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n as in Trench ton ; th as in thin ; th as in this; w and y always consonants; zh as z in azure or j in Trench jaune. 


Lenders, riin'derz 
Ranke, ran"k6 

Ranz des Yaches, rahz da 
vash 

Rapin de Thoyras, ra-pah d6 
twa-rii 

Rappee, rap-pe' 
Rappoltsweiler, rap'polts-vi- 
16r 

Raspail, ras-pay 
Rastadt, ras'tat 
Ratafia, rat-a-fe'a 
Ratan, ra-tan' 

Ratel, ra-te! 

Rathenow, ra'te-nou 
Rathkeale, rath-keT 
Ratisbon, rat'is-bon 
Ratitaj, ra-ti'te 
Ratlam, rat-iam' 

Rattan, rat-tan' 

Rauch, xouh 

Rauhes Haus, rou'es houa 
Raupach, rou'pa^ 

Ravaillac, ra-va-yak 
Ravensburg, ra'venz-bpr^, 
Rawitsch, ra'vich 
Raynal, ra-nUl 
Raynouard, ra-no-ar 
Razzi, rat'se 
Re, Rh6, ra 
Reade, red 
Reading, red'ing 
Rdaumur, ra-o-miir 
Rebec, re-bek' 

R^camier, ra-ka-mi*a 
Recanati, ra-kii-na'te 
Recife, re-se'fa 
Reclus, re-klii 
Recollet, rek'o-la 
Recusants, rek'u-zants 
Redan, re-dan' 

Redon, r6-d6fi 
Redondillas, red-on-dil'yas 
Redoubt, re-dout' 

Reebok, ra'bok 
Refrigerant, re-frij'er-ant 
Refugee, refu-je 
Regelation, re-je-la'shon 
Regensburg, ra'genz-burA 
Reggio, red' jo 
Regillus, re-jil'lus 
Regina, re-ji'na 
Regiomontanus, re-ji-o-mon- 
ta'nus 

Reguliis, reg'u-lus 
Reicliardt, rl/i'art 
Reichenbach, ri'Aen-ba^ 
Reichenberg, ri7ien-berA 
Reichenhall, ri'/ien-hiil 
Reichstag, ri/is'ta/i 
Reid, red _ 

Reigate, ri'gat 
Reikiavik, rik'yU-vik 
Reimarus, ri-ma'r\is 
Reindeer, ran'der 
Reinecke Tuchs, ri'nek-e 
fuks 

Reinhart, rin'hart 
Reinhold, rin'holt 
Reis, ra'is 
Reiske, rls'k6 
Rembrandt, rem'brant 
Remigius, re-mij'i-us 
Remiremont, re-mer-mon 
Remora, rem'o-ra 
Remscheid, rem'shit 
R^musat, ra-mii-za 


Remy, r6-me 
Renaix, r6-na 
Renan, r6-nUh 
Rendezvous, rari'da-v6 
Rendsburg, rendz'burA 
Ren 6, re-na 
Renfrew, ren'frb 
Rennes, renn 
Repoussd, re-po'sa 
Reprieve, re-prev' 

Requena, re-ka'na 
Requiem, rek'wi-em 
Reredos, reTdos 
Reservoir, rez'6r-vwar 
Resina, res'i-nii 
Restigouche, res'ti-gbsh 
Rethel (town), ret-el 
Rethel (painter) ra'tel 
Retz, ra 
Retzsch, recli 
Reuchlin, roi^'lin 
Reumont, roi'mont 
Reunion, ra-ii-ni-ofi 
Reus, ra-ps' 

Reuss, rois 
Reuter, roi't6r 
Reutlingen, roit'ling-6n 
Reveille, re-vel'ye 
Revere, re-veP 
Revue des Deux Mondes, r6- 
vii da d6 moi’id 
Rhabdomancy, rab'do-man- 
si 

Rhadamanthus, rad-a-man'- 
thus 

Rhea, re'a 

Rheims, remz ; Tr. pron. 
ranz 

Rheingau, rin'gou 
Rheostat, re'o-stat 
Rheydt, rit 
Rhigas, re'glis 
Rhinoplastic, rl'no-plas-tik 
Rhio, Riouw, ri-ou' 

Rhodes, rodz 
Rhodope, ro'do-pe 
Rh6ne, rdn 
Rliuddlan, ruthlan 
Rhyl, ril 
Rhymney, rira'ni 
Rhytina, rl-ti'nii 
Riazan, ryii-zan' 

Ribe, re'be 

Ribeauvilld, ri-bo-vil-la 
Ribera, ri-ba'ra 
Ribes, ri'bez 
Ricci, rit'che 
Ricciarelli, rit-cha-rel'le 
Richelieu, resh-ly6 
Richter, re/i.'t6r 
Ricinus, ris'i-nus 
Rideau, ri-do' 

Riemann, re'miin 
Rienzi, ri-en'ze 



Ritschl, richl 
Rive-de-Gier, rev-d6-zhya 
Riviera, riv-i-a'ra 
Riviere, ri-veP 
Rivoli, re'vo-le 
Rizzio, rit'si-6 
Roanne, ro-an 
Roanoke, ro-a-nok' 
Robespierre, rob-es-pi-ar 
Rochambeau, ro-shhh-bo 
Rochefort, rosh-for 
Rochefoucauld, rosh-fd-ko 
Rochejaquelein, rosh-jiik- 
lah 

Rochelle, ro-shell 
Rochester, rocb.'es-ter 
Roche - sur - Yon, rosh - stir - 
you 

Rochet, roch'et 
Roohette, rd-shet 
Rocroi, rok-rwa 
Rococo, ro-ko'ko 
Rodentia, ro-den'shi-a 
Rodez, ro-das 
Rodriguez, rod-re'gez 
Roermond, rdr'mond 
Roeskilde, ro'skil-de 
Rohan, ro-aii 
Rohlfs, rolfs 
Rohri, ro-re 
Rollin, rol-aii 
Romagna, ro-man'ya 
Romans (Trench town), ro- 
miifi 

Romorantin, ro-mo-rah-taii 
Ronaldshay, ron'ald-sha 
Roncesvalles, ron-thes-val'- 
yes 

Ronciglione, ron-chel-yo'na 
Rdnne, rdn'ne 
Ronneburg, ron'e-bur^ 
Ronsard, roh-sar 
Rdntgen, rdnt'gen 
Roon, ron 
Roquefort, rok'for 
Roraima, ro-ra-e'mii 
Rorqual, roiT. al 
Roscoe, ros'ko 
Roseau, ro-zo 

Rosenniiiller, ro'zeu-miil-er 
Roseola, ro-ze'o-la 
Rosmini-Serbati, ros-me'ne- 
ser-ba'te 

Rosolic, ro-sol'ik 
Rossbach, ros'baTi. 

Rostov, ros-tof 
Roth, rot 
Rothe, r5'te 

Rothenburg, ro'ten-bur^ 
Rotherham, rotA.'6r-am 
Rothesay, rdth'sa 
Rothschild, rot'shilt; Eng. 

roths'child or ros'child 
Rotifera, ro-tife-ra 
Rofrnn ro-ti’d 


Roumania, ro-ma'ni-a 
Rousay, rou'sa 
Rousseau, ro-s5 
Roussette, rd-set' 

Roussillon, rd-se-yofi 
Roveredo, ro-ve-ra'dd 
Rovigno, ro-ven'yd 
Rovigo, rd-ve'go 
Rovuma, rd-vd'm^ 

Rowe, ro 
Royan, rwa-yah 
Royat-les-Bains, rwa-ya-la- 
baii 

Royer-Collard, rwa-ya-kol-ar 
Ruabon, rq-a-bon' 

Ruatan, ru-a-tan' 

Rubasse, rq-bas' 

Rubeola, rd-be'o-la 
Rubruquis, rd'brq-kwis 
Rubus, rd'bus 
Riickert, riik'ert 
Rugeley, rdj'li 
Riigen, rii'gen 
Rugendas, rd'gen-d^ 
Ruhnken, rdn^en 
Ruhr, rdr 
Ruhrort, rdPort 
Ruvo di Puglia, rd'vo de pql' 
ya 

Ruysdaal, rois'diil 
Ruyter, roi'ter 
Rybinsk, re-binsk' 

Pvysbrack, rls'brak 
Ryswick, ris'wik 
Ryswijk, ris'wik 
Rzeszow, rshe'shof 


S 


Saale, za'16 

Saarbriicken, zarl)ruk-dn 
Saargemiind, zai-'gd-munt 
Saarlouis, zaTld-i 
SaavecLa y Taxardo, sa-a-va'- 
drii e fa-ZiaPdo 
Saaz, zUts 
Sabadell, sii-ba-del' 
Sabanilla, sa-ba-nel'ya 
Sables, sa-bl 
Sabots, sli-bo 
Saccharides, sak'a-ridz 
Sacheverell, sa-shev'er-el 
Sachs, ziiks 
Sachsen, zak'sen 
Sachsenspiegel, zak'sen-spe- 
gl 

Sacy, sa-se 
Sadowa, sii-do'wa 
Saghalien, sa/i'a-len 
Saginaw', sag-i-na' 

Sagitta, sa-jit'a 
Saguenay, sag'e-na 
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Saint - Evremond, safit-avr- 
mou 

Saint-Just, saii-zlilist 
St. Leger, sel'in-j^r 
Saint louis (Africa), san lo-i 
Saint Louis (XJ.S.) sant lu'i 
or In' is 

Saint-Michel, san-mi-shel 
Saiiitonge, san-toiizh 
Saint Pierre, san pi-ar 
Saint-Simon, san-se-mon 
Sakliara, sak-hil'rii 
Sakuntala, slia-knn'ta-la 
Sftl, sal 

Salaam, sa-liim' 

Salamis, saLa-mis 
Saldanha, sal-dan'ya 
Salicylic, sal-i-sil'ik 
Salii, sa'li-i 
Salins, sa-lan 
Salisbury, s?ilz^be-ri 
Sallee, sal-le' 

Salmonidce, sal-mon'i-de 
Salonica, sa-Io-ni'ka 
Salsette, sal-set 
Saltillo, sal-til'yo 
Saluzzo, sa-lut'zo 
Salvador, sal-va-dor' 

Sal Volatile, sal vo-lat'i-le 
Salwin, sill-win' 

Salzbrunn, ziilts'bnin 
Salzburg, ziilts'burA 
Salzkammergiit, zillts'kam- 
6r-gbt 

Salzwedel, zalts'va-dl 
Samar, sa-miir' 

Samara (town), sii-mii'ra 
Samarang, sam-a-ran^ 
Samarkand, sam-ilr-kand' 
Sambre, safi-br 
Saranites, sam'mts 
Samothrace, sam'o-thras 
Samoyedes, sam'o-yedz 
Samsb, sam's6 
Samsoon, sam-sbn' 

Sana, sa-nii' 

Sancliuniatlion, san-ko'ni-a- 
thon 

San Cristobal, san kris-to'- 
bal 

Sandarach, san'da-rak 
Sandbach, sand'bacli 
Sandiver, san'di-ver 
Sandys, san'dis or sandz 
Sangerliausen, zang'6r-hou- 
zn 

San Giovanni, san jo-van'ne 
Sangir, san'ger 
Sanhedrin, san-hed'rin 
San Joaquin, san /i6-a-ken' 


San Jose, siin 7i5-sa' 

San Juan, san /lu-iin' 

San Miguel, san mi-gel' 
Sannazaro, san-ii-za'rd 
Sanquhar, sang'ker 
Sans-Culottes, siih-kii-lot 
San Severino, sun sev-e-re'n5 
San Severe, siin sc-va'ro 
Sans-Souci, silu-sd-se 
Santa Fd, san-ta-fa' 
Santander, sUn-tiin-der' 
Santarem, siih'tii-reh 
Santerre, sUh-tar 
Santiago, siin-ti-a'go 
Sao-Francisco, sil-ph, &c. 
Sadne, son 

Sa6ne-et-Loire, son-e-lwar 
Sadne, Haute-, dt-s6n 
Sao-Paulo, sii-qh-pa'q-lo 
Saouari, sii-u-ii're 
Sapajou, sap'a-jb 
Sapphire, saf ir. 

Sappho, saf'o 
Sarajevo, sii-ra-ya'vd 
Saratoga, sa-ra-to'ga 
Saratov, sii-rii'tof 
Sarawak, sii-ra'wiik 
Sarcina, silFsi-na 
Sardanapalus, siir-dan'-a-pa'- 
lus 

Sardes, sar'des 
Sardica, siir'di-kii 
Sardonyx, siird'd-niks 
Sarpedon, siir-pe'don 
Sarthe, siirt 
Sarzana, sar-za'na 
Sarzeau, siir-zd 
Sasine, sa'zin 

Saskatchewan, sas - kach'e - 
w'an. 

Sassari, sas'sa-re 
Sasseram, sas-se-ram' 
Satalieh, sat-a-le'eh 
Satara, sa-til'ra 
Saucisse, sa-sis' 

Sauerkraut, zou'dr-krout 
Saumarez, s6'raa-ra 
Saumur, sd-miir 
Saurin, s6-riii 
Sauropsida, sa-rop'si-da 
Saururoe, sa-ro're 
Saussure, so-siir 
Savary, sa-va-re 
Save, sii'vd 
Saverne, sii-vern 
Savigliano, sa-vel-ya'no 
Savigny, sa'vin-ye 
Savile, sav'il 
Savona, sa-vd'nii 
Savonarola, sii-Yon-a-ro'la 


Saxe, silks 

Saxe - Altenburg, Sachsen - 
Altenburg, saks - al'tdn - 
burg, ziik'sen-iirten-bqrA 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Sachsen- 
Koburg - Gotha, saks'ko - 
burg - go-tii, ziik'sen - kd - 
bur/i-gd-tii 

Saxe - Meiningen, saks - mi'- 
ning-en 

Saxe- Weimar, Saclisen-Wei- 
mar - Eisenach, saks - wi' - i 
mlir, ziik'sen-vi-miir-i'zn-a/i 
Saxicava, sak-sik'a-va 
Scafell, skii'fel 
Scagliola, skiil-yo'la 
Scaliger, skal'i-jer 
Scammony, skam'o-ni 
Scansores, skan-sd'rez 
Scapula, skap'ii-la 
Schabzieger, shiip'tse-ger 
Schadow, sha'do 
Schaff, shiif 

Schaffhausen, shiif'hoii-zn 
Schandau, shiin'dou 
Schaumburg-Lippe, shoum'- 
bur/i-lip-p6 
Sclieelc, sha'ld 
Scheffer, shef'dr 
Scheldt, skelt 
Schelling, shel'ing 
Schemnitz, shem'nits 
Schdrer, sha-rer 
Scherer, sha'rdr 
Scherzo, skert'so 
Scheveningen, s/ia'ven- ing- 
en 

Schiavone, skyii-vd'na 
Schicht, shi/it 
Schiedam, she' dam 
Schist, shist 

Schlangenbad, shlang'en-biit 
Schlegel, shhVgl 
Schleicher, shli'/ier 
Schleiermacher, shli'dr-rnii/i- 
er 

Schlesien, shla'zi-en 
Schleswig, schles'vi/i 
Schlettstadt, shlet'stat 
Schliemann, shle'miin 
Schlosser, shlos'dr 
Schlbzer, shld'tser 
Schmalkalden, shmal'kal 
ddn 

Schmitz, shmits 
Schneeberg, shna'berA 
Schneekoppe, shna'kop-pd 
Schbffer, shdf'dr 
Schomberg, shom'berg 
Schomburgk, shom'b\]rk 


Schonbrunn, shen'brun 
Schdnebeck, shd'ne-bek 
Schbningen, she'ning-en 
Schopenliauer, slid'pen-hou- 
dr 

Schottische, shot-tish' 
Schubert, shb'bert 
Schumann, shb'iniin 
Schuylkill, skbl'kil 
Schwab, sliviip 
Schwabach, shvii’bii/i 
I Schwabenspiegel, shvii'ben - 
spe-gl 

Schwiibisch-Hall, shva'bish- 
hiil 

Schwanthaler, shvan'tii-ler 
Schwarz, shviirts 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
shviirts-bur/i-ro-dol-stat 
Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
sen, shviirts'burA.-zon-ddrs- 
hou-zn 

Sell warzenb erg, shvarts'en- 
ber/t 

Schwarzwald, shviirts'villt 
Schwedt, shvet 
Schwegler, shva^'ldr 
Schweidnitz, shvit'nits 
Schweinfurt, shvin'furt 
Schwerin, shva-ren' 

Schwyz, shvets 
Sciacca, shak'kii 
Scicli, shik'le 
Scilly, sil'i 
Scio, Skio, si'd, ske'6 
Scone, skdn 
Scribe, skreb 
Scrutin, slrrii-tah 
Scuddri, skii-da-re 
Scutari, scu'tii-re 
Seattle, se-at'l 
Secale, se-ka'le 
Secchi, sek'ke 
Sedaine, se-dan 
Sedan, se-diih 
Segni, sen'ye 
Segno, sen'yd 
Seguidilla, seg-i-del'yh 
Seguin, s6-gan 
Sdgur, sa-giir 
Seigniorage, sen'yor-aj 
Seine, sen or san 
Seine-et-Mame, sen-e-mUrn 
Seine-et-Oise, sen-e-wiiz 
Seine - Infdrieure, sen-ah-fa- 
ri-6r 

Seismology, sis-moro-Ji 
Selachii, se-la'ki-i 
Selangor, se-lan-gor' 

Selene, se-le'ne 
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RAHDER, a town of India, in Surat district, 
Bombay, 3 miles n.av. Surat, with the Tapti between. 
Pop. (1891), 10,926. 

B/VNDEPS, a town of Denmark, in Jutland, on 
the left bank of the Gudena, about 6 miles above its 
mouth in tlie Banders Fjord. It contains a church 
dating from the fourteenth century, but much altered 
since, a to^vn- house, court-house, hospital, and a 
classical school; and has manufactures of hosiery, 
cloth, and gloves, for wdiich it has long been famous, 
railway- carriage ivories, calico-printing -works, brew- 
ing, and distilling. It dates from the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Banders Fjord is navigable by vessels 
dra-wing 13 feet of water, and the town is a place of 
some trade. Po^d in 1890, 16,617; in 1900, 20,057. 

BAHGE, in gunnery, the horizontal distance 
through -which a projectile is propelled by a gun. 

. In general the range depends on the initial velocity, 
the form and density of the projectile, the angle of 
elevation of the gun, and the difference of level 
between the planes upon which the gun and object 
aimed at respectively stand. The range of ordnance 
has been greatly extended in recent years, owing to 
the improvements in construction and increase of 
size, and projectiles can now be thrown a distance 
of 12 miles or more. See Gun, Gunnery. 

BANGOON, the chief town of Lower Burmah, 
and principal seaport of the province, is situated on 
.the left bank of the Hlaing or Bangoon river, where 
it receives the Pegu and the Poo-zwon-doung, about 
21 miles from the sea, the river entering the Gulf of 
Martaban by a mouth 3 miles wide, and being navi- 
gable for large vessels up to Bangoon. The town 
' stands on a sort of promontory, having the Hlaing 
on the west and south, and the Poo-zwon-doung on 
the east, and covers a large area, as many of the 
streets are broad and planted' with trees on each 
side, and in some quarters the houses are surrounded 
by fields or gardens. On the north of the town is 
the military parade ground and cantonments and 
-unthin the limits of the latter, but beyond the houses 
and barracks, stands the celebrated Shwe-Dagon pa- 
goda on a terraced hill now fortified. In this quarter 
are also the Great and the Little Boyal Lake, the 
former situated in Dalhousie Park. The town is 
almost entirely modern, and built since it came into 
British possession in 1852. Among the buildings 
and institutions are the Anglican and Boman 
Catholic cathedrals, and other churches, the various 
government buildings, the town-hall, the law-courts, 
custom-house, telegraph -office, jail, lunatic asylum, 
hospital, high school, St. John’s College (under 
missionary management), diocesan school, Phayre 
museum, Jic. Of the pagodas, the Shwe-Dagon 
already mentioned is the chief, ranking as ‘the 
most venerated object of ^vorship in all the Indo- 
Tol. XII. 


Chinese countries ’. The mound on which it stands 
is 166 feet high, the structure itself, which is of solid 
brick and profusely gilt, rising to the height of 321 
feet from an octagonal base, and gmdually tapering 
upwards to the tee or gilt iron umbrella ornament 
on the summit. This last was presented by the 
King of Burmah in 1871, and was valued at £62,000. 
The chief industrial establishments are rice-husking 
mills and saw-mills. The city is under municipal 
government, and many improvements have been 
carried out by the municipalit}’-. The streets are 
properly lighted, and many of them travei-sed by 
tramway lines; a good water-supply has also been 
provided. A large and rapidly-increasing commerce 
is carried on with British, Indian, and Chinese ports; 
and by means of a fleet of river steamers and flats 
an extensive trade is conducted -with inland towns 
as far as Mandalay and beyond it, there being a. 
waterway between the Bangoon river and the lira- 
wady. There is also communication by railway 
with Mandalay and Prome. Bice and timber are 
the staple exports, but raw cotton, cutch, precious 
stones, cheroots, hides, horns, stick-lac, ivory, and 
a variety of other articles are also exported to a con- 
siderable extent. Cottons, woollens, coals, machin- 
'ery, gunnies, silk, salt, sugar, &c., are imported. 
The annual exports and imports amount to over 
£10,000,000. Bangoon dates from an early period, 
but it was refounded in 1763 by Alorapra, and 
suffered much in the wars between the Buimese 
and Peguans. It was taken by the British in 1825^ 
and restored to the Burmese in 1827, in whose j)03- 
session it remained till it was retaken in 1852, when 
it was permanently annexed to British India. Pop. 
in 1891, 180,324; in 1901, 234,881 

BAHIGAHJ, a town of India, in Bard wan dis- 
trict of Bengal, on the north bank of the Damodar 
river, 120 miles N.w. of Calcutta. It is notable 
chiefly for its bituminous coal, the seams of which 
are of great thickness. Pop. 14,000. 

BANK, the relative position in the army or navy 
which officers and men hold in respect to each other. 
(See Officers, Belative Bank, &c.) A rank is also 
a row of soldiers placed side by side ; while a file is 
a number drawn up in line behind each other. The 
‘rank and file’ constitute the body of the army, and 
include corporals, bombardiers, and privates. 

BANKE, Leopold von, German historian, born 
in 1795, died 1886. He studied at Leipzig and Berlin, 
became a teacher in the gymnasium of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder in 1818, and professor of history at the 
University of Berlin in 1825. His first published 
Avork (1824) was a History of the Bomance and 
Teutonic Nations from 1494 to 1535. This Avas 
folloAved by Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1827), The Servian 
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Revolution (1829), History of tlie Popes (1834-37), 
History of Germany in the time of the Reformation 
(1839-47), History of Prussia during the 17th and 
IStii centuiles (1847-48), History of Prance, chiefly 
in the 16th and 17th centuries (1852-55), History of 
England in the 17th century (1859-68), besides a 
number of smaller works supplementary of his His- 
tory of Germany. At the age of eighty he under- 
took with undiminished vigour to write a World- 
history, and a volume of this great work appeared 
every year until his death. His writings are chiefly 
valuable for the new material which he discovered 
in state papers, and the truth with which he pre- 
sented history unbiassed by personal predilections. 
Many of his works have been translated into English. 

RANKINE, William John MacQuorn, civil 
engineer, bom at Edinburgh in 1820, died 1872. 
He received his instruction in natural philosophy 
from Professor Forbes, his practical tra,ining as an 
engineer from Sir J. Macneili, and he became himself 
professor of engineering at Glasgow University in 
1855. His numerous contributions to the technical 
journals have been reprinted (London, 1881), and he 
was the author of text-books on Civil Engineering, 
The Steam Engine, Applied Mechanics, Shipbuilding, 
&c. He was especially successful in investigating 
mathematically the principles of mechanical and 
civil engineering. He was also a song-writer. 

RANNOCH, Loch, a lake in Perthshire, Scot- 
. land, 35 mUes N.N.w. of Perth, about 94 miles long, 
and about 1 mile average breadth. It is surrounded 
by lofty mountains covered by forests, contains two 
islands, and has an outlet for its waters in the 
Tummel, a tributary of the Tay. The margin is 
studded \vith farm-houses and mansions. "Westward 
from the loch extends the Moor of Rannoch, one of 
the largest as well as dreariest moors in Scotland. 
The 4Vest Highland Railway from Helensburgh to 
Port William crosses the Moor. 

RANSOM (from Latin, redemx>tio)^ the sum re- 
quired to be paid to the captors of a prisoner of war in 
order to procure his release. The practice of redeem- 
ing prisoners of war by a ranson was a very common 
one not only in ancient times, Rut in modern times 
up to the end of the ISth century. As late as 1780 
a treaty was concluded between France and Great 
Britain on the subject of exchange of prisoners, in 
which the various relations the different ranks bore 
to each other were specified, together with the sums 
required to be paid by way of ransom. A French 
vice-admiral or an English admiral was estimated as 
of equivalent value in the exchange of prisoners to 
sixty sailors or private soldiers, as was also a French 
marshal or an English field-marshal. The sum 
payable for a private soldier was fixed at £1 sterling 
or 25 francs, and the sums payable by the others 
were proportionable to their ranlcs. But at the 
period of the French revolution France intimated 
her determination to cease paying any ransom, and 
after that the exchange of prisoners was effected 
solely on the ground of equality of rank. Ransom 
is now exacted only by brigands. Prisoners are gene- 
rally retained until peace is restored, when they are 
released without ransom; or they may be exchanged 
, during the progress of hostilities. Officers are fre- 
quently released during the war on pledging their 
word of honour to take no further active share in it. 

RANTERS, a name sometimes given to the reli- 
gious body calling themselves Primitive Methodists. 
See hlETHODISTS. 

RANUNCULACE^, or Crowfoots, a natural 
order of herbaceous, and sometimes, though rarely, 
shrubby exogens, with alternate or opposite leaves, 
generally much divided, and with -'a' sheath half 
’ clasping the stems; flowers usually conspicuous, even 


the apetalous plants having large and gaily- coloured 
sei^als; hypogynous stamens, yqtj rarely definite; 
numerous distinct carpels; simple styles; and fruit 
either berried with one or more seeds, or follicular, 
wdth one or two valves, or in the form of dry achenia. 
Europe has the largest share in plants of this order, 
having more than one-fifth of the whole; North 
America has one-seventh, South America one-seven- 
teenth, and India one-Wenty-fifth. Australia, is 
known to possess eighteen species; Africa has only 
a very few, growing on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Their presence indicates a cold damp cli- 
mate. Within the tropics they are almost unkno'wn 
in the low lands, and are found only on the sides 
or summits of lofty mountains. They are almost all 
acrid, caustic, and poisonous. Several of them, parti- 
cularly the hellebores, are diustic purgatives; others, 
as the hepatica, simple astringents; others so violent 
in their action as, on application to the skin, to raise 
bh’sters, which are apt to pass into ulcers. The 
potenc}’’ of their properties makes great caution 
necessary in their employment for medical purposes, 
but at the same time seems to indicate that under 
proper management they might prove very efficacious. 
They had much more reputation, however, in ancient 
than in modern times, and with a very few excep- 
tions have almost ceased to be used. The anemone, 
lark-spur, peony, columbine, and other well-known 
flowers belong to his order. See next article. 

RuANUNCGLUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Ranunculacese, containing numerous species. 
The calyx consists of five (rarely tluee) sepals; the 
petals are usually five, with a nectary or pore at the 
base. The name is derived from rana, a frog, the 
plants being common in the places -where frogs 
abound. Most of the species are acrid and caustic. 
R.jlammuLa and R. sceleratus are sometimes employed 
to produce blisters. The British species amount to 
twenty. R. Asiaticus, the common garden ranun- 
culus, is a native of the Levant and North Africa, 
and was fii’st brought to Europe by the Crusaders. 
It is now a favourite ornamental plant, which has 
produced innumerable varieties, and of all shades of 
colour excepting blue. The flowers are double and 
semi-double, and about 2 inches in diameter. The 
most common native species, abounding everywhere 
in pastures, is known by the name of butter-cup. 
The perennial species R. hulbosus and R. acris are 
called crowfoots. See RANUNCUiuVCEiE. 

RANZ UES YAOHES (in German, Kulirdkm) 
is the name of the celebrated national air which the 
herdsmen of the Alps in S-witzerland sing or play on 
an instrument called the Alpenhoi'n, or horn of the 
Alps, when they drive out the herds. It consists of 
a few simple intervals, yet capable of producing a 
very striking effect in the echoes of the mountains. 
This effect becoming intimately associated with the 
locality of S-witzerland, explains the many anecdotes 
of the home-sickness caused by the sound of ' the 
Ranz des Vaches when heard by the S-wiss in foreign 
countries. There are, however, variations in the 
melody, and we find, even in Rousseau’s Uiction- 
naire de Musique, several Ranz des Yaches. A col- 
lection of the various Ranz des Yaches and other 
Swiss airs was published in 1818 under the title of 
Sammlung von Schweizer Ruhreihen und YoUcslie- 
dern (Berne). They are also incorporated in the 
Allgemeines Schweizer Liederbuch (1851). 

RAOUL ROCHETTE. See Roohetiie (Desire 
Raoul). 

RAPALLO, a maritime town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Genoa, district of Chiavari, 18 miles E.s.F* 
of Genoa, at the north-western extremity of the 
gulf. It has two squares of limited extent, a court 
of justice, an ancient coUegiate church, a superior 
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Latin school, a hospital, an old castle, now used as 
a prison; &;c. Owing to its fine climate and beauti- 
ful situation it is becoming a favourite winter resort. 
Pop. 11,000. 

RAPE, in law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
obtained by force or against her will. A boy under 
fourteen years of age is considered in law incapable 
of committing this offence, and in such a case no 
evidence is admitted to prove that it was even pos- 
sible for him to do so. ‘ A charge of rape ’, says Sir 
Matthew Hale, ‘is an accusation easy to be made and 
harder to be defended by the party accused, though 
innocent.’ The testimony of the party ravished is 
sufficient to condemn the ravisher, along with 
strengthening points of evidence. Sometimes the 
testimony of a medical man is required to elucidate 
various difficulties connected with the accusation. 
The value of the injured party’s testimony is greatly 
affected by her general character if that has been 
good, and if she has at once made knowm the offence 
and made search for the offender, and if the accused 
party fled — these are corroborative circumstances 
which give greater probability to her testimony. 
Marks of external injury are likewise to be con- 
sidered as corroborating, but not as certain proofs of 
the commission of a rape. On the other hand, if 
she concealed the injury after she had an opportunity 
of disclosing it; if the place where the act is alleged 
to have been committed is where it is possible she 
might have been, heard, and made no outcry — tliese 
carry a strong though not conclusive presumption 
that her testimony is false and feigned. The crime 
is the same whatever be the age or condition of the 
injured part3^ By 24 and 25 Yict. cap. c. unlawfully 
and carnally knowing any girl under the age of ten 
years, with or without her consent, was regarded as 
rape, and punishable as such; if the girl were between I 
the ages of ten and twelve the punishment was penal 
servitude for five years, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years, with or mthout hard labour. But 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 the 
maximum penalty of penal servitude for life has been 
extended to the defilement of girls under thirteen; 
and the maximum penalty of two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour has been extended to the de- 
filement of girls between thirteen and sixteen years. 
In the case of older females, consent must be with- 
held or there is no rape. The punishment for rape 
is penal servitude for life or not less than five years, 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour. All who aid 
are equally guilty with the principal party. In 
Scotland rape was formerly punished by death, and 
it continued to be a capital offence, though it had 
long been usual to restrict the pains of law, till the 
passing of the Criminal Procedure Act of 1887. 
The usual sentence is penal serAtude for life or for 
a long period. 

RAPE {Brassicce 7iap«s), a cruciferous plant, with 
small yellow flowers, belonging to the same genus as 
the cabbage and turnip, and cultivated in many parts 
of Europe. There are two varieties, winter rape 
and summer rape, the former being sown in August 
or September, and the latter from March to June. 
The harvest of the latter commences in the month 
of August, when the j^ods are yellow, but before 
perfect maturity; and as the seed is easily shed it 
is customary in some places to thrash the plants in 
the field upon a large cloth. Rape is readily eaten 
by sheep. Oil is obtained from the seeds by pressure, 
and is used in large quantities for various economical 
purposes — for making the soap called green soap, for 
burning in lamps, for oiling machinery, also in 
medicine, &c. It is apt to become rancid, though 
there are means of purifying it. Rape-cake, made 


from the husks and solid part of the seeds after the 
oil has been expressed, is used as a food for cattle, ’ 
but it is inferior to linsecd-calce and some other . 
kinds of oil-cake. It is also a valualffe manure. 

A mixture of rape and millet seed is frequently 
employed as food for cage-birds. This plant grows 
wild in many parts of Europe. Tlie radical leaves 
are lyrate, and the superior ones very smooth, and 
embracing the stem. Rape-seed oil is rather lighter 
than water, having a density of 0-913; its colour is 
yellow; at a few degrees below O'’ C. it solidifies. 

RAPHAEL (or Raffaello), Sanzio or S.vjXTr, 
one of the greatest of all painters, was bom at 
Urbino on Mar. 28 or April 6, 1483. His father, 
Giovanni Sanzio, was a painter of some merit, and 
from him doubtless the young Raphnel received his 
first instruction in the elements of his art. In 1494 
his father died, and he was intrusted to tlie care of 
an uncle. His studies, however, received no inter- 
ruption, and about 1499 he was received into the 
studio of Perugino at Perugia as one of his puj^ils, 
and continued with that celebrated painter for four 
or five years. RajDhael soon surpassed his numerous 
compeers, and in a short time so completely acquired . 
his teacher’s manner that it is difficult to distinguish 
the works of the two belonging to this period. This 
is shown by Raphael’s early works — The Saviour, 
on the Cross, now in London; The Crowning of the 
Virgin, in the Vatican; and The Marriage of- the' 
Virgin, done in 1504, and now in Milan. About 
this time the painting of the library of the cathedral 
at Siena was intrusted to Pinturicchio, who had • 
influenced Raphael at Perugia, and now invited him 
to assist in this labour. Raphael complied, and 
executed a number of designs for the work, some of , 
which still exist. To this period probably belongs 
his Vision of a Knight, now in the London National 
Gallery. In 1504 he visited his native town, and 
while there jDainted Christ Praying on the Mount of 
Olives, a St. Michael, and a St. George, the two 
last of which are now in the Louvre. Towards the 
end of the same year he proceeded to Elorence, 
attracted thither by the fame of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who were at that time en- 
gaged upon an important work there. The labours 
of these artists, and Florence itself, then the seat of 
all tliat was beautiful, made a deep impression on 
his youthful sensibilities; and he derived great ad- 
vantage from the acquaintance of many oung artists 
of distinction — Ghirlandaio, San Gallo, and others — 
as well as from the study of IMasaccio and others of 
the earlier masters. In the following year we find 
him again at Perugia, and while there he sustained 
his reputation b}’’ several paintings — a Madonna for 
the church of the Frati de’ Servi, a Mater Dolorosa, 
over which he delineated, in a second picture, God 
the Father (now in the Colonna Palace at Rome), 
with some other easel-pieces; and a Christ, with 
God the Father, surrounded by several saints, for 
the small Camaldulian convent, which was his first 
painting in fresco. To the j^ears 1505-06 belong the 
Ansidei Madonna, bought for the National Gallery 
in 1885 for £70,000. All these works partake some- 
what of the stjde of his master, and do not exhibit 
the grandeur, dignity, and power of his later per- 
formances, but are distinguished for the sensibUity 
and feeling belonging to the earlier school. His 
desire for further improvement drew him a, second 
time to Florence, where he zealously pursued his 
study of -the older masters, and where his acquaint- 
ance with Fra Bartolonuneo gave him a more. correct 
knowledge, of colouring. He seems to have sjDent 
the whole Time, of his residence in that city in his 
studies; at' least it is known that he executed there 
nothing -but/a few portraits and the cartoon for his 
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Entombing of Christ. This picture itself he painted 
in Perugia, whence it was afterwards transferred to 
the Porghese Palace at Rome. It is a miracle of 
composition, design, and expression, and was surpassed 
intheserespects by fewof his subsequent performances. 
After finishing it Raphael returned for the third time 
to Plorence, where his studies became again his chief 
employment, at least we are able to point out, with 
certainty, as having been executed at this time, only 
the excellent Madonna called La Bella Griardiniera 
(now in the Louvi’e), and another Madonna, \\fith the 
Fathers of the Church (now in Brussels'), neither of 
which was entirely finished by Raphael. His repeated 
residence in Florence had the greatest influence not 
only on himself but on the whole of the modem school 
of art. He found that Cimabue, Giotto, Fiesole, and 
the Florentine artists of the time could not only com- 
pete with his teacher, Perugino, in all the departments 
of art, but that some of them — Masaccio, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, iMariotto Albertinelli, Ghirlandaio, and Fra 
Bartolommeo — surpassed him in excellence of com- 
position, correctness of design, and liveliness of colour- 
ing. In the works of Ghirlandaio, and, above all, of 
Masaccio, he found, what he most desired, a grander 
style in fonns, drapery, and outline. As Raphael had 
already acquired the excellences of the greatest 
masters of his time in Romagna he now possessed him- 
self of those of the Florentiue school, for which he ever 
entertained a great esteem. A strildng proof of this 
was his copying, in his decoration of the loggic, without 
the least alteration, two figures by Masaccio, w'hich 
may still be seen in the Carmelite monastery at 
Florence, namely, Adam and Eve Driven from Para- 
dise by the Angel. Pope Julius II. had employed 
Bramante in rebuilding St. Peter’s and in the embel- 
lishment of the Vatican. At Bramante’s suggestion 
Raphael was in 1508 invited to Rome. The pope 
received him with distinguished favour, and the 
artists of Rome with the greatest respect. Here he 
executed the Disputa, or Dispute of the Fathers of 
the Church, on the wall of the second chamber, called 
the stanza della Segnatura, next to the gi'eat hall of 
Constantine. Between this painting and his Entomb- 
ing of Chnst there is a similarity, which is not the 
case -with his later performances. In the grouping 
also he has adhered to the style of his earlier prede- 
cessors; but the Dispiata is by far the more perfect 
of the two. All is life, motion, action; the variety 
of the characters is atimirable; every stroke is full of 
meaning. If we divide Raj^hael’s works into several 
periods, the first comprising his earlier performances, 
executed in the manner of Perugino, the second com- 
prising those "which he executed in IJrbino, Florence, 
&c., we recognize in the Disputa the transition to the 
third manner, which is still more clearly manifested 
in the School of Athens, the second giand painting in 
this chamber. This painting (which was probably 
preceded by the Parnassus, the third great painting 
of the room) displays far more freedom of handling 
and more manliness and energy. By it Raphael 
gained so completely the favour of the pope that he 
caused almost all the frescoes of other artists in the 
Vatican to be effaced that the rooms might be adorned 
by him.' Raphael painted in their stead, in the above- 
mentioned stanza, the allegorical figures of Theology, 
Philosophy, Justice, and Poetry, in the corners of the 
ceiling; the Fall of Adam, Astronomy, Apollo and 
.Marsyas, and Solomon’s Judgment, all having refer- 
ence to the four principal figures of the apartment; 
and, lastly, on the fourth waU, over the windows, 
Pnidence, Temperance, and Fortitude; below them 
the Emperor J ustinian Delivering the Roman Law 
to Tribonian and Gregory X. Giving the Decretals 
to an Advocate, and under them Moses and an 
anned allegorical figure. In 1511 aU the pieces of 


the first stanza or hall were finished. According to 
Vasari’s account he now executed several less im- 
portant but excellent frescoes — Isaiah, in St. Augus- 
tine’s; the Prophets and Sibyls, in Sta-Maria della 
Pace; and the celebrated Madonna di Foligno, in 
the Vatican. The progress which Raphael made in 
his peculiar style is shown by his next paintmg in 
the stanza dJEliodoro, the Expulsion of Heliodorus 
from the Temple. Here the style is far more ear- 
nest, grand, bold, and energetic, the execution far 
more spirited and masterly. This was followed in 
1514, after the accession of the new pope, Leo X., 
b^’’ his Leo the Great Stopping the Progress of Attila, 
the Deliverance of Peter from Prison, and, on the 
ceiling of this stanza, Moses Viewing the Burning 
Bush, the Building of the Ark, the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
and J acob’ s Dream. jST early contemporary with them 
are the following easel-pieces: the famous Madonna 
del Pesce (in the Escurial), which was transferred in 
Paris from wood to canvas; his equally beautiful 
Cecilia, which is said to have been finished b}’’ Giulio 
Romano; a Holy Family, called La Perla (in the 
Escurial) ; Ezekiel’s Dream; among several hladonnas 
that called Dell’ Impannato; Christ Bearing the 
Cross, knovm by the name of Lo Spasimo di Sicilia- 
(now in Madrid); Chnst in Glor}’, Surrounded by 
Saints (I ‘ cinque Santi) ; his own portrait (now in 
Munich) ; the portrait of Leo X. (now in Paris) ; &;c. 
Albert Diirer, induced by Raphael’s repirtation, is 
said to have made him an offer of his friendship and 
to have sent him several of his own etchings, with 
his portrait, and to have received in return a number 
of drawings by Raphael’s hand. With the Conflagra- 
tion of the Borgo (Incendio del Borgo) Extinguished 
hy the Prayers of Leo Raphael began the third stanza 
of the Vatican. This work is a master-piece for 
strength and truth of expression, beauty of forms, 
excellence of grouping, and variety. It was followed 
by the Coronation of Charlemagne, Leo III.’s Vin- 
dication of Himself before Charlemagne, and the 
Victory of Leo IV. over the Saracens at Ostia (on 
which, however, Raphael’s scholars were employed 
in. working from his designs). He next completed 
the galleries (Jioggie) of the Vatican palace, by which 
the rooms communicate, and which had been left 
unfinished by Bramante, and furnished designs for 
the paintings and stucco-work vdth which they were 
to be adorned. The execution of the paintings 
(excepting four done by himself) Raphael intrusted 
to Giulio Romano and some of his other pupils, and 
the stucco-work to John of Udine. In this way was 
formed a comidete series of works of art, which have- 
exalted the palace of the Vatican into a temple of 
the arts. The pope, charmed with the excellence of 
these performances, committed to Raphael the decora- 
tion of another stanza of the Vatican with images of 
the saints and apostles, appointed him superintendent 
of all the embellishments of this palace, and loaded 
him with marlcs of honour. Dining this time Raphael 
produced many other excellent pieces, prepared designs-' 
for several palaces in Pmme and other cities of Italy, 
and finished the Madonna for the church of St. Sixtus- 
in Piacenza (now in Dresden), unquestionably one of 
the master- works of his pencil. ’The loftiness, dignity, 
and sublimity, combined with sweetness, grace, and 
beauty, which reign in this picture, renderit inimitable. 
Other "works of this period are St. Michael, the porti*aits- 
of Beatrice of Ferrara, of his beloved Fomarina, of 
Carondelet (now in England), of Count Castiglione,. 
and of the beautiful J oanna of Arragon. The authen- 
ticity of the last has been di.sputed. To this time- 
also belong the frescoes in the Faraesina, representing 
the life of Psyche in twelve pictures, and Galatea — 
all, except the last, executed by his scholars; also the 
designs from the fable of Psyche, altogether different: 
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from the former, thirty-eight in number, and the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola (now in Paris). It was probably 
at a later period that Raphael prepared for Agostino 
Chigi designs for the building and decoration of a 
chapel in Sta-Maiia del Popolo and for Leo X, the 
celebrated cartoons (see Cartoon) for the tapestry of 
one of the chambers of the Vatican. Seven of these 
cartoons are now in the South Kensington Museum. 
The whole series of tapestries, which were brought 
to Rome in 1519, where they excited the highest 
admiration, are hung up in the palace of the Vatican. 
They have been preferred by many to the stanzc of 
Raphael in point of composition, loftiness of character, 
variety of expression, grouping, attitudes, &c. Por 
painting'the fourth stanza — the hall of Constantine — 
in oil Raphael left only a few sketches, especially of 
the battle between Constantine and Maxentius, which 
were used by Giulio Romano and his other scholars, 
to whom the labour was eventually intrusted. The 
pictures, however, of Justice and Benignity in this 
hall were probably executed by his o'wn hand. Several 
easel -pieces also seem to have been executed by him 
about this period; among others John in the Desert 
(of which there exist several copies, namely, in Plorence, 
in London, in Paris, in Vienna, and in Darmstadt; 
the copies are so good and so much alike that the 
original cannot be distinguished, and is not kno^^m); 
ins Madonna and Child, on whom an angel is streudng 
flowers; and a St. Margaret. Raphael’s last and 
unfinished painting — the Transfiguration of Christ — 
is in the Vatican. Although critics have objected to 
this painting that it contains two subjects and con- 
sists of two pictures, every one must concede that it 
is the most perfect master-piece which modern art 
has produced. The composition is so noble, the design 
so perfect, the expression so elevated and sublime, the 
characters so various, the colouring (as far as it pro- 
ceeds from Raphael) so true and vigorous, that it sur- 
passes all his other works in these points. The head 
of Christ, in which this combination is most admired, 
is said to have been his last labour. Attacked by a 
violent fever, which -was increased by improper treat- 
ment, this gi’eat artist died April 6th, 1520, his birth- 
day, at the age of thii*ty-seven years. His body was 
laid out in state in his study, before his Transfigura- 
tion, and consigned with great pomp to the church of 
Sta-Maria Rotonda (formerly the Pantheon), where 
his bones still rest, with the exception of his slcuU, 
which was afterwards placed in the Academy of St. 
Luke. His tomb is indicated by his bust, executed 
by Xaldini, and placed there by Carlo Maratti, and 
by the epitaph of Cardinal Bembo : — 

* Ille hie esfc Eaphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
frlagna renim pareus, et moriente mori.' 

'All contemporary authors describe Raphael as kind, 
obliging, modest, and amiable, equally respected 
and beloved by high and low. The beauty of his 
figure, and his noble countenance, rvhich inspired 
confidence, prepossessed the beholder in his favour at 
first sight. He died unmarried, though by no means 
averse to women. In accordance with his last %riU, 
all his designs, sketches, and other objects of art, 
went to his favourite scholars, Giulio Romano and 
Prancesco Penni il Eattore. 

When we consider the number of Raphael’s paint- 
ings, however severe we may be in judging of their 
genuineness, it seems hardly credible that the entii’e 
compass of a human life could be sufficient for their 
execution. They prove the wondei’ful fecundity of 
his genius, and the facility of his execution. It 
is, moreover, to be considered that Raphael fur- 
nished the designs for a great number of pieces exe- 
cuted by his scholars; devoted much study ‘to his 
most important paintings (as is shown by the nume- 


rous sketches of Madonnas, of the School of Athene, 
of the Dispute of the Fathers, &c.); and, in many 
cases, first drew all his figures naked, in order the 
better to adapt the drapery and its folds to their 
respective attitudes. And if we further reflect that 
the supervision of the building of St. Peter’s church, 
and the preparation of designs for the erection of 
other churches and palaces, with several collateral 
tasks, were imposed on him, we must be struck with 
the highest admiration of his genius. At first his 
design, conformably with the taste of the times and 
the instruction which he had received, w^as somewhat 
stiff and dry. After studying with assiduity nature 
and the old masters, he formed for himseff an ideal 
which, b}’' its harmony with nature, touches the feel- 
ings, while the Greek ideal rather overpowers by its 
loftiness. In his manhood his pencil acquired gi’eater 
freedom, and his figures became full of life and mo- 
tion. His drapery, always simple and light, in his 
latest pieces generally forms large masses, and is 
excellently arranged so as not to conceal the parts 
intended to be sho^vn. In foreshortening and in per- 
spective he was imperfect. In colouring he w'as at first 
dry, till, taught by Fra Bartolommeo, he consulted 
nature alone. Although in this department of the 
art he never reached the excellence of Correggio or 
Titian, his colours always appearing too heavy and 
dull, yet his St. John in Plorence, the Fornarina, 
and his Transfiguration, show how far he had ad- 
vanced ; and only from these pictures can we form a 
judgment; for his other works, of the best period, 
were generally executed by his scholars, or at most, 
retouched by him. The distribution of light and 
shade Raphael understood very well; but with 
respect to the chiaroscuro he is by no means to be 
compared with the above-mentioned great colourists. 
On the other hand, composition and expression must 
almost be considered as Raphael’s exclusive property; 
and in these respects he has never found a rival. 
He always selected the moment of action which 
expressed most clearly the dispositions of the actors. 
Avoiding all unnecessary exertion of strength, all 
excess, occupied solely with the object to be repre- 
sented, he endeavoured to give to his pei'sons just 
so much motion as was requisite. Thence it is 
that 'we frequently find in his works straight, simple 
attitudes, which are, nevertheless, so beautiful in 
their place, and leave so much room for the ex- 
pression of feeling. He fii'st meditated on the whole 
of the scene to be represented, and the general 
character of the expression; next proceeded to the 
figures; and lastly to the single parts of them. 
In this way his figures possess a harmony which 
many other artists have aimed at in vain. The most 
distingiiished of his scholars wmre Giulio Pipi Ro- 
mano, Francesco Penni il Fattore, Pohdoro Caldara 
di Caravaggio, Benvenuto Garofalo, John of Udine, 
Bartolomeo Ramenghi il Bagnacavallo. These, -with 
theh followers and later imitators, constitute the 
Roman school, founded by Raphael, which has ever 
been distinguished above others for the excellencies 
which belonged to its founder. The principal Lives 
of Raphael are those of Braim, of Fuseli, of Quatre- 
m'ere de Quincy (Paris, 1825), of Wolzogen (Leipzig, 
1865; English by F. 'E, Bunnett, 1886), of Passavant, 
Rafael von Hrbino und sein Vater (Leipzig, 1839 
and 1858), of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Raphael, his 
Life and Works (two vols., 1882-85), of Muntz, 
Raphael: Sa Vie et son CEuvre (1881; new ed., 
1900; Eng. trans.), and of Knackfuss (1899). 

RAPIER, a light, highly-tempered, edgeless and 
finely-pointed weapon used for thrusting. It is about 
^ 3 feet in length, and was long a favourite weapon 
, for duels. Its use now, however, is restricted to 
i occasions of state ceremonial. 
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RAPIN DE THOYRASj Paul, a Erencli histo- 
rian, born at Casbres, in Languedoc, in 1661. His 
father, who was an advocate, designed him for the 
law, though his own inclination was for a militai'y 
life. He pursued his studies successfully at the 
Protestant Academ}'' of Saumur, and was admitted 
an advocate in 1679. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, however, drove him to Britain in 1686, 
and subsequently to Holland, where he entered a 
company of Erench cadets. In 1689 he followed 
the Prince of Orange into Britain, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Bourne. He -was after- 
•vvards employed in the capacity of tutor to the young 
Duke of Portland, -whom he accompanied through 
G-ermany, Italy, and Prance. In 1707 he settled at 
Wesel, in the Duchy of Cleves, and devoted himself 
to the composition of his History of England. He 
died at "Wesel in 1725. His great work, L’Histoire 
d’Angleterre (Hague, eight vols. 4to, 1724), has been 
tAvice translated into English. It is prolix and un- 
aniinated, but impartial, and contains much solid 
information. Tlie style is clear, his facts are meth- 
odically arranged, and he is always careful to cite 
his authorities. Voltaire remarks that England was 
for a long time indebted to Papin for the only good 
complete history she possessed ; and adds that it was 
the only history in Europe that could be regarded 
as approaching the perfection required in such works. 
It embraces the period from the invasion of the Po- 
mans to the accession of William and j\Iary, but 
continuations b}^ others were after^vards added. 

PAPP, George, a peasant who figured as a fana- 
tic, and founder of the Harmonites, was born at 
Wilrtemberg in 1770. When a mere youth he 
thought he was favoured with special revelations, 
and at last brought himself to believe that he was 
destined to restore Christianity to its original purity. 
Afterwards, not satisfied with attempts to reform 
the church, he endeavoured to introduce his views 
into municipal arrangements, and being prevented 
by the state, emigi-ated to America, where in 1804 
he founded at Pittsburg a colony which he called 
Harmony, because among its members complete 
harmony, in other words, unity and equality, were 
to rule. He afterwards sold the colony to Robert 
Owen, and went off to Indiana, but returned, and in 
1811 founded, on the right bank of the Ohio, the 
colony of Economy, which soon became the piincipal 
seat of the Harmonites.^ It has. not made progress, 
but stfil continues to exist. Rapp died in 1847. 

RAPP, John, Count of, a Erench general during 
the revolutionary war, was born at Colmar, in 1773. 
In 1788 he entered the military service. As aid of 
General Desaix he accompanied him during the 
campaigns in Germany and Egypt. After Desaix 
had fallen at Marengo, Rapp became aid to Bona- 
parte, to whom he had carried information of De- 
saix’s death. In 1802 he executed the commission 
which he had received from the first consul to exhort 
the Swiss to a cessation of hostilities, and to proffer 
the mediation of Erance in the conflict of parties, 
which had destroyed the tranquillity of the country 
since its occupation by the Erench armies. The Swiss 
submitted to Bonaparte’s decision. In the following 
year Rapp was despatched to the mouth of the Elbe 
to superintend the erection of works to protect the 
country against the landing of the British. On the 
breaking out of the war against Austria, in 1805, he 
accompanied Napoleon, and after the battle of Aus- 
terhtz, where he threw the Russian guards into con- 
fusion by a bold attack Avith his cavalry, and took 
Prince Repnin prisoner, he was made brigadier- 
general. In the Avar wdth Prussia and Russia he 
also fought Avith reputation, and in the summer of 
1807 received the chief command in Dantzig, in the 


room of General Lefebvre. Eor distinguished ser- 
vice done in 1809 he was created a count of the 
empire, and in 1811 he received the cross of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. With the excep- 
tion of a short interruption in 1812, Avhen he distin- 
guished himself in Russia, he remained seven years 
commander of Dantzig, which he defended after the 
retreat of the Erench army from Russia, till 1814, 
during a severe siege, in which he displayed great 
talent and brilliant courage, and not till all means of 
defence were exhausted, and he AA’'a3 compelled by 
famine, did he capitulate. He was taken as a pris- 
oner of war to ICiev. Returning to Erance in 1814, 
he Avas received Avith distinction by Louis XVIII., 
and in March, 1815, Avas intrusted Avith the com- 
mand of the first coriis cVarniec, destined to retard 
the progress of Napoleon. But Avhen the defection 
of the Avhole army rendered all resistance impossible, 
Rapp also AV'ent over to Napoleon, who made him 
commander of the army of the Rhine, which occu- 
pied the Hues on the Lauter and from Weissenberg, 
and extended along the Rhine as far as Huningen. 
After several battles Avith an enemy of superior 
force, Rapp retreated under the cannon of Strasburg. 
When Louis XVIII. returned a second time to 
Paris Rapp Avas pardoned, and retained the command 
of the fifth division, granted him by Napoleon, till 
September of the same year, Avhen the army was 
disbanded. He retired to his estates, but soon re- 
turned to Paris. Rapp died in 1821, being at the 
time lieutenant-general of the-- cavalry. After his 
death appeared the interesting M(^moires du G6n^- 
ral Rapp, dcrits par lui-m6me (Paris, 1823). 

RAPPAHANNOCK, a river of Virginia, which 
rises in the Blue Ridge, and runs e.s.e. about 
130 miles, and floAVS into Chesapeake Bay, 25 miles 
south of the mouth of the Potomac. It passes the 
toAvns of Ealmouth, Eredericksburg, Port- Royal, and 
Leeds, and is navigable to Eredericksburg, 110 miles, 
for vessels of 130 or 140 tons. The name of the 
Rappahannock is associated Avith some of the most 
sanguinaiy struggles of the war of Secession, at 
Er^ericlvsburg, ChanceUorsAulle, and the Wilderness. 

RAPTORES, the name applied to the Birds of 
Prey, and denoting thus a prominent order of the 
class of Birds. These birds are distinguished by the 
sharp-edged strong bill, which is pointed, and fre- 
quently provided AAuth a serrated or dentate margin. 
The upper mandible is longer than and arches over 
the loAver one with its hooked tip. The base of the 
bill is provided Avith a membranous cere (see Orni- 
thology), in which the nostrils open. The whole 
body is exceedingly muscular, the Aviugs being usually 
long and poAverful, and thus adapted for giving these- 
bii-ds the poAver to pursue and hunt down their prey. 
The legs are stout and robust. The toes number 
three in front and one behind, and are provided with 
strong curved nails or talons, whereby the prey may 
be seized or torn. The tail is broad, and generally^ 
composed of twelve feathers; it may be rounded or 
forked at its extremity. The tarsi are not markedly 
scutellate, that is, covered by scales; and in some 
/Cases the legs may be feathered to the toes. In the 
Owls the outer of the front toes may be turned 
backwards at Avill. The females are generall}^ of 
larger size than the male Raptores, and these birds 
are monogamous, the nest being placed generally in 
high or inaccessible situations, and rarely move than 
four eggs being produced. The young are hetero- 
phagous, that is, helpless and dependent upon their 
parents Avhen hatched, and are usually naked when 
bom. The Strigidse or OAAds form the Nocturnal 
Raptores; and the Accipitrinoe (Ealcons, Hawks, and 
Eagles) and Vulturidse (Vultures and Condors) con- 
stitute the Diurnal Birds of Prey, 
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BABATONGrA, or Rarotonga, an island in the 
South Pacific Ocean, belonging to the group of Cook’s 
Islands; lat. 21° 13' S.; Ion. 160° 6' 33" w. It is about 
30 miles in circuit, and consisting of a mass of moun- 
tains, becomes visible at a great distance, and has a 
very romantic appearance. It presents bold cliffs to 
the sea, and is smrounded by a reef ■with several 
small openings, which admit small vessels, but afford 
no anchorage or shelter. It appears to be of volcanic 
foiunation. The inhabitants, about 4000, have been 
converted to Christianity, and made great progress 
in civilization They live chiefly in the three villages 
of Avarua in the north, Atauia in the south-east, and 
Arognaui in the south-west. These villages are well 
bunt, plastered with lime, and whitened, and have a 
very clean pvnd comfortable appearance. The chief 
productions are yams, sweet-potatoes, figs, pine- apples, 
turkeys, fowls, and ducks. Baratonga has belonged 
to Britain since 1888. 

BABITAK, a river of ISTew Jersey, formed by 
two branches which unite 20 miles above New Bruns- 
wiclc. It becomes navigable 2 miles above that city 
at a ]Dlace called Brunswick Landing. It passes 
Amboy, and then widens into Raritan Bay, which is 
immediately connected with the ocean. 

BASH, an eruption of the skin. The commonest 
rashes are those of the specific fevers, the crimson 
rash of measles, the scarlet rash of scarlet fever, the 
rose spots of typhoid fever, and so on. But besides 
these there are numerous eruptions dependent upon 
disordered states of the body, and apart altogether 
from any infectious disease, such as nettle-rash. 

RASHI, properly Rabbi Salomon- ben -Is.vak, 
sometimes erroneously called J archi, the most famous 
of the Erench rabbins, was bom at IVoyes about 
1040. Being placed in the most favourable cii-cum- 
stances he made astonishing progress in ancient lan- 
guages, philosophy, medicine, and astronomy. His 
acuteness in explaining the Hoty Scriptures and the 
Talmud was so remarkable that his contemporaries 
honoured him mth the titles of interpreter of the 
law and piince of interpreters. To satisfy his long- 
ings after knowledge he undertook an extensive tour 
through Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Persia, and 
Germany, where he was particular in visiting the 
tOAvns which possessed learned Jewish schools. The 
literary treasures thus collected he introduced into 
his writings, which were received at the time with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and are stiU held in high 
estimation. His most famous work is a Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, He also wrote commentaries on 
the prophets, the Talmud, and various treatises on 
misceUpmeous subjects. He died in 1105, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. , 

BASK, Rasmus Christi^vn, the son of poor pea- 
sants at Brendekilde, near Odense, on the Danish 
isle of Eunen, born in 1787, has earned a distiuguished 
name among the students of northern tongues and 
literature. After he had studied at the University 
of Copenhagen he undertook a journey to Svreden 
and Russia, to increase his acquaintance with the 
northern languages; and in 1808, after a considerable 
stay in Iceland, was appointed an assistant in the 
academical library of Copenhagen. His fame as a 
linguist he founded by several works upon language, 
pai'ticularly An Litroduction to the Knowledge of 
the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue (Copenhagen, 
1811) ; and also by an edition of Biornonis Haldorsen s 
Icelandic Dictionary (Stockholm, 1817). Soon after 
appeared his Instructions in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
and his Researches as to the Origin of the Old Norse 
or Icelandic. From 1817-22 he made, at the expense 
of the government, a second journey to Russia, then 
to Persia and India. He returned to Copenhagen, 
and in 1822 wa^ appointed professor of literary his- 


tory. Subsequently he was made professor of orien- 
tal languages and librarian to the university. During 
this period he published a series of interesting works, 
among which may be mentioned a Spanish Grammar, 
Instruction in the Friesland Tongue, and On the 
Antiquity and Genuineness of the Zendavesta. Many 
other northern and modem languages engaged his 
attention, and he was preparing for stiU more impor- 
tant labours when he was suddenly and prematurely 
cut off in 1832. His papers in MS, were purchased 
by the government. 

RASKOLNICIANS. See Roskolnicians. 

RASORES, or Gallinacei, the order of Birds 
represented by such forms as the Fowls, Turkeys, 
Partridges, Grouse, Pigeons, &c., and so named from 
their ‘ scratching’ habits. These birds possess a 
highly-arched upper mandible, the nostrils existing 
at its base, and being covered by a cartilaginous 
scale. The upper mandible projects be^mnd the 
lower one, both at the sides and at the tip. The 
head is generally of small size; the legs being strong 
and stoutly built, and feathered either to the joint 
between the tibia and tarso-metatarsal bone (see 
Ornithology), or even to the toes. The toes are 
arranged three in front and one behind; they are 
stout, short, more or less completely imited at their 
bases by a web, and provided with short powerful 
nails, well adapted for scratching in the ground in 
search of food. The hinder toe is shorter than the 
front digits, and is usually placed at a higher level 
than the other toes; but in the Pigeons and other 
perching members of the order the hinder toe exists 
on the spune plane as the other digits. The back 
of the tarsus may also bear epidermic appendages, 
especially in the males, in the form of ‘ spurs,’ which 
constitute weapons in the combats in which these 
birds engage at the breeding season. The crop and 
gizzard are well developed, the food consisting mostly 
of grains and seeds. Tlie nests are built in the 
ground generally, and are of rough simple construo- 
I rion. These birds are polygamous. The males, 
which always exhibit the greatest brilliancy of plum- 
age, take no part in incubation; and the young are 
generally able to forage for themselves on leaving 
the egg, although the young of the Pigeons present 
exceptions to this latter rule. The flight is usually 
weal^ and is accompanied by a whirring sound. The 
Pigeons present so many points of difference from 
the more typical Basores, that some ornithologists 
include them in a special group, that of the Columbse 
or Doves. 

RASPBERRY, the fruit of Buhus Idceus^ natural 
order Bosacese. The stem is woody, nearly erect, 
and rough with numerous fine prickles : the inferior 
leaves are pinnate, composed of five or three oval 
leaflets, green above and whitish and downy beneath; 
the flowers are white and rather small: they are suc- 
ceeded by a well-known fruit, composed of numerouD 
single-seeded juicy drupes of a delicious flavour. It 
grows wild in rocky places throughout the colder 
parts of the northern hemisphere. Several varieties 
are cultivated, differing in the size and colour of the 
fruit, either red, flesh-coloured, or yellow. A light 
soil is best suited to the culture of the raspberry. It 
is generally propagated by suckers, which the old 
roots give out in profusion; and the time of planting 
continues from November till the middle of March. 
A distance of 3 feet in every direction should be left 
round the stocks, and no more suckers should be 
suffered to remain than are intended to bear the 
following year, unless 3 'oung plants are wanted; and 
if very large frait is the object no suckers should be 
left. On the other hand, when the strongest suckers 
ai'e wanted, the finiit-bearing shoots should be cut 
do^vn. Raspberries have a grateful subacid taste; 
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their perfume is delightful. They are much used in 
cookery and confectionery, as well as in desserts: 
with sugar they are made into jam and jelly, and 
also into cakes. The juice, mixed vnth a certain 
portion of sugar and brandy, constitutes the liquor 
called raspberry brandy; and it is sometimes manu- 
factui’ed into ndne. In some parts of Europe a white 
Tinegar is prepared b}’^ infusion, which is converted 
into a s^Tup by adding the requisite quantity of 
sugar. The flowering raspberry {R. odoratus) is a 
highly ornamental shrub, distinguished by its very 
large bright-red flowers; and is frequently cultivated 
in gardens, both in Europe and America. The genus 
Ruhus comprehends the brambles, blackberries, and 
cloudberries. 

EASPBERRY YINEGrAIl, a refreshing summer 
beverage and cooling drink for invalids, is composed 
of raspberry juice, vinegar, and sugar. We submit 
one or two recipes for its manufacture: — 1. Bruised 
ripe raspberries and white -wine vinegar, of each 
3 pints ; macerate for three days, press, strain, and to 
each pint add 1 lb. of w’hite sugar. Boil, sldm, cool, 
and at once bottle. Some makers add about 2 fluid 
oz. of brandy to each pint. 2. Eresh raspbemes, 

3 lbs. ; good 'sdnegar, 2 lbs. ; macerate in glass for a 
fortnight, and then strain vdthout pressure. 3. Into 
a jar filled with the fruit pour as much vinegar as 
the vessel will hold; in eight or nine days pour 'off 
the vinegar and allow the fruit to drain for some 
hours. The mixture of juice and -sdnegar thus ob- 
tained is added to a similar quantity of fruit, and the , 
same process gone through a second, and b}’- some a i 
third time. The liquid is then boiled gently for about ! 
five minutes, with its own weight of white sugay. j 
Before drinking, it vdll require to be more or less 
diluted with water, according to taste. 

BASTADT, or Rastatt, a town of Germany, in 
the Grand-duchy of Baden, on the river Murg, about 

4 miles from the Rhine (between it and the Black 
Eorest), and 14 s.w. of Carlsruhe. It was formerly 
a fortress of the first rank, but in 1892 the fortifi- 
cations were dismantled. Its chief building is the 
former palace of the Margraves of Baden-Baden, 
now used for military purposes. Lace, tobacco, and 
cigars are made. Pop. in 1900, 13,941. Rastadt is 
memorable for two congresses. At the congress of 
1713, Prince Eugene for Austria, and Marshal Yil- 
lars for France, began the negotiations which put an 
end to the Bavarian war of Succession by the Peace 
of Rastadt, March 6, 1714. The second congress at 
Rastadt was opened Dec. 9, 1797, for the purpose of 
concluding peace between France and Germany, and 
was dissolved by the Emperor of Germany, April 7, 
1799. The French ministers Roberjot, Bonnier, and 
Jean Debry set out to retmm, ApiR 28, 1799, but 
about 200 paces from the suburb were attacked by a 
troop of hussars. Roberjot and Bonnier were killed, 
their papers taken, and their persons plundered; Jean 
Debry and the secretary Rosenstiel escaped to Ras- 
tadt. The Diet Ratisbon ordered an inquiry into 
the affair, which it left to the emperor. This, after 
being prosecuted for some time with spirit, was at 
length dropped. It is now generally believed that 
though the hussars had orders to take the papers from 
these ministers, the killing was probably caused by 
their -wish to plunder, 

RAT, a genus of Rodent Mammalia, forming a 
typical example of the family Muridse. In this genus 
the lower incisors are narrow, pointed, and smooth. 
Complete clavicles or collar-bones exist, and the front 
limbs possess four toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hind legs possessing five toes. The tail is long, pointed, 
and scaly, or in any case but thinly haired." Two 
incisors, two premolars, and four molar teeth exist in 
each jaw. 


Of the Rats probably the best Imovm and most 
familiar species is the Norway or B^o^vn Rat (Mus 
decuman, us), which has nearly extirpated by its in- 
crease the true English or Black Rat {3fus rattus). 
The Brown Rat is larger in size than the latter 
species, and is known by its brownish fur. It has 
spread itself over the entire globe, being conveyed 
b}^ ships to the most distant quarters, and by its pro- 
lific increase and destructive habits, committing vast 
ravages and gi’eat damage to property and provisions. 
In Jamaica the BroAvn Rat was introduced to aid in 
driving away the plantation rats, which destroyed 
the crops. This end was undoubtedly attained, 
but the brown species in its turn and by its in- 
crease, soon became a more dangerous foe than the 
extirpated form. These animals are very voracious. 
The males greatl}” outnumber the females, a fact 
which providentially tends to limit their increase in 
some degree. Yarieties of this species appear to 
exist, there being visible distinctions and differences 
between the Sewer and Barn Rats. These animals 
exhibit not only a high degree of cunning and auda- 
city, but under certain circumstances may evince a 
gi-eat development of instinct. They are devotedly 
attached to their young, and begin to breed at four 
months of age. From three to four broods may be 
annually produced, and from eight to fourteen young 
may exist in each brood. The Brown Rat swims 
with great facility, and dives with vigour, remaining 
under w'ater for a considerable time, and swimming 
thus to some distance. The' cunning of these rats is 
not less than their impudence; it is almost impossible 
to take them in a trap after one or two have been 
thus caught, as the rest avoid it ivith scrupulous 
care, however tempting may be the bait it contains. 
The surest way to remove them is by poison, which, 
however, they frequently" detect and avoid. 

The Black Rat possesses a blackish-gray fur. The 
upper jaw projects fui’ther beyond the lower jaw 
than in the Broum Rat; and the upper fur exhibits 
a number of long hahs or bristles, which project 
beyond the softer under fur. The ears and tail are 
relatively longer in the Black Rat than in the other 
species. The Black Rat exists chiefly in warm and 
tropical climates, and although the notion generally 
received is that already stated, that the black species 
has been exterminated by the increase of the Brown 
Rats, some observers seem to thinlc that the scarcity 
of the former has arisen from the stronger males 
of the brown species mating wdth the black females, 
and thus producing a brown progeny. In France 
the two species live together in haimony. 

The fur of the black and brown-black vaiieties is 
used by furriers for making hats, and in the manu- 
facture of a delicate leather much employed in 
making gloves. Y^hite or albino rats are sometimes 
found, the offspring of white and black parents being 
pied in colour. Several foreign species or varieties 
of rats attain a large size, the Mm giganteus of India 
sometimes attaining a length of 2 feet and upwards. 
The lower castes of Hindus and the Chinese eat rats. 
The ^Yater Rat or Water Yole is described in the 
article Yole (which see). 

The term rat is also applied to other genera and 
species of Rodent animals than those belonging to 
the family Muridse. The Mole Rats or Rat Moles, 
forming the family Aspalacidas, and represented by 
the Common Mole Rat or Slepez {Spalax typJdus) 
of Southern Russia, Asia Minor, and Syria, are 
examples of such forms. The incisors are very large 
and projecting, the outer ears very small, whilst the 
eyes are concealed by the sldn. The tail is rudi- 
mentary. This form lives in brnrows, which it exca- 
vates by means of its powerful claws. The Coast 
Rat or Sand Mole {BatJiyergus mariiimus), included 
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an the above family, of the Cape of Good Hope and 
South African coasts, has the incisor teeth extremely 
prominent and projecting; no outer ears exist; the 
claws of the fore-feet particularly are large and 
powerful. Like the preceding, this animal burrows 
underground. The Lur Country Pouched Eat {Sac- 
cojphorus borealis) of Canada possesses enormous 
cheek-pouches. It averages nearly 10 inches in 
length, the tail measuring about 2 inches. These 
rats are gregarious in habits, living in burrows, and 
feeding chieiiy on roots, seeds, and nuts. The Canada 
Pouched Ptat is a distinct species from the preceding, 
and is distinguished by the slightly grooved incisor 
teetli, those of the Pur Country Pouched Eat being 
deeply grooved. The cheek-pouches, which serve as 
food-receptacles, are about 3 inches in depth, and ex- 
tend from the sides of the mouth to the shoulders. 
These rats are very destructive to young trees and 
plantations. (See the illustration at art. Eodentia.) 
The Bay Bamboo Eat [Rkizomys badhis) found in 
Hepaul, China, and Malacca, is so named from its 
habit of feeding on the bamboo roots. It averages 
a small rabbit in size. The Beaver Eat [Uydrorays 
chrysog aster), inhabiting Tasmania, swims and dives 
well, and attains an average length of 2 feet, with a 
tail of the same measurement. The hind feet are 
webbed, so as to adapt it for its aquatic life. The 
Kangaroo Eat is described under that head, this 
animal being a Marsupial Mammal, and allied to 
the Kangaroos themselves. The Musk Eat or Mus- 
quash is also described in the article of that name 
(which see) ; but a few words may be devoted to 
noticing a Eodent form known as the Coypu Eat or 
Eacoonda {Myopotamus Coypu) of South America, 
a species included in the Castoridas or Beaver family. 
Tins animal inhabits the banks of Chilian rivers, 
bun’owing in the banks, and swimming freely, al- 
though it is of awkward gait on land. The fur is 
reddish-brown in colour, and in general appearance 
the creature is not unlike a miniature beaver. The 
average length is about 2^- feet, the tail being about 
15 inches long and being rounded. These animals 
are hunted for the sake of their fur, which is im- 
ported in large quantities into Europe. 

EAT API A. See Liqueur. 

EATAN. See Eattan Canes. 

EATCHET, in machinery, a bar or piece of me- 
chanism, turning at one end upon a pivot while the 
other falls into the teeth of a wheel, allowing the 
latter to m'ove in one direction only. The teeth of 
this ratchet-wheel aie angular, and on its forward 
motion the ratchet slips easily over the inclined plane 
of each tooth, and falls down l3ehind the perpendicular 
base, and so prevents the backward motion of the 
wheel. 

EATEL, or Honey-badger {MeUivara), a genus 
of animals belonging to the badger family [Mdidce], 
and included in the carnivorous order of Mam- 
malia. These animals are so named from their par- 
tiality for honey as a diet. They are found chiefly 
in South and East Africa, but an allied species occurs 
in India, and is known by the name of Indian Eatel 
or ‘Beejoo.’ The Cape or South African Eatel {Mcl- 
livora Ratel) averages about 3 feet in length, includ- 
ing the tail, which measures 8 or 9 inches in length. 
Like other badgers it is plantigrade in its locomotion, 
that is, applies the whole sole of the foot to the 
ground in walking. The fur is very thick and coarse, 
and serves to protect the animal from the attacics 
of the bees, the nests of which it devastates. The 
colour is black on the under parts, on the muzzle, and 
limbs; whilst the tail, upper 'surface, sides, and neck 
are of grayish hue. The sides are marked each with 
a longitudinal gray stripe, extending into the tail. 
The claws are of strong make, and serve as agents in 


the excavation of the burrows of these forms. These 
animals are of nocturnal habits, and prowl about 
chiefly by night. (See fig. at Carnivora.) The^ 
Eatel of India is said to be carnivorous in its tastes, 
and is said even to devastate the burial grounds. 

EATHENOW, or PuATHEnau, a town in Pmssia, 
in the government of Potsdam, and 32 miles north- 
west of the town of that name, on the right bank of 
the Havel, here crossed by a wooden bridge. It has 
a handsome Protestant church dating from the four- 
teenth century, an old city gateway, a statue of the 
Great Elector, a monument to the soldiers killed in 
the recent wars, a celebrated work in which optical 
instruments are manufactured, and works for wooden 
goods, machinery, large brick and tile works, &c. In 
1675 the Swedes were here defeated by the Branden- 
burg general, Lerfflinger. Pop. (1900), 21,043. 

EATHKEALE, a market town of Ireland, in the 
county of Limericlc, situated on the banks of the 
Deel, about 16 miles south-west of Limerick. It 
contains a court-house, union workhouse, and various 
places of worship. The only business done besides 
the retail trade of the town is the sale of agricultural 
produce at the weekly markets and fairs. It is a 
place of some antiquity. Pop. (1901), 1749. 

EATHLIN, or Eachlin, formerly Eagiiery, an 
island and parish in Ireland, in the county of Antrim, 
and 64 miles off the coast at the town of Bally castle. 
On it are the remains of a castle, in which Eobert 
Bruce took refuge when driven from Scotland by the 
success of Baliol. It is about 64 miles long by IJ 
broad, shaped like an arm bent at the elbow; area, 
3399 acres. There are fine cliffs looking to the north 
and north-west, and the surface rises to the height of 
450 feet. It is fertile in parts, and its inhabitants 
are engaged in farming or fishing. Its fauna includes 
wild goats, choughs, and gyrfalcons. The people 
speak a dialect half Irish, half Gaelic. Pop. 361. 

EATIBOE, or Eaciborz, a town of Prussian 
Silesia, in the government and 40 miles s.s.E. of 
Oppeln, on the left bank of the Oder, which here 
becomes navigable and is crossed by an iron bridge 
(besides a railway bridge). It is the seat of impor- 
tant courts and offices, has a Protestant and two E. 
Catholic churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium and 
other schools, a deaf and dumb institution, &;c. Among 
the articles with which its industries are concerned 
are tobacco, sugar, paper, machinery, nails, glass, 
iron castings, &c. It has an active trade by river 
and railway. Eatibor received town-rights in 1217, 
and was formerly caj)ital of a principality of same 
name. Pop. (1895), 21,680; (1900), 25,236. 

EATIOH, in the army and navy, is the allowance 
of provisions given to each officer, non-commissioned 
officer, soldier, and sailor. In the British army the 
daily home ration is: Meat, f lb.; bread {best seconds)^ 
1 lb. in barracks, 1;^ lb. in camp. Abroad the ration 
is: Meat (fresh or salt), 1 lb., or f lb. preserved meat; 
bread, 1 lb., or biscuit, f lb. Tea, sugar, coffee, &c., 
are not supplied as a public issue either at home or 
abroad, except at certain stations; and when in other 
cases they are issued, a stoppage of Ihd. from the 
soldier’s daily pay is made on account thereof. At 
some stations special rations are issued for sanitary 
reasons connected with the climate. During active 
service the ration may be according to climate and 
circumstances, but the standard is 1 lb. meat, 1^ lb. 
bread, or 1 lb. biscuit or 1 lb. flour, with tea, coffee, 
sugar, vegetables, &c. When a liquor ration is 
allowed the stoppage of pay is Id. The families of 
soldiers accompanying them abroad receive fractions 
of rations : wife, h ; child under fourteen, J. A ration 
of forage at home for cavalry consists of 10 lbs. of 
oats, 12 lbs. of hay, and 8 lbs. straw for each horse. 

In the British navy the daily ration is IJ lb. bis- 
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cuit, or 15 lb. soft bread; spiidts, J of a pint, or an 
equivalent in money; sugar, 2 oz.; cbocolate, 1 oz.; 
tea, ^ oz.; Avhen procurable, fresh meat, 1 lb.; fresh 
vegetables, lb. If fresh provisions are not procur- 
able: salt pork, 1 lb.; split pease, J of a pint; or salt 
beef, 1 lb.; flour, 9 oz.; suet, fj- oz.; currants or raisins, 

oz.; besides a weekly allowance of oatmeal, ^ pint; 
mustard, A oz. ; pepper, ^ oz. ; vinegar, pint. These 
are all issued to the sailor free, so that he is better 
off in this respect than the soldier, since the latter 
has to submit to a stoppage of pay on account of 
certain articles of diet. 

BATIOISrALISM. This term is commonly used 
at the present day as the equivalent of unbelief and 
disbelief in the truth of Christianity, but that is not 
its proper, historical meaning as determined by the 
time and circumstances of its first coming into use. 
It took its rise in German}' about the middle of the 
18 th century, and Avas first ajAplied to the theological 
method a;;d teaching of a certain class of diAunes in 
the Gemian Protestant Church, A\'ho employed it as 
a Aveapon of defence against the attacks of Deism, in 
order to shoAV that the charge of irrationality brougiit 
forAvard against Christianity Avas contrary to its his- 
tory and teaching aaPcii these were properly under- 
stood. The first Rationalists called by that name were 
not professed infidels, although it is true that their 
principles from the first involved such fatal conces- 
sions to the spirit and method of deism that they 
fostered and strengthened it, instead of aiTe.sting its 
progress, and rapidly developed the views of many 
of the Rationalists themselves into full-formed and 
undisguised infidelity. 

In Ms Critical History of Free Thought in refer- 
ence to the Christian Religion, Dr. Farrar, of the 
University of Durham, remarks (p. 589) that the word 
‘Rationalist’ occum in Clarendon, 1646 (State Papers, 
vok ii. p. 40), to describe a party of Presbyterians 
who appealed only to ‘ what their reason dictates to 
them in church and state.’ The ti’eatise of Locke, 
on the Reasonableness of Christianity, ‘caused Chris- 
tians and Deists to appropriate the term and to 
restrict it to religion. Thus by Waterland’s time it I 
had got the meaning of false reasoning on religion ] 
(Works, viii. 67); and, passing into Germany, it ap- 
pears to have become the common name to express 
philosopMcal vieAvs of religion as opposed to super- 
natural. ... During the period when Rationalism 
was predominant as a method in German theology the 
meaning and limits of the term were freely discussed. 
The discussion Avas not a A*erbal one onl}^ but was 
intimately connected AAfith facts. The Rationalist 
theologians AA'ished to define clearly their own position, 
as opposed on the one hand to Deists and Haturalists, 
and on the other to Supernaturalists. Rationalism, 
as thus defined, stands distinguished from Naturalism 
or Deism by having reference to the Christian religion 
and church; but it differs from Supematuralism in 
that reason, not Scripture, is its “formal principle” 
or test of truth, and Amtue, instead of “ faith working 
by love,” is its “material pilnciple” or fundamental 
doctrine.’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the rise of Ration- 
alism, though not under that technical name, took 
place not in Germany, but in England. In its 
extreme form and results, as Deism or Naturalism, its 
first English examples AAme Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Hobbes, and Blount (Oracles of Reason) ; while 
in its milder and less developed form as a theological 
method adopted and applied by men still claiming 
the Christian name, it appeared implicitly, if not 
expressly and formally, in many of the later Avritings 
of the latitudinarian party of the Church of England. 
This Latitudinarianism, both in doctrine and eccle- 
siastical views, Avas a reaction wMch sprang up in 


the second half of the seventeenth century against 
that exclusive appeal to authority, scriptural or 
churchly, or both combined, Avhich had been in the 
ascendant during the preceding hundred years; and 
its characteristic principle Avas the assertion of the 
prerogative and right of reason to decide on all ques- 
tions of religion and morals — not to the exclusion of 
the principle of authority, but side by side Avith 
authority, reason haAung a legitimate jurisdiction of 
its oAvn, for which it claimed due recognition and 
regard. But what was to be thought, more precisely, 
of the place and extent of this jurisdiction of rei;Son1 
Was it to be regarded as subordinate to that of the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures (to say nothing of 
church authority), or as co-ordinate, or as superior 
and even supreme ? If suboi'dinate, to wMat extent 
or Avithin what limits ? If co-ordinate, hoAv w^ere the 
two equal jurisdictions to be reconciled and haimon- 
ized, and how were the needful concessions on either 
side, or both, to be managed ? If superior or supreme, 
how were the claims of faith to be conserA^ed side by 
side Avith those of reason, and hoAv was the authority 
of the word of God as the laav of Christian life to be 
maintained in conflict Avith the word of man, Avith 
the philosophy of boolcs and of schools ? 

It was inevitable that the discussion of sAich vital 
and far-reaching questions should give rise to two 
parties among the Latitudinarians themselves — a con- 
servative party and a progressive party, and that both 
these parties should exhibit all degrees of moderation 
and exti'emeness. It Avas no less inevitable that in 
such a prepared condition of men’s minds on the 
debatable grand question of the relations of faith 
and reason, of man’s philosophy and God’s revelation, 
the new philosophies which had arisen in the seven- 
teenth century — those of Bacon and Descartes — and 
Avhich Avere to folloAV in the eighteenth centmy — 
those of Locke, and Leibnitz, and Kant — should exer- 
cise immense influence, and work enormous changes 
in the direction both of- theological Rationalism and 
of anti-Christian disbelief. 

For a full and very learned and able account of the * 
bearings and effects of all these philosophies upon the 
theology and religion of England, France, and Ger- 
many, the reader is referred to Professor Farrar’s 
Avork already mentioned ; and for many valuable 
additions to that portion of the work Avhich treats of 
the English Deists who began by being Rationalists, 
he is adATsed to consult Dr. Mansel’s review of Dr. 
Farrar’s volume, first published in the Quarterly 
RevieAv, JMy, 1864, and afterwards in the posthumous 
collection of his Letters, Lectm-es, and Reviews 
(1873), under the title of Free-tMnMng, its History 
and Tendencies; AARich treats with special fulness of 
the English Deists, Toland, Collins, Tindal, Woolston, 
Morgan, Chubb, and Annet. In this valuable essay 
— which Avas Avritten as a correctiv'e and counteractiA’’e 
to one of the essays in the famous volume of Essays 
and Reviews, published in 1860 (that by Mark Pat- 
tison, B.D., on Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England, 1688-1750) — Dr. Mansel has pointed out, 
with great metaphysical acumen, the dependence of 
the Rationalism of Toland, the first of the series, upon 
the philosophy of Locke. ‘ Toland, the disciple of 
Locke, found a criterion of religious truth in the 
principles, or what he supposed to be the principles, of 
his master. “ The exact confoimity of our ideas Avith 
their objects” was his ground of persuasion and mea- 
sure of belief, the origin and nature of these ideas 
being explained according to the philosophy of Locke. 
Locke, indeed, wrote his great work without reference 
to theology, and probably Avithout any distinct 
thought of its theological bearings. When challenged 
on account of the relation of his premises to Toland’ a 
conclusions he expressly repudiated the connection, 
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^d declared his oTm sincere belief in those mysteries 
of the Ohristian faith which Toland had assailed. 
No one who Imows anytliing of Locke’s character 
^dll doubt for an instant the sincerity of this dis- 
claimer; but our question does not relate to Locke’s 
personal belief, but to the admissions which may be 
unconsciously involved in some of the positions of his 
nhiloflophy, and which, perhaps, had they been fore- 
seen, mig-ht have led to a modification of those posi- 
tions themselves. This relation of Toland to Locke 
is a question of far more than mere historical interest. 
It is a question affecting the character of English 
theology during the greater part of the eighteenth 
centm’y; it marks the point of departure at which 
the religious teaching of that century separates from 
that of the preceding age; it helps to explain the 
difference, which no student can fail to observe, be- 
tween the one and the other. When the system of 
Locke became the reigning philosophy of the day, it 
numbered disciples among believers and unbelievers 
alike, and the later apologists were thereby enabled 
to contend with the free-thinkers on their own ground 
and with their own weapons. In this they employed 
his philosophy for the purpose for which he would 
himseK have wished it to be employed, and they 
adopted the most effectual means of obtaining an 
immediate triumph over their antagonists. But they 
broke off, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, from 
that gi’and old Catholic theology which had been the 
glory of the English Church in the preceding cen- 
turies; and the point of their separation, apparently 
minute and indifferent in itself, was in fact the leaven 
which has leavened the whole course of English reli- 
gious thought, . for good or for evil, ever since the 
specific evil here referred to, being in all its degrees 
and eff'ects the rationalizing of religious thought, the 
disintegi’ation and vitiation of the system of Christian 
tiTith, by the undue encroachments of the prerogative 
of reason ^vithin the domain of divine teaching and 
truth.’ 

In the following passages of his essay Lr. Mansel 
exhibits in a very instructive manner the downward 
movement of English nationalism in the first half of 
the ISth century, a period of transition which has a 
peculiar interest for us, as being in many respects 
the counterpart of the period through which our 
nation is passing at the present time. ‘The first 
step in the nationalism of that age was an attempt 
to eliminate from the doctrines of Christianity all 
that is above the comprehension of human reason ; 
the second was an attempt to eliminate from the 
contents of Christianity all statements of facts which 
cannot be verified by each man’s personal experience; 
the third was an attempt to get rid of Christianity 
altogether, as having no proper claim to respect and 
obedience — “No dogmatic Chiistianity” maybetn-ken 
as the watchword of the first stage; “No historical 
Christianity” as that of the second ; “ No Christianity 
at all” as that of the third. The representative book 
of the first period was Toland’ s Christianity Not 
Mysterious; of the second, Chubb’s Time Gospel of 
Jesus Christ Asserted; of the thii’d, Bolingbroke’s 
Essays and Fragments. The first represents revealed 
religion as brought down to the level of philosophical 
speculation, and to be tried by philosophical tests; 
the second subjects it to the rough common sense 
of the many; the third represents it as tried and 
condemned by the verdict of the scomer and the 
profligate. 'The tendency of Locke’s philosophy, as 
applied to religiouB belief, pointed in two directions, 
fii^t to a 'distrust of, if not to an actual disbelief in, 
the mysterious and incomprehensible as a part of 
religious belief; secondly, to a depreciation of dis- 
tinctive doctrines in general, as at least unessential, 
and to a dislike of them as impediments to compre- 


hensive communion. Both these tendencies found 
their gradual development in the religious thought of 
the succeeding generation. The open denial of mys- 
teries commenced by Toland was carried on in a 
coarser strain by Collins, the personal friend and 
warm admirer of Locke, but a man of a very dif- 
ferent si)irit. From the mysterious in doctiines the 
assault was extended to the supernatural in facts, in 
the attacks of Collins on the prophecies, and of 
Woolston on the miracles. And finally, when the 
supernatural had thus been entirely eradicated from 
Christian belief, the authority of the teachers natu- 
rally fell with the evidences of their divine mission; 
and Christianity in the hands of Tindal and Morgan 
appears simply as a scheme of natural religion, to be- 
accepted, so far as it is accepted at all, solely on the 
ground of its agreement with the conclusions of 
human reason, but having no special doctrines of its 
own distinct from those discoverable by the light of 
nature, and no special authority of its own, as a 
ground on which it can lay claim to belief.’ 

All these results of English Nationalism had de- 
veloped themselves before the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury'- — and it was only about that date that Geiman 
nationalism began a career which bore a remarkable 
resemblance to that of its English precursor, both in 
the causes, intellectual and moral, which produced ik 
and in the rapidity and fatal effects of the move- 
ment by which it was spread over the whole extent 
of the German Protestant Church, both Lutheran 
and Keformed. For full information of the rise and 
progress and successive stages of German nation- 
alism, the reader must have recourse to German 
sources — such as Tholuck’s History of nationalism, 
Domer’s History of Protestant Theology in Ger- 
many from 'the Beformation to our own Age, and 
Karl Schwarz’s Histoiy of the Newest Theology. 
These are all worlcs of high authority, and the fruits 
of lengthened and able research at the primary 
sources of information. As to English books, in 
addition to Dr. Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, before 
referred to, two other works chiefly contributed to 
call attention in this country to the subject, namely, 
that of Plugh James Bose, on the State of the Pro- 
testant Beligion in Germany, in a series of dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambridge 
in 1825; and a work of Dr. Pusey, in repl}^ to Mr. 
Bose, entitled An Historical Inquiry into the Pro- 
bable Causes of the nationalist Character lately pre- 
dominant in the Theology of Germany, to which work 
was prefixed a letter from Professor Sack, of Bonn, 
on the discourses of Mr. Bose. Tliis appeared in 
1828, and was followed by a second part in 1830, 
which vindicated the opinions expressed in the first 
part against the misconceptions of Mr. Bose. 

One of the earliest causes which conspired to gen- 
erate nationalism in Germany was the introduction 
into the country of English Deism. ‘The connec- 
tion of England with Hanover had caused several 
of the works of the English Deists to be translated 
in Germany, and the general doctrines of natural 
religion expressed by Herbert and Toland were soon 
reproduced, together vfith the difficulties put forth 
by Tindal. But the direct effect of this cause, in 
Professor Farrar’s judgment, ‘has probably been 
exaggerated by the eagerness of those who, in the 
wish to identify German nationalism with English 
Deism, have ignorantly overlooked the unde dif- 
ferences in premises, if not results, which separated 
i them, and the regular internal law of logical devel- 
opment which has presided over the German move- 
ment.’ 

The philosophy of Wolff, which became univer- 
sally dominant in the German schools about the 
middle of the century, had much more to do in 
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preparing the way for Rationalism than any impor- 
tation of foreign litei’ature either from England or 
Erance. ‘ WolE was a disciide of Leibnitz; great as 
a teacher rather than an inventorj who invested the 
system of his master, slightly modified, with the pre- 
cision of form which raised- it to rivalry with the 
perfect s^mimetry of Spinoza’s system. Its orderly 
method possessed the fascination which belongs to 
any encyclopiedic view of human knowledge.’ But 
Wolff was an orthodox Christian; it was only in an 
indirect way that his philosophy exercised a sinister 
influence upon theology. ‘ The evil effects which it 
subsequently produced in reference to religion/ as 
Earrar observes, Svere due only to the point of view 
which it ultimate^ induced. Like Locke’s work on 
The Reasonableness of Christiamt}^ it stimulated 
intellectual speculation concerning revelation. By 
suggesting attemi^ts to deduce a tlie necessary 

character of religious truths, it turned men’s atten- 
tion more than ever awa^’’ from spiritual refigion to 
theology. The attempt to demonstrate everything 
caused dogmas to be viewed apart from their jirac- 
tical aspect; and men being compelled to discard the 
pre^dous method of drawing philosophy out of Scrip- 
ture, an independent philosophy Avas created, and 
Scripture compared A\dth its discoveries. Philosophy 
no longer relied on Scripture, but Scripture rested 
upon philosophy. Dogmatic theology was more a 
part of metaph}' sical philosophy. This was the mode 
in which Wolff’s philosophy ministered indirectly to 
the creation of the disposition to make scriptural 
dogmas submit to reason, which was denominated 
Rationalism. The empire of it Avas undisputed during 
the Avhole of the middle part of the century, until it 
was expelled toAvards the close b}’’ the partial intro- 
duction of Locke’s philosophy and of the system of 
Kant.’ 

The theological movement' Avhich sprang up in 
Germany under the operation of these influences — 
to some extent of foreign origin, but much more 
largely of native groAvth, is that AAEich is denoted 
by the current term German Rationalism — and it 
admits, as the same author observes, of a natural 
diAusion into three parts. The fii'st, a period destruc- 
tive in its tendency, extending to a little later 
than the end of the century, exhibits the gradual 
groAvth of the system, and its spread over every 
department of theology. The second^ reconstructive 
in character — the re-establishment of harmony be- 
tAveen faith and reason, extends till the publication of 
Strauss’s celebrated Avork on the Life of Christ in 
1835; the third, containing the divergent tendencies 
which haA*e created permanent schools, reaches to 
the present time. A distinguished name stands at 
the commencement of each period, representing the 
mind Avhose speculations Avere most influential in 
giving form to the movements. Semler inaugurated 
the destructive movement ; Schleiermacher the con- 
structive; and Strauss precipitated the final forms 
which theological parties have assumed. Such is 
the outline of the history of Rationalism in Germany, 
which it is, of course, impossible for us to fiU in AAuth 
all the necessary particulars AAuthin the limits of this 
article. All that can be done is to call the reader’s 
attention in succession to the three distinguished 
names just enumerated, and even this little must be 
done very succinctly, referring for further biogra- 
phical information respecting them to the several 
articles Avhich treat of them further on in this aawIc. 

The destructive influence of Semler was chiefly 
felt from 1750 to the end of the century. He is the 
true type of a ‘Rationalist’ — stiff a theologian and a 
professed Christian, but no longer such in the old 
sense of Reformation times — in the sense in which 
Luther and Calvin were Christians and divines, but 


in the sense of being first a man of reason and only 
next a man of faith; of being first a philosopher and 
next a divine, as far as liis philosophy Avould affoAV — a 
middle term in short, a connecting-link or conduc- 
tor betAveen Christian faith and its opposite, anti- 
Christian disbelief. He had been brought up among 
the Pietists of the school of Spener and Erancke, but 
when appointed to a theological chair in the Pietistic 
University of Halle his teaching became more and 
more a reaction against the principles and spirit of 
that devout but unscientific school; and occupying 
himself chiefly AAuth the criticism and exegesis of the 
Bible he became the fii’st to introduce that destructive 
style of treatment in both these branches of theology 
which afterwards reached such extremes of irrever- 
ence and violence in the critical and exegetical pro- 
ductions of Eichhorn in the Old Testament and Paulus 
in the NeAA^ It Avas Semler in particular Avho origi- 
nated and introduced the destructive method of 
interpretation IcnoAvn by the name of ‘ accommoda- 
tion,’ his motive being to meet the difficulties and 
objections raised by the Deists to many of the bibli- 
cal narratives and doctrines ‘ by separating the eter- 
nal truth in Scripture from Avhat he considered to be 
local and temporary,’ All the narratives, for example, 
of demoniacal possessions, and the miracles AATought 
by our Lord and his apostles in such cases, Semler 
regarded as ‘ intentional accommodations on the part 
of the teachers to their hearers.’ He Avent so far as 
to consider some of the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment to be an accommodation on the part of our 
Lord to Jewish notions, resolving Christ’s teaching 
and Avork into a compromise betAveen * the Mosaic 
and philosophical paidies in the JcaaTsIi Church. He 
founded no school, but his influence, in the Avords of 
Professor Earrar, ‘decidedly initiated the Rationalist 
movement Avithin the church, one peculiarity of 
Avhich AAdll be found to be that it Avas professedly 
designed in defence of the church, not as an attack 
upon it.’ In addition to the names of Eichhorn and 
Paulus already given as belonging to the most 
adA^aiiced critics and exegetes of this first period of 
Rationalism, those of Rohr and Wegscheider were 
also prominent — the former in the pulpit; the latter 
as a professor, in Halle, of dogmatics. 

Schleiermacher AA^as a Rationalist of a very differ- 
ent type from Semler — so different, indeed, in many 
of the tendencies and effects of his teaching, that it 
is not AAuthout hesitation that we apply to him the 
same generic name. In fact it was his teaching and 
influence more than those of any other man Avhich 
arrested the progress and finally })revailed over the 
SAVay of the older form of German Rationalism just 
described — what Avas termed Rationalism, or the 

Rationalism of common-sense. But he substituted for 
it what AA^as in effect a Rationalism of another though 
a more spiritual kind, the Rationalism of what he 
called the religious consciousness of the human mind 
and the collective Christian consciousness of the early 
church. That is to say, he made this human conscious- 
ness — in both foims, rational and Christian — the ulti- 
mate and supreme standard of religious truth. Luther 
and the other reformers had made the Holy Scrip- 
tures the supreme standard of such truth, and to 
substitute for the Scriptures as that stan^dard even 
the religious consciousness of the human mind as 
shaped by primitive Christian traditions, was only 
to introduce a Rationalism of a new though less 
destructive species, and to lay the authority of God’s 
Word at the feet, of human authority, AAuth an abate- 
ment amounting to no more than this — that the 
human judge thus placed in tlie supreme seat had 
previously received some duastian tincture of sub- 
jective -vieAV and feeling from the AA^ritings and doc- 
trines on which he was to sit in judgment. 





RATIONALISM. 


IS 


The far-reaching effects of this Rationalistic mode 
of thought appeared in the Reconstruction of Chris- 
tian Truth, which he substituted for the work of 
demolition which had been so ruthlessly carried out 
by Semler and other predecessors. It followed from 
his making the coUecHve Christian consciousness the 
last standard of appeal in Christianity that ‘depend- 
ence on apostolic teaching was not the appeal to an 
external authority, but merely to that which was 
the best exponent of the early religious consciousness 
of Christendom in its purest age. The New Testa- 
ment was written for believers, appealing to their 
religious consciousness, not dictating, to it. Inspira- | 
tion is not indeed thus reduced to genius, but to the 
religious consciousness, and is different only in degree, 
and not in kind, from the pious intuitions of saintly ! 
men. The Bible becomes the record of religious 
truth, not its vehicle — a witness to the Christian 
consciousness of apostolic times, not an external 
standard for all time.’ . . . ‘Brom this point 

we may see hov'’ his views of doctrine, as well as his 
criticism of Scripture, were affected by his theory. 
Bor in his view of fundamental doctrines, such as sin 
and the redeeming work of Christ, inasmuch as his 
appeal was made to the collective consciousness, 
those aspects of doctrine only were regarded as 
important or essential which were appropriated by 
the consciousness, or understood by it. Sin was 
accordingly presented rather as unholiness than as 
guilt before God; redemption, rather as sanctification 
than as justification; Chiist’s death, as a mere sub- 
ordinate act in his life of self-sacrifice, not the one 
oblation for the world’s sin; atonement regarded 
to be the setting forth of the union of God mth 
man; and the mode of andving at a state of salva- 
tion, to be a restoration of the union of man with 
God through a land of mystical conception of the 
brotherhood of Christ. , Hence, as might be expected, 
the dogmatic reality of such doctrines as the Trinity 
was weakened. The deity of' the Son, as distinct 
from his superhuman character, became unimportant, 
save as the historical embodiment of the ideal union 
of God with humanity. The Spirit was viewed not 
as a personal agent, but as a living activity, having 
its seat in the Christian consciousness of the chm’ch. 
The objective in each case was absorbed in the spiri- 
tual, as formerly in the old Rationalism it had been 
degraded into the natural. It followed also that the 
Chnstian consciousness, thus able to find, as it were, 
a pliilosophy of religion and of the material * appre- 
hended by the consciousness of inspired men, pos- 
sessed an instinct to distinguish the unimportant 
from the important in Scnpture, and valued more 
highly the eternal ideas intended than the historic 
garb under which the}^ were presented — the ideologi- 
cal tendency, as it is now called’ (Barrar). 

Such a reconstruction of Christian doctrine was 
highly imperfect and erroneous, its errors being en- 
tirely due to the Rationalistic principle which lay at 
its foundation. Still, it was a reconstruction, so far 
as it went, compared with the purely negative and 
destructive work of the older Rationalistic schools 
both of England and Germany. Schleiermacher’s 
influence had at least the effect of reawakening reli- 
gious as2)iration3 in the German mind. His powerful 
genius, early baptized with deep devotional fervour, 
and wielding all the weapons of the highest culture 
and the most advanced learning, gave a strong impulse 
to many of the most gifted minds of Germany in 
the direction of a return to the faith of Luther and 
Melanchthon. ‘Men caught his deep love to a per- 
sonal Christ without imbibing his doctrinal opinions. 
His own views became more evangelical as his life 
went on, and the ^dews of his disciples more deeply 
scriptural than those of their master.’ 


The period of Schleiermacher’s immediate influ- 
ence, which began in 1799 with the publication oi 
his famous Reden liber die Religion an die Gebil- 
deten unter ihrenVerachtem (Discourses on Religion 
addressed to the Educated among its Despisers), may 
be said to have closed in 1835, when Strauss pub- 
lished his Leben Jesu; and it is a melancholy ex- 
ample of the evil side of Schleieimacher’s influence 
that it was his lectures on the life of Christ, heard 
by Strauss at Berlin in 1831, and described by Karl 
Schwarz in his History of the Newest Theology as 
' fuU of destructive scepticism,’ which gave Strauss 
the first impulse to the composition of Ms celebrated 
work. 

When Strauss drew up the Leben Jesu in its 
earlier form he was still in some sense a Christian 
and a theologian — or at least was willing to be so 
regarded. ‘ His work was constructed on Schleier- 
macher’s ideological principle, which abandoned the 
historical importance of miracles as compared with 
the ideas or doctrines wMch were embodied in these, 
but without guai*anteeing the historical reality of the 
miraculous facts. He was in truth an Idealist and 
Ideologist, of the school of Hegel as well as of 
Schleiermacher, and there was a certain gnostical 
sense in which, lilve Hegel himself, he still fancied 
himself to be a Christian theologian as well as a critic 
and 2 )hilosopher.’ But in his last work, The Old 
Baith and the New, addressed to his disciples, he 
put the plain question. Are we still Christians ? and 
answered it in the negative. In more recent times 
the rationalistic tendency has chiefly manifested 
itself in the literary and historical criticism of the 
Bible, and already many of the conclusions of the 
‘higher criticism’, though formerly regarded as ex- 
cessively rationalistic, have been generally accepted. 

Rationalism has made great advances in Britain 
during the nineteenth century, and it has profoundly 
influenced the modes of thinking of all religious- 
sects. This rationalism has manifested itself not only 
as a critical and in part destructive movement, but 
also as a constructive movement, having for its aim 
the substitution of immediate spiritual religion for 
the religions which depend on external authority of 
any kind. It is, in fact, an attem 2 :>t to strip the lofty 
theism of Christianity of what are regarded as its 
imperfections inherited from past ages of greater 
suj)erstition and narrower outlook than ours, and to 
disengage the transcendent personality of Jesus from 
what are considered to be the accretions of credulity. 
On the critical side the great names in British 
rationalism include those of Bishop Colenso (The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, 1862-79), Professor 
Robertson Smith, Dr. Samuel Davddson, Matthew 
Arnold, Canon Driver, and Canon Che^me, and the 
movement culminates in the publication of the En- 
cyclopedia Biblica (1900 onv-ards). Among lives 
of J esus of rationalist tendency Seele 5 ^’s Ecce Homo 
(18G5) is notable ; and among the British leaders in 
the rationalistic reconstruction of theology during 
the century have been Coleridge, James Martineau, 
B. D. Maurice, John Caird, B. W. Nevunan, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Mark Pattison, and othei'S. The gi-eat 
rationalists of the United States, all mainly construc- 
tive, were W. E. Channing, R. W. Emerson. Theo- 
dore Parker, and John Biske. Religious rational- 
ism is but one of the many manifestations of what 
is called the scientific and histoiical spirit. This 
spirit has often led to agnosticism, but many to-day 
find in the system of Herbert Spencer, vtho is gene- 
rally called agnostic, an impregnable basis for pure 
theism. 

Besides the works above referred to. the foilowing 
may be recommended: Mackays The Thlingen 
School and its Antecedents Becky's History 
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of Rationalism in Europe (1865) ; Hurst’s History 
of Rationalism (1866); Fisher’s Faith and Rational- 
ism (1879),; Tulloch’s Rational Theology and 
Christian Pliilosophy in England in the l7th Cen- 
tury (1872) ; and Movements of Religious Thought 
(1885) ; Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe 
(1867), and Conflict between Religion and Science ’ 
(1871); Pfieiderer’s Development of Theolog}^ in 
Germany since Kant (1890); and Bechtel’s Die 
Positive Theologie und der Moderne.Rationalismiis 
(1894). 

RATISBON (German, Regensburg), a town of 
Bavaria, near the centre of the kingdom, capital of 
the province of Oberpfalz (Upper Palatinate), on the 
right bank of the Danube, here crossed by a stone 
bridge of 15 arches, about 11 00 feet long (leading to the 
suburb of Stadt-am-Hof), and opposite the junction of 
the Regeu, 65 miles N.N.E. of Munich. It is very irregu- 
larl}^ built, and the streets are generally narrow and 
winding. The houses are more venerable for their 
antiquity than remarkable for architectural merit, 
though many of them have an imposing appearance, 
rendered more strildng by the lofty loopholed towera 
by which they are surmounted. There are, however, 
several spacious and handsome streets and squares, 
and pleasure-grounds on the site of the old ramparts. 
The most remarkable public buildings are the cathe- 
dral, founded in 1275, which ranks as one of the 
finest Gothic edifices in Germany, with a lofty and 
imposing front, two modem open-work towers, a 
richly-sculptured portal, and an interior arranged 
with much simplicity and in excellent taste, con- 
taining interesting monuments, and lighted by beau- 
tifully-painted' windows; the Romanesque church of 
St, Emmeran, with detached belfry, the church of 
St. Ulrich (begun in 1250), the church of the old 
monastery of Irish Benedictines, and the church of 
Obennunster; the abbey of St. Emmeran, a large 
pile of buildings, now converted into an extensive 
but not handsome palace of the princes of Thurn and 
Taxis; the town-house, a gloomy, irregular structure, 
adorned with a beautiful Gothic portal, and histori- 
cally interesting as the place in which, for a centui’y 
and a half, the imperial diets were held (1663-1806); 
the episcopal palace, the mint, theatre, synagogue, 
public library, antiquarian museum, lyceum, semi- 
nary, two gymnasiums, picture-gallery, blind asylum, 
(fee. Ratisbon possesses many ornamental fountains, 
and several monuments. The manufactures embrace 
lead and other pencils, porcelain and stone-ware, 
hosiery, woollen cloth, leather and articles in leather, 
machinery and hardware, gloves, sugar, and tobacco. 
There are also book printing establishments, brew- 
eries and distilleries, shipbuilding yards, and numerous 
other works. The trade, for which the Danube, with 
the steamboats that ply upon it, affords admhable 
facilities, is of great importance, and includes a good 
deal of transit. The principal articles, in addition to 
the above articles of manufacture, are salt, wood, and 
corn. About 6 miles to the east, on the summit of 
a hill, is the celebrated Walhalla (which see). Ra- 
tisbon is an ancient place, having been a Celtic town 
with the name of Radaabona. It acquired consider- 
able importance under the Romans, but all the build- 
ings erected by them have disappeared, with exception 
of the remains of an old Roman city gateway, and a 
square, massive tower, of rough masonry. In more 
modern times it became the residence of the old dukes 
of Bavaria, then rose to the rank of a free imperial 
city, and continued long to be the chosen seat of the 
imperial diets. Before the discoveries of modem 
navigators opened a new way to the East, it was the 
chief emporium for its produce; but soon after these 
discoveries trade opened for itself other channels, and 
Ratisbon fell rapidly into decay. It has repeatedly 


suffered much from the ravages of war. The sieges 
v;hich it h.as stood number no leas than seventeen, 
and were often accompanied with bombardments. 
Of these, the last and perhaps most disastrous was 
in 1809, when, after an obstinate defence b}* the 
Austrians, it was stormed by the French. Pop. 
(1890), 37,567; (1895), 41,671; (1900), 45,426. 

RATTTriS, Huxley’s second division of birds, in- 
cluding the Ostriches and other Cursorial or Running 
Birds, so named from the raft-like or flattened char- 
acter of their breast-bone, 'which is destitute of a pro- 
minent keel or ridge. The Carinate birds, including 
all other living birds, are those in which the breast- 
bone possesses such a keel, to which the pectoral or 
wing muscles are attached. The wings in the Ratitse 
are rudimentary, and hence the powers of flight bear 
an evident relation to the degree of development of 
the sternal keel. Huxley’s third division of birds is 
that of the Saururce, which includes the fossil, and 
extinct Archaeopteryx. See Oenithology. 

RATLINES, small lines which traverse the shrouds 
of a ship horizontally, at regular distances of about 
15 to 16 inches, from the deck upwards, forming a 
variety of ladders reaching to the mast-heads, 

RAT MOLE. See Rat. 

RATTAN CANES are produced by a species of 
Calamus, a genus of the order of Palms. The species 
have all perennial, long, round, solid, jointing, un- 
branching stems, extremely tough and pliable, often 
ascending among the branches of trees. They grow 
in profusion along the banks of rivers in tropical 
Asia and the neighbouring islands. All the species are 
very useful, and are applied to various purposes; the 
fruit and young stems of all furnish nutriment, and 
a drink is obtained from the liquid which flows from 
wounds in the spadix. One species is even cultivated 
for its fruit, which is the size of a walnut, and covered 
with scales. Certain species furnish cables, cords, 
and withes of exceeding strength. Calamus Rotang, 
0. Zalacca, and rudentum supply Malacca and 
Rattan canes. Partridge canes, and those called 
Penang laioyers, are also the produce of species of 
Calamus. The stems of 0. rudentum are said to 
attain a height of 500 feet. The quantity of rattans 
annually imported into Great Britain is very great; 
they are extensively used in chair- malcing. 

RATTANY (or Rataithia) ROOT, the root of the 
Krameria triandra, the IC Ixina, and other sorts of 
Krameria, plants allied to the natural order Poly- 
gale©, and growing wild in the mountains of Peru, 
Bolivia, and other parts of South America. The 
dried root is valued for its powerful astringent and 
tonic properties, and is also used as a tooth-powder 
mixed with charcoal. One of the best sorts is the 
Savanilla rattany, which is brought from Colombia, 
A saturated tincture of rattany root in brandy is 
called wine-colouring, and is used in Portugal to 
give roughness to port wines. 

RATTLESNA KE , a species of serpents belonging 
to the Viperine division of the order Ophidia, a division 
distinguished by all its members possessing no solid or 
ordinary teethiu the upper jaw, which is provided with 
two hollow or canaliculated fangs, grooved and pierced 
for the transmission of the fluid of poison-glands. 
The lower jaw possesses teeth of ordinary kind. 
The head is broad and of triangular shape, being 
broadest behind, and the scales of the head are gener- 
ally of small size. The Rattlesnakes of themselves 
form the family Crotalidcc, and possess representatives 
in warm and tropical regions, other than North 
America, where these snakes are chiefly found. The 
Crotalid© possess a deep sulcus or pit on each side 
of the nose, beneath each nostril Each pit, the 
' functions of which are unknown, is lined by small 
I scales. The head is broad and flattened, and the 
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abdomen is invested by broad scuta or shield-like 
scales. The fangs are of large size in these snakes, 
which are more particularly characterized by the 
presence of certain peculiar epidermic or skin append- 
ages attached to the tail. These appendages, con- 
stituting the ‘rattle’ of these serpents, consist of a 
series of loosely articulated homy cells of pyramidal 
shape, which make a rattling noise on the animal 
mo\dng about. The number of pieces in this rattle 
are said to increase according to the age of the 
animal, a new segment being said to be added after 
each change or moulting of the skin. The use or 
function of this peculiar apparatus has not been 
accurately determined. The former idea of its con- 
stituting a kind of warning rattle to advise humanity 
of the vicinity of these creatures, cannot be enter- 
tained, on the reasonable ground that ‘ Providence ’ 
cannot be credited with arming an animal to its own 
obvious disadvantage. On the other hand it is said 
that the rattle imitates the note of an insect known 
as the Cicada, and that birds swooping down to seize 
the supposed insect are caught by the snake; while 
it has also been suggested that the rattle may be 
used to startle marmots, squirrels, and other small 
animals out of their burrows, so as to give the snake 
an o[)portunity of seizing them. This latter idea is 
also inappropriate, the movements of these snakes 
being slow and lethargic. It is probable the 
rattle may be used as a sexual call, and may 
sound when the reptile is irritated. The Common 
Battlesnake {Orotalus liorridus) averages in length 
from 4 to 6 feet, but occasionally specimens measur- 
ing 8 or more feet in length have been met with. 
The head is of a brown coloiu*; the eye being red. 
The upper parts are of yellowdsh-brown colour, 
marked with iiTegularly-shaped broad bands of black 
colour. This form chiefly inhabits Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and neighbouring states of North America. 
The bite is very dangerous when effectively delivered, 
the poison being of very virulent nature. This snake 
does not bite unless much provoked, and will rather 
avoid man than face him. The rattlesnaJce feeds 
on dead birds, seeming to prefer dead animals to 
the living forms. These snakes mostly aboimd in 
dry sandy places, and particularly in hilly situations. 
The Indians are said to possess effective antidotes 
for the bite of this snake; but it is doubtful if these 
much-vaunted remedies are to be trusted in prefer- 
ence to the more rational and open treatment of 
medical science. These serpents have greatly de- 
creased in localities where they formerly' abounded, 
in consequence of the extension of cmlizipg influ- 
ences. A very curious ciinumstance in connection 
with these serpents may be lastly mentioned, this 
circumstance being the apparent antipathy which 
these forms possess to the leaves of the White Ash- 
tree {Fraximis Americana). Various experiments 
made with these leaves have shown that a rattlesnalce 
brought into proximity with these leaves was throvm 
into violent contortions, and did not offer to strilce, 
as it did v/hen similarl}^ treated with leaves of a 
sugar maple. No explanation can yet be afforded of 
this and analogous antipathies exhibited by certain 
animals to certain substances, or even to other animal 
forms. See illustrations at Beptilia. 

The family Crotalidcc includes other forms in which 
no rattles exist, such as the dreaded Craspedocephalus 
lanceolatus of the West Indies, the tail of which pos- 
sesses a spine, and the poison of which is exceedingly 
active. 

BAIJCH, Chbistian, an eminent German sculp- 
tor, was bom of humble parentage in Arolsen, the 
capital of the Principality of Waldeck, on 2d Jan. 
1777, and having early displayed a turn for model- 
ling, received some instructions from the sculptor 


Buhl, residing at Cassel. At the age of twenty he 
proceeded to Berlin to take possession of the effects 
of a brother just deceased, who had acted as one of 
the ro 3 'al lackeys, a situation to which Bauch now 
succeeded. In this occupation he had frequently an 
opportunity of seeing Queen Louisa, and was induced 
to attempt forming a clay bust of her, which, when 
completed, was shown to her and lOng Prederick 
William III. They sent him to study under the 
sculptor Schadow, and afterv'ards at Dresden, in the 
Mengs collection of plaster casts from the antique. 
In 1804 Bauch proceeded to Borne, where he made 
the acquamtance of Thorwaldsen and Can ova, and 
obtained the patronage of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the Prussian minister. Having executed here several 
successfid worlcs, he received an invitation in 1811 
from the king to come to Berlin to design a mauso- 
leum for Queen Louisa, who had recently died. This 
behest w'as accomplished by him, and in 1814 his 
celebrated statue of the queen was deposited in the 
mausoleum at Charlottenburg. His fame was now 
established, and orders for busts and monumental 
works flowed in upon liim from aU quarters. Among 
his chefs d’ceuvre may be mentioned more especiall}’- 
the monument of King Prederick William III., 
adjoining that of Queen Louisa, in the Charlotten- 
burg mausoleum; the colossal equestrian statue of 
Prederick the Great, opposite the Prince of Prussia’s 
palace at Berlin; the marble statues of Biilow and 
Scharnhorst; the bronze ones of Bliicher, Gneisenaii, 
and York; the six colossal figures of Victory in the 
Walhaiia; and a group representing Moses with his 
hands supported by Aaron and Hiu. After enjoying 
a long and prosperous career Bauch was at last 
attacked by the stone, and visited Dresden -with the 
view of submitting to a surgical operation for its 
removal. This, however, from his advanced age, 
was not deemed advisable, and he expired on 3d 
December, 1857. 

PwAUHES HALTS, an educational and benevolent 
institution at Horn, near Hamburg, founded and long 
superintended by Dr. J. H. Wichem, opened Lst 
November, 1833. It is in connection with the Ger- 
man Home Mission, and besides forming a refuge 
for neglected children, receives boarders (male* and 
female) from the higher classes, and serves as a train- 
ing school for those wishing to become teachers, 
superintendents, or assistants in hospitals, reforma- 
tories, houses of correction, and the like. The first 
foundation of this institution, which has already 
become a model for others in Germany, Prance, Eng- 
land, and Holland, was laid by a wealthy citizen of 
Hamburg, who bequeathed to it a piece of land. It 
was opened at first with only twelve neglected chil- 
dren, but gradually more land has been acquired and 
new buildings have been erected, and the establish' 
ment has all the appearance of a compact little 
colony. - It is supported partly by voluntary sub- 
scription, the profits arising from the manufactures 
and business carried on in connection with it, and 
the fees of the richer pupils. At a recent date over 
100 poor children (tw'o-thii'ds of v/hom were boys) 
were receiving instruction within its walls. They 
live in families of twelve, each family being under 
the care of a young artisan, who employs the children 
according to their capabilities in indoor or outdoor 
work The educational department is in the hands 
of assistants, who also take part in the instruction 
of the institution in order to prepare themselves for 
the work of the Home Mission in other localities. 
The whole staff of assistants, consisting of young 
men of twenty to twenty-nine years of age, are formed 
into a kind of society, and receive a three years’ 
training in the institution. They receive board and 
clothing, but no salary. Since 1844 the institution 
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RAUPACH- 

has carried on a printing- and boohhinding business, 
to ^riiich Ts'as added (in 154?) a boolcselling establish- 
ment. situated in Hamburg, 

SAUPACH, Eenst &XJAMIX Salomo, one of 
the most prcdinc dramatic poets of Germanv, bom 
in 17 S4 at Straupitz. not fai' from Liegnitz, attended 
the gymnasium of the latter to’nm.j and proceeded in 
1501 to Halle to stud^' theologj. He afterwards 
went as a tutor to Paissia. and in 1 SI 6 obtained a 
chair in the L^niTersity of St. Petersburg; but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with his colleacriieE hnally 
quitted the counti-y in 1522, and after rarious changes 
nnall}' settled in Berlin, where he employed himself 
chieriy in vrriting for the stage, and died in 1552. 
He also published two collections of tales (in 1520 
and I Sodh which met with little success. THs di*a- 
matic IT orbs have been collected and published in 
two di\d5ions, -the one containing his comic pieces, 
under the name of Dramatische Werke homischer 
Gattung \titree toH Hamburg, 1525-34): and the 
other, his more serious or traric pieces, under -the 
name of IhaimatiscbeTTerkeernster Gattung, amount- 
ing to no fewer than eighteen volumes. His produc- 
tions disiday considcirable knowledge of stage enect, 
great creative iiower, and a wealth of verbal ivii. A 
hie of the di'amatist was pubhshed by Pauline Pmu- 
pach ^Berlin, IS 54). 

Pv-A"\'AILLAC, PsAgrqois, the murderer of Henry 
TV. of Pr,ance, bom at Tonimes, near Angouleme, in 
157S. He commenced life under uiifavour.able cir- 
cumstances. His father vras ruined bv htigation. and 
Prancois hved for the nrst year of his emstence on 

both ends^ meet, however, was thrown into 

nonsiderahle rkne. At last he was released, and turned 
out into the world a beggar. He took service in the 
order of the Pemilants. but w.as expelled shortly after- 
wards as a visionary. Has naturally gloomy disyosi- 
tivm degenerated into a wild fanaticism when he beg:m 
to meddle in rehgious conti'oversies, which at that 
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and smaller, and the body being generally of hghte? 
build. The plumage in the 3 'oung state is not so jet 
black as in the adult. The tongue is black in colour, 
and bind or forked at its tip. 

These birds are well known for their instincts and 
sagacity, and have before now suggested to both poet 
and novelist many interesting traits of comparative 
kind, when brought into relation with the ways of 
humanity itself. Dickens’ Grip afrords an example 
of a raven of hction, which has Sts counterpart- in 
many living and actual examples. They may bo 
successfully taught to imitate closely the human 
voice, and to speak distinctly. TPese birds are very 
courageous, and will attack and repel invaders on 
their own domains. They are Imown to attack living 
animals, such as frogs and rats, rabbits, Pc., and may 
even Idll other birds, although the stories told of 
their attacking young lambs certainly require con- 
hrmation. The eggs, numbering hve or six, of a pale 
green or blue vith brown spots, are laid in March: 
both male and female incubate, and the young are 
hatched after about twenty days. In May the young 
can nv about and provide for themse* es. These 
birds are said to attain in some cases to a long age; 
and occur througbout Purc'pe, I'eing also found in 
fSTorth America and in the Polar regions. 

PuAMEHlX A, a town of Italy, caiktal of the pro- 
vince of the same name, on the left bank of the Mon- 
tone, near the connuence of the rvonco, about 4 miles 
west of the A-iriatic, and 43 miles east by south of 
Bologna, and connected by a branch line with the 

district, and is surrounded by earthen ramparts; has 
a circuit of about 3 miles, and has a dull appearance, 

streets are in general regular .and spacious. The 
nrincinal e'dinces are the cathedrA founded in the 
fourth but rebuilt during the seventeenth century,, 
and adorned vath some of Guido's nnest paintings; 
the ancient baptistery, an octagonal structure, sepa- 
rated from the cathe-dral by a street: the Basilica of 
San Yitale, in the pure Byzantine style, with all the 
accessories of eastern splendour, buht in the reign, 
of .Justinian, in imitation of St Soj'hia at Constan- 
tino:de, and adopted hy {hharlemagne as the model 
cf his church at Aix-Ia-Chanelle: the Bashica of San 
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Rayenna is said to have been founded by Thes- 
salians (Pelasgians), and afterwards to have come 
into iDossession of the Umbrians. It long remained 
ah insignificant place, and its greatness did not begin 
until Augustus made it one of the two chief stations 
of the Roman fleet. During the decline of Rome, 
A.D. 404, Honorius made it the seat of the Western 
Empire, and by availing himself of its strong natural 
position, due to the morasses with which it was sur- 
rounded, and adding to its fortifications, made it 
almost secure against an}’’ hostile attack. During 
his reigu and the regency of his sister Placidia it 
was adorned with many of its noblest edifices. ISTot 
long after it fell into the hands of Odoacer, who in 
his turn was expelled by Theodoric, under whom it 
became the capital of the Goths. After two of his 
descendants had succeeded it was recaptured by 
Belisarius, the celebrated general of Justinian, who 
made it an exarchate, and conferred it on Uarses, 
his favourite lieutenant. This exarchate, after last- 
ing for nearly two centuries, was terminated by 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, who, ha\dng cap- 
tured the city, made it the metropolis of the Longo- 
bardic Kingdom in 752. Pepin and Charlemagne, 
having succeeded in expelling the Lombards, made 
a present of Ravenna and its exarchate to the pope, 
with whom, though not without occasional interrup- 
tions, it remained till 1860. Under the waUs of 
Ravenna, in 1512, the united armies of Louis XIL 
of Prance and the Duke of Perrara gained a victory 
over the Spanish and Papal troops, but paid dearly 
for it, as they lost their brave young commander, 
Gaston de Poix, and many of his best captains. Pop, 
of commune (1901), 63,839. 

RAVENSBURG, a town of Wurtemberg, in a 
valley on the Schussen, 22 miles e.n.e. of Constance. 
It is irre^larly built, has considerable remains of 
its old fortifications, old towers, and an old town-house. 
A splendid view of the Lake of Constance, the Alps, 
&c., is obtained here. Pop. (1900), 13,453. 

RAVENSCROPT, Thomas, an English musical 
composer, was born in 1592, educated for his profes- 
sion in St. Paul’s choir, and received the decree of 
Bachelor of Music from Cambridge, as it is believed, 
when only in his fifteenth year. In 1611 he pub- 
lished a collection of twenty-three part-songs, under 
the title of Melismata, Musical Phansies, &c., some 
of which are of great beauty. In 1614 appeared his 
Brief Discourses, another collection of part-songs 
(twenty in number), prefixed by an essay on the 
ancient musical modes. In 1621 he published his 
Whole Book of Psalms, containing a tune for each 
of the 150 psalms, many newly composed, and ail 
harmonized in four parts by Tallis, John Milton 
(the poet’s father), Ravenscroft himself, and other, 
musicians. The composer died about 1635. 

RAWAL PINDI, a municipal town and military 
centre of Hindustan, in the Panjab, capital of the 
division and district of its own name, between the 
Indus and the Jhilam, and on the railway from 
Lahore to Peshawar. It consists of the native town 
and the cantonments, separated by the small river 
Leh, and is quite a modem place, with wide, hand- 
some, and weU-kept streets, having rapidly increased 
in recent years. There is a strong fort, within which 
is an arsenal, and there are a number of good public 
buildings, Anglican and other churches, schools for 
European boys and girls, normal school, ‘European 
shops and hotels, public gardens and large public 
park, good bazaar with memorial archway attached, 
and a handsome and spacious market. A consider- 
able part of the trade ■with Cashmere passes through 
Rawal Pindi, which also trades in grain, and has an 
annual horse fair. There are no manufactures of 
importance. Pop. (1891); 73,795; (1901), 87,688. 
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RAWITSCH, a toum in Prussia, in the govern- 
ment and 55 miles south of Posen. It is tolerably 
well built, and. carries on manufacturing industries 
of some importance. Pop. (1895), 12,362. 

RAWjMARSH, a town of England, in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 12 miles south-west of Don- 
caster, vuth ironworks, steel-rolling mills, and col- 
lieries. Pop. (1891), 11,983; (1901), 14,587. 

RAWTENSTALL, a municipal borough of Eng- 
land, in Lancashire, IS miles north of Manchester. 
It consists of regular and well-built streets, w’ith 
handsome places of worship and schools, public park, 
technical school, theatre, cemetery, fee. It is a 
centre of the cotton, woollen, and slipper manufac- 
tures. The town was incorporated in 1891. Pop. 
(1891), 29,507; (1901), 31,052. 

RAY, a single line of light. See Optics. 

RAY {Raia), a group of fishes of the order of 
Elasmobranchii, including several genera and many 
species. The Skates and the Rays are nearly allied 
to each other, and together form the group Batides. 
These fishes are recognized by their broad flattened 
bodies, which are generally of a rhomboidal shape, 
and consist in greater part of the enormously devel- 
oped pectoral or breast fins, which are supported 
upon a modified portion of the anterior skeleton. 
'‘I hese fins are not free and separate, but appear as if 
united to, and as if forming part of the body itself. 
The body in these fishes is therefore truly broad and 
flattened from above downwards, so as to present a 
broad back and belly. Such, however, is not the 
case with the Elounders, Turbots, and other fishes of 
the family Pleuronectid®, the characters of which 
are explained in the article of that name. On the 
upper surface of the disc-like body the eyes are 
borne, together with spiracles or apertures, by which 
water may be admitted to the gill-sacs. The mouth, 
nostrils, and gill-openings (five on each side) exist in 
the lower surface of the body. The tail is elongated 
and slender, and is generally armed vdth sharp spin- 
ous processes. Two or more doi^al fins may exist, 
whilst the caudal or tail fin is of the heterocercal or 
unequally -lobed conformation. The scales are of 
the placoid (which see) variety. The mouth is gen- 
erally furnished with broad fiat teeth of rhomboidal 
shape, and is of small size. These fishes are ovi- 
]3arous, and produce eggs, which are inclosed in car- 
tilaginous capsules resembling sea-weed in texture, 
frequently cast up on the sea-shore, and known 
familiarly as ‘mermaids’ purses,’ and as ‘sea-purses,’ 
Sic. Occasionally the Rays may attain very large 
dimensions, and correspondingly immense weights. 
They are bottom-fishes, inhabiting the lower strata 
of water, and feeding upon other small fishes, Crus- 
tacea and MoUusca. They swim chiefly by peculiar 
undulating motions of the edges of the pectoral fins. 

In the teue Rays (Raima) the snout is more or less 
pointed and prolonged, and twm dorsal fins exist near 
the end of the tail. The most common members of 
this group are the Thomback (Raia clavata), so named 
from the curved spines which arm the back and tail: 
two spines existing above and two below the muzzle. 
Each side of the tail possesses a row of shorter spines. 
The colour is brown, w’ith whitish spots on the upper 
surface. Two dorsal fins, and a caudal or tail fin 
exist. The White Ray (Raia haiis) possesses an 
acutely -pointed muzzle, the body being somewhat 
lozenge-shaped. The head is slightly raised or ele- 
vated above the flattened body. The colour is ashy- 
gray above, and white, with rows of black spots, on 
the under parts. The tail is elongated, and possesses 
hooked spines along its ridge. The Sharp -nosed 
Ray (R. oxyrhynchiis) is stated to be a favourite 
French food-fish; the Homel}^! Ray (R. maculata) 
beiiit: another species frequently sold in the London 
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has carried on a printing and bookbinding business, 
to which was added (in 1S49) a bookselling establish- 
ment, situated in Hamburg. 

RAUPACH, Ernst Benjamin Salomo, one of 
the most prolific dramatic poets of Germany, bom 
in 1784 at Straupitz, not far from Liegnitz, attended 
the gymnasium of the latter to-wn, and proceeded in 
1801 to Halle to study theology. He afterwards 
went as a tutor to Pv,ussia, and in 1816 obtained a 
chair in the University of St. Petersburg; but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with his colleagues finally 
quitted the country in 1822, and after various changes 
toall}’- settled in Berlin, where he employed himself 
chiefly in writing for the stage, and died in 1852. 
He also jiublished two collections of tales (in 1820 
and 1833), which met with little success. His cba- 
matic works have been collected and published in 
two divisions, the one containing his comic pieces, 
under the name of Dramatische AVerke komischer 
Gattung (three vols. Hamburg, 1828-34); and the 
other, his more serious or tragic pieces, under the 
name of Dramatische Werke ernster Gattung, amount- 
ing to no fewer than eighteen volumes. His produc- 
tions display considerable Imowledge of stage effect, 
great creative power, and a wealth of verbal udt. A 
life of the dramatist was published by Pauline Bau- 
pach (Berlin, 1854). 

PtAAUkILLAC, Eran^ois, the murderer of Hem-y 
TV. of Prance, bom at Touvres, near Angouleme, in 
1578. He commenced life under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. BCis father was ruined by litigation, and 
Pran9ois lived for the fii’st year of his existence on 
the charity of his neighbours. He became success- 
ively valet to an attorney, in which situation he 
learned to read and write, attorney’s clerk, and 
schoolmaster. He could never succeed in making 
both ends meet, however, and was thromi into 
Angouleme prison for debt, where he remained for a 
considerable time. At last he was released, and turned 
out into the world a beggar. He took serrice in the 
order of the Peuillants, but was expelled shortl}^ after- 
wards as a visionary. Has naturally gloom^^ disposi- 
tion degenerated into a wild fanaticism when he began 
to meddle in religious controversies, which at that 
time continued to distract his unhappy country. 
Pilled '«\dth hatred of the new* doctrines, he became 
accustomed to consider Eong Henry as the arch 
enemy of the church, to destroy whom would be a 
meritorious work. May 14, 1610, he succeeded in 
his purpose. (See Henry TV.) He was seized, con- 
demned to death, and underwent his sentence on the 
27th of Alay. He died under the severest torture, 
of more than an hour’s duration, which he endured 
with tranquillity, as he had done the rack, and with- 
out betraying any especial repentance or naming any 
accomplices. 

RAAM^LIU, in fortification, was ancientl}’- a flat 
bastion placed in the middle of a curtain, but is now 
a detached worlv, composed only of two faces, which 
make a salient angle, and raised before the curtain 
on the counterscarp of the place. A ravelin is a tri- 
angular work, resembling the point of a bastion with 
the flanks cut off, and has superseded the old crescent- 
shaped demi-lune. See Portiitcation. 

RAVEU {Oorvus corax) ^ a species of Corvinse or 
true Crows, included with that division in the Coni- 
rostral section of the order Insessores (v/hich see). 
The upper mandible in this form has no teeth or 
serrations at its apex, and the ridge of this mandible 
is more or less curved. The Mungs are long and 
slightly rounded. The raven is the largest species 
of its group, and is of black colour, although the 
plumage exhibits when variously 'viewed metallic 
tints and lustres. The colour of the female is less 
deep than that of the male, the bill beinsr less stout 


and smaller, and the body being generally of lighter 
build. The plumage in the young state is not so jet 
black as in the adult. The tongue is black in colour, 
and bifid or forked at its tip. 

These birds are well knoMm for their instincts and 
sagacity, and have before now suggested to both poet 
and noveKst many interesting traits of comparative 
kind, when brought into relation -with the ways of 
humanity itseK. Dickens’ Grip affords an example 
of a raven of fiction, which has its counterpart in 
many living and actual examples. They may be 
successfully taught to imitate closely the human 
voice, and to speak distinctly. These birds are very 
courageous, and will attack and repel invaders on 
their own domains. They are known to attack li'ving 
animals, such as frogs and rats, rabbits, &c., and may 
even kill other birds, although the stories told of 
their attacking young lambs certainly require con- 
firmation. The eggs, numbering five or six, of a pale 
green or blue wdth bro'vvn spots, are laid in March; 
both male and female incubate, and the young are 
hatched after about twenty days. In May the 3mung 
can fly about and provide for themse' es. These 
birds are said to attain in some cases to a long age; 
and occur throughout Europe, being also found in 
Uorth America and in the Polar regions. 

RAA^ENHA, a town of Itah", capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, on the left bank of the Mon- 
tone, near the confluence of the llonco, about 4 miles 
west of the Adriatic, and 43 miles east by south of 
Bologna, and connected by a branch line wdth the 
ISIilan and Biindisi Railway. It stands m a marshy 
district, and is surrounded b}^ earthen ramparts; has 
a circuit of about 3 mUes, and has a dull appearance, 
though many of its houses are handsome, and its 
streets are in general regular and spacious. The 
principal edifices are the cathedral, foimded in the 
fourth but rebuilt during the seventeenth century, 
and adorned wdth some’of Guido’s finest , paintings; 
the ancient baptisterjq an octagonal structure, sepa- 
rated from the cathedral b}^ a street; the Basilica of 
San Vitale, in the pure Byzantine style, with aU the 
accessories of eastern splendour, built in the reign 
of Justinian, in imitation of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, and adopted by Charlemagne as the model 
cf his church at Aix-la-Chapelle; the Basilica of San 
Giovanni Evangelista, foimded in 425 b}’’ the Empress 
GaUa Placidia, consisting of three naves, supported 
by twenty-four ancient columns, and surmounted by 
a quadrangular campanile; the church of San Gio- 
vanni Battista, founded also by Galla Placidia; the 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, containing a massive sar- 
cophagus of Greek marble, in which the ashes of the 
empress lie; the palace of Theodoric,ldng of the Ostro- 
Goths, once a most magnificent structure, but reduced 
to a mere ruin by Charlemagne, wPo carried aw’ay 
its ornaments and mosaics; the tomb of Dante, con- 
sisting of a sarcophagus of Greek marble; the arch- 
bishop’s palace and chapel, the towm-house, the librar}^., 
containing70,000 volumes and 700 AiSS.; themuseum,, 
containing a rich cabinet of medals; and the academy 
of the fine arts. At a distance of 3 miles from the 
to%vn is the church cf San Apollinare in Classe, 
erected in 534-549, restored in 1779, one of the most 
imposing basilicas in the north of Italy. The manu- 
factures are almost confined to silk, and are of very 
little importance. The trade, wliich was at one time 
extensive, has greatl}’- fallen off, but the port is stiU 
much frequented by the trading barges of the Adri- 
atic. This port was in early times one of the best 
on the coast, and large enough to contain the fleets 
of Augustus, but it gradually silted up. The eUl 
has been so far remedied by the Canale Naviglio, 
which is about 5 miles in length, and gives a direct 
communication with the sea at Porto-Corsini 
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Kavenna is said to have been founded by Thes- KAWITSCH, a to'wn in Prussia, in the govem- 
salians (Pelasgians), and afterwards to have come ment and 55 miles south of Posen. It is tolerably 
into possession of the Umbrians. It long remained well built, and. carries on manufacturing industries 
ah insignificant place, and its greatness did not begin of some importance. Pop. (1895), 12,362. 

until Augustus made it one of the two chief stations KAWMARSH, a town of England, in the W. 

of the Roman fleet. During the decline of Rome, Riding of Yorkshire, 12 miles south-west of Don- 
A.D. 404, Honorius made it the seat of the Western caster, with ironworks, steel-rolling mills, and col- 
Empire, and by availing himseK of its strong natm-al lieries. Pop. (1891), 11,983; (1901), 14,587. 
position, due to the morasses with which it was sur- RAWTENSTALL, a municipal iDorough of Eng- 
rounded, and adding to its fortifications, made it land, in Lancashire, 18 miles north of Manchester, 
almost secure against any hostile attack. During It consists of regular and well-built streets, with 
his reign and the regency of his sister Placidia it handsome places of worship and schools, public park, 
was adorned with many of its noblest edifices. iSTot technical school, theatre, cemetery, &c. It is a 
long after it fell into the hands of Odoacer, who in centre of the cotton, woollen, and slipper manufac- 
his turn was ekpelled by Theodoric, under whom it tures. The town was incorporated in 1891. Pop. 
became the capital of the Goths. After two of his (1891), 29,507 ; (1901), 31,052. 
descendants had succeeded it was recaptured by RAY, a single line of light. ’ See Optics. 

Belisarius, the celebrated general of Justinian, who RAY [Raia), a group of fishes of the order of 

made it an exarchate, and conferred it on Earses, Elasmobranchii, including several genera and many 
his favourite lieutenant. This exarchate, after last- species. The Skates and the Rays are nearly aUied 
ing for nearly two centuries, was terniinated by to each other, and together form the group Batides. 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, who, haWng cap- These fishes are recognized by their broad flattened 
tured the city, made it the metropolis of the Longo- bodies, which are generally of a rhomboidal shape, 
bardic Kingdom in 752. Pepin and Charlemagne, and consist in greater part of the enormously devel- 
having succeeded in expelling the Lombards, made oped pectoral or breast fins, which are supported 
a present of Ravenna and its exarchate to the pope, upon a modified portion of the anterior skeleton, 
with whom, though not without occasional interrup- I’hese fins are not free and separate, but appear as if 
tions, it remained tiU 1860. Under the walls of united to, and as if forming part of the body itself. 
Ravenna, in 1512, the united armies of Louis XII. The body in these fishes is therefore truly broad and 
of Erance and the Duke of Eerrara gained a victory flattened from above downwards, so as to present a 
over the Spanish and Papal troops, but paid dearly broad back and belly. Such, however, is not the 
for it, as they lost their brave young commander, case with the Elounders, Turbots, and other fishes of 
Gaston de Eoix, and many of his best captains. Pop, the family Pleuronectidse, the characters of which 
of commune (1901), 63,839. are explained in the article of that name. On the 

RAVENSBURG, a town of Wlirtemberg, in a upper surface of the disc-like body the eyes are 
valley on the Schussen, 22 miles e.n.e. of Constance, borne, together with spiracles or apertures, by which 
It is irre^larly built, has considerable remains of water may be admitted to the gill-sacs. The mouth, 
its old fortifications, old towers, and an old town-house, nostrils, and gill-openings (five on each side) exist in 
A splendid view of the Lake of Constance, the Alps, the lower surface of the body. The tail is elongated 
&c., is obtained here. Pop. (1900), 13,453. and slender, and is generally armed vdth sharp spin- 

RAVEXSCROET, Thomas, an English musical ous processes. Two or more dorsal fins may exist, 
composer, was born in 1592, educated for his profes- whilst the caudal or tail fin is of the heterocercal or 
sion in St, Paul’s choir, and received the decree of unequally -lobed conformation. The scales are of 
Bachelor of Music from Cambridge, as it is believed, the placoid (which see) variety. The mouth is gen- 
vRen only in his fifteenth year. In 1611 he pub- erally furnished with broad flat teeth of rhomboidal 
lished a collection of twenty-three part-songs, under shape, and is of small size. These fishes are ovi- 
the title of Melismata, Musical Phansiea, &c., some ])arous, and produce eggs, which are inclosed in car- 
of which are of great beauty. In 1614 appeared his tilafrinous capsules resemblinsr sea- weed in texture. 


harmonized in four parts by Tallis, J ohn Milton of water, and feeding upon other small fishes, Crus- 
(the poet’s father), Ravenscroft himself, and other, tacea and Mollusca. They swim chiefly by peculiar 
musicians. The composer died about 1635, undulating motions of the edges of the pectoral fins. 

RAWAL PINDI, a municipal town and military In the true Rays {Raima) the snout is more or less 
centre of Hindustan, in the Panjab, capital of the pointed and prolonged, and two dorsal fins exist near 
division and district of its own name, between the the end of the tail. The most common members of 
Indus and the Jhilam, and on the railway from this gi’oup are the Thomback c/a?.'ato), so named 
Lahore to Peshawar. It consists of the native to^vn from the curved spines which arm the back and tail; 
and the cantonments, separated by the small river two spines existing above and two below the muzzle. 
Leh, and is quite a modem place, with wide, hand- Each side of the tail possesses a row of shorter spines, 
some, and well-kept streets, having rapidly increased The colour is brown, with whitish spots on the upper 
m recent years. There is a strong fort, within which surface. Two dorsal fins, and a caudal or tail fin 
is an arsenal, and there are a number of good public exist. The White Ray {Raia iatis) possesses an 
buildings, Anglican and other churches, schools for acutely -pointed muzzle, the body being somewhat 
European boys and girls, normal school, 'European lozenge-shaped. The head is slightly raised or ele- 
shops and hotels, public gardens and large public vated above the flattened body. The colour is ashy- 
park, good bazaar -with memorial archway attached, gray above, and white, with rows of black spots, on 
and a handsome and spacious market. A consider- the under parts. The tail is elongated, and possesses 
able part of the trade with Cashmere passes through hooked spines along its ridge. The Sharp -nosed 
Rawal Pindi, which also trades in grain, and has an Ray {R. oxyrhynchus) is stated to be a favourite 
annual horse fair. There are no manufactures of j Erench food-fish; the Homelyn Ray {R. maculata) 
importance. Pop. (1891); 73,795; (1901), 87,688. i beintr another species frequently sold in the London 
VoL. XII. 329 


Brief Discourses, another collection of part-song 3 frequently cast up on the sea-shore, and known 
(twenty in number), prefixed by an essay on tho familiarly as ‘mermaids’ purses,’ and as ‘sea-purses,’ 
ancient musical modes. In 1621 he published his ho. Occasionally the Rays may attain very large 
YThole Book of Psalms, containing a tune for each ‘ dimensions, and correspondingly immense weights, 
of the 150 psalms, many newly composed, and all ! They are bottom-fishes, inhabiting the low’^er strata 
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markets. The females of tl ese fishes are popularly 
knoYmas maids. Other common species of the genus 
Baia are the Iktia marginaia, or Bordered Bay; the 
H. spinosa, or Sandy Bay; R. fuUonica, or Shagreen 
Bay; and the rarer R. radkita^ or Starry Bay. 

The family Trygonidos includes the Sting Bays or 
Birefiaires, of which the Trygon jmst in aca or common 
Sting Bay is a familiar example. This species occurs 
in the ^Mediterranean Sea, but is polso found on the 
British coasts. The head is indistinct in these Bays, 
and is inclosed by the pectoral fins. The tail is 
armed with a long spine, the edges of which are 
denticulated or serrate. No dorsal fin exists. The 
teeth are of small size. The spine maj'’ inflict a 
severe wound, and a second spine may replace the 
first when worn or injured. The animal uses the 
tail and spine as a means of defence. The flesh is 
unpalatable. 

The Homed Bays {Qeplialoptcridcc) are distin- 
guished by the head being abrupt or truncate, and 
by the membrane at the sides projecting beyond the 
head in the form of two horn-like folds. The eyes 
are large, and are placed laterally. The tail has a 
long barbed spine, as in Tiygon; and the jaws are 
pro'vdded ’with numerous small teeth. CepJialoptei'a 
Giornaj common in the Mediterranean Sea, attains 
occasionally a large size (Bisso enumerating a male 
weighing 800 lbs., and a female of 1200 lbs. weight), 
and the general size of tliese fishes considerably 
exceeds that of other species of Bays. Various other 
species of this genus are kuoum. 

The Eagle Bays {Myliohaiidee) possess projecting 
heads, mth the pectoral fins extended laterally in a 
OTcat degree so as to imitate wings. The teeth are 
hexagonal, flat, and pavement-like. The slender tail 
possesses one dorsal fin, and is armed, as in preced- 
ing cases, with a notched spine. Myliohaiis aquila is 
a familiar species. These Bays are sometimes lalo^vn 
as ‘Mullens’ and as ‘Whip-tails,’ from the slender, 
lash-like conformation of their tails. The Common 
Eagle Bay occurs in the MediteiTanean Sea, and is 
dreaded by the fishermen on account of its spiny 
tail, which they cut off as soon as the fish is captured. 

The Beaked Bays (RJdnobatidce) form another 
group, sometimes included with the already-enumer- 
ated genera, and distinguished by the prominent 
or beaked character of the head and muzzle. The 
mouth is undulating, and the teeth are rounded or 
elliptical. The body is smooth. 

The Torpedoes or Electric Bays are described 
xmder the head of Torpedo. 

BAY (or as he at one time spelled it, Wray), 
John, a celebrated naturalist, was bom at Black- 
Notley, near Braintree, in the county of Essex, 
29th November, 1627. His father, Boger Bay, a 
blacksmith, determined to give the son a good edu- 
cation, and he was first sent to the grammar-school 
of Braintree, then to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
and afterwards to Trinity College in that university. 
There, in company vdth Isaac Barrow, he attained 
the honour of a minor fellowship in 1649, being 
chosen major fellow when he took the degree of 
M.A. In 1651 he was appointed Greek lecturer to 
his college; in 1653 mathematical lecturer; in 1655 
humanity reader; in 1660 he -was ordained deacon 
and piiest, but never held any church preferment 
nor performed any regulai* paa*ochial duty, and two 
years later resigned his fellowship rather than sign 
the Act of Uniformity. Accompanied by his friend 
and former pupil, Erancis WiUughby, he travelled 
over the greater part of the British Islands, collect- 
ing and investigating botanical specimens. In 1663 
the two friends embaidced for the Continent, where 
they remained for three years, travelling through the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 


France on a scientific expedition, Bay attending to 
Botany, and Yvillughby to zoology. In 1667 Bay 
w%as elected a fellow of the Bo 3 'al Society, the Trano- 
actions of wBich he enriched with several valuable 
papers. In 1672 he lost his friend WiUughby, with 
W'hoin he had lived ever since he left the university^ 
and who left him the guardianship of his two sons 
and a legacy of £60 a 3 ^ear. Bay carefnllj^ superin- 
tended the education of his young wards, the younger 
of whom subsequent!}’’ became Lord Middleton. 
After several changes of residence Bay finaUy settled 
dowm at his native place, Black-Notley, where he 
died 17th January, 1705. He left behind him many 
works, among which the botanical and zoological 
occupy a prominent part in the history and literature 
of those sciences. His classification of plants, though 
neglected by his immediate successors, was eagerly 
adopted by Jussieu and others, under whose hands 
it formed the basis of what is now knowm as the 
‘natural system’ of classification. Bespecting his 
works on zoology Cuvier writes: ‘The}’’ may be con- 
sidered as the foundation of modern zoology, for 
naturalists are compeUed to consult them every 
instant for the purpose of clearing up the difficulties 
which they meet with in the w^’orks of Linnjeus and 
his cojDyists. The particular distinction in his labours 
consists in an arrangement more clear, more deter- 
minate than those of any of his predecessors, and 
applied with more consistency and precision. His 
distribution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds 
has been followed by the English naturalists almost 
to our own days, and w^e find manifest traces of that 
he has adopted as to the latter class in Linnaius, 
Brisson, Buffon, and all other ornitliologists.’ This 
is rather too high praise, however. Sw’ainson in his 
Discourse on the Study of Natural History says that 
‘aU the honour that has been given to Bay, so far as 
concerns systematic zoology, belongs exclusively to 
WiUughby. He alone is the author of that system 
which both Bay and Linnseus took for their guide, 
w’hich w’as not improved by the former or confessed 
by the latter. . . . The system of Bay, in his Syn- 
opsis, is almost precisely a transcript from that of 
WiUughby; and it is not one of the least beauties in 
the character of the survivor, that so far from wishing 
to appropriate to himself the laurels of his deceased 
patron, he seems particularly anxious to disclaim aU 
pretensions to them.’ TheDictionnaire d’ Ichthyologic, 
by Daubenton and Hally, in the Encyclopedie M<itho- 
dique, consists, as w’e learn from Cuvier, in a great 
measure of translations from Bay’s w’orks on fishes. 
We append a list of his most important scientific 
works: Methodus Plant arum Nova (London, 1682, 
12mo; second edition, improved and augmented, 1703, 
8vo), in which he lays down the principles of his classi- 
fication of plants; Historia Plantarum Generalis (three 
vols. folio, 1686-1704); Synopsis Methodica Ani- 
malium Quadrupedum et Sei’pentini Generis Yul- 
garium (1693, Svo); Historia Insectorum (1710, 4to); 
Synopsis Methodica A-^dum et Pisclum (1713, Svo); 
the Ornithologia of WiUughby, arranged and trans- 
lated (1676, three vols.); also an edition of his friend’s 
Historia Piscium (1686, two vols. folio). Besides 
his numerous scientific writings. Bay published 
several works on divinity and other subjects, the 
best known of which are: The Wisdom of God 
manifested in the Works of the Creation (1691, 8vo), 
a work which has run through many editions, and 
to w’hich Paley is deeply indebted; Tluee Physico- 
Theological Discourses concerning the Primitive 
Chaos and Creation, the General Deluge, and the 
Dissolution of the World (1693, Svo); Collection of 
English Proverbs (1670, Svo). See Memorials of 
John Bay (1846) and Correspondence of John Bay 
(1848), edited by Dr. Lankester for the Bay Society. 
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RAY^MAL, Guillau:.ie Tiio:\rAS Rrancois, a 
Erencli writer, was born at St. Geniez (Aveyron) on 
April 12, 171'3, and at an early age entered the 
society of the Jesuits. He distiiiguished himself by 
his elo(|uence as a preacher, but in 1747 quitted the 
society and went to Paris. Here he gained a sub- 
sistence by liis pen; but his first works, Histoire 
du Stathouderat and the Histoire du Parlement 
d’Angieterre, attracted little notice. He was for 
some time editor of the Mercure de Prance, a posi- 
tion which brought him both fortune and reputation. 
His Histoire Philosophique des Etablissements et 
du Commerce des Europeens dans les deux Indes 
(1770) gained him reputation, although he was him- 
self so sensible of its errors and defects that he took 
a journey through France, England, and Holland 
to obtain information; and the new edition (1781) 
was much improved. His free expressions on arbi- 
trary power, priestcraft, and superstition caused his 
banishment by the parliament and the condemna- 
tion of his book by the Sorboime. After residing 
in Germany and Switzerland he finally received 
permission to return to France, but not to Paris. 
In tlie early part of the revolution Raynal, who was 
not favourably disposed to the democratic principles 
of the day, was in a critical situation ; but after the 
fall of the Jacobins his condition was somewhat 
improved. He died at Chaillot near Paris, on 
Mar. 6, 1796. The Histoire Philosophique (new 
edition, Paris, 1820) was the most celebrated of his 
works, but is now little esteemed. Raynal also 
wrote Anecdotes Historiques, I^Iilitaires et Poli- 
tiques de TEurope (1753) ; Histoire du Divorce de 
Henri VIII. et de Catherine d'Aragon (1763); 
Revolution des Colonies Anglaises de rAmerique 
Septentrionale (1781) ; and Histoire Philosophique 
et Politique des Etablissements et du Commerce 
des Europeens dans TAfrique Septentrionale (1826); 
the last doubtfully authentic. 

RAYNOUARD, Francois Juste Marie, a 
French poet and philologist, born at Brignoles in the 
department of Var, 8th September, 1761. He studied 
for the bar at Aix, but his strong literary tastes 
induced him to try his fortune as an author in Pails. 
Meeting with less encouragement than he antici- 
pated, he soon returned south, and engaged in the 
practice of the law at Draguignan with great success. 
Elected a deputy to the Legislative Assembly in 
1791, he attached himself to the Girondins, and on 
the ^proscription of that party was thrown into prison. 
The fall of Robespierre set him at liberty, and after 
a second unsuccessful attempt at living by his pen 
in the capital, he again resumed his profession of 
advocate in his native province, and in a short time 
acquired, by his eloquence and talent, a respectable 
fortune. He was now in a position to court literary 
fame in safetjq and he once more settled in Paris. 
His first work of any interest is his Socrate dans 
le Temple cIAglaure (Paris, 1802), a poem wiiich 
obtained a prize from the Institute. This was fol- 
lowed by t^vo tmgedies, Eleonore de RaHere and 
Les Templiers, the latter being performed at the 
Theatre Francais in 1805 by the special order of 
Hapoleon. In 1806 he was elected a member of 
the Corps Legislatif, and so high was the emperor's 
opinion of Raynouard’s capabilities that he would 
have been raised to the presidency had he shown less 
of the fearless indej)endence of spirit which charac- 
terized him. During the Hundred Days he stead- 
fastly refused the tempting offices offered him by 
Carnot. In 1817 he was nominated perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academjq a post he resigned in 1826, 
when the ministry presented to the chamber a bill 
which had for its object the limiting of the liberty 
■of the press. Though deej^ly engaged and interested 


in the political movements of his time, he still devoted 
a share of his attention to literature. Besides the 
tragedies aljove mentioned lie wrote several others, 
among which we may mention Les IHats de Blois, 
Sci])ion, Don Carlos, Debora, Charles I., Jeanne 
D’Arc a Orleans, noneof which were represented upon 
tlie stage. He therefore renounced the drama, and 
devoted himself to the study of 2 )hilology, restricting 
himself more jiarticularly, however, to Provencal 
language and literature. The re.sult of these studies 
he gave to the world in his Grammaire Comiiaree 
des Langues de I’Eurojie Latine dans leurs Raiqiorts 
avec la Langue des Troubadours (1821, Svo); Choix 
des Poesies originales des Troubadours (1 SI 6-21), six 
vols. 8vo) ; Lexique Roman, on Dictionnaire de la 
Langue des Troubadours comjiaree aux autres Lan- 
gues de I’Europe Latine (1836-44, six vols. Svo); 
Observations Philologiques sur le Roman de Rou, et 
sur quelques Regies de la Langue des Trouveres au 
XIP )Siecle (Rouen, 1829, Svo); together with other 
works of great value on like subjects. Raynouard 
died at Passy, near Paris, 17th October, 1836. 

RAZOR, the well-known keen-edged instrument 
for shaving off tlie beard or hair. Razors seem to 
have been in use at a very early period of the world’s 
history. They were used by the ancient Egjqitians. 
The Levitical code expressly forbade the sliaving of 
the beard, and many Jews in some countries remove 
all superfluous hair until the scissors until this day. 
It is believed by many authorities that the primitive 
shaving-instruments were made of sliarpened flints; 
the savages of Polynesia still use two pieces of flint 
of the same size, or iiieces of .shells or sharks’ 'teeth 
ground to a fine edge, for this imrpose. Among civil- 
ized nations the blade is metal, usually steel, the 
finest cast-steel being preferred. The handles are 
made of a great variet}^ of materials, as silver, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, bone, horn, &c.. The Chinese and 
J apanese razors are very rarely furnished u'itli han- 
dles. (For the manufacture see Cutlery.) The 
great centre of razor manufacture is Sheffield, and 
from this place razors of all qualities and pnces are 
sent to every quarter of the globe. To such a degree 
of perfection has their manufacture been carried, by 
the-division of labour and tlie aid of machinery, that 
makers can supply razors of first-rate quality to the 
arm}^ at 44c7. each. To keeiD a proper shaving edge on 
razors, they must be frequentl}’' a])pliecl to the razor- 
strop, which is usually a piece of wood about 1-J 
inch broad and 12 inches long, covered on each side 
with leather. The surface of one of the jiieces of 
leather is coated with a paste which may con.sist of 
emery reduced to a fine powder, 4 parts ; deer suet, 
1 ]3art, well mixed together ; or of jicwRered Turkey 
stone, 4 oz.; jevreller’s x'ouge, 1 oz.; prepared jmtty 
powder, 1 oz.; and hard suet, 2 oz. The leather 
on the other side of the strop is left in its natural 
state, and upon it the sharpening is generall}" finished. 
A fine smooth surface of calf -skin, vith the grained 
or hair side outwards, is best. The keenness of the 
edge may be further increased by dipjiing the razor 
for a short time in hot water. 

RAZOR-BILL. See Auk. 

RAZOR-SHELL {Solen), a genus of Lamelli- 
branchiate Mollusca, foiming the t^qie of the family 
SolenidiB, which is included in the section Sinu- 
pallialia (see Lamellibr.anchi.vta and AIollusca) of 
the above class. In this section large breathing-tubes 
or siphons exist, and the pallial or mantle line is 
indented. The Razor-shells are common on British 
sea- coasts, and are recognized by their excessively 
broad development, the ordinary shell being thus 
greatly elongated from side to side. The shells are 
sub-cylindrical in sha 2 )e, and of straight or slightly 
curved form. The shell gapes at either end; the 
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hinge-teetli number two on each valve ; and the liga- 
ment for opening the shells is long and external in 
position. The mantle is open in front, to give exit 
to the powerful muscular ‘foot’, used by these mol- 
luscs for burrowing swiftly into the sandy shores 
which they inhabit. These molluscs generally 
appear with the ti^o of the shell showing above the 
burrow. By means of their sijohons water is intro- 
duced for aerating the blood, as well as for the con- 
veyance of nutriment. On the slightest alarm they 
burrow so quickly and deeply into the sand that to 
try to excavate them is an almost hopeless proceed- 
ing. The familiar species are the Solen siliquay /S'. 
ensis, S. vagina, S. marginatvs, and /S. pellucidus. 

RAZZI, or RcVGgi, Giovanni Antonio, surnamed | 
Sodonut, was born in 1479, according to some in a j 
village of Siena, or according to others at Vercelli in i 
Piedmont, and is admitted on all hands to be one of 
the most distinguished painters of the Siena school. 
He worked in the Vatican under Julius II. and 
Leo X., the latter of whom made him a knight. He 
died in the great hospital at Siena in 1554. The 
finest of liis paintings are there: among others a 
Christ Bound; a fainted St. Catherine; and a 
Descent from the Cross. His principal scholars 
were Beccafumi, Xeroni, and Ricciarelli, 

R^l, or Rhe, Ile de, an island of France, in the 
Bay of Biscay, about 2 miles off the coast of depart- 
ment Charente-Inferieure, 6 miles west of Rochelle, 
but hid from the tovm b}'’ the headland of Chef de 
Baie; greatest length, w.N.w. to e.s.e., IS miles; 
breadth very irregular, being little more than 1 mile 
near the central part, where it forms a kind of isth- 
mus, and nearly 4 miles on either side of it; area, 
18,250 acres. The coasts on the south and Avest are 
lofty and precipitous, but much indented on the 
north, where there are several good liavens, x^articu- 
larly those of the villages of Ars, La Flotte, and the 
small tovm of St. Martin. The last is defended by 
a citadel of considerable strength, and there are 
three other forts on different parts of tlie island. 
The soil is not fertile, scarcely producing either corn 
or pasture ; but the vine thrives well, and is culti- 
vated to some extent. A considerable extent of 
surface is occupied by salt mai'shes, from Avhich much 
salt is made. This manufacture and fishing form 
the chief employments. There are also several dis- 
tilleries of brandy. In 1627 an English force under 
the Duke of Buckingham made an unsuccessful 
attempt on this island, in order to relieve the Pro- 
testants besieged in Rochelle. Pop. (1896), 14,601. 

READE, Charles, the eminent English novelist 
and play-Avriter, Avas the son of Mr. John Reade of 
Ipsden Plouse, in Oxfordshire, AAliere he Avas born 
Sth June, 1814. He Avas educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, AAdiere he took the B.A. degree in 
1835. He Avas called to the bar in 1843, but, finding 
literature more attractive than laAV, he devoted him- 
self to the former, and never actively’ pursued the 
latter. He became first known by his novel of Peg 
Woffington (1852), Avhich he afterAAnrds dramatized 
in conjunction Avith Tom Taylor under the title of 
Masks and Faces. This AA’^as folloAved b}’’ Christie 
Johnstone (1853), in Avliich he showed considerable 
apiireciation of certain characteristics of Scottish life. 
The appearance in 1856 of Never Too Late to Mend, 
one of his ‘novels Avith a purpose’, in AA*hicli he at- 
tacked the English prison system A\dth, perhaps, 
greater zeal than unbiassed judgment, secured for him 
a great rexiutation. His next great AA'ork, tlie most 
scholarl}^ and artistic of his Avri tings. The Cloister 
and The Hearth, dealing AAuth the lives of the x^arents 
of Erasmus, appeared in 1861, and is decidedl}’ his 
masterpiece, though it has not attained the popular- 
ity, Avith the general reader, of some of his more 


melodramatic novels. Among the more imxiortant 
of his other AAmrks are: — The Course of True Love 
never did run Smooth, Love Ale Little Love Me 
Long, White Lies, Plard Cash, Griffith Gaunt, Foul 
Play (in co-operation Avith Dion Boucicault), Put 
A^ounself in His Place, A Terrible Temxitation, The 
Wandering Heir, Singleheart and Doubleface, A 
Perilous Secret, fee. He is also the author, either 
alone or in collaboration AAdth others, of the folloAv- 
ing dramas: — Gold. Tavo Loves and a Life, The 
King’s Rivals, and Drinlv, the last adaxited from 
Zola’s L’Assommoir. He died 11th Axiril, 1884 
Reade AA^as enthusiastic by nature, and aa^xs contin- 
ually being filled Avith neAV enthusiasms toAvards any 
cause Avhich haxq^ened to rouse his easily -excited 
interest. The abuses in the convict q^rison system 
Xxroduced, as Ave have said, one of his best-knoAvn 
novels ; the S3^stem of private lunatic asylums fur- 
nished the motive for Hard Cash, as the trades-union 
outrages at Sheffield did for Put Yourself in His 
Place, AAdiile in Foul Play he attacked the alleged 
practice of overloading and overinsuring ships. Plis 
Avritings shoAv considerable skill in the delineation 
of character, much narrative, descrixitiAm, and dra- 
matic x:>OAver, combined at times Avith coarseness and 
theatricality. 

READING, a municipal, x:>arl., and count}^ bor- 
ough of England, caxxital of the county of Berks, in- 
tersected b}^ tAvo branches of the Kennet, near its 
confluence AAuth the Thames, 36 miles Avest by south 
of London. The tOAvn is Avell laid out, has four 
X^ublic x^^ii’hs, and has raxxidly improved Avithin 
recent j^ears. It has several interesting churches, 
one of them, St. LaAvrence’s, AAuth a toAver 189 feet 
high ; various other x^iaces of Avorshij) ; handsome 
municipal buildings ; an imx^osing castellated county 
jail ; remains of a magnificent abbey (including a fine 
restored gatcAA^ay), founded b}" Henry I., aaIio, Avitb 
his queen and eldest son, is siq^posed to have been 
buried here; an assize hall, the Roj^al Berkshire 
hosxhtal, public hall, a fine edifice Avith a suite of 
axmrtments for the free library, reading-rooms, . and 
museum; a small theatre, an excellent endoAved 
grammar-school, founded in 1486 ; a blue-coat school 
for boj^s, a gi’een-coat school for girls, &c. There 
is a municix^al service of electric tramAA^ays. The 
industrial establishments include the biscuit factory 
of Huntley and Palmer, a large nurserj'- establish- 
ment, a sauce-Avork, iron-foundries, brcAveries, corn- 
mills, &c. Reading is the centre of a large and 
fertile agi’icultural district, and has an extensiA^e 
trade. The Kennet is navigable for barges, and 
there are suitable Avharfs. Tlie borough sends one 
member to Parliament, having lost one by the act 
of 1885. Poxx of xmrl. bor. in 1881, 46,054 ; in 1891, 
55,666; munictyal bor. (1891), 60,054; in 1901, 
Xxarl. bor. 65,468, co. bor. 72,214. 

READING, a city of the United States, Berks 
county, PennsylA^ania, beautifully situated in a large 
basin at the foot of lofty hills, on the left bank of 
the Schuylkill, 52 miles north-Avest of Philadelphia, 
Avith Avhich it is connected b}^ several lines of rail- 
AA^aj^s. It consists of spacious streets and a handsome 
central square, is built substantially and Avith great 
regularity, and has numerous churches, some of them 
handsome structures AAuth lofty sx^ires, and an imxxos- 
ing court-house AAuth a pillared x^ortico. The chief 
industrial Avorks are forges, foundries, rolling-mills, 
and other Avorks connected AAuth iron and steel. It 
is a xfface of active trade, and is the market for a 
rich and x^oxmlous agricultural district. It Avas laid 
out in 1748, incoi’xxorated as a borough in 1783, and 
as a city in 1847. Poix. (1880), 43,280 ; 1890,58,681; 
(1900), 78,961. 

REAL (in xxhilosoxxhy), ox^posed to ideal, is axiplied 
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to that which exists independently of our ideas 
or imagination. Hence realhin is the opposite of 
idealism^ and is that philosophical system which 
conceives external things to exist independently of 
our conceptions of them. Realism is divided into 
different systems, of which that of Spinoza is one of 
the most important. He supposes one original reality, 
and teaches that all other things (substances) are but 
modifications of this one real being, which he con- 
ceives to be the Deity. Realism becomes material- 
ism if it considers matter or ph^'^sical substance as 
the only original cause of things, and the soul itself 
as a material substance. Realism is found also in 
dualism. In the scholastic philosophy realism was 
opposed to nominalism, and in modern literary and 
artistic criticism it denotes certain tendencies op- 
posed to those of the romanticist and other schools. 
See DuALis:\r and Idealism. 

REAL, a term used in law. Real jpropcrt7j or realty 
is commonly said to consist in lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments ; persotial propei'tjj or personalty com- 
prehends all the other kinds of property, such as goods 
and chattels, money, &c. Real property is subdivided 
into corporeal and incorporeal j^roperty, the former 
term denoting land with its visible adjuncts, recog- 
nized b}^ law as pertaining to it, consisting chiefly of 
things growing, erected, or fixed thereon; and the 
latter term including advowsons, rights of way and 
common, ofHces, dignities, franchises, rents, and so 
on. Real property of every description is now (with 
the exception of copyhold) generally transferred by 
deed, and not as forjnerly by the delivery of posses- 
sion accompanied by various solemnities. In the 
Roman law property was divided into movable and ' 
immovable ; in Scotch law the division is into herit- 
able and movable. Mortgages and securities for 
money affecting lands or real estate in England, and 
bonds of all kinds, are personal property, and go to 
the personal representative; while in Scotland all 
securities for money affecting lands or heritable pro- 
perty are themselves heritable, and descend, to the 
heir. 

REAL, a former Spanish silver coin and money 
of account, equal to about 2hd. sterling. Of current 
Spanish coins the nearest in value to the real is the 
20-centimo silver piece. 

REALG-AR, native red disuli^hide of arsenic 
(AsoSo). See Aesenic. 

REALISM. See Real (in philosophy). 
REALISTS. See Nominalists. 

REAL PRESENCE. See Lord’s Supper. 
REAL-SCHOOLS (German, Reahcliulen) are 
those educational institutions of Germany having 
for their special object the teaching of such branches 
of knowledge as are most useful in everyday life, 
as science and art, the modern languages, &c.; in 
contradistinction to the grammar-schools and gym- 
nasiums, in which the classical languages, and in 
a lesser degree mathematics, are taught. By the 
law of 1859 the Prussian real-schools must be, before 
all, German and Christian, the national language, 
literature, and religion receiving special attention ; 
the study of Latin in schools of the highest class is 
also compulsory, but has not the same time devoted 
to it as those branches closely connected with daily 
life. Under the system introduced in Prussia in 
1SS2 the following grades of real-schools are recog- 
nized: Real Gymnasia {ReaUpjmnasien), with a nine 
years’ course, including Latin ; Upper Real-Schools 
{Oberreahchidcn), with a nine years’ course, not in- 
cluding Latin ; Real Progymnasia [Realj^roc/ym- 
nasien), like real gymnasia, but without the highest 
class; Real-Schools proper, with a seven years’ course 
and no Latin ; and higher middle schools [Buryer- 
schidcn), with a six years’ course 


REAM, a quantity of paper, consisting generally 
of 20 quires of 2-1 sheets each. The printer’s ream 
consists of 2Vj quires, or 516 folio .sheets. 

REAPING-HOOK, or Sickle, a curved metal 
blade with a cutting edge on the inner side of the 
crescent, and set in a wooden handle, used for cutting 
down corn, gras.s, &c. It is about 18 inches in length, 
and tapers from a breadth of about 2 inches at the 
handle down to a more or less sliarp point. The edge 
is sometimes toothed like a .saw, but is now, in most 
cases, smooth, like a knife. The reaper grasps a 
handful of corn in his left hand, and with the reap- 
ing-hook cuts the stalks of the corn as close to the 
ground as possible. The sickle is seldom used now- 
adays where the scythe and the reaping-machine can 
work. The sickles used by the ancient Egy 2 )tians, 
Jews, and the Chinese .seem to have had much the 
same shape as those of the present day. 

RE APIN G-M ACHINES. Till very recently the 
process of reaping corn differed little from that which 
had been pursued from the remotest ages of anti: 
quity. The sickle formed the main implement used 
in harvesting the various descriptions of grain, and 
the only modification of this practice which obtained 
was the em 2 :)loyment of the scjdhe in its room. 
With the progre.ss of improvement in agriculture 
as in other art.s, the idea suggested itself of cutting 
down crops by means of a machine, and thus effect- 
ing a great saving both of time and expense. About 
the first invented reaihng - machine in connection 
with which horse-iiower was introduced was that 
devised by the Rev. Mr. Belief Carmylie, Forfarshire, 
which received a premium from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1829. This ma- 
chine, witli the power of a single horse, cut a swath 
of 5 feet at the rate of an acre per hour. It had a 
.square frame on two wheels which lan loose on the 
axle, excejDt when clutched thereto to give motion to 
the cutters. The cutter-bar in front had fixed tri- 
angular cutters, between each of which was a movable 
vibratory cutter, which made a shear cut against the 
edges of the stationaiy cutter on each side. It had 
a, reel with twelve vane.s to j^ress the grain towards 
the cutters, and cause it to fall upon an endless web 
of cloth, which, revolving to one side by means of 
rollers, de]30sited the corn regularly on the ground, 
where it was collected by the binders and made uji 
into sheaves. These machines - at first attracted 
but little attention, jDartly because they were im- 
perfectly constructed ; partly because, from the great 
influx of Irish reapers, manual labour was abundant 
and cheap; and finally, because, owing to the im- 
perfect system of drainage, the land was eveiywhere 
laid out in a series of high ridges and deep furrows, 
presenting a surface peculiarly unfavourable for the 
successful working of a reaping-machine. In the 
Great E.xhibition year of 1851, however, the ad- 
vantages of machine reaping were brought pro- 
minently before the agricultural community by tv.m 
American machines exliibited in London ; tlie first 
a self-delivery machine by MUormick of Virginia 
(subsequently much improved by Burgess and Key 
of Brentford, Esse.x, and others); and the second, 
manual-delivery machine by Hussey of Maryland 
(afterwards greatl}'^ modified by Garrett, Crosskill, 
and otliers). The former machine presents onl}^ one 
set of blades, to the corn, so that no clipjnng takes 
jilace, the grain being, instead, drawn forward to 
the machine by an apparatus of revolving bars, and 
there cut at the root by an oscillating, straight, hori- 
zontal edge, which acts as a saw upon the several 
parcels of standing corn included between the pro- 
jecting teeth. The cut corn is received on a platform, 
from which it is raked off in quantities suitable for 
binding into sheaves by -a rake that works automati- 
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cally. The motion given to the rake is such that 
during one part of the revolution of the gathering- 
reel the rake acts as one of the vanes of the reel in 
gatliering the crop towards the cutting-blades, and 
so that when the rake has been brought into a line 
with the cutting-blades in front of the jilatform it 
ceases to revolve round the reel-shaft, and is then 
made to nio\’e horizontally upon a vertical hinge 
above one end of it, by which means it pushes the 
cut corn off the platform at one side. Motion is 
then given to the rake, so as to cause it to rotate 
round the shaft of the reel, and so as to bring it into 
a line with the shaft at that part of its revolution 
when it again begins to act as one of the vanes of 
the reel. During the intermittent motion of the rake 
above described the rotary motion of the reel-shaft 
is continuous. The mechanism for eifecting these 
motions is mainly as follows: — The reel-shaft derives 
its motion from the main carrying -wheel of the 
machine by means of a chain, while the hinge upon 
which the rake turns is carried by a sleeve-casting, 
tlirough which the reel-shaft passes, and in which it 
is free to turn. What is called a delay motion is 
communicated from the reel-shaft to the sleeve by 
means of peculiarly shaped toothed wheels upon and 
under tlie reel-shaft and upon the, sleeve, and thus 
the hinge of the rake is made to stand upright over 
the platform at regular intervals, and then to over- 
take the motion of the reel. In order to cause this 
var3dng motion of the sleeve and reel-shaft to give 
the required motion to the rake, one side of the 
rake-arm is connected b}’- means of a connecting-rod 
to an arm projecting from the reel-shaft. So long 
as the reel-shaft and sleeve both revolve at the same 
speed (wliile the rake is acting as one of the vanes 
of the reel) the rake remains in a position parallel 
to the shaft of the reel ; but when, by the action of 
the toothed wdieels above mentioned, the rotation of 
the sleeve ceases, the arm of the reel-shaft, b}’’ means 
of the connecting-rod, presses against the arm of the 
rake,' and causes it to turn upon its hinge. So soon, 
however, as the sleeve again revolves with an accel- 
erated motion, the rake ceases to turn upon its hinge, 
and gradually resumes the position of one of the 
vanes. The mechanism for driving the deliveiy 
apparatus above described was invented and patented 
by Mr. C. T. Burgess. In Husse^^’s machine no iDro- 
vision is made for throwingolf the corn to the gi'ound, 
but a man sits on the box covering the wheels, and 
rakes off the com as it falls cut on the platform, and 
the horses walk by the side of the standing com, 
dmgging the macliine after them. The action of cut- 
ting is here effected b}’- a row of blades, drawn to 
and fro tlirough a series of sheaths or points, which 
advance into the standing corn, and hold it as it were 
in separate parcels while it is being subjected to the 
action of the cutting blades. One of the most im- 
portant of recent additions to the reaping-machine 
is the self-binding apparatus, wire or cord being used 
to bind the sheaves. Wire as a binding material 
was found to be highly objectionable, and in conse- 
quence tvune has almost completely displaced it in 
reaping-machines. The cut grain is carried to a pair 
of jaws, which hold it till enough has accumulated 
for a sheaf. When this occui’s a tripper is relieved 
and sets the knotter in motion, the bound sheaf 
being afterwards deposited clear of the machine. 
Be.sides the numerous self-binders there are now 
elaborate machines called combined harvesters, which 
combine the reaper and binder vuth the thresher and 
other agricultural machines. Some of these cut over 
120 acres per day, and require for their propulsion a 
traction-engine or about thirty-six horses. jMowing- 
machines are simplj^ reaping-machines adapted for 
cutting gi’ass. One of the first successful types was 


that invented b}" Wheeler in 1853. The develop- 
ment of reaping- and mowing-machines has been 
mainly due to American inventors, and America is 
still the chief country of their manufacture. A 
self-binder costs about £50, a self-deliveiy rejiping- 
machiiie about £30 or rather less, and a reai^er 
where the sheaves are delivered by hand from aljout 
£20 upwards. The reaping-machine has proved an 
immense boon to agriculturalists, and it has latterl}’- 
been introduced into some of the most backward 
agi’icultural regions. See Agiucultuke. 

REASON is a term in mental philosoph}^ which 
has been employed in a great variety of significations. 
Dugald Stewart comprises under it all the operations 
of the intellect upon tine materials of knowledge 
which are supj^lied in the first place by the senses. 
It distinguishes the true from the false, right from 
wrong, and enables ns to combine means for the 
attainment of particular ends. Hume greatly restricts 
its functions, withdrawing from its domain the dis- 
cernment of right or wrong, and of the beautiful and 
its contrary ; and denies, moreover, the certainty" of 
the truth which it enunciates. In one place Locke 
defines I’eason as the facultj^ which finds out the 
means and rightty applies them to discover either the 
certain agreement or disagreement of two ideas or 
their probable connection ; elsewhere, howeveri hesaj-s 
that reason is conversant with certainty alone, while 
the discovery of that which, as probable, enforces a 
contingent assent or opinion, is ascribed to an espe- 
cial facult}^ called the judgment. In the language 
of the English philosojrhers the terms reason and 
understanding are almost identical, and, as we have 
seen, are so used b}" Stewart ; but in the Kantian 
philosoph}'- a broad distinction is drawn between 
them. Reason ( Vcrmmft) is the principle of prin- 
cij^les ; it either speculatively verifies every special 
principle, or practicall}^ determines the proper ends 
of human action. The understanding ( Verstand) is 
that which conceives of sensible objects under certain 
general notions, which it again compares one with 
another, or with particular representations of them, 
or vdth the objects themselves. It is therefore the 
faculty of reflection and generalization. 

REAIJiMIJR, Rene Antoine Eercita-ult be, a 
philosophic naturalist, was born in 1683 at La Ro- 
chelle, studied under the Jesuits at Poitiers, and 
afterwards went through a course of law at Bourges. 
But his tastes led him to the observation of nature ; 
and, having made himself acquainted vnith the ma- 
thematical sciences, he went to Paris in 1703. His 
relative, the x)resident Henault, introduced him to 
the savants of the metropolis, and in 1708 he was 
chosen a member of the Acadeni}’- of Sciences, to 
which he had presented some memoirs on geometiy. 
Eor nearly fifty j^ears he continued to be one of its 
most active members, his labours embracing the arts, 
natural philosophjq and natural, histoiy. He was 
appointed to assist in the DescrijDtion des divers Arts 
et Metiers published by the Academy, and in execut- 
ing his part of the undertaking pointed out the way 
to various imiDrovements by the application of the 
principles of ply’sics and natural histoiy. He made 
important observations on the formation of pearls, 
and discovered that the ‘turquoises’ of Languedoc 
consisted of the fossil teeth of extinct animals ; but 
among his most useful researches must be reckoned 
those of which lie gave an account in his Traite sur 
TArt de convertir le Per en Acier, et d’adoucir le 
Per fondu (1722). As a natural philosojiher lie is 
principally celebrated for the invention of an improved 
thermometer, which he made known in 1731. (See 
Thermo.iieter.) The fabrication of porcelain also 
occupied much of his attention, and led him to the 
discovery of a kind of enamel, called the porcelain of 
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Reaumur, in 1739. His Mumoires potir servir a THis- 
toire des Insectes place him in the first rank of modem 
naturalists. He died October 18, 1767. 

REBEC, a stringed musical instrument of the 
violin land, said to have been introduced by the 
Moors into Spain. It soon became popular all over 
the Continent, and in this country, being the favourite 
instrument of the lower grade of minstrels, and of 
village musicians, and up till the end of the seven- 
teenth centmy, playing the same important part at 
fairs, rustic games and weddings, as does the violin 
at the present day. It was somewhat larger than the 
latter instrument, but had only three strings, which 
were tmied in ' fifths, and rubbed with a bow. The 
neck of the rebec terminated in a more or less 
grotesque representation of a human head. 

REBECCAITES, or Rebekah’s Daughters, a 
singular association formed in South Wales, in 1839, 
for the destruction of turnpike-gates and toll-houses. 
T'lie rioters were generally dressed in women’s 
clothes, under a leader in the same guise, and made 
their attaclcs by night on horseback. The curious 
appeUation by which they designated themselves was 
derived from the scriptural passage regarding Rebe- 
kah — *Det thy seed possess the gate of those who 
hate them.’ Eor a time their success in the re- 
peated demolition of toll-bars was so great that the 
road tnistees abandoned the collection of the impost 
as hopeless, and the Rebeccaites felt emboldened to 
' proceed to greater enterprises, and aimed at a gene- 
ral redress of national grievances. Having marched 
into Carmarthen on 10th June, 1843, they took 
possession of the place, and commenced a regular 
demolition of the toll-houses, workhouse, and similar 
institutions. In the midst of their devastations a 
troop of dragoons from Cardiff rode in among them, 
and stiildng them mth the fiats of their swords, soon 
put them to flight, and took about 100 prisoners. 
This overthrow proved a death-stroke to Pwebeccaism; 
and along with the conciliatory policy of government, 
which passed in the next session of Parliament an act 
for the consolidation and amendment of the laws 
relating to turnpike trusts, gradually restored Wales 
to a condition of perfect tranquillity. 

REBELLION, the taldng up arms, whether by 
natural subjects or others, residing in the country, 
against a settled government. A foreign state may 
assist another state to repress a rebellion, without 
having violated the laws of neutrality. By interna- 
tional law rebellion is considered a crime, and all 
persons voluntarily abetting it are criminals whether 
subjects or foreigners. If a foreigner knowingly 
cruises against the commerce of a state imder a rebel 
commission he takes his chance of being treated as a 
rebel or as a belligerent. In point of law, bis foreign 
allegiance or citizenship is immaterial, as well as 
whether the sovereign whose subject he is has recog- 
nized the rebels as belligerents or not. It is not the 
custom for foreign states to interfere to protect their 
citizens voluntarily aiding a rebellion against a 
friendly state, if that state makes no discrimination 
against them. If a foreigner cruises under a rebel 
commission he may be treated as a pirate, or as a 
belligerent by his own and all other nations, as well as 
by the one he is cruising against. If his own country 
does not recognize the belligerency of the rebels he 
is, by the law of his country, a pirate; if it does, 
he is not. In this respect each nation acts indepen- 
dently of others and for itself ; and the courts of each 
nation are governed b3'^ the consideration whether 
their o'wn political authorities have or have not re- 
cognized the belligerency. When a rebellion has 
attained such dimensions and o-rganization as to make 
of the rebel party a state de facto , and its acts reach 
the dim ensions of war de factOj and the parent state 


is obliged to exercise the powers of war tc suppress 
it, and especially if against neutral interests, it is now 
the custom of the state to yield to the rebels such 
belligerent privileges as policy and humanity require, 
and to treat captivms as prisoners of war, &c. Yet 
this is a matter of internal state policy only, and 
may be changed at any time. 

In Scotch law, by a peculiar fiction, a debtor who 
disobeyed a charge on letters of homing, to pay or 
perform in terms of his obligation, was accounted a 
rebel by reason of his disobedience to the king’s 
command, contained in the writ. The penal conse- 
quences formerly attaching to this disobedience, or 
civil rebellion as it is termed, were abolished by 20 
Geo. ii. cap. 1, 

REBUS, a mode of expressing words or phrases 
by pictures of objects whose names bear a resem- 
blance to those words, or to the syllables of which 
they are composed. Many of the ancient coats of 
arms were rebuses on the names of those who bore 
them; thus a lock and a heart for the name of 
Dockhart, an eye and a ton (a barrel) for that of 
Eyton, &c. 

RECAMIER, Jeanne Eranqoise Julie Ade- 
laide, whose maiden name was Bernard, was bom 
at Lj^ons, in 1777, and was educated under the 
charge of an aunt, at the convent of La D«5serte. At 
the age of sixteen she went to Paris, whither her 
father, a wealthy banker, had now transferred his 
business. Her extraordinary beauty and talents 
brought round her shoals of suitors belonging to the 
world of letters, finance, and politics. In 1793 she 
was married to Jacques R^camier, a rich banlcer, 
more than double her oivn age. The union was a 
peculiar one; the lady was incapable of experiencing 
the transports of passion, as she was of exciting 
them; and her husband, as we are told in the souv- 
enirs of her adopted daughter, Mme. Lenormand, 
‘n’eut jamais que des rapports paternels avec sa 
femme.’ The whole aim and pleasure of her exist- 
ence seemed to be to surround herself with hosts of 
adorers, who were charmed and subdued by her 
beauty, and that indefinable grace which is so speci- 
ally characteristic of Erench queens of society, and 
which she possessed in perfection. Though she 
wrote nothing, she, by her confidential intercourse 
with Chateaubriand and others, exercised no slight 
influence on Erench literature. Under the empire 
she was opposed to Napoleon, as he had placed her 
father under surveillance for his roj^alist tendencies. 
Napoleon took his revenge by refusing to support 
the bank of her husband during a crisis. It accor- 
dingly failed, and Madame R^camier saw hei'self 
obliged to quit Paris. She took up her residence 
with her friend Madame de Stael at Coppet, and 
afterwards travelled, like her, in foreign countries 
till the downfall of Napoleon, when she again opened 
her saloon in the Abbaye-aux-Bois at Paris. She 
died of cholera in 1849. 

REGAN ATI (Latin, Recinetuw), a toum of Italy, 
in the province of hlacerata, and 9 miles north-east 
of the town of that name, on a lofty and command- 
ing eminence. It contains many fine palaces, a 
cathedral with a Gothic doorwa^’^ and ricMy-carved 
roof ; several other churches, and a town-house. 
Near it is a splendid aqueduct, communicating with 
the subterraneous channels which convey water to 
Loretto. Pop. (1901), 15,586. 

RECEIPT, an aclaiowledgment in writing of 
having received a sum of money in discharge of a 
debt or demand. In England a receipt is only^ one 
mode of proving pa^^ment. If the money be paid 
in presence of witnesses, or even vfithout vdtnesses, 
provided a judge or jury believe the statement on 
oath of the payer, this is quite as good evidence as 
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ii a written receipt were produced. Moreover, a 
written receipt is not always conclusive, as it is 
subject to explanation, and if it has been obtained 
previous to a promised ■ paj’^ment which never fol- 
lowed, or by fraud, it will not be talcen as a legal 
discharge. In Scotland, the payment of money 
cannot be proved by witness where the debt was 
created by writing, and the validity of a written 
receipt cannot be challenged, unless in cases of fraud. 
All 'Written receipts for sums of £2 and upwards 
must bear a penny receipt stamp impressed on the 
document or affixed. tVIiere an affixed stamp is 
used it must be cancelled by the payee \vriting his 
name or initials across it in such a manner as to show 
that the stamp has been used, and so that it may 
not be again used. IJnstamped receipts for £2 and 
upwards are not admissible as evidence of payment, 
and persons receiving payment who shall not bond 
Ude obliterate the affixed stamp, and those who trans- 
fer an obliterated stamp to another document wliereon 
a receipt has been or is intended to be written, are 
liable in the first instance to a penalty of £10, and 
in the second to one of £20. Eeceipt stamps must 
not only be impressed on or affixed to receipts proper, 
blit also to all notes and memorandums given on 
payment of money and aclmowledging payment of 
any part of a debt or demand whether signed or 
not, and on payment of bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes. Stamp duty is not, however, pay- 
able on receipts for deposits with bankers; receipts 
for land-tax, income-tax, and payments to the cro'wn; 
for officers’, soldiers’, or seamen’s pay; for purchase 
of government stock; or those written on the back 
of duly stamped bills of exchange or promissoiy notes, 
or on the back of duly stamped purchase deeds. In 
the United States receipt stamps are not in use, 
however large the payment may be 
RECEIYING- STOLEN GOODS (or accorcUng 
to the Scotch law term Keset of Theft) is only a mis- 
demeanour at common law; but later statutes make 
the offender accessory to the theft, whether this is a 
felony or a misdemeanour. By 24 and 25 Viet. cap. 
xevi. s. 9, the receiver of any propert}’- feloniously 
stolen, extorted, or embezzled, is liable to penal ser- 
vitude from three to fourteen years, or imprisonment 
for two years, with or without hard labour or soli- 
tude. If the steiding is only a misdemeanour, the 
receiver is subject to penal seindtude from three to 
seven years, or impiisonment for not above two 
years. In both these cases the receiver may be tried 
whether or not the thief has been con\'icted, and the 
thief may be a witness against him. On informa- 
tion on oath that there is reasonable cause to suspect 
that goods have been unlawfully obtained, and are 
concealed, a special waiTant may be issued to enter 
and search any dwelling-house or other place by day 
or night ; the parties concealing, or laiowmgly assist- 
ing in concealing, the same may be examined by the 
magistrate, who is empowered to deliver to the 
owner goods unlawfully pavmed, sold, or exchanged 
in the possession of any broker or dealer in second- 
hand proper!}^, %vith or without compensation. The 
police have, in some cases, power to enter in search 
of stolen goods. Any person wha prints or publishes 
r.dvertisements for the return of stolen goods without 
questions being asked,, or advertisement of like 
nature, forfeits the sum of £50 to any person -who 
will sue for the same by an action of "debt ; but no 
action will be commenced without the sanction of 
the attorney or solicitor general. 

BE CENT PEBIOD, in geology, is the term ap- 
plied to the period of time that has elapsed since 
the creation of man. See the articles Geology and 
Man. 

BEC HAB ITES, a religious order among the 
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ancient Jews, instituted by Jonadab the son of 
Bechab. It comprised only the family a<nd posterity 
of the foimder, who was anxious to perpetuate among 
them the nomadic life; and with this view prescribed 
to them several rules, the chief of which were — to 
abstain from wine, from building houses, from ao’wing 
seed, and from planting vines. These rules were 
observed b}^ the Bechabites with great strictness. 
(See Jer. xxxv. 6.) In recent times the name has 
been assumed by a branch of the tee-totallers. 
BECIEE. See Peenaaibuco. 

BECIPBOCITY. See Eree-teade. 

BECITATIVE (Italian, recitativo)^ a species of 
musical recitation, forming the medium between 
song and rhetoncal declamation, and in which the 
composer and performer, rejecting the rigorous rules 
of time, endeavour to imitate the inflections, accents, 
and emphasis of natural speech. But though the 
rules of time and rhythm are not to be strictly ob- 
served, the recitative is mitten generally in common 
time, in order to facilitate the reading. In its ap- 
proach to speech, therefore, the recitative is mostly 
syllabic song, that is, each syllable has generally 
but one tone, and the tones themselves are less pro- 
longed than in song strictly so called. Hence the 
recitative has not a distinct, developed melody, and 
a regular modulation; it may, according to the 
meaning of the words, pass with comparative freedom 
through the various tones. On the other hand, the 
tones of ■ the recitative are generally musical tones, 
of distinct height or depth (we say generally, because 
in the recitativo parlante, in the opera buffa, the tones 
become closely allied to those of speech). When the 
recitative approaches still more to the strict song, in 
respect to time and melody, the arioso originates. 
In short, the recitative may be called a declamation 
in musical tones. Such a declamation requires a 
language between prose and lyric poetry. The reci- 
tative consists mostly of narrative and of poetical 
reflection; but it is capable of passing quickly from 
subject to subject, serves for dialogue, and to pre- 
pare important changes in great musical pieces. Eor 
this reason it is introduced in cantatas, operas, and 
oratorios between the songs, and is, as it were, the 
prose of music. As the music of recitative is free, 
so the words need not anj^ artificial rhythm. The 
recitative includes the simple (by some also called 
the parlante) and the accompanied, or more, properly, 
the obbligato. In the simple recitative accompani- 
ment also takes place, but it consists only in simple 
chords, which are given continuously, or interrup- 
tedly, In the obbligato recitative the instrumental 
accompaniment is of more importance, and consists 
of either sustained chords by the greater portion of 
the orchestral instruments, or even of florid passages. 
In the recitative much is left to the singer in respect 
to time, rhythm, and melody, which requires in him 
much musical judgment and Icnowledge of harmony, 
in order to agree vnth. the obbligato accompaniment. 
The force and beauty of this species of composition 
depend, in a considerable degi'ee, on the character of 
the language in which it is used. As that is more 
or less accented and melodious, the more or less 
natural and striking will be the recitative. The 
recitative seems to be much older than the song. 
Giacomo Pesi, Ouccini, and Monteverde, are cele- 
brated as having introduced the modern recitative, 
and Cesti and Giacomo Carissiihi, masters of the 
Papal chapel in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, as improvers of the same. (See the article 
Opera.) Leon, da Vinci and Nic. Porpora are said 
to have first applied the obbligato recitative. In the 
grand and expressive recitative, Gluck and Handel 
p.re the chief masters. In the modern opera Mozart 
and Beethoven are distinguished also in this respect- 
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BECOG-NIZAISi'CE, in law, is an obligation of 
irecorcl which a man enters into l}efore some court 
of record, or magistrate duly authorized, ^vith par- 
ticular conditions; as to appear at the assizes or 
quarter-sessions, to keep the peace, &c. In default, ! 
the recognizance is forfeited to the crown, and the 
party (together Avith his sureties, if any) may be sued 
for the sum or sums specified. 

EECOIL, the starting backward of a fire-arm 
after an explosion. This term is particularly applic- 
able to pieces of ordnance, which are always subject 
to a recoil, according to the sizes and the charges 
which they contain. It is caused by the pressure of 
the rapidly expanding gas upon the bottom of the 
bore in the direction of the axis equal to tliat which 
acts upon the projectile, which, being lighter, is 
thrown to a great distance, while the gun moves back- 
wards generally but a few feet. Various devices 
have been adopted for receiving the recoil and for 
utilizing it to bring the gun again into j^osition. 

RECOLLET, or Recollect (Latin, recollectus, 
gathered together), in ecclesiastical history, the name 
given to certain refoimed bodies of the Eranciscan 
and other orders in the Catholic Church. The reformed 
society was founded in Spain by Juan de la Puebla 
y Sotomayor, conde de Belalcazar, in 1484, was 
admitted into Italy in 1525, and into Erance in 1595. 
Thence they spread rapidly into Belgium and Ger- 
many. In Erance, before the revolution, they had 
168 houses, forming seven provinces, under the direc- 
tion of the general of the Cordeliers. The order still 
exists at Medina Sidonia, Leon, and Pamplona. It 
is also Imown as the Eriars minor of the strict observ- 
ance of St. Erancis. 

RECONISTOITRE (from the Erench) means, in 
military language, to inform one’s self by ocular 
inspection of the situation of an enemy or the nature 
of a piece of ground. It is one of the most import- 
ant departments of the military art, and must precede 
every considerable movement. A penetrating eye, 
an acute ear, a calm and sagacious judgment, and 
much knowledge of military operations, are iudispens- 
able for reconiioitering with advantage. This duty 
devolves upon the quartermaster-general’s department, 
and is generally deputed to officers who can produce 
a rapid map or sketch of the country, showing rivers, 
hills, valleys, plains, woods, &c. The officer should 
be well mounted, and accompanied by an escort, well 
mounted also, in order to escape if observed by the 
enemy. Reconnoitering not unfrequently brings on 
engagements, and considerable bodies of troops often 
march out to cover the reconnoitering party, and 
to make prisoners if possible, in order to obtain 
information from them. 

RECORD, in law, the authentic testimony in 
writing, contained in rolls of parchment, of the pro- j 
ceedings and acts of a court of law, upon whose pro- 
ceedings error vn]! lie. An act of a party which is 
put on record cannot be varied even in the same term, 
but a judicial act of the court may be altered during 
the same term. If a recoixl is lost the court may 
order a new entry to be made at any time. In order 
to prove a record, the existence of which has not been 
disputed on the pleadings, an examined copy is suffi- 
cient; should its existence be denied, it must be 
proved upon inspection of the record itself by the 
court; this inspection is conclusive not only as to the 
existence of the record, but as to all its statements; 
for the record of a court of competent jurisdiction 
is legally considered as the indisputable proof of all 
those proceedings having taken place whicli the record 
sets forth, and no averment to the contrary in plead- 
ing can be sustained. There are also records of the 
legislature and executive government. All the higher 
courts, as the three divisions of the High Court, 


the county courts, and the courts of borough recorders, 
file the records in the suits, and are called courts of 
record. Trial by record means that one of the parties 
has set up some previous decision of the court; where- 
upon the other pleads nul tiel record — that no such 
decision or record exists. On this issue is joined, 
which is tried by the inspection of the records. 

RECORDER, a person associated with the mayor 
and other magistrates of any city or borough, having 
jurisdiction in a court of record, for theii* better direc- 
tion in matters of justice and proceedings according 
to law. He is appointed by the home secretary, 
during good behaviour, and must be a banister of 
at least five years’ standing; his salary Is paid out 
of the city or borough fund. Eour times a j'ear, or 
oftener if he in his discretion shall think fit, or if 
the crown shall direct, he holds a court of quarter- 
sessions of the peace, at which he sits as the sole 
judge, such court being a court of record, and having 
cognizance of all crimes, offences, and matters what- 
ever cognizable by any court of quarter-sessions in 
the counties. He has no power to make or levy any 
rate in the nature of a county rate, nor to grant ale 
or spmt licences, nor can he exercise any of the 
powers specially vested in the to\vn-council by the 
Municipal Corporations Act. He must not be a 
member of Parliament, alderman, or police magis- 
trate; but he is not prohibited from practising at the 
bar, and he is generally a counsel in fictive practice. 
In case of his unavoidable absence he is allowed to 
appoint a dej^uty, who must also be a barrister of 
five years’ standing. The recorder of London is a 
justice of Oyer and Terminer, and a justice of the 
peace of the quorum. He is elected by the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, but by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 he is not allowed to exercise judicial 
functions unless appointed by His Majesty to do so, 

RECORDER, a musical instrument, formerly 
popular in Great l^ritain, resembling a flageolet in 
shape, wfith a mouth-piece like a bird’s l^eak. The 
instrument was ■svider in the lower half than in the 
upper; its tones were soft and pleasing, and an octave 
higher than the flute. Milton spealcs in his Paradise 
Lost of 

‘ The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recordei-s;’ 


and it is also mentioned by Shakspere in Hamlet. 

RECORDS, Public, ai'e contemporaneous au- 
thenticated statements of the acts of the legislature, 
the executive government, and the courts of record; 
the term is also popularly apjilied to aU public docu- 
ments preserved in a recognized repository. The 
public records are v.aluable as the evidence of pre- 
scriptive and other legal rights, and also as the eluci- 
datory materials of history; and no nation is so rich 
in these documents as England. With the exception 
of the notched rods, knowm as tallies, some of which 
came down from the Anglo-Saxon period, and which 
were loiig preserved in the exchequer, the oldest, 
and in many respects the most iinjiortant, is the 
Domesday Book, a survey of land in the greater por- 
tion of the English counties, giving lists of estates, 
their proprietors, value, extent, &c., di’a-wn up by 
order of William I. Other important territorial 
surveys are the Rotuli Hundredorunl, Extenta 
■\TnnmMi Tpsf.n. df' ‘NTpa'iII. Ponft Hi('.o1ns’s Taxation. 


Manerii, Testa de Hevill, Pope Hicolas’s Taxation, 
the Domesda}’^ of Whales, Henry WIII.’s Surveys, 
the Commonwealth Survey, &c. There is also an 
extensive seiies belonging to the exchequer, headed 
by the Great Roll of the Exchecpier, otherwise 
known as the Pipe Rolls, or Rotuli Annales, begin- 
ning in the second year of the reign of Henry II., 
and containing an account of the revenues of the 
crown; the Memoranda and Origin alia Rolls; Eirst 
Emits and Tenths, certificates of institutions to 
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EECOEDS— RKCTUM. 


livings;' records of the Court of Augmentations, insti- 
tuted to decide questions relating to crovTi possessions 
on the dissolution of the' monasteries; and Placita, or 
records of pleadings and judgments. The series of 
Fines, Concords, Writs of Covenant, &c., consisting of 
records of the transfer of lands, extends without inter- 
ruption from the 25 Henrj^ dowm to William IV. 
(1833), when this species of conveyance was abolished. 
Other series of great historical value are the Original 
Acts of Parliament, 12 Henry VII. to the present 
time; Journals of the Lords and Commons, from 
1509; Summonses and Peturns to Parliament, from 
1288 to 1422, and then uninterruptedly from 1542 
to the present time; Pecords of the Courts of Chan- 
cery, King’s (Queen’s) Bench, Common Pleas, from 
the jSTorman Idngs to the present time. Of equal 
importance are the state papers preserved in the 
state paper department of the public record office; 
they consist of the correspondence of the pri\^-council, 
secretaries of state, and other public departments, 
together with miscellaneous domestic papers from 
Henry A^III, to George II., extensiv'^e correspondence 
with foreign powers, and a collection of papers relat- 
ing to church affairs at and after the Peformation. 
Attempts have been made by a series of commissions, 
issued since 1800 at an expense of about £1,000,000 
sterling, to digest, arrange, and methodize these enor- 
mous collections of documents, formerly scattered in 
their various inconvenient depositories in the Tower, 
Chapter House, Augmentation Office, First Fruits 
Office, Somerset House, and other places, but now for 
the most part transferred to the Public Record Office 
in London, and numerous valuable publications have 
been issued from time to time. By 1 and 2 Viet, 
cap. xlLx. the master of the rolls is made guardian 
of the public records, with power to appoint a deputy, 
and in conjunction mth the treasury to do all that 
may be deemed necessary for the custody and control 
of the national documents. By the regulations of the 
master of the rolls, issued 5th July, 1858, individuals 
desii'ous of consulting the public records, including 
the state papers, for a literary purpose, have to make 
'nHtten application to the deputy keeper, stating the 
objects of the search, which, if necessary, may be 
more fully explained at a personal inter\deAv; if the 
deputy keeper is satisfied with the statement and 
explanation, a permission is granted to inspect and 
make extracts vdthout payment of fees. B}^ far the 
greater number of records are rolls. of parchment or 
vellum, averaging from 9 to 14 inches broad, and 
about 3 feet in length. Two modes of fastening the 
documents together were adopted; in the exchequer 
and common law they are sewed together at the tops 
in an oblong book form; in the chancery and ward- 
robe the top of each skin was attached to the bottom 
of the other. All the great series of the English 
records, except those of Parliament, are in Latin, the 
spelling of which is much abbreviated. Dm-ing the 
Commonwealth the vernacular was substituted, but a 
return was made to Latin soon after the Restoration, 
and the records of the courts were kept in that lan- 
guage down to the reign of George II. Many of the 
statutes from Edward I. to Hemy V., and the prin- 
cipal part of the rolls of Parliament, are written in 
Norman-French. In that language petitions to Par- 
liament were framed up tilL the reign of Richard II., 
after which time we find English often used in trans- 
actions between people and Parliament. 

Scotland . — The Scotch records, up to the reign of 
Ea\dd II., were in the form of rolls, but after that 
time they were written in the more convenient form 
of books; the accounts in the exchequer continued, 
how’ever, to be kept in roUs till 1672. XJp to the 
time of Charles II. the public records were preserved, 
under 'the care of the clerk register, in the Laigh 


Parliament House (now part of the Advocates' 
Library). In 1787 they were transferred to the- 
General Register House, wffiere they still remain. 
The Scotch records include the acts of Parliament 
and of privy- council, and the records of the vari- 
ous courts of justice; the records of the great seal, 
privy-seal, and signet; the retours of services, the- 
register of sasines, &;c. Many of the more ancient 
records of Scotland were lost by shipwreck in the 
reign of Ed\vard I. of England, 

Ireland . — The early records of this country shared 
an equally untoward fate; many of them having 
perished during the wars wffiich led to the final sub- 
jugation of the island, and those wffiich survived were 
frequently mutilated or destroyed on account of in- 
sufficient arrangements for their safe keeping. In 
1810 a commission was appointed for their preser- 
vation and airangement, whose labours, conducted 
with considerable success, terminated in 1830. There 
is no special place for the custody of the Irish records, 
which are found scattered in various repositories in 
Dublin. Under the direction of the master of the 
rolls several volumes of calendars from the patent 
and close rolls have been published, but the work of 
editing has not been so satisfactorily accomplished as 
has that of the English publications of the same 
nature. 

BECO V^ERV, inEnglishlaw, the effect of asentence 
by %vhich, in a suit instituted for the recovery of an 
estate claimed b}^ the party, judgment is given that he 
shall recover it according to his clahn. It w^as an expe- 
dient formerly resorted to in order to get rid of the 
fetters of an entail. A fictitious process was insti- 
tuted against a tenant in tail, in wMch the demand- 
ant or recoverer obtained judgment for the lands, on 
a secret confidence that, on the recovery being com- 
pleted, he -svould reconvey them to the party in fee 
simple. The proceedings in these cases -were artifi- 
cial, dilatory, and expensive, and fines and feigned 
recoveries were accordingly abolished by 3 and 4 
Wniiam IV. cap. Lxxiv., which enables tenants in 
tail to make an effectual alienation by any deed to 
be enrolled in chancery, creates a protector to the 
estate by requiring that the owner of a beneficial 
and prior estate for life shall give lus concurrence ; 
and p^o^ddes new methods for barring estates tail. 
Recovery of land is the title used since the passing 
of the Judicatui'e Acts for the action of ejectment 
to transfer the possession of land from the w^rong to 
the right owner. See Entail. 

RECRUITING. ^ See Enlistment. 

RECTOR (a Latin word, signifying a governor), 
in the Anglican Church, is the clergyman who has the 
complete and independent charge and care of a parish 
church. In numerous parishes, how’ever, before the 
Reformation, the great tithes had been appropriated by 
religious bodies, who selected from among themselves 
a vicar to perform the ser^dees, and gave him the 
small tithes as remimei’atioru The greater tithes 
thus came to be distinguished as rectorial and the 
smaller as Ucarial; and the term rector was applied 
to the owmer of the gi’eat tithes of a parish, whether 
the parson or any other indi\ddual or corporate body. 
The repair of the chancel of the church falls upon 
the rector, the parishioners being bound to keep the 
nave in proper order. The term rector is also applied 
in some monastic orders to the chief officer of a con- 
vent; and again to designate the heads of universities, 
colleges, academies, schools, and other educational 
corporate establishments. 

RECTUM, the name given to the last portion of 
the large intestine, wffiich terminates in the anm or 
vent. This term is applied to this part of the bowel 
from its comparatively short course, although the 
term ‘straight’ (Latin, rectus, straight) cannot bs 


BECUSANTS- 

eald to strictly describe the rectum, in the human 
subject at least; the bowel adapting itself to the 
curves of the sacrum. The rectum enters the pelvis 
on the left aspect of the sacrum (see Pelvis), and 
describes a curve corresponding to the concavity of 
that bone. At its upper part it is loosely attached 
to the pehus, and it may make one or two lateral 
curves before terminating in the anus. More rarely 
it enters the pelvis on the right, instead of. the left 
side. The muscular fibres of the rectum are distri- 
buted equally over its circumference, and do not form 
restricted bands. In some cases (for example the 
hinged Bracliiopoda) the terminal part of the bowel 
does not end in any demonstrable anus or vent (see 
also Intestine). 

BECUSAiSrTS, in English law, a term used to 
designate those persons who refused or neglected to 
attend divine service on Sundays or holidays in the 
Established Church, or to worship according to its 
forms. The word is first met with in temporal courts 
in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, when it was 
enacted that all pemons who, vuthout reasonable 
excuse, failed to attend some usual place of prayer, 
should be censured and fined for every offence 
12 pence. In 23 Elizabeth the fine was made for 
every month £20; and later in the same reign it was 
enacted that if recusants did not submit within three 
months after conviction they might, upon the requi- 
sition of four justices of the peace, be compelled to 
abjure and renounce the realm; and if they did not 
depart, or if they returned without due license, they 
were to be treated as felons, and suffer death udthout 
benefit of clergy. In the case of Poman Catholic 
recusants the laws were more severe. Popish recus- 
ants were liable to a forfeit of 100 marks (£66, 13s. 4cl.) 
for hearing mass; for saying it the fine was doubled, 
and in both cases they had to undergo a year’s 
imprisonment. They were disabled from taking 
lands either by descent or purchase after the age of 
eighteen, unless they renounced their errors, and 
could not keep or teach schools under pahi of per- 
petual imprisonment. Popish ‘recusants convict,’ as 
they were called after a first conviction, could not keep 
arms in their houses, could not appear within 10 miles 
of London, could not travel o miles from home with- 
out license, could not hold any public office, could 
not have marriage, baptism, or burial performed, 
except by a minister of the Established Chm*ch; 
could not bring any action at law or equity, all under 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. By the Tolera- 
tion Act (1 Wm. and Mar. cap. 18) all persons dis- 
senting from the English Church, except Papists and 
anti-Trinitarians, were allowed to meet for purposes 
of worship according to their ovm f oims on taking 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. The act was 
extended to include Unitarians in 1813, and in 1829 
the Catholic Emancipation Act granted toleration 
to Roman Catholics. 

RED' ADMIRAL BUTTERELY (Vajiessa Ata^ 
lanta), a species of Lepidoptera or Butterflies, the 
larvae or caterpillars of which are solitary, and feed 
uj)on nettles. These larvie are dark or blackish 
green in colour, with a spotted band of yellow along 
each side. The butterfly is coloured glossy black on 
the upper side; the anterior wings possess a red band 
which runs obliquely from the front margin of the 
wings across nearly to the hinder angle, at which 
point the red band curves slightl}^ inwards. Six 
white marldngs exist to the outer side of the red 
band, and external to these latter a bluish streak 
follows the wing-margin from its anterior surface for 
a short distance backwards. The posterior wings are 
bordered broadly behind with red, and black s])ots 
are interspersed amid the red colour, whilst two 
B?-micircular bluish markings exist at the inner angles 
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of the latter pair of wings. The under surface is of a 
general ochre colour, with the characteristic colours 
of the upper sm-face. 

The Red Admiral Butterfly is common both in 
England and Scotland. It occurs in continental 
Europe, in the United States of America, in North 
Africa. In the East Indies and in the Island of 
Teneriffe its place is occupied by a nearly allied species, 
V. Vulcania. The Red Admiral appears usually 
late in September, and it generally disappears about 
October. (See illustrations at Entomology.) 

REDAN, in fortification, is the simplest of all 
field-works, consisting of two parapets of equal length, 
whose faces join in forming a salient angle, vdth the 
apex towards the enemy. They are not of .great 
sti’ength, but as they may be rapidly thrown up, and 
are of great service in protecting the exposed front 
of an army, and form an excellent defence to a bridge 
head, they are frequently employed. 

REDBREAST, or Robin Redbreast {Erytliacus 
rnhecula), a species of birds belonging to the Denti- 
rostral Insessores (which see), and included in the 
sub-family of the Erythacmse, or Robins, which in 
turn generally form a subdivision of the larger family 
SylviadtE, or Warblers. The Redbreast is perhaps 
the most popular member of the Robin sub-family, 
and has by its familiar habits endeared itself espe- 
cially to children, whilst its confidence in man has 
caused it to be protected and welcomed beyond the 
generality of its neighbours. The red breast of the 
male is the distinguishing feature of these well-known 
birds, the female possessing the breast of a duller 
yellowish-brown colour. As in other Robins, the 
bill is short, tapering, and somewhat conical in shape, 
the upper mandible being of convex conformation, 
and decurved at the tip, wMch is but slightly notched. 
The young are of a dull yellowish-green colour, and 
want the characteristic breast- colouring of the adult. 
In Britain the Redbreast, as is 'well knovm, is a 
permanent resident, but in more northern countries 
it appears to be migratory, flying southwards in -w’in- 
ter. It is a permanent bird in all the temperate 
parts of Europe, and it also occurs in Asia Minor 
and in North Airica. The nest is made of moss and 
leaves, and is lined internally vdth feathers. The 
eggs number five or six, and are white, spotted \vith 
pale browm. 

These birds, in winter especially, become very bold 
and confident in habits, approaching doors and -win- 
doAvs without fear, and soon learning even to know 
the hand which deals out crumbs and scraps of food 
to them during the inclement season. As Thomson 
remaiks — 

‘ Half afraid, he first 

Agaiust the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then hopping o’er the floor 
Eyes all the family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is; 

Till, more fiimiliar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.’ 

On the approach of the milder spring the Redbreast 
becomes less familiar, and returns to its native haunts 
and Avilder state. During the breeding season these 
birds are very pugnacious, and they may attack and 
drive aAvay all the smaller birds from the Aucinity of 
the nest. The food in spring appears to consist chiefly 
of iusects, wMlst in autumn fruits and seeds consti- 
tute the dietary. Its delicacy in preparing a Avorm 
before partaking of it is someAA'hat remarkable; it 
first seizes it by one end in its beak, and beats it on 
the ground till the inner jjart comes aAvay; then, 
taking it in the same manner by the other end, it 
cleanses the outer part, which is the only portion it 
eats. The song is sweet, but not specially remarkable, 
and continues during spring, summer, and autumn. 
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The Redbreast is also said to sing in the dullest of 
rainy weather, which silences most other birds. Erom 
its general familiarity with mankind it has received 
a nom dc caresse in almost every nation in Europe; 
in Britain it is known as the Robin Redbreast; in 
Uerraany it is termed Thomas Gierdet; and in Nor- 
way, Peter Ronsmad. See also Robin. 

RED. COLOURS. The red mineral colouring 
matters which are commonl}^ used are red oxide of 
iron, red oxide of lead, and sulphide of mercury. 
The different forms of oxide of iron are Indian red^ 
which is pure, finely gi'ound hiematite; Venetian red 
and colcothar, which are coarser forms of the same 
substance; inimum or lead oxide, and another form 
of the same substance containing a little carbonate, 
and Imown as Paris red; rermilion or mercuric sul- 
phide, prepared by sublimation. Besides these pig- 
ments the following are also used — antimony vermil- 
ion, or sulphide of antimony, precipitated by an 
alkaline hyposulphite; realgar, or native sulphide 
of arsenic ; mercuric iodide, and various red lakes, 
prepared by preciihtating infusions of madder, cochi- 
neal, &c., with solutions containing alumina. 

RED CORAL. See Coral. 

RED DEER. See Deer. 

REDDITCH, a manufacturing toum of England, 
in the county of Worcester, 12.1 miles s.s.w. Bir- 
mingham, on an accliUty. It is irregularly but 
generally well buUt, amply supplied with water, and 
has a parish chiuch, a fine Roman Catholic chapel in 
the Perpendicular st^de, and other places of worship; 
a literary and scientific institute, and manufactiues 
of needles, cj'cles, hooks and eyes, fishing-taclde. 
Pop. (1891), 11,295; (1901), 13,493. 

REDDLE, Raddle, Ruddle, or Red Ch^vlk, an 
impure peroxide of iron, having an earthy texture 
and conchoidal fracture. It is found in many j^arts 
of this countr}’’, and in Hesse, Silesia, Thuringia, 
Salzburg, and Upper Lusatia. The English reddle 
Is found chiefly near Rotherham, and is used for 
polishing lenses; the finest foreign qualities are used 
for drawings on paper; inferior sorts are used in car- 
penters’ pencils, and the common kind is used for 
marking sheep. 

REDEMPTION, Equity of. See Equity of 

REDEilPTION. 

REDEMPTORISTS, a religious order founded by 
Liguori at Naples in 1732, approved by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1749. Beside the usual monastic vows 
they bind themselves to labour for the propagation 
of the Catholic faith by the cure of souls and the 
education of 3 "outb. 

REDHILL. See Reigate. 

RED OCHRE a name common to a variety of 
pigments, rather than designating an individual 
colour, and comprehending Indian red, light red, 
Venetian red, scarlet ochre, Indian ochre, reddle, 
bole, and other oxides of iron. As a mineral it 
designates a soft earthy variety of luematite. 

REDON, a town of France, in the department 
of Ille-et-Vilaine, on the Vilaine, above the con- 
fluence of the Oust, and on the canal from Brest to 
Nantes, 39 miles s.s.w. of Rennes. The old church 
of St. Sauveur is the chief object of interest. The 
manufactures include emer^’-, cordage, agricultural 
macbineiy, &c. Vessels of considerable size can 
enter the port at high water, Pop. (1896), 5599. 

REDONDILLAS signified formerty a species of 
versification used in the south of Europe, consisting 
of a union of verses of four, six, and eight s^dlables, 
of which generally- the first i’h}uned with the fourth, 
and the second with the third. At a later period 
verses of six and eight sjdlables in general, in Sj^an- 
ish and Portuguese poetry, were called b}^ this name, 
whether they made perfect rhymes or assonances 


only. These became common in the dramatic poetry 
of Spain. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a small square work 
without any defence but in front, used in trenches, 
lines of circumvaUation, contravaUation, and ap- 
proach, as also for the lodging of corps de garde, 
and to defend passages. They are usually figures 
of thi-ee, four, five, or six sides, with no re-entering 
angles, encompassed with a ditch and a bank of 
earth, which consists of two parts, called rampart 
and parapet. 

REDPOLE (lAnota), a genus of Insessorial Birds 
belonging to the Conirostral section of that order, 
and included in the sub-family of the Fringillinae, or 
True Finches. The Lesser Redpole (D. linaria) is 
the smallest of the British species of this sub-family, 
and is taken in large numbers in the autumn season 
by the bird-catchers. It migrates to this country in 
September, and remains to pass the udnter, leaving 
for the north of Europe in April, for the breeding 
season. The northern regions of Europe appear to be 
its chief habitat, whilst the southern English counties 
are its favourite British localities. The males and 
females are very fond of each other, and gi-eat affec- 
tion is thus exhibited between the sexes of these 
birds, which, however, will pair with the nearly-allied 
linnet {L. cannabina), goldfinch, and canary. The 
song is sweet, but of weak character. The nest is 
built in bushes or low trees; the eggs being four or 
five in number, and of a pale bluish-green colour, 
spotted with orange brown. The bill is .short and 
conical, and the wings slender and pointed. The 
IMealy Redpole {L. borealis) is probabty a native of 
the northern regions, and chiefly of the north of the 
American continent; but it also occurs in Europe, 
lilve the Lesser Redpole, in the winter season. 

RED RIVER, a large river of the United States, 
the southernmost of the great tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, rising in two branches, called the North and 
South Forks, the former having its source in lat. 
35® 33' 3" N.; Ion. 101° 55' w.; the latter, or princi- 
pal branch, haHng its source in lat. 34° 42' n.; Ion. 
103° 7' 10" V., and uniting near lat. 34° 30' n. and 
100° w. Ion. The main stream flows e.S.e., forming 
the boundary between Texas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and between Texas and Arkansas; in the 
latter state it turns south-east, and flowing through 
Louisiana falls into the Mississippi, 125 miles north- 
west of New Orleans ; total course, including the 
South Fork, is estimated at 2100 miles ; of the 
main stream, about 1200 miles ; chief affluents — 
the Washita, which joins it in Louisiana; and the 
False Washita, which it receives in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Much of its course is through rich prairies, 
with red soil which colours the water. About 100 
miles above Nachitoches, which lies 100 miles above 
the mouth of the stream, commences a swampy 
expansion of the river called the Raft, 70 miles long 
and 20 miles to 30 miles wide, produced by the river 
dividing into a niunber of channels, sometimes shal- 
low, which have been obstructed by fallen trees and 
other matter brought dovTi b}’: the stream. At great 
e.xpense this obstruction has been cleared away so 
far as to admit the passage of steam-boats. About 
4 miles above Nachitoches the vaiious channels again 
unite, soon, however, again to separate into numerous 
creeks and bavous. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, a river of 
North America, which rises in Elbow Lake, in the 
west of Minnesota, and after flowmg south and south- 
west turns to the north-west and then flows nearly 
due north, crossing the boundary of the United 
States into the proUnce of Manitoba, in which it 
falls into Lake Winnipeg. Its entire length is 
665 miles, 525 of which are in the United States, 
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In Manitoba it receives the Assiniboine, another 
large stream, at its junction with which stands the 
town of AVinnipeg. There is abundance of fertile 
prairie land on both sides of the river. 

RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, a settlement 
formed in 1812 by the Earl of Selldrk on the banks 
of the above river. In 1836 it was repurchased by 
the Hudson’s Bay Com23any, who formerly held the 
territory, and in 1869 this company handed over their 
territorial rights and governing responsibilities to 
the imperial government who transferred the whole 
to the Canadian goveniment in 1870, since which 
time the settlement has formed part of the province 
of Manitoba. See Manitoba. 

REDRUTH, a market town of England, in the 
county of Cornwall, in the midst of a rich mining 
district, 9:V miles north-west of Falmouth. It has 
several churches and chapels, science and art school, 
market-place, several pubhc halls, miners’ hospital, 
&c. The inhabitants are principally employed in 


the tin and coj^per mines in the neighbourhood. 
Redruth is a jdace of great antiquity. Poid. (1891), 
10,324; (1901), 10,451. 

RED SEA, or Arabian Gulf (ancient, Mare 
Muhrwn, Mare Erythramm, or Sinus Ardbicus; Arabic, 
Bakr-el-IIejaz, Sea of Hejaz), a branch of the Indian 
Ocean, communicating wdth it by the Strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, stretching in a n.n.w. direction between 
Arabia on the east, and Abj^ssinia, Nubia, and Egypt 
on the west, and only separated from the Mediter- 
ranean on the north by the Isthmus of Suez. It 
forms a very long and comparatively narrow expanse, 
stretching for 1450 miles, with a breadth which, 
where vddest, as on the tropic of Cancer, does not 
exceed 200 miles, and in general averages about 
180 mdes, but diminishes gradually both at its south 
and north extremities, having at the former, across 
the strait, a ^vidth of only 144 miles, further subdi- 
vided by the island of Perim into two channels, a 
larger on the east, of 11 mUes, and a less on the 
west, of IJ mile, and forldng at the latter into two 
branches, the one of which, forming the Gulf of 
Aliaba, penetrates north by east into Arabia for about 
100 miles, -with an average breadth of about 15 miles; 
while the other, forming the Gulf of Suez, follows 
the general direction of the sea^ and penetrates 
between Arabia and Egypt for about 200 miles, with 
an average breadth of about 20 mUes. In the fork 
between these two branches is the celebrated Mount 
Sinai, or Jebel Musa (Mount of Moses). The shores, 
both on the east and west, consist generally of a low 
tract, mostly sandy, though sometimes swampy, 
varying in 'width from 10 to 30 mUes, and suddenly 
terminated by the abutments of a lofty table-land of 
3000 feet to 6000 feet high. The Red Sea may thus 
be considered as occupying the bottom of an immense 
longitudinal valley, which probably at one time 
extended between the table-lands ■without intermp- 
tion, but has since been partially filled up by coral- 
workings, which, extending in parallel lines at a 
short distance from either coast, have subdivided the 
sea into three different channels, and have also 
studded its shores with numerous small islands. In 
the main channel the depth reaches in one place 
1054 fathoms, but diminishes towards the extremi- 
ties, where the depth in general does not exceed from 
40 to 50 fathoms. In the Gulf of Suez, which in 
earlier times is supposed to have extended consider- 
ably farther n6rth, this depth gradually decreases to 
30 fathoms, and still continues to shoal, till at the 
harbour of Suez it amounts to only 3 fathoms; in 
the Gulf of Akaba, on the contrary, the depth of the 
main channel is fully maintained, and apparently in 
in some jdaces even exceeded. The currents of the 
Red Sea are entirely the result of its prevailing 


winds. From October to May, when the wind blows 
generally with great constancy from the south, a 
strong current sets in from the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and proceeding north accumulates the water 
so much as to produce a general rise of level of about 
2 feet; from May to October, on the contrary, the 
north wind continues to blow, not without interrup- 
tion, but ■vvith such force and constancy as both to 
give the current a south direction and carry off the 
2 feet of level which had been previously accumu- 
lated. These winds, however, proceeding either 
directly north or south, affect only the main body 
of the sea, and leave a considerable belt along the 
coasts subject to alternations of land and sea breezes, 
and not unfrequently to sudden squalls. The chief 
dangers to navigation, however, arise not from these, 
but from the number of shallow reefs, of the pre- 
sence of which no previous intimation is given, as 
: the sea never breaks upon them. This absence of 
breakers is attempted to be accounted for by the 
porous nature of the coral, which offers so little 
resistance to the sea that it diffuses itself through it 
•without commotion, as if it were passing through a 
sieve. The principal harbours of the Red Sea are, 
on the African coast, Suez, Kosseir, Suakin, and 
Massowa; and on the Arabian coast, Jedda (the 
port of Mecca), Hodeida, and Mocha, The trade 
from shore to shore is not of much importance, con- 
sisting chiefly of the transport of pilgrims and some 
grain from Egypt; but the trade up and down the 
sea, between Europe and the East Indies, has become 
very large, and has been largely increased by the con- 
struction of the great ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez. The communication betw'een Europe and 
India has likewise been immensely facilitated by the 
laying in the Red Sea of an electric telegraphic wire, 
w'hich entera it at Suez, passes thence dowm to Kos- 
seir on its western shore, thence to Suakin on the 
same side, about lat. 19° 10' N., and then proceeds in 
a s.s.E. direction close to the island of Perim, and 
out into the Indian Ocean by the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb to Aden and Bombay. To the biblical stu- 
dent the Red Sea possesses considerable interest, 
from the account given in Sacred Writ of its mira- 
culous passage by the children of Israel when jour- 
neying from the land of Egypt. The place at which 
they crossed the sea was the GuK of Suez at its 
northern extremity, but opinions differ as to the 
exact point of tran.sit, some maintaining that it v/as 
in the neighbom’hood of the town of Suez, and others 
that it was about 18 miles further south, at the 
mouth of the Wady Tuarik. 

REDSHANK {Totanus), a species of Grallatorial 
or Wading Birds, allied to the Sandpipers, and in- 
cluded in the genus Totanus, v/hich genus, in somo 
systems of classification, is included in a sub-family 
(Totaninse) of the family Scolopacid£8 or Snipes; and 
which in other arrangements is simply regarded as a 
genus of the latter family. The genus Totanus in- 
cludes those forms w'hich possess bills of moderate 
length; the legs being long, slender, and naked above 
the knee. The three front toes are united by a 
slight membrane at the base, and the hinder toe is 
smaU. The Common Redshank {Totanus Calidris) 
or Gambet is a bird which permanently resides in 
Britain, whilst it is migrator}^ in North Europe and 
North Asia, leaving these more northern latitudes on 
the approach of winter. It occurs in wdnter more 
especially in Smyrna and India. Its average length 
is about 11 or 12 inches; and its popular name is 
derived from the red colour of the legs. The Spotted 
Redshank {T. fuscus) is an allied species. 

REDSTART {Euticilla)j a genus of Insessorial 
Birds belonging to the Dentirostral section of that 
order, and nearly allied to the Ery thacinse or Robins. 
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Thc^ie birds derivo tlieir name from the reel colour j 
of the tail, the latter portiou of the word being j 
from the Antrlo^Saxon rOor/.^ a tail. Two of the | 
btedstarts, one of these the Bla.ck bledstart, a.re onl}^ 
occasional visitors to Britain. The Common Kedstart 
{Ridicilla phoyiiicwra) is a regular summer \dsitant, 
but does not appear to occur in Brita.m in any great 
.abundance. The female is coloured of a unifoian 
grayish-brovvn; the male possessing the upper surface 
of a bluish-gi'ay colour, and having the red tail above 
alluded to. These birds construct nests chiefly 
amongst the ivy of ruined buildings, the eggs num- 
bering five or six, and being of a greenish -blue colour. 
The Bedstarts are active birds, feeding on finiits, 
seeds, and insects, which they pm'sue on the udng. 
The song Is low, but sweet, and these birds are said 
to imitate very skilfully the notes of other feathered 
songsters. The Common Bedstart also occurs on the 
Continent. It is very common in Bramce and Italy, 
and is found periodically in Bnssia, Sweden, and 
. Norway. The Black Bedstart is common in the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 

BEDWINCx {Turdus iliacus), a species of Eenti- 
rostral birds belonging to the Insessorial order, and 
included in the sub- family of the Turdinse, or True 
Thrushes, in w’hich the bill is of moderate length, 
the upper mandible being notched at the tip and its 
ridge curved. The nostrils are placed at the base of 
the bill, udth their openings exposed. The Bedudng 
visits Britain as a migratory bii'd in udntor, migrating 
from more northern regions. This bird closely re- 
sembles the Common Thrush in its plumage, but is 
of somev/hat smaller size. These forms congregate 
in flocks in winter, and search in the fields for the 
insects and vrorms constituting their ulnter fare. 
The summer song is pleasing, but the winter notes 
are harsh and unmusical 

BEE, Lough, a lake in Ireland, formed by an 
expansion of the Shannon, bet'ween the counties of 
Longford, Westmeath, and Boscommon, 17 miles 
long and 1 mile to 6 miles bioad, studded with 
islands, of which Hare Island, Inchboffm, Inchmore, 
and several others, are of considerable size. Its out- 
line is remarkably irregular, and formed by innu- 
merable beautiful havens and bays, and its shores 
are strikingly picturesque. The Inny enters it from 
the east. 

BEED, This term is usually applied indiscrimin- 
ately to all tall broad-leaved grasses which grow 
along the banks of streams, and even to other plants, 
with similar leaves, growing in such situations. 
Strictly spealdng it belongs to the genus Arundo, 
and especially to the A. phragmites, the largest grass 
of northern climates, and one of the most universally 
diffused. This grass grows in marshes, often occu- 
pying exclusively certain tracts, and attains the 
height of 8 or 10 feet, with leaves 1 or 2 inches 
broad, and bears large nodding, silky, purplish-broum 
panicles. It flowers in July. It is used in many 
countries for various economical purposes, as for 
thatching, for protecting embanlcments or sea-dikes, 
for ceilings to cottages, &c., for screens or fences and 
hotbed covers in gardens, for chair bottoms, for 
weavers’ combs, &c. The flowers afford a green dye, 
which is occasionally used for colouring woollens. 

BEEB, in music, a thin tongue of wood or metal, 
which, being set in vibration by the action of wdnd, 
gives the sound to certain musical instruments, as 
the oboe, clarionet, bassoon, the bagpipes, the con- 
certina, accordion, harmonium, and certain stops of 
the organ. The reed of the oboe and the bassoon 
consists of tv/o thin wooden tongues (thinnest at the 
extremity touched by the lips), and fixed into the 
instrument by a small copper tube; the reed of the 
clarionet consists of a single wooden tongue, which 


vibrates beneath the aperture in the niuiith-piece of 
the instrument, and which is suliicieutly large to 
beat agrdiist the sides of the opening, bletal reeds 
are of two kinds — beating or free. In the first form 
the reed is larger than the opening through which 
the wind is to pass, and in pulsating alteniately closes 
and opens it, beating against its margins; in the 
second the dimensions of the reed are slightly less 
than the aperture, so that in pulsating, and in con- 
sequence of an impulse and its ov.ti elasticity, it 
moves within the current of air, only alternately 
alloufing and interrupting its passage. The beating 
reed of the organ consists of a circular tube with its 
face cut away, and a metal tongue placed against 
the opening and fastened at its upper extremity, the 
lower being bent outwards a little from the tube to 
admit tbe wind. The tube and tongue are placed in 
an organ-pipe, which is stopped in such a manner as 
to force the wind thi'ough the small tube. The pitch 
of the sound is regulated by the length of the tongue, 
the quality by the length and form of pipe in which 
the reed is placed. The pitch of the free reed is 
determined by the length and thiclcness of the 
tongues, which are thickest at the end of the free 
extremity, and which may be timed by reducing this • 
thickness if the pitch is too high, or if too low by 
scraping the fixed end a little thinner. 

BEED-BIBI). See BICE-BU^’TIXG. 

BEEE, a certain portion of a sad comprehended 
between the top or bottom and a row of eyelet holes 
generally parallel thereto. The intention of the reef 
is to reduce the surface of the sail in proportion to 
the increase of tlie wind ; for which reason there are 
several reefs parallel to each other in the superior 
sails; thus the top-sails of ships are generally fur- 
nished ufith three reefs, and sometimes four; and 
there are always three or four reefs parallel to the 
foot or bottom of those main-sails and fore-sails which 
are extended upon booms. When a reef has to be 
taken in the sail is slightly lowered; the men climb 
out along the lower boom or yard, which they lean 
over, Muth their feet supported by the foot-ropes, 
fold the loose portion of the sail round the yard, and 
tie them up with the cords inserted in the eyelet- 
holes. As the operation of reefing is dangerous in 
stormy weather many ships are now fitted up with 
a patent apparatus by which sails may be reefed 
from the deck. 

iteef also impHes a chain of rocks lying near the 
surface of the water. 

HEEL, a lively Scotch dance executed by two 
couples, the music for which is generally written in 
common time of four crotchets in a bar, but some- 
times in jig- time of *six quavers. 

BE-ENTBY, in law, a clause usually inserted in 
leases that upon non-payment of rent within a cer- 
tain period the landlord shall have power to re-enter 
the premises, 

BEES, Abraham, a Dissenting clergyman, bom 
in Wales in 1713. Being intended for the ministry 
he was placed at the Hoxton Academy, vrhere his 
progress was so rapid that in his nineteenth year he 
was appointed mathematical tutor to the institution, 
and soon after resident tutor, in which capanity he 
continued upwards of twent 3 ^-two years. In 1768 
he became pastor to the Presbyterian congregation 
of St. Thomas’, Southwark (afterwards in Stamford 
Street), and continued in that situation till 1783, 
when he accepted an imitation to become minister 
of a congregation in the Old J e^vry, vrhose spiritual 
concerns he superintended till his death. On the 
establishment of the Dissenting seminary at Hack- 
ney in 1786 Dr. Bees was elected resident tutor in 
Hebrew and mathematics, which place he held tBl the 
dissolution of the academy on the death of Dr. Ivippis. 
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In 1776- he v; as , applied to by the proprietors of 
Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopedia to superintend an 
enlar(^ed edition of that compilation, %yhichj after 
nine years’ incessant labour, he completed in four folio 
volumes. The success of this work led to a new 
unilertaking, similar in its nature but more compre- 
hensive in its plan, projected and canled on by him 
muler the title of the New Cyclopa?dia (forty-five vols. 
1802-20, price £85; republished at Philadelphia in 
forty-seven vols.). Dr. Pees obtained the degree of 
D.D. from the University of Edinburgh. He was also 
a fellow of the Poyal and Linnsean Societies. Bis 
death took place June 9, 1825. 

PEEVE, the name given to the female Puffs 
(see Puff), which, with the males, are captured 
chiefly in the fen counties of England, and after 
being fed are sent to market, fetching prices which 
average from 30s. to 2 guineas per dozen. 

PEEVE (Anglo-Saxon, gcrefa), the title of an 
official existing in early times in England. In early 
England he was the official appointed by the long 
to carry into execution the judgments of the courts 
presided over by the ealdorman (earl) and other high 
dignitaries. In later times there were reeves of 
various kinds, as the shirc^reeve (whence our sherijf\ 
the town, port, and borough reeve, who were fiscal 
officers within their respective jurisdictions. The 
Anglo-Saxon gerefa still exists in Scotland under the 
form grieve, a land-steward or farm manager. 

PEFEPENCE. See Arbiteation. 

PEEINING- METALS. For a desenption of 
the processes by which the various metals are ex- 
tracted from their ores, and obtained in a state of 
purity, see the articles on. the several metals. 

REFLECTION, one of the principal phenomena 
exhibited by light. The law of reflection is that the 
angle of incidence of a ray of light is equal to the 
angle of reflection. The angle of incidence is the 
angle which the ray makes with the normal to the 
reflecting surface at the point where the ray is inci- 
dent, and the angle of reflection is the angle made 
by the ray after reflection with the ii' fnial. 

In fig. 15, plate at Optics, it is seen that the ray 
from a point at the man’s feet is reflected at a to the 
man’s eye, giving him the image of a point at/, and 
the angle cZ a c is bisected by the perpendicular to the 
mirror. The image of the man is at a distance 
behind the mirror equal to his distance from the 
mirror, and if he moves the image will also move. 
It is evident that a man 6 feet high can see himself 
full length ima looldng-glass 3 feet high. Given the 
position of a point and that of the reflecting surface, 
the image of the point is found by drawdng a per- 
pendicular to the surface, and* producing it on the 
other side till the produced part is equal to the 
distance from the surface to the point. If an eye 
be placed in front of the mirror, and a right line be 
drawn from the image to the eye, this line will be 
the direction of the small pencil of reflected rays 
which gives the image to the eye, and the point 
where it intersects the mirror is the point at which 
the pencil is reflected. We may now foUow this small 
pencil fi’om the point to where it is reflected, and 
then to the eye. (For formulae and descriptions of 
spherical mirrors see articles Optics and FIierob.) 
Smooth surfaces will reflect images; rough surfaces 
will reflect light, but do not produce images. Some- 
times a moderately rough surface, as the surface of 
paper, when rays from a candle fall upon it very 
obliquely, will reflect an image of the flame. 

Light, reflected from all surfaces except metallic 
surfaces, is more or less polarized. (See Polarized 
Light.) Heat undergoes reflection at polished sur- 
faces just as light does, and as the surface is rough- 
ened the intensity of the reflected heat is lessened. 


Sound is reflected; and in consequence of the slow- 
ness of its velocity we hear a more or less imperfect 
echo some time after or before we hear the sound of 
which the echo is the image. A number of echoes is 
analogous to a series of images between two looldng- 
glasses. 

REFLECTION, Total, is when a ray of light 
traversing a refracting medium is totally reflected 
at the surface of the medium, so that it does not 
issue from it at alL Suppose a ray of light entering 
air from water. The sine of the angle of incidence 
is to the sine of the angle of refraction in a constant 
ratio; as the angle of incidence is increased the ray 
issues at an angle which increases more rapidly than 
the angle of incidence, and when the angle of refrac- 
tion becomes a right angle the ray is totally reflected. 
The angle of incidence at which total reflection 
occurs is called the critical angle. It diffei*s for dif- 
ferent substances, and is known if we know the index 
of refraction ; for it is the angle whose sine is the 
reciprocal of the index of refraction. The pheno- 
menon of total reflection may be observed in several 
familiar instances. For example, if a glass of water, 
with a spoon in it, is held above the level of the eye, 
the under side of the surface of the water is seen to 
shine like a brilliant mirror, and the lower part of the 
spoon is seen reflected in it. Beautiful effects of the 
same kind maj be observed in aquariums. 

REFLECTORS, the name generally applied to 
reflecting telescopes. See Telescope. 

REFLEX NERVOUS ACTION, the name ap- 
plied to one mode of action of the nervous system, 
which does not necessitate either volition or conscious- 
ness. Instances of this mode of action are the 
sudden (involuntary) start made by some persons on 
the occurrence of an unexpected noise, the s-wift 
closure of the eyelids if some body flies past the 
head, the contraction of the pupil with an increase 
of light and the widening of the pupil with the re- 
verse, the rush of saliva into the mouth when some 
appetizing odour is perceived or some sapid substance 
is taken into the mouth, the gasping movements of 
respiration with a sudden dash of cold water on the 
face or chest, the turning of the head of a sleeping 
person when the face is ticlded, the wdthdrawid of 
the leg of a sleeping person if the sole of the foot be 
tickled; and so on. The mechanism of a reflex 
action put in its simplest form is as follows : — 
A sensory nerve is irritated, and an impression is 
carried along the nerve to a nerve-centre, situated in 
some part of the spinal cord or medulla oblongata, 
or base of the brain. Changes are thus occasioned 
in the nerve-centre, as a result of which a stimulus 
is propagated outwards along a motor nerve to a 
mxiscle or group of muscles, which are thereby ex- 
cited to contraction, and movement is effected. This 
is, in general terms, the explanation of the process to 
which the phrase ‘ reflex action ’ was first applied by 
Dr. Marshall HaU in 1832, though the mode of 
action was known and described nearly a century 
earlier. But the phrase is , somewhat nusleadiug. 
In the first place the impression carried inwards need 
not give rise to a sensation, need not be consciously 
perceived, but the phrase ‘ sensory nerve ’ suggests 
that the impression travelling along the nerve is felt. 
It is possible, and also common, for the impression, 
after reaching the reflex centre, to be transmitted to 
a higher centre, and there to arouse consciousness, 
but it is not necessary. Indeed the essence of a 
reflex, action is that consciousness is not necessary 
for its accomplishment. Any nerve which conveys 
impressions inwards to a centre may convey an im- 
pulse leading to a reflex action. Therefore for sen- 
sory nerve the phrase ‘afferent’ (leading to or in- 
wards) or ‘ centripetal ’ is now used. Secondly, the 
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reflex action need not result in visible movement, as 
the phrase ‘ motor nerve ’ suggests. The nerve which 
carries the excitation outwards may pass to a gland, 
and the stimulus ma}^ cause secretion; or may supply 
blood-vessels and cause their constriction ; or may 
be distributed to some other organ and modify its 
activity very materially, whether the modification 
be obvious or not. Therefore for ‘motor nerve’ the 
phrase ‘efferent’ (leading outwards) or ‘centrifugal’ 
is now used. In the third place, the nerve-centre 
does not merely reflect the impulse received by the 
in-going nerve along the out-going nerve; the nerve- 
centre does not play merely a passive part. Rather, 
roused by the in-going stimulus, the centre is thrown 
into activity, and as a result discharges energy along 
out-going nerves, leading to results dependent upon 
the kind of apparatus to which the nerves proceed. 
There is no doubt reflex actions play a most impor- 
tant part in life; and there is equally no doubt that 
many actions, at first performed consciously and by 
an effort of will, when they have become habitual 
sink below the level of consciousness, so to speak, 
and become reflex actions. 

REFORM, Parliamentary. See Britain, under 
section Parliament. 

REFORiN'IATIOiSf, the term generally applied 
to the religious revolution in the sixteenth century 
which divided the Western Church into the two 
sections Icnown as the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant. Before this era the pope claimed, of divine 
right, and exercised, absolute authorifyover the whole 
Christian Church with the exception of those lands 
in wliich the Greek or Eastern Church had been 
established. Not only was his authority deemed 
su 2 )reme in matters of doctrine and disefyline, but 
his decisions were held to be infallible, and whoever 
presumed to ojipose them was held liable to such 
canonical censures and temiDoral jjenalties as the 
canon law prescribed. The pope, in virtue of his 
spiritual authority, also claimed the right of inter- 
fering in certain secular matters, especially with re- 
ference to the deposition of sovex'eigns who had fallen 
under the ban of the church, though the exercise of 
this supremacy was often rebelled against, and even 
at times successfully ojxjxosed. Moreover the 2 > 02 )e 
claimed, in \firtue of the ‘Donation of Constantine’, 
to have riglits over all islands, and he looked upon 
all parts of the world not occupied by Christians as 
uninhabited, and parcelled out these regions among 
their Christian conquerors according to his own 
supreme will. Such far-reaching claims were natu- 
rally calculated to awaken jealousy and opposition, 
and these feelings were intensified bj’’ many other 
causes ; such as the immoral lives and dense ignor- 
ance of many of the ecclesiastics; the exorbitant 
wealth of the church; the many personal immunities 
and privileges of the churchmen, and their encroach- 
ments on the jurisdiction of the laify. In the thir- 
teenth century, papal extortions had roused great 
discontent in England, and tlie frequent occurrence 
of papal schisms considerably weakened the authority 
of the papacy. In the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy, Wycliffe (about 1324-1384) denied the ixajial 
headshfy and the pope’s power to bind and loose, 
and he advocated the abolition of the pajxacy. The 
writings of Wycliffe soon reached the Continent, 
and aroused Huss (1369-1415) and Jerome of Prague 
(1360-1416) vdth their Bohemian followers; but the 
fifteenth century was not ripe for combined oi^po- 
sition, and the leaders of the church were strong 
enough to suppress every attemjxt towards change, 
as appears alike from the conduct of the princes and 
the people at the breaking out of the Hussite dis- 
turbances, and from the results of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel. But about the middle of the 


fifteenth century, the views of thinkers were enlarged 
b}’^ tlie revival of the study of classical literature in 
Western Euro^ie, which followed the capture of 
Constantino2^1e by the Turks in 1453 and the conse- 
quent disjxersioii of learned Greek scliolars. (See 
Renaissance.) The means of information were vastly 
increased by the art of jn’inting ; materials for 
thought were brought before the peoifle bj^ instruc- 
tive works in their own language, and by the new 
universities, of wliich seven were instituted in Ger- 
many alone between 1451 and 1502, the number of 
learned men increased. The Reformation was thus 
the outcome both of a desire for ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal reform, and of the ^xurefy literaiy move- 
ment known as Humanism (which see in Supp.). 
These had nothing in common excej^t antagonism 
to the system of the Roman Church, and the 
o^xiionents of the church never succeeded in bring- 
ing about a thorough synqxathy among tliemselves. 
The reform which a great number of enlightened 
divines had long warmly advised with little success, 
now waited but the call of a master spirit. Sa- 
vonarola (1452- 98) arose for this jDurpose in 
Florence ; but one funeral consumed him 

and his work together. Several monarchs also 
attemixted something. Charles VIII. of France 
caused the Sorbonne in 1497 to declare it exj^edient 
that a council should be held every ten years for 
effecting reforms in. the church, and that otherwise 
the bishojxs should assemble for that jxuiq^ose. Maxi- 
milian I. of Germany laid before the Roman court 
the strong remonstrances of the German ixrinces 
jxassed in 1500 and 1510. By the influence of France 
an independent council wasiield at Pisa in 1511 in 
S 2 nte of Pope Julius II.; but although its few speakers 
conducted themselves with gi’eat boldness, it was 
soon overthrown by its ovm weakness and by the 
decrees of the Council of the Lateran, which was 
o 2 :) 2 :>osed to it in the following year. As a rule, in 
all the plans that had been 2 n’oposed for the eradica- 
tion of abuses in the church on the one side, political 
views had been too often intermixed; and on the 
other, in the heat of zeakagainst individual wrongs, 
the chief alleged faults in the doctrine and discipline 
of the church had been too much overlooked. Hence 
nothing took 2 flace but fruitless disputes and violent 
23ersecutions of the innovators, or futile political 
negotiations in which the Holy See always 2 n'evailed 
in the end. The services of John Reuchlin (1455- 
1522) in the cultivation of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and his victory over the op 2 )onents of the 
new learning in Cologne, had an important effect. 
The cultivated taste and the a 2 xpreciation of scientific- 
criticism which a232)eared in the writings of De- 
siderius Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1536), ad- 
dressed to the most distinguished men in church 
and state, exerted a vdder influence, and promoted 
the cultivation of classical learning and the diffusion 
of modified views on the subject of religion. Eras- 
mus, in a well-knovm letter to his English friend 
Dean Colet of St. Paul’s, declared that his ho 2 )e was 
to ‘remedy the error which makes religion depend 
on ceremonies and on the observance of bodily acts, 
to the neglect of real 2 Jety ’. Erasmus was, however, 
himself a monk, and subject to the rules of his order, 
and he did not dare to take U2x too 25i’ominent a 
2 Dosition. Of greater 2 )ower over the mass of the 
peo23le than the delicate raillery of scholars like 
Erasmus was the constantly-increasing number of 
satires, e23igrams, caustic allegories, and coarse jokes 
at the ex23ense of the church and the monks, such as 
the famous tale of Renard the Fox. The centre of 
Europe, together with the north, which had long 
submitted with reluctance to Rome, was read}^ to 
countenance the boldest measures for shaking off the 
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ecclesiastical yoke. But no one anticipated the 
quarter whence the first blow would be struck. 
Frederick III., elector of Saxony, a wise prince and 
a zealous Catholic, only followed the example of 
other German princes in establishing a university at 
Wittenberg, whither, among other learned men, 
he, in 1508, invited Martin Luther (1483-1546), an 
Augustine monk of Erfurt, to be professor of theo- 
logy. Luther was well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and by a visit to Rome in 1510 he be- 
came acquainted with the corruptions of the papal 
court. Leo X. was created pope in 1513. He 
seemed placed at the head of the church merel}’’ to 
employ its revenues in the gratification of his princely 
tastes. Albert, elector of Mainz and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, a prince of similar character, received 
from Leo in 1516 permission to sell indulgences 
within his own jurisdiction, on condition of sharing 
the profits with the pojDe. (See Indulgence.) In 
this traffic Albert employed, among others, Johann 
Tetzel, a Dominican monk of Leipzig, who went 
about from place to place carrying on his trade in 
defiance of decorum, and extolling his certificates 
above the papal bulls (which required repentance) as 
unconditional promises of the forgiveness of sins. 
The buyers were numerous and the gain was great. 
When Tetzel commenced his traffic at J uterbogk in 
1517 purchasers flocked to him from Wittenberg. 
Such a traffic as this was peculiarly offensive to 
Luther, who had come to believe the Augustinian 
doctrine of justification by faith, and he set his face 
against the abuse, first in his sermons and after- 
wards in ninety-five theses or questions which he 
affixed to the door of the great church, October 
17, 1517. In these he declared himself warmly 
against the abuse of indulgences (without absolutely 
denying their possible value), displayed a lively zeal 
for Holy Writ and the doctrines of the popes and 
fathers of the church, and concluded with a pra 3 "er 
for instruction. ' In assailing these abuses Luther, it 
is admitted by the Catholic clergy themselves, onl}^ 
gave voice to a wide-spread feeling in Germany. He 
at once gained a number of adherents, among them 
men of influence in church and state. The Bishop 
of Wurzburg wrote to the Elector Frederick to 
protect Luther, who urged his spiritual superiors 
and the pope to put a stop to the traffic of Tetzel 
and to reform the corruptions of the church in 
general. A heated controversy now arose, which 
was conducted both on the one side and the other 
in a style and mannfer not at all in accord with 
modern ideas of controversial courtesy. Luther 
characterized his adversaries as asses, pigs, dolts, 
&c., and in return was assailed with invective often 
of the coarsest kind. The replies written by Luther 
to his opponents were published, and continued to 
draw the attention of the world to the principles 
involved in the struggle. A disputation which the 
indefatigable reformer maintained in an Augustine 
convent at Heidelberg in 1518, on the merits of 
good works and the use of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, gained him friends among the young theo- 
logians present, like Bucer, Brenz, and others, who 
subsequent^ became celebrated as zealous advocates 
of reformation. The conferences of Luther ^\'ith 
the papal legates Cajetan and Miltitz, in 1518 and 
1519, seemed but to show the unwillingness of the 
papal party to defend their position by controversy, 
and to manifest their desire to decide by the abso- 
lute authority of a divinely-established church ; and 
thus the controversy which had originated in the 
single question of the abuse of indulgences came to 
involve the supreme authority of the pope and the 
doctrine of an infallible church. Tlie scholastic 
discussions of Eck with Luther and Carlstadt at 
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Leipzig in 1519, which lasted three weeks, and in 
which they warmly debated the doctrines of free 
will, the authority of the pope, indulgences, and 
purgatory, attracted a more general attention to the 
works of Luther, who almost every month sent forth 
new pamphlets and printed sermons. In the follow- 
ing year Luther published an Address to the Chris- 
tian Nobility of the German Nation, and a thesis on 
the Babylonish Cajitivity, in which he definitely 
broke with the church, denying the central doctrines 
connected with transubstantiation and the priest- 
hood. The remarkable fulness and power of his 
style; his acuteness and learning, dail}’’ increasing 
by his constant historical and exegetical studies; 
his humour and keen reasoning powers; his vigour 
and vehemence and the entire laclc of self-restraint 
which characterize his writings, made this man, who 
was hardly known before 1517, the champion of all 
those who held that the Holy Scrij^tures alone as 
interpreted by private judgment were the only true, 
rule of faith and action. His gi’owing influence 
attracted many earnest inquirers to the side of the 
new doctrines. Scholars like Erasmus gave him 
only a qualified approval, but from Melanchthon 
(1497-1560) and Ulrich Hutten (1488-1523) he 
received enthusiastic support. His protest against 
indulgences was renewed in Switzerland by Zwingli 
(1484-1531), who afterwards formulated a doctrine 
of the Eucharist, which, as we shall see, vudel^" 
differed from that of Luther. Meanwhile Luther 
continued his crusade against the papacy; the re- 
spect which he at first professed for the Roman 
court was now wholly cast aside; and he attacked with 
extraordinary zeal, and no little coarseness at times, 
the chief papal doctrines. In 1520, when Eck pub- 
lished the papal excommunication against him in 
German}^, he appealed to a general council; when 
his works were burned at Mainz, Cologne, and 
Louvain, he publicly committed the bull of excom- 
munication with the papal canons and decrees to 
the flames (December 10) amidst the rejoicings of 
the students at Wittenberg. From this time Luther 
formally separated from the Roman Church, and 
many of the j^rincipal nobles — Hutten, Sickingen, 
Schaumburg, &c., the most eminent scholars, and the 
University of Wittenberg, to which the young men 
of German}^ and other countries now flocked in 
multitudes, publicl}^ declared in favour of his under- 
taking. The natural sequel of the bull of excom- 
munication was the ban of the empire, and Pope 
Leo X. (1513-21) urged the Emperor Charles Y. to 
pronounce on the reformer the sentence of outlawry. 
The question was debated at the Diet of Worms 
(April-Ma}^, 1521). Luther attended under a safe- 
conduct, and definitely refused to recant, appealing 
to the infallible authority of Holy Scripture and the 
right of individual judgment, and refusing to admit 
that he would change his views even should a 
general council pronounce against him. He thus 
alienated to some extent the S 3 ’'mpathy of the Diet, 
and Charles succeeded in persuading it to agree to 
the issue of the ban against Luther, who had fled to 
the protection of Frederick of Saxony at the Wart- 
burg. The effect of the edict of the Diet was to 
make the political side of the quarrel more promi- 
nent, and we must not overlook the political cir- 
cumstances which favoured the progress of the 
Reformation. The pope had risen chiefly by the 
.support of Germany; in his transactions with the 
emperor he had generally been su])ported -by the 
German princes, who thus maintained their omi 
independence. Rome had, therefore, been obliged 
to court them in turn, and the emperor congratu- 
lated himself in silence if disputes ensued between 
them. On the death of Maximilian I. in 1519 the 
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Elector Frederick, who was already the most power- 
ful German prince, held the dignity of a vicar of the 
empire in all the Saxon territories; and his personal 
influence gave him the most decisive voice in the 
election of the new emperor. The pope (as well as 
Charles V., who was chosen chiefly by Frederick’s 
influence in 1520) was obliged to consult his wishes; 
the former in abandoning his original summons of 
Luther to Rome to a conference with his legates, 
and tlie latter in suffering the Reformation to 
develop without violent opposition as long as it 
allowed itself to be responsible to the pope and the 
Catholic states. By his ten months’ seclusion in 
the Wartburg Luther was secured from the first 
consequences of the ban of the empire, and the 
edict of W orms lost its chance of being enforced in 
Saxon}^ because the emperor, engaged in 1521 in 
the war with France, or occupied with Spanish 
affairs, almost wholly lost sight of the religious 
ferment in Germany, and each prince did what he 
pleased in his own territory. Frederick the Wise, 
although he did not call himself an adherent of the 
reformers, yet protected the leaders of the move- 
ment, and his interest in their cause is exxflained by 
the concern which he took *in the prosperity of the 
University of Wittenberg, and by his gradually- 
increasing con\dction of the justice of the views of 
Luther and his friend Spalatin, who managed eveiy- 
thing at the electoral court. Leo’s successor, Adrian 
VI., who was himself desirous of a reformation, 
received, in answer to his demand for the extir- 
pation of the doctrines of Luther, a list of a hun- 
dred com^^laints from the German states assembled 
at the Diet of Uiirnberg in 1522, in which even the 
Catholics joined against the papal chair. For seven 
years (1522-29) the emperor was absent in Spain; 
the Diet of Niirnberg had, while refraining from 
an ojDen breach with the papacy and promising to 
silence Luther, yet declined to enforce the edict of 
Worms, and thus the people of Wittenberg were as 
little impeded in their attempts at a reform in 
religious worship as those of Zurich, whose rapid 
progress in the change of their religious doctrines 
and rites found the most powerful support in the 
governments of the northern cantons of Switzer- 
land; and Luther was even obliged to hasten from 
the Wartburg to quell the tumults excited by the 
turbulent zeal of Carlstadt. While he was publish- 
ing his translation of the Uew Testament, which 
was soon followed by the translation of the Old; 
and while Melanchthon was engaged on his Loci 
Communes (the first and for a long time the' best 
exposition of the Lutheran doctrines — first pub- 
lished in 1521), serious preparations for the reform 
of ecclesiastical abuses were made in Deux-Ponts, 
Pomerania, Silesia, in the Saxon cities, and in 
Suabia. Luther’s liturgy had no sooner appeared 
(1522), than it was adopted in Magdeburg and 
Elbingen. The new church was not long with- 
out its martyrs. In 1522 the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands secured it this honour by the execution 
of some Augustines who favoured the new doctrines. 
Translations of the Bible into Dutch and French 
now appeared. In the very heart of France, at 
Meaux, a Lutheran church was organized. In vain 
did the Sorbonne condemn the principles of Luther; 
in vain was the execution of the edict of Worms 
against religious innovations resolved upon at the 
Diet of Niimburg in 1524 and the Convention of 
Ratisbon; in vain did George, duke of Saxony, 
Henry, duke of Bi’unswick, the rulers of France, 
Spain, Austria, and the spiritual princes of the 
empire labour to suppress the Reformation by the 
persecution of the followers of Luther within their 
.:tates. In 1525, John, the successor of Frederick 


in the Saxon electorate, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
and Albert of Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, j^ublicly 
declared themselves Lutherans. All their territories, 
together with Livonia, a considerable part of Hun- 
gary, and Austria (Bohemia had already been gained 
b}'- the Hussites), Liineburg, Celle Niirnberg, Stras- 
burg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Nordhausen, Bruns- 
wick, and Bremen, embraced the new doctrines, and 
a great number of the most respectable clergymen 
and theologians in Germany followed the example 
of Luther, who had married Catherine von Bora, 
formerly a nun. The doctrines of the German re- 
former found a willing adherent in Gustavus Vasa, 
who in 1523 became King of Sweden. Gustavus 
induced the estates of tlie realm, in the Diet of 
Westerns (1527), to sanction the confiscation of the 
monasteries. Lars Petersen was aj^pointed by the 
king Archbishop of Upsala (1531), and married. 
The king declared himself supreme in matters 
ecclesiastical, and deposed or appointed bishops 
at his will. The last remains of Catholic usages 
were abolished at a second Diet of Westerns in 
1544. The first systematic measures in favour of 
the Reformation in Denmark were taken by 
Frederick I., instigated by his son Christian, who 
had studied in Germany and become an enthu- 
siastic Lutheran. At a diet held in 1536 the 
assembly decreed the abolition of the Catholic wor- 
ship in the Danish dominions; the bishops were re- 
quired to cease all opposition to Lutheranism, and 
the beneficed clerg}’- to embrace it. The nobles and 
people yielded a ready acquiescence to all those 
changes. Contemporaneously, or very soon after, the 
new doctrines gained the ascendency over the greater 
part of Lower Saxony and the north of Westphalia, 
and in Hamburg and Liibeck. During the period 
marked by the absence of the emperor, the Refor- 
mation advanced with astonishing rapidity, and 
almost without any impediment. Another im- 
portant stage in the Reformation was marked by the 
two Diets of Si^ires (1526-1529). At the first Diet 
a motion for dela}’’ was carried, under which such 
adherents of Luther as the Elector of Saxony and 
Philip of Hesse took the opportunity of seculariz- 
ing monasteries and establishing the Lutheran faith. 
It was in this principle of allowing each state to come 
to a decision (a principle expressed in the formula 
ciijus recjio ejus rcligio) that an ultimate solution 
was to be found. But meanwhile the reformers 
were weakened by internal dissensions, and the 
second Diet revoked the i)ermission given by the 
Recess of 1526. Against this decision' the reforming 
party entered a protest, whence they came to be 
kno^^m. by. the name of Protestants. The possession 
of a common name accentuated their new position 
as a distinct political party, and when Charles V. 
returned to Germanjq prepared to take uj) a hostile 
attitude towards them, the Protestants were forced 
to adopt a more clearly defined position. The}^ 
hesitated, however, to begin an open struggle with 
the emperor, now at the height of his power, and 
although they continued to carry on an active propa- 
ganda among the people, b)i means of Luther's 
catechisms, they decided to place their views before 
the emperor as moderately as they could. Melanch- 
thon was employed to draw up a full exposition 
of the Lutheran doctrines, which was subscribed by 
the princes alread}’- united by the League of Torgau 
(1526) and the Convention of Schwabach (1529); it 
was transmitted to the emperor at the Diet of Augs- 
burg (1530), and solemnly read before the assembly 
(June 25), whence the declaration was nailed the 
Augsburg Confession. It stated the Lutheran doc- 
trines in such a manner as to conciliate the church, 
lajdng less stress on the central doctrine of justi- 
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ficafcion by faith, and defending the Lutheran de- 
partures from the ritual and practice of tlie church, 
without formally disowning the papal authority. 
After some hesitation, and a few spasmodic attempts 
at an understanding, the Diet of Augsburg re- 
affirmed the policy of the edict of ^Yorms, and the 
Protestants were given till April, 1.531, to renounce 
their heresies and return to the churcli. After this 
date strong measures were to be taken to reduce 
them to obedience. A similar reply was given to 
Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau, 
which had sent the emperor a similar paper stjded 
the Confessio Tetrapolitana (Confession of the Four 
Cities). This conclusion of the diet was a new motive 
of union to tlie Lutlierans. (For a history of subse- 
quent events see ScHirALKALDic League, Interiji, 
and Peace, Religious.) The German Protestants 
were united by common political interests and a 
common creed contained in the Augsburg Confession 
and its apology (see Melanchthon), and illustrated 
by the Articles of Schmalkalden and the tv^o cate- 
ohisms, and finally confirmed in 1580 by the Formula 
of Concord (see Concord, Formula of, and Creed). 
The Lutherans, or adherents of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, were the three electors of the Palatinate, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg, twenty dukes and princes, 
twenty-four imperial counts, four barons, and thirty- 
five imperial cities — in all eighty-six members of the 
empire. Sweden and Denmark, Schleswig, Pomer- 
ania, and many important cities on j)olitical grounds, 
and Hesse and Bremen from a preference for Cal- 
vinism, refused to adopt the Formula of Concord. 
The Palatinate fell back, and the court of Berlin 
became Calvinistic or Reformed (see Reformed 
Church). The dispute concerning the body of 
Christ in the sacrament of the supper (see Lord’s 
Supper) between the French and Swiss Protestants 
resulted in a total separation of the Reformed Church 
from the Evangelical or Lutheran. The foundation 
of this difference betv/een the two churches, so un- 
favourable to the progress of the Reformation, was 
■deeply laid in the diversity of the characters of 
their founders. Luther, accustomed to think more 
systematically and to adhere implicitly to the letter 
of the Holy ScripturCvS, immediately brought every 
new idea which was suggested to this touchstone 
of his system, and admitted nothing which seemed 
opposed to that belief. Zwingli, less trammelled 
■with fixed dogmas and more ready to follow his own 
judgment, was, on the other hand, more prompt to 
embrace those views which at first sight appeared 
reasonable to him. The influence of Zwingli was, 
however, small compared with that of Calvin, under 
whose guidance the Reformed (as opposed to the 
Lutheran) Church acquired great importance. Cal- 
vin held a view of the Eucharist which more closely 
resembled Luther’s than did the doctrine of Zwingli, 
and his assertion of the divine right of the Reformed 
Church was not less emphatic than the papal claim 
itself. The east and north adhered to the opinion 
of Luther, the west and south followed the less 
circumscribed views of the Reformed Church. The 
influence of Calvin at Geneva brought the greater 
part of SAvitzerland into the Reformed Church, and 
he was followed by the French Protestants (see 
Huguenots), by the Dutch of the United Provinces, 
and by Scotland, where Knox introduced, in 1560, 
a form of church government on the Genevan model 
which afterwards developed, under Andrew Melville, 
into Scottish Presbyterianism. The English Re- 
formation, from 1530 to the death of Henry YIII. 
in 1547, consisted merety in a renunciation of papal 
authority, and was in no case doctrinal; but under 
Edward VI. changes in doctrine and ritual were in- 
troduced largely under Calvinistic influences, which 
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(after the reaction of the reign of Maiy, 1553-58) 
were themselves considerably modified under Eliza- 
beth. (See Calvin, England (section Churchy, 
Henry VIIL; Knox; Netherlands; and Creeds.) 
In Transylvania the Lutheran confession prevailed. 
In Hungary, where numerous Germans had .settled, 
bringing Lutheranism with them, the new faith 
made rapid progress, especial!}^ in the cities and 
among the nobles; but the subsequent civil wars, 
combined with the doctrinal contests between 
Lutherans (mostly Germans) and Calvinists (mostly 
''vere prejudicial to its continued develop- 
ment. It gathered strength gradually, how^ever, 
till it was weakened and reduced by the untiring 
labours of the Jesuits and tlie measures of the 
Catholic reaction. In Poland, where the Reforma- 
tion had found numerous adherents (from 1556), 
the two Protestant parties, with the Moravian 
Brethren, concluded a convention (comomis) at 
Sendomir in 1570 which united them in one politico- 
religious body known as the Dissidents. Both in 
Italy and Spain Protestantism had several peculiar 
characteristics. Its adherents were mo.stly confined 
to the higher and cultivated classes, the Reformed 
faith taking scarcely any hold on the people at large. 
Protestantism, of coui*se, was a name for no single 
tlieological system. Many held the doctrine of 
justification by faith in the same sense as the re- 
formers, but were by no means repugnant towards 
the old view of the sacraments and the hierarchical 
government of the Catholic Church. The associa- 
tions of Protestants were generally secret. In Italy 
there was a wide-spread desire for reform in the 
church in which many enlightened and zealous 
Catholics participated. Some of them were after- 
wards leaders of the Catholic reaction, -which aimed 
at the purification of morals and discipline of the 
clergy, but at the same time repressed dissent and 
schism with the strong hand. In Naples, Venice, 
Florence, and other cities Protestant churches were 
opened, and eminent i^reachers like Ochino, and 
theologians like Peter Martin, privately espoused 
the new doctrines. These men were, however, driven 
from the countiy, and Protestantism was extiipated 
in Italy by the vigorous action of the Inquisition, by 
the instrumentality of the Index Exjmrgaiorius, and 
the other agencies of the strict and ascetic party 
which held the ascendency in the church. In Spain 
there were Protestant churches in Se^'ilIe and Valla- 
dolid, and many persons of mark adopted the views 
of the reformers. But here also the Inquisition 
with its aiUos defe succeeded in arresting the spread 
of the religious revolution. The Counter-Reforma- 
tion or Catholic reaction, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, with the ne-w religious orders 
which sprang from it, especially the Jesuits, suc- 
ceeded, largely through the instrumentality of the 
Council of Trent (which defined the doctrine and 
reformed the discijiline of the church), in recovering 
a portion of its revolted territory. The Counter- 
Reformation received considerable impetus, as may 
be inferred from the j:)receding narrative, from the 
dissensions among the Protestants themselves. The 
final result throughout the Continent ma}'- be broadly 
stated to be that the Teutonic nations remained pre- 
dominantly Protestant, while the Latin nations con- 
tinued their adherence to the old ecclesiastical order 
of things. Whatever dissensions may have separated 
the Lutherans and Calvinists at the early period of 
their histoiy, they had, and still have, the funda- 
mentals of doctrine, the sjiirit and the name of 
Protestants, in common. In Germany, the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555) had established a modus vivendi 
between the Roman Church and the Lutherans, but 
no arrangement was made with regard to Calvinism, 
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and problems relating to ecclesiastical laiid.s were 
left unsolved. These difficulties combined with 
the effect of the Counter-Reformation to produce, 
in the following century, the Thirty Years’ ^\h\r 
(161S-4S), which devastated German 3 \ The Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) established between the parties 
a legalized toleration; but the Protestant subjects of 
Catholic princes too often experienced its violation, 
and the Catholics in Protestant states not unfre- 
quently suffered a similar fate. 

After this general outline of the history of the 
Reformation it remains to give some views of the 
influence which the movement has exercised on the 
religion and morals, on the literaiy and political 
condition, of the nations affected b}" it. As maj’- 
be naturally inferred, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion on this subject between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic parties, and it is but just that the 
views of both should be as fairly stated as possible. 
Both sides would freel}’’ admit that there was urgent 
need for reform in the life and practice (if not in the 
doctrine and ritual) of the church; but, while Roman 
Catholics consider that such necessary changes could 
have been carried out on conservative lines, the 
Reformation was, according to the Protestant view, 
a necessaiy consequence of the mental j^rogress of 
the western, and particular!}' of the Teutonic nations. 
Before the Reformation unscrip tural views (according 
to the Protestants) mth regard to the sacraments, 
veneration of images, and many other matters had 
established themselves. The doctrines of penance, 
confession, satisfaction, and absolution ; that of the 
merit of works, chiefly of those of an external kind, 
such as fasting, almsgiving, pilgrimages, and the 
like, inq3aired the free grace of the gospel; while 
public worship, being conducted in Latin, was un- 
intelligible to the people generally, and could only 
satisfy by its supposed vicarious efficacy, or impose 
by its pomp and splendour. The ignorance of the 
common people blinded them to the wretchedness 
of their spiritual condition, but the better informed 
soon perceived that nearly all the devotion of the 
faithful was directed to things which do not really 
belong to Christianity. An open rupture with the 
pope gave the reformers the opportunity of throw- 
ing off tlie corruptions and foreign appendages of 
religion, both in doctrine and worship, and of restor- 
ing a. Christianity which knows no guide but the 
Holy Scnptures. The idea that there is some- 
thing for which a man is accountable only to him- 
self and to his God; that in religion human authority 
is nothing, and that it is therefore the duty of 
everyone to study the Holy Scrq)tures for him- 
self, and to rest liis faith on his oun convictions; 
that acts of worship derive their whole benefit 
from the faith of the worshippers and their effect 
upon the lives of those who take part in them ; in 
short, a living commentary on the doctrine, ‘ God 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth ’, was 
spread by the preaching, and still more by the 
writings, of the reformers among the whole mass of 
the people. Thousands of the scholars of the uni- 
versities, the friends of philosophy and of classical 
antiquity, intelligent citizens, and discontented indi- 
viduals of the inferior clergy had long been ready to 
share in the dissemination of those principles ; princes, 
nobles, and even some bishops had been strongly 
influenced by the sweep of the new teaching. The 
success of their first appeals encouraged the reformers 
to venture the second step towards the restoration of 
what they considered true religion — ^l^y remo'vdng all 
obstructions to it in the forms of the church. Among 
these were the notion of a sacramental consecration 
of priests; ’the worship of saints, relics, and images; 
transuDstantiation, justif}dng the woi-ship of the 


Host; extreme unction and masses for the souls of 
the deceased, which drew immense tributes from the 
fears of the dying and the grief of mourners; and 
a multitude of other customs which distracted and 
degraded devotion. From such a system, of which 
the priesthood was the centre, the religious spirit 
now turned to a faith whicli it might embrace with- 
out abandoning the use of reason; for the eternal 
truths of the gospel, by means of Luther’s excellent 
translations of the Bible, and accurate versions in 
other languages, came unadulterated before the 
world at large, and aj^peal was made to Scripture 
in sermons, catechisms, and theological works in 
the vernacular tongue. Restored once more to its 
original destination, the Christian ministiy among 
Protestants devoted itself exclusively to the labour 
of explaining the Word of God and applying it to 
sjnritual improvement; of erecting schools for the 
neglected youth, and raising the character of those 
already existing; while the clergy renounced the 
privileges by which they had been distinguished 
from the laity. Every Protestant partook of the cup 
in the Lord’s Supper; everyone could understand 
the simple celebration of divine worship, and could 
join in the sacred hymns. Thus, wherever Protes- 
tantism found its way, the worship of God recovered 
that simplicity, warmth, and sincerity whicli had 
characterized it among the early Clnastians. Re- 
ligion now appealed to the reason and feelings of 
men, and invited close investigation. Hot that this 
beneficial influence became at once universal and 
complete, or was interrupted at no period of the 
advance of Protestantism. If we examine the period 
of the Reformation and the Siiirit which animated 
its first friends we shall find it a time of contest 
and division, when the silent operations of the new 
light was blended with violent hostility towards 
those deemed false brethren. Hence the consistent 
opposition offered by Reformers like Calvin and 
Knox to anything approaching freedom of thought, 
an opposition which continued to characterize the 
Protestant Church for centuries, and which long 
prevented the free activity of the very motives 
which had brought about the Reformation itself. 
Hence the abusive language from the pulpits and 
in controversial writings, which, though abundantly 
provoked by the menaces, violence, and intrigues of 
the opposite party, and excusable from the rude tone 
and contentious spirit of the age, was nevertheless 
always unfavourable to the improvement of Protes- 
tantism. Hence the extravagances of i^recipitate 
innovators which the reformers could not resist 
without retaining more of the forms of the existing 
religion than a strict application of their principles 
would permit. Hence that war of opinions among 
divines which not only prevented the co-oi^eration 
of the Swiss vdth the Saxon reformers, but also gave 
an accidental importance to certain points of com- 
paratively small moment, such as the position of the 
words Vater miser, ‘ Our Father in the Lord’s 
Prayer, instead of unscr Vater . This was quite in 
keeping with deep religious feeling, wliich always 
remained a conspicuous characteristic of the Protes- 
tants. They thought too highly of their faith, the}^ 
were too deeply convinced of its truth, to regard 
anything holy with indifference; they were ready 
if necessary to sacrifice their j^roperty and their 
lives in the cause of religion. And this religious 
feeling was nourished by the affecting solemnity 
of the devotional exercises which assembled the 
faithful in their churches, and in the quietness of 
the domestic circle; while it was strikingly mani- 
fested in the composition of many fine hymns 
which passed from mouth to mouth, and of which 
no religious body probably ever possessed more than 
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xhe Protestant churches of Germany and France. 

The Reformation is generally admitted to have had 
an important influence on morals. While the reformei’S 
abolished the principle of blind obedience to the 
pope and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, denied the 
merit of penances, fasts, pilgrimages, &c., rejected 
the identification of the outward observance of the 
precepts of the church with virtue, and denied the 
doctrine of works of supererogation by which saints 
had enriched the treasury of the church, they intro- 
duced that more elevated morality which requires 
holiness of heart and purity of conduct. Wliile the 
reformers suppressed what they deemed errors re- 
specting the doctrine of remission of sin, they ele- 
vated and purified the standard of morality, and 
directed penitents to seek for reconciliation with 
God only by faith and new obedience. While them- 
selves tending towards an undue asceticism, they 
nevertheless rendered a service to humanity by de- 
nouncing the doctrines which represented self-tor- 
ture, solitude, poverty, nakedness, filth, hunger, 
misery, and even privileged beggary and idleness, as 
pleasing to God and stejDS towards the highest per- 
fection. The teaching of the reformers emphasized 
also the intimate connection of religion with daily 
life, furnishing purer motives of action, and kindling 
the moral feelings to a warmth which produced the 
most valuable fruits in all relations both public and 
domestic. The moral tone of the Protestants could 
not long remain at such a pitch; in proportion as 
their numbers increased, unworthy members found 
their way into the church. Moral improvement was 
sometimes neglected in consequence of the zeal for 
orthodox opinions, and an abuse of Luther’s doctrine 
— that faith is the only way of salvation — was some- 
times made an excuse for a vicious life. But not- 
withstanding this, the morality of the adherents of 
the Reformation received from Luther’s influence 
much firmness and constancy. Institutions were 
founded in the cities for the instruction of the young 
.and the relief of the poor ; laws were passed for the 
promotion of morality ; industry was encouraged by 
the abolition of superfluous festivals; and a public 
feeling was formed distinguished for strictness, purity, 
and power over the minds of men. Reformed 
Switzerland, and especially Geneva, wdiere Calvin 
introduced a system of church discipline, and insti- 
tuted a court of morals composed of clergy and lay- 
men, presented an example of purity unique in its 
kind, which was imitated by the societies of France 
and Holland, and the Presbyterians of Scotland and 
England — although, it must be confessed, not alwa3>’s 
with actual results proportional to the theoretical 
system. 

The influence of the Reformation on literature, 
has been highly important. An acquaintance ndth 
classical antiquity at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was a luxury only enjoyed by a few dis- 
tinguished scholars, and even though ecclesiastical 
disciplinarians might allow classical reading, they 
could not tolerate philosophical deductions therefrom 
nor a practical application thereof without the risk 
of open revolt. The study of the ancient languages, 
the general use of Latin as a medium of literary 
intercourse, and the invention of the art of printing 
promoted the progress of learning; but the only 
atmosphere in which they could flourish, and the 
only direction in which they could be of general 
utility, they received through the Reformation. This 
broke the fetters in which the hierarchy had bound 
the human mind; wrested from the clergy the abused 
monopoly of knowledge; awakened a spirit of in- 
vestigation and a love of learning; and opened to 
criticism, in all branches of knowledge, a boundless 
field. Among the first iiromoters of it there were 


some men who loved tranquillity^ and who, lilce 
Erasmus, remained ostensibly attached to the ancient 
church; but their principles, their exertions, the 
spirit of their works, showed beyond disiiuto that 
they belonged to the j^arty of the reformers. The 
Bible being now acknowledged as the only rule of 
faith, it became the duty of every theologian to 
understand the Greek and Hebrew text. A multi- 
tude of old Latin and Greek manuscripts, which till 
then had not been at all or but partially understood, 
were brought to light from the libraries of the sup- 
pressed monasteries, and by the critical diligence, 
mostly’’ of the Protestant literati, were made capable 
of being more generally used. Science sprang into 
new existence with the vigour of youth when Me- 
lanchtlion and Calvin were the teacheis of Germany 
and France. But it cannot be argued that the Re- 
formation fulfilled its promise in the direction of 
promoting freedom of thought and the liberty of the 
press. The protest against the intellectual tyi'anny 
of the Roman Church was, indeed, a notable instance 
of what might be accomplished in this direction; but 
having won the freedom which they themselves 
desired, the reformers became too generally’’ opposed 
to granting the same privilege to others, and free- 
dom of thought had to be won from the successors 
of the reformers, much as the reformers had them- 
selves won it from Rome. 

The influence of the Reformation on the fine arts 
was admittedly unhappy. It removed the paintings 
and images from the churches, and deprived the 
masses of the educative influences of the Roman 
ritual. It repressed the activity of the imagination, 
and taught men to feel a dignity in despising things 
that operate through the senses, and to abstain from 
outward splendour. This severity to the arts, which 
cut off their connection with religion and robbed 
them of that share of public veneration which they 
had received from Catholicism, met ^vith its punish- 
ment in the decline of art among the Protestants. 
This was particularly the case 'v\dth the Calvinistic 
party, for the Lutherans retained many paintings 
in their churches, and celebrated religious festivals 
with music and some degree of j^omp. 

But the most visible consequences of the Reforma- 
tion, and those long since most fully acknowledged 
in history, are those which relate to 'politics. The 
church was no longer a foreign power supreme over 
the state, whose siqDremacy^ in all civil matters was 
now recognized. A large proportion of the abuses of 
the ancient religious usages, in which all ranks found 
a motive to urge the reformation of the church, rested 
on the political encroachments and pecuniary de- 
mands of the popes. On them, not the clergy only, 
but the nations and princes were made dependent ; 
to them they were obliged to j)ay enormous and ever- 
increasing tributes .under various pretexts. Their 
influence extended to a great part of the administm- 
tion of public justice in consequence of the ever- 
augmenting extent of the episcopal jurisdiction, and 
the power which the papal legates assumed to the 
injury of the bishops. Hence the princes were per- 
petually’’ interruj^ted in the exercise of their authority 
by the church, which formed as it were an impcriuni 
in imperio — a state within the state. The kings of' 
France and the kings of England had long fought 
against this .system, but, especially in England, not 
only the papacy but the church at home had opposed 
all such efforts. The English church before the Re- 
formation was, indeed, thoroughly papal. The prac- 
tice of the Protestant churches, in this respect, 
varied considerabty. The Svuss reformers, for 
example, were far bolder than those of Wittenberg; 
they were favoured Avith republican institutions, and 
acted with the consent of their rulers. The course of 
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the Reformation in Protestant German}’’ and Swit- 
zerland generally was this: The communities, par- 
ticularly in the cities, negotiated with their rulers 
according to their own consciences and by the advice 
of the reformers. The princes concurred in their 
plans, and established constitutions accordingl 3 ^ In 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, England, and those Ger- 
man states which came over later, the princes made 
changes of their own accord, and the people sank 
gTadually into the new forms imposed upon them. 
But in Scotland, when the minority of James VI. 
afforded the reformers an OiDportunit}’’ of exercising 
political domination, the Presbyterian church jn-acti- 
cally held the reins of government, and the young 
king, on assuming royal power, had to meet far 
higher ecclesiastical claims than any of his ancestors 
had been called upon to face. The reformers wished 
to possess, in Scotland, all the influence which their 
Swiss brethren wielded in Geneva, and similar am- 
bitions, within their onm areir, actuated the Hugue- 
nots in Prance. Where the government continued 
Catholic the friends of the new doctrines exercised 
their worship in secrecy. The Reformation liberated 
the princes from all the grievances which their de- 
pendence on a foreign spiritual power had brought 
upon them. The return of the clerg}^ to civil society 
increased the number of their subjects, and various 
causes augmented their resources and the prosperity 
of their people be 3 mnd computation. These were 
the acquisition of the church estates which had come 
under their power, or, as in the case of suppressed 
convents, into their possession ; the cessation of the 
vast emissions of mone}’’ from their estates which 
had been occasioned by the demands of Rome, the 
efforts of legtites, the privileges of foreign arch- 
bishops, the begging of mendicant friars, and the 
connection of the religious orders \\dtli foreign govern- 
ments. Another cause was the new spring given to 
commerce, trade, and agriculture, and the increase 
of population caused b}’’ the immigration of their 
exiled brethren in the faith. And as religion, which 
tiU the Peace of Westphalia was really or ostensibly 
the chief motive of the civil alliances and wars, was 
also the subject dearest to the heart of ever}'* indi- 
vidual, the animation of the people prompted them 
to risk their wealth and their blood in the cause of 
their rulers. Thus the Protestant princes became 
great, and states of small extent obtained a high 
political importance for which they were mostl}’’ 
indebted to the Reformation. Although the patri- 
mon}’’ of the ancient chuieh fell very largel}’’ into 
private hands, }’’et a certain proportion was devoted 
to public purposes, and the incomes of the lower 
clerg}’’ were augmented. With the goods of the 
church the persons of the clerg}’’ came likewise under 
the jurisdiction of the temporal princes. The influ- 
ence of the Reformation has not merely been felt by 
the nations which have adopted its principles; the 
states which have most violently opposed it have 
learned from experience the danger of attempting to 
repress the operation of deep-rooted and wide-spread 
convictions. If Charles V. had cherished sufficient 
love for the Germans and for the cause of evangelical 
religion to sacrifice to it his Spanish crown, he might 
have preserved Germany, which in his time was 
almost entirely devoted to the new doctrines, from 
the bloody religious wars which aftenvards desolated 
it. The struggle of Spain against the neAv doctrines 
jjrocured her more hatred from Europe generally 
than honour from Rome, and was followed by the 
decline of her greatness. France — whose kings acted 
in conformity u-ith their maxim to use the Reforma- 
tion abroad as a means of exciting dissension among 
the neighbouring powers, and to suppress its doc- 
trines within their own dominions — expiated the 


guilt of her double-dealing in the ruinous civil wars 
and the emigrations which it occasioned. Still more 
pernicious was the opposition to Protestantism in 
the case of Poland, for the destruction of which 
Russia made use of the same policy which France 
had employed with tolerable success in Germany: 
namely, affording support to the Dissidents and 
entering deeply into its internal dissensions. The 
Italian states, which tolerated nothing that savoured 
of reformation, sank more and more into iDolitical 
insignificance, but their decline may be rather attri- 
buted to the discovery of a passage to the East 
Indies by sea, and the intercourse udth America, than 
to the Reformation. The popes struggled against the 
Reformation with resolution, and, in some cases, 
with success. In the states which continued faithful 
to the church they established institutions for resist- 
ing the progress of the new doctrines, and for the 
persecution of heretics. By their missions to Asia 
and America they gained a spiritual dominion over 
teiTitories more extensive than the half of Europe, 
which they had lost by the Reformation. But no 
mission could compensate for what they had formerly 
drawn from Germany, England, and Scandinavia. 
Even ‘the Catholic princes by degrees grew more 
prudent, and diminished the power and revenue of 
the papal court in their states, particularly after the 
Peace of Westphalia. In Germany (Austria and 
Bavaria), in France, and even in Spain, principles 
and opinions -were imperceptiWy propagated which 
made them partakers of the new light that had spread 
over Em’Oi:)e, and led them in course of time to dis- 
regard the behests and defy the excommunications, 
of the Holy See. 

The above are mainly the judgments of Protestants 
regarding the Reformation. Roman Catholics writers 
of the stricter school even refuse to recognize its title 
unless accompanied by some depreciatory qualifica- 
tive, such as ‘Pseudo-Reformation’, ‘So-called-Re- 
formation’, or the like. According to their ideas 
the true and Catholic Reformation was undertaken 
and successfully accomplished by the Council of 
Trent (1545-63). With respect to the movement 
itself, Roman Catholics, while admitting that many 
rampant abuses which called for reform existed in 
the church, that many of the ecclesiastics were 
grossly tainted with immorality and sunk in deep 
ignorance, and that many superstitions prevailed 
which deformed the true character of Christianity 
among the unenlightened masses, yet contend, on 
the other hand, that not only have the extent and 
nature of these abuses, immorality and superstitions, 
been gi'catly exaggerated, but also that the duty of 
reforming them implied neither the necessity nor 
the lawfulness of a secession from the church. They 
hold that the conduct and character of many of the 
prominent promoters of the Reformation unquestion- 
ably prove them to have been actuated by corrupt 
and unworthy motives ; that their opposition to the 
authority of the Holy See was a rebellion against 
moral and disciplinary restraint rather than an 
active endeavour to restore the pristine purity of 
the church ; that the movement in many of the 
states in which it took place was inaugurated mainly 
by the sovereigns, as in England, Denmark, and 
Sweden, in order to secure to their own use the 
revenues of the church ; and that in others, as in 
Switzerland and many of the German states, it ^vas 
effected by coarse and heated appeals to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the excitable and unreason- 
ing mob, u’hich had been led to confound the 
existing system with its abuses, and was incapable 
of distinguishing the genuine teachings of the 
church from the superstitions which the church 
itself zealously denounced. After the first flush of 
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conquest Protestantism never made any advance in 
territor3^ It remained stationary, and even in some 
cases receded in favour of Catholicism. ‘The geo- 
gi-aphical frontier between the two regions’, says 
Lord jSIacaula}^, ‘ has continued to run almost pre- 
cisely’' as it ran at the close of the Thirty Years’ war’; 
and he adds, ‘We think it a most remarkable fact that 
no Christian nation which did not adopt the jn’in- 
ciples of the lleformation before the end of the 
sixteenth century should have adopted them’. 

As to the influence of the Keformation on morals, 
literature, and politics, the same wide difference of 
opinion exists between Catholics and Protestants. 
The attempts at reformation before the sixteenth 
century which had been made from within the 
church itself had exercised but little effect, and 
Catliolic autliorities admit that the influence the new 
movement had in stirring up the church and bring- 
ing about internal re\dval was of immense benefit. 
Theya however, look ujDon the revolt against authority, 
the introduction of religious innovation, leading 
naturally to narrow and bigoted sectarianism on the 
one hand and scepticism and infidelity on the other, 
as pregnant with moral and intellectual evil. The un- 
questioning allegiance of the uneducated multitude 
to the po^De, and to the doctrines and traditions of the 
ancient church, was merely converted into an equally 
unreasoning submission to the leading reformers, 
and to a rigid creed -worship which had all the 
objectionable elements of superstition about it that 
had been condemned in Catholicism. Austere 
asceticism was no longer confined to the monastic 
cell but often settled down over entire communities, 
robbing daily life of most of its graces and amenities. 
Bitter and irreconcilable quarrels broke out in 
thousands of family circles from the discussion of 
theological dogmas whicli both parties but imper- 
fectly understood. The Catholics assert, too, that 
instead of encouraging learning, the reformers did 
quite the reverse. They denounced classical and 
scientific studies as a snare of the devil, and even 
Biblical criticism was discouraged. The general 
condition of the universities became deplorable; 
their professors becoming noted only’’ for their piide, 
laziness, and unbridled licentiousness, and their 
students for debaucheiy, gambling, blasphemy’’, and 
obscenity’’; and so flagrant did this become that 
parents dreaded to send their sons to these seats of 
learning. — See D’Aubigne’s Histoiy of the Reforma- 
tion ; Hiiusser’s Geschichte des Zeitalters der Re- 
formation (English edition); Symonds’ Renaissance 
in Italyq Eoxe’s Book of hlartyrs ; Burnet’s Histoiy 
of the Reformation; M*'Crie’s Life of Knox, &c.; 
Johnson’s Euroj^e in the Sixteenth Centuiy; Arm- 
strong’s Erench Wars of Religion ; Ranke’s Histoiy 
of the Reformation ; Beard’s The Reformation in 
its Relation to Modern Thought ; Blunt’s Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England; the histories of 
England by Lingard, Eroude, Green, &c., and of 
Scotland ly Tytler, Hill Burton, &c. 

REEORMATORIES, institutions for the recep- 
tion and reformation of juvenile offenders under 
sentence for criminal offences. They^ appear to have 
originated in the efforts of philanthropic persons to 
establish places of refuge for siich children after 
sentence. A farm -school for the training of vagrant 
children was established by’’ the Philanthrojnc Society 
in 1788 ; this was followed, after a long interval, by 
a second, established in Warwickshire in 1818 ; this 
proved unsuccessful, as did another founded ly Capt. 
Brenton in 1830. In 1834 the reformatoiy for girls 
at Chiswick, known as the Victoria Asylum, Avas 
opened. Thirteen y^ears later was founded the St. 
George’s Institution, London, Avhich, on its removal 
to Redhill in 1850, became the model for numerous 


otliers Avhich noAV rapidly sprang up in the country, 
and which were supported ly the contributions of the 
benevolent. The 17 and 18 Viet. cap. Ixxxvi. first 
authorized the sending of children under sentence to 
these private foundations. Eurther acts regulating 
these institutions were passed in 1854 and 1857, and 
in 18G6 all the laws relating to these schools Avere con- 
solidated and amended by’’ 29 and 30 Viet. caps, cxvii. 
and exAuii., Avhich has itself been amended by subse- 
quent acts, including those of 1893 and 1899. The 
home secretaiy may’’, upon the application of the 
managers of any reformatoiy, direct an inspector 
of prisons, Avho is styded inspector of reformatory 
schools, to inquire into the condition of the school 
and report thereon, and may, if satisfied Avith the 
rej^ort, certify’’ that the school is fit for the reception 
of youthful offenders. Any offender under sixteen 
y’-ears of age Avho is convicted on indictment or by- a 
court of summary jurisdiction of an offence punish- 
able AAntli penal servitude or imprisonment, if not 
less than tAvelve y’ears of age, or if previously con- 
A’icted of an offence punishable Avith penal servitude 
or imprisonment, may’ be sent by’’ the justices before 
Avhom he is charged to a certified reformatory’’ school, 
to be there detained for a period of from three to five 
years, such as Avill expire at or before the time Avhen 
he attains nineteen y’-ears of age; and the justices 
shall, as far as possible, select a school conducted in 
accordance Avitli the religious j^ersuasion to Avhich 
the offender appears to belong. The parent or 
guardian of any offender sent or about to be sent to 
any refonnatoiy (or industrial) school may’’ ajyly to 
have him removed to a scliool conducted in accord- 
ance Avith his religious persuasion. After a detention 
of eighteen months the managers may givant a license, 
reneAvable eveiy three months, to permit an offender 
to live Avith any trustAvorthy’’ person Avilling to re- 
ceive him ; but the license may be revoked at any’’ 
time, and an offender escaping from the person Avith 
AA’hom he is placed is liable to the same punishment 
as if he had escaped from school. The managei’S 
may’ also, if an offender has conducted himself 
satisfactorily Avhile out on license, bind him Avith 
his OAvn consent to any trade or calling, even if his 
period of detention has not expired. Towards the 
maintenance of each child the Treasury contributes 
a fixed sum of 6s. per Aveek, a portion of Avhich (not 
more than 5s.) is recoverable from the jiarents, if 
they’ have sufficient means. Children under tAvelve 
y’ears of age guilty of offences punishable Avith im- 
prisonment, but Avho have not been previously’ con- 
victed of felony, may’ now be sent to certified 
industrial schools; and also children under fourteen 
found begging or receiA’ing alms, Avhether actually 
or under the pretext of selling anything, or being in 
a street or public place for the purpose of begging or 
receiving alms ; children found Avanderiug and not 
having any’ fixed place of abode, or proper guardian- 
ship, or visible means of subsistence ; children found 
destitute, either being orphans or having a sur- 
viving parent Avho is undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment; and those children Avho are knoAAm 
to frequent the company’ of reputed thieves. The 
Youthful Offenders Act of 1901 made provisions in- 
tended to reduce the number of very’ young offenders 
committed to reformatories and industrial schools. 
See Industrial Schools. 

At the end of 1 860 the number of certified reform- 
atories in existence in Great Britain Avas 59, the 
number of y’oung j^ersons confined in them being 
7741. According to the forty’-fourth report of the 
inspector of reformatories, issued in 1901, the number 
of reformatory’ schools Avas then 48, 35 being for 
boy’s' only’, and 13 for girls only’. Of these schools 
40 Avere Protestant, 8 were Roman Catholic. The 
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number of offenders in the reformatories at the close 
of the year was 5611, of whom 4953 were boys and 
658 were girls. The average net cost per head for 
maintenance, including rent and expenses in disposal, 
and setting off the profit from labour, was: bo 3 ^s’ 
reformatories in England, £21, 12s. Sd.; in Scotland, 
£19, 19s. 9cZ.; girls’ reformatories in England, £21 ; 
in Scotland, £25, 6s. Sd. In the United States there 
were at a recent date about 40 reformatories, having 
an annual average of 12,000 inmates, of \vhom 1000 
were girls. The average cost of maintaining each 
inmate was £23. The importance of making such 
institutions a part of the public penal system was 
first practically recognized by Massachussets in 1848. 

KEEORMED (JllUltOil, in a general sense, 
comprehends all those churches that have been formed 
by separation from the Church of Rome; but the 
term Reformed is often restricted to those Protestant 
churches which did not embrace the doctrines and 
discipline of Luther. The title was first assumed by 
the Erench Protestants, and afterwards became the 
common denomination of all the Calvinistic churches 
on the European continent. It is in this restricted 
sense that we wish it to he understood in the present 
article. The same need of a reformation of the 
church which excited the zeal of Luther in Ger- 
many, in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
induced many distingmshed Kterary men and clergy- 
men in Switzerland and the Netherlands, in Eng- 
land and Prance, to labour for the same end. Among 
the Swiss Ulrich Zwingli and Johann OEcolampadius 
(see these articles) were the most prominent. "When 
the Pranciscan Bernard Samson, a kindred spirit 
with Tetzel, preached the eflScacy of indulgences 
with equal shamelessness, and came to Zurich, where 
Zwingli was a religious teacher, the latter violently 
attacked him, and the Council of Zuilch seconding 
his zeal Samson was not tolerated in the city. In 
vain did a Papal nuncio labour to put down the 
refoimer, and in vain did the Swiss Confederacy warn 
and threaten him. After many changes in the 
forms of public worship, on his oum responsibility, 
in 1523 he transmitted sixty-seven propositions in 
German, in which he set forth his doctrines, to the 
Council of Zurich; the council gave them to the 
world, and in^dted the reformer to a disputation, 
and attended, with many of the citizens, when it 
took place. A large part of the audience was gained 
over to his sentiments. The work of reform was 
now canded on udth impetuosity, and much that was 
in itself innocent, and perhaps even useful, was abol- 
ished. The altars, fonts, and images were banished 
from the churches; even vocal music and the organ 
were proscribed. The confederacy, January 26, 
1524, at the Diet of Lucerne, threatened to exclude 
Zlirich from the council ; but she stood finn, and the 
towTi of Miihlhausen soon declared in favom* of the 
new doctrines. Capito (Koflin) introduced the Re- 
formation into Basel; and after 1523 OEcolampadius 
continued his work. In 1524 the first efforts for a 
Reformation were made at Schaffhausen. Prom 
1525 Berne also was more inclined to the same, and 
even the zealous Catholic cantons began to feel 
their need of it. At length a religious disputation 
took place in 1526. Here OEcolampadius maintained 
the contest against a large number of vehement 
Catholics, among wEom Eck was most prominent. 
Zwingli did not appear, and the Papal majority 
issued against him a sentence of excommunication; 
but they could not obstruct his influence. Berne 
resolved, in 1528, upon another disputation, though 
against the will of all the other cantons and the 
emperor himself. But nothing w'as settled; and 
the only consequence was that the people of IBeme 
were more decided in favour of the Reformation. It 


now’^ spread more and more, notwithstanding all tha 
resistance of the Catholic cantons — Schweitz, Uri, 
Untenvalden, Zug, and Lucerne. A large propor- 
tion of the confederates had abeady become devoted 
to the Protestant doctrines, when these Catholic 
cantons, having formed an alliance for the defence of 
theb opinions with King Ferdinand (brother of the 
Emperor Charles Y.), prepared to appeal to arms. 
The Catholics renounced all connection with the 
Protestants, and in October, 1531, Zurich, abandoned 
by the rest of its party, was forced to appear on the 
field alone. October 11 her soldiers were defeated 
at Cappel. Zwingli himself, who led his adherents, 
fell in the battle. But the bloody defeat did not 
check the , progress of his opinions. Zwingli had 
made known his doctrine, that the bread and wine . 
in the Lord’s supper are mere symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ, in a letter published much 
against his wiU, November 16, 1524, and had first 
declared them publicly, in 1526, in his Commentary 
on True and False Religion (Commentarius de vera et 
falsa Religione), and afterwards in many controversies 
with Luther and others. His religious views, in 
general, were characterized by a reference to reason. 
By his restless spirit of inquby, his peculiar sagacity, 
and moving eloquence, he succeeded in raising his 
own notions to a dogmatical authority in the Swiss 
churches. Out of Switzerland, too, his system found 
much favour, and in several countries became the 
prevailing one. The churches, however, which in- 
clined to his doctrines, were early divided in various 
ways, and a periect union was never effected. 
Zwingli himself lived too short, a time to bring about 
a complete organization of the Svdss churches. 
Glcolampadius, who was the pillar of the new church 
after him, was soon removed by death. But even 
during his Hfe Zwingli never had that decisive autho- 
rity among his adherents which Luther possessed 
among the German Protestants, and which led to a 
greater unity among them. The other Swiss refor- 
mers did not stand in the same relation to Zwingli 
as the German reformers did to Luther; they acted 
more independently in the work of the Reformation. 
But there soon arose a man in the Swiss Church 
who acqubed most important authority, and even 
gained over many Swiss and French Protestants to 
the opinions in -which he differed from Zwingli. This 
man was John Calvin, who, fleeing from France, 
found an asylum in Geneva, and soon acquired the 
greatest influence. In his, doctrine concerning the 
Lord’s supper he differed somewhat from Z-wingli. 
But the doctrines of election and predestination be 
made the distinguishing characteristics of his system, 
and his opinions on these subjects excited opposition, 
and awakened new dissensions in the Reformed 
churches. Before his death the ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of S^vitzerland were more fuUy settled, and 
Glarus, Appenzell, Biel, the Grisous, and Neufcha- 
tel, became attached to the Reformed party. This 
party, however, never formed a proper church with 
a uniform creed. In 1530 Z-wingli had made kno-wn 
his own creed and the creed of his adlierents to the 
Diet of Augsburg, -vvFere the German Protestants also 
set forth theb profession of faith. But this was not 
the universal creed of the Reformed party^, and did 
not secure theb recognition as a church by the secu- 
lar authorities. The Swiss, however, to secure the 
aid of the Protestants in Germany against the Cath- 
olics, sought a reconciliation -vdth the Lutherans; 
but the Wittenberg Concord, so called, failed of 
effecting its object. Afterwards, in 1549, in the 
Consensus Tigurinus, the controversy betw^een the 
people of Zurich and the Calvinists of Geneva was 
composed ; but even then there was no true union of 
doctrine. At length, in the Peace of Westphalia, h: 
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S.648, the Swiss were recognized as adherents of the 
Augsburg confession and a religious party. But they 
•did not adopt the Augsburg confession uncondition- 
ally, or aclcnowledge it as their symMical book. 
At length, after tedious contests, Heidegger, a divine 
of Zurich, in 1671, drew up the Formula Consensus 
Helvetic!, in twenty-six articles, with particular 
reference to the existing disputes among the Be- 
formed theologians. ‘ This new form of concord, after 
1675, was gradually adopted by the Keformed Swiss 
cantons, but by several of them only nonun aUy, and 
a perfect concord could never be effected in Switzer- 
land. Out of Switzerland the Keformed party were 
decidedly opposed to it, and thus new dissensions 
were kindled. In the midst of the severest contests 
the Keformation had spread through the Nether- 
lands, where the majority of the Protestant party 
adhered to the doctrines of Luther ; but the Neth- 
erlandish confession of 1651 inclined to the Swiss 
creed, and it was afterwards greatly altered. Mau- 
rice, piince of Orange, whom the Netherlands termed 
the preserver of their civil liberty, was an advocate 
of the latter. Soon, however, a violent controversy 
was Idndled here among its adherents, when Armi- 
loius attempted to soften the Galvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, and Gomarus, his colleague in Ley- 
den (especially after 1604), violently opposed him. 
Excellent men, such as Hugo Grotius and others, 
agreed with Aj’minius; and after his death Simon 
Episcopius (Bishop) defended his opinions. But the 
contest grew more and more violent; for political 
motives became interwoven with religion. The 
Arminians — now called MemonstmntSy from their 
Rerrwnstrantiay or confession, transmitted in 1610 to 
the States of Holland — were cruelly persecuted by 
the Gomarists, or Contra-remonstrants, and the 
religious conferences at the Hague and Delft led to 
no reconciliation. At length, in 1618, the celebrated 
>Synod of Dort waS' convened, and after protracted 
deliberations, rejected the doctrines of the Kemon- 
strants in May, 1619, and confirmed the severe, but 
somewhat mitigated doctrine of predestination. But 
foreign theologians would not concur uncondition- 
ally in the decrees of the synod ; the Kemonstrants 
maintained their standing as a distinct party, and 
published, in 1621, a distinct creed, composed by 
Episcopius. In France the Keformed party (see 
Huguenots) was exposed to the severest attacks; by 
the edict of Nantes, in 1598, they first enjoyed tole- 
ration. But although they submitted to the doctrines 
of Calvin, they had no firm bond of union within 
themselves. The English Church, which is reck- 
oned among the Keformed, was instituted in so 
peculiar a way, was involved so early in controver- 
sies among its members, and divided into so many 
parties, that it hardly deserved the name of one 
church. The creed of 1551, which consisted origi- 
■irally of forty-two articles, but was reduced to thirty- 
nine articles in 1562 by the Synod of London, and 
was neither purely Zwinglian nor Calvinistic, could 
not unite the contending parties. See England 
— ^Church. The Keformed system was introduced 
into Scotland by Knox, and this country has never 
swerved from its loyalty to its doctrines and disci- 
pline. 

KEFOKMED PKESBYTEKIANS, or Camer- 
ONIANS, a body of Christians who profess to hold the 
principles of the Church of Scotland at the period of 
the second Keformation, between 1638 and 1650. 
They claim to be the legitimate descendants of that 
section of the Covenanters which was headed by 
Cameron and Cargill, who considered that Charles 
II. had forfeited all title to their allegiance, having 
broken the solemn vows which he made at his coro- 
nation. This open refusal to acknowledge the right 
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of a monarch to the obedience of his people exposed 
them to the special hostility of the government, and 
brought upon them such severe and complicated 
trials that they took to themselves the expressive 
designation of the Persecuted Kemnant. They were 
also called Society People, from the circumstances 
that they early formed themselves into societies for 
mutual encouragement and improvement in the 
troublous times in which their lot was cast. When 
William of Orange was called to the throne in 1688 
they were among the first to welcome him as the 
expected deliverer of their country from the oppres- 
sion and tyranny of the house of Stuart ; but while 
they avowed their readiness to yield all loyal obed- 
ience and submission to William, they openly de- 
clared their dissatisfaction with the Kevolution 
settlement, as in their view radically defective, inas- 
much as it disowned, or at all events did not recog- 
nize the second Keformation and Covenants, besides 
maintaining the authority of the civil government over 
I the church, thus trampling under foot the spiritual 
independence of the Church of Christ. The fault of 
i these arrangements was not wholly attributed to 
King William and the state; the Church of Scotland 
also, by her inactivity and temporizing policy, had 
involved herself in no small share of the blame. In 
these circumstances the Society People, in order to 
maintain their consistency, protested against the 
conduct of the king on the one hand, and of the 
church on the other, as an open departure from the 
principles of the second Keformation and the solemn 
obligations of the Covenants. The position which 
the sect was thus compelled to occupy was that of 
dissenters from the church and protesters against the 
state. For upwards of sixteen years alter they 
had publicly avowed their principles, however, they 
remained in an unorganized condition and without 
a regular ministry, and even although some years 
before the Kevolution societies had been formed, 
which to some exteht bound them together as a 
united body, twenty years elapsed after that momen- 
tous era in British history before they enjoyed the 
ministrations of stated parsons. The first who exer- 
cised this oflSce connected with the body was the 
Kev. John M‘Millan, who in 1706 demitted his 
charge as parish minister of Balmaghie, and cast in 
his lot with the supporters of covenanted refoima- 
tion. Aided by a licentiate, Mr. John M ‘Neill, who 
had also seceded from the Establishment, IVIr. 
M‘Millan laboured for many years, preaching and 
expounding the principles of the sect in almost every 
part of Scotland. In 1743 he met with a zealous 
coadjutor in the Kev. Thomas Nairne, who had left 
the Secession body, and there being now two or- 
dained ministers a presbytery was formed, which 
assumed the name of the Keformed Presbytery. 
Before its organization the body had issued a decla- 
ration of testimony, but it was not till 1761 that a 
full testimony was issued embodying the principles 
of the Keformed Church of Scotland in the days of 
her greatest purity as a Church of Christ. As they 
hold strictly to the Covenants, and theoretically 
reject the Kevolution settlement, they occupy a pecu- 
liar political position, refusmg to recognize any laws 
or institutions which they deem not in harmony with 
those of Christ’s kingdom. Many members of the 
sect formeily isolated, themselves from general 
society, and refused several of the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizens. From the date .of their 
ecclesiastical organization they gradually increased 
in numbers; in 1810 three presbyteries were formed, 
and in 1811 a synod was constituted. The number 
of presbyteries was afterwards increased to six, and 
the number of ministers rose to about forty. In 1863 
a split took place in the body on the question of the 
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propriety of taking part in elections of memlDers of 
JParliament, a minority, holding that it is not right 
to do so, breaking off from the main body. Since 
then this minorit}^ has been organized as a separate 
chnrch nnder the name of the Eeformed Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. It is divided into two 
presbyteries, those of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
larger of the two bodies no longer exists, having united 
with the Free Church of Scotland in 1876. A Be- 
formed . Presbyterian Church also exists in Ireland 
end America. 

BEFBACTIOjST. When a ray of light passes 
from one medium into a second of different density 
its path in the second is inclined to its path in the 
first, and this bending of the ray is called refraction. 
WTien a ray of light enters glass from air it is bent 
towards the normal, and it is found that whatever 
may be the angle of incidence, the ratio of the sine 
of this angle to the sine of the angle less than it by 
the amount of the refraction is constant; this ratio 
is called the index of refraction for glass. The index 
of refraction between any other pair of transparent 
mediums is constant for different angles of incidence, 
but the indie s of refraction for different substances 
are different. If the ray had entered air from glass 
it would have been bent from the normal. 

BEFBACTIOhT, Double. If a crystal of Ice- 
land-spar be placed on a blade dot made on white 
paper, two dots will be seen through the sj^ar; and, 
as the crystal is tmmed round, one of these dots '^111 
revolve round the other. One of the dots appears 
nearer than the other, and this is that which remains 
stationary on turning the crystal. It is called the 
ordinary image; the other is the extraordinary image. 
These two images are the result of double refraction. 
In uniaxial crystals elasticity for light is the same 
for all vibrations executed in directions perpendicu- 
lar to the axis; and for vibrations in other directions 
the elasticity varies with the inclination of the direc- 
tion of ribration to the axis. Iceland-spar is a 
tii-e crystal; in positive crystals the extraordinary 
image udll appear the nearest of the two images. 

BEEBACTOB, or Befracting Telescope. See 
Telescope. 

BEFBIGEBANTS are medicines used to dimin- 
ish the heat of the body either locally or generally. 
Befrigerants are didded into two classes — those 
applied externally to the body, and those given 
internally. The former class consists of evaporating 
and cooling lotions, as vinegar or alcohol and water, 
solutions of sugar of lead, sulphuric ether, the cold 
bath, iced water, and ice alone or combined with 
salt. The second class includes all remedies wdiich 
reduce the heat of tlie body by acting on the circu- 
lation, as the vegetable acids, sulphur, nitrate of 
potash, cream of tartar, and the various saline pur- 
gatives. Among refrigerants may also be reckoned 
diaphoretics and blood-letting. The external and 
loc^ use of refrigerants has in recent practice been 
greatly extended, both as an antidote to inflamma- 
tion and as an anodyne and sedative in sui-gical 
operations and analogous cases. 

BEEBIGEBATING hlACHIBEES, machines for 
artificially producing a temperature capable of freez- 
ing. Various machines, differing in construction and 
even in piinciple, have been invented and are now in 
use for the manufacture of artificial ice. One part of 
the process, which appears to be the most commonly 
used in machines in which ice is manufactured on a 
large scale, relates not to the production but to the 
transmission of cold. Instead of vdthdrawing heat 
directly by the cold-producing apparatus from the 
water to be frozen, it is found convenient, for many 
reasons, to provide a refrigerating medium, from which 
heat is first extracted by the original process of refri- 


geration, and 'which is then used to exti-act heat from 
the water to be turned into ice. As salt water wiD 
bear a degree of cold much below the freezing-point of 
fresh water, it is found convenient to employ it for 
this purpose. The fresh water is placed in a tank 
divided into cells intersected by channels from which 
thej^ are separated by water-tight partitions. The 
refrigerated salt water is allowed to flow through 
these channels, and by withdrawing the heat from 
the water freezes it fast to the sides of the cells. It 
is then suffered to flow on and return to the refri- 
gerating apparatus, while the channels are filled with 
hot water, by which the ice is liberated Bom the 
cells, and may be removed in blocks. 

There, are three leading principles adopted in the 
construction of refrigerating machines — that of pro- 
ducing cold by evaporation in vacuo,, without auxil- 
iary power ; that of producing it by the compression 
and subsequent expansion of air ; that of producing 
it by the rapid evaporation of liquid ammonia, sul- 
phur dioxide, carbon dioxide, cymogene, rhigolene, 
or otlier highl}^ volatile liquid. Liquefied ammonia 
is most extensively used by two different methods. 
In the cominession system, the compressed gas is 
liquefied by passing through a coil over which cold 
water flows. It is then rapidly expanded and con- 
sequently vaporized, intense cold being produced. 
The other type of machine, the absorption ^nadiinc, 
is best represented by the Carre ammonia freezing 
apparatus. Concentrated hydrate of ammonia is 
heated in a closed iron vessel, and the gas driven off 
is liquefied by its own pressure in another iron vessel. 
The first vessel is then rapidly cooled by submersion 
in cold water, with the result that the contained 
solution reabsorbs ammonia gas, thus decreasing the 
pressure in the second vessel, and causing the liquefied 
gas to vaporize rapidly with the production of intense 
cold. Water may also be employed in both sj'stems, 
but the other substances mentioned above can only 
be used in compi’ession machines. Condensed air 
is adopted in the Windhausen apparatus. In this 
the air is compressed in a cylinder by a piston driven 
by a steam-engine. The air may be compressed to 
tAvo-fiifths of its original bulk, and in this case if the 
air on entering is at 80° Eahr. compression vdll raise 
its temperature to 205°, Leaving the comjiression 
cylinder the condensed air passes through several 
chambers in which by means of a cniTent of cold water 
the condensed air is brought nearly to its original 
temperature. In this condition it enters another 
cylinder where expansion takes place under a gra- 
dually diminishing pressure regulated b}’’ automatic 
valves worked by the expansive force of the air itself. 
In order to re-expand to its normal volume, the am 
requires to expend as much heat as it gaiued in con- 
densing. As the heat so gained has been withdra^^m 
in the previous operations it mnst be di'awn from the 
surrounding media. In this way a great amount of 
cold is developed, so that when the air issues from 
the expansion cylinder it may have a tem^Derature as 
low as 35° below zero Eahr., or even lower. It is 
accordingly capable of freezing a large quantity of 
water. Befrigerating apparatus are now common in . 
ships, both to supply fresh provisions for those on 
board, and also to preserve meat, &c., as cargo. 

BEFDGE, Cities of. See Cities of llEruGE. 

BEEDGEES. This name is given particularly to 
the French Protestants who fled from their native 
country on account of the persecutions to which 
they were exposed after the repeal, in 1685, of the 
Edict of Nantes, under which the reformed doctrines 
had enjoyed toleration from the year 1598. (See 
articles Huguexots and Louis XR'.) llie cmelties 
which inquisitorial zeal had produced in other coun- 
tries were renewed in France agaiost the heretics, as 
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they were called. Dragoons were quartered on them, 
and were to compel them by oppressions of every 
description to renounce their faith; and those v/ho 
could not be made to recant either died under the 
sabre, or were obliged to pass their lives in prison, or 
in banishment beyond the sea. To escape this state 
of misery many fled from their native land. But 
the government did all which they could to deprive 
them of this means of escape. The frontiers of 
France were occupied by troops, and every Protes- 
tant who fell into their hands was abused, deprived 
of his property, loaded with chains, and confined in 
the galleys with the most abandoned criminals; chil- 
dren were taken from their parents, and educated 
in monasteries in the Catholic faith. Nevertheless 
800,000 Protestants, at least, were able by artifice, 
and in some cases by force, to escape from their 
native country. England, Denmark, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, in the latter especially Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and Hesse, received these fugitives 
v.dth hospitabty. Merchants and manufacturers went 
to England and Holland, whither they could more 
easily convey their property, and at the same tune 
employ it more profitably. The nobility, soldiers, 
artists, literati, mechanics, and manufacturers went 
to the states of Brandenburg. In many of these 
countries the governments gave to the emigrants 
equal privileges with their other subjects, and received 
large additions to their resources from the wealth and 
skill which a fanatical Idng had driven from his own 
kingdom. In the Brandenburg states, where these 
refugees obtained the most extensive ci\dl privileges, 
they became the founders of a large part of the 
manufactures w^hich at the present time constitute 
so considerable a part of the wealth of the Prussian 
monarchy. They exerted a still more important 
influence on the intellectual and moral culture of 
the countries to which they fled. Concerning the 
reception of the fugitive French Protestants in the 
electoral states of Brandenburg, see the Denkwiir- 
digkeiten of Christian Wilhelm von Dohm (fifth voL, 
476). 

BEGALIA (Jura rtgalw), in general, the privi- 
leges connected wdth the sovereign power. They are 
either such as necessarily originate in the functions 
of government, or such as are by particular usage 
or usurpation attached to the sovereign. As states 
and governments have gradually grown up from 
rudeness and lawlessness it may easily be imagined 
how much ignorance, in some cases, and force in 
others, have influenced the idea of regalia. Among 
some German tribes the precious metals and stones 
were considered as belonging exclusively to the 
sovereign, and even now a citizen has not in aU 
countries the right to work mines on his owm 
groimd. Some tribes allowed their princes the sole 
pri'vdlege of hunting all the larger animals, except 
animals of prey; some sovereigns declared all un- 
claimed property, as waifs, estrays, newly formed land 
on the seashore, &c., regalia. Begalia are legally 
distinguished as majora (comprehending 'what relates 
to the sovereign’s power and dignity) and minora 
(what relates to his fiscal or pecuniary prerogatives). 
English civilians reckon six classes of regalia: power 
of judicature, of life and death, of war and peace, of 
waifs, estrays, and unowned goods, of assessments, 
and of coining. 

KegaUa also denotes in Britain the regal insignia, 
consisting of the crown, the sceptre wdth the cross, 
the verge or rod with the dove, St. Edward’s stair, 
four several swords, the globe, the orb with the cross, 
and other articles used at the coronation. The 
present regalia were made at the restoration of 
Charles II. The regalia of Scotland consist of crown, 
Bceptre, and sword of state. They are now under the 


charge of the oflicers of state for Scotland, and are 
exhibited to the publib in the crown-room in Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

ItEGATTA, originally a gondola race held annually 
with great pomp in Venice on the canals intersecting 
the city. The term is now^ popularly employed in 
Great Britain and other countid&s to signify a showy 
sailing or rowing race, in wdiich a number of yachts 
or boats contend for prizes. 

BEGELATION, the name given to a phenomenon 
observed by Faraday in 1850, namely, that two 
pieces of moist ice placed in contact ^vill freeze to- 
gether, even in a warm atmosphere. It is proved 
that besides the pressure from the weight of the 
upper piece of ice there is atmospheric pressure hold- 
ing the two pieces together; this pressure melts the 
ice at the parts w’-hich bear on one another, and thus 
enough heat is absorbed to produce regelation. Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s discovery, that the freezing point 
is lowered by pressure, explains the motions of glaciers 
and the apparent plasticity of ice under pressure. 

PEGENEBATION, in theology, is the equivalent 
used by the English translators of the Bible for the 
Greek word jpalingenesia, which occurs only twice in 
the New Testament, in Matt. xix. 28 and in Titus 
iii. 5. In the former passage the term is applied 
generally to the gospel dispensation as a process of 
renovation, in the latter it is used as descriptive of 
the process of individual salvation. An equivalent 
teim is used in 1 Peter i. 3, where it is translated 
‘begotten us again;’ and in one or two other passages 
regeneration, as a theological term, refers to the doc- 
trine of a change efiected upon men by divine grace, 
in order to fit them for being partakers of the &vine 
favour, and for being admitted into the kingdom of 
heaven. This doctrine is founded not only on the 
passages already mentioned, but on numerous other 
passages in the Gospels, the epistles of Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
w'here the same change is spoken of in different terms, 
as well as on analogies drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. Without distinguishing other shades of opinion, 
there are two theories of the doctrine of regeneration 
which stand in distinct antagonism to one another, 
the theory of baptismal regeneration and the evan- 
gelical theory. The former associates regeneration 
inseparably with baptism, so that all who are duly 
baptized by properly authorized ministrants of the 
rite are regenerated; the latter makes regeneration 
depend ordy upon faith in the gospel, without the 
concurrence of any outward rite. There are several 
points on which those who hold these two theories 
are agreed. They agree generally in regard to the 
passages on which they found the doctrine of regenera- 
tion. One of the most important of these is John iiL 
In many other passages the terms bom and begotten 
I again, the former of wliich is sometimes substituted 
j in our translation for the latter, are used with the 
I same signification. The holders of the baptismal 
: and evangelical theories also agree on the correlation 
between the doctrines of regeneration and the fall of 
man. This correlation, it may be observed, is the 
cause of the most important differences as to the 
intrinsic meaning of regeneration, for according to 
the \Iew taken of the fall of man will be that of his 
restoration. The holders of these two theories are 
also agreed as to the antiquity, at least, of one of 
them, for it is generally admitted that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration was held by some of the 
fathers of the early church, and in particular by 
Augustine; but W’hile the advocates of this doctime 
maintain that it waas the universal doctrine of the 
primitive church, their opponents hold it to have 
been merely the error of some of the earlier theo- 
! logians. 
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The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is founded 
on various passages, in \vhich explicit reference is 
made to regeneration as associated with baptism. 
In the passage already cited, Titus iii. 5, baptism is 
e'vudently referred to as ‘the laver of regeneration.’ 
In John iii. begetting of the Spirit is associated with 
begetting of water, and there are various other pas- 
sages where the same association is made or implied 
, without any reservation. The opponents of bap- 
tismal regeneration rely on a larger induction as to 
che general spirit of the teaching of Scripture on this 
subject, from which they infer that baptism is used 
merely as the symbol of regeneration, and not as 
necessarily implj^ing the thing itself. They appeal 
to experience in proof that all who are baptized do 
not display the fruits of regeneration, and they also 
point to the circumstance that the association of 
baptism mth regeneration, or the new birth, is only 
occasional and partial; thus, in John iii. 6, when the 
new birth is first spoken of it is not associated with 
baptism. The statement in 1 Peter iii. 21 is also held 
to be an explanation in an evangelical sense of the 
association between baptism and regeneration. 

PEGE^s^SBUEG. See Eatisbon. 

EE GENT, in a general sense, is a ruler, the ruler 
of a state; in a more limited sense, one who exercises 
the highest power vicariously during the absence or 
incapacity of the lawful sovereign. The right to the 
regency is created by law, agreement, or by last will 
and testament. By a testamentary ap}}ointment a 
ruler can legally establish a regency only when the 
right of a third person to the regency, founded upon 
law, is not injured. Eegencies have often proved 
-calamitous, both in ancient and modern times, to the 
people who have had the misfoi-tune to be subjected 
to them, and have often brought a nation from a 
prosperous condition to the bri^ of ruin. It is in 
fact one of the strongest objections to a monarchy, in 
which the head of the state possesses much personal 
power, that the succession is either liable to provoke 
disputes, or, if regulated strictly by primogeniture, 
is liable to entail long minorities. In a well-estab- 
lished constitutional monarchy no such danger occurs. 
There are also a few instances in history of regencies 
ably administered. The common title of a regent in 
England up to the time of Cromwell was lord-pro- 
tector. The nomination of a regent or council of 
regency was sometimes made by the king in antici- 
pation of a minority. After the demise of the king 
the nomination was sometimes made by the Great 
Council, which sometimes set aside the authority of 
the Icing’s will A more legitimate authority, Par- 
liament, denied the right either of king or council to 
appoint, and finally succeeded in establishing its own. 
On the death of Henry V. Parliament denied the 
right of the king to appoint a regency for the minority 
of his successor. The Parliament of Henry YIII. 
conceded to him the right of appointing a regency, 
and he devolved it upon an executive council, who 
chose the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
•Somerset, to that office. When George III. became 
mentally iucapacitated a discussion arose in Parlia- 
ment, as to whether the Prince of Wales, who was 
of full age, had a legal right to the regency, or 
whether the appointment should rest with Parlia- 
ment. The regency was conferred by Parliament on 
the Prince of Wales, but at first with certain restric- 
tions. A regency bill was passed in 1830, which did 
not come into operation; and in 1840 the regency, in 
the event of the demise of Queen Victoria during 
the minority of the next heir, was conferred by 
Parliament on the prince consort. 

EEGENT, or EEGE^’T-MASTER, a term borrowed 
by the English universities from the University of 
Paris. Graduates of that university were, according 


to ancient usage, bound within a certain period after 
receiving their degree to deliver public lectures, and 
received the title of regents. The same custom was 
introduced into Oxford and Cambridge, but was sub- 
sequently superseded by the appointment of regular 
professors. 

I EEGENT BIED, or King Honey-eateb {Seincu- 

I lus cJirysocephalus), a species of Insessorial Birds 
belonging to the Dantirostres, and to the sub-family 
of the Oriolinte or Orioles. This bird inhabits Aus- 
tralia, and derives its familiar names from the yellow 
or golden colour of the head. These forms are amon^t 
the most beautiful of the birds of that country. The 
males possess the most brilliant plumage, this being 
of glossy satin- like texture and of black and yeUow 
colours, %vhich exhibit lustrous hues. The females 
are dingy in appearance when compared with the 
males. The name Honey-eater has been given to 
these birds from the tip of their tongue being fur- 
nished \vith a }iencil of filaments such as are seen in 
the ordinary Honey- eaters (which see) or M clijiliagidcCj 
with which group, indeed, the Eegent Birds by some 
authorities have been classified. The true Honey- 
eaters, however, belong to the Tenuirostres, and not 
to the Dentirostral group of the Insessores. The 
Eegent Birds are of very shy habits, and live in the 
warmer paints of Australia, inhabiting the forest 
depths. The food consists of fruits and seeds pidn- 
cipally. 

PlEGENT’S PAEK, situated in the north-w'est of 
London, in the parishes of Marylebone and St. Pan- 
eras, comprises 450 acres. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the site was occupied by a royal hunting-ground, 
called Marylebone Park. The present name of the 
parlc, like that of Eegent Street, is derived from the 
office of regent, held by George IV. when he was 
Prince of Wales, during which period it was planned, 
although it was only opened to the public in 1838. 
A considerable portion of the ground is occupied by 
the Zoological Gardens, which are situated in the 
northern jjortion of the park, and the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, which occupy a circular area in the southern 
half. The park was laid out by John Nash, and 
although its size gave great opportunities, and its 
trees and ornamental water are features of beauty, 
its style is not commended by critics. 

EEGGIO DI OALABEIA (anciently, Rhegivm 
Julii), a seaport town of South Italy, capital of a 
province of the same name, in a fertile plain, on the 
east coast of the Strait, and 7 miles south-east of the 
town of Messina. The old town was almost entirely 
destroyed by the great earthquake of 1783, and a 
new town has gradually risen up, built on a regular 
and uniform plan, mth good houses and spacious 
streets, extending from the sea to the hills that rise 
behind. The principal edifices are the cathedral (a 
seventeenth-century basilica), a collegiate and other 
churches, a royal college, an ordinary and a foundling 
hospital, a communal museum, and the old castle. 
It has manufactures of silk goods, linen, common 
pottery, essences, and other sorts of perfumes; stock- 
ings and gloves made of the filaments of the Pinna, 
a marine bivalve; a considerable trade in oil and 
silk, and an active fishery. Eeggio is the seat of an 
archbishop, and of a high criminal and civil court. 
The city was anciently called Ehegium, and was 
founded at an early date by Greek colonists from 
Euboea, but it first attained wealth and importance 
through the settlement of a body of Messenians in 
723 B.o. After it had risen to great importance it 
was besieged and starved into an unconditional sur- 
render by Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who carried off most of its inhabitants as slaves, 387 
B.c. It ultimately fell under the Eoman yoke, and be- 
came a municipal to™. Julius Caesar did much for 
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ite improvement, and hence it became known as according to the importance of the service it has U 
Rhegium Julii. It was captured and burned by perform, and the force at the command of the mili 
Alaric in 410 a.d., in 918 it fell into the hands tary anthorit}^ As the size of regiments varies ai 
of the Saracens, in 1060 Robert Guiscard became- army is tactically divided not into regiments but intc 
its mastei', and in 1282 it passed to Peter III. of battalions; a regiment may contain one or more bat 
Aragon. In later times it suffered severel}^ at the talions, the strength of which varies in peace and war 
hands of the Turks and other conquerors. Its last (See Battalion; and for the officers commandiiu 
great calamity was the earthquake of 1783, which a regiment, see Officers, Military and Naval. 
made it almost a complete ruin.. Pop. of commune In time of peace a regiment is commonly reduced ii 
(1901), 44,417, of town proper about 24,000. The numbers, and contains the skeleton, or cadre as the 
province, formerly called Calabria Ulteriore I., occu- Erench call it, of the organization of a much largei 
pies the soutli- western extremity or toe of Italy, number of men than actually compose it. The regi- 
and is a rugged and mountainous region. The area ments in the British service, as well as in Contiuenta] 
is 1221 square miles; the pop. (1901) 430,079. armies, have distinctive colours and insignia; the}’ 

REGGIO NELL’EMILIA (anciently, Regiuin are inspired by an esprit de cmps, and carefull}’ 
Lepidi), a town in North Italy, capital of the pro- cherisli the memory of the great actions in which 
vince of same name, 15 miles w.N.w. Modena, in a they have participated, of which each regiment forms 
beautiful country, near the left bank of the small for itself a special record. Thus, a regiment may 
river Crostolo, and on the canal of Tassone. It is have a great history though none of the men actually 
surrounded by ramparts and walls, is well built, has composing it have seen service. The suggestive 
regular streets, several of them lined with porticoes names tlius borne on the banners of a regiment, and 
and many handsome houses, among the chief streets the traditions associated with them, are not without 
being the old Via Emilia, the Corso Garibaldi, and the substantial influence on the behaviour of men. The 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele. It is the see of a bishop, merest recruit feels that he has the honour of his 
and has an ancient cathedral adorned with marble regiment to sustain, and thus the rawest levies have 
columns, and several fine statues by Clementi; often been inspired with the feelings, and consequently 
several other churches, among which that of Ma- with some of the most valuable qualities, of veterans, 
donna della Ghiara, in the form of a. Greek cro.ss, REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS are state-supported 
and adorned with numerous frescoes, is considered schools maintained in each regiment for the educa- 
the chief ornament of the town.; a handsome tion of soldiers and their children. The schools in 
town-house, lyceum, museum, library, fine municipal the British army are for both sexes, under a school- 
theatre; manufactures of linen and silk goods, and master and schoolmistress; attendance is optional, 
of articles in horn, bone, and ivory. Reggio is the Religious instruction is given weekly on Monday, 
birthplace of Ariosto, and of the naturalist SiDallan- but children attending the school are not obliged to 
zani, whose natural history collection is contained be present at it. There is an industrial section in 
in the museum. The library contains over 70,000 the girls’ school for needlework, &c. 
volumes. A favourite excursion from Reggio is to REGIOMONTANUS, a German astronomer, 
the old castle of Canossa (which see). Communal whose real name was Johann Muller, and who, ac- 
pop. (1901), 59,176, that of the town proper about cording to the custom of his time, assumed that of 
25,000. — The province of Reggio lies between those Regiomontanus, in allusion to the place of his birth, 
of Parma on the west and Modena on the east. Its Konigsberg (King’s Mountain) in Pranconia, was 
south-west portion is covered by the Apennines and born in 1436. He exhibited great precocity of 
their offshoots ; its north-west is flat, and is partly talent, and having received a classical education at 
bounded by the Po. The area is 876 square miles ; Leipzig, placed himself under Purbachius (Peur- 
pop. (1901), 275,827. bach), the professor of mathematics at Vienna. 

REGILLUS, L.yke, a small lake believed to Under so able an instructor he made the greatest 
have existed in ancient Italy, in Latium, somewhere progress, and became one of the first astronomers of 
to the east or south-east of Rome, but of which the that age. Regiomontanus, together with Purbachius, 
site is not quite certain, as it must have long ago accompanied Cardinal Bessarion to Rome in 1461, 
iDeen drained or dried up. It is celebrated for the where Beza gave him further instruction in Greek 
great battle fought here between the Romans and literature, and he now completed a new abridg- 
Latins in b.c. 496, which is one of the chief events ment in Latin of the Almagest of Ptolemy (Venice, 
in Roman legendary history. Livy describes the 1496), correcting many] errors in the former trans- 
lake as being in the territory of Tusculum. Gell lation, made by George of Trebizond. In 1471 he 
conjectures that it was at a place called Cornufelle, built an observatory at Niirnberg, and established 
at the foot of the hill on which stands the town of a press ; but after a stay of little more than three 
Frascati. This place is the site of a volcanic crater, years returned to Rome on the invitation of Sixtus 
about half a mile in diameter, and formerly filled IV., who employed him in the reformation of the 
with water, but artificially drained in the seventeenth calendar, and rewarded his services by raising him 
century. The Latins, who had espoused the cause of to the bishopric of Ratisbon. He died in 1476, 
the dethroned and banished Roman king Tarquinius according to some of the plague, according to others 
Superbus, were defeated after a fierce and bloody by poison administered by the son of George of Tre- 
contest in wliich the gods Castor and Pollux took bizond, out of revenge for his having exposed the 
part on the side of Rome. errors of his father. Regiomontanus was the first 

REGIMENT, one of the divisions of a modern in Germany to apply himself to the cultivation of the 
army. Regiments appear to have originated wnth neglected science of algebra. He made great improve- 
modern standing armies. They are mentioned in ments in trigonometry, into which he introduced the 
France in 1562, and in England in 1588. The regi- use of tangents. His refutation of a supposed dis- 
ment may be considered as the unit of organization covery of the quadrature of the circle, and his 
of a modern army. The various jiarts which com- numerous writings on various subjects of natural 
pose it are never permanently separate, excejit in philosophy, display extensive learning and great 
the artillery, which is organized in an anomalous acuteness. His astronomical observations from 1475 
way ; and no larger body of soldiers is ever perma- to 1506 (under the title Ephemerides) are very 
nently united under a single officer. An army is accurate. Among his other works are De Triangulis 
made up of a greater or smaller number of regiments, Plains et Sphsaricis, Kaleudarium, Tabulie direc- 
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tionum projectionumqiie in nativitatibus multum | 
ntiles, &c. j 

REGISTRATION OF SHIPPING. See Ships | 
(Registf.ation of). 

REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
AND jNIARREAGES. Parish registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials were instituted b}^ Lord Crom- 
well (afterwards Earl of Essex) while he v,*as vicar- 
general to Henry YIIL Parish registers were subse- 
quently regulated by various acts of Parliament; but a 
more efficient system of registration had long been 
felt to be urgentl}' vranted for many pui'poses, and in 
particular for suppl 3 ’ing accurate statistical informa- 
tion which might be available for the study of ques- 
tions of social and political economy. In these 
circumstances a select committee of the House of 
Commons w^as appointed to investigate the subject in 
1S34, and a bill was brought in the following session, 
which passed August 17, 1836, and is known as the 
Registration Act. It is applicable onl 3 ’'to England and 
"Wales. This act was amended b}^ subsequent acts, the 
most recent of which is dated 7th August, 1874, and 
came into operation 1st January, 1875. It only 
affects the registration of births and deaths. For 
properly carr^dng out the registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths a general registry office has been 
established in London, vdth a registrar-general at 
the head of the whole s^'stem, while the whole of 
England and Wales has been dirided into registration 
districts and sub-districts, "with superintendent regis- 
trars and registrars. The superintendent registrars’ 
districts are usually co-extensive with the poor-law 
union of the same name. A sub-district general!}’ 
extends over a certain number of parishes or tovm- 
ships. When a birth takes place it is the duty of 
the father and mother, and in default of them of the 
occupier of the house in which the child is bom, and 
of each person present at the birth, to give the neces- 
sary information to the registrar within forty-two 
days of the birth. In registeiing a birth the day on 
which the child was bom must be given, the name 
(if any), the sex, the name and surname of the father, 
the name and maiden surname of the mother, the 
rank or calling of the father, the signature, descrip- 
tion, and residence of the informant, the date of 
registration, and the signature of the registrar. The 
name of the child may be registered any time within 
tw^elve months, on minister’s certificate if baptized, 
or guardian’s if not. YTien the birth is not duly 
registered the registrar may by a wHtten notice, 
after the end of forty-two days, call upon any of the 
persons who ought to furnish information regarding 
the birth to attend personally and give him the 
necessary particulars of the birth. It is the duty of 
the registrar to inform himself of every bii'th that 
happens within his sub-district, and on receiving the 
required information within three months from the 
birth to register the same without fee, unless he is 
sent for by written requisition to receive the infor- 
mation, wffien he is entitled to a fee of Is. Registra- 
tion of birth after three months must be made in the 
presence of the superintendent registrar, and after 
tw^elve months the wultten authority of the registrar- 
general is necessary. In the former case the super- 
intendent registrar and registrar are entitled to a fee 
of 2s. 6cZ. each; in the latter of os. each, to be paid 
by informant. Violation of the law regarding the 
registration of births after three months rendem the 
party liable to a penalty of not more than £10. The 
father of an illegitimate child is not required to give 
any information with regard to its birth, and the 
father’s name is not to be entered in the register 
unless at the joint request of the father and mother. 

With regard to the registration of marriages, when 
they are solemnized in any Established church the 


I officiating clergyman is required to fill up a register 
I of prescribed form, marriage register books beiiig 
I supplied to ministers by the registrar-general. These 
registers are kept, in duplicate, one copy being sent 
to the superintendent registrar. The particulai-s 
w’hich must be given are the date of the marriage, 
the name and surname of each of the parties, whether 
minors or not, whether married previously or not, 
ranlq profession, or calling, residence at the time of 
marriage, name, surname, and rank or profession of 
the father of each of the parties. Marriages that do 
not take place in Established churches must also be 
registered either by the district registrar', or by some 
other dul}- authorized pemon. 

Deaths are registered much in the same wa}’ as 
births and marriages, the name, sex, age, profession, 
cause of death, &;c., being stated according to a pre- 
scribed form. Within five days of the death the 
necessary particulars must be fm'nished to the regis- 
trar by the nearest relatives of the deceased present 
at the death, or during the last illness of the deceased, 
or by any other relative dwelling in the same sub- 
district as the deceased, or by some person wffio was 
present at the death, or by the occupier of the house, 
<S:c. If a wnltten notice of the death and a medical 
certificate of the cause are sent to the registrar the 
full infoi'mation may be given within fourteen days 
instead of five. If the registrar receives no informa- 
tion I'egarding the death he- may, after fourteen days 
and within tw'elve months, send a w'ritten notice to 
the proper person, requiring him to appear before 
him and give the requisite information. After tw'elve 
months the wHtten permission of the registrar- 
general is necessary to the registration of a death, 
and in this case the superintendent registrar and the 
registrar each receive a fee of 05 . Any person who 
registers or causes to be registered any death in con- 
travention of this enactment is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £10. 

The Irish system of registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages was introduced 1st January, 1864. 
It is not very different from that of England, but the 
giving of information to the registrars is compulsory, 
though no penalty is enforced unless the neglect be 
wllfiii. The presence of a registrar at marriages is 
not necessary. 

The Scotch system w’as introduced by the act of 7th 
August, 1854, which provides for the appointment of a 
registrar-general, and the establishment of a uniform 
system of registering births, deaths, and marriages in 
Scotland. The pro\Isions for the formation of districts 
and the appointment of local registrars are in general 
similar to those of the English act. The giving of 
information is made obligatory. The registrar may 
on application to the sheriff compel attendance of 
parties necessary to give information for a registra- 
tion, and recover costs of the application from the 
person failing to attend. Penalties are also imposed 
for neglecting or refusinsr to give infoi’mation. 

REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (Scotland). The 
registration of deeds and -wilts is conducted in the 
administration of Scotch law on a very complete and 
comprehensive system. The public registers are kept 
in the General Register House in Edinbui-gh, under 
the direction of the lord- clerk register, assisted by a 
deputy and twm sets of officers, the one for forming 
the records, the other for their safe custody. In 
these are kept a record of all sasines, entails, inter- 
dictions, adjudications, inhibitions, and inventories 
affecting property, which are open to the public for 
consultation on payment of fees, so that the state of 
any property can be accurately ascertained by any 
one interested in it. The general register office has 
absorbed all the local registers, except those of burghs, 
which are kept on the same plan. The registration 
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-custom in prepaiing' deeds to insert a special clause 
of registration, means of which immediate execu- 
tion is secured in the event of non-compliance with 
the obligation of the deed. The registration under 
the act of 1G9S is a registration for preservation 
merely. 

REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS (Parliamen- 
tary) was first established b 3 * the Reform Act of 
1332, in terms of winch, in England, the overseers 
of each jjarish Avere required to draw iq? a register 
of all persons qualified to vote. This still forms the 
basis of procedure, bub the law has been frequently 
altered, the latest act on the subject being the 
Registration Act . of 1SS5. The overseers of the 
i^arish have now to publish yearRq on the 1st 
August, a list of the qualified voters, and those 
pemons not on the list must apply to have their 
names inserted before the 20 th August. An}- 
person on the register ma^’’ object to an}' person on 
this list, but he must give notice to this effect to 
the overseers and to the pei-son objected to. Coihes 
of the amended list are transmitted to the revising 
barrister, who makes a circuit, holds an open court, 
takes evidence on oath, hears claims and objections, 
and decides to omit or insert the names of tlie ap- 
plicants. An appeal from his decision can be laid 
before the King’s Bench Division of the High Court. 
The list of voters being thus settled, it is printed and 
handed to the returning officer. In Scotland the 
register of voters is dran'n up by assessoi-s, aided in 
burghs by the tomi-clerks, and the duties connected 
^vith revision are discharged by the sheriff of the 
county. In Ireland the clerks of j^oor-law unions 
have charge of the registers, revision is made before 
assistant-barnsters at a special session, and the coni- 
jDleted register is placed in the hands of the sheriff 
in a county, and the returning officer in boroughs. 
REGISTRATION OF SHIPPING. See Ships. 

REGIUM DONILM, an annual gi’ant made in 
the name of the crown to the Presbyterian clergy 
of Ireland. It began under Charles II. in 1672, 
was renewed by William III., and subsequently 
augmented, until a considerable part of tlie means 
of support of the Presbyterian clergy was drawn 
from it. It latterly amounted to about £40,500. 
The grant was ^nthdl'awn by the act of 1S69 dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, which came into 
force in 1871, a slump sum of £575,170 being gdven 
instead. From 1723 to 1851 the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist ministers in England 
were also in receipt of Regium Donum. 

REGIUS PROFESSORS, professors at Oxford 
and Cambridge whose chairs were founded by Henry 
VIII. The name is also given to professors in other 
universities who receive their appointments from the 
crovm. 

REGNAL V'EARS, the yeai-s a sovereign has 
reigned, numbered successively, and used for chrono- 
logical purposes, as in the enumeration of acts of 
parliament. The practice of dating a new reigir 
from the day following the last of the late king’s 
reign has generally been adopted since the reign of 
Richard II., but before this time a reign was gener- 
ally considered to begin with some act of sovereignty. 

REGULAR CLERGY, the term applied in the 
Roman Catholic Church to ordained persons belong- 
ing to a religious order or congregation, and living 
under vows of obedience to an established rule, in 
opposition to the secular or parochial clergy. 

REGULATOR OF A WATCH, the small spring 
belonging to the balance. See Watch. 

REGULUS, a metal reduced from one of its com- 
pounds b}^ fusion vnth a reducing agent; also, in 
modern metallurgy, the product obtained by the 
smelting of ores of copper, lead, and other metals. 


REGULUS, Marcus Attliu.?, a Roman general 
celebrated for his patriotism and devotion in' the 
service of his countiy, was made consul a second 
time about 256 b.c., and with his colleague, IManlius 
A^ulso, commanded in the first war against Carthage. 
Notwithstanding the little experience which the 
Romans then had in naval Avarfare, the consuls 
defeated a superior Carthaginian fleet, and effected 
a landing in Africa. Here Reguliis followed up his 
victories so successfully that in a short time he 
presented himself before the ciqjital of the enemy. 
Carthage, deprived of her fleet, defeated in the 
military ojjerations by land, and exposed to a revolt 
of the Numidians, sued for peace. Regulus, more 
of a soldier than a politician, persisted with the 
Roman haughtiness in his demand of unconditional 
submission. The Carthaginians preferred to die 
rather than to accept such terms, and at this junc- 
ture were joined by a small body of Spartan volun- 
teers under Zanthippus. The Grecian general, 
having been intrusted with the command of the 
Carthaginian forces, gave battle to Regulus under 
the Avails of Carthage, Avhere 30,000 Romans fell, 
and Regulus Avas made prisoner, B.c. 255. He 
remained in Carthage till B.c. 250, Avlien the Car- 
thaginians, having been defeated by the Proconsul 
Metellus, Avere desirous of peace. An embassy Avas 
therefore sent to Rome, accompanied by Regulus, 
AAdio Avas obliged to bind himself by an oath to return 
to Carthage if Rome should refuse the terms pro- 
posed. Regulus, lioweA-er, considered it his duty, in 
opposition to the Avishes of the Carthaginians, to 
advise the continuance of the AA'ar; and neither the 
prayers and tears of his AA*ife and children, nor the 
entreaties of the senate and people, Avho Avere ready 
to save the liberty and life of such a citizen by any 
sacrifice, could bend him from his puiq^ose. The pro- 
secution of the AA^ar Avas therefore decided upon, and 
the Carthaginian ambassadors returned home as- 
tonished and irritated, and Avith them Regulus, in 
obedience to his oath. It is related that he Avas put 
to death Avith great cruelty, and that Hamilcirr and 
Boscar, tAVo noble Carthaginian prisoners, Avere given 
up to the family of Regulus, avIio took revenge on 
them in a similar manner. The story of Regulus, 
one of the chief embellishments of Roman history, 
has been much questioned by modern critics. It is 
not mentioned by Polybius. Some modern authori- 
ties, hoAA'ever, defend the popular account, and others 
are disposed to receive it Avith some deduction of 
the details of cruelty ascribed to the Carthaginians. 
The opinion that the story AA'as invented to ex- 
cuse the cruelty of the family of Regulus to their 
prisoners has, on the other hand, been adopted by 
many modern critics. 

REICHARDT, JoH.vxx Friedrich, a German 
musical composer and author, aaIio AA'as born at 
Konigsberg in 1752; studied in the University of 
Ivdnigsberg, under Kant, and afterwards at Leipzig; 
travelled much: aa^is appointed in 1775 musical 
superintendent for the Italian opera in Berlin; did 
a great deal for music under the reign of Frederick 
William II.; AA'as appointed court director in Cassel 
in 1807 by the King of Westphalia; and died near 
Halle in 1814. His compositions m-e very numer- 
. ous, among Avhich are the Tamerlane of Morel and 
the Panthea of Berquin. Some of his lighter pro- 
ductions are very fine. His literary productions are; 
Familiar Letters, AA'ritten during a Journey in France 
in 1792 (two Amis. Svo); Noav Familiar Letters, dur- 
ing a Journey in France in 1803 and 1804 (three 
vols. Svo); Familiar Letters on Yieima, &;c.: Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and the French People under his 
Consulate, &c. In 1804 and 1805 he AA'as conductor 
of the IMusical Gazette of Berlin. 
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REICHENBAOH, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Silesia, in the government and 30 miles south- 
west of Breslau, on the right bank' of the Peile. It 
is a thriving industrial town in a district w’here the 
cotton manufacture flourishes; and has several courts 
and offices, Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
a new town-house, extensive cotton manutacuires. 
and other works, as well as a good general trade. 
Pop. (1900), 24,498. 

REICHEISTBACH, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
and 7 miles south-east of Zwickau. It has manufac- 
tures of w'oollen, linen, and cotton goods, hosiery^ and 
stoneware; worsted, flax, and cotton mills; dye- 
works and bleachfields ; and a considerable trade. 
Bottiger the antiquary was born here. Pop. (1885), 
18,330; (1900), 24,498. 

REICHENBACH, Chaeles, Baeon'Von, a Ger- 
man naturalist, born Feb. 12, 1788, at Stuttgart. 
He studied at Tubingen, where he obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Carried away by a lively 
imagination he conceived at the age of sixteen the 
idea of founding a new German state in the islands of 
the South Sea. He pursued this plan for three years, 
after which he began to turn his attention to scientific 
and industrial pursuits. He visited the principal 
public works in France and Germany, and established 
works of his own at Villingen and Hausach in Baden. 
Ill 1821 he founded, in conjunction with Count Hugo 
Salm, a number of industrial establishments in Mo- 
ravia, from which he realized a considerable fortune, 
and was enabled to purchase the estates of Guten- 
brunn, Nisko, Reisenberg, &c. It was at this time that 
the King of "Wurtemberg raised him to the dignity of 
baron. In 1834 he published in Vienna Mittheilungen 
aus Mahren, the first geological monograph wMch 
appeared in Austria. He is also credited with some 
chemical discoveries, in particular of paraiffn and krea- 
Bote. In the course of his studies of animal magnetism 
he believed he had discovered a new force, which he 
called od (see Od), upon which he published several 
works, as j?hysikalisch-physiologische IJntersuchung 
fiber die Dynamide des Magnetismus (second edition, 
three vols., Brunsvvick, 1849), Odisch-magnetische 
Briefe (Stuttgart, 1852), Der sensitive Mensch and 
aein Verhalten zum Ode (two vols., Stuttgart, 1854), 
Wer ist sensitiv, wer nicht ? (Bruns^vick, 1856). Od 
manifests itself as a vacillating light, but only to persons 
who are sensitive to its influence. It has the curious 
effect of making those who are susceptible of it enter- 
tain unaccountable attractions and repulsions for each 
other, and this has sufficed to make some imaginative 
persons believers in it. Baron Reichenbach’s latest 
works were Kohlerglaube, and Afterwissenschaft, in 
reply to Karl Vogt (1856); Aphorismen fiber Sensi- 
bilitat und Od (1866); Die Odische Lobe (1867). 
He died at Leipzig on 19th January, 1869. 

REICHENBERG, a town of Bohemia, on the 
Keisse, 56 miles n.n.e. of Prague. It is generally 
well built, and among its buildings and institutions 
are : an archidiaconal church of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (restored); another old and several new churches; 
a synagogue; an old palace; new town-hall (1892); 
town theatre; new Hrsuline convent (189 6); hospitals; 
schools and colleges, &c. Woollen cloths are ex- 
tensively manufactured in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and among numerous other industries themanu- 
facture of carpets, woollen goods, and machinery, as 
well as brewing' and malting, are important. Pop. 
(1900), 34,099. 

REICHENHALL, a town of Upper Bavaria, in 
a wide and beautiful valley, 65 miles south-east of 
Munich, on the right bank of the Saal, here crossed 
by two bridges. It has four churches, a town-house, 
and hospital, and one of the most important salt-works 
in the Idngdom. The salt is obtained from thirty 


springs, and the annual produce averages 12,000 tons. 
In 1817, after great expense, and by the genius oj 
the celebrated engineer Reichenbach, these springs 
were brought into connection with those of Traun- 
stein and Rosenberg and the salt-mines of Berchtes- 
gaden by a conduit carried above 50 miles over liills.. 
and valleys. Pop. (1895), 4193. 

REICHSTADT, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 

REID, Thomas, D.D., philosopher, was bom on 
26th April, 1710, at Strachan, in Kincardineshire, of a 
family several of whose members had acquired literary 
distinction. His father, the Rev. Lewis Reid, was min- 
ister of Strachan, his mother was the niece of James. 
Gregory, the inventor of the reflecting telescope. After 
two years at the parish school of Kincardine O’Neil 
he was sent in 1722 to Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Two reminiscences of his college career which be ha& 
left on record are probably not uncommon at his time 
of life. He was addicted to day-dreaming and affrlicted 
with nightmare. Reid mentions that in his day- 
dreams he was very courageous and performed all' 
manner of imaginary exploits, while in his sleep he 
was an arrant coward and entirely without resource 
in danger. He cured himself of nightmare at length 
by repeatedly impressing on his mind when awake that 
it was only a dream, till he got to recollect this in his 
sleep, and his horrors gindually disappeared. He- 
gi*acluated in 1726, and after studying divinity was 
licensed to preach in 1731. Two years later he was- 
appointed to the librarianship of Marischal College, 
a post which had been endowed by one of his col- 
lateral ancestors. In 1736 he visited England in 
company with John Stewart, professor of mathe- 
matics in Marischal College. Their tour included 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. In 1737 he was 
presented to the living of New Machar in Aberdeen- 
shire. He was appointed, according to the existing 
law, by the patron of the parish, but the popular 
hatred of patronage occasioned a violent opposition 
to his settlement, in which even his life appeal’s tC' 
have been in some danger. His devotion to his duties 
soon completely reconciled his parishioners to their 
pastor. He adopted for at least a considerable part 
of the time he was at New Machar a practice which 
has never been usual in Scotland, and which has rarely 
won the approbation of a Scotch congregation — that 
of reading published sermons (those of Tillotson and 
Evans) instead of preaching his ovm. In 1740 he- 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Reid. • About this time 
he is supposed to have been engaged in philosophical 
investigations and in observations upon the organs of 
sense, but he exhibited no signs of precocious genius, 
and his early compositions are said to have been defi- 
cient in accuracy. His first public attempt at philo- 
sophical discussion was an Essay on Quantity, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society in 
1748. It was directed against an application of the 
moral philosophy of Hutcheson, in which mathema- 
tical terms are employed to measure virtue and merit. 
The |)articular opponent attacked in it is not Hutche- 
son himself, but a Dr. M. In 1752 the professors of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, elected Reid professor of 
moral philosophy in that college. Here a select society 
of men of literary and philosophical tastes was formed 
partly by his exertions. In 1764 Reid published his 
first great philosophical work, An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind upon the Principles of Common Sense. 
Having directed this work specially against the philo- 
sophy of Hume, Reid, before publishing it, was anxioua 
to have the manuscript perused b}" Hume that any 
merely verbal misunderstandings between them might 
be cleared up. He transmitted it for this purpose 
through Dr. Blair. Hume, who had no very high 
opinion of the polemical powers of the clergy, received 
it with reluctance, but returned it after perusal in a 
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letter full of courtesy, in which he expressed a high 
opinion of its merit. He warmly complimented Beid 
on the spirit and clearness of his style as well as on 
the philosophical depth of his treatise, and concluded 
by saying that if Beid should succeed in clearing up 
those abstruse and important subjects he should be 
vain enough to claim a part of the praise for giving 
coherence to the common errors such as to lead to a 
stricter review and refutation of them. 

In 1 7 8 5 Beid published his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, and in 1788 his Essays on the Active 
Powers. These two works, which are less brilliant in 
style and less polemical than the Inquiry, contain a 
complete resumS of his philosophy. He also composed, 
as a portion of Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History 
of Man, A Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic. 

In 1764 Beid received the appointment of professor 
of moral philosophy in the Hniversity of Glasgow. 
This chair was more purely devoted to philosophy 
than that at Aberdeen, and he prepared a six months’ 
course of lectures extending over five hours a week for 
it. The pursuits of the town also evoked his interest, 
and he prepared some essays on topics connected with 
trade. At the same time he attended Dr. Black’s lec- 
tures on chemistry and revived his study of mathema- 
tics. Most of the topics of his lectm-es to his students 
are treated much in the same manner in his published 
works. They embraced, however, besides his philoso- 
phical principles, general views of ethics, jurisprudence, 
and politics, and he delivered an extra course on rhe- 
toric. His manner of lecturing was devoid of orato- 
rical display, and there appears to have been little of I 
the influence of personal enthusiasm brought to bear 
on his students, yet according to Dugald Stewart, he 
succeeded in commanding their attention by the clear- 
ness of his exposition and the intrinsic weight of his 
doctrine. He retired from active teaching in 1780, 
after which, besides his principal works enumerated 
above, he communicated a few papers to the Boyal 
Society, including an Examination of Priestley’s Opin- 
ions on Matter and Mind. He died in 1796, having 
retained the full possession of his faculties almost to 
the close of hie long life. 

Beid was the founder of the school of philosophy 
known distinctively aa the Scottish school. In one 
respect he had pr^ecessors. The philosophy of the 
Scottish school is truly derived from the traditions 
of Scottish theology; and the philosophical teaching 
of the Scottish universities, which from the time of 
Hutcheson had assumed a systematic form, was in 
-harmony with that theology. But the principles of 
Locke were received in Scotland without question 
and without suspicion of any discordance with the 
Scriptural dogmas, held more sacred than any human 
reasoning. This confidence was rudely shaken by the 
sceptical treatise of Hume. The Treatise of Human 
Nature appeared in 1738, and Beid appears to have 
worked patiently and leisurely at his reply tni he had 
fully measured his opponent and developed his plan of 
attack. It was not tiU the appearance of his Inquiry 
(1764) that Locke was suspected of complicity with 
tile principles of Hume, or his supremacy in philosophy 
questioned. Beid had, however, found Hume logical 
and sequent, and had had to go beyond him to get at 
the root of his principles, which he found in Locke. 
His treatise was thus an attack on the dominant 
philosophy, and the new point of departure which he 
assumed became the basis of a new' school. The key 
of Beid’s opposition to Locke is to be found in his 
rejection of the fimdamental doctrine of that phUo- 
, Bopher that our knowledge is derived entirely from 
experience, and in the assertion of mind as a factor 
in the production of knowledge. Beid’s fundamental 
principle of common sense is a somewhat vague and 
indefinable one, and not much appears to have been 
VOL. XII. 


m ade of it by his followers. He se ems to have intended 
by it to decline the task of defining the substance or 
proving the existence of mind, while he professes to 
distinguish its powers and illustrate their operation 
in the acquisition and use of Imowledge. In the 
development of his philosophy Beid has laid himself 
more open to criticism than most philosophers, inas- 
much as it is much less than the majority of philoso- 
phical schemes pervaded by the spirit of system. 
The majority of philosophical systems stand or fall 
with their fundamental principles. Once admit these 
and the whole is a logical development from which, 
unless by the detection of some lurking sophistry, 
there is no escape. Not so Avith Beid. He does not 
limit his first principles. Every power of the mind 
is with him a distinct reality, and he has only to be 
satisfied that the mind possesses a new function in 
order to provide a new category for it. His system 
is, therefore, not less an experimental one than that 
of Locke, though the sphere of experience to which 
he appeals is different. Locke assumes that the miud 
resembles a sheet of blank paper. He has therefore 
to study not the mind, but what is put into the mind, 
in order to account for the phenomena of Icnowledge. 
Beid directs his observation to the operations of the 
mind itself, and thus re-establishes the psychological 
method of investigation. The value of his system, 
apart from this, which is really its fundamental prin- 
ciple, depends upon the success of his indivddual obser- 
vations in psychology. What serves to render it the 
more independent in its details is the comparatively 
limited scholarship of its founder, which precluded 
him from availing himself fully of the observations 
of those who had gone before him in the same track. 
Beid appears to have been but imperfectly acquainted 
even with Descartes. 

The philosophy of Beid has been very variously 
appreciated by the followers of various schools, and 
its foimder has been regarded ^vith sentiments of 
almost every shade from veneration to contempt. 
While he is treated with the utmost respect and 
admiration by men like Dugald Stewart and Sir 
William Hamilton, Eerrier finds his name suggestive 
of emotions of pity, appends to it the epithet ‘poor 
man,’ and declares that he had no speculative capacity 
whatever. Two classes of philosophers in particular, 
idealists and materialists, are constrained to reject 
the doctrines of Beid, as he was the direct opponent 
of both. His philosophy has been called realist 
because he maintains the doctrine of immediate per- 
ception in opposition to that of ideas or images of 
objects between the mind and the true object or 
cause of perception. Notwithstanding his antagonism 
to these different schools Beid has succeeded in found- 
ing a school of considerable influence, which in his 
own country has been graced by names of such eminence 
as Dugald Stewart, Adam Eerguson, and Sir William: 
Hamilton, and which has been openly recognized as 
the means of a philosophical revival in Erance by 
men equally distinguished, among whom may be 
mentionedBoyer-Collard,Yictor Cousin, and Jouffroy. 
Cousin has given an admirable risumi of Beid’s phil- 
osophy in his Philosophie Ecossaise, and J ouffroy has 
translated his works into Erench — CEuvres completes 
de Th. Beid publi4es par Th. Jouffroy avec des frag- 
ments de M. Boyer- Gollard et une introduction de 
I’editeur (six vols. 8vo, Paris, 1828). The standard 
edition of his works is that of Sir W. Hamilton as 
edited by Mansel. See the Life by Dugald Stewart; 
M'Cosh’s Scottish Philosophy; A. Seth’s Scottish 
Philosophy (new ed., 1899). 

BEIGATE, a municipal borough of England, in 
the county of Surrey, 20 miles s. of London. It has 
a town-haU; assembly-room; public hall; an ancient 
church, with an embattled tower and. some interest- 
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ing monuments; modern churches and chapels; a 
grammar-school, a literar 3 '’ institute, &c. Reigate 
formerl}^ returned a member to Parliament. It is 
now included in the Peigate pari, division of Surre 3 \ 
Pop. (including Redhiil) (1891), 22,616; (1901), 
25,993. — Redhill, the eastern part of the borough, 
is an important railway junction, \vith market-hall, 
reformatory, technical institute, &c., and has now 
outstripped Reigate proper. 

REIKIAYIK, Reikiavig, or Reykjavik (Danish, 
JReikevig), a seaport to’wm, and capital of the Island 
of Iceland, on the south-west coast, and on a tongue 
of land which projects into the Paxafiord. It is the 
see of a bishop, the seat of government, and residence 
of the principal authorities of the island; and has a 
cathedral church, a superior grammar-school, an ob- 
servatory, a public library, some manufactures of 
coarse woollens; a good harbour, at which a con- 
siderable trade is carried on; and an important 
annual fair. Pop. in 1901, 6700. 

REIMARDS, Herm.vijn Samuel, a German scholar, 
was born at Hamburg, 22d December, 1694. He 
was educated chietl}’’ by his father, who was a teacher, 
and by J. A. Pabricius and Christopher Wolf. 
About 1714 he studied at Jena, and afterwards at 
Wittenberg. He made a tour in 1720 through Bel- 
gium and a considerable part of England, became in 
1723 rector at Wismar, and held in 1727 the pi'ofes- 
sorship of Hebrew in the Gymnasium of Hamburg, 
which he subsequently united with the professoi'ship 
of mathematics. He died 1st March, 1765. He 
edited the worlvS and uTote the life of his father- 
in-law, J. A. Pabricius — De Vita et Scriptis J. Alb 
Pabricius commentarius (1737). The edition of Dio 
Cassius, begun by Pabricius and ended by him, is a 
monument of philological erudition. To philosophy 
and natural history he contributed Die vomehmsten 
Wahrheiten der natlirlichen Religion (1754); Be- 
trachtungen, iiber die Kunsttriebe der Thiere (1762); 
and Vernunftlehre (1756). In the Wolfenbiittelschen 
Pragmenten eines IJngennanten (published by Les- 
sing in 1777-78) he made an application of the rules 
laid down in the last-mentioned work against the 
positive doctrines of Christianity. UntU published 
Iw Lessing it wjis known onl}?’ in manuscript. 

RIRHiS. See Rhedis. 

REINDEER. See Deer. 

REINDEER MOSS (Lichen rangefeHnus) is a 
valuable lichen, which grow’s in great abundance in 
the north of Europe, particularly in Lapland. It 
constitutes almost the sole winter food of the rein- 
deer. Liiinjeus says it grows so luxuriously in Lap- 
land that it sometimes reaches 1 foot in height. The 
reindeem scratch it up from under the snow 'with 
their feet and antlers. On this plant their existence, 
as weU as that of the Laplanders, to whom they are 
indispen.sable, depends. Reindeer moss also grusvs on 
the moors and mountains of Britain. Its nutritive 
properties depend chiefly on the gelatinous or starchy 
matter of which it is largely composed. Its taste is 
sHghtl}’- pungent and acrid. When boiled it forms a 
■jelly possessing nutritive and tonic properties. 

REINECKE. See Regard. 

REINHART, Joh^vkn Christian, one of the 
greatest German landscape-painters, bom at Hof in 
1761, was originally intended for the church, but 
soon showed a very decided inclination for art. He 
was educated under Oser in Leipzig, and afterwards 
in the Academy of Dresden. The liberality of his 
patron, the IMargrave of Baireuth, enabled him to 
visit Rome, where he fixed his residence. His com- 
positions are rich, nohl}^ conceived, and full of poetic 
beauties. Among the great mastem in the same 
branch he most strongly resembles Swanevelt. Among 
the most excellent paintings of his later years are 


those in the Massini Palace at Rome. He died in 
1847. 

REINHOLD, Earl Leonilved, born in Vienna, 
Oct. 26, 1758, was professor of philosophy, first at 
Jena (from 1787), then at Kiel (from 1794), where 
he died April 10, 1823. His Catholic parents des- 
tined him for the church, and sent him to study 
Avith the Jesuits in Vienna. When the order Avas 
abolished in 1774 he entered the college of the 
regulated priests of St. Paul (generally called Bar- 
nabites), AAdiere he became, at the age of tAventy-tAvo 
3 ^ears, professor of philosophy. During the reign 
of Joseph II. he distinguished himself by many 
philosophical treatises in periodical works. But his 
vigorous and inquiring mind could not fail to discover 
the Avealmess of many Catholic dogmas. He left 
Austria in 1787, and the same year was appointed 
professor at Jena, having Avritten a celebrated Vin- 
dication of the Reformation against tAVo chapters in 
Sclimidt’s History of the Germans. Among his other 
Avorks are Uber das Eundament des philosophischen 
Wissens (1791) and GruncUegung einer Synonymik 
fiir den allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch in den Philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaffcen (1812). In his philosophy 
he folloAved Kant, Eichte, Bardili, and Jacobi. Pro- 
fessor Ernest Reinhold, his son, published in 1825, 
at Jena, his Life, Avith a number of letters addressed 
to him by Kant, Eichte, and other philosophers. 

REINSHRAHOE, in commerce, a second insur- 
ance effected on the same venture. The term is 
commonly used in regard to marine insurance. Goods 
may be reinsured by the onginal insm*er to cover the 
[ bankruptcy of the under Avriters, or by the under- 
I Avriter to relieve himself of, or rather to cover, the 
I risk taken with the original insurer. 

REIS EEEENDI. See EffexXDI. 

I REISKE, Johann Jakob, a distinguished German 
philologist, was born at Zorbig in Saxony in 1716. 
After studying from 1728 to 1732 in the orphans’ 
school at Haile, he Avent in 1733 to the University 
of Leipzig, where he did not attend lectures, but 
studied the Arabic language, devoting to that object 
all the resources at his command; and in 1738, 
though entirely destitute, undertook a journey to 
I Leyden, then the seat of Arabic literature. In 
Hamburg he found two patrons (Wolf, a clerg^nnan, 
and Professor Reimarus), who enabled him to accom- 
plish his Avishes. In Leyden Schiiltens gave him 
access to the library, of Avhich he made diligent use. 
Reiske pursued his philological studies with the 
greatest zeal, and at the same time attended to 
theoretical medicine, and received the degree of 
doctor free of expense from the medical faculty. He 
returned to Leipzig in 1746, and for the next tAvelve 
years gained his subsistence by giving private instruc- 
tions. In 1758 he Avas appointed to the rectorship 
in St. Nicholas’ School at Leipzig, the duties of which 
he discharged Avith fidelity for sixteen years, not- 
'withstanding his numerous literary labours. He died 
in 1774. Greek literature is indebted to Reiske for 
excellent editions of Theocritus (Vienna and Leipzig, 
1765, tAvo vols. 4to), of the Greek orators (Leipzig, 
1770-75, twelve vols.), of Plutarch (Heipzig, 177 4-79, 
tAA’elve vols.), of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Leipzig, 
1774-77, six vols.), and of Maximus Tyrius (Leipzig, 
177 4, tAvo vols.) Uncommon erudition and critical 
acuteness are displayed in his Ajoimadversiones in 
Grogcos Auctores (Leipzig, 1759-66, six vols.), con- 
taining emendations of a great number of passages 
of the Greek classics. His collection of manuscripts, 
chiefly Arabic, Avhich he had. himself transcribed , or 
purchased, was bought after his death Suhm of 
Copenhagen. His Life, AAnltten by himself Avith 
impartiality and frankness, Avas continued to his 
death by his wife, and published at Leipzig in 1783. 
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The excellent Yita Reiskii by Morns (Leipzig, 1777) 
should be compared with it. 

RELAPSING EEYER, a fever so called from 
the fact that duilng apparent convalescence a relapse 
of all the symptoms occurs, and this may be repeated 
more than once. It is also called famine fever, be- 
cause it has occurred during seasons of destitution 
since 1739. It is an infectious disease. 

The symptoms do not generally show themselves 
for three or four days after exposure to the contagion. 
These generally commence with a shivering sensa- 
tion, headache, and muscular pains all over the body, 
but especially in the limbs; then the pulse rises, and 
the temperature increases; there is also great thirst, 
pain over the stomach, and retching. Sometimes 
there is intense hunger, and the patient becomes 
very prostrate. On the fifth or seventh day the 
symptoms abate, and there is rapid amendment until 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the com- 
mencement of the symptoms, when a relapse occurs. 
Three or four days afterwards convalescence again 
commences, and in the majoiity of cases goes on to 
complete restoration to health. Relapsing fever is 
not often fatal, the death-rate being about 2 per 
cent, of those attacked. The treatment consists in 
giving gentle laxatives and cooling drinks, perfect 
quietness, and a light nutritious diet. 

RELATIVE RANK in the Army and Navy. 
The following is a list of equivalent ranl^ of combatant 
officers in the two services of Biltain and America: — 

Navy. 

Admiral of tb© Fleet, 

Admiral. 

Vice-admiral. 

Rear-admiral. 

Captain of the Fleet and Com- 
modore (Ist and 2d class). - 
Captain over 3 years’ service. 

Do. under do. 
Commanders. 

Lieutenant of 8 years’ stiinding. 

Do. under 8 do. 
Sub-lieutenant. 

1 Midsliiijman, 

RELEASE, in English law, is the name given 
to a common law conveyance, in which the word 
‘release’ is the operative verb. A release operates in 
five modes; 1st, by passing an estate, as when a joint- 
tenant or coparcener conveys his estate to his co- joint 
tenant or coparcener; 2d, by transferring a right, as 
when a disseissee (a person who has been unlawfully 
dispossessed) discharges his right to the disseissor; 
3d, by extinguishment, as the lord releasing his seig- 
norial rights to his tenant; 4th, by enlarging a par- 
ticular estate into an estate commensurate with that 
of the person releasing; 5th, by entry and feoffment, 
as a disseissee releasing to one of two ffisseissors, which 
is equivalent to entry on the property^ and enfeoffment 
after putting an end to the disseissin. 

RELICS. Relic worship, or a special veneration 
paid to remains of saints and martyrs, and especially 
to memorials of the life and passion of our Lord, is 
sanctioned and practised both in the Roman Catholic 
and Greek Churches. The doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church in regard to relics was fixed by the 
Council of Trent, which decreed (25th December, 
1563) that veneration should be paid to relics as 
instruments through which God bestows benefits on 
men. The doctrine in this form has been rejected 
by all Protestant churches, which found their faith 
on Scripture exclusively of tradition. These churches 
neither admit that there is any authority in Scriptm’e 
for paying veneration to relics, nor any evidence 
from experience that God uses them as instruments 
for bestowing benefits on men. In the latter con- 
tention they are naturally supported by the adher- 
ents of the philosophical creed of Rationalism, 


Army. 

Field-marshal. 

General. 

Lieutenant-general. 

Jlajor-general. 

Brigadier-general. 

Colonel. 

Lieutenant-colonel. 

Do. (junior). 

Major. 

Captain. 

First lieutenant. 

Second lieutenant. 


The veneration of relics is not peculiar to Ohri,s- 
tianit}". It is founded on a sentiment or affection 
natural to the human heart, and has found a place 
in nearly every form of religion. Even Buddhism, 
wdth whose theoretical doctrines it has as little to do 
as with those of Christianity, is historically remark- 
able for the extent to which relic-worship has been 
carried in it, the memorials of Sa]v:ya-muni being 
treated ^vith a veneration analogous to that bestowed 
upon those associated with the founder of Christi- 
anity. 

In the Old Testament Scriptures relic-worship is 
noticed as one of the superstitious practices associated 
with idolatry, against which the prophets and reform- 
ing kings of Israel and JudaE were continually at 
war. A notable instance occurs in 2 Kings xviii. 4, 
where it is mentioned in connection with removing 
the high places, breaking the images, and cutting 
down the groves, that Hezekiah ‘brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made: for unto those 
days the children of Israel did bum incense to it: 
and he (or they) called it Nehushtan.’ This name 
is supposed by some critics to have been that by 
wffiich the Israelites worshipped the brazen serpent; 
by others a term of contempt (a piece of brass) 
applied to it by Plezeldah. 

The origin of relic worship or veneration in the 
Christian church is generally associated -with the 
reverence paid by the early Christians to the tombs 
of the martyrs and to objects associated ’with their 
memory. There are very early historical records 
which attest not only the rise of a sentiment of this 
kind, but its wide prevalence and its rapid growth 
to the height of superstition. Whenever this vener- 
ation had become not merely an instinctive sentiment 
by which expression was given to the affection of 
those who had been familiar ^vith a particular martyr, 
but a general principle on which respect was sho-wn , 
to the memory of holy personages, a reflex extension, 
as well as an onward growth of the practice, became 
inevitable. Memorials of the earthly fife of our Lord, 
of the apostles and early martyrs, of the Yirgin 
Mary, and of those whose names have been pre- 
served by Scripture or tradition as attendants on our 
Lord’s ministry, would necessarity acquire an inappre- 
ciable value. This is what actually happened. 

The further progress of relic-worship, the super- 
stitions and corruptions associated with it, and its 
important consequences in the history of the church, 
are admirably summarized and appreciated by Gibbon 
in the 2Sth chapter of the Decline and EaU. Gibbon 
describes the impotent contempt with which the 
philosophical adherents of the expiring polytheism 
saw the deities ‘who are conceived by the under- 
standing’ replaced by the remains of malefactors 
who had suffered a just and ignominious death, and 
whose bodies w-ere still ‘marked by the impression of 
the lash and the scars of those tortures which were 
inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate.’ 

In the age which followed the conversion of Con- 
stantine, says Gibbon, the venerable bones of the 
apostles were deposited under the altars of Christ, 
on which the bishops of the royal city continually 
offered the unbloody sacrifice. About fifty years 
later the bones of the prophet Samuel were trans- 
ported to Constantinople. In the age of Ambrose 
and Jerome something was deemed wanting to the 
sanctity of a Christian church till it had been conse- 
crated by some portion of holy relics. The intro- 
duction of relics led to other practices, which for 
1200 years, according to Gibbon, ‘corrupted the 
pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model.’ 
The rapid extension of the catalogue of saints by 
religious fiction, which ‘insensibly extinguished the 
light of history and of reason in the Christiaii 
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world,’ is one point dwelt on by the historian; 
another is the powerful aid gained in the attes- 
tation of relics, and the indefinite series of cor- 
rupt motives opened up for the encouragement of 
their worship among the ignorant and superstitious 
of all classes by conferring on them the power of 
working miracles. With this is associated the 
resource of supernatural visions by which new relics 
were discovered. The remains of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, were, as attested by Augustine, revealed 
in this way by Gamaliel in vision to a presbyter in 
Jerusalem. These remains performed upwards of 
seventy miracles within two years within the diocese 
of Augustine, which was less favoured than other 
districts. Gibbon tersely observes that a miracle 
could then scarcely be considered as a deviation from 
the established laws of nature. An ignoble trade 
in relics was an early and natural result of these 
Bupemtitions. This was prohibited by Theodosius 
in 386. Yigilantius, a presbyter of Barcelona, vainly 
endeavoured to oppose the tide of abuse about the 
beginning of the fifth century, for which Jerome 
regarded him as no better than a heathen. Already 
the shrines of saints were crowded with worshippers, 
who presented aU manner of petitions for such tem- 
poral blessings as were suggested by the miracle- 
working power, and reliance on a favourite saint 
soon came to take the place with the superstitious 
of prudence, honesty, and every other virtue. The 
most splendid festivals were celebrated in honom of 
the popular saints in churches, to which pilgrims 
crowded to salute the veiled relics of then patrons. 
At length in 787 the second Council of Nicsea 
declared the possession of relics necessary to the 
consecration of churches. 

The history of relics during the 1200 years 
from Constantine to the Reformation, referred to 
by Gibbon, would present only the monotonous 
picture of a morbid development or aberration of 
reason associated with moral weakness and degener- 
acy, of which other illustrations are sufficiently 
abundant. A feeble attempt was made by Innocent 
III. at the Council of the Lateran in 1215 to put 
some bounds to a practice the abuse of which had 
become obvious even to the occupant of the holy see, 
by prohibiting the veneration of new relics \vithout 
the approval of the pope, and forbidding them to be 
sold or exposed outside of the cases or shrines in 
which they were regularly preserved. 

A more important incident in the history of relics 
took place on the occasion of the renewed intercourse 
between the Eastern Empire and the Western states, 
brought about by the Crusades. The worship of 
relics, having begun before the separation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, was a point of agree- 
ment between them. The Crusades vastly increased 
the European wealth in relics through the plunder 
of the Syrian churches, and even on the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople of those of the Greek capital 
itself. A delicate negotiation of this kind was con- 
ducted by Baldwin, the Latin emperor of Constan- 
tinople. (See Gibbon, chap. Ixi.) In great need he 
pledged the crown of thorns which had been worn 
by Christ before his crucifixion to the Yenetians. 
It was redeemed by Louis IX. of Erance, the saintly 
monarch giving Baldwin a present of 10,000 silver 
marks for the concession of the right of redemption. 
It was a thorn from this crown which subsequently 
wrought a miraculous cure on the niece of Pascal. 
(See Port-Rotal.) Saint Louis bought other valu- 
able relics from Baldwin, and erected La Sainte 
ChapeUe at Paris to receive them. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in the course 
of degeneracy the articles venerated as relics multi- 
plied beyond measure. Not only did those of which 


the supply was necessarily limited, as the wood of 
the true cross and the relics of apostles and early 
martyrs, become common and accessible to an aston- 
ishing degree, but the most puerile and even ridicu- 
lous objects were presented as fitting symbols for 
veneration from their association mth some saint or 
martyr, and were credited vdth the most astounding 
miracles. The detection of false reHca thus came to 
; be an object of ecclesiastical attention, and the regu- 
I lations of 1215 were renewed by the Council of Trent, 
bishops being required to decide as to the genuine 
character of what were put forward as new relics, 
with the aid of theologians and other bishops* if 
necessary. The abuses connected with relics have 
thus been greatly modified. 

RELIEF, in law, a certain sum of money which 
the tenant, holding by military service, and being of 
full age at the death of his ancestor, paid to the 
feudal lord at his entrance on the possession of the 
estate. 

RELIEF. See Bass-relief. 

RELIEYING- OFFICER, the officer appointed 
by the board of guardians of an English poor-law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in the 
parish or district. His office is to receive applications 
for relief, inquire into facts, and ascertain that the 
case is within the conditions required by law. He 
has to visit the houses of the applicants in order to 
pursue his inquiries, and to give immediate relief in 
urgent cases. 

RELIGION (Latin, religio, possibly from religei% 

^ to gather again,’ or religare^ ‘ to bind up,’ but the 
derivation of this word has been held doubtful both 
in ancient and modem times). Religion in its widest 
sense signifies the feeling of reverence > which men 
entertain towards a Supreme Being, or to any otder 
of beings conceived by them as demandii-g reverence 
from the possession of superhuman control over the 
powers of nature. Religion is a natural fact. It ie 
not derived from any spontaneous and individual 
exercise of I’eason. Its universal diffusion, in some 
form or other, shows it to be co- extensive with reason 
itself. It does’not, therefore, depend on the approval 
of individual reason. Some reasoners, it is true, alto- 
gether reject the spontaneous and instinctive exercise 
of reason referred to, and refuse to receive anything 
which is not vouched by the intelligent, that is, the 
individual and voluntary use of reason. This mode 
of judging is commonly called Rationalism, but its 
claim to that title may be considered doubtful. The 
spontaneous exercise of reason may or may not con- 
firm the common or instinctive use of reason, but 
when it is laid down as a principle that the instinctive 
use of reason is worthless the question is eridently 
prejudged, and the sphere of reason arbitrarily 
restricted. This procedure is quite distinct from, and 
indeed opposed to, the philosophical method recom- 
mended by Descartes. That philosopher determined 
to subject all his opinions to the determination of his 
reason, but in doing so he did not lay down any first 
principles except the necessary one of sufficiency of 
evidence to convince his reason. The error of Ra- 
tionalism consists not in making intelligent reason 
the final judge, but in prejudging instinctive reason, 
which, although it may be inadvertently exercised, 
or may even have borrowed its conclusions, evidently 
rests in ultimate analysis on the same foundation as 
intelligent reason. The fact of a belief being widely 
I spread without concert among the various races of 
men cannot be neglected by intelligent reason, and 
unless it can be clearly accounted for on a more rea- 
sonable hypothesis it must be received as a necessary 
deduction of reason. 

Another error of an opposite kind consists in re- 
garding religion as purely a inatter of revelation. 
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According to this theory there is only one true reli- 
gion, and all others are false. The notions of religion 
commonly diffused may either be regarded as sprung 
from an original revelation subsequently corrupted, 
or as being altogether without authority. In the 
former case they are held as proof of a primitive 
revelation, but it seems rather that the unbroken 
communication of a primitive revelation should be 
proved in order to account for them in this Way. The 
assumption that there can only be one true religion 
rests on the belief of the unity of ^ God, but as far as 
the foians and outward observances of religion are 
concerned the one principle carries no evidence what- 
ever of the other. If there is only one God, the 
nature of God must comprehend infinite diversity, 
and it would seem that the forms of religion are 
limited rather by what is suitable to man than by 
what is appropriate to God. The true mference from 
the unity of God is that whatsoever in religion is 
■founded on a true Icnowledge of him or just appre- 
hension of his character -ufill be more acceptable than 
what is founded on ignorant, eiToneous, and deroga- 
tory notions of him, and especially on notions which 
have an injurious reflex influence on human character 
and conduct. Whatever may be the case with other 
assumed revelations, the Christian revelation, while 
it asserts the fact of a primitive communication of 
the will of God to man, does not rest exclusively on 
this foundation. It everywhere assumes a natural 
knowledge of God, a Imowledge which is subject to 
-error, and which it is the purpose of the revelation 
to correct, but which is not the less accepted as the 
natural foundation of religion, and as implicitly con- 
taining the obligations to God by which man is in 
conscience bound. The Christian revelation itself, 
therefore, appeals to human reason as the ultimate 
standard of judgment in religion. 

In the common and practical use of the term, reli- 
gion is applied to the outward acts, forms, and cere- 
monies by which men express their reverence for 
God, or for those superior beings whom they assume 
to be possessed of the di™e nature. These acts 
may be either individual or collective. The specific 
use of the term religion applies to the collective acts 
and ceremonies which constitute an organized form 
of devotion. Thus we speak of the Jewish, the 
Mohammedan, and the Christian religions, and of the 
various religious sects among Christians. Religions 
in this sense are divided into two great classes, poly- 
theistic and monotheistic. The natural origin of both 
is obvious. The powers of nature by which man is 
surrounded, to which he is subject, and which are 
unkno^vn to him, are numerous; hence it is natural 
for him to imagine numerous superior beings which 
control them. The natural tendency of the human 
mind to generalize and unite its conceptions, and the 
analogies which a better obser'Vation shows among 
the powers of nature, on the other hand, point in the 
{lirection of unity. Polytheism may thus be regarded 
as the primitive, and monotheism as the complete 
form of natm’al theolog 3 \ iriiother distinction might 
be made, but it would rather be individual than 
popular. According as the reasoner derived his notion 
of God from reflection on his OAvn nature or on the 
diversity of external nature he would be likely to 
incline in the first instance towards monotheism or 
polytheism. Thus we may understand how mono- 
theistic reasoners should arise naturally in the midst 
of 'societies in which the prevailing opinions were 
polytheistic. The instinct of human nature when 
developed by reflection would take its higher form at 
once; when left uncultivated it would seize upon such 
objects as presented themselves of wonder, awe, or 
speculation to attach itself to. The natural course 
of history is thus from polytheism to monotheism, 


and in the changes which have been made from one 
religious system to another this has been the general 
tendency. 

The most remarkable religious conquests in history 
are that of Judaism, which effected the establishment 
of a national religion, growing up originally in a 
single family, in a hostile territory by force of arms 
and expulsion or extinction of the previous inliabit- 
ants; that of Christianity, which, by the power of 
persuasion and in the midst of persecution, overthrew 
the polytheism of the most enlightened nations of 
antiquity; that of Mohammedanism, which, partly 
by persuasion, but more by force, established itself 
on the site of the eastern empire of Christianity, and 
extended its sway over a population partly idolatrous 
and partly Christian; that of Buddhism, which, being 
expelled by persecution from India, where it had 
widely disseminated itself by conversion, spread itself 
also by moral suasion over the larger portion of East- 
ern Asia. j^11 these religions, vdth the exception of 
Buddhism, which may perhaps be considered atheistic, 
are monotheistic systems. 

Various estimates have been made of the diffusion 
of the various religious creeds over the world. These 
are necessarily very loose and often differ widely 
from each other. They always, of course, include 
whole masses of people who are merely nominal 
adherents of particular creeds. In Mulhall’s Dic- 
tionary of Statistics (1891) we find the following 
estimate: — 


Homan Catholics, . . . . . 200,450,000 

Protestants, 140,000,000 

Greek Church, 80,000,000 

Jews, 6,770,000 

Mahometans, 200,900,000 

Various, .... ... 440,000,000 


Total, . . 1,060,120,000 


In the above estimate the number classed under the 
head ‘Various’ is about the total which is usually 
assigned to the Buddhists alone. The following is 
another estimate based to some extent on the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1901: — 


Homan Catholics, 250,000,000 

Protestants, 150,000,000 

Eastern Churches, 128,000,000 

Mohammedans, 190.000,000 

Buddhists, 350,000,000 

Brahmanists or Hindus, . . 210,000,000 

Confucians and Taoists, . . . 82,000,000 

Sinto Heligion, 14,000,000 

Jews, 8,500,000 


RELIGION, Established, or State Religion, 
is the form of religion recognized by the government 
or constitution of a countiy as national, and to which 
accordingly certain privileges and commonly a public 
maintenance are assigned. In Protestant countries 
the established form of religion is commonly called 
the Established Church. The national religion is 
commonly, and indeed invariably, founded on some- 
thing deeper than the payment of a class of ecclesi- 
astical officers by the state, which is ite outward 
manifestation, and which is often all that is supposed 
to be understood by the term. The association be- 
tween church and state for common purposes, and 
the recognition of some form of religion as a national 
one, is nearly co-extensive with histor^r, and the laws 
of most countries are imbued with traditional riews 
of religion. The idea of the complete separation of 
church and state, or of ci\dl and ecclesiastical affairs, 
seems to be entirely a modern one. A national reli- 
gion almost inevitably implies some common obliga- 
tions, and the positive requirements of the Christian 
religion are of such a nature that when enfoiced by 
external authority they are peculiarly liable to become 
intolerant and persecuting. This is abundantly evi- 
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deuced by history. In Great Britain, long after 
the Kefonnatiou, the cenceptiou of a national church 
was held to iuiply compulsory adhesion to it. The 
very nature of Christianity, however, forbids the 
restraint of conscience, or what is the same thing, the 
impt^ition of religious principles or pi*actices by ex- 
ternal authority. Hence from the bosom of Christi- 
anity has sprung an opposition to its establishment 
by the state, but this opposition is only valid agiunst 
a form of establishment which coerces private opinion. 
In favour of the general principle of a public recog- 
nition of religion there remain the natural religious 
instinct of mankind, the uniform testimony of history 
as to the tendency of this instinct to develop itself in 
this direction, and the many questions \vhich are at 
once public or national and i*eligious, and which 
neither state nor clmrch can well refrain from dealing 
with in some Nvay. If, therefore, a sufticient uni- 
formity prevails among a people irs to the principles 
and form of religion by which it desires to be governed 
a national organization of religion in that form and 
according to these principles, if it does not assume a 
coercive character, can hardly be more i-easonably 
objected to in the intex'est of the minority than any 
other institution of a public character which is not 
unanimously approved of. It may even be urged in 
favour of the national recognition of religion, that if 
the majority of a nation ai'c pn-e vented from making 
this public recognition of it, from asserting as the 
fimdamental principle of the laws and policy of the 
state that which they regard as of primary impiortance 
to its welfare, it is they who are subjected to coercion 
by the minority. Beligion is of such a nature that 
it cannot be ignored, and as one or other party must 
yield, it does not seem, provided there is no individual 
coercion, that the establishment of religion in face of 
a p>rotesting minority is a greater violation of liberty 
than its disestablishment under the same circum- 
stances. In recent times it has been pwopiosed by 
those who, while objecting to the existing forms of 
religious establishment, are not avei'se to a close 
union of the church with the state, either that the 
national church sliould be creedless and imdogmatic, 
and so capable of including all Christians or all 
Theists, or that all the chief religious denominations 
should be equallv established up>on a feder.d basis. 

KELIGIOUS LIBERTY, or Liberty of Co^’- 
sc.iE>'CE, is the i-ecognition and assertion by the state 
of the right of every man, in the puvfession of op>inion 
and in the outward forms and requirements of reli- 
gion, to do or abstain from doing whatever his indi- 
vidual conscience or sense of right suggests. Reli- 
gious liberty is opposed to the imposition by the state 
of any arbitrary I'estrictions up'on forms of worship 
or the puvp>agation of religious opinions, or to the 
enacting of any binding forms of woi'ship or belief. 
The limit of religious liberty is necessarily the right 
of the state to maintain order, p'revent excesses, 
and guard against encroachments upon private right. 
The principle of religious liberty has come very slowly 
to be uudeistood. The state of the ancient world 
in regard to questions of liberty of conscience iwas 
somewhat different from that of the modern. Hany 
national religions did not make universal j>retensions, 
and vrithin their limits there was consideiable lati- 
tude: the wozshipper of one god did not necessarily 
impiugn the authority of another. Yet instances of 
intolerance ai-e to be found, as in the case of Socrates, 
even in the most Hbend states. ’When Chilstianity 
with its monotheistic ci-eed and universal pretensions 
ap>peared the case was altered, and it sp'eedily drew 
on itself a ti'eatment different from that which merely 
uationH religions had received from the rulers of the 
world. Christianity early develop'ed within itself 
sects which did not manifest towards each other a 


very tolerant spirit; but it was only when the civil 
power had been gained to its side that these differ- 
ences could assume the form of open repression and 
persecution. It was then found that the persecuting 
spirit could distinguish a church not less than a secu- 
lar government, and, indeed, that from the constant 
occupation of the former with religious affairs the 
danger of persecution from it was much greater than 
from the' most intolerant cLdl government. In the 
organization of civil and ecclesiastical government 
which prevailed from Constantine to the Reforma- 
tion persecution was in general only limited by dis- 
sent, and universal submission to the dominant ch^irch 
became the condition of religious peace throughout 
Christendom, while religious liberty was unknowTi. 

The contest of opinion begun at the Reformation 
had the eff'ect of estabHshing religious liberty, as far 
as it at present exists, but the principle itself was so 
far from being understood and accepted in its purity 
by either party that it harcUy suggested itself even 
to the most enlightened reasoners of that age. The 
contest betiveen the reformers and the church was 
primarily one of authority; and so great was the 
regard of the former to the authority of their own 
confessions, that in Germany itself the common dan- 
gers they encountered from the Romanists could 
hardly keep the Lutherans and Cahinists united 
during actual hostilities. 

In Great Britain even civil liberty, jealously niaiu- 
tained, wzis not understood, by the dominant party at 
least, to import religious Hberty. Active measures 
of intolerance were adopted against Dissenters in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Even in the reign of George III. 
conditions were attached to the toleration of Dissent- 
ing preachers. It was not' till the fifty-third year 
of this reign that Unitarians were included ^vithiu 
the benefits of the toleration acts. Civil enactments 
against Roman Catholics were repealed within the 
reiiin of Victoria. The case of the Catholics is, how- 
ever, peculiar, and cannot be tal^en as an absolute 
criterion of religious liberty. Eormidable civil dan- 
gers w'ere apprehended from the Catholics when the 
disabilities upon them, whether civil or religious, were 
imposed. The latter were never justifiable, but if the 
former have been slowiy repealed, something must 
be allow^ed for the natural inertia ^Yhich makes every 
political reform a Avork of time, and something also 
for the semi-political character which Catholicism 
still maintains. 

Religious liberty was introduced in Prussia by 
[ Erederick the Great, but contravened by his imme- 
diate successor. The state ar present in Prussia, 
Anthout, perhaps, actually dictating to private indi- 
viduals, maintains a vigilant control over ecclesiasti- 
I cal organization, the education of the clergy, and all 
public matters connected with religion, w’hich only 
do not affect religious liberty if they are strictly 
confined to state-p>rotected churches. 

Josepih II., the philosophical emperor of Austria, 
found his Protestant subjects sufficiently advanced to 
be beyond the need of his control, and reserved such 
p^ersscution as he was disposed to exercise for the 
Catholics. By his religious reforms he excited a revolt 
among his Belgian subjects, Avbich vras only ter- 
minated under his successor. Religious liberty has 
only been established in Austria during the present 
reisrn. Italy first enjoyed the same advantage under 
Victor Emanuel 11. The government of Prance, 
even since the revolution, has always been of so 
paternal a character that it is still somevrliat doubtful 
on Avhat foundation the liberties of Prenchmen rest, 
but practic:illy religious liberty exists in Prance. In 
the minor states of Europe various customs prevail. 
iMmiy of them have tiLken a distinguished part in 
religious contests: but Avhether Protestant or Catho- 
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lie, tlieir views of liberty have not, on the whole, 
been moi'e advanced than those of their more power- 
ful neighbours. In Spain, in the days of its power 
the most bigoted state in Europe, restricted liberty 
of worship was allowed only in 1876. Religions 
persecution was actively conducted against the 
Catholics in Russia during the reign of the emperor 
Nicholas. Since the Crimean war religious liberty 
has been recognized in Turkey. 

Erom this review it appears that toleration has 
been slowly advancing in Eui’ope since the Reforma- 
tion, and that its recent progress has been extensive. 
Even in the most advanced countries, however, the 
state of public opinion on this subject .is still far from 
being satisfactory. Those w’ho have observed the 
progress of religious liberty must have perceived that 
frequently those who have done most for its promo- 
tion have been those wRo, like Gallio, ‘ cared for none 
of these things,’ and its most active advocates are 
often still to be foimd among this class. Such advo- 
cates, however, commonly put it upon grounds wEich 
are both inadequate and compromising. Nothing is 
more common in the press of this country, for ex- 
ample, than to find those who imagine themselves 
the most immaculate advocates of religious freedom 
urge it upon such grounds as the doubrtul character 
of religious beliefs, the difficulty or impossibility of 
arriving at any certainty as to Tvhat is right or wrong 
in religious doctrine or practice, the frivolity which 
is assumed to characterize all serious discussion of 
matters so incapable of settlement, and in general 
the indifference w’hich sensible and impartial men are 
supposed to feel for the prevalence of one set of 
doubtful doctrines or practices over another. 

To advocate religious toleration on such ground is ' 
gratuitously to provoke against it the hostility of all 
who have settled religious convictions. The difficulty 
of arriving at right views of religion is undoubtedly 
a ground of toleration, but it is one which can only 
be felt by those who perceive the difficulty, and even 
by them it may be held to be only a temporary one. 
Thus it has been held; and after due instruction in 
the truth further toleration has often, by the highest 
religious authorities, been deemed unreasonable and 
inadmissible. 

Religious liberty rests altogether on different and 
surer ground. Liberty is correlative with responsi- 
bility, and as on philosophical grounds a man cannot 
be held responsible further than he is free, so in prac- 
tical affairs no man can competently discharge his 
responsibilities who is denied freedom of action. 
Religion primarily concerns the conscience, which 
is the seat of human liberty, if that liberty exists 
anywhere. The value of religious observances de- 
pends upon their being the expression of religious 
thoughts and opinions. To compel a man who holds 
certain opinions to observe certain practices corre- 
sponding with them is to deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity of giving free and natural expression to his 
opinions. If this is done in religion he is deprived 
of the natural outlet for his feelings of reverence 
and devotion. The spontaneity necessary to the 
discharge of his avow^ed responsibilities does not exist, | 
and his religious life is thwarted and deadened. Thus 
compulsion in religion is injurious not only to those 
who resist, but stiff more to those who acquiesce; and 
freedom is indispensable, as much for the protection 
of those who are in the right as for those who, in the 
view of authority, are in the wTong. The religion 
which is imposed by authority is the religion of the 
rulers and not of the ruled, and despotism in religion 
is the w'orst species of despotism. 

RELIGIOUS PEACE. See Peace (Religious). 

RELIQUARY, a box or casket in w'hich relics 
are kept. See Relic. 


REjMAINDER, in law, is a limited estate or 
tenure in lands, tenements, or rents, to be enjoyed 
after the expiration of another particular estate. 

REMBANG, a town of Java, in the province of 
same name, on a deep bay on the north coast, w'eat 
of the river Rembang, and 60 miles w.n.w. of Sama- 
rang. It is a lively, thriving town, with a roomy 
barrack, a good hospital, a mosque, a school, and 
some other respectable buildings. Its harbour, one 
of the best in the island, is protected by a point 
named Oedjong-.Boender, which stretches far into the 
sea, and by some islands, among which are the Two 
Brothers. It has a good trade in ship-timber and 
in ship-building, and near it are valuable salt-pans. 
Pop. 11,000. 

REMBRANDT (Rembrandt Hermanszoon Van 
Ryn), one of the most celebrated painters and en- 
gravers of the Dutch school, w'as bom on July 15, 
1606, in a mill near Leyden, w’hich belonged to his 
father, Herman Gerritszoon van Ryn. Hi.s passionate 
love for art disappointed his father’s desire of edu- 
cating him as a scholar. He received instructions 
from Van Sw'anenburg of Leyden, a painter of little 
note, and afterw^ards studied in Amsterdam under 
Lastman, called by Vondel the Apelles of his age, 
and Pines, a painter of Hriarlem. But he soon re- 
turned home, and pursued his labours there, taking 
nature as liis sole guide. The type of nature which 
he consulted was, however, a low one; his situation 
was by no means adapted to lead him to a concep- 
tion of the truly beautiful, sublime, and ideal; and 
as he made no effort to correct the defects of his 
early education, it was natural that he should confine 
himself to delineations of common life, and find plea- 
sure in them alone. Throughout his whole life he 
retained both this view of art and the same mode of 
Hving, associating only with common people, and never 
acquiring a taste for better society. About 1630 
Rembrandt removed to Amsterdam, and in 1634 
married a handsome girl, wffiom we find often copied 
by him, the daughter of Rombertus Ulenburgh, burgo- 
master of Leeuwarden. His paintings were soon in 
e.xtraordinary demand; he also took a great number 
of pupils, of whom he received a high price for his 
instructions, selHng their works, retouched by him- 
self, for his owm. He never left Amsterdam again. 
As early as 1628 he had applied himself zealously 
to etching, and soon acquired great perfection in the 
art; his etchings were esteemed as highly as his 
paintings. He sold impressions from unfinished 
plates, then finished them, and after having used 
them made some slight changes, and thus sold the 
same W'orks three or four times; while such was the 
demand for his productions in this class that collectors 
made a point of securing his etchings in all their 
stages. Many stories are told of the acquisitiveness 
of Rembrandt, and of his parsimony, but they do 
not appear to be all ■well founded, and he would seem 
to have been chargeable only with the former of 
these qualities. He acquired considerable wealth 
by his work, but his expenditure, together -with claims 
on him which he resisted, seems to have been greater. 
He was declared insolvent in 1656, and his estate 
remained in the hands of trustees till his death in 
1669. Among the celebrated works of Rembrandt 
are the Presentation in the Temple (1630), Descent 
from the Cross (1610), Night Watch (1642), Live 
Syndics (1661), Adoration of the Shepherds (1616), 
Woman taken in Adultery (1644), Christ Blessing 
Little Children (about 1650), Nathity (1646), the 
last four are in the National Gallery; the Hundred 
Guilder Print (1648). Rembrandt’s great excellence 
was as a portrait-painter. He wanted some of the 
qualities necessary to give perfection to his hist-orical 
paintings, or rather it might be more con-ect to say 
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he did not take the trouble to acquire them. His 
drawing was often inaccurate, and generally deficient 
in delicacy. His colouring was brilliant, though 
somewhat monotonous ; in command of chiarosouro 
he was unrivalled, and his power of composition was 
of the highest class. His draperies were selected 
without regard to liistorical accuracy, and his designs 
sometimes displayed a want of taste. His etchings 
are still very highly prized. His most distinguished 
pupils, who are easily recognized by their manner 
of colouring, were Ferdinand Bol, Gerard Douw, 
Gerbrand van Eeckhout, Michael Poorter, Philip 
IConinck, Govaert Flink. The best biographies are 
those in French by Vosmaer (Eng. trans., 1879) and 
Michel (1893 ; Eng. trans., 1893), especially the latter. 
See also P. G. Hamerton’s Rembrandt’s Etchings 
(1894). 

REMIGIUS, St., Archbishop of Rheims, born in 
437 of noble parents, obtained his see in 471, in- 
structed Clovis, king of the Franks, in the Christian 
religion, and baptized him in 496. He died in 533. 
— Another Remigius, Archbishop of Lyons in 852, 
took part with the monk Gottschalk in the contro- 
versy raised by him against Hincmar of Rheims. 
He died after 875. 

REMIREMONT, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Vosges, picturesquely situated at 
the foot of the Vosges, on the left bank of the 
Moselle, 16 miles south-east of ilpinal. The houses, 
though for the most part rather low, are neat and 
jegula^r, and usually adorned with arcixdes. The 
streets are well laid out and spacious. There are 
interesting remains of an ancient abbey. The chief 
manufactures are cotton, muslin, stained paper, 
leather, &c. There are also iron and steel works. 
Pop. (1896), 8369. 

REMITTENT FEVER, or Jungle Fever, a 
fever which is due to veiy much the same cause as 
ague, and on this account might be described as a 
'miasmatic fever. Remittent fever is severe or other- 
'wise according to the nature of the climate in which 
the poison is generated. The autumnal remittents 
of temperate climates are comparatively mild, while 
the same fever in the tropics is often of a very severe 
t5q3e, and not unfrequently proves fatal. Remittent 
fever, like ague, has its cold, hot, and sweating stages, 
but the cold stage is veiy short and hardly recogniz- 
able. The fever of the hot stage is very high, and 
this period usually lasts from six to twelve hours. 
The vomiting which occurs is violent and distress- 
ing, the ejected material being at first colourless, 
but afterwards bilious or even bloody. The sweat- 
ing stage is less marked than in ague. With it the 
fever diminishes and the other symptoms improve, 
and the 7'emission occurs, which differs from the 
interval of ague in the important fact that the dis- 
ease does not disappear for a time, but simply abates, 
to renew its violence in ten or twelve hours. The 
remission usually occurs in the morning, and the 
fever is at its height by midnight. Hay after day 
the attacks recur, usually at first with increasing 
severitjA The illness lasts from five to fourteen 
days, and a favourable termination may be expected 
when the remissions are distinct and last for several 
hours. The treatment is similar to that for ague. 
It is said to be well to begin with a purgative as 
soon as the disease shows itself, and to an ordinary 
strong adult 3 to 5 grains of calomel, the same 
of compound extract of coloc}mth and of powder of 
scammony, with- 5 grains of quinine ai’e advised. 
In the absence of these separate ingredients one blue 
and one compound colocynth pill with 5 grains of 
quinine form about the same dose. No more medi- 
cine is to be given till the first remission, when 
10-grain doses of quinine must be administered in. 


a solution containing a little tincture of steel. If 
the quinine cannot be retained on the stomach it 
should be carefully injected into the bowel. To 
relieve the sickness small pieces of ice should be 
given to suck, and warm cloths are applied over the 
stomach. When the fever ceases, nourishing food 
is necessary. Easton’s syrup .(quinine, iron, and 
strychnine) aids in restoring the patient’s strength. 

- REMO, San, a seaport and health resort of Italy, 
in the province of Porto Maurizio, 30 miles e.n.E. 
Nice, on the Mediterranean, in the coast district 
known as the Riviera. It is comj^letely shut in on 
the north by a semicircular hill rising to the height 
of about 4000 feet, and itself 'rises from the sea 
somewhat in the figure of a triangle, the base of 
which is formed by the shore and the apex by the 
church of the Madonna Della Costa. It consists of 
an upper and a lower town. The former is very an- 
cient, and consists of lofty houses placed in narrow 
and almost inaccessible lanes and streets; the latter 
is much better built, and now has many fine villas 
and modern hotels, but the streets are generally 
steep. San Remo has numerous churches, among 
them being two English churches and a Scotch and 
American Presbjderian. It is frequented in -srinter 
by persons suffering from chest affections, as well as 
by other invalids. The climate is so warm as to 
permit of palms and other tropical and sub-tropical 
plants growing freely. Pop. (1896), 18,500. 

REMONSTRANTS. See Arminians. 

REMORA, a genus of Teleostean fishes usually 
included in the family Scomberidre (mackerels), and 
of which the Common Remora [Echeneis Rcmoi’d) 
is the typical example. The top of the head is 
provided with a peculiar sucking-disc, composed of 
a series of cartilaginous plates arranged transversely, 
and by means of this apparatus these fishes attach 
themselves to fixed objects. The Common Remora 
attains an average length of 1 foot, and possesses a 
general resemblance in form to the herring. This 
fish is common in the Mediterranean and in the 
Atlantic ; and also occurs around the British coasts. 
Other species are of larger size, and on the coast 
of Zanzibar and elsewhere these fishes are used in 
catching other fishes and turtles, the Remora being 
secured by a line fixed to the tail, and being sent 
in pursuit of the/turtles, &c., to which it attaches 
itself by means of its sucker. The ancients believed 
in the Remora’s power of arresting and detaining 
ships in full sail through their suctorial powers ; and 
Antony’s galley at the battle of Actium was said to 
have been fixed by a Remora, which defied the 
efforts of several hundreds of men to free the vessel. 
Caligula was said to have been detained in a similar 
manner, until a seaman detached the Remora and 
set free the ship. See illustration at Ichthyology. 

REMOVAL OF THE POOR. By the English 
poor-law a pauper is only entitled to temporaiy relief 
in a parish where he has not acquired a settlement 
by birth or residence, and arrangements are made as 
soon as possible to remove the pauper from the parish 
or union on which he has become temporarily charge- 
able to that on which he has a permanent claim. 
This power of removing paupers has existed from the 
time of Charles II., at first in a form almost unlimited, 
the parish in which a man was born being held the 
only one on which he could acquire a claim for per- 
manent relief. The regulation was, of course, intended 
to prevent the different parishes from attempting to 
free their rates at the expense of .each other, by 
removing, or inducing their poor to remove, beyond 
their bounds. Among other grave objections to the 
mode of accomplishing this necessary object it, with 
its attendant regulations, lias acted as a powerful 
obstacle to the changes of residence among labourei’S 
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indispensable to a free circulation of labour, and to 
the healthy action of the supply on the demand. The 
period of residence necessary to acquire a settlement 
h^ been repeatedly modified. By 28 and 29 Viet, 
cap. Ixxix. (1865) it has been reduced to one year, 
by which the evils of the regulation have been greatly 
modified. ' 

BEMSCHEID, a town of Prussia, in the govern- 
ment and 18 miles E.S.E. Diisseldorf, on a rugged 
height. It has extensive manufactures of various 
articles of ironmongery (known as ‘Remscheid wares’) 
which have a great reputation and form the object of 
a large trade. Other articles of manufacture are 
machinery, tools, silk ribbons, &c. Pop. in ISS.l, 
33,986; in 1895, 47,283; in 1900, 58,108. 

REMUS. See Romulus. 

RljlMUSAT, Je.vn Pierre Abel, one of the most 
distinguished linguists of Europe, member of the 
Academy, and professor of the Chinese and Tartar 
languages at the College de Erance, was bom at 
Paris,. Sept. 5, 1788. Having studied medicine he 
received the degree of doctor in 1814, but at the same 
time followed his inclinations, which led him to the 
study of the oriental languages, particularly the 
Tartar, Chinese, Thibetan, &;c. In 1811 appeared 
his Essai sin- la Langue et la Litterature Chinoises, 
which attracted the attention of the learned, and 
opened to him the doors of the Academies at Grenoble 
and Besan 5 on. Some other 'writings on the Chinese 
soon followed. In 1814 Louis XVIII. appointed 
him professor, and in 1816 he was admitted into the 
.A-cademy of Inscriptions. After Visconti’s death in 
1818 he was appointed editor of the Journal des 
Savans. Many excellent .treatises by him appeared 
in the Moniteur, in the Journal des Savans, in the 
Eundgruben des Orients, &c., some of which have | 
also been published separately. His principal works, 
besides the Essai, were his Plan d’un Dictionnaire 
Chinois (1814); Le Livre des Recompenses et des 
Peines (translated from the Chinese, 1817). He also 
assisted in the Memoires concemant les Chinois 
(1814, in sixteen vols.), and in 1820 made kno'wn to 
us a second Plato in the Chinese philosopher Laotse. 
His Melanges Asiatiques (Paris, 1825, two vols) con- 
tain treatises upon the religion, morals, language, 
history, and geography of the nations of the East. 
In 1827 he made the Parisians acquainted with the 
manners of the Chinese through his Contes Chinois 
(three vols.) He died in 1832. 

REMY, St., a to^vn in Erance, in the department 
of Bouches-du-Rhone, 6 miles n.e. of Arles, and 42 
miles N.N.w. of Marseilles, on a slope above the Canal 
des Alpines and overlooked by the hills of this name. 
It represents the ancient Glanum Li\di, destroyed 
by the Visigoths in 480, and among the remains of 
this place are a fine triumphal arch in the Corinthian 
style, adorned 'with bas-reliefs and other sculptures, 
and a well-preserved mausoleum belonging to the end 
of the third century. There are quarries of excellent 
building-stone, worked from early times. Pop. 3500. 

RENAISSANCE, a term applied, in its more 
specific sense, to a particular movement in architec- 
ture and its kindred arts, and to the architectural 
styles of which the origin is ascribed to this movement. 
In a wider sense the word renaissance is more fre- 
quently used in Erance than in this country, but it 
has the convenience of expressing better than an}’- 
English term a movement which constitutes one of 
the great epochs of history, the movement which is 
frequently referred to by the much more restricted 
term the revival of letters. 

The historical renaissance was a revival in a great 
and general sense. It has been well described as the 
spring-time of the human mind. No definition of the 
renaissance which does not refer it to mind can be 


an accurate one; but it was a movement of mind in 
the widest sense: it was not exclusively literary oi 
artistic, it was pre-eminently scientific; it was also 
social, political, and commercial; and it was cro'wned 
by a religious movement, the greatest since the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity. The renaissance was the 
introduction of modem history. Its force is yet 
unspent, and we may with the strictest propriety be 
said to live in the epoch of the renaissance. Whether 
we have advanced to the summer or autumn of the 
period is a question which the future alone can 
determine. 

This great historical movement is usually ascribed 
mainly to the sixteenth century; but like all complex 
movements its preparations had begun far in advance, 
and its roots were struck deep in past history. The 
beginning of the renaissance may be formally dated 
from the taking of Constantinople by Mohammed IL 
(29th May, 1453), which finally overthrew the Greek 
Empire. This event supplies both a close to the old 
epoch and a beginning to the new, but in regard to 
the latter it must be understood as only a formal 
commencement. It gave indirectly a stimulus to one 
of its leading manifestations by driving Greek scholars 
to Europe, and exciting, especially in Italy, an enthu- 
siasm for classical learning; in doing this it rendered 
a great service to the new movement, but it was not 
an efficient cause of it. See HuMANiSir in Supp. 

The political movement of the renaissance had been 
anticipated for centuries by the struggles of cities and 
industrial populations to shake off the shackles of 
feudalism. These isolated efforts were now merged 
in great political combinations, in which the various 
powerful states formed amid the struggles and rival- 
ries of the national hierarchies of mediaeval growth 
met face to face, and freed from domestic insubordi- 
nation, strove to extend their influence at the expense 
of each other. The direct effects of the rivalry of 
the greater states was and has continued to be evil; 
but the evils produced by it were much more than 
compensated for by the extinction of minor rivalries, 
which, by a continuous internecine strife, prevented 
national organization, and rendered all progress im- 
possible. Great nations, even when subject to great 
wars, have intervals of repose, and even in periods of 
the most active hostility the national life and progress 
is never wholly interrupted. But the states of Europe 
being too equally matched to admit of permanent 
conquest, the inconveniences of perpetual strife could 
not fail to make themselves felt, and by and by a 
steady gra'vitation began to appear towards the adop- 
tion of general principles of international law and 
policy. The gro'wth of international law tended to 
create 'wider -views of jurisprudence, and the aim at 
least of international policy was to set bounds to 
ambition and lessen the frequency of war. Little as 
the success has yet been, this object has been con- 
stantly pursued up to the present day. The first 
theory which developed itself out of the successive 
efforts made with this end was that of the ‘balance 
of power.’ It may be doubted, and it would be im- 
possible to determine, whether the balance of power 
has caused most wars or has prevented most. Nearly 
all the wars which have been made since this idea 
was entertained have been made on the basis of it, 
but we do not know what wars would have been made 
without it. Many statesmen have, however, come to 
regard the balance of power as an impracticable 
speculation, and it has begun to be superseded in 
modern times by the doctrine of non-intervention. 
The doctrine of non-intervention has not proved 
effective in preventing quarrels, but it la-ys do-wn the 
principle, not always observed, and which can hardly 
be consistently followed -without some lack of mag- 
nanimity, that when quarrels arise those who are not 
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interested in them need not interfere. jSTeither of 
these schemes, it is to be observed, is founded on the 
principles of abstract justice. Statesmen have gene- 
rally held the principle that the application to par- 
ticular cases of the principles of abstract justice would 
be impracticable in international affairs, and that 
these must be guided by great leading maxims of 
practical policy. The failure of the application of 
mechanical rules, which really means the application 
of injustice, to international affairs may possibly lead 
at last to an attempt to inculcate and enforce some 
elementary principles of justice in the dealing of 
states mth each other, but this development can 
hardly yet be said to have been reached. 

The formation of large states has been attended 
with more profitable results in social organization. 
A central power, even when despotic, is never so 
oppressive as local despotisms. The monarchical 
power in Europe, having gro\vn up in opposition 
to the local feudal powei’s, was not in a position to 
establish subordinate local despotisms, but was com- 
pelled to ally itself with the people against those 
which already existed. Thus the giwvth of monarchy 
was attended with the growth of popular pri\dleges, 
the establishment of general laws, increase of security, 
and extension of social intercourse between the vari- 
ous parts of a kingdom. The fniits of this revolution 
began to appear at the renaissance. Homan law had 
begun to prevail over the customs of feudalism, and 
the general security gave ever^^vhere a stimulus to 
the growth of industry and the improvement of the 
peaceful arts of life. 

The literary awakening of the renaissance was a 
natm*al i*esult of the enhanced activity of social and 
national life. It has been observed that this awaken- 
ing produced at fii'st a movement which in its general 
direction \vas wholly retrospective. This is in fact 
at once its most distinctive and its most valuable 
characteristic. The civilizations of the past had 
attained a higher elevation than that of the middle 
ages, but their treasmes had been buried by the 
general ignorance, and many of them had even been 
ruthlessly destroyed. It was thez'efore by no means 
a proof of servility, but a sign of the healthy and 
progressive character of the new’ly-awakened intel- 
lectual life, that its first energies should have been 
devoted to the recovery of those neglected stores of 
wisdom which had already been laid up for it by the 
/ industry of the past. Thus a broad foundation was 
laid for its future developments. It was to this 
necessary work of preparation that the fall of Con- 
stantinople contributed a powei'ful stimulus. Of the 
direct results of this rerival of ancient learning, 
which has given its distinctive name to the epoch 
among us, none was of more consequence than the 
restoration of Plato to honour and authority in phi- 
losophy. This was important not only on accoimt 
of the intrinsic value of Plato’s philosophical specu- 
lations, but as a reaction fi*om the dogmatic sway of 
the logical system of Aristotle as ultraneously devel- 
oped by the schoolmen. It is true that this move- 
ment was at first exaggerated, and that Platonism 
became among the scholars of Italy a sentimental 
dogmatism in its turn; but the restoration of Plato 
meant the downfall of scholastic philosophy : it 
meant the re-establishment of psychology in place 
of the subtleties of misapplied logic in the study of 
the human mind, and it harmonized with, if it did 
not prepare the way for, the substitution of induction 
for the combination of empiricism and mysticism 
which had taken the place of natural science. In 
natural science, however, as in other departments of 
thought, the renaissance had been anticipated by the 
great minds of the preceding ages. It is sufficient 
to name Hoger Bacon, and as the pioneer of science 


in the age of the renaissance itself we may nanis- 
along with him Bernard PaHssy. 

This was, however, most clearly demonstrated by 
results in that great department of applied science^ 
navigation and geography, which opened up to the 
rerived industry of Europe so vast a field of new 
enterprise. The discoveries of Bartolomeo BiaSy. 
Vasco de Gama, and Columbus were prepared by 
a succession of scholars and scientific theorists, who 
kept* aHve the light of ancient knowledge on the 
problems of geography, and framed the speculations 
which guided to new discoveries. The wnrk of tlis- 
covery itself was begun by the Portuguese half a 
century before the epoch of the renaissance; but the 
brilliant results which created modem commerce, 
and by the wealth and power they conferred on the 
industrial classes did so much for the establishment 
of political freedom, belong to that epoch. 

To the religious movement which crowned the 
renaissance the same remark applies. Luther was 
preceded by Wicliffe and Huss, but upon this move- 
ment we need not enter. It has been fully treated 
in a separate article. See Reformation. 

A general revival of activity in the fine arts was^ 
part of the gi'eat movement described, but the term 
renaissance has been specifically appropriated to 
architecture, from the peculiarity of the movement 
which took place in that department. This move- 
ment was not an unmixed good. To some extent it 
W’as rather a retrograde than a progressive one. The 
middle ages had a great and original style of archi- 
tecture. Eor imposing grandeur nothing can equal 
a well-designed Gothic budding. Gothic architecture 
w'as due to the invention of the Teutonic and Celtic 
nations, by whom the Roman Empire was over- 
th^o^vn. It was introduced into Italy, but, though 
modified according to the genius of the people, never 
became thoroughly naturalized or truly appreciated 
among the Italians. In Italy a reaction to classical 
forms of art was natural; but when this was imitated 
in other countries, hybrid and HI- arranged classical 
forms often came to supersede art of a higher class, 
w'hich had ceased to be rmderstood and appreciated. 

The Gothic style in Italy, according toEergusson, 
though aided by the best possible construction, with 
the most beautiful material, only gave rise to ‘ cold, 
unmeaning, inartistic productions, with all the defects 
and hardly one of the beauties of the true pointed 
Gothic edifices.’ The Italians, who according to this 
-writer have never been good architects, reverted at 
the time of the renaissance to the Roman style, a 
style borrowed from the ancient Greeks, and which 
the Romans had never understood, had misused, mis- 
applied, and spoiled. It was the style employed by 
the Romans in such public buildings as the Colosseum, 
not the temple style, which was restored at this time. 
‘Unfortunately for Europe,’ says Eergusson, ‘the 
revival of classical literature at the same time led 
the northern nations to follow in the same vicious 
path, and to cover the land with all. the absurdities 
of the revived classical school.’ The various develop- 
ments of this general movement have received names 
from the respective countries where they took their 
rise: thus w’e have the French renaissance, the Ger- 
man, the English, and the Spanish renaissance. We 
shall not go into the separate criticism of these styles. 
The renaissance style in Italy can be traced as far 
back as the middle of the fourteenth century. It 
formally began with Brunelleschi about the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, and.w-as fuHy developed in the 
following century. The renaissance in France was 
especially associated with the name of Philibert 
Delorme. In England it w’as introduced at a later 
period, and is represented by the works of Inigo 
Jones and his contemporaries. To give a critical 
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estimate of renaissance art in its various national 
adaptations would be to enter on a bistory of modern 
architecture. The subject is one which cannot be 
profitably summarized, because authorities differ 
widely not only in their appreciation of results, but 
in the principles on which they judge of them, and 
without a technical study of details it is scarcely 
possible even to comprehend the grounds of then- 
differences. According to Mr. Fergussona first period 
of renaissance art, a very brief one, seemingly con- 
fined to Italy, was a genuine revival of true artistic 
principles; all beyond this period was degeneracy and 
corruption. 

The renaissance styles seem to be distinguished by 
one common characteristic, an eclectic or imitative 
spirit. The adoption of classical models might have 
been followed by a profound study of the principles 
of art involved in these forms, and an independent 
application of these principles; but this does not 
appear to be what has happened. Working from 
models both in plan and in details seems to have 
been adopted as itself the principle of the new art, 
and this principle seems to have been extended to 
the Gothic as well as the classic forms, so that archi- 
tecture has become a reproductive rather than a 
creative art. 

In the design of a building from classic models 
various stales were at one period of the renaissance 
purposely imitated in the various stages of the build- 
ing. Composite orders were thus introduced, in 
which the principles of combination depended solely 
on the taste and judgment of the individual archi- 
tect, and were governed by no inherent law of pro- 
priety or principle of art. Again, the forms of 
buildings were determined by circumstances which 
did not enter into or control the details of their con- 
struction; thus the form of a building might be 
Gothic or Byzantine, and the plan of its construc- 
tion classical Another feature is especially char- 
acteristic of the eclectic spirit of the renaissance 
art. In strictly original or primitive forms of art all 
the features introduced are purely constructive, that 
is to say utilitarian. Whatever laws of symmetry 
may be observed their form is dictated by the pur- 
pose they are intended to serve. In the renaissance 
period the imitation of architectural forms for pur- 
poses of ornamentation, and as mere features of 
beauty, without regard to utilitarian piurpose, was 
freely adopted. Thus, semi-detached columns were 
used as ornamental features in walls, then rows of 
pilasters, and similarly with other architectural fea- 
tures. According to Mr. Fergusson aU architectural 
styles up to the first period of the renaissance were 
true, all subsequent styles have been false. Since 
the sixteenth century, it would appear, not a single 
original building has been erected in Europe, so that 
Mr. Fergusson considers himself justified in holding 
‘ that there are in reality two styles of architectural 
art, one practised universally before the sixteenth 
century, and the other since then.’ Mr. Fergusson’s 
view appears, however, to be extreme, and his prin- 
ciple of criticism impracticable. It w-ill scarcely be 
credited that imitative art began with the sixteenth 
century. Roman art, accordiag to Mr. Fergusson 
himself, presents a marked exception. jMr. Fergusson 
holds broadly the principle that ornamentation in 
architecture should be subordinate to constructive 
purpose, but it is not easy to see how far this prin- 
ciple would carry us, for without some latitude of 
interpretation it does not seem to rest on very satis- 
factory ground. The symbolic use of architectural 
features, as of pillars to indicate strength, is unques- 
tionably an element of beauty, and in minor details 
of ornament the mere play of fancy Fas a scope 
which it would be difficult to set boimda to. Extra- 
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vagance in ornament is no doubt a sign of degenera( 
but this can hardly be eliminated by a single can 
of art. It may be that the eclectic character 
modern or renaissance art is a disadvantage, but 
is one of the drawbacks inherent in knowledge, ai 
which cannot be got rid of. In architecture, as 
poetry, the necessity of invention may give a sup 
riority to the earlier forms of art which the lat 
strive in vain to acquire by imitation; but wh( 
a variety of primitive forms is known, imitati( 
becomes a necessity. The remedy appears to lie ; 
a different direction, a profounder study of model 
resulting in a more free and unconventional use < 
them. See Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy (seve 
vols. 1875-86); Burckhardt’s Renaissance in Ita] 
(Eng. trans. 1890); andYoigt’s Die Wiederbelebun 
des klassischen Altertums oder das erste J ahrhundei 
des Humanismus (3rd ed. 1893). 

RENAIX (Flemish, Rome)^ a town in Belgiun 
in the province of East Flanders, 24 miles south c 
Ghent. It is picturesquely situated, has three publi 
squares, each adorned with a fountain; three churche 
and two chapels, a town-house, hospital, and seven 
public and private schools. The manufactures cor 
sist of cotton stuffs, linen and Woollen cloth, tobacc( 
&c. There are also breweries, distilleries, tannerie^ 
dye-worlvS, bleachfields, &c. Renaix dates from th 
eighth century. Pop. (1900), 19,936. 

RENARD TBCE FOX, the name of an epic fabl 
in which the characters are animals, the fox bem< 
the hero, and which in various forms was extreme!; 
popular during the middle ages, and for many year 
afterw\ards. The latest version of the story, and tha 
which indeed supplanted all the rest, is in the Lov 
Geiman dialect, and was printed at Liibeck in 1491 
imder the title of Reynke de Yos. The author calk 
himself Henrik van Aligner, schoolmaster and tutoi 
to the Duke of Lorraine, but it is believed that this 
is merely a pseudonym, and that the real author was 
Hermann Barkhusen, town -clerk of Rostock, anc 
printer there. The Reynke de Yos is in verse, anc 
is founded on the oldest Flemish or Dutch redactior 
of the story in prose. It relates the adventures oi 
the fox (Reynke) at the court of the long of beasts., 
the lion, and details with great spirit and humour 
the cunning modes in which the hero contrives tc 
outwit his enemies, and to gain the favour of his 
credulous sovereign. The poem may be regarded, 
%vith Mr. Carlyle, as *a parody of human 'life.’ There 
is no personal satire in it, but the aUusions to the 
weak points in the social, religious, and political life 
of the time are numerous and immistakable. 

It w^as not tdl the learned labours of J akob Grimm 
were given to the world that the historical develop- 
ment of the fable of Renard the Fox was properly 
understood. He has pointed out that the beast- 
fable is common to aU the Aryan races, and not 
unknown among others. The fables of B^sop are 
one of the best known examples of the tendency to 
represent animals as talking and acting like human 
beings; but it appears that the beast-fable first took 
on an epic form among the German races, especially 
the Franks, by whom it w’as carried to the Low 
Countries and the adjacent parts of France, where 
it took firm root. The chief actor in the story was 
originally the wolf — Istngrirfi (that is, iron-helmet); 
but afterwards the fox — Raginohart (‘strong in coun- 
sel,’ shortened to Reinhart; Low German, Reinehe; 
Flemish, Ae^/ 2 (^er^; French, — took the foremost 

place. The lion also {Vrevel in German; Nohel in 
French), as king of beasts, held an important place. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries the monks in 
France gave a satirical and didactic turn to the 
fable, and some Latin poems in which it is so treated 
are still extant. In these much of the satire is aimed 
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at the pope, the hierarchy, and the powerful Cister- 
cian order. In the mouth of the Franco-Hemish 
people, however, the fable kept itself clear of such 
allusions, and soon took on a more purely epic form, 
aiming its satire at human failings in general. In 
1170 the story in this more purely epic form appeared 
in Germany imder the title of Isengrlnes Ndt, and 
somewhat later again in Flemish. The latter version, 
called Eeinaert, was completely epic in character, 
and in plan and execution much superior to any other 
then existing. Both these works afterwards appeared 
in a considerably modified form — the former under 
the title of Keinhart about the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuiy; the latter about the close of the 
same century. In the meantime a vast number of 
poems of the beast-fable or animal-romance class had 
appeared in France, but only the oldest of those that 
are extant, which scarcely go beyond the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, possess the purer epic 
character. In Germany the beast-fable could not 
maintain its ground side by side with the Suabian 
court poetry, and was soon given up again; while the 
rhymed Beinaert of the Low Countries, in accordance 
with an altered taste, was turned into a prose narra- 
rative, De Hystorie van Beinaert de Vos (Gouda, 
1479). This was soon after translated into English 
by Caxton, and printed by him at Westminster in 
1481. The fable now returned once more to Ger- 
many, where the Low German version of Barlchusen 
took the place of all others. It was translated into 
German hexameters by Goethe, whose translation 
has been turned into English heroic metre by T. J. 
Arnold. There hav'e been many English versions 
of the fable, as well as Danish, Swedish, &c. See 
Netherlands — Literature. 

BENDEZVOUS, the port or place of destination 
where the several ships of a fleet or squadron are 
appointed to join company, or to rejoin, in case of 
separation. 

BENDSBUBG, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, on the Eider, 54 miles n.n.w. 
of Hamburg. Its principal buildings are two Pro- 
testant churches, one of them large and richly orna- 
mented, a B. Catholic church, an old' town-house, a 
gymnasium, &c. The chief industries are cotton- 
weaving, wool - spinning, brewing, tanning, iron - 
founding, and the manufacture of pianofortes, 
machinery, artificial manures, artificial sandstone 
and granite. The town is situated quite close to 
the line of the North Sea and Baltic Canal, in con- 
nection -with which great harbour-works have been 
constructed. It has stood repeated sieges and bom- 
bardments. Pop. (1900), 14,757. 

rek£, or Benatus I. of Anjou (called also the 
Good), titular king of Naples, was the second son of 
Louis II., duke of Anjou, and lolante, daughter of 
J ohn, king of Arragon, and was born at Angers in 
1409. On the early death of his father his education 
was, undertaken by his grand maternal uncle, the 
Cardinal of Bar, whom he afterwards succeeded 
as Duke of Bar. Bend’s grandfather, Louis I. of 
Anjou, was in 1380 appointed by Joanna I., queen 
of Naples and Sicily, her heir; and after his death 
his father was indeed cro-wned, but did not obtain 
actual possession of the throne. On the father’s 
death Louis III. of Anjou, Bend’s elder brother, was 
adopted by Queen Joanna II., and obtained the gov- 
ernment in 1423. He died in 1434, and left, besides 
Anjou and Provence, the claim to Naples and Sicily 
to his brother Bend, who in 1435 was declared heir 
by Joanna II. shortly before her death. Bend had 
in 1420 mari’ied the daughter of Charles II., duke 
of Lorraine, and by this marriage, after the death 
of his father-in-law, had in 1431 become possessed 
of that dukedom. But in the same year Count 


Antony of Vaudemont, son of the brother of Charles 
II., contested his right, drove him out of Lorraine, 
and took him prisoner, whereupon the Lorraine states 
appealed to the Emperor Sigismund to decide the 
quarrel. After Bend had in 1432 been released from 
his prison for a year by giving his sons as hostages, 
both parties chose Philip, duke of Burgundy, for 
umpii'e; but all that he could effect was a marriage 
between Bend’s daughter lolante and Antony’s son 
Frederick. Thereupon Bend and Antony ruled for 
a long time in common. At last, in 1434, Sigismund 
gave a decision in Bend’s favour. The dethroned 
Antony proceeded to the Duke of Burgundy, who 
required Bend again to place himself in custody. 
Scarcely had this been done when an embassy arrived 
to tender him possession of Naples and Sicily. Philip 
refused to set Bend at liberty, and the ambassadors 
therefore conferred the crown on his wife Isabella, 
whom her husbp.nd named regent of Anjou, Pro- 
vence, Naples, and Sicily. Isabella set sail for 
Naples, but there found a competitor in Alfonso, 
Idng of Arragon, who maintained his position not 
only against her, hut also against Bend himself, after 
he had obtained his liberty in 1437. Bend, obliged 
to abdicate^ returned to Provence. The government 
of Lorraine he gave up to his son John, who, after 
his mother Isabella’s death, entered into full pos- 
session under the title of John II. On this Bend 
retired into Provence to give himself to poetry and 
the arts. His poetry was confined chiefly to eclogues. 
He also employed himself with painting, of which 
he was so passionately fond that he is said to have 
continued quietly to complete the figure of a partridge 
on which he was engaged when the news arrived 
telling him that he had lost his kingdom. After 
making over Provence to Louis XI. he died at Aix 

in 1480. 2. Benie II., grandson of the former, and 

son of Frederick II. of Vaudemont and lolante, 
inherited from his father in 1470 Vaudemont, Join- 
ville, Aumale, ISIayenne, and Elboeuf; and, through 
cession of his mother in 1473, Lorraine. He acquired 
the Dukedom of Bar in 1480. Having been involved 
in disputes with Charles the Bold of Burgundy he 
was present as an ally of the Swiss at the battles of 
Murten and Nancy, in the latter of which Charles 
in 1477 met his death. After this he reigned in 
peace, but engaged again in war, when, in conse- 
quence of his grandfather having made over Pro- 
vence to Louis XL, the latter endeavoured to estab- 
lish his right to it by force of arms. He died in 
1508. 

BENFBEW, or Benprewshire, a county of Scot- 
land, bounded on the south and south-west by Ayr- 
shire, east by Lanarlcshire, noi th by the Clyde, except 
a small portion of about 1200 acres, which lies on 
the north side of the river, and west by the Firth of 
Cl^^de; length, 31^ miles; breadth,’ 13t^ miles; area, 
244 square miles, or 155,965 acres, of which about 
95,000 acres are cultivated. The most elevated ground 
occurs in the south-west and south-east, but the hills 
attain no great height, the loftiest summit being 
the Hill of Stake on the Ayrshire border, 1711 
feet. There are, however, numerous beautiful and 
extensive valleys watered by the White and the Black 
Cart, the Gryffe, &c. Towards the centre of the county 
the general features are sticking and picturesque, 
the surface being in many places weU wooded, 
and varied by fine undulations, Icnolls, and rising 
grounds. Along the Clyde the country is compara- 
tively flat, and the soil various, but a great part of it 
is deep loamy clay, extremely fertile. The south-east 
part of the county is included in the great coal district 
of the west of Scotland. Limestone, sandstone, iron- 
stone, granite, and secondary trap rocks are found 
in considerable abundance. Good freestone for build- 
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iiig is quarried; limestone is also wrought for burning, 
and the mines of coal and ironstone give emplo^unent 
to a gi’eat number of persons. Grazing and dairying 
are extensively practised in this county, particularly 
in the high districts, where the pasture is excellent 
In the middle district, where the latter is not. so 
good, all sorts of crops are raised with the ' best 
iidvantage. Oats and wheat are the chief corn crojjs, 
and the most important green crops are potatoes and' 
turnips. Over 45,000 acres are in permanent j^as- 
ture, about 35,000 are mountain and heath, used 
as pasture, and some 7000 acres are under wood. 
The area under orchards is very small. But Renfrew- 
shire derives principal importance from its manu- 
factures and shipping, including as it does Paisley, 
Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Johnstone, Barrhead, &c., 
as well as the county town, Renfrew. It returns 
two members to Parliament by the act of 1885, the 
divisions being East and West Renfrewshire. Pop. 
(1891), 230,812; (1901), 268,934. 

Renfrewshire appears to have formed a portion of 
Lanarkshire, at least to have belonged to the same 
sheriffdom, up to the fifteenth century. In 1404 
Robert III., in order to make a provision for his son 
James, erected a principality consisting of the barony 
of Renfrew and the whole estates of the Stewarts, 
with the earldom of Garrick and the barony of King’s 
Kyle, all of which he granted in a free regality to 
the prince, and which continued Jn after- times to 
belong to the eldest sons of the Scottish monarchs. 
By these arrangements the Barony of Renfrew was 
separated from the shire of Lanark, and put under 
the jurisdiction of a separate sheriff. The sheriffdom 
of Renfrew formerly comprehended the barony and 
parish of Bathgate ; but this detached portion was 
erected into a separate sheriffdom in 1531, and con- 
tinued such till 1748, when it was united to Linlith- 
gowshire. In 1815 Renfrew was divided into the 
upper and lower wards, with a sheriff-substitute for 
each. The eldest sou of the sovereign still continues 
to bear the title of Baron of Renfrew. 

RENFREW, an ancient royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, capital of the above county, 6 miles 
w.N.w. of Glasgow, close to the Clyde. It consists 
of a main and several lesser streets, and has a few 
buildings of note, the most prominent being a hand- 
some town-hall. The principal industries are iron 
ship - building, especially the building of steam 
dredgers, engineering, boiler - making, and iron - 
founding, and there are also various other works. 
The Clyde is here crossed by a steam ferry, and 
furnished with a commodious quay or wharf, at 
which the river steamers touch in their passage to 
and from Glasgow. A large dock is in course of con- 
struction, with suitable accommodation for carrying 
on the traffic expected to be attracted here. Ren- 
frew unites with Kilmarnock, Rutherglen, Port- 
Glasgow, and Dumbarton (the Kilmarnock burghs) 
in sending a member to Parliament. The to\\'n re- 
ceived a charter from Robert III. in 1396. Pop. in 
1881, 5502; in 1891, 6756; in 1901, 9297. 

RENNELL, J.-^jies, a distinguished geographer, 
was born at Chudleigh in Devonshire in 1742, and 
at thirteen was sent on board a ship of war as a mid- 
shipman, and served on the Indian station, where 
he distinguished himself on various occasions, but 
particularly at the siege of Pondicherry. In 1764 
he entered into the East India Company’s military 
service, in which he rose to the rank of major. 
Previous to this he produced his first work, A Chart 
of the Banks and Currents of Cape Agulhas, the 
most southern point of Africa. He also surveyed 
Adam’s Bridge and the Pamban Channel between 
Ce 3 don and the continent, and suggested a plan by 
which the passage might be widened for ships. It 


was not, however, till upwards of sixty years after- 
wards that his ]ilan was carried into effect. Having 
been appointed surveyor-general of Bengal, he carried 
out a survey of the country, and gave to the world 
his Bengal Atlas (1779), and an Account of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. He retired from active 
service in 1777, and soon after returned to England, 
and published a Map of Hindustan, accomiianied 
by a Memoir. Besides the works already mentioned 
he was the author of Memoir on the Geograjffiy 
of Africa, with a Map (1790); the Marches of 
the British Army in the Peninsula of India (1792) ; 
Elucidations of African Geograiihy (1793); a second 
and third Memoir of the Geography of Africa (1799); 
the Geographical System of Herodotus Explained 
(4to, 1800) ; Observations on the Topography of the 
Plain of Troy (1814). He also wrote, among other 
works, A Treatise on the Comparative Geography 
of Western Asia ; Illustrations of the Expedition of 
the Younger C 3 nrus; and An Investigation of the 
Currents of the Atlantic Ocean and those between 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. He died March 
29, 1830, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

RENNES, a city of France, formerly capital of 
Brittany, at present capital of the dexiartment of Ille- 
et-Vilaine, situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Hie and Vilaine. It is traversed from east to west 
by the Vilaine, which divides it into the High and 
the Low Town, and is crossed by three bridges. The 
Low Town is smaller, older, and in every way inferior 
to the other, and from the lowness of its situation 
frequently suffers from inundation. The High Toivn 
lies between the right bank of the Vilaine and the 
left bank of the Hie, and strikingly contrasts 'with 
the Low Town by the elegance of its buildings and 
its spacious regular streets. It owes its present 
improved condition to a dreadful conflagration which 
took place in 1720, by which the greater part of the 
High Town was reduced to ashes, though by the 
same means it was deprived of much of its historical 
interest through the destruction of almost all its- 
ancient edifices. The most remarkable of its build- 
ings are the cathedral, the Palais de Justice, the 
Hotel de Ville, and the Lycee. It has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, and an extensive 
trade in butter, hone}’-, wax, cotton and linen yams, 
lace, earthenware, &c. The industries comprise tan- 
ning and preparing leather for boots and shoes, which 
are largely made and exported, and for gloves, wax- 
bleaching, jirinting, and the making of stained paper, 
hats, and agricultural implements. Rennes is the see 
of a bishop and the seat of a high court of jurisdic- 
tion for Hle-et-Vilaine and several adjacent depart- 
ments. Pop. (1901), 74,006. 

RENNET, the prepared inner surface of the 
stomach of a young calf. It contains much pepsine, 
and has the jiroperty of coagulating the casein of 
milk and forming curd. It is prepared by scraping 
off the outer skin and superfluous fat of the stomach 
when fresh, keeping it in salt for some hours, and 
then drying it. When used a small piece of the mem- 
brane is cut off and soaked in water, which is poured 
into the milk intended to be curdled. 

RENNIE, George, eldest son of John Rennie, 
was born in London in 1791, received the early part 
of his education at St. Paul’s School, London, and 
completed his studies at the Edinburgh University. 
In 1811 he became associated -^vith his father in 
business, learned the art of engineering, and took part 
with his father in many of his great worlds. In 1818 
he was appointed to superintend the machinery of the 
Mint, and at the death of his father, in 1821, he entered 
into partnership with his brother, Sir John Rennie, 
and executed a number of important dock and drain- 
age works. He continued most of the works com- 
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EE^’^T^*CrATION— REPOETIN'G. 


snbstAntiallv the same as in England, bnt the land- 
lord's pov.*er of seqTie^rration dmers from the power 
of distress. See La^cdlobd axd Tbxaxt. 

REXU-STCIATIOX. in law, the act of gi>dng np 
a right. In England it is applied to the act of an 
execnt-or who declines to tahe probate of the will of 
his testator. By *20 and 21 Victoria, cap. Ixxvii., it 
is prorided that, after 1st January, ISSS. where .an 
execntor renounces probate of the will, his richt to 
act as executor shall wholly cease. Likewise, when- 
ever by death or otherwise an execntor fails to appear, 
when cited to take probate, bis right shall cease and 
go in like manner as if he had not been appointed. 
In Scotland there are three applications of the term: 
(1.) Benunci.ation by an heir, where, rather than 
enter upon the property to which he is entitled, and 
thns become liable for the encumhrances upon it, 
the heir prefers to renounce his ch.aracter of heir. 

Eenunciation of redeemable rights, which may 
be either rights of property or rights in security. 
W here the deed conveys a right of property, and the 
right has remained personal, no sasine following, a 
renunciation will sumciently extinguish the right. 
Where the deed conveys a right in security only, as 
in the case of an heritable bond, a simple discharge 
and renunciation is snmcient to extinguish the credi- 
tors sasine. (3.) Eenunciation of a le.ase, vehich is 
used in the same sense as the surrender of a lease in 
England. It may either be verb.al or by a umitten 
deed : in the former case it m.ay be resiled from, in 
the latter it cannot. 

EEPAIES, in law, is the term denoting the re- 
pairs done to a house or tenement by the landlord 
or tenant during the currency of a le.ase. In Eng- 
land, unless there is .an express stipulation to the 
contniry, repairs fall to be performed by the tenant: 
but it is usually stated in the lease who is to do the 
repairs, A ten.ant is not bound to rep.air damages 
by lightning or other natural c.asu.alty unless be h.as 
specially .agreed to do so. If a tenant covenant to 
repair generally without an express exception, and 
the premises are burned doum, he is bound to rebuild 
them. In the lease of farms the tenant is bound 
only to keep the house in rep.air, also the fences; but 
not the out -buildings. In Scotland the landlord is 
bound at common law, independently of stipulation, 
to make all necessary rep.airs; and if he fails to do 
so, the tenant may make them himself, and deduct 
the amount from his rent. In tenements within a 
royal burgh, where a considerable sum is required 
for the necessary repairs, which the landlord is 
unwilling to gram, it is custom.ary for the tenant to 
apply to the de.an of guild, whose warrant, proceed- 
ing on the estimate of tradesmen, is evidence both of 
the necessity and amount of the expense of rep.air- 
ing. When all necessary rep.air5 have been effected 
at the commencement of the le.ase the tenant is 
bound to keep the premises in ordinary repair him- 
self. 

EEPEATEXG PISTOL. See Eetolthr. 

EEPLEVEST, in Phiglish law, is a personal action 
cx ddicto, brought to recover possession of goods 
illegally seired, the validity of which seizure it is the 
regular mode of contesting. The term denotes a 
redelivery to the owner of the pledge or thing taken 
in distress. 

EEPOETLXG, PASLiAHEiTTAiiT, IS the process by 
winch the debates in Parliament are made known to 
&e nation. Previous to the year 1711 no regular 
publication of reports can be said to have been made. 
Accounts, however, of single speeches, and sometimes 
of entire debate, were not uncommon; and these 
have come down to ns from a very early date. In 
the earlier volumes of the journals of the House of 
Commons short notes of speeches are to be found ; 


i but these were m.ade by the clerk without the 
i authority of the House, .and were subsequently dis- 
I continu^ Eeports of the p.arliaments in the reign 
j of Elisabeth were m.ade by Sir Symonds d'Ewes; 

! and occ.asion.al notes of some of the later parliaments 
: were taken from time to time, bnt in a very desul- 
j tory style. V.aluable information of this descrip- 
1 tion wiil be found in the work entitled The Parlia- 
; mentary History of England, .and in Eushwortns 
' Eemarkable Proceedings in Parli.ament. Per a long 
: time the publication of parliamentary deb.ates w;is 
I fettered by many restrictions. Under the Long 
; Parli.ament a sp>eech could not be published without 
I the authority of the House, that is, of a majority in 
^ the House, which would h.ardly be likely to gr.ant the 
right to its opponents. In 169S the Lords .agreed to a 
standing order which is still imrepe.aled, declaring 
‘ that it is a breach of the privilege of this House for 
.any person whatsoever t-o print, or publish in print, 
anything relating to the proceedings of the House, 
without the leave of this House.’ Alter 1711 speeches 
j reproduced from notes fumished sometimes by the 
I members themselves beg.an t-o appear regularly in 
; periodicals. Boyers Hist-orical Eegister, an annual 
I publication, gave a pretty regular account of the 
i debates from the accession of George L t-o the year 
1737. In 1735 the Gentleman’s Magazine beg.an a 
monthly publication of the debates, but the reports 
were necessarily very inaccurate, as may be judged 
from the m.anner in which they were got up, which 
is thus described by Sir John H.awldns: — ‘Taking 
with him .a friend or two he (Cave, the publisher) 
fotmd me.ans to procure for them and himself ad- 
mission int-o the gallery of the House of Commons, 
or to some c-once.aled station in the other house, and 
there they privately took down notes of the several 
speeches, and the general tendency and subst.ance of 
the arguments. Thns furnished, Cave and liis asso- 
ciates would .adjourn to a neighbouring tavern, and 
comp.are .and adjust their notes; by means whereof, 
and the help of their memories, they became enabled 
to fix at least the substance of what they bad lately 
heard and remarked. The reducing of this crude 
m.atter into form was the work of a fntrire d.ay .and 
an abler hand — Guthrie the historian, whom Cave 
retained for the purpose. Dr. Johnson was after- 
wards eng.aged by Cave in the composition of the 
parliamentary delxates. These debat-es were never 
published till after the prorogation of Parliament. 
A transparent veil was thrown over this breach of 
the standing order by disguising the names of the 
spe.akers, or more commonly by printing only initial 
and final letters. In 1729 it was resolved by Par- 
li;ament ‘ That it is an indignity to, and a bre.acb of 
the privilege of, this House for any person to pre- 
sume to give in written or printed newspaper^ .any 
acoonnt or mmut-es of the debates, or other proceed- 
ings of this House or of any committee thereof; and 
that upon discovery of the authors, &c., this House 
will proceed 'against the offenders with the utmost 
severity.’ In 173S the speaker himself brought up 
the subject for consideration, and the resolution of 
1729 was repeated in ne.arlj identical terms; not, 
however, till .after a debate, in which, though no one 
undertook to defend the practice, the danger of im- 
pairing the liberty cif the press was strongly insisted 
upon. This interdiction, however, w.a3 far from 
putting a stop t-o the publicit}’- given to the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and only served to make matters 
worse. Eor though the debates continued to be 
published more sedulously than ever, they were 
given in a form which was likely to make Parlia- 
ment regret the resolution it h.ad passed. They were 
mutilated, fialsified, and interspersed with venomous 
allusions; the Parliament was dubbed with the title 
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of Senat-e of the Great Lillipiit, or the Political 
Club; and the oratoi'S were alluded to under the 
names of Ccesar, jNIarlc Antony, Brutus, and the like. 
In 1717, Cave, the editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, was brought to the bar for publishing the de- 
bates of the House; but upon his denying that he 
retained any person in pay to malve speeches, and 
expressing his contrition, he was discharged on pay- 
ment of fees. In 176S the regulation for the non- 
publication of debates was enforced with almost 
unparalleled strictness. The rigid enforcement of 
the standing order for the exclusion of strangers was 
continued from 176S to 1771 — the whole period of 
the duration of what is hence known as the ‘Unre- 
ported Parliament,’ a designation, however, not strictly 
accurate, for Cavendish, one of the members, de- 
voted himself to taking an outline of the speeches, 
and these form the foundation of the collection 
edited by Wright, under the title of ‘ Sir Henr\- Cav- 
endish’s Debates.’ In 1771 a keen contest took 
place between Parliament and the press on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reportings. On the Sth of 
February Colonel Onslow complained to the House 
of Commons that tnn newspapers had printed a 
motion he had made and a speech against it ; and more- 
over, had called him ‘ Little Cocking George.’ The 
printers of these papers, Thompson and Wheble, 
were ordered to appear before the House, and when 
they could not be discovered, the House addressed 
the king for the issue of a royal proclamation for 
their apprehension, 'which was according^ done. 
On the l*2th of IMarch Onslow was determined to 
bring the matter to an issue, and moved for the 
apprehension of six other printers. A keen debate 
ensued, but the motion was carried. Four of the 
printers obeyed the orders of the House, made their 
submission, and were discharged. An order for the 
apprehension of another printer, 3>Iiller of the Lon- 
don Evening Post, took a more serious turn, and 
resulted in a confiict between the Corporation of 
London and Parliament on a question as between 
law and privilege. The lord-mayor and Alderman 
Oliver were committed to the Tower, where they 
remained till the prorogation of Parliament, which 
always suspends the power under wliich the pri-vi- 
lege of committal is exercised ; and in the ensuing 
session neither the dispute -with the city nor the 
struggle with the printers was renewed. In a speech 
in the House of Peera Chatham declared that the 
dissatisfaction of the people ‘ had made them uncom- 
monly attentive to the proceedings of Parliament. 
Hence the publication of the parKamentary debates. 
And where was the injur}- if the members acted upon 
honest principles? For a public assembly to be afraid 
of having their deliberations published is monstrous, 
and speaks for itself.’ It was some years, however, 
before these principles were recognized; but the 
triumph of the printers in 1771 led the way to the com- 
plete establishment of that system of reporting wh.ich 
has rendered the newspaper press of Great Britain the 
clearest mirror of the aggregate thought of a reflect- 
ing people. But it was only by a very gradual process 
that this advanced stage was reached. The process 
was greatly accelerated, however, in 1S15, when the 
close of the American war v>uthdrew the attention 
of the nation from foreign to home affairs, and as 
these centred in Parliament the reporting of parlia- 
mentary debates became a matter of great import- 
ance. A few years afterwards, -with the increased 
attention bestowed upon it, the system reached its 
full development. Among other inconveniences 
which the reporters had at first to submit to w.as 
the want of any special place in the House for them- 
selves; no priHlege was accorded to them more 
th.an was granted to anv other strangers. On one 
Von XU. 


occasion, when an important speech was expected 
from Pitt, then prime minister, an unusual number 
of strangers were attracted to the gallery set apart 
for them in the House, and filled it, to the exclusion 
of the whole body of the reporters. The consequence 
of this was that no report of the speech appeared in 
next morning’s papers; but it had also the effect of 
placing the reporters on a more advantageous footing 
for the future, as steps were immediately taken to 
have a bench in the gallery -^-ith a special door fitted 
up for their exclusive use, and to this was added 
shortly afterwards the reporter’s room. Similar 
accommodation was prorided in the Upper House. 
In the new houses of Parliament special galleries 
and rooms have been fitted up for the reporters, and 
every precaution taken to provide all necessary con- 
veniences for the corps. 

A single newspaper requires a large staff of re- 
porters, as they have to relieve each other at regular 
intervals — usuall}' every quarter of an hour. One 
1 reporter takes Ids place in the gallery, where he 
remains taking notes for say fifteen minutes, when he 
is relieved by another reporter; he then retires to 
the reporter s room, transcribes his shorthand notes, 
which takes him some time to do, and is then ready 
to proceed again to the gallery, repeating the same 
process till the House rises. There is thus always 
one reporter in the House, while the rest are tran- 
scribing their notes, and in this way the printing of 
the speeches may be proceeding even while they are 
in course of deliver}*, if they are very long. Instances 
are given of the proof-sheets of the gre.ater part of a 
speech being placed in the hands of the speaker of 
it as soon as he has resumed his seat. By means 
also of the electric telegraph, introduced into the 
Houses of Parliament, provincial papers are placed 
in the same position with regard to freshness of 
reports as the metropolitan ones. 

Notwithstanding the facilities that have thus been 
given for parliamentary reporting -with the full cog- 
nizance of the House itself, and not-withstanding the 
expectation and desire of members to see their speeches 
reported in the newspapers, the standing order that 
renders this proceeding illegal still remains unrepealed ; 
and the power to exclude the public and the reporters 
from the House has been exercised on more than one 
occasion -within comparatively recent times, though, in 
i November, 1S6S, by the verdict for the defendant in 
j the case of Wason r. The Times (for libel), reports of 
parliamentary debates were decided to be pri\ileged. 
In the year 1875, however, the matter was put on a 
somewhat more satisfactory footing. On the ‘27th of 
April in that year a member called attention to the 
presence of strangers in the House. The House 
had to be cleared, but a resolution was passed to sus- 
pend the standing order during that sitting, .and the 
strangers, among whom was the Prince of Wales, after 
being turned out, were allowed to return. A few days 
afterwards another member ‘ spied strangers ’ in the 
House. This time the debate was adjourned, and it 
was seen that some method must be devised to prevent 
a recurrence of similar proceedings. Aft-er a length- 
ened debate a resolution moved by the premier, Mr. 
Disraeli, was carried on the 31st of J^lay with regard 
to the exclusion of strangers from the House, which 
was to the effect that the speaker should put the 
question that strangers should -withdraw, without 
permitting debate or amendment, the majority decid- 
ing, and that he should have power to exclude strangers 
in the event of disorder. The final decision in the 
matter is thus no longer left to the caprice of a single 
member, though he has it still in his power to impede 
the business of the House so far as to cause a dirision. 

By means of the system of parliamentary reporting 
now practised in the United Kingdom, which places 
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every one who chooses to read a newspaper in posses- 
sion of the proceedings of the great assemblies of the 
nation. Parliament is brought into closer relation with 
the people, and becomes more truly representative, 
which is its proper character, than could be hoped 
for under different circumstances. Legislative mea- 
sures are fully ventilated, and become moulded in 
great part by public opinion before they pass into 
law. It would indeed be a hardy proceeding of Par- 
liament to pass a measure which in its preliminary 
stages met with the general disapprobation of the 
nation. Th ere is thus little likelihood of the recurrence 
of those contests between l^arliament and the people 
which are to be met with so frequently in the annals 
of the nation. ‘ It is almost impossible,’ says Hallam, 
* to overrate the value of the regular publication of 
proceedings in Parliament. ... It tends mani- 
festly and powerfidly to keep within bounds the 
supineness and negligence, the partiality and corrup- 
tion to which every Parliament, either from the 
nature of its composition or the frailty of mankind, 
must more or less be liable. Perhaps the constitution 
would not have stood so long, or rather wmuld have 
stood like a useless and untenanted mansion, if this 
unlawful means had not kept up a perpetual inter- 
course, a reciprocity of influence, between the Parlia- 
ment and the people. A stream of fresh air, bois- 
terous perhaps sometimes as the winds of the north, 
yet as healthy and invigorating, flows in to renovate 
the stagnant atmosphere, and to prevent that malaria 
which self-interest and oligarchical exclusiveness are 
always tending to generate.’ 

In most of the continental countries official short- 
hand reporters are appointed by the government; 
and their reports may be published in the journals, 
under certain restrictions. In Prance until 1852 the 
journals were allowed to report the debates in the 
legislative chambers, the only restriction imposed 
being that they should reproduce them fully and 
faithfully, and abstain from the use of offensive 
language towards the chambers or their members 
on pain of punishment. Pew journals, however, 
gave anything like faithful reports, and the constitu- 
tion of loth January, 1852, decided that thenceforth 
the report {compte rendu) of the sittings of the Corps 
legislatif by the journals should consist solely in the 
reproduction of the official report issued under the 
eye of the president. This measure proved disastrous 
to the political life of the nation during the eight 
years it was enforced. In 1860, the state of matters 
having become intolerable, a measure, which, how- 
ever, did not improve matters much, was passed by 
the senate, that the publication of reports should 
consist in the reproduction of the debates inserted in 
extenso in the official journal or as published under 
the authority of the president. In 1868 seventeen 
journals were prosecuted for a breach of this decree. 
A keen discussion took place in the Assembly on 
the propriety of modifying the law; but it was 
decided that there should be no other report of the 
proceedings of the chambers than the official one, and 
under the republic the same system continued. In 
the United States no restriction is placed upon the 
reporting of the debates in the legislative assemblies, 
but membera frequently complain of the small space 
devoted by the pi'ess to reports of their speeches. 

REP OUTS, in law, comprise the decision on legal 
issues, which are preserved as authentic records in 
the archives of the several courts. These are pub- 
lished from time to time, and are invaluable to the 
lawyers, containing, as they do, a history of the several 
cases, with a summary of the proceedings, which are 
preserved at length in the record, the argument on 
both sides, and the reason the court gave for its judg- 
ment. In England the reports are extant from the 


reign of Edward IL Up to the time of Henry YIIL 
the reports were taken officially at the expense of the 
government, and published annually under the deno- 
mination of Year-books; but afterwards, until so 
recently as 1865, the reports were made by private 
individuals in the various courts, the incompetency 
of many of whom for the task is rendered but too 
apparent by the contradictory character of some of 
the reports. In 1865 an improved system of law 
reporting was instituted by the bar under the super- 
intendence of the Council of Law Reporting, since 
incorporated. The term reports is also applied to 
certificates from the masters of the courts when the 
couils make reference to them concerning matters of 
account, &c., or from committees of either House of 
Parliament. 

REPOUSSliJ, a kind of ornamental metal-work in 
relief. It resembles embossed work, but is produced 
by beating the metal up from the back, which is done 
with a punch and hammer, the metal being placed 
upon a wax block. By this means a rude resemblance 
to the figure to be produced is formed, and it is after- 
wards worked up by pressing and chasing the front 
surface. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNIMENT is that 
form of government in which either the whole of a 
nation or that portion of it whose superior intelligence 
affords a sufficient guarantee for the proper exercise 
of the privilege is called upon to elect representatives 
or deputies charged with the power of controlling the 
public expenditure, imposing taxes, and assisting the 
sovereign in the framing of laws. The denomina- 
tion, however, would be a misnomer in a country in 
which the liberty of the press was not guaranteed 
and entire publicity given to the proceedings of the 
representative assemblies, for only in possession of 
these liberties could the government be regarded as 
truly representative; then alone could the represen- 
tatives and the represented exercise that reciprocal 
influence upon each other necessary to the subsistence 
of the relation. Doubtless tliis form of government 
is exposed to dangers, as history abundantly demon- 
strates ; but at the same time it is the only form under 
which the liberties of the subject can be fully main- 
tained. The only other form of government possible 
would be a despotism, and who would not exclaim 
with the Polish patriot, ‘Malo periculosam liberta- 
tem quam tutum servitium ’ (I would rather liberty 
attended by danger than slavery attended by secu- 
rity). See Constitution. 

REPRIEVE, the suspension of the execution of the 
sentence passed upon a criminal for a capital offence. 
A reprieve may be granted in various ways : — Eirst, 
by the mere pleasure of the sovereign; but this is most 
commonly done only when the judge recommends the 
criminal to the sovereign’s mercy, which he generally 
does when not satisfied with the verdict, or when the 
evidence is suspicious or the indictment insufficient, 
or when any favourable circumstance appears in the 
criminal’s character- When the judge so recommends 
the prisoner he grants the time necessary to apply to 
the crown for entering an absolute or conditional 
pardon. Second, a reprieve may be granted from 
natural causes, as where a woman capitally conyicted 
pleads pregnancy. In this case the judge directs a 
jury of twelve matrons or discreet women to inquire 
into the fact, and if they bring in a verdict of quick 
with child the execution is stayed either till she is 
delivered or until it is shown in the coirrse of nature 
that she had not been with child at all. Another 
cause of reprieve is the insanity of the offender 
between the judgment and execution, for though a 
man be sane when he commits a crime the sentence 
cannot be executed upon him if he becomes insane 
after judgment. 
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REPRISALS, Letter op. See Letter of 
Marque. 

REPRODUCTION, the function which secure.^ 
the continuance of life from generation to genera- 
tion, or the process by which living creatures produce 
others like themselves. In fact, the power of re- 
production is one of tlie insignia of vitality, distin- 
guishing the animate from the inanimate material 
system; though crystals may be said to ‘gTOw’, and 
even to replace lost- parts, they cannot be credited 
\vith reproductive powers comparable to those of 
living creatures. One of the fundamental facts in 
regard to reproduction is that, so far as we know, an 
organism always arises from a parent or from parents 
of more or less similar character ; as a statement of 
fact, the aphorism ‘ omnevirum eviVo’ holds absolutely 
true as opposed to unverified allegations as to the 
occurrence of spontaneous generation. Even more im- 
portant nowadays is tlie fundamental idea of genetic 
continuity: in the great majority of cases new indi- 
vidual life arises from a fertilized ovum which re-em- 
bodies the protoplasmic organization or germ-plasm 
of the fertilized ova that gave rise to the parents. 

Modes of Reproduction. — There are many different 
modes of reproduction, and they may be arranged 
in various ways, which are equally valid. Thus, if 
we make a sharp contrast between unicellular, and 
multicellular organisms, we see that in the former 
reproduction, e.g. in bacteria, may occur, (a) by divi- 
sion into two more or less equal and identical parts ; 
(6) by budding, which is a modified form of division, 
in which the parent can be distinguished from the 
daughter cell or cells, e.g. in yeast; and (c) by sporu- 
lation, or rapid division into many units, wMcli are 
at first confined within the parent cell, e.g. in 
sporozoa. In these unicellular organisms the repro- 
duction may be wholly ase.xual, (1) in the sense 
that there is nothing corresponding to sexual union 
(fertilization or amphimixis), or (2) in the sense that 


there are no special germ -cells. But in many uni 
cellular organisms, e.g. ciliated Infusorians and som 
sporozoa, there are elaborate processes of fertiliza 
tion, and in some colonial forms, e.g. Volvox, ther 
is a definite beginning of egg- cells and sperm- cells 
The fact is, that no hard-and-fast line can be drawn 

In the simplest cases a single-celled organism ma;; 
divide into two or more parts, each of which regrow; 
tine wliole; in some cases, e.g. where a colony of zoo 
ph 3 des is formed by repeated budding, tlie repro 
duction may be described as a specialized mode o 
overgrowth whereb}' surplus material is utilized t( 
start new individuals; when buds are set adrift fron 
the present body the reproduction may be describee 
as discontinuous growth ; but in the gi’eat majority 
of cases the beginning of a new life is in the unioi 
of two sex-cells (or gametes), the ovum and tin 
spermatozoon. 

Secondl^^ in multicellular organisms we may dis- 
tinguish: (i) reproduction vntlwut special germ-celh, 
e.g. b}' division of the body, as in some sea-anemones 
or b^’’ giving off buds, as in some fresh-water worms* 
like Nais; and here too the frequent possibility o] 
multiplication by artificial cutting should be noticed 
Commoner, however, is (ii) reproduction by means oj 
special gerTii-cells, in which {a) the eggs from om 
parent are fertilized by sperms from another j^aren* 
(heterogamy) ; or {b) eggs from one parent are ferti 
lized by sj^erms from the same (hermaphrodite 
parent, as in tape-worms, liver-flukes, some nema- 
todes, and various plants (autogamy) ; or (c) tin 
eggs may develop vdthout fertilization (partheno- 
genesis), as in many Rotifers. Moreover, a multi- 
cellular organism may also multii:)ly by spore-cells— 
specialized germ-cells, yet hardly" equivalent to eggs 
— which require no fertilization. 

If we la}’- emphasis on the presence or absence of 
special reproductive elements, the classifleation of 
the modes of multiplication would read as follows: — 


A. Without special 
reproductive elements 

B. With special re- 
productive elements.. 


/Division, budding, &c., in most unicellulars. 

/Division, budding, <fcc., in some multicellulars. 

f iSIore or less distinct specialization of reproductive elements in some unicellulars. 

Specialized ova and spermatozoa in most multicellulars. 

( Bormatiou of spore-cells in some.multicellulars. 


If we lay emphasis on the occurrence or non- I fication of the modes of reproduction would read as 
occurrence of amphimixis or fertilization, the classi- | follows: — ^ 

A. 'Without special reproductive cells:— division, budding, &c., in most unicellulars and in some 
multicellulars. 

B. With special reproductive cells :— formation of spores in some multicellulars, and partheno- 
genesis. 

A. Without specialized reproductive elements, amphimi.xis occurs in most unicellulars. 

B. With specialized reproductive elements, amphimi.xis occurs in a few unicellulars and inmost 
multicellulars. 


I. Without any form 
of amphimi.xis ' 

n. With some form of 
amphimixis ' 


Alternation of Generettions, — But though the above 
classifications may seem at first sight complex, they 
do not exhaust the actual occurrences. Thus, there 
is in many forms w'hat is called alternation of gen- 
erations — the alternative occurrence in one life- 
cycle of two (or more) different forms differently 
produced. The sedentary, vegetative, asexual hy- 
droid may bud off free-swimming sexual medusoids, 
whose fertilized ova develop into embryos whicli 
eventually settle down as young hydroids. The 
familiar fern-plant — entirely sexless — produces spores 
which develop into prothalH with male and female 
organs (antheridia and archegonia), and from the 
fertilized egg-cells of these the sexless fern-plants 
again arise. Sometimes in ferns the sexual gener- 
ation or gamophyte is suppressed (apogamy), and 
in higher plants it is always reduced to a minimum; 
sometimes in ferns the spore-producing generation 
or sporophyte is suppressed (apospory) ; this is a 
source of further complications, and analogous con- 
ations are known elsewhere. 

Eixing attention upon the typical j^rocess of sexual 


reproduction, we may briefly sum up the present- 
day aspect of some of the most important occurrences. 

Origin of the germ-cells . — The germ-cells, or es- 
sential reproductive elements in a multicellular 
organism, are the lineal descendants of the fertilized 
ovum which gave rise to that bod}’, and they owe 
their unique power of reproducing to the fact that 
they have not shared in the differentiating processes 
of body-making, but have, through early insulation or 
otherwise, been able to retain in intact integrity the 
organization of the parent egg-cell. Sometimes the 
distinct germ-ceU lineage is demonstrable, oftener it 
is not, but in either case the only sufficient interpre- 
tation is that implied in the idea of germinal con- 
tinuity — that a germ - cell is w*hat it is, with its 
marvellous potency of development, because it has 
retained undisturbed the protoplasmic organization 
or germ-plasm characteristic of the fertilized o^mm 
from which it is descended. 

Maturation of the germ-cells. — By intricate pro- 
cesses, still incompletely reduced to order, there 
occurs in the history of the egg-cells and sperm- 
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L'ells within the body o. prooo$s of niiolenr rtxiuction. 
iis the ro^ult of which each ripo and each ripe 
spenn h.as hair the niunlw of nuclear bodies or 
ciiromo^oinea chantcrerisric of the oixiinary Ix'dy-cells 
of the ept-vie^. If each cell of the body has sixte-en 
nuclear ixxls or chrotnosomes — the number is con- 
stant for each species or variety — then the ripe germ- 
cell has eigiit. Tiuis it comes about that when egg- 
cell and sperm-well unite in fertiiiration, the number 
of clnvoaosoines cliaracteristic of the species is re- 
storcvh and not doubled, as it would be if no reduciuir 


hVrtbbbc ffo'a — -In many ditleivut wa\*s thivughout 
the series of living cix'atiux.-s the spermator.oa atv 
bwught into the vicinity of the ovum, but the nnal 
event — tlie process of fertilir.ation — alwa\-s implies 
the intimate and oixierly union of the ovum-nucleus 
and the sperm-nucleus. It may take place outside 
of the Ivdy. as in the salmon, or imme-diateiy after 
the eggs awe Hbemted. as in th.e frog, or witb.in tlie 
CKKly, as in reptiles, biixis, atid mammals, but th.e 
gist of the process is always th.e setme. There seems 
to Kx on tlie one hand, a mingling of th.e heroviitary 
qualities of the two paivnts. and. on the other hanci. 
there seems to he some stimulus supplied by tlie sper- 
inator.oon to the ovum and prompting devehmment. 
As a fraetiou of an egg even without a nucleus may 
in some wises (sea-urchin, the mollusc i^euraffur;, 
the worm XamV.-'l Iv fertilir.ed and may develop into 


through part of its development befoi-e it is laid. 
! (il) In most mammals the developing eger is tixed to 
1 the wail of the womb or uterus, and theiv undeiMoes 
t development usually for months (the period of ges- 
i tation''. heing bound to tlie incther by aaa intriwito 
; structure (the placenta h which admits of the passage 
‘ of food and oxygen from the motlier to the virtuaUv 
• piunsitib foetus, and of waste in the opposite direction. 
; This condition is known as rfuh urous, but it should 
be noticed that the three lowest mammals vduek- 
inole and spiny ant-eatei-s} are oviparous ; that the 
union between motlier and iinhorn oifsoriiiir is 
neither typical ner very perftvt in most marsupials 
(wliieh have a very short gestation, and bring forth 
^ their young as it were p^ix^maturelyl: and that there 
are hints of something appivaeliing to placental union 
in two or three dslies and lirards. In fact here, as 
elsewhere, there are no hard -and-fast lines, (3) 
For other cases, where the egg is hatched ^vithiu the 
^ body, but wliere no 'p:s.cen:al union is establishe-d. 
as in some sharks, liuards, snakes, iitc,. the awkward 
term ov\}~vh'i: ar^::s is employed. As ovii}aroiis and 
ovo- viviparous modes of parturition may occur in 
nearly related, or even in the same forms (e,c. the 
gniss-snakeh it must be recogniued that the dis- 
tinction is only one of degree, 

Ae:>'vuc:c:fe;: urn: ZfA Frwfueers. — In regard 
to the relation of the reproductive function to the 
general life of th.e produceis. a few important facts 
inav b-e brienv noticed. There is an intimate 
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period of ‘coming in season"; (2) an oestrus or 
climax (‘beat" season, ‘brim’. &:c.) during v.bich 
coition may be followed by conception : (3) if con- 
ception do not occur, a period of metcestrum during 
which the activity of the reproductive organs gradu- 
ally subsides ; and (-1) a fallow, resting period, or 
ancestrum. Sometimes the metcestrum is followed 
not hy an antestrimi, but b}* a brief dicestriim. usually 
lasting but a few days : and Heape distinguishes 
monmstrous mammals, like wolves, which experience 
single mstrus during each sexual season, from 
polycestrous mammals, like mares, whose sexu.al 
season is occupied by a series of dicesrrous cycles. 
^^'hen insemination and fertilization occur at the 
climax, gestation results; and after parturition there 
maN' be an mterval of rest, even beyond an ancestrous 
cycle; or, on the other hand, parturition may be 
followed, as in rabbits, almost immediately, and in 
spite of the nutsing period, by pro-cestrum, cestrus, 
insemination, and renewed gestation. There is 
much to be s:nd in support of the ^^e.w that ‘heat* 
and menstruation (vrhich occiu'S in some Primates, 
as well as in Homo) are analogous phenomena, and 
there is no doubt that the rhA'thm of reproductive 
activity is, or originally Wiis, correlated with seasonaJ 
changes. But just its there are some orgitnisms. 
such as man. wliose sexual season has pnaotically 
come to be co-extensive with the year, so there are 
others, such as many birds. t\p. nuehes, where the 
sexual season is .very strictly limited to a brief pvericKi. 
jifter which even the esseunaJ organs (ovary and 
testis) dwindle to a minimum. Among lower animrils 
the Falolo worm is particularly uoteworchy for xhe 
seasonal punctuality of its reproductive period : but 
the same, is true of many plants, A convenient in- 
troduction to the subject will be found in The Evo- 
lution of Sex. by Professor P. Geddesa.ud J. Arthur 
Thomson (4th ed. 1201). iind the scime work includes 
an a'oimdant bibliogiaphy. As bearing on the subject 
see also the articles GieXKyLVTiox, Pabthuxogxxssis, 
Srx. Hrrrdity, Evoutiox, Speciss, 

REPTILES, or Reptilia, a class of Vertebrate 
animads, included by some in t'lie Abranchiate group 
of the sub-kingdom Vertebra ta, wliieh gi'oup is distin- 
guished by the fact that t'ne breathing is conducted 
thraiighout life by means of lungs, gills or brandhas 
having no share in the respiration of Abranchiate 
forms. In Huxley's System of Classincation the Rep- 
tiles a.re. included vdt'ia the Axes or Birds to foim the 
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j a single piece. The lower jaw in Reptiles and Birds 
j further articulates m’th the skull, not directh* or of 
j itself, but through the intervention of a separate a.nd 
distinct bone, the os qimdratum or quadrate hone 
(which see). The red blood -corpuscles of .Sauropsida 
are oval and nucleated, that is, each coipuscle con- 
tains vdthin it a smaller and central particle, the 
nucleus (v.'hich see). The skuU is joined to the Sijine 
by one condyle onlvy borne on the occipital or hinder 
bone of the skull: tico such condyles existing in 
Amphibians and iSIammalia (which see). An exo- 
skeleton or skin-skeleton is alvrays developed. The 
j ankle-joint is j^laced in Sam'opsida not (as in hlam- 
I mals) between the tibia or shin-bone and the astra- 
i giiliis or imkle-boiie, but between the proximal and 
. distal parts of the tarsus or instep, vrhich in Sau- 
j ropsida becomes thus divided. The mtestine ends 
j in a cloaca- or chamber common to the ducts of the 
I adimenraiy, urinary, and generative organs. iNo 
I complete or midrin is developed to sepa- 

1 rate the thorax or chest from the abdominal cavity. 
\ The halves or hemispheres of the cerebrum or true 
j bra.in are never united by a corpus callosum, no 
! mammary glands exist, and the Sauropsida are oH- 
parous or ovo-HHjrarous (see Repkodcctiox). 

Such are the characters, common to Buxis and 
Reptiles. The latter diner from Bii'ds in the follow- 
ing cha.ra.cters, which may therefore be taken as 

• including the dehnition of the Rep^tile class, Tl:e 
j exos.keleton consisrs of tiorny scales or of bony plates 
i (scutes), but never of feathers. The blood is coid, 
j :ind two aortic arches (right and left) exist in Ii\'ing 
I Reptilia. The heart is tliree-chambered in a.11 save 
I the Crocodiles, vrhich possess a four- chambered heart, 
j Bur in all Reptiles, without exception, the venous 
j and arterial currents of blood are connected, and an 
1 impure or mixed blood is thi’S^ circulated throughout 
'■ the 'oc'dies of these forms. This incomplete circula- 

i tion also obtains in Amphibia. The lungs of Rey^ 

I riles do not present the open character of those of 
; Birds Oextthology). but, like those of Islani- 

• nialia, are shut and closed sacs. The tarsal and 
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(Mcgalosaurus, &c.). Some of the extinct reptilian 
forms were atiimals of huge size and formidable 
appearance ; and in the Lias and Oolitic rocks they 
are very characteristic of the life of the peried. 
(See Geoloow) The extinct Archceopteryx was a 
bird with some marketl reptilian characters. 

• The body in 'll epr il ia is generally of elongated shape, 
the Tortoises and their allies (see the first plate, Hg. 
1-S) presenting the most notable exceptions to this 
rule. The limbs may bo entirely wanting, as in 
most snakes (some of ^Yhich have them in a rudi- 
mentary form); t>r only a pair of limbs may be de- 
veloped (as in some Lizards — for example, Chirotes 
and Lipes); wlulst in most other Reptiles ail four 
members are present. The exoskeleton varies greatly 
in its develojiment throughonr the class. As in the 
Tortoises and Turtles and Crocodiles it may attain, 
either separately or in combination with the endo- 
skeletou, a high development. In Serpents and many 
Lizards it is moderately developed, whilst in some 
Lizards the skin is comparatively unprotected. A dis- 
rmetion between the various groups of Reptiles has 
l>eeu formed on the characters of the body-covering, 
those forms which possess scales alone being named 
SquaniataorSquamateReptiles: wliilstthoseinwliich 
bony plates are developed in addition to tlie scales 
(as in Crocodilia) are named Loricata or Loricate 
Reptiles. The bones of Reptiles evince a structure 
ox a more compact kind than is seen in lower Yevie- 
brata, and it is also nora’ole that in Reptiles rlie sut- 
ures, or lines of union between various bones, have 
a degree of persistence beyond that in other classes 
of the sub-kingdom. In tlie skeleton of .Reprilia 
(tig. 9 of Place I.) t'ne five different regions into 
which the spine is ordinarily di\'ided are to be recog- 
nized. The cervical vertebrae generally possess small 
ribs and inc'omplete haemal arches. They are usually 
seven in number. The dorsal vertebrae vary in 
number, and possess ribs, and form complete tuemal 
arches. The iunibar vertebrm, or those of the loins, 
are ribless; and the sacral vertebrae, united to form 
the single t>acrm/i^ are two in number. The vertebrae 
ef tlie tail are luiinerous, and under these segments 
V - shaped or chevron bones are situated, being 
attached by loose ligaments. Towards the extremity 
of the tail the vertebrie become modified and of a 
degraded type. Beneath the atlas or fii-st vertebrae 
of the neck two slender elonguted bones are situated, 
which- were regarded by Owen as representing clavicles 
or collar-bones. The bones of the shoulder-girdle of 
each side include a aaipula or shoulder-blade and a 
coracoid bone, the latter bone of each side articulating 
with the aicrniLiji or breast-bone. The fore-limbs 
consist each ox a« humerus (upper arm-bone) of the 
u.idius iind ulna (fore-arm), ox three carpal or wrist- 
bones, and of five digits. The pelvis contains its 
three typical elements — iliunu ischium^ and pubis. 
The ischium forms part of the acetabulum or cavity 
receiving the head of the thigh-bone. (See Pelvis.) 
Trie character already mentioned of the ankle-joint 
being placed between the divided (distal and proxi- 
mal) portions of the tarsal and metatax-sal bones of 
the hind limbs is to be remembered as one charac- 
teristic of the Reptiles as well as of the Birds. But 
in Birds these bones are united to form the single 
tarso-metatamal bone (see Oiixithology), whilst in 
Reptilia these bones are not anchylosed together. 
In Plate I,, fig. 1, a is the st-^apula, h the coracoid 
bene, c the fore-arm, d the humerus, e, / ossified 
\'ertebrce, y pelvis, h tibia and fibula, i thigh-bone. 
In rig. 9 a is tb/e scapula, b the humerus, c the fore- 
arm, d the wrist, e the thigh, f the tibia. The ribs 
in Reptiles are always present, but may differ 
greatly in form and disposition. A character that 
has been sometimes insisted upon as distinguishing 


between the Amphibia and Reptiles is supposed to 
consist in the fact that in the former class no true 
ribs are developed. But in Amphibia, wliilst the ribs 
never attain any gaeat development, and may be 
sometimes altogether undeveloped, some of these 
forms (for example. Siren, Ciecilia, &c.) paissess dis- 
tinct ribs. The skull of Reptilia possesses but a single 
occipital condyle, by means of whicli it articulates 
with tlie spine. This condyle is formed by the basi- 
oecipital and ex-occipital elements of the cranium. 
The quadrate bone, by means of which tlie lower 
jaw articulates v.'ith the skull, is firmly fixed to the 
skull, joining the squamosi^l part of the temporal 
bone above. Each half or ramus of the lower jaw 
itself is composed of various pieces, making this bone 
of conipKHind nature. The pieces of Avhicli it is com- 
posed are variously named dentary, angular, sur- 
angular, coronoid, splenial, and articular. The two 
tympanic cavities, or those of the drum of the ear, 
communicate with each otlier by means of a special 
crinal, and with tlie pharynx or back portion of the 
mouth by a common eiistacliian tube, which receives 
two tubes in turn from each tympanum. The halves 
of the lower jaw, it must be noted, are in some 
Reptiiia (for example. Snakes) joined together by 
ligament only, so as to admit of the halves being 
separated to a considerable extent (fig. 10 of Plate 
II.), as in the swallowing of prey of large bulk (see 
Pytilox) ; whilst other bones of tlie skull, in connec- 
tion M’itii the lower jaw and maxiliary apparatus (such 
as the bones of the superior niaxilke and arches of 
the palate), are also loosely articulated, to favour the 
distensibility of the mouth. In other Reptilia, again, 
the halves of the lower jaw are firmly united in front 
by bony union, as in the case of IMammalia. 

The teeth are generally well developed in Reptiles, 
but in the Chelonia teeth are wanting, the jaws, like 
those of Birds, being simply ensheathed in horn. 
The Reptilian teeth, like those of lower Yertebnata 
geneinlly, are adapted less for mastication than for 
merely retaining prey whilst it is being swallowed. 
Save in the Crocodiles and in some extinct forms 
the teeth are not implanted in sockets or alveoli, but 
are attached in various ways and by bony union to 
the jaw-bones. Teeth may be borne by bones other 
than the javrs (for example, palate bones); and, as 
seen in the poison- fangs of Serpents, several of the 
teeth may be modified for other purposes than for 
mastication. The teeth vary greatly in number on 
each side of each jaw, and consist of dentine, enamel, 
and cement. They are not persistent, new teeth 
being produced in regular order (as in Crocodiles) 
from a grov/ing pulp at the base of the socket, the 
new tooth displacing the old ; Avhilst the number of 
teeth is thus kept constant during life. 

The tongue may be elongated, distensible, and 
bifid, as in many Lizards and Serpents ; short, thick,, 
and non-pro trusible, as in other Lizards; or com- 
pletely attached and fixed throughout its entire 
e-xtent, as in Crocodilia. Salivary glands are very 
generally developed. The msopfiagus or gullet is 
iLsualiy greatly distensible (as in Serpents), and may 
be covered (as in Chelonia) with retroverted spines. 
The stomach is mostly pyriform or pear-shaped, and - 
(as in Snakes) may, like the gullet, be capable of 
great distension. In C|jhidia it exhibits an anterior 
dilated part, with thin walls for receiving nutriment, 
and a posterior hinder portion with non-distensibie 
walls provided with glands, and adapted for digesting 
the food. In the Crocodile the stomach resembles 
the gizzard of a grain-eating bird in its high mus- 
calaritvu The intestine is generally short, and 
exhibits a division into the small and large portions 
of the bowel, the separation between the small intes- 
tine and colon or large portion being marked by a 
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prominent valve, analogous to the ileo-colic valve of 
man. Ab in the Iguanas, a distinct ccecum may be 
developed at the beginning of the larger bowel. The 
■rectum (which see) terminates in a cloaca, which is 
also common to the efferent ducts of the uilnary and 
generative systems. As in the Crocodiles, the cloaca 
in front dilates into an allantoic ca\dty in front, the 
genital orifices being posterior, and situated low in 
the cloaca. The ureters open in turn below the 
generative orifices; whilst lowest of all a portion of 
the cloaca forms the so-called vestibide, and receives 
the contents of the uro-genital portion. The penis 
or copulatory organ, or clitoris, as the case may be, 
lies in the vestibule. The aperture of the anus or 
, vent is longitudinal in form in Crocodiles, and trans- 
verse in Lizards and Snakes. The liver is alwaj^s 
w'ell developed in Eeptilia; in the Crocodiles, for 
example, it is bilobular; and a gaU-bladder also exists. 
The pancreas is not in general of large size, and the 
spleen is present in a perfect condition. 

The heart in Reptiles consists of two auricles (right 
and left) and a ventricle, except in the Crocodilia, 
in which t^vo auricles and two ventricles are developed. 
The right auricle may be termed the venous, and 
the left the arterial or systemic auricle. The ven- 
tiicle may be more or less completely divided by 
internal septa or partitions, the separation in the 
Crocodiles being complete, and resulting in the for- 
mation of a four-chambered heart. The most con- 
stant of these ventricular septa exists between the 
orifices of the puhnonary vessels and aorta, and it is 
this particular septum which effects the complete 
division of the crocodile’s ventricle. Two aortje or 
main arterial trunks exist (see Aobta and Blood- 
vessels), and are respectively named right and left 
aorts. These chief vessels vdnd round the guUet, 
and unite to form a single and common main-trunk 
for the supply of blood to the system generally. The 
right aorta, before its union vdth the left and neigh- 
lx)uring vessel, gives origin to the arteries which 
supply the head and front extremities; and as the 
blood supplied to the right aorta is chiefly derived 
from the lungs, it foUovrs that the head and front 
members receive purer blood than that sent to the 
other parts of the system. 

But the chief peculiarit}’' in the circulation of all 
Reptiles consists in the peculiar mixture of arterial 
with venous blood, which takes place in the common 
ventricle of the heai’t in ordinary reptiles, and in the 
neighbourhood of that organ in the Crocodiles. Al- 
though the latter forms possess a four-chambered 
heart, the circulation is functionally and essentially 
the same as in other Reptilia possessing three-cham- 
bered hearts. The course of the circulation, beginning 
with the venous or impure blood on its way to the 
limgs for purification, leads us to note the venous flow 
being poured by .the ven^ cav^ into the right auricle 
of the heart. The blood is next sent into the ventricle, 
which also receives •from the Uft auricle the pure or 
arterial blood which this auricle has received from 
the lungs. In the ventricle, therefore, the venous 
blood from the system, and the' pure or arterial 
blood from the lungs, are mixed together; and the 
ventricle, by its - contractions, drives this arterio- 
venous mixture at once to the lungs and through the 
system. It therefore follows that the system in 
l^ptilia is nourished by an impure or mixed blood, 
which the ventricle sends out through the systemic 
blood-vessels for the nutrition of the tissues. In the 
Crocodiles the venous and arterial blood, instead of 
being mixed -within the heart’s cavity itself, are 
mixed in the great blood-vessels just after they take 
origin from the heart. Thus a direct communication 
exists through the foramen Panizzce between the 
right aorta (or pulmonary artery), which arises from 


the right ventricle, and contains venous blood, and 
the left aorta, carr3dng arterial blood, and arising 
from the left ventricle. 

This circulation also exists in Amphibia, which, 
together with the Reptiles proper, present sluggish 
habits, slow respiration, and a series of vital actions 
marked by no active conditions demanding a more 
perfect circulation or highly-oxygenated blood. The 
active bird or mammal in this respect, and with their 
perfectly separated arterial and venous currents — ^the 
body being in these latter forms supplied with pure 
arterial blood only — present the greatest contrast to 
the Reptiles and Amphibians. The blood is cold in 
ReptHia, that is, is but little higher in temperature 
than the surrounding medium. The red blood-cor- 
puscles are oval and nucleated. The corpuscles of 
the Crocodile measure in diameter about xi-Vr^^ inch, 
those of Snakes measure about those of 

Lizards about ^g ^ ^ - th inch in diameter. 

In Reptiles the lymphatic or absorbent system of 
vessels (see Lymph) is well developed, and in Lacer- 
tilia and Serpents certain peculiar pulsating organs 
may exist on the lymphatic trunks, and are hence 
kno^vn as lymph-hearts, or l^^mphatic hearts. None 
of these structures exist in Chelonian Reptiles. They 
are generally situated near the posterior extremity 
of the body, and also occur in Amphibians and Birds. 
The fimction of these l^unph -hearts appears obvi- 
ously to be that of circulating or propelling the fluid 
contained in the absorbent vessels. No valves exist 
in the lymphatics of Reptiles, save in those of the 
Crocodilia. 

Respuation in Reptiles is carried on solely by 
means of lungs, the presence of branchise or gills 
alwa^'s in early life, snd sometimes in the adult life 
also of Amphibians, constituting a marked difference 
between these latter and Reptilian forms. In the 
Crocodilia, Chelonia, and most Lizards, the lungs 
are equally developed, but in Serpents and some 
Lizards only one lung is fully’ developed, the right 
lung being usually abortive. The lungs may, as in 
Snakes and other Reptilia, in which the body’- is 
elongated, be of proportionally large size, and may 
extend nearly throughout the whole length of the 
body, which is not separated by a complete diaphragm 
or midriff into a distinct thorax or chest and abdo- 
men. The lungs are in general richly cellular, the 
bronchi or air-tubes ending abruptly amid the lung- 
tissues. And (as in Crocodilia) the bronchi may give 
off lateral branches, which are in communication 
vith dilatations or passages in the lung- structures. 
From these passages air flows by rounded apertures 
into the air-cells of the lung, in the capillary blood- 
vessels of which the blood is subjected to the aerat- 
ing process. In the Crocodiles, Lizards, and Ser- 
pents the respiratory action is carried on through 
movements of the "walls of the trunk. But in Chel- 
onia, in which the body is consolidated to form the 
well-known box-lilce structure (seen in the Tortoise), 
and in w’hich no movements can take place, air is 
drawn into the lungs by’ a process analogous to swal- 
lowing and to that by means of which the Amphibia 
(Frogs, &c.) also breathe. The larymx or oigan of 
voice is simple in structure, no vocal cords being in 
general developed, although these organs appear in 
Crocodilia. 

In the higher Reptilia the true brain or cerebrum 
attains a comparatively larger size than in the lower 
forms, whilst the cerebellum also attains a relatively 
higher development as w’e proceed upwards fr.om the 
lower to the higher members of this class. The 
spinal cord is of uniform calibre in Ophidia. It pre- 
sents two enlargements in Chelonians. The cere- 
bellum has no lateral lobes or pons, v/hilst in the true 
brain the corpora quadrigemina and thalami are dis- 
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idnctly developed. The senses are present in toler- 
able perfection. The nasal cavities are of large size, 
and open posterior^ uato the mouth. In the Croco- 
dilia the hinder nostrils open very far back in the 
mouth (close under the basi-occipital), this arrange- 
ment enabling these animals to hold their prey under 
'^yater in their mouths, and so to drown it, whilst 
their o'wn respiration is earned on unimpeded through 
the nostrils. The eyes of Reptiles are usually of 
small size, and exhibit throughout the class variations 
in structure and in the disposition of the protective 
coverings. Thus in Snakes the sclerotic or outer 
coat of the eye is of fibro-cartilaginous consistence, 
and the eye-baU in front is covered by a transparent 
lid, formed by a layer of the sldn, which is attached 
to a circle of surrounding scales, and is named the 
nntocular menibrane. This membrane supplies the 
place of the eyelids, and hence the stony gaze of 
these animals, no process of winking taking place. 
Internally the antocular membrane is lined by a 
layer of the conjunctiva (see Eye), which is reflected 
forwards from the inner layer of that membrane 
covering the eye itself. And between these conjunc- 
tival layers, and in the ca\dty formed by them, the 
lachrymal secretion (or ‘tears’) is received, for the 
purpose of keeping the eye moist. The antocular 
membrane is shed or moulted periodically, with the 
outer or epidermal layer of the skin. In Snakes the 
pupil of the eye is of a round form. In the Lizards 
movable and ordinary eyelids exist, whilst the Che- 
lonia, &c., possess the nictitating membrane (which see), 
or third eyelid, also seen in both lower and higher 
Yertebrata. In Lizards and Snakes the sclerotic 
coat of the eye is strengthened by a circle of bony 
(sclerotic) plates, these structures also occurring in 
several extinct Reptilian forms and in Birds. In 
the Chameleons, among Lizards, the single eyelid 
is formed by the united lids, and through an olden- 
ing in this circular lid the rays of light reach tlie 
pupd of the eye within. The tympanum of the ear 
os imperfectly developed in Ophidia, and no Eusta- 
chian tube exists. In Lizards the t3mipanic appa- 
ratus is better developed, whilst in Chelonians the 
tympanic cavity is large and complicated, and a 
rudimentary cochlea (see Ear) exists. The Croco- 
dilia possess a movable valve, by means of which the 
tympanum of each ear can be closed at will; and in 
the latter forms most of the structures found in the 
ear of higher Yertebrata are represented in greater 
or less structural detail and perfection. 

The uHnary system of Reptilia is represented by 
kidneys, generally placed far back and deep within 
the pelvic cavity. In the Serpents, however, the 
kidneys are situated anteriorly, and are unsymmet- 
rically placed, the right being placed higher up and 
in advance of the left Iddney, whilst they are also 
divided into small movable lobes. In Crocodilia and 
Cheionia the kidneys are broader than in Ophidians; 
and in the former group they are of compact struc- 
ture, their ureters or efferent ducts terminating in 
prominent papillm in the uro-genital portion of the 
cZoaca, already described. No urinary bladder exists, 
and the urine of the Lizards is said to be fluid, that 
of the Serpents, &c., resembling the secretion of 
Birds, in being solid or chalk-like and crystaUine in 
its nature. Supra-renal capsules occur in most 
Reptflia. 

The male generative organs consist of testes and 
a penis or copulatory organ. In Crocodilia the testes 
are elongated, and placed in front of the kidneys. 
The penis in Crocodilia is single, grooved, and con- 
tained within a special cloaca! fold. In Ophidia two 
lateral penes exist, and these are hollow, evertible, 
and may be of bifid conformation. A double penis 
exists in Lizards, whilst that of Cheionia is single. 


The female organs consist of ovaina, or ovaiies (see 
Ovary), which in Crocodilia are compact, the ovi- 
ducts being disposed each in three parts, the fii’st of 
which possesses longitudinal rugm or folds, the second 
being glandular with transverse folds, and the third 
dilated and of shell-forming function. A ditoi'is 
exists in the cloaca of Crocodilia and Cheionia. In 
Ophidia the ovaries are asymmetrical, the right being 
usually situated in advance of the left. In Cheionia 
each ovarium consists of a stroma or net -work of 
fibrous tissue, the ova or eggs being developed from 
I the free or ventral surface of the organ. 

The ova are in general retained within the body 
of the parent until the development of the young 
has proceeded to a greater or less extent. And in 
some forms (for example, some Snakes and Lizards) 
the young actually escape from the eggs whilst the 
latter are still contained ■within the parent oviduct. 
In such cases the ovo -viviparous form of reproduc- 
tion (which see) is exemplified. .The eggs are gener- 
ally of relatively large size, and pro^dded with a 
thick parchment-like shell and a large yolk. In 
many instances (for example, Crocodilia and Turtles) 
the eggs may be deposited in sand, and be hatched 
by the sun’s heat. An amnion and an allantois are 
foimed during the development of the Reptilian 
embryo; the amnion first appearing in the present 
class, whilst the allantois is but feebly represented 
in Amphibia. 

With regard to the distribution in space of Rep- 
tiles, the warm or tropical regions of the earth are 
those which contain these animals not only in greatest 
number, but in most typical form and variety alsa 
During -winter, or in the colder seasons of the year, 
most Reptiles hybemate, and the Snakes are notable 
as periodically moulting their skin or epidermis. 

The special secretiom of Reptilia are noted more 
appropriately in the articles descriptive of the various 
prominent genera or species of these animals. Thus 
the poison-apparatus of Serpents ^vill be found noticed 
under the he^ of Serpents, and in Lizards certain 
glands are found developed in the skin surrounding 
the anus, and in that of the thighs and inguin^ 
regions. These glands are termed crural glands^ 
and open externally by pores. Their functions, how- 
ever, are undetermined. 

The classification of this group of Yertebrates has 
been already noticed. The first order, that of the 
Cheionia, is distinguished by the peculiar modifica- 
tion of the skeleton to form a bony box, in which 
the body is more or less completely inclosed. The 
Tortoises and Turtles (which see) are included in 
this order. The characteristics of the Ophidia are 
descidbed in the article on Serpents (which see). The 
Lacertilia are noted under the head of Lizard, and 
the Crocodilia under that of Crocodile (which see). 
Yarious prominent members of these several orders 
(such as Alligator, Chameleon, Rattlesnake, &c.) wiU 
also be found diily described in articles specially 
devoted to these forms, and some typical forms are 
figured in the plates. 

I The extinct orders also receive notice under their 
several or allied headings. Thus, the Plesiosauri, 

I Ichthyosauri, Pterosauria, Pterodactyles, &c., 

I are described in these articles respectively. 

1 The Amphibia, as already mentioned, are more 
I properly excluded from this class and included in 
the pro-vince Ichthyopsida, along with the Pisces or 
I Eishes. The Ampliibia are distinguished firstly by 
the fact that they all possess gills in early life and 
lungs in adult life. In some forms (such as the Pro- 
teus, Siren, &c., see plate, Batrachia) the gills of 
early life persist throughout the entire existence, 
the animal thus breathing partly by gills, and partly 
by lungs; whilst in other Amphibia (for example, 



I Frogs and Newts, also figured) the gills disappear in 1873-74. Besides the Cjuasi-repiiblican cities of 

I when the lungs are developed. The heart and circu- German}^ — Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck — and 

I lation are similar to those of Reptiles, the heart being the diminutive republics of San Marino, in Italy, 

I three - chambered in all Amphibia. The blood is and Andorra, the only republics in Europe at the 

I cold. The skin is usuall}’ devoid of scales or other i)resent day are those of S^vitzerland and France. 

I form of exoskeleton. The skull is joined to the In the New World, on the other-hand, the republican 

I spine by tioo cond 3 des, instead of hy one only, as in form of government prevails universal!}^ among the 

i Reptilia. No amnion is developed in the develop)- independent states, the most important of all the 

ment of Amphibia, but a rudimentary allantois ap> republics there being, of course, the United States. 

I I pears. In their re 2 n’oduction these forms are ovi- The United States, like Switzerland, is a federative 

i/ parous, a few being ovo- viviparous. The nostrils republic, consisting of a number of separate states 

I communicate posteriorly with the mouth, and the bound together by treaty, and having a central 

rectum, ureters, and generative organs open into a government, with power to enact laws binding on all 

commom chamber or cloaca, as in Reptiles. Lastly, the citizens; and it furnishes us with an examjDle of 

a feature most characteristic of the Amjihibia lies the w'orking of the pure democratic principle on a 

in the fact that they undergo a metamorphosis in scale never before approached. Mexico has been a 

the course of their development, whilst passing from republic since 1824, excej^t during the short-lived 

the embr^mnic to the mature state — the phases of emjhre from 1863 to 1867. Brazil has been a republic 

, such metamorphosis being familiarly exemjdified in onty since 1889. The island of Cuba was constituted 

the series of changes through which the tadpole or an independent republic under United States suzer- 

'Ombryo-frog becomes metamorjdiosed into the adult ainty in 1902. 

form of that animal. This class is divided into four REPUTED OWNERSHIP, in law, is a phrase 
■orders. The first order, that of the Ophiomorpha, used of one who has to all aj^pearances the right and 

includes those serpentine forms known 'as Cfficiliadfe actual possession of jn’operty. ‘The false credit 

•or Blind-worms (see fig. 1 of |)late Batrachians), raised by a ]3erson exercising all the rights of owner- 

found in tro^^ical climates. The second order, or shij) over a subject not his owm has led to the adop- 
Urodela, is re^^resented by those Amj)hibia which tion of the rule that the creditors of the reputed 
possess persistent tails, such as the Newts, Proteus, owner may take the subject as if it were his own.’ 
Siren, Menobranchus, &c. (fig. 10-19). The Anoura, In England this rule is enacted by statute: in Scot- 
forming the third order, include the Frogs and land it is supposed to exist at common law. Bj'- the 

Toads (fig. 2-9), or ‘Tailless’ Amphibians; whilst English Bankru^Dtcy Act of 1883, which in this 

[■ the last order, that of the Labyrinthodontia, is de- respect merely re-enacts a provision contained in 

i ! voted to the reception of extinct Amphibia, of which earlier acts, it is provided that all goods and chattels 

i ■ the Labyrinth odons (which see) are the most familiar being at the commencement of the banlcruptcy in 

i ; examjDles. The several genera of Amjjhibia are the possession, order, or disposition of the bankrupt, 

1 ■ more fully dealt vdth under their respective headings in connection -with his trade or business, by consent 

— such as Frog, To.-vd, Newt, &c. and permission of the true ovmer, of which goods 

i , REPUBLIC. Taken in the widest sense the and chattels the bankru^^t is the rej^uted ovmer, or 

term re^^ublic designates a state or political con- of which he has taken upon himself the sale or dis- 
stitution in which the supreme power is vested, not position as owner, pass to his trustee ; provided 
in an hereditarj’’ ruler, but in an elective and repre- that things in action, other than debts due to him 
{ sentative assembty. This form of government may in the course of his trade or business, shall not be 

vary according to the basis of election, the body of deemed goods and chattels wdthin the meaning of 
electors, and the class eligible, from the proudest this clause. 

aristocracy to the most absolute democracy. Poland REQUESTS, Court op, an ancient court of equity 
7 was formerly called a republic because the king was in England, presided over by the lord privy-seal. 

elected by the nobles; and in the eighteenth centuiy It was inferior to the Court of Chancer^’, and W'as 
it was not uncommon to designate the German abolished in the reign of Charles I. The name was 
Empireby the a23pellation of the ‘republic of princes’, also given to tribunals of a special jurisdiction for 
The large commercial cities of Itaty, Genoa, and the recovery of small debts, which were abolished 
Venice were called republics because they were in 1846 and 1847. 

governed by an r.ristocracy of noble families, who REQUIEM (‘rest’), in the Roman Catholic 

appointed one of their number to be supreme chief Church, a solemn musical mass for the deceased, 
of the state, as the cfoyc. The republican institutions which begins ‘Requiem setemam dona eis’ (‘give 
of the greater part of the Greek states, as well as them eternal rest’), &;c. (See Exequies.) The 
that of Rome, at least in later times, were of a more most distinguished musicians have emploj^ed their 
democratic character. The first republic of an}’ talents on the requiem, as iMozart, Cherubini, 
great extent in Modern Europe was the confedera- Brahms, Verdi, Berlioz, and man}^ others, 
tion of the seven provinces, constituting the Dutch REREDOS, in ecclesiastical architecture, an 

Republic, after their sejiaration from Spain, and ornamental screen or structure at the back of and 

which continued until the 3 mar 1815, when it be- rising above an altar, generally adorned with niches, 

came an hereditary monarchy. Next comes Swit- statues, &c., or vdth jDaintings or tapestr}^; or the 

\ zerland, which became a republic after having freed term may be applied ■sini})!}’ to the more or less 

:: itself from German rule. Great Britain was nominalty ornamental wall at the back of an altar. In 

! . . ' a republic for eleven years, from 1649 to 1660, as also man}’’ English churches and cathedrals reredoses 

‘ ; was France from 1793 to 1804. Franceagain assumed have been erected in recent times, but the}" were 

' : a republican constitution in 1848, which, however, a common feature of old churches, in which fine 

i : uMy lasted till 1852. But on the 4th of September, sjiecimens ma}’ still be seen. They often extended 

jl 1870, a republic was established in France for the across the whole east end of the church, and might 

I third time in its histor}^ and it is likety to continue be carried up to the ceiling, being ‘ enriched with a 

I to exist. The rej3ublics created in Hungary, Italy, mass of most intricate and beautiful tabemacle- 

:j Baden, and Rhenish Bavaria after the revolutionar}'’ work, vdth crockets, buttresses, niches, statues, 

' movements of 1848 were all ver}" ephemeral. Spain pinnacles, and other ornaments’. 

possessed a rejmblican government twice in the RESCRIPT (Latin, rcscripftis, written back), the 
: course of somewhat recent years — in 1868-69 and term applied in Roman law to the answers of popes 
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and emperors to questions in jurisprudence pro- 
pounded to them othcially. The rescri|)ts of the 
Koinan emperors constitute one of the authoritative 
sources of the civil law. These were iisuall}’’ ad- 
dressed to the proN'incial magistrates, to corporations, 
or even to individuals. The rescripts of Justinian 
admitted into the code have acquired great authority. 
The rescripts of the popes concern principal!}" theo- 
logical matters. 

"KESERYATION, Mektal, consists in this, that 
a person making a statement, by holding back some 
word or clause gives a signiheation or interpretation 
in his own mind to the words of the statement 
different from the meaning wliich he to whom the 
statement is made will naturally attach to them, 
with the purpose of decei\dng or misleading. It 
is always an intentional violation of the truth, and 
of course of the strict rules of moralit}". It would 
be a case of mental reservation if a person on being 
aslced if he had seen iMr. So-and-so should reply, ‘ I 
have not seen him mentally reserving the words 
‘ at his house ’, having actually seen him elsewhere. 
Here the words uttered aloud could only bear one 
meaning, and that a direct violation of the truth. 
Mental reservation thus differs from equivocation, 
which cannot be called a direct violation of truth, 
for the essential character of an equivocal expression 
is that it can be interpreted in two ways, though the 
wa}’ in which it is most likely to be interpreted is 
the least consistent with the truth. Eor example, 
a servant might reply to the inquiry whether his 
master were at home by sa^nng, ‘ He is not here ’, 
which might either mean that he was not in the 
house, or tliat he was not in that particular spot 
where they were standing, though the former sense, 
which was not the true one, would be that which 
the visitor would be most likely to attach to it. The 
lawfulness of mental reservation and equivocation 
has been the subject of much keen controversy 
amongst casuists, the Jesuits in particular maintain- 
ing that it was not only lawful but commendable in 
certain cases. Pascal in his famous Lettres a un 
Provincial makes this tenet of theirs a mark for his 
keen shafts of satire, and he cites numerous instances 
ill which they are exposed as upholding this method 
of violating truth. Casuists divide cases of men- 
tal reseri'ation into two classes — purely ^mental, of 
which an instance has already been given; and not 
jmrely mentaU of which many examines are to be 
found in places such as the -not at home of polite 
society, where the misstatement hardly deceives any- 
one. Roman Catholic casuists do not as a body 
defend purely mental reservation, justly reganling 
it as a direct violation of the truth; but on the other 
hand they hold that reservation not pui*ely mental 
is in certain cases justifiable, and not inconsistent 
with truth, and allege scriptural precedent for their 
view. The principles on which a resort to it and to 
ecpii vocation is defended are: (1) that there is sup- 
Xiosed to be in the circumstances justification, and 
even necessity, for not making known the whole 
truth (as for instance when an intending murderer 
asked a person where he could find his victim); and 
(2) that the mental reservation in the case supposed 
does not amount to more than a mere icitkholdimj 
the entire truth, inasmuch as what is stated is abso- 
lutely true, and the real meaning of the speaker is 
absolutely contained in it, and discoverable from it ; 
and the false construction put upon it by the hearer, 
although permitted through necessity or grave 
reason by the speaker, is not positively put forward 
by him. Addis and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary 
gives as a case of lawful mental reservation that 
of a priest denying knowledge of a crime of which 
he has learned only tlirough sacramental corifession; 


or that of a guilty person deimng his crime when 
interrog-ated by one who has no authority. 

RESERVE, in militaiy matters, has several sig- 
nifications. In battle the reserve consists of those 
troops not in action, and destined to supply fresh 
forces as they are needed, to support those points 
which are shaken, and to bo ready to act at decisive 
moments. The composition and disj^osition of the 
reserve is of the utmost importance. It ought to be 
composed of the best and most experienced troops, 
not exposed, yet placed so that they can operate 
easily on all sides, and ought to be commanded liy 
an experienced, cool, but resolute general. Hapo- 
leon s guards, and his disposition of them, are models. 
They often decided the victory when the enemy felt 
sure of success. The reserve of ammunition is the 
supply of warlike stores placed close to the scene 
of action to allow of the supply actually in the field 
being speedily replenished. 

The term reserves is also applied to those forces 
which are liable to be called into the field on great 
emergencies, for the purposes of national defence; • 
which have received a military training but follow 
the ordinary occupations of civil life, and do not 
form part of the standing army. Such reserves now 
form a part of all national troops organized on a great 
scale. In Great Britain the reserves consist of the 
army reserve, the militia reserve, and the auxiliary 
forces, namely, the militia, the yeomanry, and the 
volunteers. The army reserve consists of two classes 
of men. The first class comprises short-service men, 
who, having served not less than three years in the; 
active army, areiJaced on the reserve to complete the 
remainder of their period of enlistment; and of men 
who have served the whole period in the active army, 
but being young enough ^■oluntarily enroll them- 
selves in the reserve. The second class is made up 
of enrolled pensioners, who are liable only to home 
serHce, but this class is dying out. The first class 
of the reserves receive 4ck a day, besides £1 a year 
and 2s. a day during their annual period of training, 
which extends to not more than twelve days. Ac- 
cording to the army estimates for 1901-02 the 
strength of the various reserve forces was as follows: 
army reserve (first class), 90,000; militia, 131,539; 
militia reserve, recently reorganized, 50,000; militia 
of Channel Isles, Malta, and Bermuda, 6002; yeo- 
manry, 35,000; volunteers, 375,000; total, 687,541. 

RESERVED LIST, in the British navy, com- 
prises those old and meritorious officers retired from 
active service who are yet liable, in the event of the 
active list being exhausted, to be called upon for 
further service, a contingency, however, not likely to 
happen. When placed upon the reserved list they 
are promoted to the giiido next above that which 
they held previously, but afterwards receive no 
further promotion. They receive the half-pay of 
the rank to which they are promoted, and their re- 
moval leaves room for the promotion of younger 
and more active officers, wliich is tlie principal 
object for which the reserved list was called into 
existence. 

RESERVOIR, a receptacle for storing water for 
any purpose, but more commonly for supplAng 
tonms, feeding canals, driving macliinery, and the 
like. The construction of a reservoir is of much 
importance, and requires great engineering skill. In 
the selection of a site the great object should be 
to choose a position which will give the means for 
collecting a large supply of rainfall with as little 
recourse as possible to artificial constructions. An 
advantageous site would be, for instance, in the 
narrow gorge of a valley through which a stream 
passes, and at a place wliere the gorge widens out 
on the side looking towards the source of the stream. 
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Particular care, however, is necessar}- to discover 
whether the position chosen communicates vdth the 
courses of underground waters or spring's, as disas- 
trous results have frequently been occasioned by 
ignoring this. As a general rule the best and safest 
method is to establish reservoirs in valleys filled 
in with clays derived from the decomposition of the 
primary formations, which are very slightly perme- 
able. The embankments or dams may be constructed 
either of masonry or earth-work, the latter being 
generally the more economical method. AYhere the 
reservoir requires to be constructed on perfectly 
level ground the excavation should be calculated so 
iis to equal the embankment. The earth-work of 
dams should be as much as possible of material — 
such as a mixture of clay and gravel — which would 
resist the infiltration of the water; but as it is ira- 
2J0ssible alwa3’5 to obtain such material in sufficient 
quantities, engineers have recourse to a deWce which 
consists in the construction of a kind of wall termed 
a puddle-vjally formed in the middle of the embank- 
ment. This wall is constructed of well -worked claj-, 
the foundation of the puddle being a trench dug 
dovm to impervious rock or clajq and its breadth 
should be on an average about one-third the height 
of the embankment. The inside slope of the em- 
bankment is usuall}^ 1 perpendicular to 3 horizontal, 
sometimes it is steeper; the outside slope is 1 per- 
pendicular to 2 horizontal; and the height above the 
surface of the water is I to 7 feet. The earth -work 
ought to be constructed of thin layers, careful!}^ 
rammed so as to secure their equal settlement ; the 
inner face requires to be protected by stones in order 
to resist the action of the water. The waste-weir, 
to admit of the surplus water flowing over, should 
be from 4 to 6 feet below the surface line of the em- 
banlmient, built of strong mason-work, and of a 
width such that with a flow of 2 feet over the cro^vn 
it should be able to discharge all the -^vater brought 
dov.m by the severest floods ever known to fall upon 
the basin supphdng the reservoir. Many of the 
accidents that have occurred were due to deficiencies 
in the waste-weirs. In the reservoirs of which the 
dams are built of masoniy there is no necessity for 
a waste -weir, as then the water ina\' be allowed 
to overflow the wall, there being no fear of its en- 
dangering the work. The outlet at the bottom, hy 
which the water to be used is drawn off from the 
reservoir, ma^* consist either of a tunnel, culvert, or 
iron pipes provided Vvdth suitable sluices, and these 
should be so constructed that access may be had to 
them even when the reservoir is full. 

The true principles for the proportioning of ma- 
somy dams were not thoroughly investigated until 
about the middle of the nineteenth centuiy and sub- 
sequentR. This was first done bv’Erench engineers, 
and maiy such dams have since been constructed in 
Erance, Algeria, the United States, &c. The highest 
of all such dams is that of the New Croton reseix'oir, 
New York, its height being 24S feet; thiclcness at 
bottom, 1S5 feet; at top, 16. The first gveat ma- 
sonry dam built in Erance on the newer principle 
was that of Eurens (1S60-65); height, 1S4 feet ; 
tliickness at bottom, 162, at top, 11. The San 
IMateo reservoir dam, San Erancisco, is 170 feet 
high; thickness at bottom, 176; at top, 20. The 
Peryar dam, India (1S90-95), has a height of 173 
feet; bottom thickness, 139; top, 12. In the famous 
reservoir of Aiic^inte, Spain, executed 1.579-94, the 
wall is 67 feet thick at the top>, 112 feet at the 
bottom, and the height 141 feet. In England the 
pn-eference is generally given to earthen dams. 
Sometimes natural lakes are used as reservoirs, in- 
stances of which are Loch Ivatrine, for the water 
siq^pl^'of Glasgow, and Lake Thirlmere, in Cumber- 


land, for the su^jply of water to Manchester. Dis- 
tributing reservoirs for towns are generallj^ built of 
raasomy, but are sometimes of iron. The}* ought to 
be jdaced liigh enough to command the highest part 
of the town, and ought to be capacious enough to 
contain half a daj’h suj^jfi^q their chief use being to 
store the siiq^lus water during the night. Among 
notable modem storage reservoirs for towns are 
those of the Y^wnwy, for sup2)l3fing Liverpool, con- 
taining 11,900 million gallons; Yehar (10,800 mil- 
lion gallons), for Bombay; San Mateo (31,000 
million gallons), for San Erancisco; and the Ne%v 
Croton (32,000 million gallons), for New Y'ork. 

RESHD, a town of Persia, caphtal of the province 
of Ghilan, 150 miles north-west of Teheran, near the 
Caspian Sea, on which is its j3ort Enzcli. Tlie houses 
here are of a ver^* superior construction, and the 
streets generallj* well paved ; but the whole town is 
so enveloped by trees that no idea of its full extent 
can be formed from its appearance taken in any one 
point of Uew. The bazaars are extensive, regular, 
clean, paved, and well kept. Beggars are more nu- 
merous and importunate here than in any otlier town 
in Persia. The present town is comparativeR* modern. 
The trade in silk is of veiy great irajwrtance, and 
silk goods are manufactured in the town. Pop. 
estimated at 40,000. 

RESIDUARY LEGATEE, the person to whom 
the siirj)lu3 of the personal estate, after the discharge 
of all debts and 2 :)articular legacies, is left by the 
testator’s will. 

RESINA, a town of Italy, 6 miles s.E. of Naples, 
on the Gulf of Naples. It stands about 70 feet 
above the site of the ancient Herculaneum, and 
there are numerous fine \'illas in its enUrons. 
Araluabie wines are made in the -vicinitv'. Pop. 
16,000. 

RESINS, a class of vegetable substances insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
most volatile oils, and easily softened or melted b}- 
heat. Resins are either neutral or acid ; they are 
transparent or translucent; they have generall}- a 
j-ellow-brown colour; are sometimes elastic, but more 
generalR* friable and hard. They beojme electric 
when rubbed, are non-volarile, and form soaps with 
caustic soda. They are used in the manciacture of 
varnishes, soaps, and sealing-wax, for sizing paper 
and cloth, and also in medicine. Resins may be 
divided into three classes : — 

(1.) Those vriiich exude spontaneously from plants, 
or from incisions in the stems and branches. Thev' 
are generalN mixtures of gum-resins and volatile 
oils, being then known as cleo-resins. The principal 
resins belonging to this class are benzoin, dragon’s- 
blood, -Peru balsam, storax, asafcetida, copaiba, copal, 
dammar, kauri, elemi, gamboge, guaiacum. jalap, lac, 
myinh, mastic, sandarach, scammony, and rurpen- 
tiiie. 

(2.) Resins extracted from plants Ur alcohols; they 
generally contain definite carbon compounds. The 
principal resins belonging to this class are gum 
ammoniacum, angelica-root, Indian hemp, cubebs, 
manna, and squill. 

(3.) Fossil resins, occurring in coal or lignite beds. 
The}' contain oxygen. The foUovring are the most 
important: — amber, c-splialt. copaline, fossil caout- 
chouc, ozokerite, &c. Some members of the first 
two classes are gum-TtSuis (whicii see), 

RESISTANCE, Epecteical. the opposition which 
a conductor otiers to the flow of electricity. This 
definition requires to be slightly modified if we con- 
sider resistance in its strictR* technical sense. sYlien 
a current begins to fiow in a wire it induces currents 
which oppose its progTess. both in the v.ure itself and 
in neiirhbotu.in2: conductors. A current also heats 
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^ (See Ohh’s Law.) The unit o£ resistance 


a unre, and the opposition from induced currents and 
from the heating of the wire is not included in the 
term the resistance of the wire. NNTien the electri- 
city ha5 flowed from end to end the inducing action 
in the udre itself is supposed to have ceased; the wire 
may be removed so hrr from neighbouring conductors 
that then* action will be very small, and it can be 
miuntmued at the temperature of 0° C. Under these 
conditions the opposition of the "wire to the passage 
of electricity is called its resistance. 

Suppose a pipe to be such that, if water be forced 
thi'ough it by a pressure of 1 lb., the quantity passed 
win be 1 quart per minute, and that by increasing 
the pressure to '2 lbs. the quantity becomes 2 quarts 
per minute, and so on; the resistance of such .a pipe 
to the flow of water through it is similar to the resist- 
ance of a conductor to the flow of electricity. The 
resistance of the pipe may be expressed :\s the ratio 
of the pressure to the quantity of water passed; it is 
a quality of the pipe, and is mdependeut of either 
the quantity or the pressure. The of a 

conductor of cicctricity u the ratio of the electromotive 
force to the currenif and it may be stated thus: 
E 
C' 

adopted by the British Association is called an 
Ohm; it is about equal to the resistance of a round 
copper wire 4S5 metres long and 1 millimetre in 
diameter; a copper udre twice as long has a resistance 
of 2 Ohms, and a copper udi'e whose diameter is 
t^vice as great, but of the same length as the standard 
wire, has a resistance of ^ Ohm. Eesistance is pro- 
portion.al to the length of the conductor, and inversely 
proportional to its sectional area..' Kesisbmee is inde- 
pendent of the shape of the cross section of the wire, 
and in good conductors it is increased by an elova- 
tiou of temperature, '\^'hen a circuit is composed of 
a number of p;u*ts, the total resistance is the sum of 
the resistance of the p.arts. 

We may talk of the resistance of the battery and 
the external resistance. The liquids of the sevenil 
elements of the battery may be considered as so 
many short -wires of liquid, having a length equal to 
the distance between the plates and a sectional area 
determined by the areas of the plates, and the resist- 
ance in the battery is the sum of the resistances in 
all the elements. The absolute unit of resistance is 
the resistance of a conductor which allows one unit 
of electricity te pass per second when the electro- 
motive force is unity. The Ohm, mentioned above, 
is equ.al te 1,000,000,000 C.G-.S. units, in which the 
centimetre, gramme, and second are chosen as the 
imite of length, weight, and time. The specific resist- 
ance of a substance referred to unit volume is the 
resistance of a unit cube of the substance to the pas- 
sage of electricity between two opposite faces. 

In dealing with the resistances of liquids and gases 
it appears that there is an important opposition to 
the fiow of electricity at the film of contact between 
the met.al connector from the battery and the liquid 
or gas, in addition to the real resistance of the medium. 
This is called polaricatioii, and should not be con- 
foxmded with tnie resistance. A somewhat similar 
opposition is met udth in solid conductors having 
very great resistance, such ,as gutta-percha. On 
taking a ciurent through the gutta-percha covering of 
a long wire it was found to decrease from second to 
second, till at length a constant quantity was trans- 
mitted; on removing the battery a current flowed in 
the opposite direction, which became weaker and 
weaker at the same ratio as that at which the first 
current had weakened. The gutta-percha, appears 
to act as a store for the electricity. Kecent experi- 
ments on the conductivity of gLiss at different tem- 
peratures show th.at the same thing occurs iu glass,, 


and what has long been known as the residual charge 
of a Ley den- jar is a similar phenomenon. 

Conductivity is the reciprocal of resistance. It is 
found that the relative conductivities of the metals for 
electi'icity are nearly their relative conducti^fities for 
heat. Por measurements of electrical resistance see • 
Kheostat. 

RESOLUTION aitd CO^IPOSITION OE 
FORCES. When a number of forces act at a point," 
the effect of all the forces may be produced by a 
single force; this single force is called the resultant 
force, and is said to be composed of the actual forces. 
On the other hand, a force acting ,at a point may be 
replaced by a number of forces, and these forces are 
c:\lled resolved parts of the original force. When a 
tug-boat tows a number of ships at one time the force 
strainigg each hawser is equal and opposite to the 
resolved part in the direction of that hawser of the 
total force exerted by the tug-boat, ^^’hen a horse 
drags a canal boat the towing-rope is inclined to the 
du'ection of motion of the boat; the force giving 
motion to the boat is the resultant of the force in the 
rope, and of the forces exerted by the water against 
the helm and sides of the boat. The subject of the 
resolution and composition of forces will be found 
sufficiently treated under ^IECHA^^cs. 

: RESONANCE, a strengthening of sound. When 

I a person spe.aks in an empty room the w.alls reflect the 
words. There is an echo from each wall; and when 
the person is not equidistant from the different reflect- 
ing surfaces the echoes strengthen one another, and 
strengthen the sound. Suppose we have only to 
deal with one reflecting surface, at a distance of 112*5 
feet from the speaker; there will be an interval of 
one-fifth of a second between the word and its echo, 
and the spe.aker uill be able to distinguish the sound 
from its reflection; for any shorter dist:mce the 
echo u'iU merely strengthen the sound. Resonance 
includes such strengthening of sound as occurs when 
a sounding-board is used to strengthen the note from 
a string or the note of a tuning-fork, or when the 
air contained in an open-mouthed vessel is made to 
vibrate and strengthen a p.articular note. 

RESPIRATION, a function in living beings pai-tly 
nutritive, partly excretory, whose purpose is to main- 
tain the norm:J ch.aracter of the blood as regards its 
gaseous constituents. In animals the function of 
respiration or breathing is devoted chiefly to the 
removal from the blood, through the media of the 
breathing organs, of carbonic acid, and at the same 
time to the introduction within the blood of fresh 
supplies of oxygen. Other products besides carbonic 
acid, :\s win be presently noted, .are undoubtedty 
given off in the process of animal respiration; and 
these products form points for consideration when 
the function is regarded in the light of one of the 
chief excretory processes of the living form. Prim- 
arily, then, the respiratory function iu animals may 
be considered to be devoted to the excretion of car- 
bonic acid, and to the absorption or inhalation of 
i oxygen gas. But respiration, or an analogous pro- 
j cess, also occurs in plants ; the leaves of vegetables 
: representing the breathing organs of animals. In its 
most obvious details we find the process of vegetable 
' respiration to present 'an exactly opposite aspect to 
that process in auim;ds, the leaves of plants thus 
inhaling carbonic acid, the carbon of which they fix, 
while they liberate the oxygen. The carbon is made 
I use of by the plant for the building up of some of its 
{ products, gums, sugars, «&c. This is, therefore, strictly 
i an assimilative process. Careful investigation shows, 

I however, that the plant also performs a true respira- 
* tory process, by which carbonic acid gas is exh.aled 
' ,and oxygen absorbed. The process by which c;\rbon 
is fixed is performed only by the green parts of plants 
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and 1*8 carried on in the sunlight, while the true 
respiratory process of plants can be performed with- 
out the aid of light. 

in animals the various forms of breathing appara- 
tus are all devoted to the characteristic excretion of 
carbonic acid and the absorption of oxygen. And 
all forms of respiratory organs may be considered to 
be simply structures, which in their essential func- 
tional features present us with minute net- works of 
blood-vessels, so arranged that their contained blood 
may be duly exposed to the influence of oxygen gas, 
whilst carbonic acid gas is excreted. In the Protozoa 
(which see) no respiratory organs are specialized, but 
the protoplasm of which the bodies of these animals are 
composed has doubtless the power of excreting waste 
matters, as well as of absorbing nutritive materiaL 
In Ccelenterates (which see) respiration may be per- 
formed in the absence of distinct breathing orcfans by 
means of the ciliated smlaces of the body, or through 
the media of ciliated tentacles, and in either case we 
find the renewal of the nutritive fluids associated 
with their active circulation by means of the vibratile 
oilia, which, even in the highest organisms, are con- 
nected with the respii'ator}^ process. In Echinozoa 
or Annuloida respiration may be subserved (as in 
Echini, or Sea-urchins, &c.) by the mcsenUry — the 
internal ciliated membrane supporting the viscera; 
whilst in such forms as^olothurim, or Sea-cucumbers, 
a special set of tentacles app>ear to form the breathing 
apparatus, along with a set of internal tubes, t-o 
which water is admitted, and which constitutes the 
so-called 'respiratory tree.’ Amongst the Annulosa, 
MoUusca, and Vertebra ta the breathing organs may 
be represented by air-tubes or tracheie (Insects, &:a), 
pulmonary sacs (Spiders, &c.), branchial sacs (Sea- 
squirts), coated tentacles (Polyzoa, which see), lungs 
(Eeptiles, Birds, and ^Mammals), lungs and gflJs com- 
bined (Amphibia), or gflls alone, of varring degrees 
of structural form and complexity — as in ^Marine 
Annelida or Worms, in Crustacea, in most ^Molluscs, 
and in Pishes. It is also to be noted that even in 
comparatively high organisms, where no specialized 
breathing organs ai-e developed, the function of res- 
piration may be carried on by the sidn or general 
body smface — the integiunent being, as in the highest 
forms, and as will be duly noticed, intimately corre- 
lated in its functions to the breathing process. Thus * 
• in Earthworms, Lower Crustacen, &c., the breathing 
appears to be solely subserved by the body- surfaces. 

The typical structure of the Luxgs has been de- 
scribed in the article of that name, and the essential 
difference between respinition in air and respiration 
in water consists in the modiScation of the brea^thing 
organs in the latter case to form surfaces adapted for 
absorbing the oxygen contained or suspended in the 
aquatic medium. The gills of aquatic forms, there- 
fore, simply present us with surfaces exposed to a 
continuous flow of water, maint.ained by various ex- 
pedients. As in the little fish known as the lancelet 
(which see) this flow of water may be maintained by 
the action of vibratile cilia: or, as in ordinary fishes, 
a continuous flow of water may be received by the 
mouth, may pass into the gill-chamber and flow over 
the gills, and be finally ejected by the gill-opening 
situated behind the operculum or gill-cover. Each giU 
consists essentially of a number of delicate vasciflar 
filaments, supported on a structure known as the 
branchial arch. Each filament in turn contains an 
afferent (venous) and efferent (arterial) blood-vessel, 
these two vessels being united by a delicate capillary 
net-work, in which the blood is exposed to the action 
of oxygen. The air in water, it is finally to be noted, 
is not chanicaUy combined with the water, but merely 
dissolved in it according t-o ordinary physical lawg.- 

In the higher animals breathing air directly froix 


the atmosphere, inhalation and exhalation, is carried 
on in various ways. As in man, birds, &;c., the move- 
ments of the thorax or chest within which the lungs 
are inclosed serve for the renewal of air in the breath- 
ing organs. The chest is thus enlarged for inspiration^ 
or the drawing in of air, by a purely voluntary and 
muscular act; the external intercostal muscles, the dia- 
phragm oT midriff, and the internal intercostals in part, 
together with other muscles, producing this effect. 
The vertical diameter of the chest is increased by the 
descent and contraction of the diaphragm; whilst the 
antero-posterior diameterof the thorax is increased by 
the contraction of the intercostal muscles, the sternum 
or breast-bone beiug at the same time pushed forward, 
In ordinar}* tranquil expiration the chest and lungs 
return to their previous and xmexyianded state, chiefly 
in virtue of their elasticity. The recoil of the cost^ 
or rib cartilages, added to the elasticity and recoil of 
the lungs themselves, appear amply sufficient to expel 
the air in expiration, without the assistance of any 
muscular effort. But in forced expiration, as in 
singing, coughing, &c., the muscles of expiration are 
brought into play; these being the muscles of the 
abdominal walls, which, by pressing on the abdominal 
oigans, push np the midriff, and thus by pressing on 
the lungs cause the forcible expiration of their con- 
tained air. The muscles depressing the ribs also.act 
in forced expiration — the internal intercostals in 
greater part, the triangularis stemi and other muscles 
thus aiding those of the abdomen. The acts of 
inspiration and expiration in ordinary circumstances 
occupy a nearly eqnal period. In women and chil- 
dren expiration takes a little longer than the inspir- 
atory effort, and a short pause, in both sexes, succeeds 
expiration before the next inspiratory effort. The 
rhythm of the respiratory movements has been at- 
tempted to be expressed by assuming inspAraiion to 
be represented by six, expiration by 'even or eight, 
and a short pause to elapse after expiration. 

A difference between the mode of breathing in the 
two sexes is clearly perceptible. Thus in men the 
breathing is chiefly abdominal in its character; that- 
is to say, the lower part of the chest and sternum, 
together with the abdominal muscles, participate 
before the upper portions of the chest in the respir- 
atory movements: whilst in women the breathing 
movements are chiefly referable to the upper portions 
of the chest, this latter mode of respiration being 
termed pectoral or superior costaL in contradistinction 
to the aldominal or inferior costed movements of man. 

In those luns'-brea thins’ auiTrial?; in which the walls 
of the chest are either rigidly fixed (as in Tortoises 
and Turtles), and incapable of movements, or where 
a tony framework is wanting in the thorax (as in 
Erogs), air is taken into the lungs by a process ana- 
logous in its nature to swallowing. Thus ihe frog in 
brearhing • first closes its mouth, and then draws a 
full supply of air into the oral cavity through the 
nostrils. The hinder nostrils are next closed, and 
by the contractions of the muscles of the rharynx 
and cheeks the air in the mouth is driven into the 
trachea or windpipe, and thence to the lungs. 

The quantity of air receive-i into the lungs of man 
has formed a subject of physiological investigiuc-m 
At each inspiration made by a healthy adnlt man about 
30 cubic inches are calcuLated to he inhaled: and st 
eveiy expilration nearly the same, or at most a slightly 
smaller volume of air is exhaled — an ailowrmce hav- 

ature of me expired air. Bourgery says that old 
people in health breathe more deeply than the young, 
and change at each respiration a greater quantity ef 
air than the latter. Thus in twenty-four hours Hr. 
E. Smith says an adult at rest will p-ass about 
6S6.00D cubic inches through his lungs, this ameunt 
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being largely increased by exertion. A labourer 
hard at work- in the same period may pass in and out 
of bis lungs about 1,508,390 cubic inches. 

The qu:mtity of ah' whicli passes in and out (20 to 
30 cubic inches), or is duly exchanged in each act of 
ordinary breathing, is named tidal or hreatkhij ah'. 
The quantity (about 100 cubic inches) 'which may be 
taken in in a deep inspiration, in addition to the tidal 
ah', is termed complemental air. The quantity of air 
(To to 100 cubic inches) remaining in the chest after 
an ordinary expiration has expelled its tidal air, is 
named supphsmental or reserve air, and this may be 
in greater pxirt expelled by a deeper expiration; 
'whilst a quantity of air, also averaging from 75 to 
100 cubic inches, always remains in the lungs after 
the deepest possible expiratory effort, and cannot be 
got rid of. This latter quantity is therefore appro- 
priately named j'esidual air. 

The vital capacity of the human chest, or the per- 
fect standard by w'hich the due performance of the 
function of respiration may be measured, varies with 
the hevdit, icevjht^ and age of the individuaX A 
heiilthy person, 5 feet 7 inches in height, and at a 
temperature of 60® Tahr., should be capable of ex- 
pelling from his lungs, after the deepest inspnation 
he can make, about 225 cubic inches of air. And for 
every inch above this height the capacity, as regards 
air expired, should increase about 8 cubic inches, and 
should diminish in the same amount for every inch 
below that height. The capacity for respiration is 
not affected by weights under 161 lbs. In weights 
above that amount the capacity is diminished at the 
rate of 1 cubic inch for every additional lb. up to a 
weight of 196 lbs. Thus a man of 5 feet 6 inches, 
weighing under IH stones, should be able to expire 
217 cubic inches; and one of the same stature, but 
weighing 12^ stones, might expire 203 cubic inches 
only. The 7i umber of resphations in a healthy adult 
averages from fourteen to eighteen per minute, but 
the number varies gi’eatly according to age, exercise, 
disease, and other modifying circumstances — respir- 
ation being more active in the young and aged than 
in the middle period of life. 

The blood is conveyed to the breathing organs by 
special vessels, the right side of the heart in Birds 
and Mammals being exclusively employed in driving 
blood to the lungs for purification. The blood is sent 
from the left ventricle through the pulmonary or lung 
capillaries in a steady stream, and passes through 
these minute vessels at a rate sufficient to expose it 
to the action of the oxygen contained in the air-cells 
of the lung, (See Luxu.) The essential part of the 
fimction of respiration, namely, the interchange of 
oxygen for carbonic acid gas, thus takes plane in the 
lung; and the circulation through the pulmonary 
capillaries appears to be unaffected by atmospheric 
pressure, and is also certainly free from muscular 
pressure also. The pulmonary veins are destitute of 
valves. 

The changes to the gases concerned in resphation 
may next be noticed, %\'ith a view to the determina- 
tion of the part played by these gases, and by the 
atmosphere generally, in the respiration of animals. 
Both air and blood undei-go changes in the lungs 
during respiration, and in the enumeration of these 
changes the essentials of the process are concerned. 
Ordinary pure atmospheric air consists (apart from 
accidental gaseous or other constituents) of about 
79 volumes of nitrogen to 21 volumes of oxygen gas 
in 100 volumes. The accidental or unnecessary con- 
stituents are carbonic acid (present in the proportion 
of 4 or 5 volumes in 10,000 of air), and traces of 
ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, with particles of 
organic and inorganic matter mechanically suspended 
in it. The quantity of watery vapour in the atmo- 


sphere of Britain averages about 1*40 per cent., but 
may be greatly exceeded or decreased in other coun- 
tries and climates. By the presence of an animal — 
that is, through the perform.ance of respiration — the 
atmosphere is firstly rendered warmei'. Expired air 
has a temperature of between 90“ and 100®, nearly 
that of the blood, whilst inspired air is that of the 
ordinary atmosphere. Secondly, the atmosphere has 
icatciy vapour added to it, in a quantity generally 
sufficient to saturate it. Thirdly, carbonic acid is 
added to the atmosphere. Inspired air has the com- 
position of ordinary atmospheric air. Expired Sair 
gains about 5 per cent, of carbonic acid, and loses 
about an equal amount of oxx'gen. Some authorities 
state that every volume of inspired air loses 4J per 
cent, of oxygen and gains rather less carbonic acid. 
An average healthy adult man will excrete in this 
'way about 636 grains, or 1346 cubic inches of carbonic 
acid per hour; the weight in actual carbon being 
about 173 grains per hour, or more than 8 oz. in 
twenty-four hours. It is to be remarked that the 
quantity of carbonic acid given off varies imder dif- 
ferent circumstances. Males excrete more than 
females of the same age. The quantity exhaled in- 
creases in males from eight to thirty years of age 
(Andral and Gavarret); from thirty to forty years it 
is stationary; from forty to fifty it diminishes, and in 
old age it hardly exceeds the quantity given off at 
ten yeai-s of age. In females a similar increase is 
seen from eight years of age till puberty; and during 
the reproductive period of womans life the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid exhaled remains stationary, whilst 
after the cessation of menstruation it decreases as 
in the similar ages of men. Carbonic acid also 
varies in quantity according to the frequency of the 
respirations, and the higher the temperature of 
respired air — up to 104® Eahr. at least — the less is 
the carbonic acid exhaled into it (Letellier). In 
spring more carbonic acid is exhaled than in the 
other seasons, respiration being then more active; 
whilst in autumn the least amount is given off. 
Accordingly as the inspired air is free from or im- 
pregnated -vrith carbonic acid, so will the quantity of 
that gas which is exhaled be increased or diminished 
respectively. Where air containing carbonic acid is 
rebreathed the quantity exhaled is therefore less 
than where pure air has been inspired. Where pure 
air was inhaled 32 cubic inches of carbonic acid were 
given off per minute, but where the same air was 
repeatedly inhaled the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled decreased to 9*5 cubic inches (Allen and 
Pepys). The necessity for repeated currents and 
supplies of fresh air in meeting-places and balls is 
thus demonstrated. Even if rebreathed air becomes 
incapable of sustaining life, it will not contain more 
than 10 per cent, of carbonic acid. AYhen the atmo- 
sphere is humid more carbonic acid is exhaled than 
in dry vreather, and less is given off at night and 
diu’ing sleep than during the more active periods of 
the day. After eating the quantity is increased; 
and the use of pure alcohol and of rum, ale, and 
sherry seems to increase the amount of carbonic acid 
given off; whilst brandy, gin, whisky, but especially 
gin, appear to decrease the quantity exhaled. 

Eourthly, the quantity of oxygen conhiined in the 
atmosphere is decreased, as has already been remarked, 
by the occurrence of animal respiration. The quan- 
tity of oxygen that disappears is slightly greater than, 
that of carbon gained by the atmosphere. Small 
animals consume a proportionally greater amount of 
oxygen than large ones, and the quantity consumed 
is diminished by fasting; whilst animals do not appear 
to consume more oxygen than under ordinary circum- 
stances, if the atmosphere have this gas added to it 
in excess. The nitrogen of the air is believed to be 
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a passive ga-s, so far as respiration is concerned, its 
chief function being apparently that of diluting the 
oxygen to the extent; safe and sutacient for the res- 
piration of animals — just as alcohol might be similarly 
made milder by dUiition Vkith V'^ater. If any change 
results to the volume of nitrogen present in the air, it 
appears in the fact that the nitrogen given on from the 
lungs is sometimes slightly in excess of that inspirecL 
During fasting a small quantity of nitrogen may be 
actii:diy absorbed, but in no case does this gas of 
itself phw any important chemical paii; in the res- 
piratory function. 

Diftldy, and lastly, a small amoimt of ammonia 
and of decomposable ovfjap.l: matter is added to the air 
during respiration. Ammonic-, v/herever so present, 
always appeal's in exceedingly minute quantities, 
'whilst its source has been alleged to be decomposing 
particles of food left in the mouth, or even decayed 
or carious teeth. The organic matter given off from 
the lungs of an adult amounts to about 3 grains in 
twenty-four hours (Kansome). 

Such being the changes induced in the atmosphere 
by the respiration of animals we may next consider 
the changes produced in the blood by the pei'formance 
of this process, this latter query bringing us face to 
face udth the actual and essential part of the whole 
function. 

The blood having performed its nutritive round 
of duty, and having been, through the arterial and 
capillary system of vessels, sent to the most delicat-e 
parts and intimate tissues of the body, passes onwards 
to the veins which arise fi'om the capillaries, and is 
by these latter vessels returned to the right side of 
the heivrt, and is thence sent to the lungs for purifica- 
tion. The blood, as conveyed in its bahcward or 
respiratory journey by the veins, is therefore much 
changed in character from that which was sent 
out as pure and arterial from the left side of the 
heart. The pure or arterial blood vras thus of red or 
scarlet colour, presumably owing to the hiTmoi:.''Ain 
or colouring matter of the blood ha'ving been fully 
oxidized or oxygenaied. Besides this ditierence in 
colour there are also variations in general com;:os'-tion 
to be perceived between arterial and venous blood. 
Arterial blood contains more water, fatiy matter, 
fibrin, and less albumen than venous; it clots more 
quickly, and it contains more oxygen and less car- 
bonic acid. Of these two latter gases, taken collec- 
tively along with nitrogen, from 10 to 50 volumes 
exist in 100 volumes of blood. Carbonic acid exists 
mechanic;dly mixed, but also chemically combined 
in a slight degree uuth the blood, whilst the oxygen 
IS cajTied in the red corpuscles of the blood in a state 
of loose chemical combination; and, as we shall pre- 
sently notice, the process of respiration appears ebiehy 
to anect these red corpuscles, 

Undoubtedly, however, the chief distinction between 
venous and arterial blood consists in the difierent pro- 
portions of oxygen and carbonic acid gas in the two 
kinds of blood. The arterird blood carries this oxygen 
out to the tissues to co-operate in the nutritive process, 
and also probably in the removed of effete matters 
from the bod}*. As the result of the tissue- waste and 
of the process of nutrition, a certain proportion of 
oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid, together with 
heat and watery vapour, ai-e given oii to constitute 
the characteristics of venous blood. On the due per- 
formance of this nutritive and excretory process, which 
occurs not only in the tissues but in. the blood itself, 
many, if not ail, vital actions certainly depend; and 
it is an equally essential process to the vrell-l?€ing 
of the organism that this carbonic acid and the other 
excretory products be returned by the venous blood 
for excretion, chiefly by the limgs. 

Oxygen inhaled into the lungs is therefore (as 


described in the article Lu^tg) brought into contact 
with the blood contained in the thin-walled capillaries 
of these organs, this gas passing into the blood and 
carbonic acid passing outwards in exchange into the 
aii'-ceUs. The oxygen, as already mentioned, appears 
to aiiect the red blood corpuscles, and throug-h them 
to give to arterial blood its scarlet colour. It was 
thus thought that oxygen caused the corpuscles to 
become fiatter or biconcave, v/hibt carbonic acid 
distended them, or made them biconvex, the na.ttsr 
condition causing them, it wa,s thought, lo reiiect 
light more povrerfully, and thus to give a scarlet 
colour to the fluid. But it is more probable that tbs 
ha-moglobin or red colouring matter, which forms the 
chief bulk of each red corpuscle, and which consists 
of globulin and kz matin, is the seat of the character- 
istic respiratory changes. In man the h:emoglobin 
may be separated in a crystalline, pri.-matic form, 
and it is found that hremoglobin absorbs oxygen very 
readily, and becomes of a brighter colour under the 
infiuence of that gas. The oxygen would thus appear 
to be held in the blood in some peculiar I-dnd of che- 
mical combination exerted through the red corpuscles. 
If, on the conti'arVjhsmoglobin be deprived of oxygen, 
or be deoxidized, it becomes of the characteristic venous 
or purple colour; and as the colour of the blood is solely 
due to the red corpuscles it is easy to conceive that 
the intimate change of colour seen in respiration has 
its seat in these minute bodies. The red corpuscles 
are therefore to be viewed not only as oxygen-carriers 
but also as most nearly concerned in the nutrition ox 
the organism. It is lastly to be remembered that 
even pure arterial blovxi contains a certain cerceiitage 
of carbonic acid, whilst venous blood similarly is not 
whclly devoid of oxygen. 

Having thus noted the chief changes which result 
in the [>erformance of respiration in the air and blo-jd 
with which it is brought in contact, we may in the 
last place glance at the other products and suitmces 
Invflved in the respiratory process. In addirion to 
the carbonic acid given o5 by the lungs the presencs 
of watery vapour in e.Tpirsd air has already been 
meririoned. The jHu becomes correlated to the 
kings in the most intimate manner a respiratory 
agent, chiefiy from the fact that through this chroinel 
a birge amount of watery vapour is got rid of, as well 
as a certain amount of carbonic acid and possibly 
a small quantity of urea. As mentioned under ?£g-- 
SPlrniiOX I which see) the ameunt of watery vapour 
given oh by the sweat glands has been calculated at 
11 grains per minute, or, as estima-ted by Yalentin, 
about 11,744 grains or if lbs. of watery vapour is 
given oil per day. B urther details regarding the vrorh 
ci the skin in thus excreting watery matters wiB be 
found in the above article. The quantity of carbonic 
acid given on by the skin does not exceed 
part of that excreted by the lungs, whilst the quan- 
tity of urea given o5 has not been exactly estimated. 
hTominally the quantity of thelattersubstance excreted 
cutaneously must be very small, theki'ineys i which see) 
forming the chief organs of elimination of urea. 

In lower animals (for example. Amphibia — F regs. 
Toads, 5:c.) the skin plays even a more important 
part in the respiratory process than in man. These 
animals may live for months after the lungs have 
been cut out, respiration being carried on by the 
skin alone. Bischori found that 


cutting ou 


tne lungs or irogs cuinc men or car come ama was 
exhaled from the skin in eight hours, a iro^ under 
ordinary circumstaiices exhaling only about 5 cubic 
inch of carbonic acid bv his skin and lungs together 


in six hours. In lower animais, and in man also, if 
the skin be covered with an impermeable namish, 
death ma,y result with symptoms of blood poisoning, 
as if because of the process of excretion being hindered. 
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although Lashke witch maintains that’ death in such 
cases rather results from loss of temperature. As an 
excretory channel, therefore, the skin co-operates in 
the most intimate manner with the lungs or respi- 
ratory organs, this co-operation being familiarly seen 
in the copious exhalation from the skin during violent 
exercise, or in the augmentation of the skin excre- 
tions in cases of lung disease, the skin in either case 
taking on itself a share of the work of the respiratory 


With regard to the control of the respiratory move- 
ments it may be noted that respiration is essentially 
an involuntary act, that is, it is in general carried on 
without immediate or direct appreciation by the mind 
or will, although it can be brought under the domain 
of volition when desired. Thus in speaking, in sing- 
ing, and other voluntary acts, the function is brought 
under the control of the will. The movements of 
respiration appear to be under the special control of 
that portion of the cerebro-spinal axis known as the 
medulla oblongata. This centre acta automatically, 
but its action is modified by impressions received 
from the lungs and other organs, which it transmits 
by reflex action (which see) to the phrenic and other 
nerves concerned in the respiratory movements. The 
brain itself may participate in the control of volun- 
tary respiration, but the medulla oblongata appar- 
ently concentrates and regulates all sensations or 
impressions wherever derived, and which refer to 
this function. The chief centripetal or sensory nerves 
(see Nervous System) engaged in controlling the 
respiratory function are the pneumogastric nerves, 
the branches of which are distributed to the lungs. 

Respiration, when impeded or stopped for any 
lengthened period, produces the death of the organism, 
through the failure of the aerating or oxygenation of 
the. blood. Asphyxia or suffocation is thus induced; 
and to this fatal result the mechanical cause or 
obstruction to respiration, whatever it may be, as 
well as the resulting chemical action of non-aeration 
of the blood, both contribute. The circulation being 
retarded on account of the respiratory movements 
being impeded or ceasing, the right ventricle of the 
heart no longer sends its blood freely to the lungs, 
but becomes engorged, along with the right auricle. 
Convulsions occur because of the nerve-centres being 
deprived of duly oxygenated blood, and the animal 
finally dies, with its heart’s right cavities distended 
with venous blood, with its lungs similarly engorged, 
and other organs of the body also. It has been found 
that asphyxia varies in the rapidity of its fatal effects 
according to the manner in which it is induced. A 
dog depiived of air by simple obstruction of the 
windpipe continues to respire on an average for 
4 minutes 5 seconds, the heart’s action continuing 
for 2 or 3 minutes on an average after the cessation 
of respiration. If the animal be plunged in water, 
minute appears to be the extreme limit of the 
continuance of respiratory movements, the compara- 
tive rapidity of death by drowning being due to the 
fact that whilst air then escapes from the lungs water 
also freely enters, since it was found that a dog sub- 
merged in water for 2 minutes with his windpipe 
plugged recovered, whilst another with the windpipe 
unobstructed died. 

The absence of a sufficient quantity of oxygen in 
the blood constitutes the chemical explanation of 
asphyxia; and it is curious, lastly, to note that 
animals which hybemate or pass the winter in a 
torpid state, in which the respiratory function is in 
abeyance, suffer little or no evil effects from con- 
tinued exposure to carbonic acid — a result dependent 
on the slow, imperfect manner in which the processes 
of respiration and blood-aeration are carried on. 
Dr. Marshall Hall thus kept a hybernating bat for 


16 minutes, and a lethargic hedgehog for 22^ minutes 
under water, without either sustaining the slighte.st 
injury. And Spallanzani kept a hybernating marmot 
for 4 hours in an atmosphere of carbonic acid with 
the same result. 

The respiration of plants may be lastly noted in a 
very brief manner by way of conclusion to this subject. 
In plants, as already remarked, and by means of the 
leaf-surfaces, carbonic acid gas is inhaled and free- 
oxygen exhaled, these characteristic actions constitut- 
ing a chief distinction between the animal and plant 
worldsf When the plant is exposed to the atmosphere, 
and in the presence of sunlight, the green cldorophyU 
or colouring matter of plants possesses the power of 
decomposing the carbonic acid and of retaining or 
fixing the carbon for the uses of the plant economyp 
whilst free oxygen is returned to the atmosphere. 
In this way, by supplying the atmosphere with oxygen, 
plants counteract the effect of animals which load 
the air with carbonic acid. The violet rays of light 
appear to most powerfully effect this decomposition, 
which proceeds very vigorously in the leaves of ' 
aquatic plants. There is, however, a true respira- 
tion in plants, consisting in the absorption of oxygen 
from the atmosphere, the oxidation of certain organic 
matters, and the evolution of carbonic acid and 
water. This process presents many strildng points 
of contrast with that of assimilation above referred 
to. It take.s place in all living cells, and not only 
in those containing chlorophyll, and light is not 
essential to it. Its effect on the composition of the 
plant-substance is the reverse of that of assimilation, 
and from the point of view of energy it also appears- 
as directly opposed to the assimilative process. It is 
accompanied by an evolution of heat. Leaves also- 
exhale watery vapour by a process of transpiration^ 
and this process appears to be modified by light, and 
to proceed most actively on the under surface of the 
leaf. The little openings known as stomata are con- 
cerned in transpiration. 

RESPIRATION, Artificial. See Drowning. 

RESPIRATOR, an instrument invented by Mr. 
Jeffreys as a moutli- covering, the use of which is to 
give warmth to the air inhaled into the lungs. ’ It ie 
constructed of a series of layers of very fine silver or 
gilt wires placed closely together, through which the 
air passes and repasses in breathing. When the breath 
is exhaled through these, the metal, which is of great 
conductive power, is heated thereby, and this heat it 
gives out again to the inhaled air before it passes into 
the lungs. By this means the bad effects which might 
accrue from breathing air at a very low temperature 
are obviated. More modern instruments are now 
more simply constructed, and are frequently employed 
to secure the inhalation of a medicated atmosphere,, 
containing a layer of lint or wool on which a few 
drops of terebene, eucalyptol, or other antiseptic are 
placed. 

RESTITUTION OE CONJUGAL RIGHTS, 
in English law, is where either the husband or wife, 
without sufficient reason, lives separate from the 
other, in which case, if either party desire it, the 
divorce and matrimonial court may ordain them to^ 
come together again. 

RESTORATION, in English history, refers to 
the re-establishment of Charles II. on the throne 
after an interregnum of eleven years and four months,, 
from January 30, 1649, when Charles I. was be- 
headed, till May 29, 1660. The Restoration was 
appointed by various statutes to be held as a festival' 
in the Church of England; but its observance was= 
abolished in 1859, by act of Parliament. 
RESULTANT. See Mechanics. 

RESURRECTION (Latin, reswrpere, to rise again), 
signifies the rising again of the body from the dead 
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to be reunited to the soul in a new life. It has future state current prior to the advent of Christ 
formed a part of the belief of the Christian church were dim and undefined, and it remained for him to 
since its 6rst formation, and has been embodied as set them in a full clear light, and give evidence and 
an article in each of the creeds. There are traces pledge of their reality by his own resurrection. With 
to be found of such a belief among heathen nations regard to the information conveyed to us in the New 
from a very early period. It was the people, how- Testament on the doctrine of the resurrection, we 
ever, rather than the philosophers, who entertained are taught that it will be universal, extending to the 
the idea of a resurrection, accompanying their almost wicked as well as to the righteous, John v. 28, 29; 
universal belief in the immortality of the soul. They Rev. xx. 13. Another point apparently set before 
held a kind of loose notion that the soul was stiU us is that there shall be identity, in some sense, 
embodied after death, and could take pleasure in between the body which died and the body which 
most of those things it had enjoyed during its earthly shall be raised. There seems an evident connection 
lifetime. Among the philosophers, on the other hand, between the w^orks, good or evil, performed in the 
the immortality of the soul was not denied ; but from body, and that body which shall be raised to receive 
erroneous notions as to the necessary pollution of punishment or reward, 2 Cor. v. 10, As regards the 
matter, they considered that the great benefit of resurrection of the righteous, the body, though iden- 
death to the soul would be that it should for ever be • tical, shall be wonderfully altered, an alteration in 
freed from contact with the body; that, being alw^ays some sense typified by the glorified body of our 
immaterial itself, and delivered from every connec- Lord, Phil. iii. 21. This subject is pursued very 
tion with matter, it should ever remain unconfined fully in 1 Cor. xv.; see also Lulce xx. 35, 36. Few 
and incorrupt. subjects of speculation can be more interesting than 

There can be little doubt that the Jews, particu- the nature of the spiritual body or the manner in 
larly those of later times, held the doctrine, though which it shall be constituted so as to correspond to 
it would be difficult to point to any express indica- the enlarged powers of the soul. On this subject 
tion of it in the Old Testament. A text that great see Dr. Goulbm-n’s Bampton Lectures, and the highly 
stress has been laid on is the passage in Job xix. interesting and philosophical w^ork of Mr. Isaac 
23-27 ; but critics have shown that the rendering in Taylor, on The Physical Theory of Another Life, 
the authorized English version, which in the form Another most striking feature of the resurrection is 
there given is certainly expressive of the doctrine, its close connection in very many points wdth the 
is not the correct one. Instead of * in my flesh ’ Redeemer. It is his work which has procured it for 
might be read ‘from my flesh’, which certain critics us. ‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
hold to be equivalent to out of or detached from, made ahve.’ See also 1 Pet. i. 3, 4; John v. 28; xvii 
though there are others who consider it equivalent 24; Col. iii. 4. As regards the time of the resurrec- 
to looking from, in which case the meaning of the tion all that appears clear is that it shall be at the 
passage would be very much the same as that ex- end of this present earthly state, and that it shall be 
pressed by the English version. There are, how- connected with the coming of our Lord to judge the 
ever, other passages in Job, as chap. vii. 9; xiv. 11, world, 1 Thess. iv. 16. This passage teaches us fur- 
12, 14— which have been cited to show that the ther that first, in point of time, the departed saints 
patriarch was ignorant not only of the resurrection shall be raised, and next, that the saints then living 
but of the future state; but these may mean nothing upon the earth shall be changed ; while, as it is else- 
more than that, in this present life and present where declared that the saints shall be assessors with 
scene, man, after his departure, shall take no more their Lord in judgment, it would seem probable that' 
part. The doctrine is evidently alluded to in Isaiah the resurrection of the wicked will be subsequent 
xxvi. 19: ‘Thy dead men shall live; together with to that of the righteous. In Rev. xx. a resurrection 
my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, is spoken of as taking place at the commencement 
ye that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of of the period usually termed the millennium, 
herbs; and the earth shall cast out the dead;’ on On the opinions entertained by the early Christian 
which passage Lowth has the following comment: church on the subject of the resurrection little need 
‘ It appeara from hence that the doctrine of the resur- be said. As early as the date of the first epistle to 
rection of the dead was at that time a popular and' the Corinthians there seem to have been those who 
common doctrine; for an image which is assumed confounded the figurative resurrection of regenera- 
te express or represent anything in the way of aUe- tion with the literal resurrection of the dead ; and as 
gory or metaphor, whether poetical or prophetical, Gnosticism developed itself opposition to the Cath- 
must be an image commonly known and understood, oHc doctrine of the resurrection became more fre- 
otherwise it would not answer the purpose for which quent. Ever}i;hing corporeal was considered of 
it is assumed.’ A plainer passage than this occurs necessity defiled; and thus a pure and perfect future 
in Daniel, chap. xii. 1-3, which distinctly affirms that state, it was concluded, must be free from all contact 
‘ many of them which sleep in the dust of the earth with body. These notions, however, seem neither 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to to have been very extensively received nor to have 
shame and everlasting contempt.’ A description lasted very long. The reader will find much valu* 
which, as a writer remarks, ‘so exactly corresponds able information on this point in Neander’s Church 
with the Christian description of the l^t judgment History (voL il) and in his Antignosticus. 
and the general resurrection, that it must require Connected with this subject is the resurrection of 
the greatest ingenuity to give any other sense to it.’ Christ from the dead, which is at the basis of the 
That the belief in the resurrection was of old stand- Christian faith : ‘ if Christ be not risen then is our 
ing, and almost universally held among the Jews at preaching vain, and your faith is also vain ’. The 
the time of Christ, is evident from various circum- evidence of this fact is of such a nature as might be 
stances, but particularly from the position occupied expected to dispel all doubt on the point from every 
by the Sadducees, a sect numerically small, and unprejudiced mind. During the forty days which 
having as its most characteristic feature the denial intervened between the resurrection and the ascen- 
of the resurrection, along with general contempt for sion of Christ he is stated to have manifested himself 
the ancient faith (Matt. 23, sq.; Luke xx. on no fewer than eleven different occasions to his 

27, sq.; Acts xxiii. 6-8). Beyond doubt, however, disciples, to those who knew him, to those who had 
it was the gospel that ‘ brought life and immortality been for upwards of three years his intim'ate com- 
to light.’ At best the notions of a resurrection and panions and friends, to those from whom he had 
VoL. XXL , 333 
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r::cn at tlie utmost only a very few clays separated. 
Eouie general characteristics, moreover, of this evi- 
vience lend more than ordinary strength to the im- 
pression which it naturally produces. These, how- 
ever, we can only briedy indicate here. They are: 
(l.) The rarktu of circumstances under which the 
risen Saviour appeared. He made himself manifest 
not to one person or set of persons only at dilTerent 
times, nor to persons only whose fimne of mind at 
the. moment may be supposed to ha,ve been the 
same, (d.) The circumstaniiaUri/ of the testimony 
given by the ditierent witnesses. It is neither vague 
nor hesitating, but cleat*, detinite, and positive. (3.) 
The simpliciti^ and appai'cnt truthfulness vcith which 
the tvitnesses describe their impressions when the 
Saviour appeared to them, as in the case of the two 
disciples going to Emmaus. (4.) The evidence is 
rendered still more worthy of our attention when we 
consider that the event home witness to trus cornpldely 
mexpeeted bu the u'itnesscs. Those who deny the 
objective reality of Christ's resurrection attempt to 
i‘X},dain it away on various gTomids; but the pnmi- 
tive disciples undoubtedly believed that he died and 
rose on the thii'd day. Some, it should be noted, 
believe that the accounts of the Gosptels point to a 
resurrection and manifesmtion of Jesus, not in the 
material and mortad body, but in some spiritual 
way little understood as yet. See TTestcotbs Gos- 
pH of the llesurrection (1S66): hlacan's Eesurrec- 
t ion of Jesus Christ (IS 77): Tlilligan'sEesurrecnon i 
of our Lord (ISSI): .and Brjindt's Die ev.angelische 
Geschichte und der ITrspruiig des Christentums auf 
Grund einer Ivritik der Beric.hte Tiber das Leiden 
und die Auferstehung Jesu (1S93). 

RESURRECTIOhHSTS, or Body-Sxatckeks. 
persons vclio formerly made a business of stealing 
newly -buried corpses from graveyards .and selling 
them to Teacher'S of .anatomt'. Before the passing 
of tlio Anatomy Acts, which regulate the supply of 
subjects for anatomical dissection, and especially 
during the early year's of the nineteenth century, 
many circumsmuces combined to render the lo.ath- 
seme practice of resnrrectionism a highly reinunera- j 
tive .and highly flourishing one. Those who engaged 
in such an occupmtion were, of course, men of tlie 
'most contemptible character : but their illeg.al work, i 
it- would appeam, was rendered comparatively safe 
by the bribing of sextons and grave-diggers to wink 
at their operations. lYlicn the p>ractice w;rs at its 
height many methods of protecting ga'aves were ' 
adopitc-d. such as covering them with iron gratings ; 
or watching beside them each night for .a certain 
period. The celebr.ated csise of Bu'cke and Hare 
(see Buuke and Hare) reve^iled the fact that the 
more unscrupulous resurrectionists were .also syste- 
matic murderers, ;^nd it led to the passing of the first 
Anatomy Act in iS32. Some cases of rcsurrection- 
'ism have occurred in more recent rimes, but their 
motives were entirely different, and resnrrecuonism 
niav- h.a'opilv be regarded as a thinir of the rvtst, 
BESUBOTTATIOH. See DRowxptc, 
.REILVLNER, in Engiisli law, is the instruction 
given by a man to ,a solicitor to prosecute suit or 
other legal business for him: :tlso. a document given 
by a solicitor to comisel (a barrister), engaging him 
:o appeau' for a i^arty. hVlien the counsel is engaged 
for a partieuLir suit the doemnent is called a special 
retainer: and when be is engaged for .ah matters of 
lidgirion in which such party may be at any time 
involved, it is called a general retainer, and remains 
in openrtion till revoked, though it may also be con- 
s.idered ci^nceHed by the eo'jnsel in the event of his 
not being c:il}ed on t-o appear when a case is actually 
tried. The retainer is in all cases accompanied by a 
preliminary fee to the counsel, in order to insure his 


advocacy. T’nis is called .a retaining fee. A general 
retainer is usually gi\-en to eminent coims-rl only, 
and is done with a view to pu'event his services being 
obtained by an opponent. General retainers are 
more commonly given on behalf of corporations, 
companies, ckc., than on behalf of individuals. 

RETAIAIAG WALL, a wall erected for the 
purpose of couhniug a body of water in a. reservoir, 
or for resisting the thrust of the ground behind it. 
Without such a wall the eartli veould lie at a con- 
siderable iingle oil the perpendicular. The angle 
it makes with, the honzoiital is cadled the angle of 
repose, and vanies with the nature of the material. 
The amount of resistance necessaip to be afforded 
by the wall depends }>artly on the matei'ial and 
partly on the angle of repose. For the pressure 
against the wall is produced by the ntaterial lilling 
the space between the angle of repose and the face 
of the waJl ; and tlie less tins angle tlie greater tlie 
quantity' of material required to hi! the space, raid 
the heavier the material tlie greater the pressure. 
It tvill hence appear that the gi'ea’t condition to be 
observed in the erection of these walls is that the 
sum of the forces tending to disiilace the wadi shall 
be exceeded by the force tending to produce sta- 
bility. As a general rule the. thickness of retaining 
w.alls is made one-third the height of the bank which 
they are intended to support. In estimating the 
requisite thickness of tlie wall, account must be taken 
of the diffei'eiit ways in which it may be displaced, 
as by overtiiniiiig, slipping .along its entire base, or 
the giving way of the upper p.arrs win'je the base 
remains. In reservoir wadis of masonry, the thick- 
ness should be made practically double that of ordi- 
nary e.arth reradniiig walls. ?ee Reservoir. 

RETFORD, or East Rhtforp, a town in Hot- 
tinghamshire. England, 2S miles X.X.R. of Notting- 
ham. pleasantly situated on the railwav' from London 
to Work, tlie Cliesterfield Canal, .and on the Idle, 
here crossed by an iron bridge connecting it 'with 
West Retford. It consists of sevenal streets, well 
built and p.aved, and a maa'ket-place lined by good 
houses. It has .a large and liandsoiiio parisli church 
of St. Stvithin. mainly in Perpendicular style, restored 
in 1S55 : sevenal dissenting chapels ; a oTamniar- 
school foimded b}* Edward 'VI.; a toa'ii-hall, with 
county-court ofhccs: a corn-exchange, a court-house, 
a hospital, and several alms-houses. The chief in- 
dustrial establishments are iron-foundries, paper- 
mills, india-rubber works, and corn-mills: .and there 
is a considerable trade in corn, malt, cheese, butter, 
eggs, meat, horses, Ac. East Retford from a ver^' 
early period sent a member to tlie House of Com- 
mons, but owing to corrupt practices the franchise 
was, in 1S26, throvm open to the hundred of Eas- 
setlaw, and in iSS5 the borough was merged in the 
coimtta Pop. in ISSl, 074S: in 1S91. 10,603; in 
1901, 12.339. — West Retford is included within 
: the municipad borough of Retford. Pop. (ISOI), S21. 

RETHEL. a town of France, department of Ar- 
dennes, on the right bank of the Aisne, and on the 
Ardennes Canal, 23 miles south-west of .MtRieres. 
i It was formerly lortiiied, and has a communal col- 
I lege and manufactures of meriiioes and cashmeres. 

! Its trade is facilitated hy tlic Ardennes Canal. The 
I church of St. Nichohxs dates in part from the thir- 
i teenth century. Pop. (1S96), 6234. 

; RETINA, in anatomy, a inenihrane of the eye, 

: formed by an expansion of the optic nerve, and so 
I constituted a.s to receive the impressions which result 
I in vision. See Eye. 

I RETIREInlENT, in army and navy, is the with- 
drawment fro'm the serHce tvith the retention of all 
or a portion of the pay. In the British army the 
I I'etirement of ofheers is either voluntary or compul- 
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sory. Officers below the rank of major-general may 
be permitted after twelve years’ service on full-pay 
to retire with retired-pay or gratuity’' according to a 
certain scale. All officers must retire at fixed ages, 
according to their rank, receiving corresponding re- 
tired-pay. (See xVr>[T.) In the nav 3 ' admirals or 
vice-admirals are placed on the retired list at sixty- 
five years of age, rear-admirals at sixty, captains at 
fifty-five, commanders at fift}’’, and lieutenants at 
forty- five, with the option in each case of retiring 
five 3 -ears sooner. In the army estimates large 
sums annually appear under the head of retired pay, 
half-jDa}’, &c., for officers; thus, in 1898-99 the total 
amounted to £1,567,800; while in 1901-02 the 
corresponding total was £2,271,000. The total for 
the navy in tlie last-mentioned year was £790,900. 

RETORT, a vessel, generally of glass, used in 
chemistry for distiUing liquids. Retorts consist of a 
t ask-shaped vessel, to which a long neck or beak is 
attached. The liquid to be distilled is placed in the 
flask and heat applied. The products of distillation 
condense in the cold neck of the retort, and are col- 
lected in a suitable receiver. 

RETRENCHAIENT, in the art of war, any kind 
of work raised to cover a post, and fortify it against 
the enemy, particulaiiy a line of works formed so as 
to cut off parts of a fortress, and enable the garrison 
to continue the defence after the parts outside of it 
are taken. See Ixtrenchment. 

RETROGRADE, the apparent motion of u planet 
among the stars when it is in opposition to the 
motion of the sun in the ecliptic. The motion of a 
planet in the dii-ection from right to left is said to 
be direct. The curve described by a planet among 
the stars, when its motion is retrograde, is called the 
arc of rctrogradation, or the arc of retroareesion. 

RETROGRADE DEVELOPIMEOT and IME- 
TAAIORPHOSIS, the name applied in zoology to cer- 
tain phenomena observed in the development of some 
animals, whereby the reproductive body or the em- 
bryo itself appears, on completing its embryonic life, 
to assume a state inferior to that which it previously 
exhibited. Thus, as well seen in the history of many 
of the free-floating reproductive bodies of Hydrozoa or 
Zoophytes, which appear in the form of jelly-fishes 
(which see) or Medusidce (which see), the beautiful 
glassy organism, after maturing the eggs, and dis- 
charging its generative fimctions, appears to shrivel 
up and to undergo a retrogression in its structure 
prior to its final dissolution and disappearance. This 
phenomenon would therefore be termed one of ‘retro- 
grade metamorphosis.’ But in the history of other 
organisms — such as many of the lower Crustaceans 
— we may find an animal in its young or immature 
state to present a structure of very much higher 
organization to that which it finally assumes; the 
mature form thus retrogressing from the structure 
of the embryo. Thus, as mentioned in the article 
Lern-Mv (which see), the young Lernsan appears as 
a free-swimming body, provided with eyes, antenns, 
and locomotive liml^. But when the mature state 
is attained these appendages disappear, leaving the 
adult as a fixed sac-like structure, destitute of all 
activ-e organization. A still more notable instance 
is that of the Tunicata (Ascidiaus or Sea-Squirts), 
\vhose larvs have all the chief characters of verte- 
brate animals, whilst the mature animals (except 
Ajipcndiciilaria) are almost destitute of them. These 
animals, formerly classed as Mollusca, are now 
grouped with the Vertebra ta in the phjdnm Chordata. 

' RETROGRESSIOII OE TEE MOON’S NODES, 
the motion of the moon’s nodes in the direction op- 
posite to tUat of the sun s motion in the ecliptic. The 
plane of the moon’s orbit makes an angle of about 
5° S' IS'”' with the plane of the ecliptic, and the moon ; 


in one revolution round the earth is twice in the 
plane of the ecliptic, once in each half revolution. 
The two points in which the moon’s orbit meets tue 
plane of the ecliptic are the moon’s nodes. It is 
found that the moon’s nodes slowlv^ change at each 
revolution of the moon, in the dii*ection from left to 
right, and that tliey make a complete revolution round 
the earth in 18*6 years. The ascending node is that 
wffiere the moon enters the plane of the ecliptic from 
the south; the descending node is that at wMch the 
moon enters the plane of the ecliptic from the north. 
RETURN STROKE. See Light.xing. 

RETZ, Jeais EEAisgoisPAUL de Goxdi, C^vedixal 
DE, vv*as born at Montmirail in 1613, and, contrary 
to his own inclinations, was designed his father, 
who was general of the galleys, for the church. His 
instructor was the celebrated Vincent de PauL In 
1643 he received a doctorate at the Sorbonne, and 
was appointed coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris. 
Although earnestly desiring to enter the military 
service, Gondi was too politic and ambitious not to 
bring his talents into action in the career forced upon 
him; and although levity and viva-cit}^ led him to 
commit many actions very inconsistent with his sta- 
tion — his numerous amours, and affairs of honour 
settled by the yoimg abbe with the sword — ^yet his 
impassioned eloquence w^on him the fav-our of the 
Parisians, and often served to appease the indigna- 
tion of the clerg 3 u His talents and address, together 
with his evident ambition of political distinction, 
which too often degenerated into cabal against the 
court party and the ministers, could not fail to draw 
the attention and excite the hatred of the all-power- 
ful Richelieu, and, after his death, of Mazarin. The 
Pronde, or the party opposed to the court and Mazarin, 
received the coadjutor as a man whose genius and 
popularity made him a waluable accession, and De 
Retz embraced their cause with zeal. The intrigues 
w’hich agitated the court, the various insurrections 
of the people and the Prondeurs, &c., offered him a 
wide field for the execution of his projects, and when 
the court finallv* saw itself compelled by a decree of 
the parliament to release the Prince Conde, and 
Mazarin himself (see Mazarin) was obliged to 
leave Prance, De Retz seemed to have attained his 
object, and to have it in his power thenceforth to 
hold the reins of government. But IMazarin soon 
returned from his banishment, more powerful than 
ever. The Pronde, which had never been firmly 
united, and the members of which, with the excep- 
tion of Conde and De Retz, were weak and wavering, 
was dissolved; and soon after the latter, by the 
mediation of the court, and not without the manage- 
ment of his enemy ^lazarin, had obtained the cardi- 
nal’s hat, the storm which hafi just before threatened 
Mazarin burst upon him. At the command of the 
court, or rather of Mazarin, he was unexpectedly 
seized and confined in the castle of Vincennes, 
whence he was subsequently removed to Nantes. 
Here he found means to escape, and, perpetuallv* pur- 
sued by the minions of Mazarin, w^andered for nearly 
eight years through Spain, Italy, Holland, Germany, 
and England. In Pope Innocent he found a power- 
ful support; and his death was a heavy loss to Retz, 
as his successor Alexander, who was in some degree 
indebted to him for his elevation, gave him no assist- 
ance. After the death of Mazarin in 1661 he was 
allowed to return to Prance, but not before he had 
solemnly promised never to take part again in poliri- 
cal combinations. He now resigned his archbishopric, 
governed the abbey of St. Denis, lived retiredi re- 
stilcted his wants, paid his immense debts, and, 
besides, distributed pensions to Ms friends. Reconciled 
with all parties, the man whose comprehensive mind 
; had Mtherto taken pleasure only in the tangled web of 
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politics now lived the quiet and retired life of a philo- 
sopher. ‘ Cardinal de l\etz/ sa3^s Eochefoucault, ‘ has 
much elevation of mind, but more ostentation of 
courage than true courage; an extraordinary memory; 
readiness and elegance of expression. He seems 
ambitious without being so ; and his attacks upon 
Mazarin were aimed less to subvert the latter than 
to render himself formidable and important to him. 
His impiisonment he bore with firmness, and he owed 
his freedom to his own boldness. As long as Mazarin 
lived he maintained his archiepiscopal see, imshalcen 
b}" all the vicissitudes of fortune; when liis enemy was 
no more, he volimtarily resigned it. As a cardinal 
he gained respect b}^ his conduct in several conclaves. 
Although he had a strong propensity" to pleasures 
and idleness, y^et his activity" was really" astonisliing 
as soon as it was awakened by" circumstances. The 
presence of mind with which he was able to under- 
stiind and turn to advantage the most unlooked for 
circumstances is worthy of admiration.’ His posthu- 
mous Me'moires (Cologne, 1718, three vols.) give an 
interesting picture of his character. A history- of the 
conspiracy" of Count Tiesco, in Genoa, which he wrote 
while a y'outh of seventeen y"ears of age, iv-ith a visible 
predilection for his hero, shows the tendency of his 
mind — a fact which did not escape the notice of 
Cardinal Richelieu when he first saw this youthful 
production. In the last y-ears of his life he rarely 
went to Paris. He died, however, in that city" in 
1079. The best edition is that published at Paris 
in the Grands lilcrivains de la Prance series (ten vols., 
1872-90). An abridged edition was published at 
Paris in 1865 in one volume. See works by" Cban- 
telauze, Topin, Ournier, Gazier, and others. 

RETZSCH, Moritz, an eminent German artist, 
was born at Dresden on 9th December, 1779, and 
studied historical painting at the Academy there, 
under Professor Grassi. It is mainly, however, as a 
romantic painter that he has distinguished himself; 
some of his best works in this department being 
Genoveva, Undine, The Erl-king, and Sir Sintram. 
Some of his studies also from Greek mythology, such 
as Bacchus Asleep on the Panther, Cupid and Psyche, 
and others, display" a wonderful beauty in drau"ing 
and colour. Retzsch’s illustrations of the great poets, 
comprehending the drawings executed by him for 
editions of Goethe’s Paust, and the works of Schiller 
and Burger, have rendered him deservedly famous. 
In 1824 he was appointed a professor in the Art 
Academy" at Dresden. He died at Hoflossnitz, near 
that city", on 11th June, 1857. 

REUCHLIISr, John (called also, in allusion to the 
signification of his name, Kapnio, diminutive of the 
Greek kapnos, smoke), was born at Pforzheim in 1455, 
of respectable parents. He distinguished himseK at 
school by" his industry and good conduct; and the 
excellence of his singing procured him a place in the 
chapel of the Margrave of Baden, who appointed him 
companion, on his travels, to his son Prederick, after- 
wards Bishop of Utrecht. In 1473 Reuchlin accom- 
panied that prince to Paris, and while there studied 
Greek under Hermonymus of Sparta, besides apply-- 
ing himself assiduously to Latin composition and 
Hebrew. In 1475 he proceeded to Basel, and after 
some further time spent in the study of Greek began 
to teach that language, along w-ith Latin and philo- 
sophy. At this time also he wrote his Latin diction- 
ary, Breviloquus, id est Dictionarium singulas Voces 
Latmas breviter explicans (Basel, 1478), the first 
published in Germany. In 1478 he went back to 
Prance, and studied law at Orleans, while he taught, 
at the same time, the ancient languages. In 1481 
he returned to Germany, and taught law and the 
belles-lettres at Tubingen. 1 Eberhard, count of Wiir- 
temberg, soon after took him, as the best Latinist 


in Gennany, in his train on an embassy to Rome. 
The treasures of science which Lorenzo de’ Medici 
•had accumulated in Plorence, and those of Rome, 
were thus opened to the curiosity of Reuclilin. The 
Emperor Prederick II. created him a noble of the 
empire in 1492. After Eberhard’s death Reuchlin 
lived several y-ears at the court of Philip, elector of 
the .Palatinate. Here he enriched the Heidelberg 
library- vdth manuscripts, and productions of the 
new art of printing. The elector having been basely 
calumniated at the Roman court, and even excom- 
municated, Reuchlin repaired again to Rome, and 
defended the rights of his prince u-ith equal prudence 
and eloquence. He was subsequently appointed 
president of the court of the confederacy which had 
been established by the Suabian princes against the 
encroachments of the house of Bavaria. He was 
also engaged in translating the penitential psalms, 
preparing a Hebrew grammar and dictionary", and 
correcting the translation of the Bible. But in an 
age in which ignorance and priestcraft prevailed he 
could not ftul of having enemies. A converted Jew, 
John Pfeffercom, and Hoogstraten, an inquisitor, 
were the instigators of these blind zealots in their 
attacks upon Hebrew literature. They solicited and 
obtained from the Emperor Maximilian, in 1509, an 
order that all Hebrew w"orks, the Old Testament 
only excepted, should be burned, on the ground that 
they were full of blasphemies against J esus Christ. 
The emperor, however, consulted Reuchlin, who 
assured him that these works, instead of injuring 
Christianity, contributed, on the contrary, to its 
honour and glory, since the study of them produced 
learned and bold champions to fight for the honour 
of the Christian religion, and that to destroy these 
books would be to put arms into the hands of its 
enemies. The order was thereupon recalled, but the. 
effect of Reuchlin’s action in the matter was to exas- 
perate his enemies against him still more. A war 
of pens raged for ten y"ears. On one side were Hoog? 
straten and the Universities of Baris, Louvain, Erfurt... 
and Mainz; on the other, Reuchlin and the most 
learned and enlightened men of aU countries. Pas- 
sages were extracted from Reuchlin’s works, and 
their meaning perverted; on the groimd of which a 
charge was brought against him of being a heretic, 
and secretly inclined to J udaism. He was summoned 
in 1513 before the Inquisition at Mainz, which was 
presided over by Hoogstraten, his bitterest enemy; 
and by" a decree of that tribunal his writings were 
consigned to the flames. This roused the indigna- 
tion of the friends of classical literature, and the 
struggle waxed still keener and more general. An 
appeal was made to Pope Leo X., who referred the 
whole matter to the Bishop of Spires, and that prelate 
declared Reuchlin innocent, and ordered the monks 
to pay- the expenses of the investigation. A counter 
appeal was made by Hoogstraten; but Reuchlin was 
again acquitted, this time by a commission of prelates 
held at Augsburg in 1516; and the pope issued a 
mandate that all proceedings against Reuchlin should 
be stopped. In the course of this contest appeared the 
Epistolm Obscurorum Virorum, in which the enemies 
of Reuchlin were heaped over with ridicule. Among 
the stanchest friends of Reuchlin during the contro- 
versy were Ulrich von Hutten and Eranz von Sick- 
ingen, the latter of whom terrified the opponents of 
the scholar into silence by threats of vengeance. 
The opening, moreover, of the Reformation, to which 
Reuchlin inmself in mo small degree contributed, 
turned their minds into another direction. When, in 
1517, he received the theses propounded by Luther 
be exclaimed, ‘ Thanks be to God, at last they have 
found a man who will give them so much to do that 
they- wiU he compelled to let my old age end in peace,’ 
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In 1518 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Greek at Wittenberg, but sent his relative Melanch- 
thon instead. He subsequently resigned his judicial 
station at Stuttgart, to avoid being comjjelled to give 
a decision against his prince, Duke Hlrich, who had 
precipitately attacked the city of Reutlingen, and 
William of Bavaria appointed him professor in the 
University of Ingolstadt. The plague having broken 
out in Ingolstadt in 1522, he removed to Tubingen, 
where, retired from state affairs, he was again going 
to devote himself to study; but sickness overtook 
him, and he died at Stuttgart, June 30, 1522. Al- 
though suspected of a leaning towards Protestantism, 
he never left the Roman Catholic Church. 

R^lUiSHOH. See Boukbon, Isle of. 

REUS, a city of Spain, in Catalonia, in the pro- 
Hnce and 10 miles west of Tarragona, in a plain at 
the base of a chain of hills, about 4 miles from the 
Mediterranean. It is divided into two parts, the 
ancient and the modern ; the latter being distin- ^ 
guished by the superior architecture of the houses, 
and by the greater regularity of the streets. In the 
former is the principal square, surrounded by spacious 
colonnades. Among the public institutions and 
edifices are the town-house ; the public prison ; an 
hospital ; the jjarish church, with a lofty he.xagonal 
tower; a Eranciscan convent, now occupied by schools 
and a college; the theatre; and the barracks. The 
principal branches of industry are the manufacture 
of. cotton and silk stuffs, leather, casks, soft soap, 
machineiy, and imitation Erench wines. The trade 
is considerable. Pop. (1897), 26,752. 

REUSS, two piincipalities of Central Germany, 
somewhat intermingled with other territories, but 
lying between Saxony, Bavaria, and the . Saxon 
duchies, and belonging to an older and a younger 
line. Area of the whole principalities, 441 square 
miles. The surface of both principalities is mostly 
mountainous. The territory of the older line, usually 
called the principality of Reuss-Greiz, consists of the 
lordships of Greiz and Burgk, and has an arfea of 122 
square miles. These lordships are separated from 
each other, the one being traversed by the White 
Elster, while the other lies along both banks of the 
Saale. The surface is better adapted for pasture 
than agriculture, rearing great numbers of horned 
cattle and sheep, but scarcely raising grain sufficient 
to meet the consumption. The most important crops 
are potatoes and flax ; hops also are partially groum; 
The weaving of woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics is 
also among the principal occupations of the people. 
The capital is Greiz, and the only other to\vn is 
Zeulenroda. The territories of the younger line, also 
called the principality of Reuss-Gera-Schleiz-Loben- 
stein-Ebersdorf, have together an area of 319 square 
miles. These territories are, on the whole, fertile and 
well-wooded, raise sufficient grain to supply the con- 
sumption, and possess among their minerals marble, 
salt, and iron. The capital is Gera, and other towns 
are Schleiz, Saalburg, Hirschfeld, and Lobenstein. 
The division into an older and a younger branch 
dates from 1616. Since 1668 all the princes of both 
lines have been called Heinrich (Henry). Both 
lines, as weU as the gTeat majority of their subjects, 
are Protestants; The principality of Reuss-Greiz 
had a population in 1900 of 68,396; Reuss-Schleiz, 
of 138,993. 

REUTER, Paul Julius, Barox, founder of the 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, was born at Cassel on 
July 21, 1816. In 1849 he settled at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where he collected and distributed news by 
to nicitiTV of flro clfiiof towns of tfiG C^onti,"' 


Engli.sh newspajiers regularly with foreign news. 
From that time Reuter’s Agency became moie and 
more important every year, till at the present day it 
occupies a unique position, and carries on its opera- 
tions in all parts of the world. In 1865 Baron Reuter 
obtained a concession from the government of Hano- 
ver for the laying of a cable from England to Cux- 
haven, and about the same time he obtained another 
conces.sion for a cable from France to the United 
States. In 1872 he obtained from the Shah of Persia 
the exclusive right of constructing railways, farming 
the customs, and worldng the mines, forests, and 
other natural resources in that country, but this con- 
cession was cancelled and one for establishing the 
Bank of Persia substituted. He was created baron 
{Freiherr) by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 
1871, and died at Nice on Feb. 25, 1899. The Reu- 
ter’s Agency has for many years been a limited lia- 
bility company. 

REUTLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, capital 
of the circle of the Schwarz wald, or Black Forest, on 
the Echaz, a small affluent of the Neckar, 20 miles 
south of Stuttgart. It is an old but well-built and 
attractive place ; has generally narrow streets ; con- 
tains three Protestant churches, one of them dating 
from the thirteenth century, and restored in 1894 ; 
a Roman Catholic church ; a town-house, gymnasium, 
real-schools, and other institutions. Its leather 
and textile industries are very important. It was in- 
corporated with Wiirtemberg in 1803. Pop. (1895), 
19,822; (1900), 21,494. 

REVEL, or Reval, a seaport to\\m of Russia 
capital of the government of Esthonia, on a small 
bay in the Gulf of Finland, 200 miles w.s.w. of St. 
Petersburg. It was once a place of some strength, 
surrounded by strong walls, flanked with bastions, 
of which part still remains. It consists of two chief 
parts, the upper and the lower town, the former 
built on the top of a rocky hill. The upper tovm 
includes the castle, now the governor’s residence; 
the cathedral: and the residences of the nobility. 
The lower town, or town proper, contains several 
churches, of which the chief are the Lutheran 
churches of the Holy Ghost and of St. Olai and the 
church of St. Nicholas; the town -hall; several 
guild-halls; various schools ; an arsenal; &c. There 
are also extensive suburbs. The harbour is excel- 
lent and is often visited by the fleet froiii Cronstadt. 
The principal exports are hemp, flax, corn, goats’- 
hair, spirits, and timber; the imports colonial pro- 
duce, herrings, salt, wine, coal, dye-stuffs, lead, cotton 
and silk goods, &c. Revel is much frequented for 
sea-bathing. Pop. (1897). 64.578. 

REVELATION, the knowledge of God and his 
laws directly communicated to man. According to 
theologians and other inquirers, we find among 
various nations traditions of an immediate revela- 
tion of the \vdll of God communicated by words or 
works of supernatural significance or power. The 
nations of antiquity traced the origin of their reli- 
gions, and even of their civilization, to the instruc- 
tions of the gods, who, in their opinion, taught their 
ancestors as men teach children. As a child without 
the assistance of others would be incapable of acquir- 
ing knowledge, so the human race in its infancy 
could not have made, it is argued, the first step in 
the arts and sciences without a guide ; and even if 
external nature in its various objects and phenomena 
were a sufficient guide to that kind of knowledge and 
skill which is necessary to provide for the bodily wants 
of man, can it be supposed that this nature could set 
I in action his moral faculties and ouen to his vuew the 
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God and his relation to the world — could have been 
given onl}^ by God himself. Whatever knowledge 
man possesses of this subject must have been received 
directly by oral commimication from the Deity, 
without which he could never, or at least not so 
soon nor so surely, have acquired it. In this reve- 
lation of himself God adapted his communications to 
the comprehension of the beings for whose instruction 
it was intended; and we may distinguish three periods 
in this education of the human race in divine things. 
The earliest revelations, made in the patriarchal 
age, were common to the progenitors of all people. 
These earlier notions were preserved pure, and gradu- 
ally enlarged during the Mosaic period by successive 
revelations to chosen individuals, with whom the 
Bible makes us acquainted rmder the name of pro- 
phets, from Moses to Malachi. God finally completed 
his revelations through Christ. Many theologians 
of the present day hold the view that all revelation 
of God’s nature and purposes comes in the ordinary 
course of nature, and never by supernatural inter- 
position. In this view God reveals himself in the 
order of the material universe, in the course of human 
history, and in the voice of conscience, and revelation 
is a continuous and unending process. See Chris- 
TrA^^TY, Inspiration, Ethics, God, &c. 
BEVELATION, Book of. See Apoc^vltpse. 

BE^rELS, Master of the, an officer in former 
times appointed to superintend the revels or amuse- 
ments, consisting of dancing, masldng, &c., in the 
courts of princes, the inns of court, and noblemen’s 
houses, during the twelve Christmas holidays. But 
m the reign of Henry VIII. the officer was attached 
permanently to the court, and his duties included 
the charge of the tents, pavilions, (fee., in a royal 
progress, as also of the dresses and masks used in 
court entertainments. The office became extinct in 
the reign of George III. 

REVERBEPvATOBY EUBNACE, a furnace in 
which the material is heated -without coming into 
contact with the fuel. Between the fireplace and 
the bed on which the material to be heated lies a 
low partition wall, called a fire-bridge, is placed. 
The flame passes over this bridge, and plays down 
against the bed, being reflected or reverherated 
(whence the name) by a flat arch which surmounts 
the whole. 

REVEREjVD, a title of respect given to eccle- 
siastics. The religious in Catholic countries are 
styled reverend fathers^ and the abbesses, prioresses, 
&c., reverend mothers. In England bishops are right 
reverend, archbishops most reverend, deans very reve- 
rend, and the lower clergy reverend. In Scotland 
the principals of the universities, if clergymen, are 
very reverend, and likewise the moderator of the 
General Assembly; all the other clergy are simply 
reverend. The title of reverend is also commonly 
assumed by Dissenters, though some of them repudi- 
ate it. 

BEVEKSIOH, the residue of an estate left in the 
granter, to commence in possession after the deter- 
mination of the particular estate granted by him. 
Idle estate returns to the granter or his heirs after 
the grant is over. 

BEVEBSION, in the doctrine of annuities, is the 
present right to a payment to be made at some future 
time, conditional upon certain contingencies, as in 
the case of an insurance falling to be paid on the 
attainment of a certain age, or on the death of the 
assured. The value of a reversion is easily ascer- 
tained when the date of its emergence is fixed, and 
thus a person -who has a right to receive a certain 
sum of money at a given time is enabled to sell this 
right for its just value. If, for example, he now 
sells his right to receive £100 five years hence, the 


money he receives for it sl.ould, at a given rate, 
compound interest, accumulate so as to reach £100 
at the expiry of five years. The question to be 
resolved is simply this, What sum annually accumu- 
lated at the assumed rate uull in five years amount 
to £1001 The solution of this question is easily 
obtained by the rules of interest. The value of a 
reversion, however, which depends on such a contin- 
gency as the death of a given indiridual, it will be 
at once perceived, can be ascertained neither so easily 
nor so accurately. Beversions of this nature are 
calculated on an observed or assumed rate of mor- 
tality; and to facilitate such calculations extensive 
tables, termed annuity tables, have been constructed 
on various hypotheses of mortality, and computed at 
various rates of interest. Many intricate and inter- 
esting questions arise in connection -^vith this subject, 
which cannot, however, be discussed here. • Various 
papers treating the matter will be found in the 
xlssurance Magazine, and in special works dealing 
with annuities, &c. 

BEVETMEISTT (French, reveiement), in fortifica- 
tion, is a retaining wall placed against the sides of 
a rampart or ditch. In field-works it may be of turf, 
timber, hurdles, and the lilce; but in permanent 
worlcs it is usually of stone or bride. The exterior 
faces of these walls are considered as the scarp and 
counterscarp of the ditch. Before the time of Vauban 
it was the practice to raise the scarp revetments from 
the bottom of the ditch to the top of the parapet, 
but as this rendered it easier of destruction by the 
enemy’s artillery, that engineer adopted the principle, 
afterwards followed generally, of raising the wall no 
higher than the crest of the glacis, or about 7 feet 
above the natural ground, the exterior of the parapet 
above that being left at such an inclination to the 
horizon that the earth would support itself. The 
depth of the ditch being usually 24 feet, the height 
of the revetment will thus be 31 feet. When the 
revetment is this height, that is, when it reaches the 
crest of the glacis, it is called full revetment; and 
when it only attains the height of the natural gro^md, 
revetment. In order to impart additional 
strength to the walls, outward counterforts or massive 
buttresses are built up along -with them at intervals 
of about 15 feet. Bevetments have been constinicted 
in four different forms, named from their profiles 
rectangular, leaning, sloping, and counter-sloping. The 
first of these is a wall of equal thickness throughout; 
the second differs from it only in being inclined 
towards the bank supported; the third slopes on its 
outer face, while its inner face is vertical; and the 
fourth is the reverse of this. Hollow or counterarched 
revetments are those constructed with counterarches, 
forming vaulted defensive galleries, or filled in with 
earth. 

BEVIEWS. See Periodicals. 

BEYISE, among printers, a second or third proof 
of a sheet to be printed, taken off in order to be 
compared with the last proof, to see whether all the 
mistakes marked in it are actually corrected. 

BEVISIHG BABBISTEB, in England, a bar- 
rister appointed annually for the purpose of examin- 
ing or revising the list of parliamentary voters, and 
settling the question of their qualification to vote — 
duties performed in Scotland by the sheriff -substitute, 
A revising barrister is appointed for each of the dis- 
tricts into which England is for that purpose sub- 
divided. His appointment is for one session, but he 
is usually reappointed. King’s counsel never hold 
this post. The revising barristers’ courts are held 
throughout the country in the autumn. 

BEYIVAL, a term applied to religious awaken- 
ings in the Christian Church, and to the occurrence 
of extensive spiritual quickening and conversion in 
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the general community. The first great revival in 
Europe was the Reformation, which awoke the church 
from the sleep of centuries, and gave a new impulse 
tO' spiritual freedom, Christian civilization, and the 
arts of life, and which in G-reat Britain , has left its 
indelible impress upon the church, the constitution, 
the laws, and the national character. When religion 
had degenerated iuto formalism in this country in 
the seventeenth century, a second revival of spmtual 
interest was accomplished through the instnimen- 
tahty of the Puritans, whose mfiuence is still refiected 
in our religious literature, more especially in the 
writings of Owen, Baxter, and Howe. The church 
once more sank into a state of sloth and apathy, and 
infidelity and immorality prevailed in this and other 
lands in the eighteenth century. Erom this condition 
Great Britain was aroused by the preaching of WTiit- 
field, the Wesleys, Rowland Hill, Romaine, Venn, 
Newton, Cecil, Pletcher, and a multitude of other 
earnest men, who were raised up and qualified for 
the exigency by the divine Spirit, and enabled to 
declare gospel truth with irresistible pow’’er and extra- 
ordinary success. Coincident with this movement 
was the origin of missions to the heathen, arising 
from the general recognition by Christian men in all 
religious denominations of the obligation devolving 
upon them, equally with the first apostles of the 
cross, in virtue of the divine command and commis- 
sion, ‘ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’ The history of the Church of 
Scotland presents several remarlrable instances of 
religious quickening and revival in connection with 
its early struggles for religious freedom. In the year 
1596 the General Assembly took the lead in a move- 
ment for a national confession of sin and reformation 
of manners, the result of whickmay be briefly summed 
up in the words of Calderwood, the historian, who 
records that * there have been many days of humili- 
ation for present judgments or imminent dangers, 
but the like for sin and defection was never seen 
since the Reformation.’ A local, but not less remark- 
able, revival of vital religion took place at Stewarton 
in Ayrshire in 1625, and extended throughout that 
county; and is described by Eleming in his Eulfilling 
of the Scriptures as a ‘ great spring-tide of the gos- 
pel, not of a short time, but of some years’ continu- 
ance;’ and he compares it to ‘a spreading moor-burn, 
the power of godliness advancing from one place to 
another, which put a marvellous lustre on those parts 
of the country, the savour whereof brought many 
from other parts of the land to see its truth’ In 
the year 1742 revivals of genuine religion took place 
in various parts of Scotland, especially at Gambus- 
lang and Kilsyth, where some of the most eminent 
divines of the time took an active share in the min- 
istrations. Kil syth was again the scene of a religious 
revival in 1839, when the Church of Scotland was 
in the heat of the memorable struggle which ulti- 
mately terminated in the Disruption; and the move- 
ment on this occasion extended to Dundee, Perth, 
Blairgowrie, Ancrum, Jedburgh, Kelso, and to Ross- 
shhre and Sutherlandshire, in the north of Scotland. 
The Principality of Wales has also from time to time 
been the scene of notable revivals, chiefly rmder the 
ministrations of the Calvinistic and Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, dating from the eighteenth century. But it 
was reserved for recent times to witness in America 
and Great Britain perhaps the most remarkable 
movement of this land which has been witnessed in 
the religious world since the era of the Reformation. 
Movements of this nature, but of limited extent, 
have not been infrequent in the American churches 
since the time of Jonathan Edwards (1736), when 
almost the entire population of Northampton was 
received into the communion of the Christian Church, 


and when in the New England states alone, udthin 
the space of two or three years, it was estimated that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 persons became the subjects 
of genuine spiritual conversion. Another 'wide-spread 
revival took place in the States in the year 1830. 
The great re-vival which subsequently extended to 
the British Islands, and has been experienced 'with 
more or less power throughout almost every part of 
the world where the gospel is preached in purity and 
sincerity, originated in the United States in 1858. 
It commenced in the general diffusion through the 
churches of a spirit of prayer, and has also been 
traced in some degree to the extreme worldly losses 
sustained by the American people in the crushing 
commercial disasters which closed the year 1857, and 
the nature and extent of which may be inferred from 
the fact that the commercial failures of the fii-st 
three months of 1858 amounted to 1500, when num- 
bers of banks were stopping payment every week. 
About the same period a convention of ministers was 
held at Pittsbmg, from which there issued an address 
on the 1st of January, 1858, recommending practical 
measm’es for the revival of true religion, such as 
preaching on the subject and domiciliary risitation, 
to induce families of all ranks in society to attend 
public worship. New York and Philadelphia were 
the principal centres whence spiritual influences 
spread, through the country, till the re\dval became 
universal in the States, embracing all denominations. 
Even the secular newspapers daily recorded its pro- 
gress and effects. Meetings for prayer were held, 
often during business hours, in stores, counting-houses, 
churches, theatres, and places of public resort, and 
were attended by persons in every condition of society. 
The wave of religious influence swept over the nation, 
including hamlet, village, and populous city; from 
the forests of Maine, the crowded seaports, the 
manufacturing towns, the new cities of the west, 
from the -vdllages of the south-west, and even from 
the mines and mountains of California, constant 
reports of the profound religious feeling of the people 
were received in New Yor^ and published at large 
in the daily press. Boston, Baltimore, ‘Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Yicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities, all shared in 
the work, which permeated, in a word, every part of 
the republic, embracing in its gracious influence the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant. Vast numbers were added to the 
membership of the churches, which still appear to 
participate in the effects of the earnest spirit then 
manifested. In the summer of 1859 the re'rival 
extended to the north of Ireland, chiefly through 
the agency of the Presbyterian Church, and where 
meetings for prayer had been established in many 
places 'with a special \dew to the quickening of pro- 
fessing Christians and the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. Here also the effects of the movement 
speedily were manif ested in the avidity with which 
all classes of the population flocked to the services; 
in open-air meetings, in social gatherings for devo- 
tion^ exercises; in the general restoration of family 
worship, in the circulation of the Scriptures, in the mul- 
tiplication of Sabbath-schools, in the enlarged spirit 
of Christian liberality, and in the diminution of 'vdce 
and immorality, and especially of drunkenness, the 
moral improvement produced on the masses of the 
to'wn and country population being frequently and for- 
cibly adverted to in public by judges and magistrates 
in proof of the reality and power of the spiritual work. 
Ulster was -visited by many Scotsmen in the early 
period of the movement, who brought back accounts 
of what was going on to many in various districts of 
their o-wn country. In Scotland, also, prepa^ration 
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bad been made by a spirit of prayer and an increased 
power of spiritnal life amongst earnest Christians. 
Several influential laymen had for some time been 
actively engaged in various parts of the country in 
rousing the people to a sense of the necessity of a 
quickening of divine life in the churches. When the 
re\dval commenced its results were nowhere more 
strildng than among the long-neglected population 
of the fishing villages in the east and north, in some 
of which the whole moral aspect of the people became 
changed. In Grlasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Perth, 
Dundee, Paisley, Dumfries, and other large towns 
and populous villages, the power of the movement 
was extensively experienced, and everywhere gave 
rise amongst the different denominations to renewed 
and active exertions for bringing the neglected poor 
within the range of evangelistic and educational 
operations. Meetings for prayer became universal 
throughout the churches and in the centres of the 
busy population of commercial towms, and these have 
in many instances settled domi into the established 
week-day prayer-meetings of congregations. The 
Principality of Wales again largely participated in 
the revival; the increase to the membership of its 
churches in one year, from Jime, 1859, amounted to 
33,724 in the Cahdnistic Methodist body alone, whilst 
the Independent denomination had an increase from 
the same cause of 30,000; the increase in the Estab- 
lished Church was about 20,000; in the Wesleyan 
body about 10,000 — maldng, together Avith the addi- 
tions in smaller orthodox bodies, an aggregate of 
100,000. Various parts of England shared in the 
good work, although the same means of estimating 
its extent and efficacy have not been fm'nished in a 
statistical form. The latest, and in some respects 
perhaps the most extraordinary revival movement 
of modern times, was that initiated by the two Ame- 
rican ‘evangelists,’ Messrs. Moody and Sankey, whose 
respective functions it has been, to use their own 
words, ‘ to preach and to sing the gospel.’ The move- 
ment commenced in 1873 in England, but it attained 
no great prominence imtil the arrival of the two 
gentlemen in Edinburgh, Their ministrations in 
that city, and afterwards in Glasgow, Dundee, and 
other towns in Scotland, and also in England and 
Ireland, up to August, 1875, were attended daily by 
multitudes of people eager to hear them. A remark- 
able feature of these assemblies was the presence in 
great numbers of the upper ranks of society, even to 
members of the peerage and royal family. Indeed, 
if we wished to characterize the movement in one 
word, we might call it an upper-class revival. 
Numerous clergymen of all denominations, and of 
high standing in their respective chui-ches, counten- 
anced the work and assisted at the revival meetings. 
These meetings were throughout conducted in an 
orderly manner and with a striking absence of any 
’perceptible excitement. They resulted in the pro- 
fessed conversion of thousands. To all appearance 
these men were instrumental in effecting no small 
amount of good. On their return to the United 
States they headed a similar movement there; and 
they paid subsequent visits to Britain in 1883-84 
and 1891-92. The Salvation Army relies on re- 
vivalist methods. See Porter’s Revival of Religion 
(1877); Overton’s Evangelical Revival of the Eigh- 
teenth Oentuiy (1886); lives of revival leaders; &c. 

REVOCATION, in law, the destroying or annul- 
ling of a deed or \vill which had existence till the 
act of revocation made it void. The revocation of a 
deed can only be effected when an express stipula- 
tion has been made in the deed itself reserving this 
power. The revocation of a will can be made in 
four different ways — (1) by another will; (2) by 
intentional burning, or the like; (3) by the disposi- 


tion of the property by the testator in his lifetime; 
(4) by marriage. By the first and third of these 
modes the will may be revoked either entirely or 
partially; by the second and last the revocation ^viU 
be total 

REVOLUTION and INSURRECTION. We 
shall not here go into the question of the great 
changes m-ought in the condition of society b}^ poli- 
tical revolutions, which seem necessary to its pro- 
gress, but shall confine ourselves to a few remarks 
on the right of insurrections against established 
governments. There has been much speculation on 
the subject, whether citizens, under any circum- 
stances, are allowed to take up arms against estab- 
lished authorities, and if so, under what circum- 
stances,* &c. Without being able to enter here into 
all the arguments on this subject, the question may 
be briefly considered thus: — If governments are 
instituted merely for the benefit of the people it is 
clear that, if they have failed to answer their end, 
and vdU not submit to such changes as • the people 
consider necessar}^ the people have, the right, nay, 
are even rmder obligation, to overturn the existing 
system by force, on the general principle that all 
rights may be maintained by force when other means 
fail. The principle is so evident that it would never 
have been disputed had it not been for monarchs 
and them supporters, who dreaded its application. 
In extreme cases it is admitted by all. None, for 
instance, would have denied the Arabs in Egypt, or 
the Berbers in Barbax'y, the right to rise against 
what was called their government — a band of cruel 
and rapacious robbers. But at what point does this 
right of insurrection begin? This point it is impos- 
sible to fix in the abstract. A treatise not con&ied 
to narrow limits, like this article, might make a full 
statement of cases, imaginary or real, and point out 
what was demanded in each; might hold up to view 
the evils of a bad government on one side, and of 
civil wai‘ on the other, and endeavour to show under 
what circumstances it was better to endure the one 
or to hazard the other; but it could not lay down 
any general rule but the vague one abeady given. 
The character of insurrections, which, wlfile they 
present some of the brightest and some of the foulest 
spots in history, always derange the framework of 
society, is such that they vdll not, generally speaking, 
be lightly entered into. Fanatics may sometimes 
take up arms from slight causes ; but, generally 
speaking, that principle in human nature which leads 
men to endure the evils of established systems as 
long as they are endurable, wdll be a sufficient secu- 
rity against the abuse of the indefinite rule which 
Vv-e have stated. But while we maintain the right 
of insurrection, under certain circumstances, from 
the inalienable rights of mankind, we also admit 
that it can never be lawful in the technical sense of 
the word, because it is a violation of all rules of posi- 
tive law. All the rights which a citizen, as such, 
enjoys emanate from the idea of the state; and the 
object of an insurrection is the destruction, at least 
for the time, of that order which lies at the basis of 
the state, by the substitution of force for law. The 
right of a citizen, as such, to rebel is a contradiction 
in teims, as it impbes that the state authorizes its 
ovm destruction. An insurrection becomes lawful, 
in the technical sense of the word, only when it has 
become a revolution, and has established a new order 
in the place of the old. "VVe speak, of course, of 
insiiiTections against established governments. An 
insiuTection to overthrow a usurpation is of a totally 
different character, as its object is the restoration of 
the established ordex’, which has been arbitraxdly 
interi’upted. While, therefore, the right of insur- 
rection is inherent in man, it can never be rationally 
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admitted as a principle of any constitution of govern- 
ment; and it was equally unphilosophical and inex- 
pedient for one of the early Erench constitutions to 
give the right of opposing by force the exercise of 
unlawful power; but from the constitution of human 
society it hardly seems possible to avoid the occur- 
rence of forcible changes in political systems. No- 
thing in this world can last for ever; institutions 
established centuries ago to answer the demands of 
a state of things which has long ceased to exist, 
frequently become extremely oppressive from their 
inconsistency with the new tendencies which have 
sprung up in society. Sometimes the evil may be 
remedied without bloodshed; sometimes happy acci- 
dents facilitate a change; at other times, however, 
the old order of things assumes a tone of decided 
hostility to the new tendencies; and this is what 
must be expected in a large proportion of cases. 
Then it is that revolutions break out and eventually 
establish a new order, from which new rights and 
laws emanate. While, therefore, the philosopher 
and historian acknowledge the necessity, and even 
obligation, of insurrections they will nevertheless not 
fail to utter a solemn admonition against resorting 
rashly to this extreme remedy for violated right. 
There is a solidity, an authority, a completeness in 
a political system which has acquired maturity by 
slow degrees and long struggles that can never be- 
long to any new system suddenly substituted in its 
stead There can be no security for permanent 
liberty tiU the civic element has become developed, 
and men have become attached to a given system of 
social connections. The common principle, therefore, 
of weighing the evil to be risked against the good 
to be gained by a political revolution needs to be 
strongly impressed upon every people in a state of 
political excitement. 

EEVOLUTIONAKT TEIBENAL. See Terror 
(Eeign of). 

EEVOLVEE, or Eepeating Pistol, a description 
of firearm by which, with one barrel and trigger, a 
number of shots can be fired successively without re- 
loading. It is evident that a person provided vdth a 
weapon of this description must possess an immense 
advantage over an opponent not so armed, and must 
also have a greater chance of escape in the event of 
being attacked by numbers. Eor the introduction 
of the revolver in its present form we are indebted 
to Colonel Samuel Colt, of the United States, though 
repeating pistols have long been known in other coun- 
tries. These were made from one mass of metal bored 
into the requisite number of barrels, but were so 
clumsy as almost to be quite useless. In Colt’s re- 
volver as originally made there is a revolving cylinder 
containing six chambers placed at the base of the 
barrel, each chamber having at its rear end a nipple 
for a cap. These chambers contain the cartridges, 
which are put in from the front of the breech-piece 
and driven home by a lever-ramrod placed in a 
socket beneath the barrel. The revolver is fired 
through the single barrel, the cylinder being turned 
by mechanism connected with the lock until each 
chamber in succession is brought round so as to form 
virtually a continuation of the barrel. Various mo- 
difications of Colt’s revolver have been introduced 
by different parties, with the view in some cases of 
increasing the rapidity and facility of firing, in others 
of diminishing by safeguards the risks to which in- 
experienced hands must ever be exposed in th6 use 
of these weapons. Thus the pistol manufactured by 
Messrs. Deane and Adams can be fired by merely 
drawing the trigger; while in another form of re- 
volver a spur is placed under the trigger- guard, so 
that the piece can only be discharged by pulling the 
spur by the middle finger and the trigger by the 


forefinger at the same time. Revolvers as they came 
in possessed a twofold advantage over the pistols 
previously used-^the first, their multiple power of 
discharge; the second, their receiving their bullets 
and charges of powder directly into their chambers 
without the interposition of the rifled barrel. Never- 
theless serious objections might be urged against 
them on the score of the danger and inconvenience 
attendant on their use. In loading, for example, if 
caps were not put on the nipples some powder might 
probably escape through the vents. Yet to cap 
before forcing home the powder and bullet rendered 
that process dangerous. If, however, the loading 
was troublesome the unloading was much more so; 
hence, revolvers have frequently been left loaded for 
long periods, and many accidents have happened 
through them. In modern revolvers, however, such 
disadvantages are reduced to a minimum, the weapon 
being loaded and unloaded with great ease, and no 
cap being required, the explosive or cap being con- 
tained in the cartridge itself. 

In the Smith and Wesson revolver, an American 
weapon introduced into the Austrian and Russian 
services, facility in loading is a feature; the cylinder 
and barrel together being pivoted to the front of the 
stock, so that by setting the hammer at half-cock, 
raising a spring-catch and lowering the muzzle, the 
bottom of the cylinder is turned up to receive a fresh 
supply of metallic carriages. When this is done the 
muzzle is pressed back until the snap-catch fastens 
it to the back-plate, and the revolver is again ready 
to be fired. In the latest form of this revolver the 
empty cartridges are thro\vn out of the cylinder by 
means of an automatic discharger. The British 
regulation army revolver is Webley’s modified Smith 
and Wesson, which chiefly differs from the original 
in the method of securing the hinged barrel and 
revolving chambers to the standing breech and stock 
of the pistol. The mode adopted permits of very 
I’apid loading, arid when fired off the empty cases 
are automatically ejected. The weapon can also be 
easily and instantly unloaded, and some are made 
with a covered hammer and a safety bolt which has 
to be pressed in before the weapon can be fired, thus 
rendering it quite safe to handle even by the careless 
or inexperienced. Any objection that may be urged 
against carrying cartridges with caps in them, or as 
it is termed fixed ammunition, is met by the fact 
that it is almost impossible to fire a single cartridge 
except by the fair blow of the hammer when it is 
held in the chamber, and also that the ignition of 
one cartridge does not fire any others in contact with 
it. 

As a military weapon the revolver may, it is 
thought, be superseded by a repeating-piatol ^vith 
mechanism similar to that of magazine rifles. The 
revolver principle has also been applied to rifles and 
to guns for throwing small projectiles, as in the 
Gatling and other machine-guns. See J^Iaohine- 
GUN. 

REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, a famous 
Erench magazine and critical organ appearing t\vice 
a month. Established, in 1831 it has had among its 
contributors the highest names in Erench literature, 

REWAH, a native state and town of Hindustan, 
protected by the British, in the.Gentral India Agency 
and in the sub-agency of Bhagalkhand; area, 10,000 
square miles. It is chiefly an elevated table-land, 
but also comprises portions of the country on both 
sides of the Kaimor Hills, watered by the Son, a 
tributary to the Ganges, and flowing north-east. The 
surface is in part covered with jungle, but on the 
whole highly cultivated; the condition of the peasantry 
is, however, much depressed. The ruins of many 
temples are scattered over the country; the forte 
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which formerly abounded here were destroyed by 
the British in 1813. The revenue of the maharajah 
amounts to about £250,000 annuall}^; the armed 
force consists usually of 4000 men, though from 
10,000 to 12,000 might occasionally be mustered. 
Pop. (1891), 1,508,943. — ^The town lies 131 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, is inclosed b}* a set of 
three walls or ramparts, the outer one of massive 
structure, and flanked by round towers. It pre- 
sents various traces of former sx^Iendour, and con- 
tains a fortified palace of the maharajah, which, 
however, like many of its buildings, is in decay. 
Pop. in 1891, 23,626; in 1901, 24,608. 

REYKJAVIK. See Peikiavtk. 

BEYNAPI) THE EOX. See Renaiid. 

REYNOLDS, Sm Joshita, an eminent English 
jDainter, was born at Plympton Earls, in Devon- 
shire, 16 th July, 1723, being the seventh child of 
the master of the grammar-school of that torni. 
He early showed a fondness for the art of drawing, 
which induced his father to place him, at the age of 
seventeen, with Hudson, the most famous portrait- 
painter in London, vdth whom he remained about 
three years (1740-43), and then, upon some dis- 
agreement, returned to Devonshire. He passed 
some time without any determinate plan, and from 
1746 to 1749 pursued his profession in Devonshire 
and London, and acquired numerous friends and 
patrons. He accompanied Commodore (afterwards 
Admiral) Keppel in 1749 on a cruise to Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and Minorca. He then 
proceeded to Rome, in which capital and other parts 
of Italy he spent three years. On his return to 
London he painted a full-length portrait of Keppel, 
which was veiy much admired and at once placed 
him at the head of the English portrait-painters. 
Rejecting the stiff, unvaried, and unmeaning atti- 
tudes of former artists, he gave to his figures air 
and action adapted to their characters, and thereby 
displayed something of the dignity and invention of 
liistory. iUthough he never attained to jDerfect cor- 
rectness in the naked figure he has seldom been 
excelled in the ease and elegance of his faces, and 
the beauty and adaptation of his fancy draperies. 
His colouring may be said to be at once his excellence 
and his defect. Combining in a high degree the 
qualities of richness, brilliancy, and freshness, he was 
often led to try modes which, probably from want of 
a due knowledge in chemistry and the mechanism of 
colours, frequently failed, and left his pictures after 
a while in a faded state. He rapidly acquired opu- 
lence; and being universally regarded as at the head 
of his profession, he kept a splendid table, which was 
frequented by the best company in the kingdom in 
respect to talents, learning, and distinction. In 1764 
he founded, in conjunction mth Dr. Johnson, the 
famous Literary Club, which numbered amongst its 
members men in the first rank of literary eminence, 
by whom Reynolds seems to have been universally 
beloved and respected. He is the favourite character 
in Goldsmith’s poem Retaliation; and Johnson char- 
acterized him as one in abusing whom he should 
find the most difficulty. On the institution of the 
Royal Academy in December, 1768, he was unani- 
mously elected president; and in April, 1769, the 
king conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 
Although it was no prescribed part of his duty to read 
lectures, yet his zeal for the advancement of the 
fine arts induced him to deliver annual or biennial 
discourses before the academy on the principles and 
practice of painting. Of these he pronounced fifteen, 
from 1769 to 1790, which were published in two sets, 
and form a standard work. In 1781 and 1783 he 
made tours in Holland and Flanders, and wrote an 
account of his journeys, which consists only of notes 


of the pictures which he saw, with an elaborate 
character of Rubens. In 1784 he succeeded Ramsay 
as portrait-painter to the king, and continued to 
follow his profession, of which he was enthusiasticalty 
fond, until he lost the sight of one of his eyes. 
He, however, retained his equable spirits until 
threatened, in 1791, with the loss of his other eye, 
the apprehension of which, added to his habitual 
deafness, exceedingly depressed him. He died 
Februar}’' 23, 1792, in his. seventieth year, unmar- 
ried, and was interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir 
Joshua Re3molds, although there was scarcely a year 
in which his pencil did not produce some work of 
the historical kind, ranks chiefly in the class of 
portrait-painters. His XJgolino, and his Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, are, however, deemed, in gran- 
deur of composition and force of expression, among 
the first performances of the English school. But, 
on the whole, his powers of invention were inade- 
quate to the higher flights of historic painting, al- 
though inexhaustible in portrait, to which he gave 
the most delightful variety. His character as a 
colourist has been already mentioned; and though 
not a thorough master in draudng, he gave much 
grace to the turn of his figures, and dignity to the 
air of his heads. As a writer he obtained reputation 
by his Discourses, which are elegant and agreeable 
compositions, although sometimes vague and incon- 
sistent. He also added notes to Dufresno^^’s Art of 
Painting, and gave three papers on painting to the 
Idler. The Literary Works of Sir J oshua Re}’ nolda 
were edited by jMalone, in two volumes quarto, in 
1797, with a life of the author. Another edition of 
his literary works was published in 1835. Among 
later editions of the Discourses, that of 1884 in the 
Parchment Library may be mentioned. Besides 
memoirs of his life written by Northcote, Farington, 
and Phillips — all members of the Royal Academy — 
we have also The Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by C. R. Leslie, R.A. (1865), and a more 
recent Life by C. Phillips (1894). A memorial 
window in his honour was placed, in 1866, in Plymp- 
ton church, of which his father had been rector. 

RHABDOMANCY (Greek rhabdos, a rod, and 
manteia, di\dnation), tlie use of what is called the 
divining-rod; or the power considered by some as 
existing in particular individuals, partly natural 
and partly acquired, of discovering things hid in 
the bowels of the earth, especially metals, ores, and 
bodies of water, by a change in their perceptions, 
being aided in the discovery of these substances by 
the use of certain instruments. That rhabdomancy, 
generally si)eaking, is little more than self-delusion, 
or intentional deception, is now the opinion of most 
investigators; stiU, it has some champions and be- 
lievers even at the present day. The subject indeed 
has recently been discussed in more than one English 
periodical, and the newspapers have again and again 
published accounts of water being discovered where 
none was known to exist before, solely by the use of 
the divining-rod, or, as it is called in some districts, 
the ‘ dowsing-rod ’. Rhabdomancy was practised 
in very ancient times, and has been well known in 
Europe from the Middle Ages doumwarcl. Agricola, 
in a treatise on mining published in 1557, sjjeaks of 
forked hazel wands being regularly used by certain 
persons as a means of discovering mineral veins in 
the earth. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Jacques Aymar professed to discover crimes 
by the divining-rod, and found many believers. Some 
have tried to explain the alleged i)henomena of rhab- 
domancy by certain 'magnetic’ or 'electrometric’ 
effects. According to Ritter and Amoretti, writing 
early in the nineteenth century, an acceleration or 
retardation of the pulse, and a sensation of cold or 
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heat in different parts of the body, often so great as to 
affect the thermometer, take place in certain persons 
when they are in the vicinity of subterranean water 
or ore, &c. ; also peculiar sensations of taste, spasmodic 
contractions of particular parts, convulsions, giddiness, 
&c. The instruments of rhabdomancy are known 
under the names of the magnetic or sidereal jpen- 
dulum, the bipolar cylinder, and the divining-rod. 
The magnetic pendulum consists of a small ball, of 
almost any substance (for example, metal, sulphur, 
wood, sealing-wax, glass, &c.), which is suspended 
from an untwisted string, such as the human hair, 
unspim sill^ &c. In using this the string of the 
pendulum is held fast between two fingers, and re- 
mains suspended over the sidereal substance (as, for 
example, a plate of metal or a cup filled with water 
and salt), without motion. If now (say the advocates 
of rhabdomancy) the person who holds the pendulum 
possesses in any degree the magnetic susceptibility 
(the rhabdomantic quality), the pendulum will move 
in a circular orbit, with some differences according 
to circumstances. These circumstances are the sub- 
stance of the pendulum and of the objects under it, 
the distance of the pendulum from these objects, and 
the nature of the person who holds the pendulum, 
and of those who come in contact with him, &:c. The 
principal difference of the motion of the pendulum is 
that it moves in some cases from left to right, that 
is, %vith the sun; in others from right to left, or 
agaiost the sun. Tliat the mechanical motion of the 
fingers does not produce the vibration of the pendu- 
lum, at least in many cases, appears from accurate 
observation of many experiments of this land; and 
this circumstance is, moreover, remarkable, that the 
vibrations do not ensue unless the hand of a living 
person comes in immediate contact -with the string. 
The bipolar cylinder consists of a body having two 
poles, and easily moved, as, for instance, a magnetic 
needle, or a cylindrical bar, of two different metals; 
any light cylindrical bod}^ such as a quill with the 
feathers on, will serve. The divdner holds the cylin- 
der in a perpendicular direction, between his thumb 
and fore-finger, while with his other hand he touches 
some magnetic body, as for instance, a metal. Under 
these circumstances a slow revolving motion of the 
cylinder takes place between the fingers, which like- 
wise, as in the case of the pendidum, sometimes 
moves in a forward and sometimes in a retrograde 
direction, according to circumstances. The divining- 
rod is a rod with a forked end, generally of hazel, 
but sometimes of brass, copper, or iron. The rod is 
held suspended from the hand by the tvvo prongs. If 
the person w’ho holds the rod possesses the powers of 
rhabdomancy, and touches the metallic or any other 
magnetic substance, or comes near them, a slow, rota- 
tory motion of the rod ensues in dift'erent directions, 
according to parti culai’ circumstances; and, as in the 
other cases, no motion takes place without a direct or 
indirect contact wdth a living person. In the south of 
France and in Switzerland this art is frequently made 
use of under the name of metalloscopie (the art of see- 
ing or discovering metals), and of hydroscopie (the art 
of seeing or discovering water). In the practice of this 
art the direction, duration, and other circumstances 
of the motion of the instruments, determine the 
quality, quantity, distance and situation of the sub- 


Alcmene. Bhadamanthus, after his death, became 
one of the three judges who administered justice to 
the dead at the entrance of the kingdom of spirits, 
near the throne of Pluto, continuing the occupation 
in which he had spent his earthly existence; for it 
was then the common opinion of the Greeks that the 
spirit, which arrived in the dark Idngdom of Tartarus, 
strove to continue the business of life. The whole 
notion of Tartarus, however, in this view, was rather 
a philosophical allegory than a true mythus. 

BHriETIA, a Boman province south of the Danube, 
including the two countries of Bhaatia Proper and 
Vindelicia, which were afterwards separated under 
the names of Rhcctia Prima and PluEtia Secunda. 
The former, or Bhmtia Proper {lUicetia Propria), 
extended from the Bhine to the Uorican Alps, and 
from Cisalpine Gaul to the borders of Vindelicia. It 
contained the rivers Pthine (Rhenm), Inn (Alnm), 
Adige (Athesis), and many smaller ones, and included 
the modem Vorarlberg and Tyrol, with a part of the 
country of the Grisons. The original inhabitants of 
the country are considered by most ancient writers- 
to have been Etrascans, who had been driven out of 
Italy by the invasion of the Gauls, and wFo, under 
I their leader Bhastus, took possession of this moun- 
tainous region. Justin, Pliny, and Stephen the 
Byzantine, therefore, called the Bh^etians an Etru- 
rian race. (See Etrueia.) The Bomans planted 
colonies here as in the other provinces; among which 
Tridentum (Trent), BeUunum (Belluno), Bauzanum 
(Bolzano), Bilitio (Bellinzona), Clavenna (Chiavenna), 
and Curia (Coird), were the principal. Several of 
these cities, however, were only indebted to the 
Bomans for their extension and embeUisIiment. The 
Bhastians were a brave and warlike people, and 
repeatedly laid wraste the Boman territories, in con- 
junction with the Gauls. In order to put a stop to 
their marauding incursions Augustus sent his step- 
son Drusus against them. They offered a brave and 
desperate resistance, but Drusus succeeded in defeat- 
ing them (16 B.c.) near Trent; but as this victory 
was not decisive, he undertook, with his brother 
Tiberius, a second campaign, in which Tiberius 
attacked the Tindelici from Lake Constance, wMe 
Drusus advanced against the Bhsetians by land. In 
this expedition the Bomans were victorious, and both 
countries were made Boman provinces. Bhastia 
Transdanubiana, the country on the left bank of the 
Danube, Avas well known to the Bomans, but never 
conquered by them. After the fall of the Boman 
power the Alemanni and Suevi occupied these pro- 

T111C63. 

BH^TIAU ADPS. See Alps. 

BHAhlAZAU. See Bamadan. 

BBLAjMjN'ACE^, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees or shrubs, with simple, 
alternate, rarely opposite leaves, usually furnished 
with stipules. The fiowers are smaff, and usually of 
a greenish yellow. Petals four to five, distinct, 
cucullate or convolute, rarely wanting, alternating 
with the lobes of the calyx, and all inserted in the 
mouth of the calyx. The calyx is monosepalous, 
four to five cleft, with the tube adhering to the base 
of the ovary; lobes valvate when in the bud. Sta- 
mens opposite the petals, w'hich they equal in num- 
ber; anthers two-celled; ovary free, or adhering more 
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however, bear wholesome fruit; and the berries of 
most of them are used for dyes. (See Erench 
Berries.) The buckthorn, jujube, and lotus belong 
to this order. See those articles. 

EHAPSODISTS (from the Greek to string 

together, and ode, a song) were the wandering min- 
strels among the ancient Greeks, who sang the poems 
of Homer (these were also called Homeridw) and 
those of other poets. They were for a long time held 
in high esteem, until the poems were committed to 
writing, and through the medium of manuscript copies 
became pretty generally known, when the rhapsodists 
soon lost their importance. Each ballad or recitation 
was termed a r-hapsody, and thence it was applied 
to the separate books of the Hiad and Odysse}^ in 
this usage corresponding to our word canto. At 
present we understand by rhapsody a series of sen- 
tences or statements strimg together with no proper 
connection. 

KHATANY. See Eattant. 

EHE. See Ee. 

EHEA, one of the most distinguished of the Ti- 
tanides (see Titan), was the sister and wife of Cronos 
(Saturn), and -v^nth him a sjunbol of the first creation. 
Ehea, the Plowing (from 7-echi, to flow), is the symbol 
of the struggle between chaos and order. The former 
is yet superior; by the side of Ehea is Cronos, jealous 
of the new forms, and annihilating them at the mo- 
ment of their creation — the symbol of all-devouring 
time. She gave birth to three sons and three daugh- 
ters — Hestia (Yesta), Hemeter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), 
Hades (Pluto), Poseidon (Neptune), and Zeus (Jupiter) 
— whom their father, Cronos, successively devoured, 
all except the last. In order to save Zeus she re- 
tired to Crete by the advice of her parents, Uranus 
and Ge; and wlien her infant was born she gave to 
Cronos a stone ^^Tapped up, which he swallowed, sup- 
posing it to be his child. In order that the cries of 
the infant might not reach Cronos, Ehea’s servants, 
the Curetes, kept up a continual noise in the neigh- 
bourhood, by dancing and clashing together their 
s\Vord5 and shields. As the preserver of the future 
sovereign of gods and men she was the symbol of the 
productive power of nature, the preserving and life- 
gi^*ing principle of the world. Her attributes, as the 
tamer of lions, which are harnessed to her chariot, 
and as the companion of Bacchus, I'ud her crowm of 
turrets, point to the same symbol. Her worship was 
attended with the greatest excesses of licentiousness 
and cruelty. The great centre of her worship, under 
her name of Cybele, was at Pessinus in Phrygia, 
whence it spread to Sardis, Sm^urna, Ephesus, thence 
to Athens and other places. 

EHEA, a name given in India to the plant kno^^^l 
as the Bochmeria nirca. ^See BoEHiiERlA.) The 
fibre of this pflant is exceedingly strong, being said 
to be about 2^ times stronger than the best Eussian 
hemp. It also possesses unusual beauty, the fabrics 
made from it having the durability of linen with, 
when wanted, the glossiness of silk. The plant is 
-svidely distributed, and can be successfully cultivated 
in Prance, England, or the United States. Notwith- 
standing its valuable qualities, rhea fibre has not yet 
gained that importance in textile manufactures which 
it seems to merit so well. The reason of this appeal's 
to be its comparative costliness (thi'ee times that of 
jute), which is owing to the great amount of labour 
required in getting the bark, gum, &C,, separated 
from the fibre. Since ISSO, however, various ma- 
chines and improved processes^ have been invented 
for clesaning it, which have considerably reduced its 
price; so that there is now the prospect of a great 
future for this strong and beautiful material. 

EHEA. See Ostrich. 

EEhEIMS, or Eeims, a town of Prance, in the 


department of Marne, in an extensive basin, sur- 
rounded by slopes covered with vineyards, 82 miles 
E.N.E. of Paris, on the right bank of the Yesle, raid 
on the -^kisne and Marne Canal The streets ai e 
spacious and regular, and several of the squares are 
large and handsome. Since the Pranco- German war 
it has been surrounded by detached forts, which 
make it a place of great strength. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
structures of the thirteenth century now existing in 
Europe, 466 feet long and 121 feet high, surmounted 
by two massive towers, and specially remarkable for 
its western facade with the three portals, great rose- 
window, and numerous statues that adorn it; the 
church of St. Eemy, partly Eomanesque, partly 
Gothic, the oldest, and still, ^vith exception of the 
cathedral, the finest church in Eheims ; the archi- 
episcopal palace (149S-150P), occupied by the Prench 
kings on the occasion of their coronation; the Porte 
de hlars, one of the gates originally built b}' the 
Eomans as a triumphal arch in honour of Cossar and 
Augustus, and repaired so as to have again become, 
after great dilapidation, a truly splendid structure; 
the tovm-house, ^rith an elegant facade of modern 
construction, and containing a museum of natural 
history and a library of 60,000 vols.; and several 
ancient mansions, particularly the hotel of the counts 
of Champagne, furnishing fine specimens of pictur- 
esque street architecture. The most important in- 
dustries of Eheims are the spinning and weaving 
of wooUens, especially merinoes, cashmeres, flannels, 
and blankets. It is also a gi*eat centre of the cham- 
pagne trade, the vast cellars in which the wine is 
stored, and which are heum in the limestone rock, 
being among the sights of the city. There are also 
numerous dye-works, worsted-mills, breweries, and 
tanneries. The trade is important' Eheims is the 
see of an archbishop, and possesses a lyceum, school of 
medicine and pharmacy, society of arts and sciences, &c. 

Eheims is a place of great antiquity. Even before 
the Eoman invasion it had acquired some importance, 
when it was known by the name of Durocortorum. At 
a later period it became the principal town of Belgic 
Gaul, and was adorned by numerous handsome edi- 
fices. Christianity is said to have been introduced into 
it in 360, and its cathedral to have been founded about 
400 by St. Nicasius, who perished shortly after in a 
massacre by the Yandals, who had made themselves 
masters of the to-am. St. Eemy, one of his successors, 
converted and baptised Clovis and almost all the 
Prankish chiefs in 496, after the battle of Tolbiac. 
Philip Augustus caused himself to be consecrated at 
Eheims in 1179, and the example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by his successors, with the exception of Henry 
lY., till the time of Napoleon I. Eheims often suffered 
much from war, and was repeatedly in possession of 
the English, who were finally expelled by the Maid 
of Orleans in 1421. In 1814 the Eussians gained 
possession of the town, but were shortly after sur- 
prised and driven out by Napoleon, whose success on 
this occasion was the last which he was destined to 
enjoy. Pop. in 1891, 104,186; in 1901, 107,773. 

EHEINGAH, a territory in the southern part of 
the Duchy of Nassau, extending along the right bank 
of the Ehine for about 15 miles, between Biebrich 
and Eudesheim, in the bailiwicks of Yriesbaden, Elt- 
ville, .and Eiidesheim. It is equally distinguished 
by its beauty and fertility; produces excellent wine 
and fruit, and mainrains a verv dense population. 
EHENISH CONPEDEEATION. fc=ee CoxNfe- 

DERATION OP THE EhTNE. 

EHENISH PEIJSSLA See Ehine (Peovincb 
or the). 

EHENISH YHNES, the general designation for 
the wines produced in the region watered by the 
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E-bine ; they are the finest -wines of Germany. The 
vines on the Rhine were planted in the third centur}^ 
under the Emperor Probus. According to a still exist- 
ing tradition, Charlemagne transplanted the first 
vine in the Rheingau from Orleans. The Eheingau 

the true country of the Rhenish wines. The best 
are those of Assmannhausen (chiefly red), Rlldesheim, 
Hinterhausen, Geisenheim, Johannisberg, the best 
of lUi, and IMarkobrunn. Besides the wines of the 
Rheingau, the following are good Rhenish wines: 
on the left bank, those of Nierenstein, Liebfraumilch, 
a mild wine growdng near Worms, Laubenheim, Ba- 
charach; on the right bank, Hochheim (whence 
English Hock). Among these -wines the Laubenheim 
and Assmannhausen are the most agreeable; the 
Hochheim, Johannisberg, and Geisenheim the most 
aromatic; the Nierenstein, Markobrunn, Bacharach, 
and Riidesheim the strongest and most fiery. Rhen- 
ish wines improve much -with age, and continue im- 
proving longer than any other vfines. Some of the 
wine-cellars of Germany are said to contain Rhenish 
wine above 200 years old. 

RHEOSTAT, an instrument invented by Wheat- 
stone for measuring electrical resistances. Two 
rollers, a and b, the latter non-conducting, the 
former of brass, are geared together, so that when 
either is turned hy means of a handle a fine copper 
wire wnll be uncoiled from one roller as it is wound 
upon the other. An index shows the number of 
coils on B at any time. Tw'o binding-screws, one 
of them in contact with the brass cylinder and the 
other -with the end of the wire on the non-conduct- 
ing cylinder, connect the apparatus with the wii’es 
of the battery. To use the rheostat, the resistance 
to be measured is put in circuit with a constant 
battery and a galvanometer, and the indication of 
the galvanometer is noted ; the resistance is then 
removed from the circuit, and the rheostat is put in 
its place, and the handle turned tdl the galvan- 
ometer gives the same reading as before ; the 
resistance of the rheostat is now the same as the 
resistance w‘hich wn\s to be measured, and it is 
measured by the number of cods of copper -wire on 
the insulating roller b. 

RHESUS MONKEY {Macacus rhesus), or Ben- 
gal Monkey, a well-known East Indian species of 
monkey of the family Cercopithecidfe, kno-v\m to the 
Hindus as bandar. It is a strong species with 
powerful limbs, but -v\dthout the ruff or beard found 
in some allied species. The body attains a length 
of about 2 feet, and the tail is of medium length. 
Brown is the prevailing colour, but the bare face 
and the callosities are flesh-coloured or red. The 
rhesus monkey is very intelligent and mischievous, 
and the young ones can be easily tamed. In several 
parts of India the Hindus protect this species, for 
-^vhich they have a great veneration. 

RHETORIC (Greek, rhetorihe, from rhetor, an 
orator), in its -widest sense, may be regarded as the 
theory of eloquence, -whether spoken or \\Titten, and 
treats of the general rules of prose style, in Hew of 
the end to be served by the composition. Speech 
is addressed to the understanding, the will, and the 
taste; it treats of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and is therefore didactic, critical, and pathetic 
or practical. These different objects are often united 
in the same work, which therefore partakes of all the 
three characters above mentioned ; but at the same 
time one or the other character so far prevails as to 
give a predommant temper to the whole. In a 
narrower sense rhetoric is the art of persuasive 
speaking, or the art of the orator, which teaches the 
composition and delivery of discourses intended to 
move the feelings or sway the will of others. These 
productions of the rhetorica.1 a.rt are designed to be 


pronounced in the presence of hearers with appro- 
priate gesture and declamation, and they often 
therefore require a different style of composition 
and arrangement from those works which are hi- 
tended simply to be read and not oratorically de- 
claimed, and which are embraced in the jurisdiction 
of rhetoric in its widest sense. The Romans dis- 
tinguished three kinds of eloquence — the demon- 
strative, occupied vdth praise or blame, and addressed 
to the judgment; the deliberative, which acts upon 
the will and the inclinations by persuasion or dis- 
suasion; and the judicial or forensic, which is used 
in defending or attacking. The Greeks divided 
discourses according to their contents as relating to 
precepts {Loyous), manners (cthe), and feelings [fcithe), 
and as therefore calculated to instruct, to please, 
and to move — a division easily reconcilable with the 
former. The Romans had also a corresponding 
division into the genus diccndi tenue, mediocre, and 
sublime. Modern eloquence has been distinguished, 
according to the subject to which it relates, into 
that of the senate, the bar, the j^ulpit, and the 
platform. In the wider sense, as above explained, 
rhetoric treats of prose composition in general, 
whether in the form of historical works, philo- 
sophical dissertations, practical j^recepts, dialogues, 
or letters, and therefore includes the consideration 
of all the qualities of prose composition, purity of 
style, structure of sentences, figures of speech, &c., 
in short, of whatever relates to clearness, precise- 
ness, elegance, and strength of e.xpression. In the 
narrower sense of rhetoric, as the art of persuasive 
speaking, it treats of the invention and disposition 
of the matter. The latter includes the arrangement 
of the j^arts, which are the exordium or introduc- 
tion, naiTation (when necessary), proposition and 
division, proof or refutation, and conclusion or 
peroration ; and the elocution, which relates to the 
style, and requires elegance, purity, and precision. 
The deliver}' or pronunciation also falls here. Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian are the principal writers 
on rhetoric among the ancients ; and the most valu- 
able English works on this subject are Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, 
and the treatises of Whately, Spalding, Bain, &:c. 

RHEUhlATISM, a disease which is usually 
caused by exposure to cold and -wet, and is thus 
related to climate, season, and weather. One attack 
I predisposes to subsequent attacks ; so that a person 
who has once suffered from rheumatism is exceed- 
ingly liable to a recurrence on exposure to chill or 
damp. It is also a disease -\Hth a marked tendency 
to hereditary transmission. In its acute form 
rheumatism presents marked sjmiptoms, the chief 
of which may be said to be fever, severe joint pains, 
and profuse sour sweats. In this form it constitutes 
acute rheumatic fever. In some cases the disease 
attacks -^Hth great suddenness ; -within a few hours 
after exposure to wet or a chill the person becomes 
fevered, and complains of aching pains, specially in 
the joints, and the disease develops -^vfith rapidity: 
in other cases the person may suffer for a few days 
from sjnnptoms of an ordinary feverish cold, and the 
specially rheumatic symptoms gradually rise. But 
its fully- developed symptoms are as follows. There 
is a vaiHng degree of fever, sometimes very high. 
The pains are severe, sometimes so severe that the 
slightest movement is unbearable. It chiefly attacks 
the larger joints, knee, shoulder, elbow, v*rist, ankle. 
Beginning in one joint it passes to others, so that 
one is often just recovering vdien another is attacked. 
The joint is swollen, tender, red, and hot, and 
suppuration is a rare occurence. 'When the in- 
flammation subsides the joint is left with a feeling 
of soreness and stiffness. The skin is covered v.'ith 
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a sour-smeUing perspiration, which is very j^rofuse. 
AVhen the severe attacks on the joints have ceased 
the muscles and their tendons often are the seat of 
aching sensations and feelings of cramp. An 'attack, 
if untreated, may last from two weeks to six weeks 
or longer, and relapses are not uncommon, and 
chronic affections of the joints may remain. In the 
com’se of the attack complications frequently arise, 
of which the most serious is an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the membrane surrounding the heart or of 
the valves of the heart. In fact, rheumatic fever is 
one of the common causes of valve disease of the 
heart. Lung and kidney complications are also 
frequent. Short of this severe form rheumatism 
may occur in a great variety of degrees, few joints 
being attacked, or only slightly., and with little, if 
an}'-, obvious general disturbance. Sj^eciall}- in per- 
sons who have had one attack is a sliglit exposure 
to cold or damp, or a mere change in weather, likely 
to occasion joint pains. Slighter degrees of rheu- 
matism may also attack chiefly soft parts, muscles, 
tendons, and nerves, and thus there may be muscular 
rheumatism, tendinous rheumatism, rheumatic neu- 
ralgia, &c. In an acute attack a patient requires 
light easily - digested food, specially milk food, 
butcher’srmeat being forbidden, and the best drink 
is soda-water, or that with millc. The most gener- 
ally successful medicinal treatment is with salicylate 
of soda, given in 20-grain doses in water every two 
hours till the pains are relieved and the fever abates, 
and thereafter four times daily for several days. 
If this treatment fails, acetate of potash .should be 
given in 30-grain doses every three or four hours. 
The patient should be clothed in wmoUen material, 
and should carefully avoid damp. 

IIHIG-AS, C0N.STANTIKE, the Tyrtmus of modern 
Greece, the first mover of the war for Grecian 
independence, was born about 1753 at Velestino 
(the ancient Pherse), a small town of Thessaly. He 
wrote not only in Greek but also in French, and was 
a poet and a proficient in music. Pie formed the bold 
plan of freeing Greece from the Ottoman Porte by 
means of a great secret association (the Hetairaea), 
and succeeded even in bringing powerful Turks into 
his con.spiracy, among others the celebrated Passwan 
Oglou. He then went to N^ienna, where many rich 
merchants and some learned men of liis nation re- 
sided. From this place he kept up a secret corre- 
spondence with the most important confederates in 
(Greece and in other parts of Europe. At the same 
time he composed in his native language a number 
of patriotic songs, calculated to inflame the imagi- 
nation of the Greek youth and to embitter them 
against the Mussulmans. He perished at the age of 
forty-five. Having been arrested in Trieste he was 
witli several other pnsoners conducted to Vienna. 
Hliigas and three others of those arrested were sent 
back in chains to Belgrade, in May, 1.798, and were 
put to death by the Tmkish authorities. The in- 
fluence of Ilhigas survived his death. During the 
Greek war of Independence, which ultimately led to 
the emancipation of their country from the Turkish 
yoke, his songs were in the mouth of everyone. 
The most celebrated of them are his translation and 
adaptation of the Marseillaise. 

BPIIN, Bas- (Lower Khine),.a former department 
of France, in the east of the country, .and lying on 
the Rhine, below Haut-Rhin, with an area of 1.758 
square miles, and a population in 1866 of 588,970. 
It now forms j^art of the German imperial territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine, corresponding pretty closely with 
the government of Hiederelsass (Lower Alsace). 

RIIIH, Haut- (Uppe’r Rhine), formerly a depart- 
ment of France, bounded on the nortli by Bas-Rhin, 
.i\nd on the east by the Rhine; area, 1586 square miles; 


X)op. in 1866, 530,285; capital, Strasbourg, ^yith 
the exception of Belfort and a small di.strict round 
that fortress, it now forms part of the German imperial 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine, corresponding closely 
with the government of Oberelsass (Upper Alsace). 

RHINE (Latin, Jlhenus ; French, iLhin ; German, 

I Rhein ; Dutch, Rijn ; Italian, Reno), the finest river 
I of Germany, is also one of the most important rivei-s 
of Europe, as its direct cour.se is 460 miles long and 
its indirect course about 800 miles ; the area of its 
basin is about 86,600 square miles. It is formed in 
the Swiss canton Grisons by three main streams 
called the Vorder, Mitteb and Hinter Rhein, or the 
Upper, IV'Iiddle, and Lower Rhine. The Vorder 
Rhein rises in the .small Toma Lake (7690 feet 
high), lying to the north-east of the St. Gothard, 
and is augmented by two streams which unite with it 
near Chiamut (5380 feet). The Mittel Rhein Issues 
from a small lake west of the Lukmanierberg, tra- 
verses the Medelserthal, and joins the Vorder Rhein 
at Disentis, from which point the united stream is 
called Vorder Rhein. It takes an easterly direc- 
tion, and at Reichenau unites with the Hinter 
Rhein, which issues from the Rheinwald Glacier, in 
the Adula grou]!, and has a course of about 70 miles 
through the Rheinwald thal before reaching Reiche- 
nau. Here the stream takes the name of Rhine, has 
a width of 180 to 140 feet, and admits of floating. 
The Rhine first becomes properly navigable at Coii’e 
after receiving the Plessur. It now turns north, 
and shortly after being augmented by the Land- 
quart quits the Grisons, forms the boundary between 
the canton of St. Gall on the left and Liechtenstein 
and Voralberg on the right, receiving the 111 from 
the latter, and enters the Bodensee or Lake of 
Constance, continued by the Unfersee. On issuing 
from the IJnterseeit flows west, separating Switzer- 
land from the Grand-duchy of Baden, and continues 
its course to Schaffhausen and Basel, receiving, as it 
proceeds, on the left the Goldach, Thur, Thos.Sj 
Glatt, and Aar, and on the right the Wutach and 
Alb, mountain streams of the Black Forest. At 
Schaflhausen the river forms perhaps the grande.st 
waterfalls in Europe. At Basel it again begins to 
flow north, when it separates the German territory 
of Alsace from Baden, forms the bomidary between 
the latter and the Bavarian Palatinate, flows there- 
after through the Grand-duchy of Hesse, forms the 
boundary first between it and Nassau, and then 
between Nassau and the Prussian Rhenish .province, 
till it wholly enters the lattei' at Coblenz. During 
the course from Basel now described it receives on 
the left the 111 and several little streams from the 
Vosges, nid the Lauter and Queich.; and on the 
right the Wiese, Elz, Rinzig, Murg, Pfinz, Neckar, 
Main, and Lahn ; and jDasses Breisach, Strassburg, 
Germersheim, Spires, Mannheim, Wornrs, Mainz-^ 
Biberich, and Bingen. Li Rhenish Prussia it re- 
ceives on the right the Wied, Sieg, Wupper, Ruhr, 
and Lippe, and on the left the Nahe, Moselle, Ahr, 
and Erft, and flows past the towns of Neuwied, 
Bonn, Cologne, Dusseldorf, and Wesel. Thereafter 
below Emmerich it enters the Dutch province of 
Gelderland, and shortly after divides into two 
branches, a south and a north. The south, caUed 
the Waal (anciently Vahalis), carries off two-thirds 
of its water, and joins the Maas or Meuse at 
Woudrichem. The north branch, after maldng 
several windings in its course to Arnhem, but still 
retaining the name of Rhine (Rijn), divides at 
Westervoort, before reaching Arnhem, into two 
branches. Of these the right proceeds as . the New 
Ijssel, in the bed of the canal which Drusus dug to 
connect the Rhine with the Old Ijssel, till it reaches 
Doesburg, where the New and Old Ijssel unite to 
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po-UT their accuiriTiIated waters into the Zuyder Zee. 
The left arm proceeds, under the name of Khine, in 
a course nearly parallel to the Waal, passing Wage- 
ningen Ojiid .Rheuen to Wijk-by-X)urstede, where it 
again bifurcates, sending a very feeble branch, under 
the name of the Crooked Rhine, to Utrecht, where, 
by the canal of Vaart, it communicates with the 
much larger branch, called the Leek, and flowing 
past Vianen and Schoonhofen unites with the Maas 
above Grimpen-op-de-Lek. The Crooked Rhine 
becomes little better than a ditch; on leaving Utrecht 
it proceeds towards Le^^den, and at the beginning of 
the nineteentli century was lost in the sand beyond 
R.at\\djk-aan-den-Rijn. At an earlier period it had 
here found an outlet into the ocean; and in more 
recent times, after surmounting many difficulties, the 
lost water of the Rhine has been collected in a canal, 
and b}’ the aid of three sluices the outlet has again 
been established. The breadth of the Rhine and°the 
character of its channel differ much at different parts 
oi its long course. Its breadth at Basel is 750 feet; 
between Stra-ssbmg and Spires from 1000 to 1200 
iCet; at Mainz 1.500 to 1700 feet; and at Schenlven- 
Bchanz, where it enters the jSTetherlands, 2150 feet. 
Its depth varies from 5 to 28 feet, and at Diisseldorf 
am ounts even to 5 0 feet. Rrom the Lake of Constance 
to Basel it has a ver}^ rocky bed, but longer 'down 
contains numerous islands, partly composed of sand 
and clay. Rrom Breisach severaL of the islands 
are clothed with herbage, and even admit of cultiva- 
tion ; between Strassburg and Germersheim they form 
thickets of brushwood. The Rhine abounds with 
fisli, including salmon and salmon-trout, but more 
especially stmgeon, lampreys, pflee, and carp. Wild 
fowl also abound on its banks and countless islands. 
Some gold is contained among the sands brought 
down into it from the mountains of Switzerland and 
of the Black Bores t. 

The navigation of the Rhine is very important, 
particularly for \A'est Germany. As already men- 
tioned, it first becomes navigable at Coire, in the 
Grisons ; but the continuous naUgation does not 
begin till below Schaffhausen, and the traffic in loaded 
vessels is not important above Spires. The naviga- 
tion is rendered dangerous by waterfalls, more espe- 
cially those of Schaffhausen, of Zurzach (near the 
mouth of the Wutach), of Laufenburg, and of Rhein- 
felden; it is also rendered dangerous by the Binger- 
loch, near Bingen, where the stream becomes sud- 
denly naiTOwed and confined between lofty preci- 
pices, and by similar causes, though in a less degree, 
at Bacharach, St. Goar, and at Unkel. 

The Rhine is distinguished alike by the beauty of 
its scenery and the rich fields and vineyards which 
clothe its banks. Hence no river in Germany, more 
especially since the introduction of steam-vessels, 
attracts so many tourists. Brom Basel to Mainz it 
flows through a wide vaUey, bounded on the left by 
the Vosges, and on the xight by the Black Borest 
and the mountains along the Bergstrasse. Brom 
Mainz the mountain ridges approach the stream at 
first only on the right bank, where they form the 
Rheingau; but at Bingen they begin to hem in the 
left bank also, and continue from thence to Kbnigs- 
winter to present a succession of lofty mountain 
summits, bold precipices, and wild romantic views. 
Pleasant towns and villages lie nestled at the foot of 
lofty hills; above them on all sides rise rocky steeps 
and slopes clothed vfith vines, and every now and 
then the castles and fastnesses of feudal times are 
seen frowning from precipices apparently inaccessible. 
At times the chain of ridges on either side opens 
out, and allows the eye to wander into romantic val- 
leys, along which tributaries of less or greater mag- 
aflnide keep dashing down or gi'aduaUy winding to 


the parent stream. On the river itself much addi- 
tional variety and beauty are given to the sceneiy 
by the constant recurrence of picturesque and ver- 
dant islands. 

RHIHB, CoNFEDERATioi^"' OF. See Confedera- 
tion OF THE Rhine. 

R-HINE, Province of the, or Rhenish Prussia 
(German Rhein'proinnz), a proWnce of Prussia, be- 
riveen the imperial territory of Alsace-LoiTaine, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxemburg, Hesse, Hesse-Nassaii, 
the Bavarian Palatinate, and the province of West- 
phalia; area, 10,415 square miles. In the south it 
is hilly, being traversed by the ranges of Hohe- 

een, Eiffel, Hoch-wald, Idar-wald, and Hundsrtick, 
It is watered by the Rhine, the Moselle, and some 
affluents of the Meuse. The proportion of unproduc- 
tive land is very small. Grain, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, hops, oil-seeds, grapes, and other fruits are 
cultivated; and homed cattle, horses, sheep, goats, 
and svdne are extensively reared. It is the most 
important mineral district in the kingdom, iron, cop- 
per, lead, coal, zinc, gypsum, clay, marble, alabaster, 
and porphyry being wrought. It is likewise a most 
active manufacturing district, there being numerous 
iron-worksandmachine-shops, chemical-works, sugav- 
refineries, glass-works, porcelain-works; cotton, wool- 
len, Hnen, and silk spinning and weaving factories ; 
and paper, oil, fulling, grain, and other mills; mth 
above 2000 breweries, and above 3000 distilleries. 
It is divided into the ffve governments (Regieriings- 
! bezirke) of Cologne, Diisseldorf, Aachen, Trier, and 
Coblenz. Pop. (1S95), 5,106,002; (1900), 5,759,798, 
of whom about a fourth are Protestants, three-fourths 
Roman Catholics, and the rest principally Jews. 
RHIHE WINE. See Rhenish Wines. 

RHINOCEROS, a genus of Ungulate or Hoofed 
^Mammalia, included in the family Rhino cerotidee, of 
the^ Ungulate dhdsion Perissodactyla (which see). 
Ibis genus includes several v/ell-maiked species, and 
the characters of the family are found in the rounded 
blunt muzzle, in the absence of canine teeth, and in 
the presence of incisors in both jaws. The molavs 
number seven on each side of each jaw, and possess 
tuberculate crowns. The skull is of pyramidal form, 
and the nasal bones are very prominently developed, 
and support one or more ‘ horns,’ v hich, however, 
are unpaired or median in their position. The feet 
possess three toes each, the toes being encased in 
hoofs. These animals are aU of large size and un- 
gainly form, and the skin is usually thrown into 
folds of mure or less definite kind. The Rhinoceros 
has been generally supposed to represent the fabled 
‘tmicorn’ of the ancients; this supposition arising 
fi’om the fact of these animals possessing nasal horns, 
which fancy and superstition would readily alter into 
the more elegant appearance of the unicorn’s horn 
and at the same time invest the body of the Rhin- 
oceros with the more comely proportions of the my- 
thical animal. The horns of the Rhinoceros consist 
each of longitudinal united fibres; these structures 
being of epidermic origin, and presenting the hom- 
ology of a group of largely developed and modified 
hairs. When two horns are developed, the hinder 
one is borne by the frontal bones, and is situated in 
the middle line behind the front horn. The front 
horn is generally much larger than the hinder one, 
the latter, when lai’ger, possessing a different shape 
from the front structure. These animals feed chiefly 
upon grasses and the foliage of trees, and inhabit 
marshy places, lii the present day they are confined 
to tropical climates, and occur in Africa and Asia 
and the lai'ger islands of the Indian or Malayan 
archipelago, althongl^ as will be presently noted, their 
geological or past distribution was of a much more 
extensive character. 
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Tbe most familiar species is the typical One-horued 
or Indian Khinoceros {JRhinoccros: unicoi'nis or Jn~ 
dicus, shown on plate at Ungulata), which, like 
all the Asiatic species, has the skin thrown into 
very definite folds, corresponding to the regions of 
the body. The horn of this species is black, and 
usually very thick. Its average length is about 
0 or 6 feet ; its colour a deep brownish black, tinged 
with a purplish hue; but the colour in the young 
animal is said to be much paler than that of the 
adult. The upper lip is very large, and overhangs 
the lower: it is furnished ^Nuth strong muscles, and is 
employed by the animal somewhat as the elephant 
uses his trunlc. The earn are large, erect, and pointecL 
The skin is naked, rough, and extremely thick; about 
the neck it is gathered into large folds; a fold also 
extends bekvveen the shoulders and fore-legs, and 
another from the hinder part of the back to the 
thighs. The tail is slender, fiat at the end, and fur- 
nished at the sides with very stiff black haii-s. The 
legs are very short. This animal was well loiomi t-o 
the ancients, and was introduced into the games of 
the circus by Pompey. Prom the time of the fidl 
of the Poman Empii-e, however, it was lost sight of 
so completely, that, p>rior to the sixteenth centur}’, 
naturalists were of opinion that it had never existed, 
or, if so, that it was extinct- When the Portuguese, 
however, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and opened 
the way to India, these anunals again became known, 
and many were introduced into Europe. The first 
that appeared in England was in 1 dS 4. The Phin- 
oceros lives in shady forests adjoining rivers, or in 
the swivmpy jungles with which its native country 
abounds. Though possessed of great strength, and 
more than a match for either the tiger or the ele- 
> phant, it is quiet and inoffensive imless provoked. 
The female produces one at a birth. The gronuh of 
the young is very gradual, as, at the age of two 
pears, it sciu-cely attivins half its height. The sight 
of the Phinoceros is by no means acute, but, on the 
contniry, its senses of smelling and heai-ing are very 
keen. Its chief food is canes and shrubs. It was 
for a long time siip>posed that the tongue was hard 
and exceedingly i*ough: but recent observations have 
shovTi that it does not present these peculiarities. 
The fiesh somewhat resembles pork in taste, though 
of a stronger tiavour and coarser grain. 

Wery many fables were formerly in vogue concern- 
mg this animal and its horn, the latter structure 
being alleged to be capable of detecting poison, 
which eiiervesced when thi'ouTi upon it, a presumed 
quality which caused it to be highly valued by 
eastern potentates. Tbe babit these animals have 
of rolling in the mud of their marshes, is appxarently 
calculated to piviect them from the attack of mos- 
quitoes and other insects which infest the. soft tender 
parts beneath the folds of the sldn. 

The Javanese or Sondaic Phinoceros (iv. Sondaicus) 
is distinguished from the Indian species by its 
smaller size, and by differences in the disposition of 
the skin-folds. It appears to be chiefiy nocturnal in 
its habits, and has been Trained to bear a saddle and 
to be driven. The horn is also shorter than in the 
Indian sp^ecies, iind the tail is terminated by curious 
lateral fi’inges of hair. The legs are longer, and 
proportionally more slender than in the Indian 
Phinoceros, This form occurs in Java, SumateT, and 
Borneo. The Sumatran species {E. Sumatrcnsh) 
is also fonnd in Sumatra and in the Malay Penin- 
sula. In this form the skin-folds are not at all weP 
marked, and two horns are developed, the first of 
these being the longer mid sharper. The hide is of 
black colour, and covered by a thin coating of bristly 
hairs. The neck is short and heavy and the limbs 
stunted. The head is much elongated: and the 


animal is said to be of a very mild temperament, 
even approaching to timidity. 

The typical Airican Phinoceros, Phinaster or Bo- 
rele (ii. bicornis), foimd in Cape Colony and Southern 
Africa generally, is the best known of the African 
species. This form, like other African species, pos- 
sesses no sldn-folds. The horns are of very charac- 
teristic conformation, the front horn being broad and 
raised as on a base, sharp-pointed, and cm-ved slightly 
backwards, whilst the hinder horn is short and coni- 
cal. The head is rounded. This animal appears to 
be of ferocious disposition, and is quick and active, 
and greatly feared by the natives. The food con- 
sists of roots, which it digs out of the earth by aid 
of its horn. The Keitloa or Sloan’s Phinoceros (iv, 
Keitloa)^ an allied Airican species, possesses the two 
horns of nearly equal length, the liinder being ele- 
vated above the front one. This form is also avoided 
on account of its morose temper. The upper lip is 
, specially pendent. The Common "White Phinoceros 
or Mohogu (iv. or Cei-atoiJierium Simiis) of Africa, is 
larger than either of the preceding species, and its 
front horn, when fiiUy gro'wn, may attain a length 
of 3 feet, the second being short and of conical form- 
The colour is a dirty white. The muzzle is square 
and the head elongated. This species is of quiet 
docile temperament. Its flesh is savoury and the 
hide is very thick. The Kobaoba or Bong-horned 
MTiite Phinoceros (E. or C. Osw^Ui) is of much rarer 
occurrence than any of the preceding African species. 

It is fonnd in the interior, and generally to the east 
of the Limpopo Piver. The front horn in this species 
is nearly straight, and iacliaes forwm*ds, so as to 
bring its tip near to the ground when the animal 
charges or runs. The side of the horn is thus fre- 
quently rubbed by contact with the earth. This long 
horn may attain a length of 34 or 4 feet, and straight 
ramrods are made from it. In the White Phmo- - 
ceroses the upper lip is non-prehensile, and in- the 
African species generally no lower inc:^or teeth are 
developed 

The Phinocerotidte form a group of great interest 
to the paleontologist, there being numerous fossil and 
extinct species first found in the Miocene formations, 
and ranging through the succeeding rocks of the ter- 
tiary period of geology. The group in which the 
nostiils were separated by a bony pai-tition or doUonj. 
and in which incisor teeth were wanting in the adult, 
is represented by the E. ticharhinus or Woolly Phino-.,^ 
ceros, a form which was essentially northern in its A 
distribution, and which possessed two horns, but no 
skin- foldings. Its remains do not occur in America, 
but ai'e found in England and throughout Europe. It 
was essentially a post-glacial mammal, and in time 
preceded the Mammoth (which see). Its remains 
first appieai' in the lowest brick earihs of the Thames 
valley — these deposits being pre-glacial, but of later 
age than those in which the Mammoth remains first 
occur. The Woolly Phinoceros remains are also 
fonnd in Quaternary cave - deposits, and in valley- 
gravels. The limbs of this form were of very robust 
miike. In other fossil species of Phinoceros — such 
as in E, Megarhinus of the Pliocene beds of Italy 
and Prance, and of the Cromer forest bed and lower 
Thames brick earths of England — ^no bony partition 
existed between the nostrils, and the incisor teeth 
were of moderate size. In E. incmrus also no cloison 
existed, and large incisors were present, remains of 
thi.^ form — .4cer0i?iernim of some authors — occurring 
in iMiocene formations. An imperfect bony mssal 
pvartition existed in the E. FiriLsciLs and E. kemi‘ 
urchu^ or hyiorhinus (Owen). The former possessed 
two horns, its remains being fonnd in Pliocene and 
Post-Pliocene formations. The latter was also bicom^ 

; had no canine or incisor teeth, and occurs in Post- 
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Pliocene deposits — such as the Thames brick earths 
and cave deposits. The typical genus Acerother- 
ium was formed to include hornless Rhinoceroses of 
Miocene age, and the members of this genus have 
the feet four-toed; but the R. incisivus of Cuvier, 
already mentioned, and included with these forms, 
possessed three toes only. 

RHINOPLASTIC OPERATION, the surgical 
operation of restoring the nose when lost by disease 
or injury (early practised in India by the Brahmans), 
by means of a triangular piece of skin cut from the 
forehead, and drawn down to its new position while 
stiU attached to the face by the lower angle; or the 
piece of skin may belong to the arm. In 1442 
Branca, a Sicilian physician, operated by means of 
a piece of skin cut from the arm of the individual ; 
and after him this method was preserved in the 
family of the Bajani as a secret, until Caspar Taglia- 
cozzi (Taliacotius in Latin) practised it in Bologna, 
and made it public in 1597. Hence the operation 
received the name of the Taliacotian operation. 

RHIO, or Riodw, a seaport belonging to the 
Dutch, in the Indian Archipelago, on the islet of 
Tandjong Pinang, in a bay on the south side of the 
Island of Bintang, 50 miles south-east of Singapore. 
It is defended by a fort, and consists of a European 
town, which is clean and handsome, and a Chinese 
or native town, which contrasts with it in both 
respects. Among many good buildings are the gov- 
ernor’s house, a Protestant church, and a school It 
was declared a free port in 1828, and having a capa- 
cious haven where large vessels find anchorage, carries 
on a considerable trade. It is the capital of a Dutch 
residency, comprising the islands in the immediate 
neighbourhood, forming the Rhio Archipelago, the 
Linga group, and the Tambelan, Amambas, and 
Natuna Islands, as well as the districts of Kampar, 
Siak, and Indragiri, on the east coast of Sumatra. 
ITie population of the residency is estimated at 
108,000. 

RHIZANTHEiE, or Rhizogens (Greek, literally 
‘root-flowering’ plants), a remarkable group of 
plants, considered by Bindley as forming a separate 
class, which he placed in a position intermediate 
between the ThaUogens and the Endogens. They 
resemble the former in the absence of leaves and in 
their loose cellular organization. Some, perhaps all, 
of them spring from a shapeless cellular mass analo- 
gous to the thallus of fungi. On the other hand, 
they resemble more perfect plants in having flowers 
and a complete sexual apparatus, v*ith this difierence, 
that the embryo has no visible radicle or cotyledon. 
They are all parasitical plants. In colour they are 
brown, yellow, or purple — never srreen. Their form 
is very various. The class was di-vided by Bindley 
into the orders Balanophoraces, C}i;inace 2 B, and 
Rafflesiaces. These are now always placed among 
the dicotyledonous angiosperms, and in more re- 
cent systems they are classed with the polypetalous 
dicotyledons. The Cytinaces are combined with 
the Raffiesiacem, and the order classed in one group 
with Aristolochiaces (birthwort) and Hydnoracem. 
Balanophoracem forms one member of a nearly 
related group, to which belong also Loranthaces 
(mistletoe), »S:c, 

RHIZOBOLACEBE, the suwarro-nut order, con- 
sisting of exogenous trees of large size, with oppo- 
site digitate leaves; flowers with five to six sepals 
more or less combined, five to eight unequal petals, 
and numerous stamens arising with the petals from 
a hypogynous disk ; seeds reniform, exalbnminous, 
with a cord dilated into a spongy excrescence ; radicle 
very large. There are only eight species known, 
consisting of large trees growing in the forests of 
South America. One of them {Carvocar biiturQsiLm\ 
Von XIB 


a gigantic tree of Demerara, yields the souari, 
suwarro, or surahwa nut, the kernel of which is 
esteemed as the most agreeable of the nut kind. The 
shell of the nut is thick, and not easily broken; the 
fruit grows in bunches, and where the nuts are in 
contact they bear the marks of pressure, being pro- 
longed into a narrow edge on one side, and rounded 
off on the other, resembling a pouch or bag mth the 
mouth closed. The colour is a fine reddish-brown. 
A bland sweet oil is expressed from the kernels. 
The difficulty of gathering the nuts, consequent on 
the great bidk of the trees, is said to be the reason 
of the restricted supply sent to this country. The 
timber is used in ship-budding. 

RHIZOPODA See Protozoa. 

RHODE ISLAND, the smallest of the United 
States of North America, is bounded on the north 
and east by Massachusetts, south by the Atlantic, 
and west by Connecticut; length, north to south, 
49 miles; greatest breadth, 32 miles; area, 1250 square 
miles. The surface, which in the north is hilly and 
rugged, but elsewhere generally level, is divided into 
two parts by NarragansettBay, a fine body of water 
about 30 mdes long by 15 miles broad, and contain- 
ing several islands, and among others the one which 
gives the state its name. The principal rivers are 
the Pawtucket and the Pawtuxet, both affluents of 
the Providence, which falls into NarragansettBay, 
and the Pawcatuck, which falls into Stonnington 
Harbour. The climate, particularly that of the 
island of Rhode Island (which has an area of 5^> 
square miles) is mild and equable, and well adapted, 
from its pleasant summers and temperate winters, 
for invalids from the south. The soil (except on the 
insular portion of the state) is only of indifferent 
fertility, but from careful and skilful cultivation 
raises good crops, particularly of Indian corn and 
oats. Manufactures form the staple industry, and 
cotton and woollen goods give employment to num- 
erous mills and factories, and a few vessels are built. 
The foreign trade, once considerable, has greatly 
decayed in consequence of the rivalry of neighbouring 
ports possessed of greater advantages. Length of 
railways open for traffic at end of 1892, 223 miles. 
The chief religious denominations are the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and Methodists. 
Eor the higher branches of education the only col- 
legiate institution is Brown University at Provi- 
dence. In 1900 there were 61,000 pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools, and over 3000 in the secondary schools. 
The government is vested in a governor, a senate of 
thirty-seven members, elected for four years; and a 
House of Representatives of seventy- two members, 
elected annually by universal suffrage. The state 
sends two deputies to the House of Representatives 
of the general Congress of the United States, and, 
like aU other states, is represented by two members in 
the Senate. The most important town is Pro Wdence ; 
but there is no proper capital, as the legislature holds 
its sittings not only at it, but also at Ne^vport- 
Rhode Island was first settled in 1635 by a small 
colony headed by Roger 'Williams, who had been 
banished from Massachusetts for his religious opinions. 
Others banished for the same cause joined him in 
1638. A charter was afterwards obtained from 
Charles IL securing universal toleration, and- vesting 
the government in a governor, deputy governor, ten 
assistants, and representatives chosen by the freemen 
of the towns. This form of government continued 
in force, with a few modifications, till the adoption 
of the present constitution in May, 1843. Pop. in 
1870, 217,353: in 1890, 345,506: i 1900, 428,556. 

RHODE ISLAND, an island situated in Nar- 
raganset Bay, lat, 41'^ 25' x. ; Ion. 71'’ 20' w. The 
state of Rhode Island takes its name from this 
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island. It is about 15 miles from north to south, 
and 34 wide, and is divided into three touuiships — 
New^iort, Portsmouth, and hliddletown. It is a 
noted resort for invalids from southern climates. The 
island is very fertile, pleasant, and healthful ISTumer- 
ous sheep are fed on the island, besides cattle and 
horses. 

RHODES (ancient Greek, ii/iodo.s; Latin, 7l7^od'»^;), 
a Turkish island in the iMediterraneau, off the south- 
west coast of Asia iMinor. from which it is 12 miles 
distant. It measures about 45 miles in length 
from south-west to north-e^ist; gi'eatest breadth, 
about 20 miles; area, 4 10 square miles. Lengthwise 
it is traversed by a chain of mountains, reaching in 
Attairo a height of 4070 feet. The surface is gener- 
ally irregular, but miicb of it is very fertile, though 
cultivation is in an extremely backward state. Tl\e 
climate is delicious. The island is sufficiently well- 
watered, though the streams are small. Coniferous 
trees are still abundant, as are also pistachios, myr- 
tles, rhododendrons, Ac. Wheat, barley, olives, 
cotton, grapes, hgs, oranges, and other fruits are 
amongst the principal productions. Of cereals, how- 
ever, there is not enough raised to suppl}^ the home 
demand, but fruit, vegetables, olive-oil, are exported 
in considerable quantities, ;is are also sponges. The 
pop. is estimated at about 30,000, about 20,000 
being Greeks. The capital is Rhodes (see next art.). 

Rhodes was a celebrated island in antiquity. The 
oldest traditions point to an emd}' settlement of the 
island by some of the civilized races of Western 
Asiiv. Subsequently, but still at an early period, it 
was settled by Dorians from Greece. Homer men- 
tions three Dorian settlements, Camirus, Liudus, and 
lalysus. The Rhodians soon became an iiniX)rtaiit 
maritime people, and founded colonies in Sicil}", Italy, 
and Spain, and on the coasts of Asia Elinor. Their 
maritime laws were excellent, and were regarded on 
all the coasts of the ^Mediterranean as embodying 
the fundamental principles of international law. At 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Rhodians 
were subject to Athens; but in 412 B.c., the twentieth 
3'ear of the war, they joined Sparta. For a time the 
Spartan or oligarchial party maintained the ascend- 
ant, but it was ill constant conflict with the Athenian 
or democratic party, and the island was subject t-o 
Sparta or Athens according as the one or the other 
party got the upper hand This continued till the con- 
clusion of the Social war in 355 b.c., when the inde- 
pendence of the island was aclmowledged by both. It 
was compelled by Alexander the Great to submit to 
the ^Macedoni.an yoke, but regained its independence 
after his de:\th, and rose to power and prosperity, so 
that it even received from the Romans Caria and 
Lycia in return for the assistance rendered them in 
the war with Antiochus the Great of S^Ha early in 
the second century B.c. About twenty- years later 
(16S B.C.) it lost the favour of Rome by siding with 
Perseus, for which it w:is punished bj" the loss of its 
possessions in Asia Winor. In the first centur}" after 
Christ it was made part of a Roman province. It 
does not again acquire importance till the middle 
ages. About 651 it was taken possession of b}^ the 
Caliph IMoandyah, and in the followmg centuries 
was a frequent subject of contest between Christians 
and hlohammedaus. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century it was divided between Greek and 
Tnrlcish masters, and only owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Byzantine emperor, when in 1309 (according 
to Gibbon, August 15, 1310) it was taken by the 
Imights of St. J ohn, from this time often called the 
knights of Rhodes. By them it was held till 1522, 
when they were forced to surrender their capital to 
Solyman IL, and to abandon the island to the Turks, 
with whom it has rem.ained ever smee. 


RHODES, a to^^ni at the north-eastern extremity 
of the island of the same name, .^klthough gi'eatly 
reduced from what it was in ancient times, it still 
has an imposing appearance. There are several 
churches converted into mosques, a convent, and the 
palace of the graud-mastei-s; a college or medi’essa, 
and a small public library. Its harbour, formerly 
so famed, is now half filled np mth sand, and only 
accessible to small vessels. It is divided into two 
by a ruined mole, on the end of which is a lighthouse, 
and which protects the inner basin from all winds. 
It is supposed that the famous Colossus stood beside 
the passage from the outer to the inner basin. The 
Colossus, the work of an artist named Chares, was 
made of brass, and was erected in honour of Apollo, 
the tutelary deity of Rhodes, and is said to have 
been 105 feet high. It was set up about the year 
27S B.C., and was thro^\^l down by an earthqualce 
fift\-sLx years thereafter, and la^^ where it fell fur 
nearly S90 years, or till a.d. 667, when the island 
having been taken by the Saracens, they broke the 
statue to pieces, and sold the brass. Rhodes was 
founded in 40S B.c., and was in ancient times one of 
the most celebrated of Greek cities, and pai'ticularly 
distinguished for its wealth, commerce, and naval 
prowess, being one of the last which surrendered to 
the Roman arms. It was no less distinguished for 
the beauty and regularity of its architectm'e and for 
its literal'}' emiueiice, which made it, so to speak, one 
of the great uuiversit}^ towns of the ancient Roman 
world. In the year B.c. 805-304 it successfully re- 
; sisted the siege laid against it Demetrius Polior- 
! cetes, who ultimatel}' concluded a treaty with the 
■ Rhodians, and in admiration of their heroic defence 
I presented them with the engines that he had used 
in the siege. It was again nnsuccessfull}' besieged 
from hlay 25 to August 17, 14S0 — ou this occasion 
by the sultan, hlahomet II. On the 22d of December, 
1522, it surrendered to Solyman II. after a siege of 
seven months. It is subject to earthquakes, and has 
been much injured by them in recent years. Pop. 
about 10,000. 

RHODEZ. See Rodez. 

RHODIU^I, a metal belonging to the platinum 
group, discovered by Wollaston in ISO 4. It occurs 
in small quantities in various platinum ores. Rho- 
dium is a gra^dsh-white metal; it is ver}^ hard, very 
infusible, scarcely softening in the flame of the 0x5'- 
hydrogen blou*pipe; it is unaltered in the air at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but oxidizes at a red heat. It is 
insoluble in acids, but is readily oxidized by fusion 
with nitre. The specific gravity of fused rhodium 
is 12T; its atomic weight is 103. The compounds 
of this metal have not been much studied. 

RHODODENDROiSr, the name of a genus of 
evergreen shrubs mth beautiful flowers, belonghig 
to a sub-order of the Ericaceae, and chiefly inhabiting 
the mountainous regions in Europe, ISTorth and South 
America, and Asia. ‘The rhododendron (says Pax- 
ton) is decidedly one of the finest of all known genera, 
containing some of the most handsome, elegant, and 
showy shrubs, all of which are admirably adapted 
either for ornamenting the greenhouse or slirubbery, 
or for planting singly on lawns. Peat soil is most 
suitable to these plants, but they may also be grown 
in sand}^ loam or vegetable mould.’ The varieties 
are very numerous, and the colours range through 
rose, pink, lilac, scarlet, purple, red, and white. H, 
chrysanihum.^ a Siberian species, possesses nai'cotic 
properties; M. fcrrugincum and hirsutmii are abun- 
dant on the S\viss Alps; R. DaJhoxmcc is an epiphytic 
species. Dr. Hooker found R. nivalc on the Thibetan 
mountains at a height of 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 
!Major Madden states that in Kmnaon R. arbor eum 
attains a height of 40 feet. 
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KHOJSIE, a department in France, bounded on 
the north by Saone-et-Loire, on the east by Ain and 
Isere, and on the south and west by Loire; area, 
1077 square miles. The Cevennes stretch from 
north to south along its western frontier, but the 
surface lowers rapidly eastward to the SaOne and 
Pthone. The principal crops are wheat, buckwheat, 
maize, and potatoes. The vine and mulberry are 
also extensively cultivated. The minerals include 
coal, in limited extent and of inferior quality, argen- 
tiferous lead and copper. Manufacturing industry 
is largely developed, and in no part of the world 
are the foier sorts of silk goods produced in greater 
perfection. The other leading manufactures are 
muslin hats, tinsel, liqueurs, stax'ch, paper, and glass. 
The department is divided into the two arrondisse- 
ments of Lyon and ViUefranche, and is subdivided 
into twenty-nine cantons and 268 communes. The 
city of^Lyons is the capital. Pop. in 1901, 835,157. 

E.HONE (anciently, Rliodan us), a river in If urope 
which rises in Switzerland, near the east frontiers of 
the canton of Valais, about 18 miles w.s.w. of the 
source of the Vorder-Khein. Its precise origin is com- 
monty said to be in the Rhone glacier, between Mount 
Furca on the east, the GaUenstock on the north, and 
the Grimsel on the west, 5581 feet above the level of 
the sea; but the natives give the name of Rhodan 
or Rotten to three springs situated in a single basin 
at the foot of the jSlayenwand, at an elevation of 
5282 feet, the water of which flows with an equal 
temperature in summer and winter (61° to 63° Fabr.), 
and these they consider to form the true source of 
the Rhone. The waters from these springs join the 
stream from the glacier at a very short distance 
from their origin. The 3mimg river dashes down 
with great rapidity into the vaUey beneath, leaping 
from cascade to cascade; traverses the centre of 
Valais in a westerR direction, and near ViUeneuve 
enters the Lake of Geneva at its eastern extremity. 
On entering the lake its waters are surcharged with 
mud; but on issuing from it, at its south-west ex- 
tremity, at the town of Geneva, it is of a pure deep 
blue colour, soon after changed into a muddy brown 
by the accession of the glacier-born Arve, which 
joins it 1::V mile below Geneva. Proceeding south- 
west to the frontiei’s of the department of Ain 
in France, it tmms almost due south, forming the 
boundarj" between that department and Savoy; then 
turning suddenly north-west, traces the boundary 
betAveen the same department and that of Isere, and 
reaches Lyons. Here, having at least doubled its 
volume by the accession of the Saone, it proceeds 
almost due south, separating the departments of Rhone, 
Loire, Ardbche, and Gard on the west, from the de- 
partment of Isfere, Drome, and Vaucluse on the east. 
On approaching Avignon it takes a more circuitous but 
still southerly course, separates the department of Gard 
from that of Bouches-du-Rhone, traverses part of 
latter department, and finally falls into the Gulf of 
Lyons in the Mediterranean. At Arles it divides 
into two branches, the less of which, under the name 
of Old Rhone, flows south-west, forming the west 
side of the large delta, known by the name of the lie 
de Camargue. The main branch, under the name 
of Grand Rhone, continues its southerly comse, but 
again divides into two branches, and enters the sea 
by tvm mouths. The most important towns watered 
by the RhOne are Sion and Geneva in Switzerland, 
and Ljmns, Vienne, Tournon, Valener, Viviers, Pont 
St. Esprit, Avignon, Tarascon, Beaucaire, and Aides 
in France. The principal affluents are, on the right, 
the Valserine, Ain, Saone, Doux, Erieux, Ardfeche, 
Ceze, and Gard or Gardon; on the left the Dranse- 
Valaisane, Arve, Fier, Guiers, Bourbe, Ghre, Gal- 
auve, Isere, Drome, Roubion, Lez, Aigues, Sorgue, 
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and Durance. ^ Its whole course is about 580 miles 
of which 200 miles are in Switzerland, and 380 mile; 
in France. It is navigable for 360 miles. The basil 
of the Pi,h6ne, the area of which is 38,055 square 
miles, is Ixounded on the east by the Lepontian, Pen- 
nine, Graian, Cottian, and Maritime Alps; soutli-easi 
by the most southem ramification of the Maritimt 
Alps; north by the Bernese Alps, Jorat, Jura, Vosges 
and Faucilles; and west b}^ the Cevennes and Cote- 
d’Or. By means of a seiies of magnificent canals, tht 
navigation of the RhOne has been continued, without 
intenaiption, to the Rhine (through the Saone), Seine, 
Loire, and Garonne. 

RHONE, Bouches du. See Bouches - DU - 
Rhone. 

RHUBARB {Rheum), a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Polygonacere. The genus con- 
tains about twenty species, natives of central Asia, 
closely akin to the dock genus [Rumcx], from which 
it differs chiefly in having nine stamens. The pel- 
tate stigmas are three in number; the fruit three- 
winged; the stem upright, strong, branched, and 
covered in bud by membranous sheaths; the root- 
stock branched, fleshy, and strong; the leaves petio- 
late, very large, palmately veined, entire or lobed 
and toothed; and the small flowers, whitish or red in 
colour, arranged in large panicles of many-flowered 
clusters. The most important species is R. officinale, 
a native of eastern Tibet and western China. This 
species is the chief source of medicinal rhubarb, 
which is obtained from its rootstock; but several 
other species, such as R. palmatum, R. xindulatiim, 
R. Rhaponticum, &c., also contribute to the supply. 
Formerly rhubarb was imported to Europe overland 
by way of Russia, whence the name Russian rhuharh, 
but since the opening of Chinese ports to European 
commerce it comes direct from China by sea. Vari- 
ous kinds are distinguished by names indicating the 
part of China from which they come. Rhubarb is 
used in medicine chiefly as a purgative. In small 
doses it forms a valuable tonic to the stomach, and 
in such a case its effect is slightly astringent. It 
is useful in cases of diarrhoea or piles. The chief 
preparations are tincture of rhubarb, Gregory’s 
powder, and the compound rhubarb piU. The com- 
mon rhubarb, cultivated for the sake of its acidulous 
leaf-stalks, consists mainly of R. Rhaponticum. The 
leaf-stalks are used in making tarts, preserves, &c., 
and also for jxroducing a kind of wine. The root- 
stocks are also employed medicinally. 

RHUDDLAN, a borough, port, and parish of 
North Wales, in the county of l^int. The towm is 
3 miles n.N.w. of St. Asaph, and about the same 
distance from the sea, on the right bank of the 
Chvyd. It has the ruins of a magnificent castle, 
said to date from the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy; the remains of an old Cistercian abbey, and 
the fragments of the building where King Edward 
I. held his Parliament in 1283, wFen he passed the 
statute of Rhuddlan, making new' regulations for the 
government of Wales. Rhuddlan unites with Flint, 
&c., in returning a member to Parliament. Pop. of 
ecclesiastical parish in 1901, 1221. 

RHUMB -LINE, a line described on the earth’s 
surface by a ship sailing steadil}' in the direction of 
any one point of the compass, except one of the four 
cardinal points. A rhumb-line laid dowm on a map 
drawm on the principle of Mercator’s projection is 
a straight line cutting the meridians at a constant 
angle; but if a rhumb-line be drawn on a globe, so that 
it wdlL cut the meridians all at the same angle, it ^vill 
be found to be a spiral curve such that how'ever far 
it may be produced it will always a})proach the pole, 
but never reach it. This spiral is called a loxodromic 
curve. 
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BHUMBS, the pointe of tlie compass. See Co^r- 
PASS. 

BHUS. See Sumach. 

BHYL, a Avatering place in North Wales, in the 
comity of BHnt, 5.^ miles no^th-^Yest of St Asaph, 
and about 3 miles north-west of Bhuddlan. It is 
30 miles by rail from Chester, and about the same 
distance from Bangor. It has a fine sandy beach, 
and possesses the charm of a most interesting country 
at the back. The climate is dry and the winter 
temp^atiure high. Pop. (1S91), 6491; (1901), S473. 

BjBYA.IE, Bhtme, or BniE, in poetry, the corres- 
pondence of sounds in the terminating words or s^Ba- 
bles of verses. The vowel and the final articulations 
or consonants should be the same in sound. The 
initial consonants ought to be dillei'ent. In languages 
which have not, like the English, a great variety of 
shades between the soxmds of a, r, /, o, u (pronounced 
as in Italian), writei-s adhere strietl}’ to this rule; 
that is to say, the corresponding syllables have exactly 
tlie same vowel sound. English writei-s have allowed 
themselves certain licenses, and we find in the best 
English poets rhymes which strike an accurate ear 
as incorrect. In some instances, such as sXv/and liberti/, 
hand and cojnmandy (jonc and alonCy the correspond- 
ence in tlie lettei-s makes what might be called a 
rhyme to the eye, wliich supplies, in some measure, 
the want of correspondence in sound. In other in- 
stances, however, this is not the case, as in vcvc'ugc 
and change, remote and thought. Such rhymes may 
be tolerated if they only occur at rare intervals, but 
they must certainly be regarded as blemishes, and 
are carafully avoided by all who wish to 'write har- 
moniously. If the rh\mie is only in the last syllables, 
as iu/i>rp(nv and behave, it is called a male rh^Tne; if in 
the two last syllables, as bitter and. glitter, it is called 

female or double rhyme. Sometimes the last three 
syllables rhyme, as callositg and recijyrocitv, or the 
Italian d iaei n e and d u ra ei n e, or ta wla and fa vol a. This 
is called a triple rh\me, in Italian i\'rso sdrucciolo. 
This last sort of rhymes is p>rmcipally used in pieces 
of a comic or convei-s^itionB character. Bhymes which 
extend to more than three syllables are almost confined 
to the Ai*abians and Persians in their short odes (pac- 
elli’s), in which the same rh^Tue, carried through the 
whole }?oem, extends sometimes to four and more 
syllables. Some languages incline more to the male 
riivme, as the English, on account of its superabund- 
ance of monosyllables; others, as the Sj)anis.h and 
Italian, more to the female: the Germim and Preuch 
possess an ahnost equa.1 store of both. The female 
rhymes in Prench all contain an c mute in the last | 
syllable: and from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it has been the ahnost uniform practice 
among Prench pHX'ts in dramatic, heroic, elegiac, sat- 
irical, and other forms of poetry to make couplets of 
male rhymes alternate with others of female rh}.*mes. 
In the ode combinations of rhymes are used, but 
aiways regular. In the fable no fixed rule as to 
Bvme is observed at all. 


rhythmus, although the word is more probably oS 
Teutonic origin, and if connected with rhythmus at 
all, only very remotel}^ The use of rh 3 rme in the 
vulgar dialects of Latin was even more general than 
in ecclesiastical poems, as is shown by the poetic 
monuments of the Bomance nations belonging to the 
ninth and tenth centuries. In the Latin poems of 
the fathers of the church of the fourth century 
rhymes are more frequently used. The most ancient 
relics of Teutonic and ScandinaBan poetry are not 
in rh}Tue, but are distinguished by alliteration. The 
earliest use of rhyme in a Teutonic dialect is in 
Otfried’s Evangely, unatten in Prankish, in the latter 
part of the ninth century. The oldest forms of 
rh 3 Tned verse are the couplet and the continuation 
of one and the same rhyme through a whole piece. 
Sometimes rh}anes occur at the middle and end of a 
verse. Such verses are called Leonine. (See Leo- 
‘ m:xe Yeeses.) The Troubadoms first attempted a 
variety of ailificial combinations of rhyme in the 
sonnet, canzone, &c., and the Spaniards and Italians, 
'^^ith their musical languages and delicacy of ear 
perfected the foims of involved rhyme. The Italians 
however, at a later period, carried the artificial intri- 
cacies of rh}une to great excess, 

BHYMEB, Thomas, of Erceldoune, or Earlston, 
in Berudckshire, otherudse called Thomas the Bht- 
MER, was a poet or romancer, who flourished during 
the thii*teenth century. To this day the name of 
Thomas the Bh^mier is popularly loiown in Scotland 
as that of a prophet : and it is only through a dis- 
covery of the manuscript of a metrical romance 
ciUled Sir Tristram (supposed to be his work, though 
this is still a matter of dispute) that he has acquired 
a better claim to remembrance. The Prophecies of 
Thomas the Bhymer were published at Edinburgh 
in 1603 and 1615, and were repeatedly reprinted. 
The romance of Sir Tristram was considered to be 
lost, till a copy was discovered among the Auchin- 
leck manuscripts in the library of the faculty of 
advocates, Edinburgh, and published, 'udth introduc- 
tion and notes, by Sir AYalter Scott. A better 
edition is that of Gr. P. MNeill (Scottish Text 
Society, 1SS6). See also Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s 
edition of the Bomance and Propihecies of Thomas 
of Ercildoime (Early English Text Society, 1875), 
and Child’s Popular Ballads (pt. ii., 1SS4). 

BHYTHM, in general, means a measured division 
of time. The rhythm in dancing is made manifest 
to the eyes by steps, and in music and language to 
the ears by tones. We must refer the fondness for 
rh^Thm in the human mind to its love of order, har- 
mony," s^mime try, which lies at the basis of all the 
arts. As song, music, and dancing spnmg from the 
same sources, and in the earliest periods of nations 
I are actually united, the rhythm of all three has much 
in common. The rhythm of poetry is susceptible of 
the same exact divisions of time as the rhythm of 
I dancing and music; but rhetorical rhythnr is satis- 
I ned ^vith a pleasing cadence of syllables — an approxi- 



The modern use of rlnnne was not known to the 
ancient Greeks and Bonnuis. AVe meet, indeed, 
'with some rhymed verses in Grid, in which the 
rhyme was evidently intentional: but these exam- 
olcs are rara. It has been nstxl, on the other hand, 
rrom time immemorial among the Chinese, Hindus, 
Arades, and other orient;d nations. Bh^une began to 
he developed among western nations in the Latin 
poetry of the Christian Church. It is found nsed 
.-^s early as t.lie fourth century, and in subsequent 
centnries it became so prevalent that airrns?: rhyth' 
micuv: acqniivd the sense of 'rhymed ix>em,’ :md 
rhythmus ixv'me to be nsed for rhyme. Our spelling 
of the word rhyme is pivbably due t-o this fact, which 
led to the sup:v.sition of a connection between it and 


I matiou to the rhythm of verse, particularly at the 
I beginning and end of periods. The orator or eloquent 
I prose vuiter arranges his words in an expressive and 
I pleasing succession, but he does not follow precise 
i rules, like the versifier. The poetical rhythm, like 
I every species of rhythm, requires a succession of 
I morions of regular dirration, which, variously inter- 
j rupted, must yet be obvious, and combined, accord- 
j ing to the rules of beauty and grace, so as to form a 
I harmonious whole. In order to make rhythm please 
I its constituent pxarts must excite the f eeling of variety 
i in harmony or unity. The various parts must form 
i a whole, and exhibit a beginning, middle, and end, 
I by a measured rise and fall Phose parts which 
i receive the tV:as, the stress of the rh^rihin, are called 
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arsi^ (elevation), the other parts ihtsis {positioj de- 
pression). To denote the arsis the common acute 
accent is used (‘^), for example — 

SlDgula CLUilcque lociim tenednt Bortita decanter. 

The arsis must by no means be confounded with the 
long syllable, nor the thesis with the short syllable. 
The smallest rhythmical magnitude is the foot, by 
which every union of arsis and thesis is understood. 
A single word may constitute a foot; or the begin- 
niag and end of the foot may be in the middle of 
words. Bhythm can be imagined without words, and 
may be indicated by notes, or other signs of long 
and short syllables. Hence the rhythm may also be 
divided differently from the words, as we have just 
•seen; and the division of the words should not agree 
with the rhythmical feet, except where a rhythmical 
series is concluded, or the pausing of a part of the 
same requires a break in the text. In all other 
cases the divisions of the rhyt hm ought to separate 
tlie parts of words as much as possible. Such a 
divichng of the words of a line by the feet is called 
ccvsuraj and this name is also applied to the syllable 
or syDables so cut off from a word. The Komans 
divided the rhythmical feet, according to the number 
of syllables, into four of two syllables, eight of three 
syllables, and sixteen of four syllables, and called 
them, with the Greeks, thus— 

1. Fut of two SyllabUs, 

Pyrrh-iclilus. 

Spondeus. 

— Choreus, or Trochieus. 

— Iambus. 

2. FaiofthneSyllo.bles, 

wwN.- Tribracbys, 

llolossus. 

— N— w Dactyl us. 

w w — Anapcestus. 

Amphibrachys. 

— w — Am])hi m ac«r. 

BacchSus. 

Palimbaccheus, or AntibacchSua, 

S. Fed of four Syllahlts. 

■w w Proceleusmaticus (Dipyrrhichlua), 
DispondSus. 

— — w DichorSus, or Ditrocluuus. 
w — — Diiambus, 

— — Choriambus. 

Antispastus. 

lonlciis a minors. 

lonicus a uiajore. 

— P;uou priiuus. 

w — >-x w P;uon secvu 1 dus, 
ww — p;uon tortilla, 

— Pieon quartus, 

Epitriius primus, 

— ^ Epitrltiis socimdus 

— Epitritua tertius, 

Epitritus quartus. 

These feet are simple or compound, redundant or 
retrenched. The first consist of but one arsis and 

thesis, as &c. 

The second consist of two of each sort, of which one 
arsis and thesis, taken together, is considered as a 
single arsis or thesis, 

i — , or — £ 1 _ The third are such as con- 
tain, besides a simple foot, a short prefix or or 
in which feet of unlike quantity are connected with 
each other, 

The fourth sort are 

feet which, with two arses, have but one thesis, or 
have two arses immediately succeeding each other 
without a thesis between; for example, 


Of the simple feet, those 
only which have a long syllable in the arsis, and a 
short syllable in the thesis, afford na.tural varietr, as 


-i-w, -i-ww, w-i-, ww-i-. The trochee and dactyl, 
therefore, the iambus and anapest, are considered as 
the fundamental feet of all rhythm, with which the 
other feet can be brought into connection by resolv- 
ing a long syllable into two short ones, or by con- 
tracting two short into one long. Tor more infor- 
mation see Verse. 

RHVTINA, a genus of Sirenian Mammalia, which 
became extinct not long after its first discovery, 
having been exterminated by the agency of man. 
The Sirenia (which see) are sometimes classified with 
the Whales or Cetacea, but differ from the latter in 
many points. Living examples of this group are seen 
in the Manatee (which see) and Dugong or Halicore. 
The Bhytina, of which but one species, R. SteUenj 
was known, was discovered on a Hfctle island called 
Behring’s Island, situated in Behring’s Straits, off 
the coast of Kamtchatka, in 1741, by a party of ship- 
wrecked sailors belonging to Behring’s crew; Steller 
being one of the party who described the Bhytina, 
and his description being afterwards published at St. 
Petersburg. These animals were of large size and 
unwieldy bulk; and being defenceless, and easily 
taken, afforded food to the shipwrecked mariners. 
The average length appears to have been about 
25 feet; the circumference' being stated to average 
20 feet. True teeth hardly existed, but on each side 
of each jaw a large bony or fibrous plate existed, 
occupying very much the position of the molars. 
These plates were not true teeth, but may be com- 
pared to the homy pad seen in front of the upper 
jaw of Euminants; or more nearly, to the homy ' 
plates found in the mouth of existing Sirenia. The 
skin was thick, and appears to have been destitute of 
hairs. The tail-fin was crescentic in form, and front 
limbs only, in the form of swimming-paddles, were 
developed. The last Bhytina was killed in 1768 — 
just tw'enty-seven years after the first discovery, by 
modem science at least, of these forms; the subse- 
quent visits of ships in search of seals and sea-otters 
completely exterminating the species. 

BIALTO. See Venice, 

BIAZAN, a government in Bussia, bounded north 
by Vladimir, north-west by Moscow, west by Tula, 
south and east by Tambov; area, 16,249 square miles. 
The surface is ^ely diversified by hills and undu- 
lating plains, and the soil is remarkably fertile in 
the south, but less so in the north, where there are 
several extensive marshes. The only important river 
is the Oka, which directly, or by its amuents, drains 
the whole government, except a small part in the 
south drained by the Don. Cereals of all kinds are 
produced for export, and hops and tobacco are exten- 
sively grown. The pastures feed great numbers of 
fine cattle, and the rearing of bees forms an impor- 
tant branch of rural economy. The woods funiish 
excellent timber, partly hardwood, but chiefiy pine. 
The most important manufactures are linen and 
hosiery. Pop. (1S97), i.S27,-539. 

BIAZAjS’, a town in Bussia, capital of the govem- 
meut of same name, at the connuence of the Tru- 
besch and Lebeda, i05 miles south-east of Moscow. 
It is inclosed by palisades and an earthen rampart: 
is p'oorly built, for the most part of wood; and has 
numerous churches, including three cathejirals, a 
large and handsome structure containing the courts 
and public omces: several monasteries, a gjimiasitim, 
and diocesan seminary. The manufactures are wcol- 
lens, linens, needles, and leather; and the general 
trade is considerable. Pop. (1597), 44,552. 

BIB, the name given to the slender curved bones 
which in man and the other Vertebrates spring from 
the spine or vertebral column, and which may or may 
not be joined to a stemuin or breast-bone in front. 
The ribs ordinarily a.srree in number with the ver- 
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tebrai of the back or dorsal region. Thus in man 
twelve dorsal vertebra' and twelve pairs of ribs 
exist. Of these the tii'st rib is shorter and stouter 
than the others, and the seven upper pairs of ribs 
v'ra'r ribsl join the breast-hone in front by means of 
intervening or eosun eartf/aoes. The live lower paii-s 
of ribs are t erined fahc ribs, and do not reach the 
breast-bone: aiui of these live pairs the upper three 
^Sth. bth. and 1 0th pairs! pail's are joined to the car- 
tilages in front: whilst the 11th and 12th pairs, being 
free in front, are sometimes termed ‘tloating ribs.' 
Ivibs are wanting in such lower lishes as the Ijauee- 
let, Lainprevs. JVc.. and in Amphibians, snch as 
Frogs and Toads. The number of these bones may 
be very groat, as in Serpents, and in Serpents and 
Clielonia tiiey are not .attached in front to any breast- 
bone. Ivibs are oocasioiially developed in regions 
otlier tlnui the thorax or chest, and on the dorsal 
vertebra'. Thus the cervicK or neck region may 
possovss ribs, as in Crocodiles and other Keptilia ; 
whilst the sacrum or pelvic region (see Felyis) may 
develop those structiu'es. then termed sacnil ribs, 
seen in Birds. The caudal or tail region m.ay possess 
ribs, as in Menobrauchns, an Ampbibian form. They 
onay be greatly elongated, as in the Flying Dragon 
or Lir.ard, in which certain of the ribs give support 
to the patnginm or wing-membrane. In the Cobra 
de Capello the ribs of the neclc, by their sudden 
erection, expand the skin when the serpent is irri- 
tate<L The Serpents move on the free extremities 
of the ribs; whilst in the Tortoises :uui Turtles they 
are broadened, and united together to form part 
of the ehamctcrisdc ‘carapace' of these forms. In 
Fislie.s and Amphibians the ribs consist each of a 
single undivided 'piece only; and in some hshes tfor 
example, Polyprerus and the Tunny) two distinct 
sets may be developed on each side of the body. In 
man each rib has a double attachment to the verte- 
hr.'s'. It articulates with the vertebne by its head 
and by its iul crdc. this latter prominence articulating 
with the transverse process of the vertehr.'u The 
ribs, spine, and sternum together form the frame- 
work known as the thorax or chest, wliich contains 
the heart and lungs as the chief viscera, and which 
in Afammalia .alone is courpletely shut oit from the 
abdome'u by a muscular partition, the diaphragm or 
midritt. The movements of the chest in respiration 
are described in the article KEsrrR.YTiOX (which see). 

KIBBLE, .a river of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
which rises at IVhernside ^Mountain, .and nows 
ge:'.en'dly s. and s.w. till it expands below Preston 
into an estuary of the Irish Sea, about 5^ miles in 
width, between Lytha’m and St-ockpxwt. Since 1SS5 
vast river divei'sloii works, and the construction of a 
dock at Preston, have been going on, which, when 
completed, will greatly improve the navigatio'u of 
Ibe river. Over £1.000,000 h.as been spent. 

KIBBON, a niwrow web, generally of silk, used 
for tying and ornamental purpi'ses. Kibbon -weaving 
is a speci.al branch of the textile industries.. In 
modern looms as many as forty ribl>ous .are simul- 
taneously woven in one machine. Kibbon- weaving 
w.as established ne:vr St. Etienne in Framoe in the 
eleventh cenmry, .and is now evarried on here on a 
great scale. In Eughind Coventry is an imiv>rt.ant 
seat of this industry, which is .also carried on at Xoi'- 
wich and Leicester. ACixed fabrics of silk and cotton 
are now Largely employed. 

KIBBOY-FISHJEIS, the name of oertaiu deep-sea 
dshes met with in all parts of the ocean, generally 
foniid tloatlng dead on the snrf.ace, or thrown ashore 
by the wavea Due body is like a b:and from 15 t-o 
20 feet, long, 10 to 12 inches broad, .and an inch or 
two thick These fishes are generally silvery in 
colour. They live at snch a depth that, when they 
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reach the surface the expansion of g.ases in the body 
so loosens all parts of the muscular and bony system 
that some portions are nearly always broken on lift- 
ing them out of the water. The tin r.ays in young 
ribboii-hshes are extraordin.arily developed, some of 
them being several times longer than the body. The 
deal-lish {Trachvptcrus arciurus) is often met with 
in the N. Atlantic, and is sometimes found after 
gales on the Scottish coasts. 

KIBBOX-GKASS, Canary- gk.vss, a garden va- 
riety, striped with green mid iviiite, of Phaluris 
anind:7iacca^ a grass which is found in its wild state 
by the sides of rivers. Called also gardc7icrs gar-- 
ta's. 

KIBBOXhlEX, the members of a secret society 
organised among the Koman Catholics in Ireland 
about the beginning of the ninctee.iuli cenrury, origin- 
ally, it is said; in opposition to that; of the Orange- 
ineu. The society was the successor of that of the 
Defenders formed at the end of the pre\'iaus century. 
Its objects seem to have din'ered in different places 
or at diiYerent times, its aim being sometimes directed 
against rack-renting and evictions, at other times 
against the tithe-proctoi's. The org.anization of the 
society was similar to that of the Orangemen, but by 
no means so complete. The luembei'slip from the 
tirst w:\s drawn almost exclusively from the lowest 
classes of the population. 

KlBBOX-WOlvblS, a group of Annuloid anim.als, 
not included amongst the true Annelida or ‘ Worms,’ 
but allied in some essential points rather to the 
Tape-worms and kindred forms. The Ivibbon-worms 
belong to the sub-order Xemertida (which seel which 
division forms a group included in the order Tur- 
bellaria (Platyelmia or ‘ Elat- worms’!. The Kibbon- 
worms are recogin.^ed by their elongated worm-like 
bodies, by the fact that the alimentary canal termi- 
nates in a distinct anus or vent, by the presence of 
a distinct perivisceral or body cavity, by the water- 
vascular system in the adult not communicating with 
the exterior, and by tbe sexes being generally situ- 
ated in distinct individii.als. A protrusible proboscis 
also exists, and a ‘ pseiido-ha'.mal ’ system of vessels 
is developed in .addition to the water- vascular appa- 
ratus. Keproduction may be subserved by ova; and 
through asexual reproduction by intern.al gemm.ation 
or budding, or by transverse fission or di\ision of the 
body-subst:mce. In Xemertes, a typic;il genus, the 
embryo developed from the egg goes through a kind 
of metamorphosis closely imitating the development 
of the larva of Echinodermata (which see!. These 
forms are marine in h rdu ts. One of the most cele- 
brated is the genus ParJasia. of which v.arious 
species are known. This organism appears as a 
worm of very great length, a common length being 
20 or 25 feet. It lies during the day coiled up 
amongst stones and sea-weed, and appears to be 
chiefiy nocturnal .and carnivorous in its h.abits. 
Boriezsia cariillca is a species of this genus, the 
species of which form some of the most curious and 
interesting organisms inhabiti'cg the sea -beach. 

KIBE, or KlPEN, a town in Denmark, in the south- 
west of Jutland, near the borders of Schleswig, about 
3 miles .above the mouth of the Kibe or Xipsans, which 
nearly encircles it. Its principal edifice is a large 
cathedral, which was built in the twelfth century, 
.and contains the tombs of several Danish kings. It 
has some manufactures, chiefiy of a knitted woollen 
fabric called Kibertoi, or Kibe cloth. Kibe is one of 
the oldest towns in Denmark, and was once very 
fiourishing. It had a good harbour, eleven churches, 
seven convents, and a castle, Kiberhnns, which in the 
seventeenth century was destroyed by the Swedes, 
only the fonndatiorLS being stlli visible. It w.as at 
Kipen th.at the great Elector of Brandenburg con- 
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eluded a defensive alliance with Frederick III. of 
Denmark on the 21st of January', 1659. The town 
has greatly declined, partly from the shallowing of 
its harlwur. Pop. (1901), 4243. 

RIBEAIA^ILLE (German, BappoUs'ic^iUr), a 
tovm of Germany, capital of a circle in Dpper Elsass 
(Alsace), on the Strengbach, 10 miles N. by w. of 
Colmar. It has remains of mediaeval fortifications ; 
many ancient houses; two old Gothic churches: a 
pilgrimage church of Notre Dame near the to'nm, 
destroyed during the French revolution, but rebuilt 
and reconsecrated in 1894; a s3magogue; town-hall; 
schools; hospitals; manufactures of cottons and 
leather, besides flour- and saw-mills, quarries, &c.; 
a trade iu •wine ; and a mineral spring, known in 
the Middle Ages, rediscovered in 18SS. j?op. (1895), 
6052. 

RIBEPuA Giuseppe. See Spagxoletto. 

PIBES, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Grossulariaces, comprehending the Goossbeny and 
th.e Currants, The petals are small and scale-like, 
the stamens included, or nearl}' so, in the corolla; the 
style erect ; and in all the four British species the 
ovar^^ has ner^'e-like placentas. The gooseberry, the 
black-currant, and the red-currant are well-kno-wn 
aud valuable fruits. Rihts sanguinewn and other 
st^ecies are prized as ornamental garden-shrubs. 

EIGARDO, David, a celebrated -writor on finance 
and political economy, was of a Jewish family, and 
was bom in London in 1772. His father was a stock- . 
broker, and the son was intended for the same pro- 
fession. He was at first connected with his fathers 
business, but this connection was dissolved in conse- 
quence of his embracing Christianity and marr^’ing a 
Christian woman (1793). He then adopted the busi- 
ness of stock-broking on his o-wn account, and his 
character for probity, industry, and talent soon pro- 
cured him abundant support, so that in a compara- 
tively short time he re,alized an immense fortune. 
In 1810 he appeared as a •uniter in the ^lorning 
Chronicle, on the subject of the depreciation of the 
national currency; ;ind he afterwards embodied his 
ideas in a distinct work, the reasonings of which were 
adopted in the Report of the Bullion Committee of | 
the House of Commons. He next published an 
Essay on Rent, in which he advocated the principles 
of Malthus concerning population. In 1816 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Proposals for an Economi- 
cal and Secure Currency. What he proposed was to 
supersede the use of gold coin by making bank-notes 
exchangeable for gold bars of the standard purity at 
the mint price of gold. His most important produc- 
tion is his treatise on Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion (1817), which on its first appearance was hailed by 
many economists as revolutionizing the science of which 
it treats, but which is now usually spoken of in less 
hwjerbolical language. In 1819 (having retired from 
business in the previous year) Ricardo obtained a 
seat in Parliament for the Irish borough of Portar- 
Hngt-on, and as a senator attracted the respect and 
esteem of all parties. In 1822 he published a pam- 
phlet on Protection to Agriculture, which is pro- 
nounced by Alaccullocb a ch.6f-d' ceuvre. He died 
on 11th September, 1823. In 1846 his works were 
published in one volume Svo, with Inie, by J. R- 
INIacculloch ; his Political E-conomy, as edited by 
Prof. Gonner, was published in 1S91. 

RICCI, Matteo, the founder of the Roman Catho- 
lic missions in China, bom at Macerata in the March 
of Amcona, on the 6th of December, 1552 ; died at 
Peking on the 11th of Alay, 1610. In 1571 he 
entered the order of the Jesuits, and in 1577 he 
accomp-anied Walignan, the visitor-general of the 
missions of the East, to India, He was afterwards 
one of the first to be chosen to attempt the introduc- 


tion of Christianity into China. After f 
ing of Cliinese he proceeded to Can 
advp,ntage of the permission granted to 
guese to trade with that town at certain s 
it was only in 1583 that the fathers s 
gaining the favour of the governor of ( 
obtaining permission to settle at Tch; 
60 miles up the Si-kiang. Recognizing tht 
lity of maintaming himself in China if 
condemned the morals, customs, and be 
people, he determined in the first place to g 
self the consideration that theypay only to 
He therefore published a map of the wor 
names •written in Chinese, and a small a 
which were brought out only the genera 
of Christian morality. These tv/o wo 
rapidiv, and gave "the Chinese a high 
knowledge. He was visited by some o 
enlightened of the natives, who testified 
esteem for him. Nevertheless he was e: 
good deal of persecution, and was nltim 
pelled to •withdraw from the place where j 
settled- In 1595 he determined to leavt 
of China and proceed to Peking, for he wa 
that his presence at the court would be c 
more service to Christianity than the t 
missionaries in the provinces. In carryi 
intention he had to encounter numerous 
and it was not till 1600 that he reached . 
tion, and even then his journey was almo 
fruitless by the proceedings of the offic( 
with the duty of collecting the duty on goc 
into the city. Their cupidity being exci 
articles which he brought •with him as ; 
the emperor, they appropriated them and 
into prison. He had* lost all hops of rea 
liberty when the monarch heard of the inj 
hintj and ordered him to be received into 
The presents he brought were attentiveh 
by the emperor, whose curiosity was rous'. 
larly by a clock and a watch that struck 
The missionaries were permitted to estal 
selves at Peking, and to found a church; 
himself, through his tact and integrity, e 
royal favour to the end of Ms life, as he c 
esteem of the great and the learned. E 
completed at Ms death the memoirs of I 
wMch were published at Augsburg in 1 
the title De Christiana expeditione apud 
cepta ab Societate J esu. He wrote also se'^ 
in^CMnese, besides those mentioned abovt 
the two most valued by the natives are, 
on FriendsMp, in imitation of that of Ci( 
Treatise on the True Doctrine of God, ti 
wMch, altered a little as to the language, w. 
in the collection of the best Chinese wor 
the instance of Hian-lung 

RICCIAPJELLI, Daxuele, better kno 
name of DaIvIELE da Voltebiuv, was bom 
in 1509, and having resolved to devote 
painting, studied at Siena, first under Ant 
and afterwards under Baldassare Peruzzi 
plets Ms education he repaired to Rome, a 
ployed as an assistant to Perino del Vai 
indebted above all to the friendsMp of 2\IicI 
who not only instracted him, but gave him 
some of his most celebrated works. His 
cMefiy on a series of frescoes in the ch 
Trinita de’ Monti, which employed Mm s 
The altar-piece representing the descen 
cross, and wMch was considered as Ricck 
ter- piece, was injured on one occasion by 
the dome of "the church, and was restore 
successfuli}-^, by Palmaroli Michael . 
only helped him with Ms a-dvice, and su] 
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the execution of his work, but is said to have himself 
supplied two of the principal figures. Ricciarelli is 
said to have given rather a singular proof of his gra- 
titude. Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, in the 
Vatican, so offended the eyes of Pope Paul IV. by 
its nudity that he had determined to destroy it. 
Ricciarelli saved it by clothing the offensive figures, 
but is said, in consequence, to have earned for him- 
self the soubriquet of II Braghettone (The Breeches- 
maker). In the latter part of his life Ricciarelli 
applied himself also to sculpture, and there are several 
works in stucco by him in the church already men- 
tioned. He died at Rome in 1566 or 1567. 

RICE {Oryza saliva'^ natural order Graminacem; 
see illustration on jffate at Grasses). This impor- 
tant article of food is now cultivated in all the 
warmer parts of the globe, . It was long known 
in the East before it was introduced into Egypt and 
Greece. Pliny, Dioscorides, and Theophrastus men- 
tion it as being brought from India; but it was little 
cultivated in their time upon the borders of the 
Mediterranean. It was introduced into America 
about the year 1697, and is now cultivated exten- 
sively in many parts of the south of Europe. In 
Britain the chief supply of rice is from Patna and 
elsewhere in the East Indies, but the finest quality 
is produced in North and South Carolina in the 
United States. Immense districts of country would 
have remained desolate and irreclaimable if nature 
had not granted to a simple grass the property 
of growing exclusively in inundated and marshy 
grounds. An immense population is dependent on 
the rice crops, and when these fail thousands perish 
of hunger. 

The culm of the rice is from 1 to 6 feet high, 
annual, erect, simple, round, and jointed; the leaves 
are large, firm, and pointed, arising from very long, 
cylindrical, and finely striated sheaths; the flowers 
are disposed in a panicle somewhat resembling that 
of the oat; the seeds are white and oblong, but vary 
in size and form in the numerous varieties. One 
species only of rice is known. Its antiquity is very 
great. ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days,’ is a scriptural meta- 
phor generally believed to refer to rice cultivation, 
which in Egypt is always sown whilst the waters 
of the Nile still cover the surface of the land. The 
receding floods leave a thick deposit of rich alluvial 
silt, in which the rice-plant grows luxuriantly, being 
naturally a marsh plant. Rice can be profitably cul- 
tivated only in warm climates. The Chinese obtain 
two crops a year from the same ground, and cultivate 
it in this way from generation to generation on the 
same soil, and without any other manure than the 
mud deposited by the water of the river used in 
overflowing it. After the waters of the inundation 
have withdraAvn, a few days are allowed for the mud 
to become j^artially dry; then a small plot is inclosed 
by an embankment, lightly ploughed and harrowed, 
and the grain, previously steeped in dung diluted with 
animal water, is then sown very thicldy on it. A 
tlun sheet of water is immediately brought over it, 
either by a stream or the chain-pump. In the mean- 
time other spaces are preparing for being planted in 
a similar manner. When the plants are 6 or 7 inches 
high they are transplanted in furrows made by the 
plough, so as to stand about 1 foot apart every way; 
water is then brought over them, and kept on till the 
crop begins to ripen, when it is mthheld; so that 
when the harvest arrives the field is quite dry. It 
is reaped with a sickle, threshed with a flail or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is taken off by beat- 
ing it in a stone mortar, or passing it between flat 
stones, as in a common me^-mill. The first crop 
being cut in May, a second is immediately prepared 


for by burning the stubble, and this second crop 
ripens in Octob^er or November. After removal the 
stubble is ploughed in, which is the only vegetable 
manure such lands can be said to receive. In J apan, 
Ceylon, and Java aquatic rice is cultivated nearly 
in the same manner. A rice plantation requires 
constant attention. The proprietor must make daily 
visits in order to see that the various aqueducts, 
flood-gates, and embankments of the different com- 
partments are all in order, and that the water con- 
stantly remains at the same height. The maturity 
of the grain is ascertained by the yellowness of the 
straw, and it is harvested much in the same manner 
as other grains, with this difference, that in certain 
districts the tops only are cut. Aquatic rice is cul- 
tivated by the Chinese even in the midst of rivers 
and lakes, by means of rafts made of bamboo, and 
covered mth earth. Mountain rice is cultivated on 
the mountains of the eastern islands and of Cochin- 
China, much in the same way as our barley; but it 
is to be observed that it is planted at the commence- . 
ment of the rainy, and reaped at the beginning of 
the dry season, and also that these mountains receive 
from the atmosphere a much greater proportion of 
moisture than lower districts. There is a land of rice 
hardy enough to grow on the edge of the Himalaya 
snows, and which may probably at some future time 
prove a valuable acquisition to the European culti- 
vator. Rice is even cultivated in the south of Ger- 
many, and, from long culture in a comparatively cold 
country, has acquired a remarkable degree of hardi- 
ness and adaptation to the climate, a circumstance 
which has frequently been alluded to as an encour- 
agement to the acchmating of exotics. It is found 
that rice-seeds direct from India will not ripen in 
Germany at all, and even Italian or Spanish seeds 
are much less early and hardy than those ripened 
on the spot. A crop has been obtained in England 
on the banks of the Thames. In some parts of the 
, East rice is freed from the husks by immersion in 
hot water, by which the grains are slightly swelled, 
and burst the envelopes. 

The most abundant varieties are known under the 
names of * co mm on rice,’ ‘early rice,* ‘mountain rice,’ 
and ‘ clammy rice.’ In the husk rice is known by 
the name of ‘ paddy.’ Although rice is more largely 
consumed by the inhabitants of the world than any 
other grain, it contains less flesh-forming matter 
(nitrogenous), this essential element being, in 100 
parts of rice, only 6*5; while its starchy, carbonace- 
ous, or heat-giving constituents amount to 79*5. The 
inhabitants of the East obtain from rice a vinous 
liquor more intoxicating than the strongest wine; and 
an ardent spirit, called rak or arackj is also partly 
made from it. (See Arack.) 

RICE-BUNTING, or Reed -bird. This name 
appears to have been given to two distinct birds. 
The first of these is also loiown by the name ‘ Bob- 
o’-Link,’ and scientifically as the Emhcriza oryzivora 
of Wilson and Linnseus. Tliis first form possesses 
the following as its specific characters: — ^Tail-feathers 
very acute; adult male in spring dress, black; the 
hind head yello^vish - white ; scapulars, rump, and 
tail- coverts white, tinged with ash; female young, 
and male in early autumn and winter dress, varied 
with brownish-black and brownish-yellow, beneath 
dull yellow; the male %vith much more yellow. This 
bird migrates over the continent of America from 
Labrador to Mexico, and over the Great Antilles, 
appearing in the southern extremity of the United 
States about the middle of March or beginning of 
April About the first of May the Bob-o’ -Links 
reach Massachusetts. The rearing of their young 
takes place north of the fortieth degree of latitude. 
Their food is insects and worms and the seeds of the 
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grassy meadows. In the autumn they sometimes 
attack the crops of oats and barley. The song of 
the male continues with little interruption as long 
as the female is sitting, and is singular and pleasant. 
The male generally loses his musical talent about 
the end of the iBrst week in July, from which time, 
or somewhat earlier, his plumage begins to lose its 
gay colours, and to assume the humble hue of that 
of the female. About mid-Aughst they enter iN'ew 
York state and Pennsylvania in vast foraging parties 
on their way to the south. There, along the shores 
of the large rivers, lined with floating fields of wild 
rice, they find abundant subsistence, grow fat, and 
their flesh becomes little inferior in flavour to that 
of the European ortolan; on which account the reed 
or rice birds, as they -are then called, are shot in 
great numbers. When the cool nights in October 
•commence they move still farther south, till they 
reach the Islands of Cuba and Jamaica. 

The first form is included in the Conirostral 
v(Iusessores, which see) group of the Emberizinie or 
Buntings, a division also including the Ortolans 
(which see), &;c. 

The second species, lalo^vn as the Rice-bunting, is 
■scientifically termed the Ovyzornis oryzivora^ and is 
also knovm under the designations of Java Sparrow, 
and Paddee or Paddy Bird. This bird is the Loxia 
m'yzivora of Linnjeus, and is included in the sub- 
family of PringillintE or Tnie Pinches, a group nearly 
allied to the Buntings. The Java Sparrow possesses 
a largely-developed biU. The general colour is a red- 
dish or bluish lead, the hues and tints of the plumage 
being exceedingly difficult to describe. The head 
and tan are black, the beUy rosy, the cheeks of the 
male white or sno^vy, and the legs flesh-coloured. 
In J ava this bird receives the name of Glate. It 
also occurs in Southern Asia, and is dreaded on 
account of the ravages it commits in the rice-fields. 
It is frequently brought to Europe, and is found in 
aviaries. Its song is by no means characteristic or 
•even attractive, but its plumage recommends it to 
the notice of bird-fanciers. The Sumatran name of 
this bird is Boorong Peepee, 

RICE GLUE. See Cements. 

RICHARD I., Rung of England, sumamed Cceur 
de Lion, second son of Henry II. by Eleanor of 
Guienne, was bom at Oxford in 1157. In 1173 he 
was induced by his mother to unite with his brothers 
Henry and Geofitry, and other confederates, in a 
(rebellion against his father, which, hoAvever, that 
active prince soon quelled. This conduct he repeated 
on more than one occasion, until, in 1189, he openly 
joined the King of Prance, and in the war which 
•ensued pursued the unhappy Henry from place to 
place, who, being at the same time deserted by his 
youngest son, died, worn out with chagrin and afflic- 
. tion, at Chinon, cursing his undutiful and ungrateful 
children with his latest breath. (See Henry II.) 
On this event Richard succeeded to the throne of 
England, and, visiting his father’s corpse the day 
after his decease, expressed great remorse at his own 
conduct. Having settled his affairs in Prance, he 
sailed to England, and was croAvned at Westminster. 
He prudently gave his confidence to • his father’s 
ministers, and discountenanced all who had abetted 
his own rebellion. He had taken the cross previously 
to his accession, and now bent all his views to the 
gratification of his martial ardour in the fields of the 
East. He raised money by the sale of the crown 
property and offices, and by every other means he 
could devise, including the remission for a lai'ge sum 
of the vassalage imposed by his father upon Scotland. 
He then sought an interview with Philip of Prance, 
who had also taken the cross, in which mutual con- 
ditions respecting their joint operations were agreed 
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upon. A great number of English barons and others 
took the cross on this occasion, to which enterprise 
a massacre of the Jews in several of the principal 
towns of the Idngdom formed a prelude. Before 
setting out he committed the government of his 
kingdom to William de Longchamp, bishop of Ely 
and chancellor of the kingdom, and the Bishop of 
Durham, It is imnecessary here to repeat the details 
of this expedition, which will be found in the article 
Crusades. In the course of this crusade he married 
the Princess Berengaria of Navarre in Cyprus. 
Richard quitted Palestine in 1192. He embarked 
at Acre in October, and sailed for the Adriatic, but 
was wrecked near Aquileia. Talcing the disguise 
of a pilgrim, he pursued his way through Germany, 
until, being discovered near Vienna, he was an*ested 
by the order of Leopold, duke of Austria, who, having 
received an affront from him m Palestine, seized 
this opportunity to gratify his avarice and revenge. 
The emperor, Henry VI., who had also a quarrel 
with Richard, hearing of his captivity, demanded 
him from Leopold, who gave him up on the stipula- 
tion of a portion of his ransom. While Richard was 
imprisoned bis brother John had taken up arms in 
England in concert with the King of Prance. Richard 
bore his misfortunes with constancy; and when the 
emperor charged him before the Diet of Worms with 
various imaginary offences, he refuted these accusa- 
tions with so much spirit that the assembly loudly 
exclaimed against his detention. At length a treaty 
was concluded for his liberation on the payment of 
a ransom of 150,000 marks, a sufficient instabnent 
of which having been paid, Richard obtained his 
liberty. Richard embarked at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and safely reached England in March, 1194, 
to the great joy of his subjects. After being re- 
crowned in England he proceeded to Prance, where 
he was met by his brother John, who threw himself 
at his feet, and, through the mediation of his mother, 
entreated for forgiveness. ^ I forgive him,’ said 
Richard, ‘and I hope I shall as easily forget his 
injuries as he will my pardon.’ In the ensuing war 
with Philip Richard gained some advantages, but a 
truce soon suspended their hostilities. The emperor 
afterwards offered to remit the remamder of his 
ransom provided he would join him in an offensive 
alliance against Prance, which was readily agreed 
to. England during this period of useless contention, 
partly through the rapacity of government, and 
partly through unpropitious seasons productive of 
famine and pestilence, was in a state of great depres- 
sion. A lasting accommodation with Prance was in 
agitation preparatory to another crusade, when the 
life and reign of Richard were suddenly brought to 
a close. A considerable treasure having been found 
in the land of the Viscount of Limoges, he sent part 
of it to Richard as his feudal sovereign. The latter, 
however, demanded the whole, which being refused, 
he invested the castle of Chains, where the treasure 
was concealed, but was fatally wounded during the 
siege. The castle being taken before his death, he 
is said to have ordered the whole of the garrison to 
be put to death, except the man who shot the arrow 
by which he was wounded, Richard died of his 
wound on the 6th (according to others the 8th) of 
April, 1199, in the forty -second year of his age and 
tenth of his reign, leaving no issue. The character 
of this king was strongly marked. He was the 
bravest among the brave, often frank and liberal, 
and not devoid of generosity. At the same time he 
was haughty, violent, unjust, rapacious, and sangui- 
nary; and, to use the expression of Gibbon, united 
the ferocity of a gladiator to the cruelty of a tyrant. 
His talents were considerable both in the cabinet 
and in the field, and he was shrewd in observation. 
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eloquent, and very happy at sarcasm. He was also 
a poet, and some of liis reputed compositions are 
preserved among those of the troubadours. On the 
whole a soii: of romantic interest is attached to the 
character and exploits of this prince, which in the 
eye of reason they little merit, as the career of 
Ivichard produced calamities poorly atoned for by the 
military reputation which alone attended it. 

IvIC'HAKD II., King of England, son of Edward 
the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III., was 
born at Bordeaux, in 1066. He succeeded the latter 
in June, 1377, in his eleventh year, and was crowned 
on the 16th of July following. A Parliament met 
in October, and the Lords then appointed in the 
king’s name nine persons to form a permanent coun- 
cil of the king. The earlier yeai-s of the king’s min- 
ority piissed in ware v*ith Prance and Scotland, the 
expense of which led to exactions that produced the 
insurrection headed by Wat Tyler (13S1). A hun- 
dred thousand insurgents are said to have marched 
to London, where, however, the rising was quelled 
chiefly through the address and presence of mind of 
the kmg. The insurgent leader having been killed 
in Smithfield by the hand of the Lord-mayor of 
London, in the presence of the yoimg king, whilst 
the rioters stood astonished at the fall of their 
leader the king calml}" rode up to them, and declar- 
ing that he would be their leader, drew them off 
almost involuntarily into the neighbouring fields. 
In the meantime an armed force was collected by 
the lord-mayor and othere, at the sight of which the 
rioters fell down on their knees and demanded par- 
don, which Avas gi-anted them on the condition of 
their immediate dispereion. Similai* insurrections 
took place in various parts of the kingdom, all of 
Avhich were, however, put down. The promise of 
conduct iind capacity which he displayed on this 
emergency was but iH answered in the sequel ; and 
he very early showed a predilection for Aveak and 
dissolute company, and the Aricious indiilgeuces so 
common to youthful royalty. In his sixteenth year 
(1382) he married jtUine, daughter of the Emp)eror 
Charles lY., and soon after was so injudicious as to 
take the great seal from Scroop, on refusing to sanc- 
tion certain extravagant grants of land to his cour- 
tiers. Y''are AAuth Emnce and Scotland, and the 
ambitious intrigues of the Duke of Lancaster, one of 
his uncles, disquieted some succeeding years. In 
addition to this the king had rendered iiimself ob- 
noxious to the people by his extravagance and his 
trusting so much to favourites, the principal of Avhom 
were Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk and chan- 
cellor, and Pobert de Yere, Earl of Oxford, the latter 
of Avhom he created Duke of Ireland, Avith entire 
sovereignty in that island for life. The Duke of 
Lancaster, being then absent, prosecuting his claim 
to the croAATi of Castile, the king’s younger uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, a prince of popular manners 
and unscrupulous ambition, became the leader of a 
formidable opposition, Avhich procured an impeach- 
ment of the chancellor, and influenced the Parlia- 
ment so far that it proceeded to strip the king of 
all authority, and obliged him to sign a commission 
appointing a council of regency for a year (1386). 
Being noAv in his tAventy-first year, this measure was 
A’ery galling to Bichard, who, in concert AAdth the 
Duke of Ireland, found means to assemble a council 
of his friends at Nottingham, w’here the judges 
imanimously declared against the legality of the 
extorted commission (1387). Gloucester, after these 
proceedings, mustered an army in the Aricinity of 
London, Avhich being ineffectually opposed by a body 
of forces under the Duke of Ireland, sevei-al of the 
king’s friends were executed. It may be mentioned 
here incidentally that it was during the reign of 


Eichard II. that the battle of Otterboume, the sub- 
ject of a famous bvallad bearing that title, was fought, 
on the 10th of August, 13SS. A reaction in fa\nur 
of Ivichard Avas soon produced by the tyranny of the 
ascendant party, so that, in 1389, Eichard was 
encouraged to enter the council, and in a resolute 
tone to declare that he was of full age to take the 
government into his oaati hands; and no opposition 
being A'entured upon, he proceeded to turn out the 
Duke of Gloucester and all his adherents. Tliis act 
he rendered pxalatable to the nation by publishing a 
general amnesty, and remitting the grants of money 
made by the late Parliament. Several years of inter- 
nal tranquillity ensued, Avhich v,\as promoted by the 
return of the Duke of Lancaster, whose influence 
formed a counterbalance to that of the Duke of 
Gloucester; and Eichard prudently kept on the best 
teims vdth him. In 1394 Anne of Austria, ‘the 
good Queen Ann e/ as she was called by the people, 
died, and in 1396 Eichard married Isabella of Prance. 
In 1397 the Dulce of Gloucester, encoirraged by the 
follies in Avhich the long still continued to indulge, 
once more began to exercise his sinister influence, 
and the most criminal designs being imputed to him, 
Eichard caused him and his two chief supporters, 
the Earls of Aiamdel and ^YarAvick, to be arrested. 
The Earl of Arundel Avas executed, and the Earl of 
^Ya^A\dck condemned to perpetual banishment. The 
Duke of Gloucester had been sent over to Calais for 
safe custodA', and AA'as there suffocated. A quarrel 
between the Duke of Hereford, son of John of 
Gaunt, and the Duke of Norfolk, Avas the incidental 
cause of the revolution which terminated tliis un- 
settled reign. The long banished both the dukes — 
Norfolk for life, and Hereford for ten, afterwards 
reduced to six years. It was, however, declared that 
each of them should be duly entitled to any inheri- 
tance which might fall to them during their absence; 
but on the death of John of Gaunt, in 1399, the 
unprincipled Eichard seized his property as forfeited 
to the crOAvn. The king having embarked for Ire- 
land to revenge the death of his cousin, the Eaii of 
iNlarch, who had been killed in a skirmish AA*ith the 
natives, Henry Bolingbroke, as the Duke of Here- 
ford was noAv called, made use of this opportunity to 
land in Yorkshire Avith a small body of forces, and 
being joined by the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, and other influential leaders, pro- 
ceeded southward, at the head of 60,000 men, nomi- 
nally to recover his Duchy of Lancaster. AVhen 
Eichard, upon this intelligence, landed at Milford 
Haven, he found himseK so much deserted that he 
AvithdreAA' to North Y^ales, Avith a design to escape 
to Prance. He Avas, hoAveA'er, decoyed to a confer- 
ence AAuth Henry, seized by an armed force, and led 
by his successful rival to London. As they entered 
the capital Henry Avas hailed with the loudest accla- 
mations, and the unfortimate Eichard treated Avith 
neglect and even contmnely. His deposition was 
noAv resolved upon, to be preceded by a forced resig- 
nation of the croAvn. Thirty-five articles of accus- 
ation were accordingly draAAm up against him, of 
AA’hich several were exaggerated, false, and frivolous, 
but others contained reM instances of tyranny and 
misgovemment ; and Hing Eichard was solemnly 
deposed September 30, 1399. Henry then claimed 
the croAvn, which was aAvarded to him. (See HitXKY 
lY.) Eichard was committed, for safe custody, to 
the Castle of Pomfret. Of the manner of his death 
no certain account has been given. It seems certain 
that he died a Auolent death, yet when his body (or 
Avhat Avas said to be his body) was exposed (March 
12, 1400), it showed no marks of outv^ard Adolence. 
The fullest modern account of the reign is that in 
WaUon’s Eichard II. (tAA*o vols., 1864). 
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RICHAED III., King of England, bom at Fotli- 
eringhay Castle, in Northamptonsliire, on Oct. 2, 
1452, was the youngest son of Kichard, duke of York. 
On the accession of his brother, Edward IV., he M^as 
created Duke of Gloucester, and during the early 
part of Edward’s reign served him with gi-eat courage 
and fidelity. He partook of the ferocity which was 
ever a dark feature in the character of the Planta- 
genets, and is said to have personally aided in the 
murder of Edward, prince of AVales, after the battle 
of Tewkasbury, and to have been the author, if not the 
pei’petrator, of the murder of Henry VI. in the 
Tower, This bloody disposition was, however, united 
in him with deep policy and dissimulation, which 
rendered him still more dangerous. He married in 
1473 Anne, who hari been betrothed to the murdered 
Prince of Wales, joint-heiress of the Earl of War- 
wick, whose other daughter was united to the Duke 
of Clarence. Quarrels arose behveen the brothers 
on the division of the inheritance of their wives; and 
Richard, who found his elder brother an obstacle to 
his Hews of aggrandizement, combined in the accu- 
sations agpinst that weak and versatile prince, which 
brought him to destmction. On the death of Ed- 
ward, in 14S3, the Duke of Gloucester w’as appointed 
protector of the kingdom; and he immediately 
caused his nephew, the young Edward V., to be 
declared king, and took an oath of fealty to him. The 
two ascendant factions, that of the queen’s relatives, 
headed by her brother, Earl Rivers, and that of the 
more ancient nobility, who were led by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Hastings, comded the favour 
of the protector, who dissembled with each, while he 
was secretly pursuing the schemes of his oum dark 
ambition. EQs first object was to get rid of those 
who were connected with the young king by blood ; 
and after spending a conHvial evening v.dth Rivers, 
Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, he had them ar- 
rested the next morning, and conveyed to Pomfret, 
where they were soon after executed without triah 
Alarmed at the arrest of her relatives, the queen- 
dowager took refuge in the sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, with her younger son, the Duke of York, and 
her. daughter. As it was necessary for the protec- 
tor’s purposes to get both his nephews into his hands, 
he persuaded two prelp.tes to urge the queen to 
deliver the Duke of York into his hands upon the 
most solemn assurances of safety. Lord Hastings, 
although opposed to the queen’s relatives, being the 
steady friend of her children, was next arrested, while 
sitting in coimcih and led to immediate execution. 
After this bold and bloody commencement he pro- 
ceeded in an attempt to establish the illegitimacy of 
Edward’s children, on the pretence of a previous 
msariage with the Lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and scrupled not to coun- 
tenance an attack on the character of his own mother, 
who was affirmed to have given other fathers to 
Edward and Clarence, and to have been true to her 
husband only in the birth of Richard. All these 
pleas were dwelt upon in a sermon preached at St. 
Paul’s Cross. The Duke of Buckingham afterwards, 
in a speech before the corporation and citizens of 
London, enlarged upon the title and virtues of the 
protector, and then ventured to ask them whether 
they chose the Duke of Gloucester for king. On 
their silence he repeated the question, and a few 
prepared voices exclaimed, ‘ God save King Richard!’ 
This was then accepted as the public voice, and 
Buckingham, with the lord-m3,yor, repaired to the pro- 
tector with a tender of the crown. He at first affected 
alarm and suspicion, and then pretended loyalty 
to ins nephew, and- unvv-illingness to take such a 
burden upon himself, but finaRy acceded: and he 
was proclaimed king on the 27th of June, 14S3, the 


mock election being secured by bodies of armed men, 
brought to the metropolis by himself and Bucking- 
ham. The deposed kaug and his brother were never 
more heard of, and according to general belief, they 
were smothered in the Tower of London, by order 
of their uncle. (See Edwakd V.) The new reign 
commenced with rewards to those who had been 
instrumental to the change, and -with endeavours to 
obtain popularity. Richard, with a splendid retinue, 
made a progre.s3 through several pjrovincial towns, 
and was crowned a second time at York, on which 
occasion he created his only son Prince of "Wales, 
But hatred and abhorrence of Richard soon became 
the general sentiment of the nation, and all men’s 
eyes were turned towards Henry, earl of Richmond, 
maternally descended from the Somerset branch of 
the house of Lancaster. Bucldngham, not thinking 
himself adequately rewarded, entered into a con- 
spu'acy against him, with other malcontents in the 
s-juth and west of England, hut was suddenly de- 
serted by his followers, betrayed into the hands of 
authority, and executed without trial In August, 
14S5, Richmond landed -with a small army at Mil- 
ford Haven. Richard, not knowing in wkat quarter 
to expect him, was thrown into much perplexity, 
w’hich was aggravated by his suspicion of the fidehU" 
of his nobles, and especially the Stanleys, the chief 
of whom had -become the second husband of hlar- 
garet, the Earl of Richmond’s mother. VTien in- 
foi-med of the advance of his rival he, however, took 
the field with great expedition, and met him with 
an army of 15,000 men at Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire. Richmond had only 6000 men, but relied on 
the secret assurances of aid from Stanley, who com- 
manded a separate force of 7000. The battle was 
fought on the 23d of August, 14S5; and in the midst 
of it, Stanley, by falling on the fiank of the royal 
aimy, secui*ed the victory to Richmond. (See 
YII.) Richard, finding his situation desperate, 
rushed against his competitor, slew his standard- 
bearer, and was on the point of encountering Rich- 
mond himself, when he sunk under the number of 
his assailants. The body of Pachard w'as found in 
the field stripped naked, in which condition it was- 
carried on a horse to Leicester, and interred in the 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Richard possessed courage, 
capacity, eloquence, and most of the talents which 
would have adorned a lawful throne, hlany of his 
had qualities have probably been exaggerated, but 
undeniable facts prove his cruelty, dissimulatioiL, 
treachery, and relentless ambition. He has been 
represented as of small stature, deformed, and of a^ 
forbidding aspect. See J. Gairdner’s History of 
the Life and Reign of Richard HI. (1S7S), and Sir 
J. H. Ramsay’s Lancaster and York: A Century 
of English History (1592). 

RICHARD, Earl of Cornwall and Emperor of 
Germany between 1256 and 1272, during the S'O-called 
interregnum, a son of King John of England, was 
bom in 1209. In his youth he commanded with suc- 
cess the army of his brother Henry IIL in Prance. 
In 1236 he took the cross and went to the Holy 
Land, hut was not able to euect much In the Past. 
He returned to London in 1242, and fought again 
against the Prench, but, notwithstanding, was 
deprived by his brother of his Prench domains 
(Guienne), and was threatened with imprisonment. 
In 1243 he married Sanchia or Provence, PThen, 
after the death of Conrad lY., no German prince 
would receive the imperial crown, and Pope Alex- 
ander lY. forbade the election of the young Conradiig 
of the house of Hohenstaufen, Richard was chosen 
emperor (1256) by the Archbishops of Cologne and 
hlainz and some other princes of the empire, while 
Treves. Bohemia, Saxony, set up Alphonso X. 
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of Castile as anti-emperor. Alphonso never came 
to Germany, whereas Eicbard made himself very 
popular there by spending large sums of money, and 
by other means, and accoi^ingly was solemnly 
cro^vned vath his -wnfe at Aix-la-ChapeUe, 17th ]May, 
1257. Although it is certain that he exercised all 
the rights of a German emperor historians have not 
admitted liim into the series of German emperors, 
because his authority was respected only b}^ those 
princes and nobles who derived some advantage from 
it. After his coronation he returned to London to 
rescue his brother from the hands of the English 
bai*ons. In 1260 he returned to Germany, called a 
diet, and introduced some excellent measures; in 
1262 he invested Ottokar of Bohemia vdth. Styria, 
and at the same time confirmed the privileges of 
several imperial ' cities, such as Strasburg, The 
troubles in England reciiUed him to his native coun- 
try in 1264. He was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lewes, and did not obtain his freedom for fourteen 
months. In 126S he again visited Germany, and 
next 3’ear held a diet at ^Yorms, and published some 
excellent regulations with regard to the navigation 
of the Ehine. He died in England 2d April, 1272. 
He was one of the ablest, and also one of the richest, 
princes of his time, his wealth being chiefly" obtained 
from the lead and tin mines of Cornwall. 

EICHABD OE CIRENCESTER, a monkish 
chronicler of the fourteenth century. All that is 
knowm of his life is that he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Peter’s, Westminster, and was 
there in iSoO; that in 1391 he obtained permission 
from his abbot to make a visit to tlerusitlem; and 
that he died in his monasteiy in 1400 or 1401. 
He is the author of Speculum Historiale de Gestis 
Regum Anglite, a compilation from other chronicles, 
giving an account of the kings of England from 
447 to 1066. Two other works now lost are also 
attributed to him. His name is best knovm, how- 
ever, in connection with a forgery of the eighteenth 
century. In 1747 Charles Bertn^m, an English 
teacher in Copenliagen, VTote to the well-knowm 
English antiquary, Dr. Stukeley, that a friend of 
his had a manuscript work on Roman Britain, by 
a monk named Richard of Westminster, and a 
transcript of the MS. was subsequently forwarded, 
■srith a few lines in facsimile. The author was soon 
identified with Richard of Cirencester, who hence- 
forth passed for the writer of a valuable Latin 
treatise, De Situ Britannire. In 1756 Stukeley read 
before the Society of Antiquaries a paper giving 
an analj’sis of the work, which next year was pub- 
lished at Copenhagen by Bertram himself, along 
>rith Richai-d’s map, a commentary, and also the 
remains of Gildas and Nennius. In 1S09 the trea- 
tise was published in England, with an English 
vei-sion and a commentary, the editor being H. 
Hatcher. A translation of it is included in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, in the volume entitled Six Old 
English Chronicles {first pxiblished in 1S4S). In 
spite of this repeated republication, and even of the 
facsimile specimen of the original MS., its genuine- 
ness latterly fell under the gravest suspicion, more 
especially as no one ever saw the original that Ber- 
xmin professed to have discovered. The question vdll | 
be found discussed in the Gentleman’s Magaiiine for 
1S66 and 1S67 by the late Mr. Woodward, libnirian 
at Windsor Castle, who came to the conclusion, now 
generally adopted, that it was simpfiy a clever for- 
gery. Many statements in other^^■ise valuable works 
regiirdiug Roman Britain are quite erroneous, from 
being based on this work. See also the article on 
Bertram in the Dictionary of National Biograp)hy. 

RICHi\JRDSON, SiK John, a distinguished natu- 
ralist and Arctic traveller, bom at Dumfries, Nov. 


.5, 1787; died near Grasmere, June 5, 1865. After 
studying medicine at the University of Edinburgh 
he entered the royal navy, in 1807, as assistant-sur- 
geon. He served on various stations till 1819, when 
he was appointed surgeon and natui-ahst to the 
expedition sent out under Sir John Franklin to 
explore the region from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. In 1825 he set out with 
Franldin on his second expedition. In the summer 
of 1826 the explorers descended the Mackenzie River 
together dowm to the point where it separates into 
two branches, where Richardson was intrusted wdth 
the direction of one party, w^hich was to take the 
eastern branch of the river and explore the coast as 
far east as the Coppermine River, while Eranklin 
took the western branch. This task he performed 
in the most satisfactory manner. In 1824 Richard- 
son had been appointed surgeon to the Royal Marines 
at Chatham, and on his return to England in 1827 
he resmned his duties there. In 1838 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Haslar Hospital at Gosport 
and iuspector of naval hospitals, and in 1846 was 
knighted. In March, 1848, he set out in company with 
Rae m se.arch of Franklin, who had left England on 
a third expedition in May, 1845, but had not been 
heard of since the 26th of July of the same year. 
He again descended the Mackenzie, and then, tak- 
mg the route eastwards along the coast of North 
America, reached with great difficulty Cape Heame, 
whence, with still gre.ater difficulty, he proceeded to 
Fort Confidence, at the head of the Great Bear Lake. 
He returned to England in 1849, after passing the 
vnnter in Fort Confidence. His expedition had been 
fruitless, so far as its main object was concerned, but 
had yielded him new and valuable materials for 
increasing the knowledge of the physical conditions 
of North America. In 1855 Richardson resigned 
his appointment at Haslar, and retired into private 
life. The last ten years of his life were spent chiefly 
in authorship and scientiflc pursuits. He also made 
dming this period a visit to Italy. Richardson was 
the writer of the appendix on natural history to the 
narrative of Franklin’s first expeditiou, and of that 
part of the narrative of the second expedition which 
gives an accoimt of his own explorations on the coast 
of the Mackenzie River. To the splendid work 
bearing the title Faima Boreali-Ainericana he con- 
tributed the volumes on quadrupeds and fishes (i. and 
iii.), and was joint-contributor to that on birds (ii.) 
He also contributed the natural history sections to 
various works of travel besides those already men- 
tioned, and was one of those who took part in the 
preparation of the Museum of Natural History. He 
also published A Boat Toyage through Rupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea (Lond. 1851), containing 
an accoimt of his expedition in search of Franklin; 
and The Polar Regions (1861). 

RICHARDSON, Sahuel, a distin^iished English 
novelist, was bom in 1689 in Derbyshire, and received 
only a common school education. He early discov- 
ered a talent for story-telling and letter- writing, and 
at the age of thirteen was the confidant of three 
young women in their love secrets, and employed by 
them in their amatory correspondence. At the age 
of sixteen Richardson was boimd apprentice to 
Mr. John YTilde, a printer of Stationers’ Hall, Lon- 
don, and after the expiration of his apprenticeship 
passed five or six yeara as a foreman in a printing- 
otnce, until at length he set up for himself. His 
diligence, acciuxicy, and honourable dealing acquired 
liim an extensive business; and, beginning to thrive 
in the world, he married the daughter of another 
printer. The first part of his Pa-mela, the first work 
which gave him distinction as a writer, was published 
in 1740. So great was its popularity that it nm 
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through five editions in one year, and was even 
recommended from the pulpit. The novelty of his 
plan, with many passages of great beauty and inter- 
esting traits of character, may account for much of 
this reception; but even at that time critics existed 
who entertained those opinions of its imperfections, 
and doubts of its salutary tendency, which have since 
become almost general. He was led, by a spurious con- 
tinuatiouj to add two volumes to his Pamela, which 
are inferior to the former ; but in 1747 the appear- 
ance of the first four volumes of his Clarissa Har- 
lowe fuUy established his literary reputation ; and its 
pathos, its variety of character, and minute develop- 
ment of the movements of the human heart, -will 
cause it ever to be regarded as a noble monument of 
its author’s genius. The History of Sir Charles 
Crandison appeared in 1753. The interest taken in 
this work was not equal to that produced by the for- 
mer, although perhaps exhibiting more compass and 
invention; but the character of the hero is in some 
degree repulsive, and the prolixity of the author 
began to engender satiety. The character of Cle- 
mentma is a masterly example of delicate delinea- 
tion. . This work was, as well as the preceding, 
translated into foreign languages, and received with 
great applause. Among the most enthusiastic of his 
Erench admirers were Diderot and Rousseau. In 
all ■ the productions of Richardson the style is inele- 
gant, gossiping, and verbose; and he seldom knows 
when to leave off. In 1754 he rose to be master of 
the Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 purchased a 
moiety of the patent of law printer to the king. As 
he gre-w rich he indulged himself with a country 
residence at Parson’s Green, jMiddlesex, where he 
lived surrounded with a circle of affectionate ad- 
mirers, particularly females, to whom it was his 
delight to read his works in the progress of composi- 
tion, He died in 1761, and was buried in the church 
of St, Bride, in Pleet Street. His correspondence 
was published in IS 04 in six vols. 8vo, with a life 
by I^Irs. Barbauld, 

Richardson’s maimers were formal and retiring, 
arising from a very debilitated state of the nerves 
and a natural bashfulness; but he was in reality 
most generous and open-hearted. He gave away a 
great deal of money in charity; and was so fond of 
in-vuting friends to stay with him that when they 
were ill he and his family must needs have them to 
be nursed, and several actually died at his house, as 
at an hospital for sick friends. He was t-vvice married, 
and had six children by each udfe, but only four 
daughters of the second marriage outlived him, 
RICPCELIEU, Ae^iand Jean du Plessis, Cae- 
DINAL, Due DE, one of the greatest statesmen of 
Prance, was bom at Paris, according to Jab who 
cites the register of his baptism, on the 9th, not, as 
usually stated, on the 5th of September, 1585; died 
at Paris on the 4th of December, 1642. He was 
the son of Pi*ancois Duplessis, seigneur de Richelieu 
in Touraine (now in the department of Indre-et- 
Loire). He was originally destined for the profession 
of arms, but his brother, Alphonse, having resigned 
the bishopric of Lu 5 on, this was bestowed on him by 
Henry lY. (1606). He obtained from the pope a 
dispensation allowing him to accept the office though 
under age, and on the 16th of Aprff, 1607, was 
consecrated by the Cardinal de Givxy in presence of 
the pope himself (Paul Y.) For several years he 
devoted himself to the duties of his see, reforming 
abuses, and labouring for the conversion of Protestants. 
But his ambition iways made him turn his eyes 
towards the court, and having come to Paris in 1614 
as deputy of the clergy of Poitou to the States-general 
' he managed to insinuate himself into the favour of the 
queen-mother, who obtained for him the post of grand- 


almoner, and in 1616 that of secretary of state for war 
and foreign affairs. On the disgrace of the queen- 
mother (1617) Richelieu fell with her, and was ban- 
ished first to Blois and then to Avignon, In 1620 
he managed to effect a reconciliation between Mary 
of Medici and her son Louis XHI,, but this recon- 
ciliation was not well cemented tiU after the death 
of the king’s favourite, the Constable de Luynes, 
whom Mary detested (1621). The restoration of the 
influence of the queen-mother restored bis own for- 
tunes. On the 5th of September he obtained through 
her influence the cardinal’s hat, and on the 19th of 
April, 1624, v.'as admitted into the council of state. 
Prom this date he was at the head of affairs. No 
sooner was Richebeu seated in his high post than he 
began systematically to extend the power of the 
crown by crushing the Huguenots, overthrowing the 
privileges of the great vassals, and to increase the 
influence of the Prench monarchy by undermining 
that of the Hapsburgs, both beyond the Pyrenees 
and in Germany. Louis XIII., who was sensible of 
the energy of Ms minister, favoured Ms plans, while 
he always showed a dislike for the man, whom he 
would gladly have destroyed had he been able to 
govern without him. The Huguenots, or Prench 
Protestants, had for a long time resisted the royal 
power; and bloody insurrections, in several preceding 
reigns, had arisen from their struggles with the 
spiritual and temporal authorities in defence of their 
civil rights and freedom of conscience. The wisdom 
and mildness of Henry lY. had assuaged the excite- 
ment of the contending parties, but Ms reign was too 
short to extinguish the fires wMch still glow^ed beneath 
the embers. The struggle for religious freedom was 
too often indeed made a pretext by the nobles, and 
even the princes of the blood-royal, to cloak and 
further their own ambitious designs; and both reli- 
gious parties. Catholics as weU as Protestants, had 
thus alternately served as a check upon the despotic 
exercise of the royal power. Richelieu therefore 
resolved to crush the weaker by the aid of the 
stronger party, and thus to deprive those w*ho should 
be disposed to resist Ms schemes of their main prop. 
By the Edict of Nantes the Huguenots had been 
placed on nearly the same footing with the other 
subjects of the kingdom: there were some provinces 
in wMch they had the ascendency, and their armed 
force was sufficient to shake the throne should they 
be excited to rise against it. Their rallying-point 
was Rochelle; and Richelieu neglected no means to 
make himself master of that city. In the celebrated 
siege of Rochelle he commanded the army in person. 
ITie attack and defence of the place are considered 
as affording models of perseverance, valour, and 
military skrlL Rochelle, supported by England, 
from wMch it continually received supplies, held 
out for a long time against all the efforts of the 
cardinal; and the hope of reducing it was already 
nearly abandoned, when Richelieu, by the erection 
of an immense mole, cut off the communication by 
sea, and finally compelled it to surrender by famine 
(October 29, 1628). It would be a mistake to see in 
this war that Richelieu waged against the Huguenots 
an example of religious intolerance, for although this 
would have been quite in keeping with the spirit of 
his time, Richelieu was, with respect to this matter 
of religious toleration, in advance of Ms age. He 
destroyed the political consequence of the Huguenots 
as a separate body within the state, but by the Peace 
of Alais or Edict of Grace, wMch concluded the war 
(June, 1629), he left them liberty of worsMp and 
equality of civil rights, and throughout Ms ministry 
he employed them, along \vith other citizens, in the 
army, the magistracy, and offices connected with the 
I revenue. Duringthe continuance of this war Richelieu 
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had taken various steps in pursuance of the other 
main end of his internal policy, the overthrow of 
the power of the great nobles. In 1626 he ordered 
the demolition of all those feudal fortresses which 
could not be used for the defence of the frontiers, 
and which were a perpetual menace to the crown, 
an object of terror to the neighbouring towns and 
country districts, and a memorial to the nobles of 
their ancient power. In the same year he abolished 
the offices of grand-admiral and constable, which 
gave to the holders of them an almost royal authority 
over the fleet and the army. Eor the office of grand- 
admiral he substituted that of grand -master and 
general superintendent of navdgation and commerce, 
with which he got himself invested, although he 
■accepted no salary for it. 

The next step of Richelieu, after the supjiression 
of the Huguenots, was the removal of the queen- 
mother from court. It was to her that Richelieu 
owed his elevation ; but when she discovered that, 
instead of becoming merely her instrument, he was 
only bent on pursuing great schemes of state, and 
aimed at the humbling of the house of Austria, to 
which she adhered, her favour w’as changed to hatred, 
and she endeavoured to effect his fall. She had 
already gained over the king to her purpose, in a 
secret interview, when Richelieu entered the cabinet: 
the queen overwhelmed him with reproaches. He 
continued calm, and requested the king’s permission 
to leave the court. The preparations were already 
made for his departure ; but the king, who was not 
less offended by the violence of the queen than 
pleased by the respectful demeanour of the cardinal, 
.asked the advice of his favourite, St. Simon. The 
latter rej^resented to him the services of Richelieu 
and the impossibility of dispensing ndth his aid. 
Louis, therefore, ordered him to Versailles, and 
assigned him apartments in the jDalace directly below 
his own. This day (November 10, 1630), on which 
the hopes of the queen and of the cardinal’s enemies 
were disappointed, was called the ‘ Day of the DiqDes’ 
•(‘la Journee des Dupes’). The queen-mother was 
banished to Compiegne, her friends were removed 
from place, and some of them thrown into the Bas- 
tille. This step, and the almost total annihilation 
of the privileges of the parliaments and the clergy, 
excited all classes against the despotic administration 
of the cardinal, and the discontent broke out in 
numerous risings and conspiracies, which, however, 
were not only suppressed by the prudence and vigour 
of his measures, but also contributed to the further- 
ance of his plans, and gradually rendered the royal 
power entirely absolute. In 1632 the royal arms, 
directed by Richelieu (who had in the previous year 
been raised to the rank of duke), suppressed the 
rising in favour of the Duke of Orleans, the Idng’s 
brother, to which the Duke of Montmorency had 
been induced to lend his support. Montmorency 
having been captured was tried and condemned by 
the parliament of Toulouse, and the sentence was 
executed, in spite of the intercessions of all the no- 
bility, of whom he himself was the fir.st. Equally 
unsuccessful were the attempts of the Dukes of 
Lorraine, Gruise, Bouillon, &c. ; even those whom 
the king privately favoured were obliged to yield to 
the all-powerful minister, and paid with their lives 
for their rashness in venturing to oppose him, as in 
the instance of Cinq-Mars, who, in 1642, a short 
time before Richelieu’s death, had entered into a- 
conspiracy against him, which the king was, not 
without reason, believed to have favoured. While 
the mini.ster was thus extending the power of the 
crown at home he did not neglect the aggi’andize- 
ment of the monarchy abroad. The Thirty Years’ 
war gave him an opi^ort unity of effecting this object. 


The same man who persecuted, with the greatest 
severity, the Protestants in France, employed all the 
arts of negotiation, and even force of anus, to protect 
the same sect in German}^, for the purpose of hum- 
bling the house of Austria. In the early stages of 
the war he subsidized the Count of jMansfeld. 
Subsequently Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
the great bulwark of religious liberty in Germany, 
received aid of every kmd from Richelieu as long 
as he was not in danger of becoming formidable to 
France; but when the brilliant victories of Gustavus 
gave the cardinal reason to consider his power ;is 
more dangerous than that of Austria he abandoned 
that prince in the midst of his successes. The war 
which he undertook against Spain, and which con- 
tinued tiU 1659, put France in jDossession of Cata- 
lonia and Roussillon, and the separation of Portugal 
from Spain was effected by his assistance (1640). 
He also endeavoured to weaken the Austrian in- 
fluence in Italy, and procured the transfer of the 
Duchy of Mantua to the Duke of Nevers. (See 
Mantua.) The Duke de Richelieu must be allowed 
to have deserved the character of a great states- 
man: he cannot be denied the glory of having raised 
the xDOwer of the sovereign in France to its highest 
pitch ; but he was proud, arrogant, and vindictive. 
He was a patron of letters and art, and founder of 
the French Academy and the Jardin des Plantes, 
Louis XIII. died a few months after him; but in 
the long reign of Louis XIY. the effects of Riche- 
lieu’s policy were yet visible. Richelieu was the 
author of Memoires relating to the years 1632-35; 
Maximes d’Etat on Testament Politique du Cardinal 
de Richelieu; and Journal du Cardinal de Richelieu, 
See Hanotaux’s Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu 
(1893-96) ; D’Avenel’s Richelieu et la Monarchie 
Absolue (lSS-1-90); Lodge’s Richelieu (1896); and 
Zeller’s Louis XIII., Marie de Medicis, Richelieu 
Ministre (1899). 

RICHMOND, an ancient municipal borough and 
town of England, in the county and 42 miles north- 
west of York (North Riding), on the left bank of 
the Swale, which is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge. It is picturesquely situated, neat and well 
built. It has a handsome town-hall, two old 'and 
interesting churches; several other places of worship, 
including a Roman Catholic chapel; a free grammar- 
.school incorporated under Queen Elizabeth, various 
other schools, hospitals, charitable institutions, &c. 
In and around the town are numerous interesting 
remains of antiquity, the most remarkable of which 
is the castle, comprising an area of nearly 6 acres, 
and one of the most' majestic ruins in England; its 
great tower, about 100 feet high, is a fine and very 
perfect specimen of the Norman keep. Richmond 
latterly returned one member to Parliament, and 
since 1885 has given name to a parliamentary division. 
Races are annually held near the town. Pop. in 
1891, 4216; in 1901, 3836. 

RICHMOND, a municipal borough of England, 
in the county of Surrey, 12 miles w.S.w. of London, 
with which it is connected by railway, partly on an 
acclivity of Richmond Hill, and partly on a plain 
along the Thames, which is here crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge of five arches connecting it with 
Twickenham. Of the churches the most notable 
are that of St. Matthias, built from desigiis by Sir 
G. G. Scott in 1858, and that of St. Mary Magdalen, 
with monuments and memorials of various persons 
of note. There is a handsome tovm-hali (1893), fine 
library, public baths, well -endowed alms-house.s, 
Royal Hospital, &c. Richmond has no manufactures, 
if the celebrated cakes, called ‘Maids of Honour’, be 
excepted, of which large quantities are made for the 
numerous visitors who throng thither during the 
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Qummer season. The scenery in the vicinity is very 
beautiful, and the view from Eichmond is one of the 
finest to be obtained anywhere; its interest is not a 
little heightened by the great number of noblemen 
and gentlemen’s seats which present themselves in 
all directions, Eichmond was a favourite residence 
for many centuries of the monarchs of England, 
several of whom died there. The royal park formed 
by Charles I. is inclosed by a wall 8 miles loiKi-. 
Pop. (1881), 19,06'o; (1891), 26,875; (1901), 31,677. 

EICflMONl), a city of theIJnited States, capital 
of Virginia, is situated on the north side of James 
Eiver, at the head of tide- water, 100 miles s.w. of 
Washington. The streets are generally wide and 
mostly intemect each other at right angles. The 
surface of the city is uneven; the central district is 
flat o,nd traversed by Shockoe Creek, from which on 
both sides are easy ascents to elevated hills and pla- 
teaus. Erom points overlooking the river very pic- 
turesque views of the adjacent country are obtained. 
Near the business centre is the Capitol Square, a 
beautiful park of 12 acres, in the middle of which is 
the State House or Capitol, modelled after that 
monument of antiquity, the Maison Carree at Nimes, 
Prance. In this building is Houdon’s celebrated 
marble statue of Washington. In the Capitol grounds 
are Crawford’s magnificent Washington monument, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the * Pater Patrim’; 
Eoley’s bronze statue of General T. J. (‘ Stonew'all’) 
Jackson, erected by Englishmen; Hart’s statue of 
Henry Clay; and the new State Library (75,000 
vols.). In 1890 an equestrian statue of (General 
Lee was erected in the west of the city. Near 
the Capitol is the governor’s mausion, and to the 
north is a splendid city-hall. On the south is the 
imposing Eederal Buddings, constructed of granite, 
occupied as the post-office and by various officials of 
the national government. These edifices, together 
with numerous churches, colleges, public school 
buddings, asylums, hotels, places of amusement, and 
elegant and costly private residences, impart a 
diversified and impressive architectural excellence 
to the city. There are several public parks in addition 
to the Capitol Square. Hodywood cemetery is noted 
for its solemn grandeur and natural beauty. The 
gas and water w'orlcs are owned by the corporation. 
The water-pow’er from the fads of the river is al- 
most unlimited, and the various mdla and factories 
give employment to numerous workmen. The 
trade staples are tobacco, iron, grain and flour — 
the sales averaging $30,000,000 (£6,000,000) per 
annum. The river is navigable to the wharves for 
vessels drawing 14 feet. Several lines of rad way 
diverge from the city, and steamers ply regularly to 
Baltunore, Philadelphia, and New Yorln Manchester 
on the opposite side of the river, and connected with 
Richmond by several substantial bridges, is a thriving 
town of 9000 inhabitants. — Richmond was formally 
founded in 1742, and became the seat of government 
in 1779. During the Civd war it became the capital 
of the Confederate states, was invested by the 
Eederal armies, and after sanguinary fighting and a 
remarkable defence for nearly a year by General Lee, 
was evacuated on Aprd 3, 1865. Pop. (1880), 63,600; 
(1890), 81,388; (1900), 85,050. 

RICHMOND, a city of the United States, in 
Indiana, on the east fork of the Whitewater, and at 
the junction of several important lines of radway, 69 
mdes east of Indianapolis. It is a flourishing place, 
with a large number of mdls and factories, and an 
extensive trade in agricultural produce. Pop. (1880) 
12,742; (1890), 16,608; (1900), 18,226. 

RICHTER, J OHANN Paul Eriedkich, commonly 
caded Jea2^ Paul, a celebrated German writer, w^as 
born March 21, 1763, at Wunsiedel, in the Eichtel- 


gebirge, and died November 14, 1825, at Baireuth. 
His father was, at the time of his birth, a teacher 
and organist at Wunsiedel, at a later period pastor 
at Schwarzenbach on the Saale. In 1781 Richter 
entered the University of Leipzig in order to study 
theology, but soon changed his plan, and devoted 
himself to literature. In 1784 he was forced by 
poverty to leave Leipzig, upon which he went to Hof, 
where his mother was living in very poor circum- 
stances. In 1787-89 he was a private tutor at 
Topen, a viUage distant several leagues from Hof, 
and^ in 1790-94 he taught the chddren of several 
famdies at Schwarzenbach. In the meantime he had 
appeared as an author, having published his Gron- 
landische Processe (Berlin, 1783-84), Auswahl aus 
des Teufels Papieren (Gera, 1789), and Die unsicht- 
bare Loge (Berlin, 1793); the first two wmre anony 
mous. Having given up his teaching at Schwarzen- 
bach he again resided at Hof, and from time to time at 
Baireuth with a friend. He now published a number 
of works in rapid succession, so that his name was one 
of the best Imowm in Germany, w’hen, on the death 
of his mother, he took up his residence at Leipzig 
in the autumn of 1797. Love for Herder took him 
the following year to Weimar, wffiich in 1800 he ex- 
changed for Berlin, leaving this soon after for Mein- 
ingen, Meiningen for Coburg (1803), and Coburg 
for Baireuth (1804), where he finady settled. He 
had received the title of counsellor of legation from 
the Duke of Saxe-Hddburghausen, and he received 
from the prince- prim ate (Dalberg) a pension, which 
the ICing of Bavaria continued after Baireuth had 
! faUen to him. During his stay at Berlin he had 
married Caroline Mayer, the daughter of a privy - 
councillor, a union which proved very happy. Secured 
by his pension from want; happy in his domestic rela- 
tions; blessed with numerous friends, and an almost 
childlike amiableness; having millions of admirers; 
unambitious of vain distinctions or objects beyond his 
reach ; with a heart susceptible of the noblest emo- 
tions; believing in man’s goodness, and firmly relying 
on the immortality of the soul — he may be said to 
have been one of the happiest men that ever trod this 
earth. His last years w'ere saddened by the -death 
of his only son, who died in 1821. It wmuld be diffi- 
cult to give a distinct idea of Jean Paul’s works (tin’s 
was the name under which he wuote) in a brief sketch 
like ours. J ean Paul is a humorous writer, but his 
humour is of a peculiar sort, being deeply reflective 
and philosophic, at the same time often truly comic. 
He fi-equently rises to the highest regions, where he 
can speak only in bold metaphors; and before we are 
aware, w^e hear his inspiring tones die away like those 
of a lark when the bird has come again to the ground. 
If it can be said of any man’s writings that they are 
poetry in a prose form, it is true of many passages in 
Jean Paul’s works. His writings are generaUy in 
the form of novels, but they have little of the char- 
acter of what we generally understand by novels. 
He seems to have liked particularly to analyze emo- 
tions, to dissect individual character in every station, 
even the humblest. He does not exhibit man under 
those general influences which operate on large masses 
of men, but deals almost exclusively with the indivi- 
dual considered as such. His first work, Greenland 
Lawsuits, was sathlcal rather than humorous, and 
neither it nor his Auswahl aus des Teufels Papieren 
(Selection from the Devil’s Papers) caused much sen- 
sation in the reading world. His first novel, titled 
Die unsichtbare Loge (The Invisible Lodge) appeared 
in 1793. It was foUow'ed by Hesperus (1794), Bio- 
graphische Belustigungen unter der Gehimschale 
einer Riesin (Biographical Recreations under the 
Skull of a (Jiantess, 1796), Leben des Quintus 
lixlein (1796), Blumen, Erucht und Dornenstiicke 
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(Mower, Emit, and Thom Pieces, 1796), Der Jubel- i 
senior (Parson in Jubilee, 1797), Uas Kampaner Thai 
(1797), Titan (1800), Plegeljahre (translated by Car- 
lyle ‘Wild Oats,’ 1804). The two last works are re- 
garded as among his best productions. Das heimliche 
Klaglied der jetzigen Manner appeared in 1801; Dr. 
Katzenberger’s Badereise (1809), Des Peldprediger’s 
Schmelzle Reise nach Platz (1809), Leben Pibels 
(1812), Der Komet, oder Nicolaus Marggraf (1820- 
22). Die Vorschule der Aesthetik, his first important 
philosopMcal work, appeared in 1804. It was fol- 
lowed by Levana, oder Erziehungslehre (1807), a 
work on education. His Eriedenspredigt appeared in 
1808, Dammemngen fiir Deutschland (1809); Mars 
und Phobus’ Thronwechsel im Jahr 1814 (1814), 
Polit. Eastenpredigten (1817). A collection of his 
works, Sammtliche Werke, edited by him before his 
death, was published in Berlin in sixty-five volumes 
(1826-38). Der Papierdrache, Ms last work, was 
published in 1845. See Spazier’s Jean Paul Eried- 
rich Richter, ein biographischer Commentar zu dessen 
Werken (five vols., Leipzig, 1833), and Carlyle’s two 
essays on Richter. 

RICINUS COMMUNIS. See Castor-oil. 

RICKETS, or English Disease, an affection of 
the general nutrition of the whole body, dependent 
chiefly upon improper feeding and want of fresh air 
and exercise, which commonly appears after the age 
of nine months and before that of two years, produc- 
ing its most obvious effects on the growth of the 
bones. The disease is known by a large head, pro- 
minent forehead, projecting breaa|-bone, flattened 
ribs, big belly, and emaciated limbs, with great debi- 
lity. The bones and spine of the back are variousl}^ 
distorted. Nature frequently restores the general 
health, and leaves the limbs distorted. In the treat- 
ment of rickets tonic medicines, the cold bath, &c., 
are beneficial. The child should be kept clean and 
dry, regularly exercised, and allowed to enjoy a pure 
bracing air, the air of the seaside being specially 
beneficial. The food should be nutritious and easy 
of digesti on. 

RICOCHET. See Range. 

RIDDLE, any sentence or composition with a 
double or veiled meaning, which is propounded with 
a %dew to the discovery of that meaning, which is 
designedly obscured by the terms of the riddle. A 
riddle may either have an apparent sense ^ which 
serves as a disguise to the real one, or it may be in 
the form of a question, the terms of which do not 
directly indicate the nature of the answer required. 
Riddles naturally divide themselves into two classes: 
plays upon words, wMch are otherwise called conun- 
druTiis; and allegorical or fanciful descriptions of or 
allusions to the subject on wMch the riddle is founded. 
The latter is called an enigma. It is the more ancient 
and serious form of the riddle. Enigmas, or dark 
sayings, were frequently used by the ancients to dis- 
guise important truths, wMch it was not deemed safe 
or advisable that every one should know. Kings 
sent enigmas to each other, ambassadors delivered 
their messages in this form, and the oracles of the 
gods were frequently conveyed in the form of an 
enigma. In modern times serious enigmas have been 
elaborated in prose and verse, particidarly the latter, 
in all civilized languages. They are in general mere 
elaborate trifling, and are commonly as dull as they 
deserve to be. 

Among the most celebrated examples of ancient 
riddles is that propounded by the SpMnx, and 
answered by QEdipus, What animal is that which 
goes on four feet in the morning, on two at mid-day, 
and on three in the evening? The answer is, Man, 
because he goes on all fours as a child, on two 
feet as a young man, and with a staff in old age. 


This is a fairer riddle than the equally celebrate(3 
one of Samson, wMch referred to a personal event 
in his own history, with which those to whom it was 
propounded were not supposed to be acquainted. In 
modern riddles it is usually held indispensable that 
the question should contain the conditions of the 
answer, however much they may be obscured by the 
ingenuity of the propounder; but in the ancient 
riddle, which was a more serious affair, it seems to 
have been allowable to tax the knowledge and in- 
genuity of the finder ■with the most recondite secrets 
of nature and the utmost obscurities of language. 
The following is said to have been propounded by a 
king of Egypt to a king of Babylon, and solved on 
behalf of the latter by ^sop, but much as we respect 
the sagacity of the renowned fabulist we do not vouch 
for the truth of the story. ‘ There is a great temple 
supported by a single column, the column is sur- 
rounded by twelve towns, each of these has thirty 
buttresses, and beside each buttress are two womerr, 
one white and the other . black, who measure its cir- 
cumference. ^^Tiat is this temple?’ The temple /is- 
the.world, the column the year, the twelve towns the- 
months, the thirty buttresses the days, the two- 
women day and night. 

The punning variety of riddle, though sometime© 
indulged in by the Greeks and Romans, is compara- 
tively of modern growth. It is a great favourite in 
festive gatherings of juveniles. Sometimes strings o7 
puns are linlced together with considerable ingenuity 
in the more complex riddles of this description, as in 
the following instance: What wind does a hungry 
sailor like best ? One that blows fowl and chops, and 
then comes in little puffs. The earliest collection of 
riddles kno^vn to have been published in this country, 
entitled Demands Joyous, printed in 1511, is noticed 
in Chambers’ Book of Days, vol. i, p. 332. Erom the 
specimens given the riddles in this collection seem to 
have been somewhat heavy, and would scarcely excite 
much joy in the juvenile mind now-a-days. On an 
average estimate it would take about twenty-four 
conundrums of the quality represented to provoke a 
smile. The foUo^ving is a favourable specimen: — 
* What bare the best burden that ever was borne ? 
The ass that carried our Lady when she fled with 
our Lord into Egypt. What became of that ass ? 
Adam’s mother ate her. Who was Adam’s mother? 
The earth. One of the conundnuns of the De- 
mands Joyous is curious as a sort of anticipation 
of Lord Dundreary. Why do men make an oven 
in a town? Because they cannot make a town in an 
oven. Others are interesting as showing how witless 
questions do well up spontaneously from age to age; 
as. How many calves’ tails would it talce to reach 
from the earth to the sky? No more than one if it 
be long enough. The first Erench collection was 
published in Paris by Gille Beys in 1582, under the 
title (Enigmes Eran^oises d’ Alexandre Sylvain avec 
les expositions d’icelles. Ensemble quelques cenigmes 
espagnolles dudit autheur et d’autres. It seems to 
have been of equal merit with its English precursor. 
A committee of CEdipuses, we are informed, could 
have made no head against the riddles propounded 
in it, and the ordinary reader, when kindly taken 
into the confidence of the propounder, finds the expo- 
sitions dJicelles even more bewildering than the riddles 
themselves. Nous avons change tout cela; the modem 
riddler, though less imaginative than his ancient pro- 
totype, is responsible under strict penalties for the 
production of a passable pun. 

RIDING. See Horsemanship. 

RIDING-MASTER, Army, an officer in the 
cavalry whose duty it is to instruct the officers and 
men in the art of riding. He is generally selected 
from the ranks, bears the rank of lieutenant, and is 
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retired with a pension, and the rank of captain, at the 
age of fifty-five, or on completing 10, 16, or 20 years’ 
‘service as such, 

RIDINGS (that is, third parts), the three' ^eat 
divisions of the county of York, c^led respectively 
the North, East, and West. 

RIDLEY, Nicholas, Bishop of London in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and his successor Mary, was 
bom about the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and educated at Cambridge, He travelled on 
the Continent, and duiing a three years’ absence 
from his native country became acquainted with 
several of the early reformers, whose doctrines he 
afterwards warmly espoused. Returning to Cam- 
bridge, he filled the office of proctor to the university, 
and as such protested against the claims of the Papal 
see to the supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
realm. He was also chosen public orator, and, 
through the patronage of Archbishop Cranmer, 
became one of the king’s chaplains; and in 1547 he 
was elevated to the see of Rochester. In 1550, on 
the deprivation of Bonner, Ridley was made Bishop 
of London, and distinguished himself by his tempered 
zeal in favour of the Protestant Church, and espe- 
cially by his liberality and kindness towards the 
family of his predecessor. On the death of Edward 
a dread of the succession of a Roman Catholic sove- 
reign induced him to listen to those who made an 
attempt to secure the Protestant ascendency by 
placing the Lady Jane Grey upon the throne. The 
defeat of this scheme, the active part he had taken 
in the establishment of the new discipline and the 
construction of the liturgy, together with his con- 
nection with Cranmer, marked Ridley out as one of 
the most prominent victims of Papal authority. The 
fortuof a trial was indeed granted him; a deputation 
of Roman Catholic bishops was appointed to hold a 
formal disputation on the controverted points mth 
him at Oxford, and he was condemned as a recusant 
and obstinate heretic to the stake. This sentence 
he underwent with the greatest fortitude, in company 
with his friend and feUow-sufferer Latimer, Oct. 16, 
1555, in Oxford. See memoir in Moyle’s edition of 
Ridley’s Declaration of the Lord’s Supper (1895). 

RIEMANN,. Georg Eriedrioh Bernhard, Ger- 
man mathematician, born in 1826, died in 1866. He 
was educated at Hanover, Luneburg, Gottingen, and 
Berlin, taking his doctor’s degree at Gottingen in 
1851. He had already greatly distinguished himself 
in mathematics, and his thesis for the doctorate was 
a memoir on a general theory of the functions of a 
complex variable, which excited the admiration of 
the veteran mathematician Gauss. He became pro- 
fessor extraordinary and then full professor at Got- 
tingen (in 1859), and by this time had a well-estab- 
lished reputation. His writiugs though brief are 
full of original methods and profound ideas. 

RIENZI, Cola di, a native of Rome, who, in the 
fourteenth century, became celebrated for his attempts 
to restore the Roman Republic. Although the son 
of one of the lowest order of tavern-keepers, he 
received a literary education, and early distinguished 
himself by his talents, parts, and elevated sentiments. 
The gloiy of ancient Rome excited his enthusiasm, 
and he came to be regarded by the common people 
as an extraordinary person destined to rescue them 
from the tyranny of the aristocracy, which, on the 
removal of the popes to Avignon, h^ become in the 
highest degree insolent and oppressive. In 1342 he 
was joined with Petrarch in a deputation to Pope 
Clement VI. at Avignon to exhort him to bring back 
the Papal court to its original seat. He acted on 
this occasion with so much energy and eloquence 
that the pope created him an apostolic notary, which 
office, on his return, he executed with strict probity. 

VOT- Xil. 


He let no opportunity escape to excite the discontent 
of the people by haranguing against the nobility and 
the defects of the public administration. Having 
prepared men’s minds for a change, and engaged 
persons of all orders in his designs, in the month 
of April, 1347, during the absence of the governor 
of Rome, Stefano Colonna, he summoned a secret 
assembly upon Mount Aventine, before which he 
made an energetic speech, and induced them aU to 
subscribe an oath for the establishment of a plan of 
government, which he entitled the good estate. He 
had even the address to gain over the pope’s vicar; 
and in a second assembly in the capitol produced 
fifteen articles as the basis of the good estate, which 
were unanimously approved; and the people conferred 
upon him the title of tribune, with the power of life 
and death, and aU the other attributes of sovereignty. 
The governor, Colonna, upon his return, threatened 
him with punishment, but was himself compelled 
to quit the city; and Rienzi banished several of the 
noble families, after capitally punishing such as were 
convicted of oppression and injustice. . In the first 
exercise of his authority he conducted himself with 
a strict regard to justice and the public good; and 
even the pope was induced to sanction his power. 
The reputation of the new tribune extended through- 
out Italy, and his friendship was even solicited by 
the King of Hungary and the Emperor Louis. 
Petrarch was highly interested in his proceedings; 
and there are extant several eloquent letters in which 
that poet exhorts him to persevere in his glorious 
undertakings. But the intoxication of supreme 
power began to betray him into extravagances. - He 
caused himself to be created a knight, with a mixture 
of religious and military ceremonies, and cited the 
two rival emperors, Charles and Louis, to appear 
before him to justify their pretensions. He also 
dismissed the pope’s legate, and, reducing the nobles 
into complete humiliation, commenced a reign of 
terror. But at length, finding that he had lost the 
affection and confidence of the people, he withdrew 
in 1348 from Rome, and remained in Naples until 
1350, when he took advantage of the jubilee to return 
secretly to Rome; but being discovered, he withdrew 
to Prague. Thence he came into the hands of Pope 
Clement at Avignon, who confined him three years, 
and appointed a commission to try him. His suc- 
cessor, Innocent VI., released Rienzi, and sent him 
to Rome as governor to oppose another popular 
demagogue named BoronceUi. The Romans received 
hi m vrith great demonstrations of joy, and he recov- 
ered his former authority; ' but after a turbulent 
administration of a few months the nobles excited 
another sedition against him, in which he was mas- 
sacred, in October, 1354. His last brief career had 
been marked with great cruelty, which excited the 
populace to treat his remains with indignity. Rienzi, 
who possessed a union of fanaticism and artifice, was 
more energetic in speech and council than in action, 
and failed in courage and presence of mind in great 
emergencies. 

R3ESENGEBIRGE (the Giants’ Mountains), part 
of the Sudetic chain, separating Silesia from Bohemia 
and Moravia, till it joins the Carpathians; but the 
term is properly applied to that part of this range 
which lies between the sources of the Neisse and the 
Bober. It contains the loftiest mountains of the 
north or central parts of Germany. Some of the 
principal summits are Schneekoppe, 5257 feet high; 
the Borenberg and the Grand Rad, each 5156 feet 
high. The valleys of the Riesengebirge present 
many picturesque scenes. 

RIETI, a town in Italy, capital of the district of 
same name, in the province of Perugia, in a beautiful' 
district on the Velino, 42 miles n.n.e. of Rome. It 
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IS tlie see ot a bisliop. has a court of law and sevenil 
public othces; inanutactures of woollen stuffs, and 
mineral springs. Woad is much cultivated in the 
vicinity. Pop. 1‘J.OOO. 

.RIFF, or El Riff, a district on the north co:ist 
of fa recce (which see). 

R IFLE, a musket with a rilled or spirally- grooved 
bore giving rotation to its bullets. Under the 
.article Gfnxfkv are explained the advantages of 
iuuvirting a spin to a bullet. Xmder ^IrsKKT some 
facts and dates of the earlier and modern ritles are 
given. The theoretical adva.ntages of firearms of 
diminutive calibres throwing elongated bullets have 
been long known. The chief practical obstacle to 
their introduction was that their grooves cfot cloirgcvi 
up with lead, so that adder some hring the bullet 
failed to rotate. Also, the long soft lead, bullets 
got ‘ set up ' and distorted by the shock of disclnirge. 
Latterly, in ISSo. the Swdss Major Rubin placed the 
lead bullet in a thin cupro-nickel enveloped This 
coinpoimd bullet takes the ritling easily, atui with- 
out much metallic fouling of the grooves. It is now 
univetscvlly adopted for military pmnoses. There is 
a tendency to adopt ik with am exposed hollow head, 
for sporting purposes, so that in striking la.rge game 
it ilattens out to the form of a mushroom, and thus 
causes fatal wounds. The sowing in weight and 
cubic space, in packing effected through the intro- 
duction of the present sinall-ealibre ride is shown 
by the fact that the same ammunition-lvx contains 
dcO rounds IMart ini -Henry amd 1100 rounds Lee- 
Metford. the weight of the ammunition being oo 
ibs. approxima te.ly. 

The power of a bullet to overeeme the resistance 

of the air is directly prv^pvrtion.al to the ittrlo 

oadled the s.^cffonaZ ffousffg, where :r- is the weight 
in lbs. a^nd d the. dimneter in inches. The weights 
of the Snider, Ma.rrini-Henry, and Lee-Metford 
bullets are 4S0. 4S0. and 1115 givdns. and the dia- 
meters *570. '45. and 'SOo i'uch respectively. Henee. 
by arithmetic, their sectiouad densities ai>e. in the 
rittiiAS of ilO‘2. o'2S, and 325, which vmlues enable ns 
to com^Aare their r:\nging r>owers when moving with 
the Siunc velocity. A copt>er bullet meets with the 
si'vine resistamce of air as a lead one of s:\ir.e form 
.and dimensions amd velocita*. but the retardation 

gc \ 

( pivportional to the invc'cse ratio ). or the rate 


Martini-Henry (2I..H.) bullets are 2000 and 1315 
feet-seconds respectively: hence, by aritiunetie, the 
ratio of their momenta is about as 2 to 3. The 
i formula also shows th.at an increase of weiglu of 
1 ritie decreases the velocity of its recoil. Tiie bullet 
I takes an appreciable time in its jaissitge up tiie bore, 

I varying with the degree of rapidity of the burn in 
I of the powder, hence it is obvious the latter adso 
I iiiTliiences the shock of recoil. 

i The breech mechiauism of a ritie is designed to 
i perform the functions of (1) exiraenng the tired 
j cartridge-case, ejecting it to the side, and not 
I directly to the rear against the holder: (2) leaving in 
' prolongition of die chainher a clear space for the 
; new cartridge: (3) putting in action or eccking the. 
I ffring-pin or striker: (4) pushing the new ea.rtridge 
j into the ehainber: (5) closing its breech end; (o) 

I tiring the detonating-cap of the cartridge: (7) nn- 
I locking and locking the action. "With a inagiidne 
: or repeating rihe there is a semi-antomatic arrauge- 
j ment for a continuous feed of from live to idi 
; cartridg'ea. 

i The mechanism falls under {a) the block and (5) 

\ the bolt systems. The blarrim-Henry (see Plate) 
: furnishes: an example of the former. Its breech is 
closed by a block c. hinged on a pin: tins block 
: contains a direct-acting piston or striker (2). which 
i a spiral spring (3) actuates. Both block and striker 
j are slotted to rceeive the tumbler (4 3: 5). U'ith 
; the bolt system, in eonseqnenee of the bolt haHng a 
; long baekward-smd-forward travel, the functions of 
, the tumbler are performed by a separate eocking- 
i 'piece (4) a.nd a se.:ir (5). in addition to which there 
I is a sear spring (b). The block is raised or lowered 
i by the hand -lever D behind the trigger (7). The 
; hand-lever and the tumbler have a eomiuon axis- 
i pin: press.ing do^^'n the lever also forces tire tumbler 
I back to compress the stnrrd main-spring (3). The 
• impact of the block on the lower arm of the extrac- 
! tor (1\ e.xnacts the empty cartridge-case, Draw- 
i ing the lever back raises d:e block, cjoses the breecit, 
; the action remsdning cocked or ready to lire. ^Yheu 
; the trigger is pulled, the tumbler is freed and the 
j striker is ptis.hed forward by tlte compressed inain- 
: spring. The block system has the gi'eat advantage 
' of giving great lever'.ge to extract jammed cart- 
i ridgy-S, which, before th.e introduction of the. solid 
i dr:\wn ones, were made from thin bntss lea,! rolled 
up like a scroll, being liable to disto'.rion, and not 
: possess-inc suiheient elasticity to return to sbane 


at which a bullet loses velocity ovHng to the resis- 
miice of the air, \nli be gre:rter with, the copper 
bullet. Sporting ‘express' bullets a.re lightened out 
to obtain high mtiurde velocity, and consequently 
tn'dectorics app‘'cox:inatmg to a straight line, at 
nmges of 100 to 150 yamds. At long ramges their 
lOW sect.ionM ae.nsities cause an uiicme loss ot 
velocity, a.nd co'aseq'aently heights of trajectory 
rarying co'aside'mbly for diffei'e'at ranges, which 
adds to the cliance of missing the target if the 
r^tnge is not knonm fairly accun'itely. 

The recoil of a smali-arm is praedcally limited by 
the blow which a man can repeatedly bear on his 
s'comaer witnoiit atttx'tmij itts ami. tMiice 'action 
.and reaction ame equcxl and oivpositeb so long :is tiie 
bullet is in the bore, at any instant the forwimd 
monie.nmm of the bullet equals the backw;ird mo- 
'aientimi of the ride. If w and to be the weights of 
ride and bullet in ibs. rest>ectiveiy, and r mid v be 

wrrr :cv. Thus it is seen that the shock of recoil is 
measured by the momentum of the bullet — that is. 
b\' -n-v' — whicli may be oompoiinded of high speed 
and low weight, or low speed and high weight. The 
mumie velocities of the Lee-Metford iL.M,i and the 


; atter expvinsion by the piowder gis. 
i In the bolt system the breech is closed by a 
: long liollow cylinder c, with a short lever D like a 
j door bolt-handle in exterior form and nmninulation. 
i This, system was r»riin:mly a Continental one. It 
: is now univers:iily adopted, since the long dravcback 
i of the bolt gives ample space for the feed of cart- 
’ ridges from a inaganme. Generally the breech bolt, 
I in imloading, is turned to the. left amd then drawn 
I straight to the rear by the right hand grasping the 
; knob of the lever D. In reloading it is pushed for- 
: ward and turned to the riglit. A sp'ecirJ variety is. 
i the straight pull where the bolt is not turned to be 
i locked and unlocked. The Manniicher shown in 
: the plate gives an example of this variety. Other 
I Mannlichers have turning bolts. Tbe advantages 
j claimed for the straight pull are that the breecli 
: action can be worked by a straight reciprocating 
I morion of the bolt -lever D, wliich never t'urns up 
i into the line of sight; thns the ride can be con- 
' tinuously dred (for the number of rounds in the 
i in;ig;'mine) without bringing ^ it do'am fi'om tbe 
i shoulder. The Manniicher straight-pull bolt is 
I locked by a., drop-catch working on a hinge rmder- 
1 neath it: the catch engages a fixed projection on tiie 
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body of the rifle, which resists the rearward pressure 
of the powder gas. The initial back pull on the 
bolt lifts the hinge-catch away from the projection. 
In the non-straight pull actions the locking of the 
bolt is effectually done by the final turning do\\m of 
the bolt-lever. 

The following is a more or less general descrip- 
tion of the parts of the breech action of a modern 
rifle, taking them as far as possible in the secpience 
of their functions above enumerated. The extractor 
(1) is i^rovided with a claw or claws fitting into the 
side of the bolt, working between the bolt and the 
bod}^ The claw rides up a slot cut at the end of 
the chamber, and springs into position in front of 
the rim or gi’oove at the base of the cartridge. The 
extractor is pressed towards the case by spring, or 
it may itself be a spring. The extractor is so 
arranged that it does not partake of any rotation 
of the bolt. The cartridge-case, being expanded by 
the powder gas, wants a sudden jerk to the rear to 
start it; this start is called ‘primary extraction’. 
In the straight-pull Maimlicher this jerk is aided 
-by the lever cylinder (which works with some pla}* 
backwards and forwards in rear of the bolt) starting 
before the bolt and extractor, and thus gaining 
some impetus. The complete drawback of the 
cartridge-case is then effected b^^ the bolt and its 
.rear part acting as one piece. 

In the non -straight pull actions the sudden turn- 
ing up of the lever D causes a powerful primaiy 
extraction to the rear, b^* means of a screw motion, 
lugs on the bolt sliding in sj^iral grooves in the 
body. The final complete extraction is effected 
by the straight motion to the rear. In some 
straight-pull rifles this mechanical advantage of the 
screw at the start is got by slipping a sleeve over 
the actual bolt, the connection being made hy lugs 
and helical grooves. One portion has only a reci- 
procating movement, whilst the ocher also rotates. 
The striker or firing-pin (2) is always a spindle sur- 
rounded b^* a spiral spring (3), the latter working 
^vith some play between a seating on the interior of 
the bolt and a collar on the strilcer. The striker and 
its cockiug-piece (4) must only have a simple to-and- 
fro movement, hence it nill be found that the cock- 
ing-piece is constrained to move in a straight line 
bj* studs working in suitablj* formed gi'ooves in the 
body when the bolt rotates. The striker, generally 
ffxed to the cocking-piece, partakes of its motion. 
The main-spring (3) is only partly compressed by the 
cocking-piece being forced t-o the rear (by a projec- 
tion working in a groove or on a cam on the bod}*) 
before the final movement of the bolt to the rear, 
the intention being not to give too much work 
during the extraction. A stud on the cocking- 
piece engaging in a recess holds the cocking-piece 
and striker, whilst the bolt, in closing, itself moves 


bent on its cocking-piece, and can be fully cocked 
by drawing back the cocking-piece by the hand. 

Magazine feed-arrangements of the bolt system 
come under three types — (1) when the cartridges 
are in a magazine tube in the butt or under the 
barrel, as in the French Lebel rifle; (2) the type 
exemplified in the magazine of the Krag-Torgensen, 
fixed at the side and passing from the right under- 
neath to the left; (3) when the cartridges lie one 
above the other in an oblong magazine-box. verti- 
cally under the bolt and in front of the trigger- 
guard. MTien detachable the magazine is inserted 
in the opening in the body behind the breech and 
in front of the trigger- guard, as in the Lee- 
Metford, and held in position % .Si3rings. "When 
fixed, as in the iMannlicher, it is a part and pro- 
longation of the trigger- guard. Springs (10) (some- 
times actuating levers) continuall}' press each cart- 
ridge out of the magazine mto the vacant loading 
position behind the breech. In t^^pe (3), as the 
cartridges are being expended, the balance of the 
rifle is kept better than in t\pe (1). The !Mann- 
licher shows the method of loading by introducing 
bodily into the magazine the cartridges held to- 
gether in a metal case or clip, which falls out when 
tile last cartridge is loaded into the barrel The cbp 
holds each cartildge in the magazine until pushed 
into the chamber b}^ the bolt. In the Mauser 
the cartridges are introduced into the magazine 
in one motion by stripping them from a loading- 
clip or charger, winch is thronm away. Some 
actions are single-loading as well as magazine-load- 
ing. This is effected in the Lee-Metford by push- 
ing in the * cut-off ’ (a flat horizontal piece of metal 
pivoted to the right side of the body), which closes 
the top of the magazine, and serves as a platform for 
the cartridges singly placed in the chamber by the 
hand. 

The success of automatic machine-guns has led to 
the devising of self-loading rifles, but such weapons 
are not yet sufficiently perfect for serrice use. 
Tliey fall under two classes — (1) when the force 
of recoil actuates the breech mechanism; (2) when 
the gas pressure actuates it. The plate shows an 
example of (2). a is the barrel attached to a bod\* B, 
a hollow breech B 'R'ith locking studs, bolt-bead E, 
loose striker (2), which is held back hy the spring 
(3) till it is struck by the striker-bolt G, actuated by 
its spring H. This fires the cartridge. The figure 
shows the position of t^orts at firing, a movable 
percussion-cap then drives back the striker, which 
drives back the striker-bolt. There being studs on 
G worldng in s^jiral grooves in the interior of the 
hollow breech-bolt c, the latter is revolved and the 
locking studs released. The whole action then 
recoils past the magazine opening, through vrhich a 
fresh cartridge is fed. the spring h reclosins the 


fonvard over the striker and main-spring, complet- 
ing the compression. The sear (5) is pivoted on a 
pin or. other\vi5e attached to the body of the rifle. 
In most patterns a spring (6) keeps the sear against 
the cocking-piece and the trigger (7). The sear and 
its spring are one piece in the iMannhcher s.ho\^Ti in 
the plate. The trigger (7) is a pivoted lever, one 
arm engaging with the sear, and the other arm 
formed t-o suit the firing finger. On pressing it to 
the rear, the sear disengages and is free to let the 
striker dart forward. Continental rifles have a. 
double pull-off; the first pull is a sliding movement, 
the leverage then shifts, then a slight cheek is felt, 
on further pressure the striker is released, the 
intention being to get a light final pull. They 
generally have no half-cock %vithout opening and 
closing the bolt, instead they have usually a locking 
or saietj- bolt. The Lee-Metford has a half-cock 


breech. 

RIGA, a town and port of Russia, capital of the 
government of Livonia (or Riga), on boih sides or 
the South Dvrinsu about 5 miles above its monih 
! in the Gulf of Riga, 312 miles souih-west of St., 
Petersburg. It is situared on a sandy fiat sur- 
rounded by bills, on which numerous fine villas make 
a cheerful and showy appearance, and consists of zho 
I tovTi proper and suburbs, still more extensive than 
the town itself. The bridge of h-oats acrc^ss the river 
has latterly been replaced by a permanent bridger 
Riga used to be a place of some strength, being boiii 
surrounded by walls and bastions, and defended by 
a citadel The older part of the town, still confined 
within earthen walls,' consists of narrow winding 
I streets, huddled together without any regolariry. 
The more modem parts of the town are much he tier 
built, and contain at least three good squares. Along 
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the river on both sides are spacious quays, which 
afford excellent promenades; and the Esplanade and 
gardens, both mthm and near the town, are well 
laid out. Among public buildings are the cathedral, 
not of much architectural merit, but containing some 
interesting monuments; St. Peter’s Church, a beau- 
tiful building, wdth an altar and chancel of marble, 
an oriental dome, and a lofty spire ; the castle, the 
oldest edifice in the town, originally the residence 
of the masters of the Teutonic order, and now occu- 
pied by the governor-general ; the town-house, with 
the exchange adjoining it; the merchant-house, the 
arsenal, the library, the museum, the gymnasium 
and several other superior schools; the theatre, and 
the military and other hospitals. The manufactures 
ai'e not of great importance, and consist chiefly of 
starch, soap, playing-cards, artificial flowers, spirits, 
and refined sugar. The trade is very extensive. 
The principal exports are flax, timber, eggs, cereals 
(chiefly rye and wheat), skins and hides, linseed, 
hemp, and oil-cake; the imports, machinery, coal and 
coke, cotton, steel, dj'^ewood, herrings, wdne, coffee, 
manure, iron, and rice. The value of the inq^orts in 
1900 was £5,713,140, of the exports £7,978,500. 
Riga is the residence of a governor, and the seat of 
several courts and public offices. New harbour works 
are being carried out, and electric trams have been 
introduced. Pop. (1897), 256,197. 

RIGA, or Livonia, Gulf of, a gulf of the Baltic 
wliich washes the coasts of Courland, Livonia, and 
Esthonia, and contracts in the west to a comparatively 
narrow entrance, the Island of Oesel almost closing | 
it on the north-west. Its greatest length, north to 
south, is about 120 miles; and its average breadth 
70 miles. The chief river which it receives is the 
South Dwina, near the mouth of which is the port 
of Riga. Tlie navigation is considered dangerous. 
RIGGING. See Ship. 

RIGHI. See Rigi. 

RIGHT, Petition of. See Petition of Right. 
RIGHT ASCENSION. See Ascension. 

RIGHT OF WAY, the right to pass over a cer- 
tain route or track in going from one place to another. 
Such a right is a public right of way if enjoyed by 
everybody; private if enjoyed by a certain iDerson or 
- description of persons (as the inhabitants of a jJarticular 
village, or the residents of a particular farm). ^Vhe^- 
ever there is a public right of way there is technically 
a highway, though the phrase is not used in con- 
nection 'svith regularly-kei)t-up public roads, but 
generally wdth mere paths, tracts, or by-roads. The 
origin of a public right of w’’ay is generally said to be 
by dedication of it to the public by the owner of the 
soil, and in many cases it comes to be a question 
whether such a right exists or not; a prescriptive 
right being established when it can be shown that 
the public have used the route without hindrance for 
a moderate number of years. A private right of way 
may be acquired by immemorial usage, or by existing 
for forty years, or by express grant by deed. In 
Scotland a public right of way is acquired by pos- 
session for forty years or from time immemorial, but 
it may be lost by discontinuance. 

RIGHTS, Bill and Declaration of. See Bill. 

RIGHTS OE MAN, a theoretical declaration 
passed by the French National Assembly in August, 
1789. - It was attacked by Edmund Burke in his 
Reflections on the French Revolution. Thomas Paine 
replied to Burke in his Rights of Man, on the publi- 
cation of the second part of which he was publicly 
prosecuted. See Paine (Thomas). 

RIGI, or Right, an isolated mountain of brec- 
ciated rock in Switzerland, in the canton of Schwyz, 
between Lakes Zug and Lucerne, 5905 feet high. It 
affords among the finest views in Switzerland, and 


is annually visited by numerous travellers. Two* 
railways have been constructed to reach its summit, 
from opposite sides. They are on the ‘rack-and- 
pinion’ principle, there being a central toothed rail 
into which works a toothed wheel under the loco- 
motive. There is also a short line on the mountain 
worked on the ordinary principle. Hotels and other 
establishments are numerous, and there is a chapel 
with an image of the Virgin that attracts many 
pilgrims. 

RIGIDITY, in mechanics, that property of a 
body in virtue of which it offers resistance to a cliange 
of form. Rigid dynamics is the dynamics of rigid 
bodies. 

RIGOR MORTIS. See Muscle. 

RIMINI (anciently Ariminum), a town of Italy, 
on the Adriatic, in the province of Forli, 24 miles 
E.s.E. of the town of Forli, beautifully situated in a 
fertile plain between the mouths of the Marecchia 
and the Ausa, and on the railway from Milan ta 
Brindisi. Many of its houses are handsome, and it 
has several jialaces built of marble. The principal 
objects of attraction are the cathedral, or church of 
' San Francesco, originally built in the thirteenth, but 
remodelled in the fifteenth century, after the designs- 
of Leon Battista Alberti, the gi’eat restorer of Roman 
architecture, and regarded as his masterpiece ; the 
church of San Giuliano, with a superb altar-piece, by 
Paul Veronese ; the Palazzo del Oomune, with a pic- 
ture-gallery ; a library founded in the seventeenth 
century ; the triumphal arch of Augustus, or Porta 
Romana (erected b.o. 27), of simple and massive 
architecture, with two Corinthian columns on each 
side ; and alDove all, the bridge of Augustus over the 
Marecchia, built entirely of white marble, consisting 
of five arches, each with a span of 27 feet, and still 
in perfect preservation. The fisheries are extensive, 
and silk is manufactured. Rimini is also frequented 
for sea-bathing. Pop. 12,000. 

RINDERPEST, or Cattle-plague, a contagious, 
disease which attacks animals of the ox family, and 
is attended with the most deadly results. The disease 
appears to be identical with what was formerly known 
as murrain, and is sometimes called the steppe-mur- 
rain, from the Russian steppes, which are its habitat, 
Europe has been repeatedly devastated by this plague. 
There was a general visitation in the year 376^ 
another in 810, which sjDread over most of the do- 
minions of Charlemagne, and in later, times the 
visitations of 1514, 1599, 1682, 1711-14, and 1743- 
58 are particularly noted. The insular situation of 
Great Britain, and the limited importation of cattle, 
ajDpeared to have saved it from most of the peri- 
odical ravages of this disease up till the eighteenth 
century. It appeared there in 1714, and again in 
1745, when it continued its ravages till 1756. It 
spread extensively on the Continent in 1857, and it 
appeared in Great Britain again in 1865, when its 
ravages were continued extensively till 1867. There 
was a slight visitation in 1872. The great plague of 
1865-66 appeared in a dairy in North London in 
the month of June, 1865, and spread with great 
rapidity. 27,432 animals were reported to have been 
attacked up to October 21, out of which 12,680 Inad 
died, and 8998 were slaughtered. A report by a royal 
commission was issued on 31st October, which traced 
the disease to the importation of cattle, and recom- 
mended restrictive measures and the slaughter of 
diseased animals. Two subsequent reports were 
issued by the commission, one on 6th February, and 
one on 1st May, 1866. An official report issued 1st 
February, 1866, showed the number of cattle attacked 
up till that time to have been 120,740, of which 
73,750 had died, and only 14,162 were reported as 
having recovered. An act of Parliament was passed 
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in Eebruary, and more stringent regulations issued 
by the privy- council in March. The treatment of 
the disease having proved a failure, the policy of 
‘stamping out’ or killing all infected animals was 
adopted, while cattle fairs having proved powerful 
instruments in transmitting the disease, the move- 
ments of cattle were subjected to the most stringent 
regulations. These measures were soon attended 
with beneficial results. In a return issued on 
22d June the total number of cattle attacked was 
reported at 248,965 ; died, 124,187 killed, 80,597 ; 
recovered, 32,989 ; unaccounted for, 11,192. The 
disease had now nearly spent its force, and by the 
end of October, 1866, it had almost disappeared, but 
there was a short recurrence next year. Rinderpest 
appeared in Somaliland in 1889, and rapidly spread 
southwards, crossing the Zambesi in 1896. It caused 
great loss to the farmers of South Africa, and led to 
troubles with natives whose cattle were affected. 

The rinderpest or cattle-plague does not generate 
spontaneously in Great Britain, but it is indigenous 
in the Russian steppes, and the various European 
visitations are supposed to have had their origin there. 
To what particular causes its generation there is 
owng does not appear to have been ascertained. 
The plague is transmitted by a special virus, which 
possesses, like plague germs in general, great vitality 
-and powers of multiplication. It infects the blood 
and all the discharges of the infected animals, and is 
-capable of being transmitted indirectly by any of 
these to great distances. Sheep and other animals 
are liable to be affected by it, and have been instru- 
mental in transmitting it ; but it does not spread so 
freely, and is never so fatal, among any other animals 
-as among those of the ox family. The disease has a 
period of incubation varying from two to twenty days. 
The first symptom of the attack is a slight elevation 
of the temperature of the body, this is followed two 
or three days after by a heightened colour of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, and a granular 
yellowish eruption on the gums and Hps, which subse- 
quently extends to the tongue, palate, and cheeks. 
The sldn becomes congested, and develops scales with 
papular eruptions, and finally a slimy discharge comes 
from the eyes and nose. Every variety of empirical 
treatment was tried with the cattle plague in 1865 
and 1866, but it would appear that all had little or 
no effect upon the mortality. The only treatment 
found effective' was the stamping-out process, with 
the prohibition of importation, and the stringent 
regulation of the movement of cattle. Inoculation 
has latterly been found effective in combating the 
disease. 

RING, an ornament for the fingers which has been 
worn from the most ancient period of civilization. 
Among the ancient nations who are kno^vn to have 
attached special importance to the wearing of rings 
are the Assyrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Erom the earliest period at which we have 
mention of rings they are associated with signets. 
Erom the earliest period also rings appear to have 
been worn as ornaments, especially by females, on 
various parts of the body besides the hand. The nose, 
ears, arms, and even the legs and toes have, among 
various peoples, been decorated with them. Rings 
have also from a very early period been reckoned as 
symbols of authority, and that in a double aspect. 
As a mere ornament ring's would serve to represent 
dignity and honour, and as signets they were early 
used officially to delegate authority. Rings are men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis. It is frequently sup- 
posed that the Hebrews derived the use of rings 
from the Egyptians, and it is related in Genesis that 
Pharaoh took his ring from his finger and put it on 
that of Joseph, by way of transferring the executive 


authority of a delegated ruler to the latter. Rings 
and bracelets are mentioned among the presents 
made by Abraham’s servant to Rebecca. Among 
the Egyptians rings were worn in great profusion. 
They were made of gold, with an engraved stone or 
scarabseus, and were often very massive. The com- 
mon people wore rings of blue porcelain. The 
Egyptian rings were often of great size, so as to cover 
the space from one joipt to another of the finger. 
The custom of wearing rings was probably introduced 
into Greece from Asia, as signet-rings appear not to 
have come into use in that country till about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. In later times rings 
were more important for ornamental purposes than 
for use, and several were worn by one person. Women 
also latterly began to wear rings, but these were of 
less costly materials than those of men. They were 
worn usually on the third finger of the left hand. 
In Sparta only iron rings were used. The Romans 
are variously said to have adopted the use of rings 
from the Sabines, the Etruscans, and the Greelcs. 
Eor long they were made chiefly of iron, though some- 
times of stone, and every free Roman had the right 
to use a seal-ring. Even in late Roman times, those 
who liked to keep alive the customs of their sturdier 
ancestors continued the use of the iron ring. The 
association of rings with marriage may have come 
down to us from the Romans, the bridal-ring being 
regarded as a pledge for the fulfilment of a contract. 
At first ring-wearing was confined to men among 
the Romans and was jmactised only to a limited 
extent, but growing luxury led to the excessive use 
of rings by both sexes. The right of wearing gold 
rings {jus anuli aurei) was at first accorded only to 
ambassadors, chief magistrates, senators, and finally 
to persons of the equestrian order, while silver began 
to supersede iron among ordinary citizens. Till the 
close of the republic the use of gold rings was a 
privilege of the equestrian order. When the right 
of wearing a gold signet-ring was conferred by the 
emperors it began to be freely distributed, and soon 
ceased to be any distinction. The sentimental 
reason which is still sometimes given for wearing 
the ring on the fourth finger of the left hand, that 
there is a vein directly from that finger to the 
heart, is given b}’’ Aulus Gellius. A ring ajjpears 
from an early period to have been one of the insignia 
of the office of a bishop. The restoration of a de- 
posed bishojD was effected at the Council of Toledo 
(633) by returning to him the episcopal ring. Rings 
have always been in great demand among savage 
tribes when they have either had ingenuity enough 
to invent them, or have come in contact with civi- 
lized nations who use them. Superstitious as well 
as sentimental feelings have often been associated 
with rings, and especially with the precious stones 
worn in them, to which particular characters were 
assigned. Rings were also used as charms against 
demons, the evil eye, and other ills and in come - 
niences. Motto rings date from the time of the 
Romans; they ajjpear also to have been in use 
among the Jews. They were long popular in Great 
Britain under the name of posies. Eor the bishop’s 
ring see the article Investiture. See also Ring- 
:money. 

RING-DOVE, or Cushat {Columha ^^ulumhus], 
the largest species of pigeon inhabiting Britain. 
This bird occurs very generally throughout the 
wooded parts of the country, and in Europe geiier- 
all}^, but not in the most northern parts. Its range 
extends eastwards to Persia, and it also occurs in 
northern Africa, Madeira, and the Azores. These 
birds are permanent residents in Britain, and on 
the approach of winter assemble in flocks. They 
are birds of pow^erful flight. The feet are suited 
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either for perching or for terrestrial locomotion. The 
hinder toe is short, the. outer and inner toes in front 
being equal in length. The average length is about 
16 or 17 inches. The bill is of yellowish colour, 
the membranous part covering the nostrils being 
whitish. A bluish-gray colour prevails generally 
over the head, cheeks, neclc, back, and rump. The 
sides of the neck have a greenish lustre, a patch 
of white existing in this latter situation on each side, 
and almost meeting its neighbour patch posteriorly, 
thus forming a kind of collared marking or ‘ ring ’. 
The scapular feathers and wing-coverts are deeper 
tinted than the rest of the body. The breast and 
under parts are coloured of a purplish red, which, 
towards the under surface of the tail, passes into a 
bluish-gray. The outer wing-margins and greater 
coverts are white. The tail on its upper surface is 
bluish-gray, merging into black towards the tip. 
The feet and legs are reddish or purple, and the iris 
of the eye is yellowish-wliite. These birds breed 
twdce or thrice yearty. The eggs are always two in 
number, and are of a white colour. Incubation lasts 
about twenty days, and both sexes assist in hatching 
ihe young. The young are born blind and feather- 
less, and are nourished %vith half- digested food from 
the crops of their parents. The food of the ring- 
dove consists of vegetable matter of various kinds, 
such as grain, berries, green com, and the leaves 
and tops of the turnip. Early in February pairing 
and nidification commence. The nest forms a plat- 
form of sticks and twigs loosely placed together. 
See illustration at Ornithology (PI. IV.). 

KING-MONEY, a metallic currrencjOn the form 
of rings. This seems to have originated with the 
Egyptians, with whom rings were freely used as 
ornaments, and the same rings appear to have 
answered both purposes. The use of ring-money 
in Africa subsists to this day. King-money is 
manufactured in Birmingham for the use of African 
traders. A similar usage was found by Caesar among 
the Celts of Gaul, and appeal’s also to have prevailed 
in Britain, as well as among the Scandinavian nations. 
Whether it was brought by traders from the East, 
or originated independently among these nations, 
it is impossible to say. A form of ring-money was 
also anciently used in Ceylon. 

KING OUZEL. See Ouzel. 

KING- WORM {Tinea) occurs in three varieties, 
according as it attacks the scalp, the beard, or some 
other part of the body. In all cases it is due to the 
presence of a vegetable parasite, consisting of minute 
round bodies, and of thread-like structures formed 
of rows of rod-shaped bodies of a beaded aj^pearance. 
This is the gTovdng fungus {Triclio2:>liyton tonsurans) 
and its spores, and wherever ring-worm occurs this 
is present between the layers of cells of the scarf- 
skin, in hairs and hair-sheaths. Ring-worm of the 
hodg [Tinea circinata) is the name given to the dis- 
ease when it occurs on non-hairy parts of the body. 
It is most common on the face, neck, and trunlv, 
but it also occurs on the hands, arms, and wrists. 
It consists of small circular patches, rose-coloured 
and slightly raised, covered with small branny scales. 

. Usualty round the margin is a ring of very small 
blisters. The spot is the seat of a tingling and itch- 
ing sensation. It spreads round the margins, and 
ap it spreads the centre heals up, so that a large red 
ring with a pale centre is formed. Ring-v^orm of the 
scalp [Tinea tonsurans) begins by small red patches 
like those described above and spreads at the margins. 
It involves the hairs, which become penetrated b}* 
the fungus, and are dry, dull, and twisted. They 
are easily pulled out and become very brittle. The 
affected 'patch becomes covered with a grayish-white 
powder. Inflammation may be produced and crusts 


formed. This variety of ring- worm is commonest in 
children. Ring-icorm of the heard [Tinea sycosis) is 
similar to the scalp variety. A lotion of bichloride 
of mercury is often sufficient to kill the fungus, but 
if it prove ineffectual glacial acetic acid may be 
painted all round the siireading margins of the ring. 

In ring- worm of the head and board the hair of the 
diseased patches and for a little distance beyond 
should be cut short, and crusts should be removed 
by poulticing, washing vdth water and soft soap, 

&c. The general health should be maintained by 
the use of tonics and otherwise. King- worm is very 
contagious. 

KINMANN’S GKEEN, a permanent green pig- 
ment, known also by the names of cohalt-green, zinc- 
green, and Saxony-green, prepared by mixing a solu- ' 
tion of zinc sulphate (white viti’iol) with a solution 
of cobalt nitrate ; precipitating by carbonate of soda, 
collecting, washing, drying, and heating the precipi- 
tate. It is no longer used. 

RIOBAjVIBA, a town of South America, in 
Ecuador, 85 miles north-east of Guayaquil, and 4 
miles from the ruins of Old Riobamba, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1797. Pop. 20,000, 
chiefly Indians. 

KIO BRANCO, a large river of Brazil, entirety 
in the state of Amazonas. It rises on the eastern 
slo2ies of the Serra Parima, flows eastwards parallel 
to the Serra de Pacaraimo, turns southwards before 
reaching British Guiana, and falls into the Rio Negro, 
lat. r 2 d' s.,’ Ion. 10^ w. It has a length of 
about 830 miles, and receives numerous affluents. 

RIO BRAVO, or Rio Grande Del Norte. 

See Norte. 

RIO -DE- JANEIRO, one of the maritime states 
of Brazil, bn the south-east coast of the republic ; 
area, according to official returns, 26,634 square 
miles. The central part of this territory is decidedly 
mountainous, being travei’sed generally from east to 
west by a series of ranges, of which the loftiest and 
most conspicuous is the Serra - dos - Orgaos. They 
are almost entirety composed of granite. The moun- 
tains slope down on the north and south — in the 
former direction towards the basin of the Parahiba, 
to which all the surface of the province on that side 
belongs ; and in the latter to the coast, which receives 
the drainage from a great number of comparatively 
small streams, each carrying its waters directly to 
the ocean. The shore toward the north-east is 
lined by numerous lakes and lagoons. The soil does 
not seem to possess much natural fertility. Great 
part of it consists of a retentive clay, ill adapted for 
agricultural operations; but the warmth and mois- 
ture of the climate are so favourable to vegetation 
that magnificent forests and valuable crops are found 
gi’owing on spots which in less genial regions might 
seem destined to perpetual barrenness. At the same 
time many tracts of the richest land occur, and are 
turned to the best account. The crop which attracts ' 
the largest share of attention is coffee. The other 
leading crops are sugar, rice, millet, mandioc, and 
cotton. The forests are rich in timber, both for ordi- 
nal’}^ and ornamental purposes: in dye-woods, in gums 
and balsams, and valuable medicines. The domestic 
animals, originally imported from Europe, have pro- 
digiously increased, and immense herds of cattle 
are reared. This province is by no means rich in 
minerals, at least in the precious metals. Iron, how- 
ever, abounds, though it is not worked ; and the 
decomposition of gi’anite has formed extensive beds 
of the finest kaolin. The state assembly used to 
meet at Nicthero}', but Petropolis is the present 
capital. Under separate jurisdiction from the state 
is the Federal Disti'ict of Rio-de- Janeiro, embracing 
the city of Rio (see next article) and its surround ■ 
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iiigs. The population, inclusive of the. federal dis- 
trict, according to the census of 1890, was 1,399,535. 

RIO-DE-JANEIRO, the capital of the Republic 
of Brazil and the second city of vSouth America, most 
beautifully and advantageously situated on the west 
side of the bay of same name. On nearing the 
coast the first, object which meets the view is the 
Pao-d’Assucar, a peak so called from its sugar-loaf- 
like appearance, and rising abruptly from the sea to 
the height of nearly 1000 feet. On proceeding north 
into the bay, among a number of beautiful little 
islands, clothed with richest verdure, or crowned 
Avith magnificent palm-trees, the land, both on the 
right and left, projects into the sea, leaving a j^assage 
between rocky barriers not more than 1 mile wde. 
Immediately beyond this magnificent portal, on the 
left or west, lies the city of Rio-de- Janeiro, guarded 
from hostile approach by sea by a number of forts, 
on islands and on salient points of the mainland. 
The site consists of flat ground along the shore, and 
o£ hills of considerable height, with intervening val- 
leys. The oldest and still most important pai't of the 
town occupies a flat tongue of land of an iiTegularly- 
quadrangular shape, having its greatest length north- 
west to south-east. Towards the south and south-east 
the lofty and finely- wooded promontories of Mount 
Corcovado press close upon the houses; the si^ace 
between is generally level; and covered with houses 
of substantial and often elegant appearance, regu- 
larly built, for the most part of granite. On: the 
west side of this part of the town is a large square 
called formerly Praga da Acclama9ao, now Praga da 
Republica, and immediately beyond it is the new 
town. There are also several small suburbs. Among 
the principal public buildings are the senate-house, 
a large modem structiue, not possessed of much 
architectural merit ; the chamber of deputies, the 
town-house (Palacio Municipal), a simple and un- 
adorned edifice; the octagonal church of Nossa 
Senora da Gloria, finely situated on a rounded hill 
of the same name which projects into the sea; the 
church of Sao-Prancisco, vuth a hospice attached; 
the church of the Cross ; the church of CandeUaria, 
one of the largest and finest in the cit}^ ; the former 
convent of Sao-Benito, a massive structure; the 
former convent of St. Anthon}’-, a gorgeous edifice, 
with, two immense chapels and a vast cloister ; the 
aqueduct, the finest arclutectural monument of which 
Rio-de- Janeiro can boast, consisting of a double series 
of forty-two lofty and beautiful arches, stretching 
from Mount Corcovado, and conveying the water of 
its springs into the heart of the city to supply its 
numerous and elegant fountains; the former imi^erial 
palace, a large stone building, long used as a resi- 
dence by the viceroys, and now appropriated to 
public offices; the palace of the fine arts, a beautiful 
structure in which amiual exhibitions are held ; the 
custom-house, the exchange, the post-office, court- 
house, the mint, opera-house, naval arsenal, and 
museiun. Among benevolent establishments are 
the Casa da Misericordia, founded in 1582, the Eng- 
lish hospital, hospital for lepers, orphanage, asylum, 
&;c. The educational and literary institutions in- 
clude the national college or gymnasium, the college 
of Sao-Jose, a polytechnic school, a school of medi- 
cine, a naval and. a militai^^ academy, an institute 
of music, a school of fine arts, a library of 80,000 
volumes, and a botanical garden. A number of 
tramways have been laid down, and in the work- 
ing of these, vdre ropes and electricity are both used. 
The telephone is in common use. The city is not 
healthy; yellow fever is often prevalent in the 
warmer months. The roadstead of Rio-de- Janeiro 
is one of the finest in the world. The accommoda- 
tion on shore is, however, defective, though docl^ and 


quays have lately been constructed. The manu 
factures are not yet of much importance, but ar< 
steadily increasing, and in particular a number o 
cotton and woollen factories have been started 
Other manufactures include hats, boots and shoes 
glass, paper, gloves, beer, mineral waters, &;c. Thi 
total value of the exports from Rio in 1900 was abou 
£6,750,000, of which £5,670,000 represented coffee 
mostly sent to the XJ. States. The imports for 190( 
were valued at £9,462,000, of which fully one-thirc 
represents imports from Britain. German}^, tin 
United States, and Erance come next in order it 
the value of their imports into Rio. The article! 
imported are veiy various, including cottons, paper 
grain and other food-stuffs, animal and vegetable 
silk, woollens, machinery, iron and steel, gold, silver 
copper, linen, lumber, &c. The total number ol 
vessels entered in 1900 was 843, and the total 
tonnage 1,522,754; 790 vessels of 1,407,122 tom 
cleared. Eully half the tonnage is British. The 
first settlement in the neighbourhood of Rio-de 
Janeiro was formed by the Erench in 1555, anc 
consisted chiefly of Protestant refugees. Theii 
leader, Villegaignon, having proved a renegade t( 
hia faith, had almost ruined the settlement by in 
ternal dissension, when a Portuguese force appeared 
and completed its destruction in 1567. The con 
querors laid the foundation of a new city, whicl 
they called St. Sebastian. Baliia was formerly the 
capital of the country, but on the arrival of Don 
John in 1808 he transferred the seat of government 
to this city. Pop. in 1872, 274,972; in 1890, 522,651; 
in 1900, 750,000. 

RIO-G-RAlSrUE-DO-ISrORTE, a maritime state 
in the north-east of Brazil; area, 22,196 square 
miles. The surface is mountainous in the south 
and south-west, where it is covered by several 
moimtain - ranges. The j^iincipal rivers have aU 
either a north or an east direction. The proximity’ 
to the equator makes tlie climate intensely hot ; it is 
said, however, not to be unhealthy, the air being 
remarkably pure. The soil is generally good, but 
not remarkable for its fertility. Eor a long time 
the sugar-cane was the principal cultivated crop, 
but considerable tracts formerly devoted to it are 
now occupied by cotton, which may be regarded as 
the staple of the province. The other leading crops 
are mandioc, millet, and haricots. Many of the 
plains are grazed by large herds of horses and cattle. 
The minerals include gold, silver, iron, salt, amethysts 
and rock-crystals, limestone, sandstone, and gianite. 
The forests are not very extensive. Its state as- 
sembly holds its sittings at Natal. Pop. (1890). 
268,273. 

RIO-G-RANDE-DO-SUL, a southern maritime 
state of Brazil; area, 91,336 square miles. Along 
the coast for more than half the extent of the coast- 
line of this state stretches the great Lago dos Patos, 
which communicates with Lake Mirim, and which 
receives the rivers of the south-eastern part of the 
territory. Those to the south-west belong to the 
basins of the Paranfi and Uruguay, and flow west. 
The mountain chain called Serra Geral divides the 
state into tw'o unequal parts. The sea-coast is flat 
and sandy, and is lined by a series of reefs, which 
make the navigation dangerous. The interior is 
partly occupied by and serras, but is mostly fertile. 
The climate is temperate, and the productions are 
more like those of Europe than of the rest of Brazil. 
Maize, rice, and flax, particularly the first, are 
largely cultivated. The finer European fruits, 
especially figs and peaches, find a genial soil. The 
minerals include gold, iron, sulphur, and porcelain 
clay of the finest quality. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants is the rearing of cattle and the 
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preparation of dried beef. Horses and mules are 
also reared. There are a number of German colonies, 
and many Italians have settled in the state. There 
are several railways. Porto Alegre is the capital. 
Pop. in 1890, 897,455. 

KIO-GPAHDE-DO-SHL, or >do-Sao-Pedro, a 
town of Brazil, in the above state, agreeably situated 
on a peninsula between the Bay of Mangueira and 
the south extremity of the Lake of Patos. Its 
houses are mostly poor structures, and its streets, 
though regular and provided with side-walks, are 
uupaved. It contains four churches, a towm -house 
with prison, a secondary and four primary schools. 
Its port, which is well sheltered, and admits vessels 
drawing 15 feet, enables it to carry on a consider- 
able trade in dried beef, tallow, flax, horns, &c., and 
particularly hides. One of the greatest obstacles to 
the prosperity of the town is the want of good water. 
Most of its trade is carried on in Brazilian vessels, 
and the foreign vessels are now mostly German. 
Beer, matches, biscuits, woollens, and other articles 
are manufactured. Pop. 20,000. 

RIOJA, Prax CISCO DE, one of the classical Spanish 
lyric poets, was born at Seville about 1600, and studied 
first law and then theolog^x The minister Olivarez, 
whose protege he was, soon obtained for him a prebend 
in the cathedral of Seville, He then became royal 
historiographer, inquisitor at Seville, and histly, 
inquisitor of the supreme tribunal of the holy office. 
The downfall of his patron involved his own: he 
was imprisoned, and only obtained his liberty after 
he had undergone a formal trial and completely 
established his innocence. Philip lY., whose favour 
he had regained, made him director of the royal 
library. He died in 1659. As a poet, he formed 
himself on the classic and Italian models, par- 
ticularly Horace and Seneca ; kept himself, in style 
and language, free from the tasteless eccentricities 
of his contemporaries, and thus preserved the Spanish 
fire, a glowing fancy, and true spirit of the lyric. 
His Silvas exhibit rich pictures of rural life, re- 
markable for their truth to nature. 

RIOM, a town of Prance, in the department of 
Puy-de-Bome, in a fertile plain near the Ambene, 
10 miles north of Clermont. It is encii’cled by well- 
planted boulevards ; has spacious streets, and houses, 
which, though of a somewhat gloomy appearance, 
from the dark lava of which they are built, are 
generally good, and occasionally handsome. The 
only buildings deserving of particular notice are 
some fine old churches, the court-house, prefecture, 
several hospitals, and the remains of the old ducal 
palace, now used as a palace of justice. The principal 
manufactures are tobacco and linen, and there are 
several distilleries and tanneries. Riom is the seat 
of a court of first resort and commerce, and possesses 
a communal college. Pop. (1896), 7908. 

RIO NEGRO." See Negro (Rio). 

RIO TINTO, or Mixas de Rio Tixto, a town of j 
Spain, in the province of Huelva, near the source of 
the river Rio Tinto, 38 miles north-east of Huelva, 
with which it is connected by railway. The town 
lias grown up in connection with the rich copper 
mines belonging since 1873 to the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany. These mines were worked by the Romans, 
but from the fifth to the sixteenth century they 
remained untouched. Several other towns in the 
neighbourhood are also dependent on the mines. 
Pop. G'I97), 9878. 

RIOTS are disturbances of the public pieace, 
attended with circumstances of tumult and com- 
motion, as where an assembly destroys, or in any 
manner damages, seizes, or invades the property 
either of individuals or the public, or does any 
injury to the peisons of individuals, or invades, 


seeks, or pursues them, with intent to confine them 
or put them in fear, or violently constrains any one 
to act contrary to his interest, duty, or inclination. 
Rioting is distinguished from treason in not being 
directed against the person of the sovereign, or the 
general authority of the government, but having in 
view only the redress of some particular grievance, 
or the accomplishment of some private object. By 
the English common law a riot is constituted by 
three persons or more assembling of their owm 
authority and tumultuously disturbing the peace in 
execution of some enterprise of a private nature. It 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour. All who are actually engaged in a 
riot are considered in law as equally guilty of the 
offence; but the circumstances of each are to be 
considered in assigning his punishment. In Scotch 
law, rioting is termed mobbing. A person may be 
guilty of mobbing w’ho directs or excites a mob 
although he is not actually present in it. Mere 
presence without participation may constitute mob- 
bing. By act 1 George I. cap. v. s. 2, called the 
Riot Act, if any pei*sons to the number of twelve 
are unlawlully assembled to the disturbance of the 
peace, and any one justice of the peace, sheriff, under- 
sheriff, or mayor of a towm, shall think proper to 
command them by proclamation to disperse, if 
they contemn his orders and continue together 
for one hour afterwards, such contempt shall be 
felony punishable by death (now’ by penal servitude 
I or by imprisonment). The act also contains a clause 
i indemnifying the officers and their assistants in case 
any of the mob should be killed or injured in the 
attempt to arrest or disperse them. 

RIOIJ^Y. See Rhio. 

RIPLEY, a town of England, in Derbyshire, 10 
miles north by east of Derby. It has blast-furnaces, 

: foundries, boiler-works, and manufactures of cotton- 
I wicks, silk, cotton, and mohair braids, &c. Pop. 
i (1891), 8774; (1901), 10,111. 

RIPON, a city, and formerly a parUaraentary 
borough of England, county of York (West Riding), 
on the right bank of the lire, here crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge of fourteen arches, 22 miles 
x.w\ of York, on the North-Eastern Railway. It 
has four principal, irregular, but well-kept streets, 
rising from all sides towards the spacious market- 
place, which is surrounded by good houses, with a 
handsome obelisk in the centre. On the south side 
of the market-place stands the town-hall, an elegant 
structure, comprising a handsome suite of assembly- 
rooms, with other accommodations. The cathedral 
(restored 1862-76), dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Wilfrid, is one of the finest churches in England. 
Ic is a large cruciform structure, with two square 
towers, each 110 feet high; length, east to west, 266 
feet ; length of transept, 132 feet. It contains many 
curious and interesting monuments. Trinity Church 
j is also a very handsome building, cruciform, and in 
the Early English style. There are a free grammar- 
school (founded by Edward YI.), national and other 
schools: mechanics’ institution: infirmary; dis- 
pensary, and other charitable institutions. The 
principal manufactures are machinery, saddle-trees, 
leather, and varnish. It ceased to send a member 
to Parliament in 1885, but it gives its name to one 
of the pari. divs. of the West Riding. The abbey of 
Ripoii was first founded in the seventh century, and 
the Saxon crypt of the cathedral was probably built 
by Wilfrid in 674-78. In 1836 the see of Ripon 
was established, and in 1888 the diocese of Y^ake- 
field was separated from it. Pop. (1881), 7390; 
(1891), 7512; (1901), 8225. 

RISHIS (from risk, an old Yedic root signifying 
to see), sages of the Hindu mytholog}*, sprung from 
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4he mind of Brahma, and attendants in alternate 
months on the sun. Seven of them are enumerated. 
The Biahis were also inspired sages, of whom the 
Vishnu Purana enumerates three kinds — royal rishls, 
or princes, who have adopted a Life of devotion; divine 
ris^, who are both sages and demi-gods; and Brahman 
rishis, or sons of Brahma. Rishi afterwards came to 
be applied to all personages distinguished for piety 
and wdsdonL 

RITORNELLO (Italian), in music, a passage 
which is played whilst the principal voice pauses; 
it often signifies the introduction to an air or any 
musical piece. This ritornello is often repeated after 
the singing voice has concluded, hence the name. — 
Ritornelli are also popular songs of three lines each, 
sung in the Italian mountains, which are also used 
by the iviprovvisatoi'i. The metre and number of 
the syllables are not subject to rule. The first line, 
however, is generally the shortest. 

RITTER, a German philosopher, was 

bom in 1791 at Zerbst in Anhalt, attended the 
gymnasium at his native town, and studied theology 
at Halle, Gottingen, and Berlin fi*om 1811 to 1815. 
At the same time he occupied himself, from choice, 
with philosophical studies. In 1815 the calling out 
of the volunteers led him to Prance. On his return 
be devoted himself exclusively to philosophy, espe- 
cially in the department of history, in which he 
adopted the method and critical views of Schleier- 
macher. As early as 1817, in a work On the Train- 
ing of Philosophers by means of the History of 
P^osophy (IJeber die Bildung der Philosophen 
durch die Geschichte der PhUosophie), he advocated 
the view that a full knowledge of the history of 
philosophy was necessary to enable the student to 
pursue with advantage his original investigations. 
After taking his degree at HaUe, he qualified himself 
at Berlin as a imiversity teacher, and from 1824 held 
an extraordinary professorship in that city. Pinding 
no hope of further promotion there, he accepted a 
call to luel in 1833, whence in 1837 he removed to 
Gottingen, where he continued to occupy the univer- 
sity chair of philosophy tiU his death on 3d Pebruary, 
1869. Ritter’s best works belong to the history of 
philosophy. His first work in thk department was 
an investigation into the doctrines of Empedocles 
(IJntcrsuchung fiber die Lehre des Empedokles) in 
Wolf’s Literarische Analekten (1820). His History 
of Ionian Philosophy (1821), his History of the 
Pythagorean Philosophy (1826), and his Notes on 
the PMosophy of the Megarean School in the Rhein- 
isches Museum, are recognized as models of historical 
investigation on the principles of Schleiermacher. 
His historical master-piece is the History of Philo- 
sophy (Geschichte der PhUosophie; twelve volumes, 
1S29-5S), 'which brings down the general history 
up till the time of the appearance of Kant, It was 
supplemented by a Review of the History of German 
Philosophy from the Time of Kant (XT ebersicht fiber 
die Geschichte der neuesten deutschen Philosophie 
seit Kant, 1853), and Christian Philosophy in its 
Conception, External Relations, and History until 
the most Recent Times (Die chxistliche Philosophie 
nach ihrem Begriff, ihren iiussem V erhaltnissen und 
ihrer Geschichte bis auf die neuesten Zeiten, (1S5S— 
59). He also edited Schleiermacher’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie (1839), being a summary drawn up 
by that professor for Ms lectures. In his History 
Ritter professes not to criticize philosophy on the 
basis of any particular modem system, but to regard 
it as a self-developing whole. In his divisions of 
Greek philosophy he follows Schleiermacher. The 
series of Ritters works on specific departments or 
particular doctrines of philosophy, begins with Pre- 
lections on the Elements of Logic (Vorlesnngen zur 


Einleitung in die Logik, 1823), which was 1 
in 1824 by an Outline of Philosophical Logic 
der philosophischen Logik). In Die Ha 
aner und der Pantheismus (The Demi-Kant 
Pantheism, 1827) he undertook a polemic 
current views of the relation of the world 
and the apprehension of pantheism. His vie^ 
design and scope of philosophy as a whole 1 
: forth in his work On the Relation of Philoa 
Science in General (IJeber das Verhaltm'ss c 
losophie zum wissenschaftlichen Leben fib^ 
1835). This was followed by the comprehensi 
On the Ejiowledge of God in the World (Hi 
Erkenntniss Gottes in der Welt, 1836), the "j 
on Evil (IJeber das Bose, 1839), the ISIinor ] 
phical Treatises (Kleine philosophische Sc 
three vols. 1839-40), in w’hich he treats of tl 
ciples of jurisprudence and politics, of aesthet 
of some particular problems of psychology. I 
were added, at a later period, his System o: 
and Metaphysics (two vols. 1856); the Encyc 
der philosophischen Wissenschaften (three vo 
-64); Ernest Renan fiber die Natuirwissens 
und die Geschichte (1865); the popular Tre 
Immortality (IJnsterblichkeit, 1866); and 1 
phische Paradoxa (1867). In these works he < 
the independence in thought and manner of 
sophical scholar. 

RITTER, Kael, an eminent geographer, w 
on 7th August, 1779, at Quedlinburg, Prussia; r 
the rudiments of his education at the iustiti 
Schnepfenthal; studied afterwards at Halle, v 
view of qualLf}'ing himself for the profesj 
teacher; and in 1798 became tutor in the fa 
a wealthy banker of Erankfort-on-the-Main, 
sons he accompanied on a tour through Swit 2 
Italy, and Prance. He subsequently reside< 
considerable time at the university town of Got 
in order to avail himself of the treasures of its 1 
In 1819 he succeeded Schlosser as professor of 
at the Prankfort Gymnasium; and the fo' 
year, after gi\*ing to the world his Torhalle 
Tolkergeschichten vor Herodot (Introductior 
BQstory of European Nations before Here 
became professor extraordinary of geography 
University of Berlin, an ofiice which he he! 
distinguished reputation for nearly forty years 
Ritter may be said to have commenced a nev 
in geographical science: and a new depa: 
that of comparative geography, claims him 
founder. His great work is Die Erdkunde i 
hiiltnisse zur Natur und Geschichte des Mt 
(Geography in its Relations to Nature and H 
the two first volumes of which appeared at B- 
1S17-1S; but it was afterwards continued on 
extended plan, and ultimately comprised u 
of twenty volumes. It was left imcompleted 
author s death, and forms a vast repertory of v 
information relative to physical and general 
phy, some of the monographs, such as those 
camel tiger, &c., being especially excellent, 
the other productions of Ritter may be me 
Europa, ein geographisch - historlsch - statl 
Gemiilde (Europe Delineated Geographicall 
torically, and Statistically), and Die Stupas, i 
architeMonischen Denkmale an der indobaki 
Konigstrasse und die Kolosse von Bamya 
Stupas, or Architectural Monuments on tht 
Bactrian Highway and the Colossi of Bamya 
his smaller works we may notice The Colo: 
of New Zealand, The Jordan, and The Na^ 
of the Dead Sea, and A Glance at Palestine 
Christian Population. He also contributed 
siveiy to the journals of the Berlin Geegs! 
Society. He died at Berlin, 2Sth September 





1 22 RITUAL— BITUALISIM. 


RITUAL (Romaii Catholic Service Book). See 
Liturgy. 

RITUALISM is the generic name given by out- 
side observers to a series of changes introduced in 
recent years by various clerg}Tnen of the High Church 
party into the forms of the Church of England as 
observed by them. These changes of ritual may be 
described externally as generally in the direction of 
a more sensuous and ornate worship, and as to their 
spirit or animating principle, as the infusion into 
outward forms of a larger measure of the typical 
element. They are defended on the grounds of law, 
ancient custom, inherent propriety, and divine sanc- 
tion or authority. As the views of the ritualists are 
frequently misapprehended by their opponents, we 
shall endeavour to give as clear a summary of them 
as our space will permit, while noticing some of the 
objections which have made them a subject of such 
wide-spread jealousy both in the church itseH and 
in the country at large. 

One element of confusion in regard to Ritualism 
arises from the diversity of opinion which prevails 
among those who do not belong to the special class 
to which the distinctive appellation of Ritualists pro- 
perly belongs. With the exception of a very small 
minority, those who hold the Hew Testament to be 
an authoritative guide in matters of woiship are 
agreed that the whole institution of the Christian 
church, donm to the details of the ceremonial of 
worship, are not laid dovm in it, and in this opinion 
the Ritualists are at one with the majority. A por- 
tion of this majority holds that aU pomp and cere- 
mony in outward worship is opposed to the spirit of 
the Christian religion; while another portion holds 
that such forms are not opposed to Christianity, and 
are the natural and appropriate expression of outward 
worship. This last party, the whole of which is 
frequently confounded by those who hold the oppo- 
site view vdth the Ritualists proper, again divides 
into two distinct sections. The former advocates 
such outward observances not authoritatively enjoined 
in the New Testament as it may be deemed advisable 
to institute merely on natural and aesthetic grounds. 
It holds them to be established merely on human 
authority and on ■ grounds of human reason, and to 
be subject to whatever changes that reason may 
suggest; the latter holds that all authoritative and 
obligatory regulation upon ritual is not laid down in 
the New Testament, but that a knowledge of what 
is obligatory in ritual is derived from apostolical 
tradition. It is to this last party, which maintain 
the tradition of an authoritative ritual, that the 
term Ritualist properly belongs; and it is to its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity in this respect that the instinc- 
tive alarm mth which the spread of ritualistic 
practices has been generally viewed is to be ascribed. 
The theory of a tradition of ritual is not, however, 
to be regarded as the fundamental principle of the 
Ritualists, It is rather a consequence which has been 
forced on them by the importance which they attach 
t) ritual itself. This view has been productive with 
them of a series of similar results. It has caused 
them to carry fm’ther than others the inferences they 
draw from the New Testament itself as to outward 
observances; it has led them to borrow more freely 
from the Old Testament; and, finally, it has induced 
them to supplement both by tradition. 

Much of the argument advanced by the Ritualists 
in support of their positions will be regarded by the 
majority of their opponents as undisputed fact or 
undoubted truism. We shall omit much of this kind 
in order to bring out more clearly the peculiarities 
of their view; but a, brief statement of what may be 
regarded as common ground will also serve to illus- 
trate it more fully. That external forms are neces- 


sary to the celebration of public worship; that impos- 
ing forms produce powerful impressions on the great 
mass of men; that such forms are susceptible of 
being used typically, or as object-lessons for convey- 
ing instruction; that in the Old Testament, both in 
what are called the patriarchal and the Mosaic dis- 
pensations, such forms were so used; that in the New 
Testament Christ appears as instituting two specific 
forms of typical ceremonial in baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, are positions which few of the opponents of 
Ritualism will care to dispute. On these generally- 
received grounds the Ritualists proceed to argue that 
the design of the institution of Christianity was not 
to abrogate the external ceremonials by which the 
former dispensations were distinguished, but to 
replace them by a higher ceremonial, in which what 
was not formally abolished in the preceding cere- 
monials is retained. Of the free use made of the 
New Testament in the inferential construction of 
ritual one illustration will suffice. We quote mth 
abridgment from Blunt’s Dictionary of Doctrinal and 
Historical Theology. Hf the early Christians wished 
to find a pattern on which to model their services, 
they would turn to the account of worship as it 
exists in- heaven, and as it was revealed to the last 
of the apostles.’ After quoting a passage from the- 
Revelation, in which the adoration of the Lanib by 
the hosts of heaven is described, closing with the 
passage, ‘Moreover the elders are clothed with white 
raiment, having crowns of gold on their heads; and 
there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, suspended over a sea of glass Iffie unto crys- 
tal,’ the writer, while admitting the doubtful meaning 
of many passages in the Revelation, closes with the 
observation that ^ the chief act of worship on earth, 
the holy eucharist, was made as closely as possible 
to resemble this adoration of the Lamb in heaven.’ 
The argument for tradition is also founded on the 
New Testament. The authority we have cited says: 
^During the forty days which intervened between 
the resurrection and ascension our Lord had constant 
intercourse with his apostles, and spoke to them of 
things pertaining to the Idngdom of Cod, revealing 
to them, it may be inferred, details of the church’s 
future polity and worship, which had been unneces- 
sary while he was stiU with them in the flesh.’ The 
comparative simplicity of primitive worship is ex- 
plained by the secrecy and restraint to which the 
church was subjected through persecution. But the 
apostolical tradition, though not committed to writ- 
ing, was preserved by the church; and on the acces- 
sion of Constantine (the period commonly assigned for 
the commencement of the open decUne of the church) 
‘it assumed its natural beauty and proportions.’ 

The argument for tradition is precisely analogous 
to that on which the Pharisees founded their ampli- 
fications of the law of Moses, so severely condemned 
by our Lord (see Pharisees), and it is liable in 
application to the same abuses. If there is an 
authoritative unwritten standard, who is to teU what 
it is, and what may not be imposed by it ? Even 
after the apostolical age we find a vision of angels 
communicating to Ignatius that ancient and innocent 
piece of ritual, the antiphonal chant. 

Uniformity of ritual is not by any means an essen- 
tial part of Ritualism. The views expressed on this 
subject are sufficiently liberal; all that seems to be 
required is that the essential features of Christian 
worship should be retained, and nothing commanded 
in Scripture, or derived from apostolic times, should 
be omitted. Details of worship not divinely insti- 
tuted have, it is said, received the divine sanction. 
The creation of feast-days, and the divei'sifying of 
the ceremonies observed on them, seems a legitimate 
mode of expansion. 
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In regard to particular observancesj the general 
principle is laid down that divine service is to be 
regarded in the light of a sacrifice. The officiating 
minister occupies a double position: he is either the 
temporal deputy of his divine Master, or the minister 
offering in the name and on behalf of the people. 
Gne of the special distinctions of the Christian ritual 
is stated to be its tendency to level distinctions, on 
which account ‘the equality of all before the altar’ 
is held to be a protest against the alienation of 
classes. There is one class, however, to which this 
equality does not apply. Imposing ceremonies always 
impress the vulgar with a sentiment of respect for 
the ministrants purely depending on their official 
capacity; and if to this be added such claims to 
reverence as are implied in being regarded as the 
official representatives of the Deity, a priesthood 
(a term in which the Ritualists delight) in the most 
exclusive sense is established, and the equality of 
other classes becomes a mediaeval equality of equal 
prostration at the feet of the pretended representa- 
tives of Heaven. That this view is not without 
practical effect in recommending Ritualism to a cer- 
tain class among the clergy may easil 3 '^ be imagined, 
but whether such pretensions should be admitted 
on the ground of a tradition of which the clergy are 
themselves the custodiers is what others have to 
consider., Taking men as they are, an open door 
to superstition seems the inevitable consequence of 
accepting it, and such has hitherto been the general 
view in the church itself. In accordance with the 
first general principle above stated, a point of much 
importance is made of la^dng the offerings of the 
people on the altar as an oblation (see that word). 
In accordance with the second pnnciple vestures and 
attitudes assume an adventitious importance. We 
shall not here go into what has been called the mil- 
Hnery department of the subject. The exposition 
of the due use of albs, stoles, chasubles, and equally" 
of candles, incense, and other s^^mbols, requires an 
intimate knowledge of this particular sphere of eccle- 
siastical typology, which onl}^ a profound faith in 
its fundamental principles could enable anj’^ one to 
acquire. A point of more importance is the adora- 
tion offered to the assumed presence of Christ in the 
eucharistic elements of bread and wine; hence the 
elevation of the host, and the whole train of popular 
superstitions which follow inevitably in the wake of 
acts of adoration manifestly bestowed upon material 
objects. The choral service is a point of much 
importance vdth the ritualists, as ^vith all who value 
an cesthetical worship. Historically they, as well as I 
others, contend that the whole service of the Church 
of England is intended to be choral, and is duly 
represented in the cathedral services. The w’-ord 
‘ saying,’ in the rubrics, is represented to be an eccle- 
siastical or technical expression for utterance in a 
plain tune, vdthout elaborate inflections and intona- 
tions, which are understood by ‘singing,’ wffiile ‘read- 
ing’ is a general term including both these methods. 
The legal position of the Ritualists is that the first 
Book of Common Prayer, issued in the second year 
of Edward VI. (1549, -with alterations made in 1552, 
1560, 1604, and 1662), is stiH the guide of the church 
in all matters connected with ritual. The present 
Prayer-book is not a complete manual, and it ex- 
pressly refers in the opening rubric to the first Prayer- 
book of Ring Edward VI. It is also affirmed that 
according to acts 25 Henry VIII. cap. xix., and 
1 Elizabeth, cap. i,, the missals and service-books of 
the pre-Reformation Church ai-e still binding, except 
in as far as they are inconsistent with the ro 3 ’'al pre- 
rogative, contrary to common law, incompatible vdth 
the present Prayer-book, or expressly repealed. 
Various judgments have been given in the ecclesias- 
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cical courts against extreme Ritualists, and the move 
inent led to tlie passing of a special act of Parliamen 
in 1874 (Public Worship Regulation Act), unde: 
which proceedings ma 3 ' be taken against what an 
deemed ritualistic practices. Such cases are usually 
brought befor(^the Court of Arches, which is presidec 
over by a secular judge, and several clerg 3 Tnen hav( 
been found guilty of ritualistic practices by thii 
tribunal, and have undergone imprisonment as the 
result. In 1889—90 the Bishop of Lincoln was tried 
before the court of the Archbishop of Canterbur 3 ’^ foi 
ritualistic practices, and as a result the use of lightE 
on the altar, the ‘eastward position’ (at the north 
end of the west side of the altar), and the use of wine 
mixed with water, have been declared permissible. 

RIVE-DE-CIER, a town of France, department 
of Loire, on the Gier, 12 miles n.e. of St. Etienne. It 
is almost wholly of modem consti’uction, and owev. 
its growth to the coal-field which surrounds it, the 
most valuable possessed by France. Lyons and 
many other important towns depend upon it for their 
supplies. It does not possess any ancient edifices of 
particular interest. There is a fine and richly-orna- 
mented modem chapel in the purest style of ogival 
art. The most important manufacture is that of 
glass, wliich is carried on to a gi*eat extent in nume- 
rous glass-works, where, in addition to bottles and 
window-glass, much fine crystal and stained fancy 
glass are produced. There are also manufactures 
of ribbons, thread, steel, files, and tools of various 
descriptions; and extensive spinning and other mills; 
foundries, machine, engine, and other iron-works. 
Pop. (1901), 15,855. 

RIVER HOG, the name occasionally given to 
the Jf//drochos7'us Capyhara or Capybara, a Rodent 
uMammal belonging to the family of the Cavidse or 
Guinea-pigs. See Oapybaea and the illustration at 
Rodentia. 

RIALER-HORSE, a name sometimes given to the 
hippopotamus (which see). 

RI^rERS are alwa 3 ^s among the most, beautiful, 
and when of a superior size among the grandest 
features of natural scenery. On this account, as well 
as from the innumerable benefits they confer, and 
their endless associations with all the other objects 
of interest in nature — mountains, plains, woods, 
vegetation, animal and insect life — they early formed 
an object of superstitious veneration, and have been 
worshipped in some form by almost every people, 
barbarous or refined. Rivei’s are traced to springs, 
or to the gradual meltings of the ice and snow which 
perpetually cover the summits of all the most ele- 
vated ranges of mountains upon the globe. Springs 
and ice are themselves due to the precipitation of 
water from the atmosphere in the form of snow, rain, 
mist, or dew. These fill the springs, lakes, or other 
reservoirs from which rivers flow by the natural 
gi'avitation of water to a lower level The union of 
vaiious springs, or of these meltings, foims rivulets: 
these last follow the declivit 3 " of the ground, and 
commonly fall at different stages into one great 
channel, called a river, which at last discharges its 
waters into the sea or some great inland lalce. The 
declivities along which descend the various streams 
that flow into one particular river are called its hasin 
— a term, therefore, which includes the whole extent 
of countr 3 ^ from which the waters of the river are 
dravm. Rivers are swelled during their course by 
the rain which falls into their basins. In temperate 
climates this source of suppL tends to greater equality 
in the volume of the river than in torrid regions, 
where the evaporation is great. In the former the 
rains are not onl 3 " more equall 3 ' distributed in point 
of time, but also form a more protracted source of 
supply; part of the rainfall sinlcs into the ground to 
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form springs, parv. forms rills which flow directly into 
the river, and part feeds those rills Avith the drainage 
of the saturated ground long after the rain has 
ceased. As mountainous regions abound in springs, 
we find that most rivers, more esj)ecially those of 
the first class, commence from a chain of mountains; 
each side of a chain also has its springs, and the 
rivei^ which originate on one side flow in the opposite 
direction to those which rise on the other. As it is 
the property of water to follow the most rapid descent 
that comes in its way, the courses of streams point 
out the various declivities of the earth’s surface, and 
the line from which large rivers flow in contrary 
directions (the watershed) general^ marks the highest 
parts of the earth. This line need not, however, be 
of any great height; in European Russia, for instance, 
where the rivers are very extensive, the line which 
separates their sources is very little above the level 
of the Baltic or of the Black Sea. 

The size of a river depends upon two main circum- 
stances — the extent and character of its basin, and 
tlie degree of humidity possessed by the climate of 
the region from which it draws its supiilies, this 
again being often dependent upon jirevalent winds 
blowing from the ocean (especially the trade-winds). 
By an attention to these remarlcs the causes of the 
great size of the South American rivers wdll be ap- 
parent. The peculiar position of the Andes with 
res^Dect to the rest of that continent, the fact that 
by veiy far tlie largest proportion of its running 
waters are drained off in one general direction 
(to^yards the Atlantic), and the humidity of the 
climate, all contribute to that result. The Andes 
being placed so near the coast of the Pacific, the 
rivers which flow^ from them into that ocean are 
small; while those 'which flow on the other side, 
having such an immense space to traverse, are swelled 
into a most majestic volume before tliey reach the 
Atlantic. The physical circumstances of the old con- 
tinent are unfavourable to the accumulation of such 
vast bodies of water as the rivers of South America. 
Europe is not of sufficient extent; Africa is oppressed 
by a scorching climate, and abounds in sandy deserts; 
in Asia the atmosphere general^ is not so moist, while 
the more central position, for the most part, of the 
great mountainous ranges of that continent, and the 
existence of capacious inland lakes, which are the final 
receptacles of the streams that fall into them, are 
the causes why the w^aters are more equally drained 
off in different directions than in the New World. 

When water, by following a descent, has once 
received an impulse, the pressure of the particles 
behind ui^on those before will be sufficient to keep 
the stream in motion, even when there is no longer 
a declivit}^ in the ground. The only effect is that, 
in passing along a level, the course of the stream 
becomes gradually slower, an effect wdiich may be 
perceived, more or less, in all running ^waters that 
originate in mountainous or hilly tracts, and after- 
\vards traverse the plains. The rate of fall of many 
great rivers is much less than might at first be sup- 
l^osed. The M'aranon or Amazon has a descent of 
only lO-J feet in 600 miles of its course — that is, one 
tv.'enty-seventh part of an inch for every 1000 feet 
of that distance. The Loire in France, between 
Pouillj^ and Briare, falls 1 foot in 7500, but between 
Briare and Orleans only 1 foot in 13,596. Even the 
rapid Rhine has a descent of no more than 4 feet 
in 1 mile betw^een Schaffhausen and Strasburg, and 
of 2 feet between the latter place and the borders of 
Holland. When rivers flow through a mountainous 
and rugged country they frequently fall over preci- 
pices, and form cataracts^ in some cases several hun- 
dred feet in depth. The most celebrated falls in the 
world are those of the Niagara, in North America. 


In the tro2>ical regions most of the rivers are 
subject to periodical overfiovvings of their banks in 
consequence of the rains which annually fall in such 
abundance in those countries during the 'wet season. 
The overflow of the Nile was considered by the 
ancients, who were ignorant of its cause, as one of 
the greatest mysteries of nature ; because in Egypt, 
where the overflow takes place, rain hardly ever falls. 
The apparent mystery is easily explained by the 
circumstance of the rains descending upon the moun- 
tains in the interior of Africa, where the Nile rises. 
The consequent accumulation of the waters among 
the high grounds gi’adually swells the river along ite 
whole extent, and in about two months from the 
commencement of the rains occasions those yearly 
inundations without which Egypt would be no better 
than a desert. 

The erosive action of rivers on their beds is con- 
tinually exercised, especially in the early part of 
their course ; where the channel broadens as they 
apiDi’oach the sea it may almost cease. Remarkable 
instances of erosive action are almost everywhere to 
be observed if we carefully examine the course of a 
river, but in no case is such action so striking as in 
the canyons or river-gorges in the Colorado region 
of the United States. There the rivei-s have hol- 
lowed out for themselves courses that present almost 
perpendicular rock walls on either side, rising, it 
ma}^ be, to the height of 6000 feet for hundreds of 
miles on end. Such action is also often seen where 
there is a waterfall, in which case the water gradu- 
ally wears away the rock at the place where the fall 
occurs, and thus causes the latter to recede, as is 
well known to be the case at the Falls of Niagara. 
In perhaps eveiy case a river has had much to do 
vdth the formation of the valley in which it flows. 
Rivers are very permanent features in the earth’s 
history, and in some cases have hollowed out a 
channel through a mountain range gradually elevated 
across theii’ course. 

Rivers, in their junction "with the sea, present 
several appearances worthy of notice. The Dispo- 
sition which takes place between the tide and their 
own currents occasions, in many instances, the col- 
lection at their mouths of banks of sand or mud, 
called bars, on account of the obstruction which they 
offer to navigation. Some streams rush with such 
force into the sea that it is possible, for some dis- 
tance, to distinguish their waters from those of the 
sea. The current of the majestic Amazon makes 
itself felt for a long distance out in the Atlantic. 
The effect of the rising tide in many cases produced 
the well-known phenomenon of a bore, hlany of 
the largest rivers mingle with the sea by means of 
a single outlet, while others (for instance, the Nile, 
the Ganges, the Volga, the Rhine, and tlie Orinoco)* 
before their termination, divide into several branches. 
The triangular .space formed by a river pouring 
itself into the sea b}^ various mouths is, called a 
Delta, from its resemblance to the shape of the fourth 
letter (A) of the Greek alphabet. This difference 
may depend upon the nature of the soil of the 
country through which a river runs ; but it also 
frequently results from the velocity of a stream 
being so much diminished in its latter stage that 
even a slight obstacle in tlie ground has power to 
change its course, and a number of channels are 
thus produced. Another cause may be assigned for 
the division into branches of those rivers which, in 
tropical countries, periodically inundate the plains; 
the superfluous waters which at those periods spread 
over the country find various outlets, which ara 
afterwards rendered permanent b}’’ the deepening 
of the channels by each successive flood. In some 
arid regions the rivers, o’vving' to the nature of the 
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surface and the heat of the climate, after running 
a certain distance, are absorbed and evaporated, 
and thus never reach the sea. The rapidity of a 
river does not depend wholly on the inclination of 
its bed, it is also affected by the quantity of water 
contained in it; and the simultaneous velocity of 
the different parts of a river is not equal, the water 
at the bottom moves slower than at the surface, and 
at the sides than in the middle. In general, though 
the volume of water increases as the river approaches 
its mouth, the velocity diminishes on account of the 
diminution of the inclination of its bed. 

The following are important works on rivers: 
Revy’s Hydraulics of G-reat Rivers (Parana, Uru- 
guay, and La Plata, 1874); Har court’s Treatise on 
Rivers and Canals (1882); Industrial Rivers of the 
United Kingdom (1888); Stevenson’s Principles and 
Practice of River Engineering (3rd edn. 1886) ; 
Wheeler’s Tidal Rivers (1893); Partiot’s Etude sur 
les Rivieres a Maree et les Estuaires (1892-94); 
Berthot’s Traite des Routes, Rivieres et Canaux 
(vol. ii. 1898). See the articles Amazon, Congo, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Lawrence (St.), Danube, 
Rhine, Nile, Niger, Canges, &c. 

The following is a table of the principal rivers of 
the world, with their estimated length, and the area 
of their basins (regarding both which authorities 
vary greatly) : — 

E.ST.„.nEM,SPOHH. En«rn,il. 

K. Atlantic system— 

Duna, 

Nieineii, . 

Vistula, . 

Elbe, . . . 

Oder, 

Rhine, . 

Loire, 

Duero or Douro, . 

Garonne and Gironde, 

Seine, 

Tagus, . 

Guadiana, 

W. and S. African system- 
Congo, . 

Niger, . ' . 

Zambesi, . 

Hediterranean system— 

Nile, 

Po, . 

Rhone, . 

Ebro, 

Euxine system — 

Danube, . 

Dnieper, 

Don, 

Dniester, 

Arctic system— ' 

Obi, 

Yenisei — Selenga, . 

Lena, 

Kolyma, 

Dwina, . 

Indigirka, 

Olenek, . 

Anadir, . 

Petchora, 

Mesen, . 


Continental system— 


Volga, ) 1 

Ural, y Caspian, . . 4 

72200 

563,174 

950 

96,500 

Kur. 1 . 1 

1 746 

85,896 

Syr-Daria, 1 Aral Sea 
Auui-Daria, 1 

ri7S0 

(1380 

108,080 

173,700 

Lob Lake system, . 

Pacific system — 

1260 

235,364 

Amur, 

2750 

775,860 

Yang-tse-Kiaug, 

3200 

685,150 

Hoang-ho, .... 

2550 

378,280 

Si-Kiatig, .... 

1120 

131,800 

Indian Ocean — 

f 


Ganges, "with basin of Brah- 



piaputra, . . . ■ . 

1850 

667,780 

440.110 

Irawadi, .... 

1000 


Indus, 

. 1950 

370,560 

Menam, . 

. 1096 

: 287,028 

Euphrate.s— Shat-el-Arab, 

. 1700 

129,310 

Godavari, 

. 872 

123,326 

Kistna, .... 

. 800 . 

108,533 


America— 
Atlantic Ocean — 


Amazon, 

. 3400 

2,721,300 

La Plata— Parand, . 

. ’ 2300 

1,193,144 

Tocantins— Araguaya, . 

. 1900 

377,926 

Orinoco, . . 

. 1400 

364,384 

GreatLakesandSt. La-svrence, 2350 

481,723 

Sao Erancifico, 

. 1800 

218,358 

Paranahyba, , 

. 850 

135,000 

Essequibo, 

. 490 

71,648 

Delaware, . . . 

. 310 

11,622 

Connecticut, . 

. 315 

10,630 


Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea (American Mediter- 
ranean) — 


Mississippi — Missouri, . 

. 4100 

1,240,000 

Rio-Grande-del-Norte, . 

. 1740 

220,020 

Magdalena, ... 

. 966 

95,676 

Arctic system — 



Mackenzie, 

. 2300 

640,760 

Saskatch e wan— N elson , 

. 1500 

416,880 

Churchill, 

. 1100 

97,802 

Albany, .... 

. 650 

70,142 

Pacific system— 



Columbia, . . . 

. 1250 

252,830 

Colorado, 

. 1200 

227,740 

Yukon, .... 

. 2200 

315,362 

RIVERS, Law op. The 

maxims 

of law w] 


apply to rivers in England and Scotland are nearly 
identical. Navigable rivers are held to be the pro- 
perty of the cro^vn ; non -navigable rivers belong to 
the proprietors through whose grounds they flow. 
As rivers may pass through the estates of successive 
proprietors, and may form boundaries between dif- 
ferent estates, various competitive claims arise which 
require adjustment, and these are arranged on prin- 
ciples of natural justice. The proprietors on opposite 
banks of a raver are supposed to own the ground over 
which it flows respectively to the centre of its bed, 
and may fish it accordingly. They do not own the 
water, the property in which is shared by the owners 
above and below. A particular proprietor cannot 
dam up the water so as to make it flow back, or 
divert it to prevent it from flowing down, so as 
injuriously to affect other o^vners. Each proprietor 
may embank for his own protection, but ndt so as 
to throw the water over on an opposite proprietor. 
No one has a right to pollute or poison the w’ater, 
yet the pollution of a stream may be allowed by 
general consent, or by prescription which assumes 
it. The period of prescription in England is fixed at 
twent}'- years. In Scotland it is doubtful whether a 
single or double term of prescription, twenty or forty 
years, may apply in particular cases. The public 
have also general rights in rivers, though not navi- 
gable; but these are vague when not determined by 
statute. An act to prevent the pollution of rivers 
was passed in 1876. 

RIVET is the metal pin by which two plates 
of metal or other flat or close-fitting pieces of any 
manufactured article are held together. Rivets are 
used of a great variety of sizes, and for innumerable 
mechanical purposes, from fastening a clasp on a 
leather purse to holding together the plates of iron 
ships and steam-engine boilers. Rivets are usually 
made with a head on one end, while the other end 
I is fastened after passing it through the pieces to 
be united together, Avhich are pierced to receive it, 
by hammering it flat. In fixing the larger rivets a 
machine is used, which holds the head of the rivet 
with a powerful lever while the other end is fastened. 
In riveting boiler-plates the rivets are hammered 
red-hot, and in contracting as they cool draw the 
plates together 'with a force proportioned to the 
tenacity of the metal of which the rivets are made. 


560 35,12G 

650 74,498 

720 55,198 

560 43,232 

760 86,600 

620 46,706 

490 30,494 

370 32,810 

440 30,103 

565 32,038 

509 25,476 


2600 1,424,340 
25S0 807,512 
1650 513,380 


3700 1,081,958 
416 28,950 
503 ’ 38,214 
470 32,424 


1800 315,362 
1340 203,422 
1150 165,980 
850 29,722 


3250 1,125,190 

3250 965,000 

2850 895,520 

1110 213,679 

1100 140,890 

650 152,863 

848 137,299 

292 112,454 

980 127,380 

544 30,401 
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mVIEHA, a name given to the Mediterranean 
coast on each side of the town of Genoa,, partly in 
Erance, partly in Italy. It extends to Spezzia on the 
east and Nice on the west, and is a favourite winter 
resort of invalids and others. The whole coast is 
traversed by a road begun by Napoleon, and com- 
pleted by the Sardinian government, and by a rail- 
way completed in 1874. 

illYOLI, a town in Italy, beautifully situated on 
the last slopes of the AJps, in the province and 8 miles 
west of Turin. It is well built; consists of several 
handsome streets and a large square, and has a royal 
castle, two parish churches, several suppressed monas- 
teries, a court of justice, and an hospital. The manu- 
factures are woollens, ribbons, and maccaroni. The 
environs are studded with villas belonging to the 
inhabitants of Turin, mth which it is connected by 
a magnificent planted avenue. Pop. 5540. 

RIVOLI, Duke of. See Massena. 

K.IVOLI- VEPONESE, a viQageof Italy, province 
of Yerona, 14 miles north-west of Yerona, between 
Lake Garda and the right bank of the Adige, near 
the imperial road leading from Trent to A^erona, with 
1067 inhabitants, where Napoleon defeated Alvinczy 
14th January, 1797. 

mX DOLLAR, the English way of \vriting the 
names of different silver coins used in various Con- 
tinental states ; as the Hgsdaler of Denmark = 2s. 
the Swedish riJcsdaler =zls. l^d, 

RIZZIO (or Riccio), David, the son of a professor 
of music and dancing at Turin, in which toum he 
was bom in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
His musical abilities procured him notice at the 
court of Savoy, while his talents as a linguist caused 
him to be selected by the ambassador from the grand- 
duke to Mary Queen of Scots as a part of his suite. 
In 1564 he first made his appearance at Holyrood 
House, where he soon became so great a favourite 
with the queen that he was appointed her secretary 
for foreign languages. (See Mary Stuart.) The 
distinction with which he was treated by his mistress 
soon excited the envy of the nobles and the jealousy 
of Darnley; the hatred of the former being increased 
as much by the religion as by the arrogant deport- 
ment of the new favourite, wMle the suspicions of 
the latter were excited by his address and accomplish- 
ments. A conspiracy, with the long at its head, was 
formed for his destruction, and before he had enjoyed 
two years of court favour the Lord Ruthven and 
others of his party were introduced by Darnley into 
the queen’s apartment, where they despatched the 
object of their revenge, 9th March, 1566. Popular 
tradition assigns to Rizzio the improvement of the 
Scottish style of music. His skill in the performance 
of the national melodies on his favourite instrument, 
the lute, tended not a little to their general cultiva- 
tion and popularity with the higher classes ; but it 
is evident that the style of Scottish music was deter- 
mined long before the time of Mary; and many of 
the airs which have been ascribed to Rizzio are easily 
traced to more distant periods. 

ROACH (Leuciscus rutila)^ a species of fresh-water 
Teleostean Eishes belonging to the Carp family 
(Cyprinidffi), and included in the genus Leuciscus, 
the members of which (numbering among others the 
Dace, Chub, and Bleak) are noted for the silvery hue 
or lustre of their bodies. The Roach has long been 
noted as an angler’s fish, and as one requiring much 
skill to capture it, on account of its shy capricious 
habits and tastes. They seem especially susceptible 
to weather changes. These fishes are gregarious in 
habits. They rarely attain a large size, a length of 
about 9 or 10 inches, and a weight of about 1 lb., 
being considered a fair average. The colours are 
very beautifully disposed and blended. The pectoral. 


ventral, and anal fins are of a bright red colour, those 
of the back and tail being of a browner hue. The 
head and body on their upper surfaces are coloured 
of a gi*ayisb -green glossed with blue tints. The belly 
is of a silvery white lustre, wliilst the sides gradually 
merge downwards from the darker hues of the back 
to the lighter lustres of the abdomen. 

ROADS are artificial pathways formed through 
a country for the accommodation of traveUei*s and 
the carriage of commodities. The opening up of a 
country by roads is one of the most important steps 
in civilization. The demand for roads is created at 
a very early stage in civilized life. It may even be 
said to precede civilization, as the desire of social 
intercourse is all that is needed to originate it; yet, 
from a variety of causes, the full satisfaction of this 
demand is one of the slowest processes in the history 
of human improvement, and a completely developed 
systeni of roads may be regarded as one of the 
cro^vning triumphs of civilization. 

Among the causes which have retarded the realiz- 
ation of this ideal, the principal may be reckoned to 
be the very great amount of science necessary to 
overcome the natural difficulties of road-making, the 
great exq)ense of keeping and maintaining roads, and 
the disturbance of all peaceful enterprise and social 
progress resulting from international jealousies and 
wars, and from civil and political contentions and 
rivalries. 

As among roads we must include railways, it will 
easily be seen that the perfection of road-maldng 
makes large demands upon science; but if we take 
merely common highways, no small expenditure of 
time and ingenuity is needed to supply them in 
countries presenting natural dijBSculties; and if we 
consider merely the incessant action of the weather, 
the maintenance of roads in an efificient state will 
appear to be a work of incessant industry, and the 
expense of maintenance a serious burden on a dis- 
turbed country with an RL-organized system of labour. 
The third cause to which we have alluded, war in 
all forms, has certainly operated prejudicially on the 
development of roads, notwithstanding that roads 
are of great value in military science, and that con- 
querors in particular have ever been assiduous in 
constructing them; for the few great roads necessary 
to open up a country for conquest and permanent 
subjugation are but a poor substitute for the innu- 
merable channels of communication, lesser and 
greater, which spontaneously arise through the inces- 
sant demands of successful industry. Nevertheless 
in road-making no people has acquired greater renown 
than the Romans. The Greeks had already paid 
much attention to road-malang, but the Romans 
appear to have acquired the art from the Cartha- 
ginians, and they not only applied it at once in Rome 
and throughout Italy, but subsequently extended it 
with their conquests through the civilized world. The 
Roman roads were models of engineering skill, ad- 
mirable alike for capacity and durability. 

During the reign of feudalism the making and 
maintaining of .roads was cast as a burden, in form 
of forced contributions of labour, on the common 
class of people or villeins of the country through 
which the road passed; and the maintenance of roads 
is still commoidy treated as a local burden. The 
common highways in Great Britain have on the whole 
not been constructed on any comprehensive system, 
but have rather grown through use and wont, devel- 
oping in successive stages from foot-paths to bye- 
ways, and from bye-ways to highways. This hap- 
hazard mode of growth is not without serious disad- 
vantages, and has led to the frequent violation of 
sound engineering principles. The maintenance of 
the roads has also, from want of a general and com- 
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iprehensive system, given rise to complications and 
questions of very difficult adjustment. 

The introduction of railways has not, as might 
have been supposed, tended to diminish the impor- 
tance of the common highways, but rather, through 
the gi’eat growth of traffic which they have occa- 
sioned, to increase it. Means of communication, like 
the necessaries of life, may be classed among com- 
modities which create their own demand. The 
superior engineering skill which railways call into 
existence and support is also favourable to the 
improvement of highways. 

We may here give some general principles of road- 
making, referring to the articles Macad^uiization, 
Pavement, and Railways for the special branches 
of the subject to which they refer. Road-maldng 
also includes special contrivances for overcoming 
particular difficulties, as embankments, bridges, via- 
ducts, tunnels, fee., to which, as they are specially 
dealt with elsewhere, we shall not here allude. 

The first important point to be considered in 
making a road is the route to be followed. In deter- 
mining this a variety of conditions have to be taken 
into account, and these are often so difficult to bring 
to a common standard of comparison, that the actual 
decision can only be arrived at by a compromise. 
The conditions which, by their contrast, cause this 
diflSculty range themselves , under two classes — 
expense of maldng and maintenance, and facilities 
of use. The primary expense of an undertaking of 
this nature involves considerations of the most com- 
plicated Idnd. If the expense is to be defrayed at 
once, present convenience only must be consulted in 
the construction, or a burden will be entailed dispro- 
portioned to the advantage obtained, and similar 
undertakings wiU be unduly discouraged. But it is 
evident that this would be in the end at once the 
most expensive and the least advantageous method 
of procedure in road-maldng, and that it would never 
allow a single step of advance to be made fx’om the 
most primitive modes of construction. If, on the 
other hand, a permanent burden is to be created, 
future use must be considered, and the development 
of traffic estimated, which may arise out of circum- 
stances which the facilities about to be granted may 
themselves create. Thus the most economical course 
to be followed may depend upon considerations of 
the most speculative kind, involving abundant lia- 
bility to error both on the side of over-caution and 
of too great boldness. 

The practical question involved in the respective 
facilities of different routes also presents numerous 
complications. There have to be considered, first, 
the nearest practical approach to a direct route 
between the terminal points to be united; secondly, 
the deviations that may be permitted in order to 
take in intermediate places, involving the respective 
advantages of cross-roads and deviations. The ques- 
tion of directness of route is complicated with cost 
of construction, and frequently immediate and ulti- 
mate advantage are at variance in determining it. 
The main difficulties involved in the question itself 
arise from natural obstructions and inequalities of 
level, natural obstructions are overcome by engin- 
eering appliances to which we have already adverted. 
The normal difficulty is inequality of level, which 
is almost always treated by way of compromise, 
being pai-tly met by engineering appliances and 
partly evaded. 

This method of treatment is dictated partly by the 
consideration of expense, and partly by the nature 
of the difficulties themselves, which are introduced 
by diversities of level. If we take, first, the route 
itself, we find two places to be united wMch are on 
a different level. No evasion can overcome this part 


of the difficulty, but on the most direct route between 
these places there may be undulations of territory 
which can be evaded by taking a longer route. The 
advantages of doing this depend for the most part not 
upon the route itself, but upon the land of traction 
used on it. If the force by which the more ponderous 
commodities are drawn along a road could be freely 
applied, that is, if it could be exactly propoidioned at 
each moment to the resistance to be overcome, there 
would be comparatively little advantage to be gained 
by deviations of route to avoid diversities of leveh 
When a road pursues an incline the force needed to 
carry a load up it may be divided into two parts — -the 
force of traction or propulsion as applied horizontally, 
and the force of elevation, to which, if the incline is 
c steep, has to be added 
that of support. On 
^ the road ac, the force 

needed to carry a load 

from the lower extre- 
mity to the higher is equal to the force required to 
carry it along the horizontal line a &, together with 
that needed to raise it vertically from h to c. 
Hence if force could be applied freely, the expediency 
of evading diversities of level, when not so great 
as to involve the question of support, would resolve 
itself simply into the question. What extent of hori- 
zontal traction would equal a given extent of vertical 
elevation ? But the force employed in drawing loads 
on common roads is animals, and the load an animal 
has to draw is adjusted to its normal strength. If 
the strength of the animal is measured by its power 
of horizontal traction, when it has to pull a load up 
hill it must put forth extra exertion, which will 
exhaust its strength in more than the normal ratio to 
the work performed. If, on the other hand, the load is 
adjusted to the hill-worl^, the strength of the animal 
will only be partially used on level ground. Unequal 
roads thus entail either spasmodic exertion or unem- 
ployed strength, and in either case there is a waste 
of force. Bor the sake of the animals, then, it is 
desirable that inequalities of level should be avoided 
on a road as much as possible; and in calculating the 
amount of engineering expense which is entail^ by 
levelling, the permanent advantages acquired by it 
must always be taken into account. The consider- 
ation now adduced is that which determines road 
engineers in their calculations to fix the degree of 
iuclination of a road, when diversities of level are 
necessary, at the lowest possible point. Brom a cal- 
culation of the loss of power in ascending gradients, 
it is foimd that in an ascent of 1 in 50 the force 
exerted to carry a load a given distance is twice that 
required on a level road, and that on an ascent of 
1 in 100 the force required is one and a half time 
that required on the level road. If, therefore, the 
same distances were traversed in equal times the 
horse would require to put forth the normal exertion 
of one and a half horse in the latter case, and of 
two in the former; but as more time is expended in 
the ascent, the amount of extra exertion needed falls 
within this limit. It is calculated that a horse can 
for a brief period put forth double its ordinary exer- 
tions. On these and similar considerations the 
maximum inclination of an ordinary road may be 
determined. It was estimated by Telford at 1 in 24, 
but except in extreme cases it is considered better 
that it should not exceed 1 in 50. When the extreme 
of incliaation is reached, another point has to be 
considered, which has been already adverted to, the 
angle of repose, or the maximum of slope on which 
a carriage will stand without support. This has 
been calculated by Dr. Lardner, on a smooth hare 
road, at 1 in 40. 

After the route the width of a road is the mosl 
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important point to be determined. Here expense 
and present and future convenience have again to 
be weighed against each other. The point which it 
is most essential to bear in mind in deciding this is, 
that while the expense of making a road is nearly 
in the ratio of its width, the expense of maintaining 
it is not in proportion to the width of the road, but 
to the amount of traflSc it maintains. If the road 
is broader the traffic will be more distributed, and 
the wear of the road 'wlD. be less. The width ought 
to be a multiple of the breadth of the carriage by 
which the road is ordinarily to be traversed, with a 
small margin allowed for the passage of vehicles. 

A road, besides a foundation, consists of two sec- 
tions taken vertically — an under and upper way. 
The foundation may either be the natural surface 
of the ground, or it may be formed by cutting or 
embanlanent. The foundation must in the first 
place be supplied with drains. If necessary it should 
be solidified by rolling. When a good foundation 
is obtained, the laying of a base gives durability 
to the road. The best material for this is concrete 
made of gravel and lime. The object of this is to 
preserve the prepared foundation in the state of 
dryness necessary to the preservation of the road. 
Upon this base or subway the actual roadway is 
laid, which may be a pavement or a macadamized 
road. These have been already described under the 
respective heads. Transversely the road should be 
as nearly level as possible, but for the purpose of 
drainage a slight inclination is needed. This is best 
provided by making the sides run in straight lines, 
with a sUght incline upwards towards the centre, 
and meet at the crown in a segment of a circle. 

It may here be mentioned that the reform effected 
by Macadam was chiefly on the roadway or surface- 
covering of roads. It had been customary before 
his time to use broken stones of different sizes to 
form the roadway. The consequence was that in 
course of time the smaller stones sunk between the 
interstices of the larger, which were raised to the 
surface, making the road rough and dangerous to 
vehicles. Macadam introduced the principle of using 
stones of uniform size from top to bottom, the dimen- 
sion found most convenient being about an inch each 
way. 

From what has been said on the value of roads, 
and the financial aspects of their construction and 
maintenance, it seems a natural conclusion that the 
maintenance of roads throughout a country should 
be a national xmdertaking. The case of towns is 
exceptional, and presents comparatively little diffi- 
culty. WTiere there is a municipal government the 
itreets of a town of any importance will generally 
be tolerably well kept. The maintenance of good 
roads throughout the country comes home most 
directly to the agricultural classes, including land- 
lords and tenants, and upon them the local burden 
of their maintenance naturally falls. But agricul- 
turists, though most immediately, are not exclusively 
interested in the maintenance of good roads. The 
whole development of the country’s resources and its 
general prosperity largely depends upon it. Agri- 
culturists possess only a share of the capital of the 
country; they have their own interests to look to, 
and their own burdens to bear; but if through any 
local short-sightedness the roads in a single district 
of the country are neglected, the whole country 
suffers. It would, seem, therefore, that however the 
incidence of taxation necessary for the maintenance 
of roads should be directed, the control of so general 
an interest ought not to be left wholly to their care. 
On the other hand, the superior knowledge of its 
own wants which each locality possesses seems to 
Indicate the necessity of a loc^ initiative, together 


with a general supervision. This is, in principle at 
least, recognized by our law, although the general 
superintendence is exercised by the legislature alone, 
which intrusts the execution of its enactments to 
local authorities and not to the generab executive. 

BOADS, Public, or Highways. Highways are 
public roads which every subject has a right to use. 
They are constituted by prescription, by act of Par- 
liament, or by dedication to the public use. The 
liability to keep highways in repair, however they 
originate, falls generally on the respective parishes 
through which they pass; sometimes, however, it 
falls on particular townships, or on individuals in 
whose estates the roads lie. 

Highways are regulated in England by act 5 and 
6 William lY. cap. L, amended by 4 and 5 Victoria, 
cap. li, and lix.; 8 and 9 Victoria, cap, IxxL; 25 and 
■26 Victoria, cap. Ixi. ; 27 and 28 Victoria, cap. ci; 
and 41 and 42 Victoria, cap. Ixxvii., which are con- 
solidated under the general title of Highway Acts, 
the first being known as the principal act. This act 
is applicable to all roads other than turnpike roads 
(or those maintained by the levying of tolls), and 
other roads regulated by local acts. It provides for 
the appointment of surveyors of highways, to be 
annually elected by each parish maintaining its own 
highways. Parishes may also be formed into dis- 
tricts, with a single surveyor. Parishes exceeding 
5000 inhabitants may form boards. The boards or sur- 
veyors are empowered to collect rates, and are bound 
to maintain the highways in their districts, subject to 
the control of the justices, before whom appeals may 
be laid, according to the forms of procedure provided- 
in the act. Powers are given to justices in general or 
quarter sessions to divide their counties into highway 
districts, or to constitute the whole county into such 
a district. Such districts are not to be formed where 
the highways are under the superintendence of a 
: board formed under the princip^ act, or under the 
i Public Health Act in boroughs or parishes having 
local acts, without their consent. Any parish or 
place having a known legal boundary in which there 
are no highways, or where they are maintained at 
the expense of any person or corporate body, or from- 
funds other than a highway rate, is to be deemed a 
place separately maintaining its own highways. There 
are still a certain number of turnpike roads regulated 
by certain general statutes as well as by local acts, 
which authorize the levying of tolls on the traffic 
passing over them, and by which they are placed 
under the management of trustees or commissioners. 
This mode of maintaining roads, which was formerly 
common, has been latterly much restricted in the- 
area of its operation, and is being gradually aban- 
doned. Little change in the management of the* 
roads has been introduced by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. 

In Scotland the highways (except in burghs) are 
under county boards consisting of members of the 
County Council since 1890, when the Local Govern- 
ment Act took effect. Their management before 
this was settled by the Boads and Bridges Act, 1878, 
consolidating former statutes. The consolidation of 
the Scotch acts into a general act and the abolition 
of tolls had long been contemplated. In several of 
the counties there never were tolls, in others they 
had long been abolished By the act of 1878 they 
were abolished everywhere in 1883, 

Rule of the Road . — In meeting a carriage or horse,, 
keep to the left; in overtaJdng, keep to the right; in 
crossing^ bear to the left and pass behind. There 
are, however, exceptions in favour of tramway cars- 
and led horses. The use of steam locomotives on 
public roads is regulated by several of the above 
acts. These regulations, however, do not apply to- 
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motor-cars propelled by mechanical power, for which 
special regulations were enacted in the Light Loco- 
motives Act of 1896. 

ROAD -STEAMERS. See Locomotive. 

ROANNE, a town in France, department of the 
Loire, on the left bank of the Loire, which is here 
navigable, and crossed by a handsome bridge, 29 miles 
north of Montbrison. It is well built, and has a fine 
quay, a communal college, a public library, theatre, 
and hospital. The manufactures are woollen, linen, 
and cotton goods, glue, oil, and earthenware; and 
the trade, both general and transit, is extensive, the 
latter chiefly coal from the Loire coal-field. Pop. in 
1886, 29,355; in 1896, 32,321; in 1901, 3^568. 

ROANOKE, a river. United States, in Virginia and 
North Carolina. It is formed by the confluence of the 
Staunton and Dan, flows chiefly south-east, and after a 
course of about 300 miles falls into Albemarle Sound. 
It is navigable and tidal for 75 miles to the Falla 
of Halifax, and by a canal round the falls the navi- 
gation has been opened for barges to the junction of 
the Staunton and Dan, both of which are navigable 
some distance for boats of 5 tons. 

ROARING-, in horses, is a disease of the larynx or 
windpipe, in which the passage of the air is partially 
obstructed, giving rise, when the horse is briskly exer- 
cised, to the peculiar sound from which the disease 
derives its name. The cause of the disease is usually 
supposed to be inflammation of the part, the fluid 
discharged from which, changing into a tough, "vdscid 
substance, adheres to the larynx and upper part of the 
windpipe and obstructs the passage. On examination 
after death bands have been found across the •wind- 
pipe, or some parts of the air-tube have been found 
thick and inelastic, or the shape of the upper -wind- 
pipe deformed; but sometimes there have been no 
abnormal appearances. The causes of roaring are 
therefore various. It sometimes follows strangles. 
Carriage - horses are more subject to roaring than 
saddle-horses, and this is explained by the injury 
done to the larynx by tight reining. Roaring is 
not detected by moderate exercise, but galloping or 
brisk trotting, especially up hill, quickly manifests 
it. There are various lands of roaring, distinguished 
by the sounds the animals emit, as whistling, wheez- 
ing, high-blowing, and piping. Roaring does not 
appear to be amenable to treatment, though in early 
stages, as when it proceeds from catarrh or influenza, 
it may be relieved by blisters or setons. The disease 
renders a horse unsound, as it unfits him for the 
ordinary strain of work. 

ROASTING- is the cooking of meat by the direct 
action of fire — that is, by dry heat, either before the 
fire or in an oven. Roasting before an open fire is 
considered preferable to roasting Jn an oven, which 
is analogous to baldng, on account of the free venti- 
lation to which it exposes the meat during the pro- 
cess. Roasting and baking are among the most 
primitive modes of cookery, the rudest apparatus 
suflicing for them. Meat is roasted by savages by 
suspending it before or over a fire Idndled in the open | 
air. It is baked by kindling a fire in a hole in the ^ 
ground, and placing the meat in the same hole after 
the fire has been removed, and covering it over until 
it is cooked. 

The apparatus in most kitchens for open roasting 
are a fire, a spit, a contrivance for turning the meat to 
present all sides of it alternately to the fire, a screen 
to economize the heat, and a sauce-pan to catch the 
dripping. For roasting joints of different sizes, the 
grate must be capable of adjustment, as the size of the 
fire ought to be proportioned to that of the joint. It 
should extend beyond it on each side, and at top and 
bottom, so that the whole may be equally exposed to 
the heat. The larger the fire, the further the joint 
Yol. XII. 


should be placed from it. The fire must be kept even 
and bright throughout ; and care must he taken to 
place the dripping-pan so that it may catch all 
the dripping, and be kept clear of dust and ashes. 
During the process of roasting, the meat should be 
basted with the dripping, to keep it soft and allow 
the heat to penetrate. When this is done the meat 
is cooked better and in less time. 

According to Soyer and Liebig the meat should 
at first be put close to the fire to coagulate the albu- 
men, and prevent it from escaping in a fluid state, and 
then removed to a greater distance. Dr. Walsh 
objects to this before an open Are; because it is impos- 
sible, without scorching the' meat, to raise the surface 
to the coagulating point of albumen until the whole 
mass is above 150°. He therefore recommends the 
old plan of placing the joint first at a greater distance 
from the fire, and gradually bringing it nearer. With 
a very large fire the meat may be placed at first 
15 inches off; 10 to 12 is an average distance, and 
with small joints 6 to 7. The heat to which meat is 
subjected in roasting is much greater than in boil- 
ing. It is estimated at from 350° to 600° Fahr. 

The speciality of roasting as compared with boiling 
is that it retains the saline ingredients of the meat. 
Hence probably its more agreeable flavour, as well 
as its superior nutritive and digestible qualities. 
According to Dr. Walsh there is no loss in roasting 
except of water. The gravy, the dripping, and the 
meat itself contain all the nourishment which the 
joint contained beforehand. On the other hand, it 
is said that a dry heat destroys or converts into a 
horny substance the nutritive matter of bones; so 
that while raw bones give much nutritive matter to 
soup, the bones of roasted beef are comparatively 
worthless. Gristly and tendinous meat ought not 
to be roasted. The time allowed for roasting is 
roughly estimated at a quarter of an hour to 1 lb. of 
meat. Longer time is required in winter than in 
summer, and for new than for old killed meat. 
ROASTING-JACK. See Jack. 

ROBBERY, a felonious and forcible taking away 
another man’s' goods or money from his person, pre- 
sence, or estate by violence or putting him in fear. 
Violence or intimidation is the criterion which dis- 
tinguishes robbery from other larcenies; yet this does 
not imply any great degree of affright in the person 
robbed : it is sufficient that so much force or threat- 
ening, by word or gesture, is used as might create an 
apprehension of danger, so as to lead a man to part 
with his property against his -will. If a thief, having 
onch taken a purse, returns it, still it is a robbery. 
Highway robbery, or the forcible taking of property 
from travellers, in many countries is a capital offence, 
and in all civilized countries is severely punished, 
ROBERT I. See Bruce (Robert). 

ROBERT II., King of Scotland, was the son of 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, and of Walter, 
steward of Scotland. He was born 2d March, 1316, 
and was recognized by Parliament in 1318 as heir to 
the crown. A son was subsequently born to King 
Robert, who succeeded him by the title of David IL 
(1329). In 1333 Robert, as steward of Scotland, was 
one of the leaders of the Scots at Halidon Hill. In 
1334 he was appointed joint regent -with Moray, and 
on the death of the latter was appointed sole regent 
in 1338. He conducted the retreat of the Scots after 
the battle of Neville’s Cross (1346), where King 
David was taken prisoner, and was again appointed 
regent during the captivity of the monarch. After 
the return of David (1357) the steward became the 
head of the national party, the king having lent him- 
self to negotiations for diverting the succession to a 
son of Edward. In 1363, after the design of David 
had been openly submitted to Parliament, the stew-i 
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arc! and his party rose in arms against him. Terms 
were come to which prevented a ci\dl war, the steward' 
renomiced his engagements '\\dth his confederates, 
who agreed to lay dovm their aians, while the king 
recognised his title to the succession. Soon after, 
David married a woman of low rank, IMargaret 
Logie ; and on a disagi’eement with the king, the 
steward with his son were cast into prison, and only 
liberated in 1369, after the divorce of the king. On 
the death of David he succeeded to the throne, and 
was crowned at Scone, 26th March, 1371, being thus 
the first monarch of the Steward, Stewart, or Stuart 
dynasty. Tlie progenitor of the family in Scotland 
was Walter Ditzalan of Oswestry, Shroxishire, upon 
whom David I. conferred extensive estates and the 
hereditary office of Steward. The same year Robert 
ratified a defensive treaty ndth France. A truce 
existed ndth England, but jirivate hostilities were 
carried on on both sides with great freedom. The 
Duke of Lancaster invaded Scotland in 1380, but a 
renewal of the truce was agreed on. It exjiired in 
138.5, when war was immediate^ renewed, notwith- 
standing the repmgnance of the king, by the turbu- 
lent Scotch nobles. Mutual invasion of the two 
countries took x>hice, and after the Scotch, ndth 
French auxiliaries, had ravaged the northern coun- 
tries of England, Richard II., hy way of reiirisal, 
crossed the border with a j)Owerful army and burned 
Edinburgh. The Scotch raids into England were, 
however, continued ndthout intermission, and even 
Ireland was invaded b}^ Sir William Douglas, who' 
on his return joined his father in an invasion of 
England, which led to' the battle of Otterbourne, the 
most celebrated military exx)loit of this reign. Soon 
after this event the Idng, whose age and ginning 
disinclination for business had long incajDacitated 
him for controlling the turbulent Idngdom, retired 
from the management of affairs, which was intrusted 
to his second son, the Duke of Albany (1389). He 
died on April 19, 1390, at Dundonald, Ayrshire. 

ROBERT III., King of Scotland, originally John, 
earl of Garrick, eldest son of Robert II., changed 
his name on his coronation, 14th August, 1390, to 
Robert. He was born about 1337. Hadng been 
lamed by an accident, he was unable to engage in 
military XDursuits, and he trusted the management of 
affairs almost entirely to his brother, the Duke of 
Albany. In 1398 Albany was compelled to resign 
his office by a part}" who wished to confer it on the 
king’s eldest son, Da\Id, duke of Rothesay. War 
was renewed with England, and the last invasion of 
Scotland by an English king (Henry lAG) took place 
in 1400. It was unattended by any important re- 
sult. The dissolute character of the Duke of Rothe- 
say induced the Idng to jDermit Albany to put him 
under arrest. He was imprisoned in Falkland 
Castle, where he was, according to common accounts, 
starved to death in 1402. The battle of Homildon 
Hill, 14th September, 1402, resulted in a disastrous 
defeat of the Scots and the caj)tivity of many of 
their nobles, but the latter circumstance tended to 
the promotion of pacific relations with England. 
Dread of Albany, who had recovered the regency, 
induced the king to send his second son James 
(afterwards James I.), to France, but the vessel 
which carried him was captured b}" the English, 
and he was taken to London, where Henr}" detained 
him as a prisoner (1406). Soon after this event 
Robert died at Dundonald, 4th April, 1406. 

ROBERT I., Duke of aSTormand}", sumamed the 
Magnificent and the Devil, was the younger son of 
Duke Richard II. by his marriage with Judith, a 
daughter of Count Godfrey of Brittany. In 1027 
he succeeded his elder brother, Richard III., whom 
he is charged with having poisoned. The first years 


of his government were .employed in bringing his 
rebellious vassals into subjection. Bold and adven- 
turous, he disdained to enter into any negotiation 
with the revolters, but fought stoutly against them 
and took their strong castles and pillaged them. The 
town of Evreux he wrested from his uncle Robert, 
archbishop of Rouen, and he comx)elled the Bishop 
of Bayeux to submit to his mercy. After lie had 
brought his own territories to subjection he x>ro- 
ceeded to foreign undertakings. Count Baldvin of 
Flanders, whom his own son had ex^ielled, he brought 
back to his states. He also assisted Henry I., king 
of France, whom his mother Constantia actively 
oxix>osed, and humbled Count Otho of Champagne. 
King Heniy wished to reward him for his service, 
and gave him the district of Vexin, a jiresent which 
afterwards led to serious quaiTels between the Nor- 
man dukes and the French monarchs. After re- 
turning to his states he jiroceeded against Alain, 
duke of Brittany, defeated him, and made him one 
of his vassals. In 1034 he wished to go to England 
to support his two nephews, Alfred and Edward, 
whom Canute, king of Denmark, had excluded from 
the succession to the English throne, but his fleet 
was wrecked on the island of Jersey. Hereujion he 
concluded a truce vlth Canute, by which the two 
Xirinces were promised the half of England. In the 
height of his success he felt remorse for the sins of 
his youth and the cruelties which he had xiractised 
on the conquered, and he resolved to visit the holy 
Xfiaces. After he had provided for the government 
of his states he set out in 1033, and xiroceeded with 
a great retinue through Ital}" for Rome. The follow- 
ing year he took shixip>hig for Constantinople, from 
which he made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem on foot. 
While returning he died suddenly at Nicjea in 1035, 
and is supposed to have been poisoned b}" his ser- 
vants. His only son, William, who was illegitimate, 
and had the daughter of a furrier of Falaise for his 
mother, succeeded him, and afterwards became the 
conqueror of England. His inviivcibility, \Igour, 
and x>ower have x^robably given him his surname; 
while his heroic deeds and x)enance have given rise 
to numerous stories. In 1496 there appeared at 
Paris a romance entitled La Yie du Terrible R. le 
IJiable, lequel fut apres Thomme de Dieu. This had 
numerous editions and imitations, which had no 
resemblance to the true history. They form the 
groundwork of Scribe’s text to Meyerbeer’s opera. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, an English his- 
torian, is sujq^osed to have been a monk in the abbey 
of Gloucester, but of his private history nothing, is 
knovm. His history of England extends from the 
fabulous Brutus to about a.d. 1300. The work 
shows the transition stage of the language x^rerious 
to Chaucer, and its chief value is linguistic. It is 
in verse, and contains uxnvards of 10,000 lines. 
Numerous manuscripts prove its x^opularity. These 
are found in the Bodleian, the Cottonian, the Heralds’ 
College, and other libraries. It was x^rinted by 
Thomas Hearne at Oxford in 1724, but the best 
edition is that of Dr. Aldis Wright in the Rolls 
series (two vols. 1887). Robert of Gloucester’s 
chronicle, partly based on earlier works, is wholly 
destitute of art or imagination. Some have thought 
it a translation from the French. 

ROBERTS, David, R.A., painter, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1796. He was apprenticed to a house 
XDainter, but, vlth a view to the higher branches of 
his art, he pursued the study of dravdiig. and paint- 
ing. After a seven years’ ax^prenticeshix^ he became 
assistant scene-xoainter at the Pantheon, a second- 
class theatre. In the follo'wing year he was appointed 
X^rincipal painter to the Theatre Royal, Glasgow; 
and in 1820 he obtained the same ax)X3ointment at 
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£lie Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. About the close of 
the following year he was engaged as scene-painter 
for Drury Lane Theatre, where he had as his colleague 
Clarkson Stanfield, with whom he formed a life-long 
friendship. In 1826 he exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy views of the Catliedrals of Rouen and Amiens. 
Soon after he abandoned scene - painting, and in 
1832-33 he visited Spain in search of subjects for his 
pencil. A folio volume of tinted lithographs from 
his Spanish sketches -widely extended his reputation. 
Erom 1835-38 he furnished the drawings for the 
four annual volumes of Jenning’s Landscape Annual. 
The views were taken in the various provinces of 
Spain and in Morocco, and the engravings from them 
were executed in the choicest style. He also at this 
period furnished the drawings for Sir Bulwer L 3 ^tton’s 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. He had become vice-president 
of the Society of British Artists, but having resigned 
this position he was elected an associate of the Ro 3 ^al 
Academ 3 ’^ in 1839, and an academician in 1841. As 
the result of a protracted visit to the East he produced 
a rich pictorial work in four folio volumes, entitled 
The Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Eg 3 ^pt, and 
Nubia, the first volume of which appeared in 1842. 
Eor a succession of 3 ’’ears the pictures connected with 
his tour were exhibited in the Academy from 1840 to 
1845, and in 1848 he exhibited the Chancel of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Paul, Antwerp, which has 
become the property of the nation. His weU-known 
picture the Destruction of Jerusalem appeared in 
1849. The architecture of Belgium, Vienna, Verona, 
and Venice subsequently occupied his pencil. In 
1853 appeared The Inauguration of the Exhibition 
of all Nations; and in 1855 Rome, one of his best 
pictures. Christmas Day and St. IPeter’s at Rome 
appeared in 1856. Numerous other Italian subjects 
followed, Avhile in his later years he occupied himself 
with subjects in and around London. He had formed 
an engagement for a series of pictures on metropoli- 
tan subjects, and had begun to execute them, but 
this project was arrested by his sudden death by 
apoplexy, 25th November, 1864. Roberts is con- 
sidered the best architectural painter this country 
has produced, and as a painter of interiors he has few . 
equ^s even on the Continent. 

ROBERTSON, Ehedeeick WiLLmr, a celebrated 
preacher, was born in London 3d Eebruary, 1816. 
He attended the grammar-school of Beverley, and 
in 1830 became a pupil of the Edinburgh Academy, 
and. afterwards attended the university of that cit 3 ^ 
In. 1833 he was articled to a solicitor in Bury-St.- 
Edmunds. He wished to enter the arm 3 q which was 
his father’s profession, but failing to obtain a com- 
mission he folloAved the advice of his father and 
matriculated in 1837 at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
with a view to enter the church. Immediately after 
his matriculation the commission was granted, but 
his father induced him, though reluctantl 3 ’', to adhere 
to the profession he had adopted. On completing his 
university course he was ordained on 12th July, 1840. 
After a curacy of a 3 ’'ear he took priest’s orders. He 
then went abroad, and at Geneva married the daugh- 
ter of Sh George William Denys. In 1842 he entered 
on his duties as curate to the incumbent of Christ 
Church, Cheltenham. After four years passed in 
this office he went abroad again. He visited the 
Tyrol and Geianany, and endeavoured to acquaint 
liimself with the views of German theologians. On 
his return he received the Church of St. Ebbe’s 
parish, Oxford, but soon left it to become incmnbent 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, on which he entered on 
15th August, 1847. He continued in this charge till 
his death on 15th August, 1853. 

Robertson caused great excitement in Brighton by 
the freedom of his religious views, and made himself | 


popular by the energy with which he advocated and 
supported, schemes of philanthropy generally, and 
especially such as aimed at the elevation of the 
labouring classes. HLs views on the Sabbath, the 
atonement, baptism, and inspiration were assailed as 
being wanting in orthodoxy, and he was accused of 
preaching democracy and socialism. He assisted in 
establishing a worldng man’s institute; and frequently 
by public addi-esses expressed his interest in aU‘ that 
concerns the welfare of the masses. The energy with 
which he devoted himself to his profession is said to 
have shortened his days. Notvdthstanding his renown 
as a preacher he expressed his own dislike of the 
function. Robertson’s view of Chi’istianit 3 ’’ was cer- 
tainly not a conventional one. The events in the 
life, death, and resin-rection of Jesus, recorded in 
the Gospels, were matters of faith with him, but he 
took a philosophical view of dogmatic theology, 
which he held to be susceptible of cyclical develop- 
ment. ' Besides occasional addresses, his published 
worlcs embrace Lectures and Addi’esses on Literary 
and Social Topics (8vo, London, 1858); Analysis of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam (1862); Sermons (1st and 
2nd series 1855, 3rd series 1857, 4th series 1859, 5th 
series 1890); Expositoiy Lectures on the Epistles to 
the Corinthians (1859), His Literary Remains, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1876, include some of the 
above-mentioned worlcs. See Life and Letters of 
F. W. Robertson, by Stopford A. Brooke (two vols. 
8vo, 1865). 

ROBERTSON, Joseph, LL.D., Scottish anti- 
quary, was born at Aberdeen in 1810. He was edu- 
cated at the school of Hdny, at Aberdeen Grammar 
School, and Marischal College, Aberdeen. At the 
former school he was cliiefl 3 ^ distinguished for feats 
of daring, but at the university he worked hard, and 
became a proficient in Latin. On leaving the uni- 
versity he was apprenticed to a writer in Aberdeen, 
but soon began to show his literary tastes by contri- 
buting to the Aberdeen Magaziue. In 1833 he went 
to Edinburgh, to which he appears to have been drawn 
by his taste for antiquaiian lore. In 1835 he pub- 
lished a humorous Guide to Deeside, under the 
pseudon 3 Tn of John Brown, a car-driver of the dis- 
trict. He also -wi-ote for the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia a volume on the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, published in 1836. In 1839 appeared the 
Boole of Bon- Accord, an archaeological and historical 
guide to Aberdeen; and a volume of selections from 
little -Imovm authors, under the title of Deliciae Liter- 
arise. In 1839 he returned to Aberdeen, and became 
editor of the Aberdeen Constitutional, a Conservative 
newspaper. Here he assisted in founding the Spald- 
ing Club, to which he became editor. His ovm con- 
tributions consisted largely of a series of volumes of 
Histories and Antiquities of the Counties of Aberdeen 
and Banff, issued successively in 1843, 1847, 1857, 
and 1862. He also edited, in conjunction vith Dr. 
Grubb of Aberdeen, the first publication of the club, 
Gordon of Rothiemay’s History of Scottish Affairs 
from 1637 to 1641 (three vols., 1841); and at a later 
period he edited the Diary of General Rati’ick Gordon, 
published in 1859. In 1843 he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Glasgow Constitutional, and during his 
residence in the western capital he edited several 
volumes of local antiquities for the Maitland Club. 
In 1849 he was appointed editor of the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, a thrice-weeldy Conservative paper. 
In 1853 he received from government the more con- 
genial appointment of supeiantendent of searches, 
now ImovTi as curator of the historical department of 
the Register House. Although the salaiy at fii-st was 
only £200 a year he resigned for this appointment 
the more lucrative post of editor of the Courant. Hia 
salary was afterwards raised to £300, and during his 
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last year of onics to £600. The nrst-fmife of his new 
labours was an Inyentory of Queen hlary's Jewels 
and Purniture, which he contributed in 1S63. with a 
valuable historical dissertation, to the publications of 
the Bannatvne Club. He also project-ed, ^vith the 
sanction of the Lord Clerk Eegister of Scotlandj a 
series of oihcial publications on the early history of 
Scotland, the pubhcation of which was begun subse- 
quently to his death. He was likewise a contributor 
to the Quarterly Beview, the British Archreological 
J ourual, and Chambers* Pncyclopredia His last work 
was the Concilia Pcdesice Scoticans, published in 
two vols. in IS 6 6 by the Banna tyne Club. This 
comprehensive work contains the statutes of :ili the 
Scottish ecclesiastical councils from the earliest re- 
cords to the period of the Beformatiou. It is pre- 
faced by a history of the councils, occupying the 
greater part of the di-st volume. Bobertson died on 
1 otii December, 1866. The University of Edinburgh 
conferred on him me degree of DL.D. in 1864. In 
addition to his own historical labours his assistance 
was freely given to all inquirers on historiesd smti- 
quities. 

BOBEBTSOX William, the celebrated historian, 
w;isborn at Berth nick, inhlidlotliian. w'n ere liis father 
was minister, in 1721. In 17oo his hither removed 
to Edinburgh as minister of Lady TTester's Chapel 
in that city. After the completion of his course in the 
theological class of Edinburgh Bobertson obtained a 
license to preach in 1741, .and in 1743 was presented 
to the living of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian. He soon 
began to be distinguished by his eloquence and good 
taste .as a preacher, and became known as a powerful 
speaker in the Geuentl Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in which he obtained .an .ascendency by his 
eloquence and great talents for public business,, which, 
exerted in favour of Conservative principles, gave 
him for a long time the lead in the ecclesi.astieal poli- 
tics of Scotland. His History of Scotland dining the 
Beigns of Queen lilary and King James TT. appeared 
in 1769 (two vols. 4to), and was received with general 
applause. In this praise no one more he^artily con- 
curred than Hume, between whom .and Dr. Bobertson, 
notwithstanding religious and political dinerences, 
an intimate friendship w.as maintained through life. 
The distinction acquired by this work, which reached 
.a fourteenth edition before his death, led to the 
author's nomination to be chaplain of Stirling C.astle 
in 1759, one of the king's chaplains in 1761. .and 
princip:il of the University of Edinburgh in 1762. 
Two years after he was made hlstoriogmpher-royal 
of Scotland, vdth a s;\l:\ry of £200 p‘er annum. As 
head of a Nourishing seat of education he was atten- 
tive to .all his duties. a,ud co-operated with the 
greatest liberality in ail the improvements whie'n 
have mised Edinburgh to its present celebrity. His 
History of the Beign of Charles U. appeared in 1769 
('hree vols, 4to), and his History of Ame.ricsi in 1777 
(nvo vols. 4to). His latest work .appeared in 1791, 
under the title of an Historic^J Disquisition concern- 
ing ihe Knowledge w'nich the Ancients bad of India, 
.and the Progress of Trade with that Conntrv prior 
to the Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope (4to^. 
Dr. Bobertson died in 17 93. As a historian he is 
admired for skilful and luminous arrangement, dis- 
tinctness of narrative, and highly gTapilie:!! descrip- 
tion. His style is pure, digniued, and perspicuous. 
See the Account of his Life and Writings by Dugald i 
Stewrert, ’ " j 

BOBESPIEBBE, MAmnxisN* Erakcois Waeiis ] 
IsLDORS, was bom at Amis in 1758, and w;ts the j 
eldest son or an advocate of the superior council of 
Artois. His father dying when he was young, he 
w.as indebted for his education to the Bishop of 
Arras, who gave him an exhibition in the College of 


’ Louis le Grand, at Paris. He completed Ms yonth- 

■ ful studies in a m.anner creditable to his talents and 
: application,, and at this period is said to have derived 
’ an attaclunent to republicanism from the lessons of 
; one of his nitors, hi. Heriwaux, vrho was an enthusi- 
; astic admirer of the heroes of rmcient Greece and 
i Borne, In 1775, when Louis XWL, after his acces- 

■ sion to the crown, made his entry into Paris, Bobes- 
pierre w.as deputed by his fellow-students to present 
their homage to the new sovereign. Having ad- 

! opted the law as a profession, he bec:ime an advocate 
i of tlie council of Ai’tois, PreAnousIy to the revolution 
• he was ad vmtageously known, both on account of his 
^ professional a'bilities, and the libend and enlightened 
i spirit which he exhibited in his conduct and writings. 
In 1789 he was elected a deputy from t'ne tiers ltd 
of the province of Artois to the states -general. In 
that assembly he advocated the liberty of the press, 
and other pop'uiar measures: but his eloquence did 
not attract much attention, .and he attached him- 
self. in the nrst instance, so closely to Mirabeau, 
that he acquired the eprithet of Lc Singe de ddinabiui:, 

\ At this time, however, he frequented the Jacobin 
I assemblies .and the dubs of the lower orders, over 
I whom he gained an ascendency, of which he after- 
! wards av.ailed himseP to nnrke his way to despotic 
1 power. He took an active part in the twoceedinge 
1 of t'ne eonsriraent assembly, dthough he did not 

■ attract much notice at the time. On 14th July, 

’ 1789, he demanded the immediate arrest of all the 
I suspected. In May, 1790, he esi'-oused the cause of 
I the brigands who were burning the chateaux of the 
! nobUity tbronghout Prance, declaring that the l.att-er 
; were the aggressors. On the SOth of this month he 

prop'^osed the abolition of (Xiprital punishment. This 
h.as generally and pistly been looked on as a start- 
ling inconsistency. Bobespuerre had probably in 
view at the time the old estahlished authorities, 
whom the revolution w.as overturning, and whom 
he wished to deprive of all the power he conld Lake 
from them. It did not then occur to him that the 
new authority he wished to establish might stand in 
need of the same weapons, although the violence of 
his own proposals in other respects might well h.ave 
j indicated to others what the result would be. On 
] 2Sd Jime, 1791, he pmoposed that the king .and queen 
should be tried by the common tribunrds. Theking^.. 
he urged, was a public functionriry responsi'ole to 
the n.ation, and the queen merely a private citizen. 
His p'opularity with the p^eoprie was at the same time 
maintedned by the usual means. The p^opular estima- 
tion of him was indicated by the epithet L'lncor- 
niptible. At the tumultuary meeting in the Champ 
de Mars, July 17, .an altar, with the inscription, ^A 
eelui qui a bien merite de la Patrie,’ .and below it the 
name of Jicdc^iricrrc. testlued their admiration. The 
closing of the constiraent .assembly, September 30^. 
afforded him another triumph, when the mob pre- 
sent-ed him with a garland of oak leaves, .and taking 
t'ne horses from his carriage, drew liim through the 
streets, exclrdming. ‘Behold the friend of the p-eople, 
t'ne great defender of hbertyf It does not appear 
I that he actively interfered in the riot of August 10, 
1792, or in t'ne massacres which took place in the 
prisons of Paris, in t'ne beginniitg of September: bn? 
he was connected with blrmtt and Danton, of w'nose 
crimes, and these of their :associates, he had sumcient 
address to reap the fniits, and Hke other tyrants, s t 
length made his instnimenrs his victims- In the 
proceedings ag^iinst Louis XVL the proposer of the 
abo'iition of cairihal p'unishment distinguished him- 
self for the relentless nmeour with which he opposed 
every prop^os.al csdculated to avert or delay the fatal 
j result. Jriter the execution of the king, in promot- 
{ ing which the Girondists co-ope.iated with Bobes* 
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pierre and the Jacobins, the former were sacrificed 
to the ascendency of the latter. The Hebertists 
(see Hilbert), who had joined in this work of des- 
truction, were the next rictims to the jealousy of 
the dictator, who had no sooner sent them to the 
scaft'old, vrith. the assistance of Danton and his 
friends, than he adopted measures for the ruin of 
that popular demagogue, whom he dreaded as his 
most dangerous rivi.'" (SeeFiusjxcz — Histoia-.) His 
next measure was to throw the imputation of athe- 
ism and irreligion on those whom he had destroyed, 
•and to establish a ^ecies of religious worship. Bar- 
r^re, by his direction, promulgated his new system 
•of worship, and June S, 1794, Robespierre in person 
celebrated what he termed 'the feast of the Supreme 
Being.’ His power seemed now to be completely 
establ^hed, and the reign of terror was at its height; 
but his tyranny had alarmed many of those who 
had been most intimately connected vrith. him, and 
a conspiracy was formed for his destruction. (See 
Terror, Reigx of.) At this criticaJ junctine. far 
from acting with the decision which previously 
marked his conduct, he waited for the attack of his 
enemies, and secluded himself from the public for 
more than a month, during which period he is said 
to have been employed in preparing an elaborate 
defence of his conduct, to be deliyered^in the national 
conyention, where he made his appearance for that 
purpose July 26th (Sth Thermidor), 1794. He was 
mdhectly attacked by Bourdon de I’Oise; after 
which Fadier, Cambon, Billaud-Varennes, and sey- 
eral other members, spoke against him. He now 
perceiyed the extent of his danger; and the ensuins" 
night was passed in consultation with St. Just, and I 
others of his most intimate pai’tisans; but their de- 1 
liberations led to no decisive results. The ne.xt day, i 
when they appeared in the convention, Tallien and j 
BOLaud openly accused Robespierre of despotism. A 1 
tumiilt ensued and amidst cries of 'A bas le tyran:’ ! 
he in vain endeayoured to obtain a hearing At } 
length a decree of arrest was carried asrainst him j \ 
and his brother, and his friends St. Just, Couthon, i 
.and Re Bas, were included in it. Robespierre was j 
sent to the Luxembourg prison ; but in the nieht he i 
wa* set free by the keeper, and was conducted to ; 
the hah of the Commune of Paris, where Henriot, i 
commander of the national guard, Pleuriot the • 
mayor of Paris, and others of his' creatures', had i 
assembled forces for his defence. This was the ; 
cnticai moment ; but neituer Henriot. nor Robes- : 
pierre himself, had spirit sumcient to liead the mob i 
and lead it against the conyention. 'While they ; 
deliberated their opponents proceeded to action, i 
Barras and^ others haying bem appointed commis- 1 
doners to direct the a.rmed force of the metropolis, ■ 
they, without difeculty, secured the persons of the i 
f^en tyrent and his associates, vrho were all ^ruillo- 
lined the next day. July 2$.^ 1794. Robespierre 1 
endeavoimed^in vain to escape a public execution, ' 
by shooting nimself wi'a a pistol at the moment of 
his seizru'e; but he only fracrured his lower jaw, and 
thus suiyected himself to protracted sunerincr. which 
excited no compassion, 

Oi i.ne wret-cnes^ who disgraced the reyointion, 
Robespierre was the most notorious, but not the ' 
most inirmious. He did not conrt the dreirs of the 
pec'ple, like hircrat ; he amassed no monev. He was 
polirieaily inscine, and was not, moreoyer. the author 
of all :he enormities ydth which he h:is been chareeA 
Among bis colleagues of the cominir:ees, and est-eci- 
ally uivse who were sent hirn : 


deeply inyoHed; and, like the scap€ 
Jews, he was charged with the sins 
nation, or rather of the Jacobin goye 
the whole, it is reasonable to conclud 
thing like principle and genuine entbu 
this unhappy man in the first instance 
unable to goyern the elements of wild d 
around him, the characteristic cruelty 
cowardice at length became his onlv 
either of action or self-defence. Extr 
ical opinions, personal ambition, profom 
of the higher springs of human. condu< 
art of goyeming men, unscrupnlousness 
and a low instinct of inSuencing th« 
masses by their passions, combined wit! 
patriotism in producing the disastrons 
career which, howeyer extenuated, wai 
bloodiest and most reyolting on record, 
Robespierre has left some literary r< 
prising • academical and political disco 
haye been published under the title of C 
sies (four yols. Syo, 1832). The most c 
I is that by Ernest Hamel (1865-67, tbr 
j 1878, tliree yols.). See also Gallier’s 
! ses Principes, son Systeme PoHtique (1 
I ROBUST {Erythacus), the type-genus 
of birds incuded in the section Denrir 
Insessores. The bill in these birds is si 
tapering, of conical shape, depressed at tl 
the ridge of the upper mandible almost st 
tip is slightly decnryed, and but imperfe< 
The gape is provided with bristles. The 
of oblong form, situated in the front of a i 
groove, which is feathered at its base. 1 
long and slender, amd are protected in fron 
plate, often marked by diyisions. The 
moderate size, the hind claws and t-oe beina 
the toes themselves being covered by sente 
The claws or nails are usually acute, enryg 
pressed. These birds inhabit the eastern 
chieny, and are distributed almost- equallv 
the conuinents therein inclnded. The diet 
chieny oi insects, worms, and like fare 
birds are yery actiye in searching for j 
ground. They feed on fruits and seec 
especially in the winter 5ea.son, The nest 
ally of large size, and are lined with sof 
such as down, moss, feathers, d:c, Ti 
generally p,^e-blue. The Robin Red’ 
nioccula. The genus Sacj'icola (wheat-ear 
stone-chat) connects the robins with the 
ROBRN’ GOOHEELLOPT. Ses Pre 
ROBIR HOOD. See Hood {RoBrxV 
ROBDsTA. See Locrsi. 

ROBHs S, Ee^jaihx. mathematician a 
ist, was bom at Bath 'in 1707. His p 
were members of the Society of Erienc 
poor to give him a liberal education, but 
aptitude for mathematics was so sreat 
little occasional assistance he made him 


aon, ana witn 


a Quaker, ' 


□.e vuew or pursuing 
He yvent to London 


I niie pursuing ms aTc-catior 


ailv V. no were sent into the departments, many 

exercisea cruelties wnicli lar exceeded their instruc- 
tions, Those WHO contributed most to Ms overthrow, 
ana were loudest in their a-ccusations airainst 
Eld prodica by nis crimes, in waich thev were 


ana moaem masters ox iieometrv, or 
knowledge of the classical and mod 
In 1727 he exhibited the nrst-fruits o 
a demonstration of the eleventh pron 
tons Treatise' on Quadra'tures, coni 
Philo sophi cal Transactions, Durinc 
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year he published a work entitled The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters, which at once gave its 
author a high position as an authority in the exact 
sciences, on accoimt of the part he took in a contro- 
versy of importance which then excited the greatest 
interest. Leibnitz had propounded a law, at once 
physical and metaphysical, Imown as the law of con- 
tinuity. In virtue of this law he held that there 
could be no bodies (such as atoms) without elasticity, 
because if two non-elastic bodies met with equal and 
opposite velocities they would come to rest at once, 
and thus violate the law of continuity, which requires 
that they should pass through all the intermediate 
states between the previous state of motion and the 
state of repose before coming to rest. This theory 
was associated by Leibnitz with a particular law of 
motion which he believed he had demonstrated, that 
the forces of moving bodies are. in jrroportion to the 
squares of their velocities. Descartes held that the 
^forces are onl}’' in the ratio of the velocities. In a 
.Discourse on Motion which appeared at this time 
Bernouilli adopted the views of Leibnitz. He was 
replied to at the same time by two mathematicians, 
MacLaurin and Robins, who both succeeded in 
demonstrating the truth of DescartesMaw. Robins 
also contended against the law of continuity as being 
founded on theoretical .maxims, and not on experi- 
ment. In 1735 he published a Discourse concern- 
ing the Certainties of Sir I. Hewton's Method of 
Pluxions, in refutation of another metaphysical objec- 
tion to a scientific demonstration. Berkeley, bishop 
of Cloyne, denied the theoretical accuracy of Hew- 
ton’s method in a •work entitled the Analyst, pub- 
lished in 1735. His argument was based on a mis- 
conception of the meaning of evanescent quantities, 
a subject not dealt with by ancient geometers, and 
which he supposed to be equivalent to zero. In 

1738 he wrote a defence of jSfewton against another 
assailant on the subject of the sun’s parallax, and in 

1739 Remarks on Euler’s Treatise on Motion, and 
several other scientific worlcs of the period. During 
this time he had been occupied with a special sub- 
ject of investigation, and his chief work, the Hew 
Principles of Gunneiy, appeared in 1742. He pro- 
posed two methods of ascertaining the velocities 
of projectiles, one by calculation, the other by 
an instrument, the ballistic pendulum, which has 
been found more efficient and certain than calcula- 
tion in actual use. After experiments made and 
replies to objections he received the gold medal of 
the Royal Society in 1747. Having commended 
himself to the government not only by his scientific 
abilities, but by taking an active paH in political 
discussions, he was offered the choice of two appoint- 
ments — to go to Paris as one of the commissioners to 
settle a dispute regarding the boundaries of Acadia, 
or to be engineer in general to the East India Com- 
pany. He chose the latter, and sailed for Madras, 
where he arrived in July, 1750. While he was pre- 
paring plans for the improvement of the fortifica- 
.tions of that city he was seized with fever, of the 
after- consequences of which he died, 29th July, 1751. 
A large share in the 'Harrative of Lord Anson’s 
Voyage Roimd.the World, published in the name of 
the Rev. W. Walter, chaplain of one of the vessels 
of Lord Anson’s squadron, has been attributed to 
Robins. It is certain the work Avas submitted to 
him for some purpose, but what his share in it was 
is unascertained. 'Two posthumous volumes of his 
mathematical works and experiments in . gunnery 
were published in 1761 by Dr. Wilson. He also 
wrote a defence of Sir John Cope after the battle of 
Prestonpans. 

ROBINSOH, Rev. Ebwabd, D.D., LL.D., bibH- 
cal scholar and philologist, was bom at Southington, 


Connecticut, U.S., in 1794. He graduated with 
highest honours at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., 
in 1816, and held the post of tutor in mathematics 
in the same college tiU 1818. In 1821 he superin- 
tended at Andover the publication of a classical 
manual for college use. At this time he studied 
Hebrew, and at the request of the author corrected 
the early proofs of the second edition of Moses 
Stuart’s HebreAv Grammar, and subsequently assisted 
in the preparation of the Avork. Erom 1823 to 1826 
he acted as assistant to Professor Stuart in the chair 
of sacred literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. In 1826 he visited Europe, and up till 
1830 he occupied himself in studying chiefly at 
Halle. Here he married his second Avife, the daugh- 
ter of Professor LudAvig von J akob. He also visited 
Berlin, Paris, and other seats of learning. Erom 
1830 to 1833 he held an extraordinary chair of sacred 
literature at the Andover Seminary. Erom 1833 to 
1837 he resided at Boston. In 1837 he received the 
chair of biblical literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, Hcav York, which he held till his death. 
Before entering on the duties of his office he made a 
visit to Palestine in company with Dr. Eli Smith, 
and made a minute and careful surv'ey of the coun- 
try, the results of Avhich were embodied in a narra- 
tiA'C published simultaneously in England, Germany, 
and America, Biblical Researches in Palestine and 
in the adjacent Countries, a Journal of Travels 'in 
the Year 1838 (London, Halle, and Boston, 1841). 
He entered on the duties of his professorship in 1840. 
In 1852 he made a second visit to Palestine in con- 
nection AAuth Dr. Smith, published the results of his 
fresh investigations in one volume in 1856, at the same 
time revising his previous researches. Dr. Robinson 
Avas an active and efficient member of the American 
Geographical, Oriental, and Ethnological Societies. 
He received the degree of D.D. from Dartmouth 
College in 1831, and from the University of HaUe 
in 1842, and that of LL.D. from Yale College in 
1844. He died 27th January, 1863. Dr. Robinson 
edited the BibUcal Repository, 1831-34, and subse- 
quently contributed to this valuable serial, in Avhich ' 
the results of German scholarship Avere presented 
in translations. He prepared or translated various 
educational works in classical and oriental litera- 
ture, including Gesenius’s Lexicon. He revised Cal- 
met’s Dictionary for publication in America. He 
published in 1836 a Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Avhich Avas republished with 
extensive alterations in 1850, and the Harmony of 
the Eour Gospels, in Greek (1845) and in EngHsh 
(1846). In 1865 was published posthumously a 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land, as a supple- 
ment to the Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

Theresa Albertihe Louise, the second Avife of 
Dr. Robinson, bom at HaUe in 1797, was known 
before her marriage as an author under the name 
of Talvi. While residing at Kharkov Avith her father, 
Avho Avas professor at the university there, she began 
to study Slavonian, and Avrote her first poems. Re- 
moAung Avith her father to St. Petersburg she occu- 
pied herself Avith the study of modern languages and 
of histoiy. In 1816, on returning to Halle, she 
began the study of Latin. In 1825 she published a 
few tales in a volume bearing the title Psyche. She 
had already, in 1822, published translations of Old 
Mortality and the Black Dwarf. She also published, 
in 1825-26, translations of a number of Servian 
popular songs under the title of Yolkslieder der 
Serben. She married Professor Robinson in 1828, 
and accompanied him to America in 1830. Here 
she began the study of the aboriginal languages, and 
translated into German Pickering’s Avork on the 
Indian tongues. In 1834 she Avrote a Historical 
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Keview of the Slavic Languages for the Biblical mediately translated into French, and soon aftei 
Bepositor}’’, which was republished in an enlarged into other languages; and various imitations ap- 
form in 1850. During her husband’s visit to Pales- peared, both English and foreign. Of the innumer- 
tine she resided in Germany, where she published, able English editions, many are mutilated or altered 
in 1840, Charakteristik der Volkslieder german- in various' ways, so that the reader seldom gets the 
ischer iSTationen mit einer Uebersicht der Lieder aus- text as it cameifrom the j^en of the author himself, 
sereuropilischer Yolkerschaften. Die Colonisation The story once current of Defoe’s fraudulently using 
von Neuengland was published at Leipzig in 1847;-a the papers of a Scotch mariner of the name of Sel- 
defective translation by- W. Hazlitt, jim., was pub- Idi-k in the composition of his book is knovui to be 
lished in London in 1851. She also wrote numerous without foundation, though he took the hint, doubt- 
tales, and contributed to magazines, both German less, from SeUdrk’s adventures. The real stoiy ol 
and English. She died at Hamburg in 1869, Selkirk is as follows : — ^He was a Scottish sailor 

BOBINSOH, Henry Crabb, barrister and ‘friend who passed some years alone on the island of Juan 
and associate of Goethe and Wordsworth, Wieland Fernandez, and was a native of Largo, in.Fifeshire. 
and Coleridge, Flaxraan and Blake, Clarkson and In 1703 he sailed as master in the Cinque Ports 
Charles Lamb ’, was born at Bury St. Edmunds on privateer, under Captain Stradling. In consequence 
May 15, 1775. During the five years 1790-95 he of some difference with his commander he went 
was articled clerk to an attorney at Colchester, and asliore at Juan Fernandez, and remained in his 
in 1796 he entered a solicitor’s office in London, solitude till he was taken away by Captain Woods 
In 1800 he went to Germany, where he spent five Bogers, in January, 1709. Some account of his 
years in studying at Jena and elsewhere and in residence was jDublished by Steele in Ihe Englishman 
making the acquaintance of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- (Ho. .26), and in .Bogers’ Yoyage round the World 
land. Herder, Kotzebue, and other noted Gennans. .(1712); but there is no reason to believe that he had 
In 1807 he went to Altona as Times correspondent, any papers or journal of any sort. Crusoe’s island, 
and in 1808-9 he was war correspondent in Spain we may remark, was ‘ on "the coast of . America, near 
for the same newspaper. He was called to the bar the mouth of the great river of Oroonoque’. — See 
in 1813,, and practised with considerable success till Howell’s Life and Adventures of Alexander SeBdrk 
his retiral in 1828. He frequently visited the Con- (Edinburgh, 1829). See also Defoe. 
tinent, where he gained the friendship of many dis- BOBISON, Dr. J ohn, a distinguished mechanical 
tinguished persons other than those whom he had philosopher and professor, was born at Boghall, the 
met in his student days. He died on Feb. o, 1867, seat of Jiis father, in the parish of Baldernock and 
in his ninet^^-second year. Crabb Bobinson was county of Stirling, in 1739. He was originally 
associated with the foundation of the University of destined for the church, and after attending the 
London in 1828. He was a splendid con versa- grammar-school of Glasgow, was entered a student 
tionalist, but he never made any serious attempt to of that university in 1750. .In 1758 he accepted 
gain distinction as a writer. His intimate acquain- the office of private tutor to the son of Admiral 
tance with many of the greatest men and women Knowles, who, as a midshipman, was then about to 
of his time, both in Britain and on the Continent, accompany the exj^edition under General Wolfe for 
gives peculiar interest and value to the selections the, reduction of Canada. In that situation, besides 
from his Diary, Beminiscences, and Correspon- instructing his pupil in mathematics and navigation, 
dence which Dr. Sadler edited in three volumes he was employed in maldng surveys of the coasts 
in 1869. and harbours on the river St. .Lawrence, having 

BOBINSON CBUSOE. This celebrated fictitious been rated as a midshipman on board the Royal 
narrative, written by the well-kno\vn Defoe, was TlWia??!, in which his pupil was soon made a lieu- 
published in 1719, under the title of the Life and tenant. In 1762 he was appointed by the board of 
Strange. Surprizing Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe, longitude to accompany young Harrison, son of the 
of York, Mariner, who lived eight-and-twenty Years celebrated horologist, to take charge of -the time- 
all alone, &c., Written by Himself. The favourable keeper lately completed by the elder Harrison, in 
reception the work met vdth induced the author to a voyage to the Y^est Indies. In 1763 he. returned 
pursue the subject, and a few months later appeared to Glasgow, and renewed with.ardour his academical 
the Farther Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe, being studies, devoting .himself more particularly to 'me- 
the second and last Part of his Life, &c. It is almost chanical philosophy, to which he was influenced by 
needless to say that the work has since appeared liis acquaintance with James Watt, then employed 
under an almost endless variety of forms, and in in perfecting the steam-engine. In 1766 he was. ap- 
almost all languages, and has been the delight of pointed to succeed Dr. Black in the chair of chemistry 
childhood no less than the amusement of those in the university. His Iriend Admiral Knowles 
of matme years. ‘Was there ever anything written having been recommended by the British govern- 
by mere man ’, says Dr. Johnson, ‘that was wished ment to the :Empress Catharine of Bussia to. super- 
longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, intend the improvement of her :navy, Bobison was 
Bobinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress?’ induced to accompany, him in the capacity of private 
‘There Is one book.’, says Bousseau, ‘which shall secretary in 1770. After remaining in this situa- 
long .form the whole library of Emile, and which tion for nearly two years,.he was appointed by tire 
shall preserve a high nank' to the last: it is empress inspector - general of .the corps of marine 
not Aristotle, 'nor Pliny, nor Buffon: it is Bobin- cadets at Cronstadt, with the ranlc of lieutenant- 
son Crusoe Its’ fine sentiments, its pure morality, colonel. In .1773 he accepted the chair of .natural 
itsqDractical good sense, united with its simplicity, philosophy at Edinburgh, which he continued to 
truth of description, . and lively delineations of the fill with distinguished reputation till iiis death on 
natural feelings, combine to give it the charm of Jan. 30, 1805. His writings include Elements of 
fiction and the air and weight of reality. A so- Mechanical Philosophy .. (1804).; A System of Me- 
called third part appeared under the title Serious chanical Philosophy (four vols., 1822); and many 
Beflections during f he 'Life and surprising Adven- contributions to the third edition of the Encyclo- 
tures of Bobinson Crusoe, by himself . (1720); but pmdia Britannica. 

this never had any success, and, indeed, has little BOB BOY (that is, i?o5cri i/ie.i^cd), a celebrated 
or no connection with the work to which it was Highland freebooter, whose true name was Bobert' 
professedly attached. The original work was .im- ^Macgregor, but who assumed -that of Campbell, :on 
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account of the outlawry of the clan Macgregor by 
the Scotch Parliament in 1662. He was born about 
1660. He was the younger son of Donald Macgregor 
of Grlengyle, said to have been a lieu tenant- colonel 
in the service of James II. , by his wife, a daughter of 
Campbell of Glenfalloch. His own designation was 
of Inversnaid, but he seems to have acquired a right 
to the property of Craig Poyston, a domain of rock 
and forest lying on the east side of Loch Lomond. 
Like other Highland gentlemen, Hob Roy was a 
trader in cattle previous to the rebellion of 1715, 
in which he joined the adherents of the Pretender. 
(See Stuart, James Edward.) On the suppression 
of the rebellion the Duke of Montrose, with whom 
Rob Roy had previously had a quarrel, took the 
opportunity to deprive him of his estates; and the 
latter began to indemnify himself by a war of re- 
prisals upon the property of the duke. After a long 
and eventful career and many hair-breadth escapes 
from his enemies, on Dec. 28, 1734, he died an aged 
man in his bed in his own house in the parish of Bal- 
quhidder. See Sir Walter Scott’s Introduction to the 
novel of Rob Roy for a full account of this chieftain, 
whom the great novelist has plucked from the dim 
light of fast-fading tradition and made immortal. 

ROBURITE, an explosive patented by Dr. Roth 
in 1887. It consists of dinitrochlor-benzene mixed 
with ammonium nitrate, and must be used dry. 
It does not explode by friction or shock, but can be 
detonated readily. 

ROC, a fabulous bird of immense size and strength, 
which is mentioned in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. The supposed existence of this bird 
seems to be due to eastern imagination. A belief 
in it was spread in Euroi^e during the Middle Ages, 
having been brought from the East probably as a 
consequence of the Crusades. It was believed to be 
large enough to carry away an elephant in its talons. 

ROCAMBOLE {Allium scorodojprasum) natural 
order Liliaceae), a species of onion, having bulbs 
resembling those of the garlic; but the cloves are 
smaller. It is cultivated for the same purposes, and 
is considered as having a more delicate flavour. 

ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
Yimeurb, Comte de, French marshal, was born at 
Vendome on July 1, 1725, and entered the army in 
1742. He distinguished himself in the Minorca 
expedition of 1756, and in 1780 he went to North 
America as lieutenant-general in command of 6000 
men to support the Americans in their rebellion 
against Great Britain. He landed at Rhode Island, 
and in the following year he rendered valuable assis- 
tance to AVashington in the Yorktown campaign. 
After the outbreak of the French Revolution he 
became commander of the army of the north, and 
in 1791 he received a marshal’s baton. He narrowly 
escaped the guillotine during the Reign of Terror. 
In 1804 Napoleon created him a grand officer 
of the Legion of Honour. He died on May 10, 
1807. His Memoires were published in 1809, and 
an English translation of them appeared in 1838. 

ROCHDALE, a market- town, municipal, county, 
and parliamentaiy borough of England, in Lanca- 
shire, 10 miles n.n.e. of Manchester, on both sides 
of the Roch, here crossed by five bridges, on the 
Rochdale Canal, the Calder and Hebble Navigation, 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. , It is 
irregularly built, and consists for the most part of 
narrow and inconvenient streets, but great improve- 
ments have recently been made. Several of the old 
streets, more e.specially the principal thoroughfares, 
have been widened out, and various modern streets 
present a handsome appearance. Most of the houses 
are built of brick, but a few of the best are built 
of stone obtained from quarries in the vicinity ; the 


usual covering of the roofs is stone, not slate. The 
parish church of St. Chad, finely situated on a lofty 
height, and approached from the loAver part of the 
town by a flight of 122 steps, is a spacious and vener- 
able structure of the twelfth century (restored in 1837), 
partly in the late Norman and partly in the Perpen- 
dicular style, with a square embattled tower, several 
windows of rich tracer}^, and some very ancient monu- 
ments. The other important buildings and establish- 
ments are the town-hall, a magnificent building (the 
spire and tower of which have been rebuilt since their 
destruction by fire in 1883), with surrounding grounds 
laid out by the corporation for recreation; a hand- 
some free library to hold 40,000 volumes; alarge public 
hall used for concerts; the grammar-school, founded 
in 1565 by Archbishop Parker; the technical school, 
a recent building in Gothic style; public baths; an 
infirmary, and a hospital for infectious diseases. 
The staple manufactures are woollen goods, chiefly 
baize, flannels, blankets, kerseys; and cotton goods, 
chiefly calicoes. There are also various cotton-mills, 
at which warps and yam are spun; several foundries, 
machine-shops, &c. In the vicinity are freestone 
quarries and extensive collieries. Rochdale is a 
place of considerable antiquity, and had a Roman 
station in its vicinity. Its woollen manufacture 
appears to have been introduced by the Flemings 
in the reign of Edward III., and having con- 
tinued to flourish, is mentioned as famous in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The Rochdale Co-operative Stox’e, 
which has about twelve branches in the town, was 
the first society of its kind, and has served as a 
model for other co-operative societies. (See Co- 
operative Societies.) Rochdale was first consti- 
tuted a borough by the Reform Act of 1832, and 
sends a member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
in 1881, 68,866; in 1891, 71,401; in 1901, co. bor., 
83,112, pari. bor. 76,122. 

ROCHEFORT, or Rochefort-sur-IMer; a town 
of France, in the department of Charente-Inferieure, 
capital of an arrondissement and of the fourth mari- 
time prefecture .and a fortress of the second class, 
situated partly on a reclaimed marsh and partly on 
the slope of a small hill on the right bank of the 
Charente, 12 miles from its mouth, on the railway 
from Nantes to Bordeaux. The commercial port 
consists partly of the deepened river- channel and 
partly of three wet basins communicating with the 
river, and in connection with it there is a graving- 
dock. The naval port, situated farther down the 
river, has a yard for building men-of-war, and 
has three graving-docks, one of which can admit 
the largest vessels. Beside it is an arsenal pro- 
vided with all the latest appliances for the equip- 
ment of war vessels. The chief square of the 
to^vn is the Place Colbert, and the most striking 
building is the naval hosintal, outside the ramparts. 
Other buildings and institutions are the marine ]3re- 
fecture, barracks, lyceum and other schools, a com- 
munal and other libraries, several museums, a prison, 
naval observatory, &c. The manufactures include 
tiles, drainage-pipes, lime, beer, spirits, candles, ice, 
vinegar, artificial flowers, and naval clothing, and 
there are also iron, copper, and zinc foundries, saw- 
mills, &c. Rochefort is first mentioned in the 
eleventh century, and was made a naval port by 
Colbert in the seventeenth century. Pop. of com- 
mune (1896), 34,392; (1901), 35,528. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD, FRANgois, Due de la. 
See La Rochefoucauld. 

ROCHEJAQUELEIN, Henri de la. See La 
Rochejaquelein. 

ROCHELLE, La, a to^vn and seaport of France, 
capital of the department of Charente-Inferieure, 
advantageously situated on the Atlantic, at the 
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bottom of a bay .whicb serves it for roadstead, and 
in front of which are tlie isles of Rhe and Oleron, 
95 miles north by west of Bordeaux. It is walled 
and otherwise fortified, so as to be a place of con- 
siderable strength, and is generally well built. Many 
of the houses have porticoes. The finest streets are 
those of Dauphine, Puits Doux, Chaudellerie, Palais, 
and Grosse Horloge, which, following each other in 
succession, traverse the to'wn from north to south 
and form a splendid avenue. The principal square, 
called Place du Chateau, is both large and handsome. 
The objects most deserving of notice are the Porte 
de THorloge, a fine Gothic structure adorned with 
trophies and surmounted by a sinre ; the Hotel de 
Ville, of no great architectural merit, but of some 
historical interest; the cathedral, exchange, public 
library. Palais de Justice, baths, and arsenal. The 
manufactures are of some importance, as are also the 
fisheries (including sardines, &c.). The harbour ad- 
mits vessels of 500 tons or more, and is commodious 
■and safe. Recently a new port has been formed at 
La Pallice, which is furnished with dry docks and is 
becoming frequented by large vessels, being easily 
accessible at all states of the tide. The trade carried 
on here is of importance, and is chiefly in brandy, 
mne, wood, iron, coal, salt, colonial produce, cheese, 
butter, and oil. La Rochelle is the see of a bishop 
and the seat of a court of first resort and commerce ; 
among its educational institutions are a communal 
college, a school of navigation, and an academy of 
belles-lettres, science, and art. Though a place of 
considerable antiquity, its history does not possess 
much interest till the period of the Reformation, 
when it repeatedly distinguished itself in the cause 
of Protestantism, and stood two memorable sieges — 
,one in 1572, when its valiant defence was successful 
in resisting nine grand and more than twenty minor 
assaults; and the other in 1627-28, when, after 
fourteen months, famine forced it to surrender. Its 
fortifications were then destroyed, but were after- 
wards rebuilt in an improved form by Yauban. Pop. 
(1901), 31,318. 

ROCHELLE SALTS, double tartrate of sodium 
n.nd potassium, which crystallizes in large colourless 
and transparent rhombic prisms ; so named because 
discovered by an apothecary of Rochelle. It is a 
common aperient medicine. See Tartaric Acid. 

ROCHESTER, a city, parliamentary borough, 
and river-port of England, in the county of Kent, 
29 miles south-east of London, on the Medway, 
adjoining Chatham. It consists of Rochester proper, 
on the right bank of the river, and the parishes of 
Strood Intra and Erindsbury on the left, com- 
munication being kept up by a bridge. Rochester 
proper, which is joined by Chatham on the east, 
occupies an angle formed by the Medway, which, 
bending round first in a north - east and then 
suddenly in a south-east direction, incloses it on 
three sides. When aiDproached from the bridge the 
broad expanse of the river, its ancient castle crown- 
ing an abrupt eminence, and the works connected 
with the Chatham lines of fortification, give it a 
very striking appearance. It consists principally of 
one spacious street, which, commencing at the bridge, 
traverses it in a s.s.E. direction towards Chatham, 
and of a number of minor streets ; and though by 
no means regularly built, contains a great number 
of respectable houses of stone, interspersed ^\dth 
several of brick or timber. The objects of most 
interest are : the cathedral, founded in 604, but com- 
pleted at various periods, and presenting a mixture 
of styles, among which the enriched Norman of its 
west front is very beautiful, while the spacious crypt 
forms an excellent specimen of the Early English 
style ; the remains of the castle (now o^vned by the 


corporation), inclosing a quadrangular area nearlj 
300 feet square, but consisting chiefly of the great 
tower, which is in the form of a square, and is con- 
sidered one of the most perfect specimens of Norman 
military architecture extant; Eastgate House, an 
old Elizabethan mansion acquired by the corpora- 
tion to be used as a museum of local antiquities; 
the royal free grammar - school, forming part of 
the establishment of the cathedral, and other 
endowed schools ; the ^ild-hall, a handsome brick 
building, with a Doric colonnade of duplicated 
pillars; the clock-house, the theatre, assembly- 
rooms, &c. The industries embrace ship-building, 
the making of agricultural implements, traction- 
engines, oil-cake, &;c. Some shipping is carried on. 
Considerable quantities of oj'^sters are obtained from 
a productive oyster-fishery belonging to the cori^ora- 
tion. Many of the inhabitants are employed in the 
adjoining naval and military establishments. The 
borough used to send two members to Parliament, 
but lost one of them in 1885. Pop. in 1881, 21,307 ; 
in 1891, 26,290; in 1901, 30,622. 

ROCHESTER, a city of the United States, capi- 
tal of Monroe county, New York, on both sides of 
the Genesee, 7 miles above its mouth in Lake On- 
tario, on the Erie Canal, whicli here crosses the river 
by a splendid aqueduct, and on the New York 
Central Railway. The town on both sides of the 
river, though not very regular, is well built. The 
communication between the opposite banks is kept 
up by six bridges ; one of these forms the continua- 
tion of Main Street, which is both straight and 
spacious, and divides the town transversely into two 
parts by running nearly through its centre. The 
chief public buildings and institutions are a cathedral, 
about 70 churches, some of them elegant structures, 
a court-house and city-hall, a university, a Baptist 
theological seminary, a free library, an athenaeum; 
St. Mary’s Hospital, an immense building, with 
accommodation for 1000 patients; a city hospital, 
lunatic asylum, the State house of refuge, two orphan 
asylums, &c. The rise and progress of Rochester 
have been very rapid, and are ovdng partly to its 
central situation giving it the command of a most 
important transit trade, and still more to the im- 
mense water-power furnished by the three falls of 
the Genesee, which here makes a descent of 268 feet 
by a series of rapids and cascades. One of these, 
the Great Cataract, has a height of 96 feet. The 
power furnished by the falls is partly used in sup- 
plying electricit}’’, and is also employed in driving 
the machinery of flour- mills, wliich are here on a 
scale of almost unrivalled magnitude. It is also 
used iq saw, paper, and cotton mills, and in other 
manufacturing establishments, as woollen -factories, 
distilleries, breweries, &c. There is here a very 
large shoe-making and ready-made clothing trade. 
The suburbs are highly cultivated, there being 4000 
acres of fruit-trees and nurseries of 250 to 500 acres. 
The nursery trade is unrivalled by any locality in 
the world. In 1812 two log-huts were the only 
buildings on the site of Rochester. Pop. (1880), 
89,366; (1890), 133,896; (1900), 162,608. 

ROCHESTER,^ John Wilmot, Earl of, a witty 
and profligate nobleman of the court of Charles II., 
was born at Ditchley (Oxfordshire) on April 10, 
1647, and on his father’s death in 1658 succeeded 
him in his titles and estates, the latter of which he 
soon dissipated. Having gone through the usual 
course of study at Oxford, he made a tour through 
France and Italy, and then served in the fleet under 
Lord Sand^vich, distinguishing himself by his bravery 
at the attack on Bergen. On his return to England 
he rushed into the full vortex of dissipation, and 
became the personal friend and favourite of his 
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sovereign, wlio is said to liave encouraged and shared 
many of his exploits. The levity of his disposition 
frequently brought him into disgrace, and he was 
more than once forbidden the royal presence ; his 
companionable qualities, however, which made him 
necessary to the amusement of his master, prevented 
his occasional exile from being ever of long con- 
tinuance. His associates in dissijDation included 
George Villiers, second duke of Buckingham, Charles 
Sackville, duke of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedle}'-, and 
Henry Savile. He afterwards asserted that he was 
under the influence of drink for five consecutive 
years. His constitution at length gave way under 
such excesses ; and at the age of thirty he was 
visited with all the debility of old age. He lingered 
for some time in this condition, and died, after 
sending for Bishop Burnet and professing great 
Xienitence for his misspent life, July 26, 1680. He 
had partly repaired his fortune by a marriage with a 
wealthy lady in 1667. His xioetical works, some of 
which are of the most disgusting description, have 
been frequently printed. A few of his poems are of 
a better stamp, especially his poem on Nothing, and 
his lampoon upon Sir Carr Scroope, which exhibit 
some vigour, with careless versification. His Satire . 
against Mankind is little more than a translation 
from Boileau. Several selections from his corre- 
spondence have been published. See Some Passages 
of the Life and Death of John, Earl of llochester, 
by Bishop Burnet, and Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

POCHE-SL^P-YON, La, the name now given to 
Bourbon- Vendee (which see). 

POCHET, a launi or lace garment, somewhat like 
the surplice in shape, but noth close-fitting sleeves, 
worn by bishops, abbots, prelates, canons of certain 
privileged chapters, and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

POCPIETTE, Desire Paoul, often called Raoul- 
Rocliette, a Erench archceologist, was born 9th March, 
1790, at Saint- Amand, in the department of Cher. 
He was educated at Bourges, went to Paris in 1811, 
and was appointed professor of history at the Lycee 
Imperiale. In 1813 he received a prize from the 
Academy of Inscriptions for his Histoire critique des 
Colomes Grecques. Two years later he became 
assistant professor to Guizot, who filled the chair of 
modern history in the faculty of letters. His strong- 
royalist opinions, his courtier-like manners, his gi-eat 
popularity and rexDutation for learning, paved the 
way for his rapid advancement at the restoration. 
In 1818 he was named keeper of medals and the 
antiquities at the Bibliotheque ; in 1820 royal censor, 
an office abolished in 1824 ; in 1826 he held the 
second chair of archasology, and in two years suc- 
ceeded Qiiatremere de Quincy in the higher chair. 
The lectures on Ancient Art, published in Paris in 
1828, were ■translated into English by H. M. West- 
ropp, and qmblished in 1854. His Antiquites du 
Bosphore Cimmerien (1822), his edition of Brumoy’s 
Theatre des Grecs (sixteen vols., 1820--25), his 
translation of the Eragments of Menander and 
Philemon (1824), and various other works, gave the 
critics of France and Germany some reason to doubt 
the soundness of his scholarship. Part of the j'-ears 
1826-27 he spent on a mission to Italy ; and he 
published the results of his investigations in his 
Monuments inedits d’Antiquite, &c. In 1838 he 
was elected perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Fine Arts. He died in Paris, 3rd July, 1854. 
Among his other works not already mentioned the 
most important are Tableau des Catacombs de Rome 
(1837); Lettres archeologiques sur la Peinture des 
Grecs (1840); Memoire sur TAcropole d’Athenes 
(1845);. and part of what was intended to be an 
extensive work, Memoires d’Archeologie comparee, 


Asiatique, Grecque, etlStrusque (1848). He intended 
to remodel much of what he had written into a 
history of ancient art, but did not live to accomplish 
his purpose. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. See Quartz. 

ROCKET [Bra^sica eruca), a cruciferous plant 
growing wild in many parts of Europe. It has a 
strong, disagreeable odour, an acrid and pungent 
taste, but is much esteemed by some, and especially 
by the Italians, who use it in tlieir salads. Its 
medicinal properties are antiscorbutic and stimulant. 
The. stem is about 14 foot high, rough, with soft 
hairs, and bearing long pinnated leaves ; the flov/ers 
are whitish or pale yellow, with violet veins. The 
term rocket is also applied to the different species of 
Jlesperis — cruciferous plants with purple flowers, 
often cultivated for ornament in gardens. 

RO.CKET, a projectile consistingof an iron cylinder 
filled with an inflammable composition, the reaction 
of the gases produced by the combustion of which, 
pressing on the head of the rocket, serve to propel 
it through the air. In order to develop sufficient 
gas to give a high velocity a large conical cavity is 
drilled in the posterior end of the composition, by 
which means a much larger surface is exposed to the 
flame, and a greatly increased volume of gas gener- 
ated. Rockets were first used in eastern countries. 
The Chinese are said to have invented them. Tippoo 
Sahib used them against the English. Sir W. Con- 
greve first made them of iron, and introduced them 
into the British service under the name of Congreve 
rockets. He employed shell-heads, and heads filled 
with inflammable composition (termed carcass com- 
position), for incendiary purposes. All these rockets 
were kept point first by the use of a stick, which 
acted on the princqfie of an arrow’s feather. 'The 
recommendation of a rocket for war puiqDoses is that, 
carr 3 dng in itself the means of its ijrojection, it 
requires no gun to fire it, and it can be used from 
places and in ways where the employment of -guns 
would be impossible. Sir W. Congreve spoke of it 
as ‘ the soul of artillery without the body’. The 
rocket now used in the British service has no stick, 
being' kept point first by rapid rotation, imparted to 
it by means of three curved shields fixed on the base 
so as ’ to be on the same 



side of each vent, the 
invention of. Mr. 'Hale. 
(See the accomj^anying 
figure.) The necessity 
■for a stick is thus dis- 
pensed with. ^Rockets 
may be discharged from 
tubes or troughs, or even laid on the ground. They 
may be- ignited by a friction-tube or a port-fire. In 
flight they turn up the wind if fired with a stick. 
Hale’s rockets have their range more affected than 
their direction by vdnd. - 

In war, rockets are chiefly used for incendiary pur- 
poses, for moral effect — especially frightening horses 
— and for various irregular operations. The 24 and 
9 inch patterns are those now in the British service. 

Life-saving roc/cets, as the}^ are termed, are rockets 
made and designed for carrying a line over a wreck, 
and thus establishing a communication from ship to 
shore, by means of which a heavier line, and eventu- 
ally a hawser, may be passed across and made fast' 
to the shij^’s mast, when the crew maybe hauled, 
singly or two together, to shore in a sling or ‘breeches- 
buoy’. See Lipe-rockets. 

Signal or slcg rockets are small rockets formed of 
pasteboard cylinders, filled with nearly the same 
composition as that used in Congreve rockets, fiut 
the head, terminating in a cone, contains, instead of 
a shell, a number of ‘stars’ of various ingredients 
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and colours. The interstices between these are stuffed 
with powder, which, when the rocket has attained 
its greatest height, bursts the cylinder, causing the 
ignited stars to spread through the air, and cast a 
brilliant or coloured light which may be seen at a 
great distance. 

BOCK-BISH, or Black Goby {Gohius niger), 
a Teleostean fish belonging to the family Gobiidee 
or Gobies. (See Goby.) The Bock-fish, like other 
members of the Goby genus, possesses the ventral 
fins united to form a kind of suctorial disc by which 
it can attach itself to fixed objects. This fish is 
found on rocky coasts chiefiy and inhabits the deeper 
rock-pools left after the receding tide. The body is 
generall}’’ covered by an abundant mucous secretion, 
beneath which the small scales covering the body 
are almost concealed. The tail is not forked in the 
Bock-fish, and appears heavy relatively to the sixe 
of the body. The first dorsal has its anterior and 
middle spines higher than the others, and is a smaller 
fin than the second dorsal. The teeth in this form 
are numerous, and of conical shape. Some of the 
Wrasse genus, belonging to the family Labridse, are 
also occasionally known by the name of ‘rock-fishes.’ 

BOCICBOBI), a city of the United States, capital 
of Winnebago county, Illinois, is finely situated on 
both sides of the Bock Biver, 93 miles w.n.w. of 
Chicago, with which it is connected by rail. It is 
the centre of an active business, and has abundant 
water-power. There are woollen and cotton factories 
and several iron-foundries, agricultural machine and 
implement factories, wagon and carriage factories. 
Pop. (1880), 13,129; (1890), 23,584; (1900), 31,051. 

BOCKHAjMPTOK, a to-wn of Australia, Queens- 
land, capital of the county of Livingstone, on the 
Pitzro}" Biver, about 35 miles from its mouth, and 
420 miles north-west of Brisbane. It is the port of 
shipment for a large extent of back country, and also 
for some of the produce of the Peak Downs copper 
and gold mines. There are meat-preserving works, 
soap-factories, tanneries, &c. The town is surrounded 
with land of good quality, especially suitable for graz- 
ing purposes. Minerals are widely diffused, gold, 
copper, and silver deposits being worked within a 
radius of 40 miles of the town. Pop. (1901), 15,461. 

BOOKING -STONES, or Logan Stones, are 
masses of rock, often of great size and weight, so 
nicely poised on lower masses that they can be 
moved backwards and forwards wth but little force. 
Some of them are evidently artificial, others natural. 
The former appear to have been formed by cutting 
out a mass of rock round the centre point of the base 
of the block. The latter are generally granitic rocks, 
in which porphyry and felspar are abundantly found. 
These ingredients being rapidly decomposed, and the | 
sand and dust swept away by wind and rain, what was 
originally a solid rock becomes a group of pillars of 
irregular shape, separated by horizontal and vertical 
fissures. Gradually the edges of the blocks forming 
the pillar decay, and it assumes the appearance of two 
or more spheroidal rocks, one resting on the other. 
When the upper masses are so situated as to pre- 
serve their equilibrium notwithstanding the gradual 
wearing away of their bases, rocking-stones are the 
residt. In England rocking-stones are found in 
Cornwall, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lancashii’e, and 
Wales; in Scotland, in the shires of Perth and Kirk- 
cudbright. They are supposed to have been em- 
ployed in ancient times for purposes of divination, 
the favourable or unfavourable answer being deter- 
mined b}’- the niunber of vibrations. 

BOCK ISLAND, a city of the United States, 
capital of the county of the same name, in the state 
of Illinois, on the Mississippi, .2 or 3 miles above the 
mouth of Bock Biver, at the foot of the Upper 


Bapids, 182 miles west by south of Chicago. It 
derives its name from an island, 3 miles in length, 
the southern extremity of which is opposite the town, 
and on which there is a government arsenal. The 
city is a great centre of railway and river traffic, and 
is connected with the island and with Davenport on 
the other side of the river by a railway and generjil 
traffic bridge. Pop, (1890), 13,634; (1900), 19,493. 

BOCKLAND, a city and seaport of the United 
States, capital of Knox county, Maine, on the south- 
west side of Penobscot Bay, about 40 miles south-east 
of Augusta. The inhabitants are chiefiy engaged in 
ship-building, and in the manufacture of lime from 
the immense limestone quarries in the vicinity. Iron- 
founding is also carried on to some extent. rPop. 
(188.0), 7599; (1890), 8174; (1900), 8150. 

BOCKLAND LAKE, a fine sheet of water in 
Bocldand county, in’ the state of New York, about 
30 miles north of the city of that. name. It is about 
4 or- 5 miles in circumference ; its waters are very 
pure, and it furnishes large supplies of ice to New 
York city. 

BOCK-LING {Motclla vuJgarh), a genus, of Tele- 
ostean fishes included in the Gadidie or Cod family. 
The flesh is much esteemed, and of savoury nature. 

BOCK BIYEB rises in the state of Wisconsin, 
50. miles west of Lake Michigan; it flows s.s.w., 
receives several tributaries, enters Illinois, and falls 
into the Mississippi a little below Bock Island city. 
Its whole length is estimated at 330 miles, about 
225 of which have been ascended, though with some 
difficulty, owing to the various rapids, by small steam- 
i boats. The region which it drains is one of the most 
fertile in the world. 

BOCKS. See Geology. 

BOCK -SALT, native chloride of sodium. See 
Salt and SoDiu.’vr. 

BOCK-SCOBPION {Buthus or Scorpio afer), 
a species of scorpion (which see) found in Africa, 
averaging about 6 inches in length. The comb-like 
appendages borne on the lower surface of the body 
contain thirteen teeth. The bite of this form, although 
not absolutely fatal, is yet considered to be dangerous. 

I BOCK- SNAKE, or Natal Pyihon {Eortulia 
NataUnsis)y a genus of Colubrine Snakes belonging 
to the family Boidm, and distinguished as a genus 
by the head being provided with in’egularly-shaped 
scales, by the presence of pits on the Hp, and by the 
two rows of plates beneath the taiL The rock-snake 
may attain a length of over 25 feet. The teeth are 
of large size, and exist in both jaws, but, as in all 
the Boidae, no poison-apparatus exists. The colour 
is a deep olive, marked by cross bands and spots of 
yellow margined with black There is an arrow- 
shaped mark on the head, and a streak of dark colour 
passes from the hinder part of each eye. The belly 
and sides of the face are of a yellow colour. This 
snalce is confined to Africa, and, like the boas, conceals 
itseK in some situation coiled roimd some -fixed object, 
whence it can readily and surely fasten on its prey, 
which it crushes among its muscular folds. 

BOCK-WOBK, or Bociqng, in masonry, as its 
.■name Implies, is that mode in which the stone has 
an artificial roughness given to it to imitate the 
natural face of a rock. It is thus performed: Bough 
draughts are cut romid the face of the stone, from 
which the beds and joints are squared up. The 
workman then, with a pitching tool and mallet, or 
with a hammer similar to a nidging hammer, breaks 
or splits away pieces from the face and arrises of the 
stone, striving to avoid the appearance of formality, 
and -taldng care not to leave tool marks. It is an 
especial object, in taldng out the pieces from the' 
edges, that those in the two contiguous stones shall* 
correspond as nearly as may be in size and depth, so 
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whole surface of the wall, when completed, 
^^may look as inartificial as possible. It is only in 
dressing such stones as admit of a piece being struck 
out of their face by a blow, without leaving a ham- 
mer mark, that rock- work is admissible. Kock-work 
formed by the chisel and mallet is insipid in the 
extreme, and its use evinces bad taste, as well as a 
lack of judgment. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, a name indefinitely 
given to the whole of the extensive system of moun- 
tains which covers a great portion of the western 
half of North America, but more properly applied to 
the eastern border of this mountain region, commenc- 
ing in New Mexico in about 32° 30' N. lat., and ex- 
tending throughout the continent to the Polar Sea; 
terminating west of the Mackenzie River, in lat. 
69° N., Ion. 135° w. The Rocky Moimtains in the 
United States are divided into two parts in Southern 
Wyoming by a tract of elevated plateaus. The chief 
groups of the southern half are the Pront or Colorado 
Range, which in Wyoming has a mean elevation of 
9000 feet (at Evan’s Pass, where it is crossed by the 
Union Pacific Railwa}’’, 8269 feet). In Colorado it 
increases to a mean height of 13,000 feet, its highest 
points being Gray’s Peak (14,341 feet). Long’s Peak 
(14,271 feet), and Pike’s Peak (14,147 feet). The 
Sawatch Range, south of the Arkansas River, has 
its higliest peak in Mount Harvard (14,375 feet), 
with passes at an elevation of from 12,000 to 13,000 
feet. The ‘Parks’ of Colorado are high mountain 
valleys, known as North, Middle, South, and San 
Luis parks, with an elevation of from 6000 to 10,000 
feet, surrounded by ranges 3000 to 4000 feet higher. 
The west border of the San Luis Park is formed by 
the San J uan Range with at least a dozen peaks over 

14.000 feet, and between one and two hundred above 

13.000 feet. On the north-eastern side this park is 
bounded by the Sangre de Cristo Range, in which is 
Blanca Peak (14,464 feet). The Uintah Range, 
directly west of North Park, has several points above 

13,000 feet; and the Wahsatch Range, which forms 
the western limit of the southern division of the 
Rocky Mountains, rises to a height of 12,000 feet 
just east of Salt Lake City. The northern division 
of the Rocky Mountains, with the exception of the 
Wind River Range and the Yellowstone region (see 
Y ellowstone), is lower and has less impressive scenery 
than the southern. In Idaho and Montana the 
groups are more irregular in outline than in the south, 
and the division into ranges more uncertain. Of 
these the Bitter Root Mountains in part of their 
course form the divide between the Missouri and the 
Columbia. There two ranges reach altitudes of 
upwards of 9000 feet, and are crossed by a number 
of passes at elevations of from 5500 to 6500 feet. 
The Northern Pacific Railway crosses at Mullan’s 
Pass (5548 feet) through a tunnel 3850 feet long. 
The Crazy Mountains, north of the Yellowstone, 
reach a height of 11,000 leet; other groups are the 
Big Horn Mountains and the Black Hills, whose 
highest point is Mount Harvey (9700 feet). In 
Canada the highest peaks were formerly believed to 
be Mount Brovm and Mount Hooker, both estimated 
at about 16,000 feet. Recent measurements have 
greatly reduced their height, however, and the highest 
Canadian summits in the Rocky Mountains proper 
appear to be Robson Peak (13,700 feet) and Atha- 
basca (13,500). The Rocky Mountains contain some 
of the finest scenery in the world, and are specially 
rich in deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, &c., 
which are worked extensively. They are in general 
scantily provided with vegetation, but occasionally 
magnificent forests occur. The river systems con- 
nected with the Rocky Mountains send their waters 
in very diflterent directions. In the north the Mac- 


kenzie flows to the Arctic Ocean, while the Sas- 
katchewan and many other streams flow east to 
Hudson’s Bay; the Atlantic receives large supplies 
through the St. La-wrence and the North American 
lakes, and also through the Mississippi; to the Pacific 
the only important tributaries from the Rocky Moun- 
tains are the Columbia and Colorado. 

ROCOCO, a debased variety of the Louis-Qua- 
torze style of ornament, proceeding from it through 
the degeneracy of the Louis-Quinze. It is generally 
a meaningless assemblage of scrolls and crimped 
conventional shell-work, wrought into all sorts of 
irregular and indescribable forms, without individu- 
ality and without expression. 

ROCROI, or Rockoy, a village of Prance, depart- 
ment of Ardennes, 15 miles north-west of Mdzi'eres, 
where the Duke d’Enghien (the great Condd) defeated 
the Spaniards, May 19, 1643. 

ROD, a measure of length equal to 16^ feet. A 
square rod is the usual measure of brick-work, and 
is equal to 272,^ square feet. 

RODENTIA, or Glires, an extensive order 
of Mammalia, represented by such forms as Rats 
and Mice, Beavers, Porcupines, Squirrels, Dor- 
mice, Jerboas, Rabbits, Hares, Lemmings, &c. (see 
accompanying plate), and presenting, as an order, 
a series of well-defined characteristics. Of these 
characteristics the most prominent are those fur- 
nished by the structure and arrangement of the 
teeth. No canine teeth are developed, the only teeth 
developed in these forms being incisors and molars. 
There are never more than two incisors in the lower 
jaw. With the exception of the Lagomorpha or 
Leporidoe (Rabbits and Hares), which possess four 
incisors in the upper jaw, the upper jaw also in 
rodents is provided with only two incisors (see figs. 1, 
4, 8, 15, and 25). These two additional incisors of 
the Leporid® are, however, of small size. The molar 
teeth and premolars are few in number, rarely exceed- 
ing four on each side of each jaw. They generally 
number from two to six on each side of the upper 
and from two to five on each side of the lower jaw. 
The incisors present a structure of characteristic kind, 
adapting them admirably for the gnawing operations 
of these forms. These teeth consist each of a front 
layer of hard enamel^ the posterior part of each tooth 
consisting of the softer dentine or ivory-substance. 
The result of this arrangement in these gnawing 
front teeth is to ensure the keeping of a persistent 
sharp edge, since the hinder and softer dentine, being 
worn away faster than the front and harder enamel, 
a chisel-like shape is produced and maintained. And 
in addition to this structural arrangement, these teeth 
continue to grow from persistent pulps throughout 
life; so that provision is not only thus made for a 
sharp edge being kept up, but also for the due growth 
and formation of new tooth material. The incisors 
are of long, curved shape, and each forms a segment 
of a circle, the teeth being so brought into apposition 
that their power to effectually gnaw substances placed 
between them is exerted under the most favourable 
auspices. Between the incisors and molar teeth a 
wide diastema or interval exists. The molars consist 
of enamel, dentine, and cement, as in most other 
mammals, and their crowns may exhibit a laminated 
or tuberculate arrangement of parts. The teeth of 
rats and mice exhibit the latter feature, as shown in 
fig. 17. This structure of the molars has reference to 
the motion of the jaws in gnawing, the jaws of these 
animals being so articulated by the longitudinal posi- 
tion of the condyles that they slide backwards and 
forwards instead of vertically, as in other animals. 
The transverse ridges of. the niolar teeth act there- 
fore in opposition to this sliding motion of the jaws 
in gnawing. The molars in some cases (as in the 
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Beavers) also grow from persistent pulps, and possess 
undivided fangs. 

The feet possess usually five toes, each of these 
beiug armed with claws. 5lost Kodentia are of small 
size, the Capybara or Biver-hog (fig. 24; see Capy- 
bara), Beavers, and Porcupines presenting the most 
obvious exceptions to this rule. The great toe, when 
present, does not differ in form from the other digits, 
and variations are perceptible in the development of 
the thumb. Collar-bones or cla\dcles may be absent 
(as in Guinea-pigs) or present. The thigh generally 
possesses a thhd trochanter. The hind feet (as in 
Jerboas) may possess but three digits instead of the 
usual number, five; and the Capybaras, instead of 
nails, possess hoofed toes. The beaver again has the 
hind feet -webbed, to adapt it for its semi-a<juatic life 
(see figs. 9 and 10). Some have the hind legs of 
extreme length, as the Jerboas (see illustration of 
Jumping iMouse, a member of this family, fig. 12). 

The stomach, generally of simple structure, may 
in some forms exhibit a tendency to become of 
compound nature, and its anterior portion (as in 
Beavers) may be provided vdth glandular appendages. 
Tliis same portion in the dormouse is glandular and 
dilated so as to resemble the proventriculus or diges- 
tive stomach of birds. A large cjecum generally 
exists, and the intestine is usually very long. A 
gall-bladder is frequently -wanting. The surfaces 
of the cerebral hemispheres or true brain are smooth 
or destitute of convolutions, and when -viewed from 
above the cerebellum or lesser brain is seen to be 
in great part left uncovered by Jibe cerebrum. The 
corpus callosum is well developed. The smoothness 
of the brain in rodents has induced Owen to include 
the rodents in his group of the Lissencephala, a 
sub-di\dsion of the Mammalian class, which, in 
his system of arrangement, also includes the Cheir- 
optera (Bats), Insectivora (Hedgehogs, &c.), and 
Edentata (Sloths, Axmadilloes, «S:c.) The penis of 
rodents developes a bone, and the testes normally 
remain in the abdomen, but descend periodically into 
the groin at the breeding seasons. Yesiculse semi- 
nales and prostatic glands exist. The uterus of the 
female is frequently completely divided into two 
cornua or horns, each of which cavities opens separ- 
ately into the vagina. In others the ^vo cornua 
imite to form a single uterus or womb. The placenta 
(which see) in Bodentia is of the deciduate type, and 
is of discoid conformation. The rodents are extremely 
prolific. 

These animals are very generally distributed 
throughout the world, -with the exception of Australia 
and Madagascar, indigenous rodents beiug unknown 
in the latter island. The food consists chiefly of 
plants, the rodents subsisting upon hard roots, nuts, 
and fniits, which they gnaw by means of their in- 
cisors. They may cause much destruction to the 
works of man through their gna-wing habits. IMany 
exhibit peculiar instincts, such as the nest and hut- 
building habits of the Beavers (which see), the 
migratory tendencies of the. Lemmings (which see), 
&c. Some possess large cheek-pouches in which 
food may be stored up. (See Bat.) The skin, 
generally covered with hair, is spiny in the Porcu- 
pines (which see), some genera of which group 
possess prehensile tails. Many of thesp animals 
furnish furs of value in commerce; 

The principal families of this order are the Lepo- 
ridce, which includes the Hares and Babbits and the 
Calling-hares or Pikas; the CaA*ids or Cavies, in- 
cluding the Guinea-pig, Aguti, Ghinchilla, and Paca; 
(see the Plate, figs. 19, 20, 22, and 23): the Hystri- 
cidffi or Porcupines, including several forms besides 
the true porcupines (see Poecupdte); the CastoridiE 
or Beaver family, including, besides the beaver pro- 


per, the Musquash and the Coypu; the Mun 
Mice, including Bats, hlice. Lemmings, Hau 
Voles, &c. (see figs. 11, 13-16, 21); the Myoxi 
Dormice (fig. 5) ; the Sciuridee or Squirrels, and 
mots, Plying Squirrels, &c. (figs. 1-4). 

Bodent remains first occur in a fossil state 
Eocene period of the Bainozoic or Tertiary epa 
which period remains of forms allied to the Dc 
and Squirrels exist. In Pliocene and Post-Pl 
formations rodent remains become tolerably pie] 
Of the Post-Tertiary forms, Trogontherium, ( 
Great Beaver, foimd in European deposits, 
familiar species, and the Cave Beaver {Castor sp\ 
is also a notable form. Trogontherium may po 
have survived the human period. 

The Hares and Babbits first occur as fosa 
Miocene and Pliocene deposits, the Porcupin 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene formations of E 
and Asia, and the Bats and hlice in hliocen 
Pliocene formations. The Guinea-pigs are c 
Post-Tertiary, their remains occurring in the 
zilian bone caves of that age (Lund). 

BODEBICK, last of the Visigoth kings of £ 
was, according to Spanish chroniclers, the S' 
Theodefred, duke of Cordova; the Arab histo 
■u*ho are apparently more trustworthy, say he v 
humble birth, but rose through his bravery t 
command of the cavalry. A conspiracy whicl 
been formed against Witiza, the reigning princ 
the nobles of Boman blood and the clergy, res 
in the deposition of that monarch and the elev 
of Boderick to the throne in 7 09. The two so 
Witiza, bent on regaining their father’s ci 
formed a conspiracy, in wliich they were joine 
their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and Se 
and Coimt Julian, governor of Ceuta, am 
strengthen themselves for the contest, called i 
their assistance the arab chief '3Iuza ibn Bozeir, 
had just completed the conquest of Maurit 
Julian treacherously surrendered Ceuta, the k( 
the whole country, and acted as the guide of 

12.000 Berbers whom Tarik led into Spain. 
Mussulmans landed at Algesiras, near Gibrj 
{Gebel al Taril\ Z^Iountain of Tank), on the 
April, 711, and defeated the army which Theode 
governor of Andalusia, led against them. Infoi 
of the invasion, Boderick, then engaged in redo 
the savage tribes of Vasconia, immediately a 
the nation to arms, and advanced a.gainst T; 
-^ndth an army variously estimated at from 50, OC 

100.000 men, while the Arabs numbered only 25, 
The decisive battle commenced at Xeres de la E 
tera, on the 24th July, 711, and lasted eight c 
Boderick directed in person the centre of his sa 
and relying on the patriotism of Witiza’s sons in 
presence of the infidel invaders, he intrusted t 
-with the command of the wings. On the third 
of the battle Boderick was killed — ^in single con 
with Tarik, as the legends run. The Christians 
tinued to fight desperately, but the issue was dec 
by the desertion of "VTitiza’s sons to the enemy, 
fate of Boderick is the theme of several Spa 
romances of the fo-urteenth century, and of poem 
Scott and Southey. 

BODEZ, or Bhodez, a to-wn of Prance, capih 
the department of Aveyron, on a height above 
Aveyron, S5 miles north-west of Monrpellier. 
appears imposing at a distance, but has steep nai 
streets and mean houses, mostly of wood, vrizh 
jecting fronts. The chief objects of interest are 
cathedral vith a lofty and singularly-cpnstru 
j tower, the episcopal palace, the college origin 
I Jesuit, the public library, to-wn-house, prefect 
i and old Cordelier monastery. The manufacti 
! are serge, army clothing, and other fabrics, wax 
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tallow candles, iron wares, and leather, and the 
trade is in these and in cheese, mules, and cattle. 
Pop. (1896), 11,443; of commune, 16,303. 

BODiSrEY, George Brydgks, Baron Rodney, a 
naval commander, born in 1719 at Walton-ui^on- 
Thames. His father, Captain Rodney of the Royal 
jMarines, destined the son for the naval profession, 
and after a short stay at Harrow School the boy was 
sent to sea at the age of Hvelve years. He became 
a lieutenant in 1739, first obtained a ship in 1742, 
and in 1749 went to Newfoundland as governor. 
On his return in 1752 he was elected member of 
Parliament for Saltash. In 1759, having been pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral, he commanded the 
expedition destined for the bombardment of HaATe, 
which he executed vdth such success that the place 
has never recovered its former importance as an 
arsenal for war ships. In 1761 he sailed to the 
West Indies, where he distinguished himself in the 
reduction of JMai'tinique, and on his return was re- 
warded -with a baronetcy. A contested election for 
Northamptonshire (1768), together with serious losses 
at the gaming table, im]Daired his finances, and he 
found it necessaiy to retire to the Continent. The 
Prench government made some overtures to him 
which would have recruited his fortune. These he 
rejected, and the fact having transpired, he was 
placed in command of a squadi’on destined for the 
Mediterranean. In 1780 he fell in with Admiral 
Langara’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and completely 
defeated it. In 1781 he sailed for the West Indies, 
and defeated near Martinique the French fleet under 
the Count de Guichen, though badly supported by 
his subordinates; and April 12, 1782, obtained a 
decisive victory over the French fleet, under De 
Grasse, capturing five, and sinldng one of his largest 
vessels. The Count de Grasse was himself, taken 
prisoner, and his flag-ship, the Ville de Paris^ with 
thirty-six chests of money to pay the crowd of troops 
which loaded the French fleet, together with their 
whole train of artiUer^q fell into the hands of the 
victors. The victory was the resurt of the daring 
manoeuwe of brealdng through the enemy’s line and 
placing it between two fires, a mode of attack which 
had been discontinued since the days of the Com- 
monwealth. A barony and a pension of £2000 
were bestowed upon him for his serHces; and on his 
decease in 1792, a monument was voted to his memory, 
at the national expense, in St. Paul’s. 

RODOLPH (or Rudolf) I., Emperor of Ger- 
many, founder of the imperial house of Austria, was 
born in 1218, being the eldest son of Albert IV., 
count of Hapsburg and landgrave of Alsace. He 
was brought up in the court and camp of the 
Emperor Frederick II.; and on the death of his 
father succeeded to territones of a very moderate 
extent, which, in the spirit of the times, he sought 
to augment by military enterprises. In 1245 he 
married a daughter of the Count of Hohenberg, by 
whom he acquired an accession of territory; and, 
some years after, served under Ottokar, long of 
Bohemia, against; the Pagan Prussians. Several 
yeai-s of. active warfare ensued, in which he much 
distinguished himself by his prudence, valour, and 
the spirit of justice with which he protected the 
inhabitants of the tovms from their baronial oppres- 
sors. In 1273, as he was encamped before the walls 
of. Basel, he received the unexpected intelligence 
that he was elected Iling of the Romans, and 
emperor, in preference to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
and Ottokar, Idng of Bohemia. Rodolph, then in 
his fifty-fifth yeai’, willingly accepted the proffered 
elevation, and, being crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
immediately strengthened himself by marrying one 
of his daughters to Ludwig, count palatine of Bavaria, 


and another to Albert, duke of Saxony. He also took 
steps to gain the favour of Pope Gregory X., who 
induced the King of Castile to withdraw his preten- 
sions. The King of Bohemia, however, at that time 
one of the most powerful princes in Europe, persisted 
in his opposition, and a war ensued, in which he was 
defeated, and compelled to sue for peace, and agiue 
to pay homage. Stung by this disgrace the Bohe- 
mian king broke the treaty in 1277, and the following 
3’’ear Ottokar was defeated a second time, and slain. 
By the treaty vdth liis successor which followed, 
Rodolph was to hold Moravia for five years and 
retain the Austrian provinces, which had been preH- 
ously yielded by Ottokar, and the securing of which 
to his family was henceforward his primary object. 
After some abortive attempts to restore the influence 
of the empue in Tuscany he contented himself with 
drawing large sums from Lucca and other large 
cities for the confirmation and extension of their 
privileges. No foreign foe remaining he assiduously 
employed himself to restore peace and order to 
Germany, and wisely put down the private fortresses, 
which served as a retreat to banditti and to ferocious 
nobles. For these and other eminent . serHces in the 
same spuit he obtained the title of ‘ a living law,’ 
and was regarded as a second founder of the German 
Empire. He subsequent!}' engaged in war with the 
Counts of Savoy and of Burgundy, and delivered the 
young King of Bohemia from the captiHty to which 
he had been subjected by the Regent Otho, and 
married him to one of his daughters. The final 
object of the emperor was to secure the imperial 
succession to his son Albert; but the electors, jealous 
of the rapid rise of the family, could not be made to 
concur, and Rodolph felt the disappointment severely. 
He had, however, laid a permanent foundation for the 
prosperity of his race; and after a reign of nineteen 
years expired in July, 1291, There is scarcely an 
excellence, either of body or mind, which the biog- 
raphers of the house of Austria have not attributed 
to its foimder; and he appears to have merited no 
small portion of their paneg}rric. Few princes have 
sm-passed him in energy of character and in ci\Tl and 
military talents. He was personally brave, almost 
to rashness, indefatigable, simple and unaffected in 
his manners, affable, and magnanimous. In the 
beginning of Ms career he seems to have shared in 
the usual license of the period in pursuit of aggran- 
dizement; but as an emperor he has been considered, 
for the most part, as equitable and just as he was 
brave and intelligent. 

RODOSTO, a to^vn of Turkey in Europe, in 
Roumelia, on the north shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
77 miles west of Constantinople. It is surrounded 
by embattled -walls flanked -udth towei-s, and has 
many handsome streets, large caravanseries, and 
public baths. ‘ The emdrons are covered with vine- 
yards, producing an excellent -svine; and there is an 
important trade in it and in com and other products. 
Pop. about 20,000. 

ROE-BHCIC See Deer. 

ROE-DEER {Qajiveolus Caprcea)^ a genus of Cer- 
vid^e or Deer (wMch see), of small size, the adult 
measuring about 2. feet at the shoulders and about 
2J feet at the hind quarters. The horns or antlers are 
small,, and provided with three short branches only. 
The general body-colour is a bro^vn. The tail has a 
wMte patch at its root, the belly and inner aspects 
of the limbs being of a grayish- wMte colour. The 
chin is of a white colour, and a white spot exists on 
each side of the lips. These animals inhabit moim- 
taiuous districts, and are monogamous^ each male 
remaining faithful throughout life to one female. 
YTien irritated or alarmed the Roe-deers may prove 
very dangerous adversaries, and are able to ioflict 
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gevere wounds with their antlers. Two young, may 
be produced at a birth. 

KOERMOND, or, HuBEiroiTDE, a town in Dutch 
Limburg, at the confluence of the Roer and Maas, 
28 miles north by east of Maestricht. It is nearly 
surrounded by canals; and its fortifications have been 
converted into public walJcs. An elegant bridge over 
the Roer connects the town, proper with the suburb 
of St. Jakob. It is well built, and has among its 
edifices a large and beautiful parish church, an abbey, 
occupied partly as a church and partly as a prison, 
and barracks; a roj^al college, a seminary, elegant 
courthouses, in what was once a bishop’s palace; 
and, above all, the jMunsterkerk, a spacious and 
most beautiful B3'zantine structure. The manufac- 
tures are woollen, silk, and cotton goods, paper, 
leather, shot, wax candles, &c. Pop.(1899), 12,349. 

ROESKILDE, a seaport of Denmarlc, in the 
Island of Zealand, on a fiord of the same name, 
forming a branch of the Cattegat, 18 miles w'est of 
Copenhagen, with which it is connected by railway. 
It is said to have been founded by the Ragan King 
Roe in the fifth century; became the residence of 
King Harald in 980, and soon rose to be among the 
most important towns of Denmark. It contains a 
palace, an ancient and beautiful catliedral, founded 
in 1084 by Canute the Holy; a cathedi-al school and 
institute for female nobility; and has mineral springs 
in. high repute, and a -^vinter haven, admitting vessels 
drawing 9 feet of water. ‘ Pop (1900), 8368. 

ROGrATIOK DAYS (Lat. rogatio, a request), the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Holy 
Thiursday or Ascension Day, so called from the 
supplications or litanies -which are appointed in the 
ritual, to be sung or recited in public procession by 
the clergy and people. It is said that Claudius 
Mamercus, bishop of Vienna about the middle of 
the fifth century, ordered these days to be observed 
as public fasts, udth solemn processions and supplica- 
tions on the occasion of some giuat public calamity. 
The arrangement was imitated and repeated, and at 
last it became a law in the Latin Church that these days 
should be annually observed as fasts, with processions 
and supplications to secure a blessing on the fruits 
of the earth and the temporal interests of men. 
The week in wliich they occur is called Rogation 
Weelv, and the Sunday of the week Rogation Sunday. 
At the Reformation the Anglican Church discon- 
tinued the public processions, but ordered these days 
to be observed as private fasts. They have also 
received the name of Gang or Gange Days from 
the ancient custom of perambulating the boundaries 
of the parishes on these days — a custom stiU kept 
up in some places. 

ROGER I., Count of, Sicily, one of the numerous 
sons of Tancred de HauteviUe, a Horman baron in 
Erance, was bom about 1031. Roger’s brothers, 
Drago, Humfrey, WiUiam, and Robert Guiscard, 
had acquired fame in Italy, and obtained possession 
of the county of Aversa, when he also was summoned 
thither, by his brother, Robert Guiscard, and landed 
in Apulia in 1057. The two brothers, Robert, the ! 
eldest, and Roger, the youngest, founded the Kingdom ! 
of the Two Sicilies. Roger in 1063 defeated the 
Saracens at Ceramium, and was thereupon confimied 
by the pope in aU his conquests in Sicily. He took 
the title of Count of Sicily, but o^ving to a dispute 
vnth. his brother relative to the province of Calabria 
on the mainland, of which Robert refused to cede 
the half to Roger according to j^romise, a fierce war 
broke out between the brothers. It was appeased, 
however, in process of time, and the complete subju- 
gation of Sicily was the result of their conjunct 
operations. After the death of Robert Guiscard in 
1086 the Horman power in Italy came into Roger’s 


hands. The general support given to him by the 
pope freed him from many dangers. In 1098 he 
gave him a free brief, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been questioned, that he would send no 
legate to Sicily without Roger’s consent, and left 
it to him to decide what bishops should attend 
the general assemblies of the church and whom 
he should detain for the service of the kingdom. 
With this extension of his spiritual riglits Roger 
introduced many important improvements, estab- 
lishing schools in Salerno, &c. He died, at the age 
of seventy, in 1101. 

ROGER IL, King of Sicily, second son of the 
above, at his father’s death was only five years of 
age. His elder brother, Simon, died in 1102, and 
during his minority the government was administered 
first by his mother, Adelheid, a daughter of the 
Margrave Boniface of INIontserrat, and then by Prince 
Robert of Burgimdy. His lofty stature, dark eye, 
and powerful voice bespoke one born for dominion, 
and his inflexible decision and perseverance in all 
matters of business kept his Idngdom together and 
brought unity and order into it. The free barons of 
the land, however, leagued with Pope Honorius II. 
to break the Horman ascendency. They had no 
success, and the pope voluntarily confirmed Roger in 
the possession of Apulia and Calabria. Pope Ana- 
cletus extended the confirmation to Capua and Kaples; 
and in 1130 he was honoured -with the title of long. 
He now pressed so hard upon the barons that Rainulf 
of Avellino, Robert of . Capua, Servius of Naples, and 
others revolted, recei-vdng support from the German 
and Greek emperors, Lothar and Emmanuel, and the 
influence of , the anti-pope, Innocent IL, who excom- 
municated the Sicilian monarch. Roger in 1132 was 
defeated by them in an engagement; but having 
promptl}^ assembled a new army suddenly recovered 
all he had lost, and although the revolt lasted till 
1136 it terminated to Roger’s advantage. When he 
had brought his Idngdom into order the hope of gain 
and hatred of the infidels led him over to Africa in 
1146. He took Malta and the adjacent islands, and 
afterwards made himself master of Tripoli. With a 
second fleet he sailed to Madia, and took it in 1148. 
At the same time he led an. expedition against the 
Kingdom of Greece, in which he took Cbrfu and 
Thebes, and plundered Corinth, Athens, Cephalonia, 
and Negi’opont, returning with an immense booty. 
In 1152 he extended his dominion from Tripoli to 
Tunis, and from the desert of IMohrab to Kairwan. 
The peace which followed he turned to good account, 
reforming the law, introducing order into the adminis- 
tration, patronizing science, building palaces, forming 
parlvs, fish, ponds, introducing the silk manufacture 
into Sicily, &c. He died in 1154, predeceased by 
four sons, and leaving a tranquil, powerful, and uni- 
versally honoured Idngdom, which he had founded 
by his valour, and maintained by his prudence and 
firmness, to his feeble and almost imbecile fifth son, 
William I. 

ROGER DE HOYEDEN. See Hoyeden 
(Roger de). 

ROGERS, Sa^iuel, an eminent poet, was bom at 
Stoke -Newiugton, London, July 30, 1763. His father 
was a leading member of a Dissenting congregation, 
and a banker, by profession. After completing his 
attendance at school, young Rogers entered the 
banldng establishment as a clerk, but his favourite 
pursuits were poetry and literature, and he is said it 
have meditated submitting some of his juvenile pro- 
ductions to Dr. Johnson, who, however, died before 
the young poet could summon up courage to effect 
the execution of his purpose. His firet appearance 
before the public was in 1786, when he gave to the 
world his Ode to Superstition, and other Poems. 
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Shortly after this he visited France and also Scotland, 
and was introduced to many of the leading literary 
celebrities of the day in both coimtries. His great 
poem, the Pleasures of Memory, with which his name 
is principally identified, appeared in 1792. It is a 
carefully finished and graceful production, but some- 
what deficient in force and vigour, and though every 
one is familiar with the name, the Pleasures of 
Memory is a poem that at the present da}-- is com- 
paratively little read. Itwas received with unbounded 
applause, and the reputation of the author was stiD. 
further confirmed by the publication in 1798 of An 
Epistle to a Friend and other Poems. On the death 
of his father in 1793 he retired in a great measure 
from the banldng house, lea^fing its management to 
a younger brother, but retaining stUl an interest in 
the concern as a partner. About the same time also 
he removed to apartments in the Temple, which he 
quitted in 1803 for the celebrated house in St. James’ 
Place, occupied b}^ him to the close of his life. 
Enabled by his wealth to gratify vfithout restriction 
his love of letters and the fine arts, he spent his days 
in independence and ease, enjo 3 dng the friendship of 
the most distinguished men of the da}’’, and surround- 
ing himself with all the appliances of art and liter- 
ature. His house, adorned nfith the finest specimens 
of painting and sculpture, was a veritable temple of 
the fine arts, and a general rendezvous for the world 
of intellect and fashion. It ought also to be recorded 
that, though bitter of tongue, no man Avas more gen- 
erous in relieving distress or assisting struggling 
genius; and Sheridan, Moore, Campbell, and others, 
were all indebted at different times to his generous 
liberality. After twelve years of silence he pub- 
lished in 1810 his poem of Columbus, which was 
severely haudletl by the Quarterly Review’, and met ; 
with little success. Jacqueline, a Tale, appeared in i 
1814, bound up in the same volume vvith Lord Byron’s i 
Lara, published by ^lurray. The same year he \*isited 
Paris, extending his tour to Italy, and remained 
abroad for several yeai's. On his return in 1819 he 
published the poem of Human Life, wliich w^ent 
through several editions. In 1822 appeared the first 
part of his Italy, a series of poems descriptive of the 
scenery and antiquities of that country, and perhaps 
the finest of all his works. Continuations of it fol- 
low’^ed at successive periods, and a complete edition 
was published in 1830, beautifully illustrated by 
Front, Stothard, and Turner, vvhich, with an illus- 
trated edition of his other poems, composes two Svo 
volumes, and was issued at an outlay to the author 
of nearly ^15,000. It proved, however, a remuner- 
ative speculation. Till ^vithin a few years of his 
death, when he was accidentally run over by a car- 
riage, and confined for the remainder of his days to 
a chair, Rogers w'as a man of extremely active habits, 
taking a great deal of pedestrian exercise, and was a 
frequent attendant at oper.as, concerts, and oratorios. 
A short time previous to this mishap he had been 
offered the laureateship, vacated by the death of 
Wordsw'orth, but declined the appointment, w'hich 
w.as bestowed on Tennyson. Though now unable to 
move about except in a carriage he enjoyed the society 
of his friends to the last, and expired in his ninety- 
third year, on ISth December, 1855. Bis unique 
collection of works of art was disposed of by auction 
after his death. A volume of his Table Talk, re- 
noAvned for shrewd remark and anecdote, was pub- 
lished by Alexander Dyce (1856). See also P. W, 
Clayden’s Early Life of Samuel Rogers (1887), and 
Rogers and his Contemporaries (1SS9). 

ROHAN, Heksi, Duke of, was bom in 1579, at 
the castle of Blain, in Brittany, and brought up in 
the Reformed Church by his parents. In his six- 
teenth year he joined the court of Henry IIA whose 


childless marriage led him to entertain the hope that, 
as a very near relative of that king, he might one day 
succeed him in Navarre. He accompanied Henry in 
his campaigns, and afterwards travelled through 
France, Italy, Germany, and England. In 1603 he 
was appointed duke and peer of France. He married 
Margaret de Bdthnne, daughter of Sully. In 1610 
the assassination of the king dashed all his hopes. 
The opposite parties again flew to arms. Rohan 
placed himself at the head of the Calvinists. But 
Louis XIII. was not the man to grant rehgioua 
toleration, and Richelieu, the all-powerful minister, 
annihilated the political existence of the Huguenots. 
La Rochelle fell in 1628, and the peace of 1629 gave 
the Protestants of France their death-blow. Rohan 
withdrew from his native land, and in exile 'vvrote his 
M^moires snr les choses advenues en France depuio 
la Mort de Henri IV., &c. (Paris, 1630). In the 
wars of Venice against Austria he commanded the 
troops of the republic till the Peace of Cherasco in 
1631. Hereupon he was appointed by Richelieu 
French ambassador to Switzerland. He also headed 
the French army in the Grisons, and defended the 
Valteline against the Spaniards and Germans. After 
the annihilation of the Spanish force at the Lake of 
Como in 1636, the French indulging in all lands of 
cmelty led to a revolt. Rohan, xmable to quell it, 
was taken prisoner, and did not regain his freedom 
till he had promised to evacuate the territory. He 
went after this to Geneva, where he composed his 
]M»5moires et Lettres snr la Guerre de la Valteline 
(three vols. Geneva, 1638). In Germany the Roman 
Catholic league had let loose the furies of war. In- 
spired with zeal for the relief of his brethren in the 
faith, he in 1638 joined Bernard of Weimar, who 
was then commanding the Protestant army on the 
Rhine. He was severely wounded at the battle of 
Rlieiufelden, 2Sth February, 1638, and died on the 
13th April foUowmg. His wife, who attended him 
in all his campaigns, and had in 1625 heroically de- 
fended Castres against the royalists, died at Paris in 
1660. Besides the works mentioned above he wrote 
Les Int^rets des Princes (Paris, 1649); Traits du 
Gonvemement des Treize Cantons (Paris, 1649); and 
Discours Politiques (Paris, 1693). 

ROHAN, Louis Reke Edouaed, PRI^'CE de, 
Cardinal-Bishop of Strasburg, was bom in 1734 at 
Paris. The dissipation in wliich the young ecclesi- 
astic indulged did not prevent him from attending 
to study, nor from forming ambitious projects. In 
1772 he went as ambassador to the court of Vienna. 
He derives his notoriety, however, chiefly from the 
affair of the necklace. (See AxTorKETTE (ZS'Larie), and 
Lamotte.) He was then grand almoner of Prance, 
and being thrown into the Bastille, continued in 
prison more than a year, when he was acquitted and 
released by the Parliament of Paris, August, 1786. 
He was afterwards a member of the constituent 
assembly, but, on account of his oppr^sition to the 
revolutionary principles, was obliged to retire to G^r- 
m.anj, where he died in 1803. See the Memoires of 
Georgel Camp.an, &c., and the Recneil des Pieces 
coiicernant lAiiaire du Collier. 

ROHILK HAND, or Rohilcukd, a dirision of 
British India, bounded north by the Himalayas, 
separating it from Ivumaon, west and sunth-west by 
the Giinges, and east and south-east by the com- 
missionership of Ondh; area, 10,SS5 square miles; 
pop. 5,343,674. The surface is a plain, with a gradual 
slope south, in which direction its principal streams, 
i Ramganga, D eoh a, an d o th ers, flow. Its north frontier 
; is occupied by an extensive forest; elsewhere' palms, 

I the sugar-cane, cotton, and the finer fruits of the tem- 
i per.ate zone flourish. It takes its name from the 
ilohiilas, an Afghan tribe, who gained possession of 
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it early in the eighteenth century. It forms a com- 
missioner’s division of the North-west Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, and is subdivided into the 
districts Bijnur, Muradabad, Budaon, Bareli, Terai, 
and Shahjahanpur. It incloses the native prin- 
cimlity of Rampur. 

ROLAND, or Orlando, a celebrated hero of the 
romances of chivalry, and one of the paladins of 
Charlemagne, of whom he is represented as the 
nephew. His character is that of a brave, unsuspi- 
cious, and loyal warrior, but somewhat simple in his 
disposition. According to the Song of Roland, which 
forms part of the Chansons de Geste, Charlemagne, 
after a six years’ stay in Spain, resolved to return 
home. By the advice of Roland the emperor sent 
Ganelon to Saragossa to receive the homage of the 
Saracen king Marsilius. This mission had been fatal 
to aH who had been formerly sent on it, and Ganelon, 
to revenge himself on Roland, betrayed to Marsilius 
the line of march of the Christian army. Marsilius 
collects an immense host, allows Charlemagne to 
cross the Pyrenees 'with the main body of his force, 
and falls upon the rear-guard commanded by Roland. 
A desperate struggle ensued; 100,000 infidels fell, and 
Roland had only 50 remaining of the 20,000 wamors 
whom he had led into the narrow pass of Ronces- 
valles (Roncevaux). Another pagan army hastens up. 
Seeing himself now fairly overpowered Roland at 
last sounds his enchanted horn, which is heard beyond 
the mountains by the emperor. The traitor Ganelon, 
however, deceives Charlemagne with the assurance 
that Roland is only engaged on a deer hunt. Thrice 
the sound of the ivory horn is heard and unanswered, 
but another blast, the violence of which cracked 
Roland’s temples, alarmed the emperor for the safety 
of his favourite warrior. He hurries up to his assist- ; 
ance, but it is too late; Roland, wounded in many 
places, has dragged himself to die at the foot of a 
tree, has sung his death song and thro'wn dowm his 
enchanted sword Durandal and the ivory horn, and 
covered them with his body. Nothing remains but 
to avenge the death of the hero, and this Charle- 
magne does in a series of bloody ■victories, ^Hth the 
narration of which the poem closes. The celebrated 
romantic epics of Boiardo (Orlando Innamorato) and 
Ariosto (Orlando Purioso) relate to Roland and his 
exploits. 

ROLAND, Je.vn Marie de la Platieee, bom at 
Thizy, near VOlefranche (Beaujolais), in 1734, was, 
pre-vdous to the revolution, engaged in manufactures. 
Being sent to Paris by the city of Lyons, on official 
business before the national assembly (1791), he 
became connected -ndth Biissot and other popular 
leaders, through whose influence he was appointed 
minister of the interior in 1792. Bds principles, how- 
ever, were so far from being agreeable to the king 
that he was dismissed after a fev/ months; but after 
the 10th of August he was recalled to the ministry, 
and continued to hold his place until the proscription 
of the Girondists compelled him to leave Paris. On 
recei'ving at Rouen the nevrs of the death of his "wife 
he k i ll ed himself -with a sword-cane. . Roland was 
the author of the Dictionary of hlanufactures, three 
Yols. 4to, forming part of the Encyclop^die M^tho- 
dique, and of several other works. His '^vife, !MAErE 
Jeanne Phlipon, was bom at Paris in 1754, and 
was the daughter of an engraver. She was remark- 
able for her beauty, and received an excellent edu- 
cation The study of Greek and Roman history 
early inflamed her imagination, and gave her a ten- 
dency to republican sentiments. After her marriage 
in 1779 Madame Roland took part in the studies and 
tasks of her husband, and accompanied him to Svdt- 
zerland and England. The revolution found in her 
E. ready convert to its principles: and on the appoint- 
VoL. AIL 
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ment of her husband to tlie ministry she participated 
in his oflicial duties, ■writing and preparing man}’’ 
papers, and taking a share in the political councils 
of the leaders of the Girondist party. (Sec Girond- 
ists.) On the fall of her husband she was arrested. 
She conducted herself with great firmness during the 
trial, and at the time of her execution. ‘Oh Li])erty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name!’ was her 
exclamation when she arrived at the scaffold, Nov. 8, 
1793. While in prison she wrote Memoirs of her 
Life, which were afterwards published with her other 
writings relating to the events of the revolution. 
The most recent edition is that of J. Olaretie (1884): 
See worlrs by Lamy (1884), Bader (1892), and Ducas 
(1895), and the Correspondance de Madame Roland 
(1901), by C. Perroud. 

ROLLER. See Agricultural RrPLE.vicNTS. 

ROLLER (Coracias), a genus of Insessorial Birdj 
(see Insessores) included in the Ei.ssiro3tral section 
of that order, and forming at once the type of the 
family Coraciidm and of the sub-family Coracinse 
The bill in these birds is of elongated form and com- 
pre.ssed shape. It is high and broad at the base, 
and hooked at its tip. The upper mandible over- 
hangs the lower one. The nostrils are pierced a1 
the base of the mandible. The toes are free, and 
not united at their bases. These birds are generall} 
of small size. They frequently exhibit brilliani 
colours in their plumage, and are confined in theii 
distribution to the eastern hemisphere. The food 
consists partly of insects and partly of nuts and fruits 

The Common Roller {Coracias (jarrula\ see PJ. I 
at Ornithology) is found in Europe, but onl} 
occasioually visits Great Britain. Africa indeed ap- 
pears to be its native country, whence they migrate 
in summer northwards into Europe, even as far as 
Sweden. They breed in Europe. In size the Roller 
averages the Common Jay. The back is of a light 
hro'wn colour. The head is blui.sh-green, as also arc 
the neck and lower surfaces. The lesser coverts of 
the -wings are coloured of a bright blue; the tail- 
feathers are blue, v/ith a greenish lustre, whilst 
several of the outer tail-feathers may be tipped with 
black. The voice is noisy and harsh. In habitfi 
these birds are shy, and frequent forest depths and 
secluded spots. The eggs are frequently deposited 
in the holes of trees, and birch-trees are said to 
preferred by these birds for this purpose. Th? 
German name of Birkhaher or Birch Jay has beer 
given to the Roller in allusion to this habit. A 
other times and elsewhere it may deposit its eggs ii 
holes in river hanks after the fashion of the lOng 
fishers. The eggs number four, and are of a purt 
white colour. The food consists chiefly of insects 
worms, slugs, and small reptiles; but fruits fom 
part of its dietary. In the male birds the outer tail 
feathers are said to be a little longer than in th( 
females, whilst in both sexes of this species the tai 
is comparatively square or even. In an Abyssinia! 
species (C\ Abyssinica) the outer feathers of the tai 
are elongated, and terminate in long, slender fila 
ments. The genus Eurystomus is nearly allied h 
that of the typical E-ollers {Coi'acias ) ; but the bill i] 
the Eurystomi is broad and depressed; and thes 
latter forms hunt their insect-prey on the vring. 

ROLLIN, Charles, a historian, was bom at Pari 
in 1661. His father was a cutler, who intended bir 
for the same business; but his talents obtained th 
notice of a learned Benedictine, -who procured hii 
a place in the College of Du Plessis, by which h 
was enabled to gratify his inclination for learning 
Alter going through a course of theology at the Soi 
bonne he received the tonsure. In 1688 he obtaine 
the chair of eloquence in the royal college, of whic 
he became rector in 1694: reformed the academica 
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course in many particulars, and revived the study of 
the Greek language. In 1698 he was chosen coad- 
jutor or head of the College of Beauvais, which was 
also much benefited by his attention. In 1720 he 
was again chosen rector of the University of Paris, 
but was displaced in consequence of his connection 
with the J ansenists. His productions are Traite des 
Etudes (fonrvols. 12mo, 1726-31); Histoire Ancienne 
(twelve vols. 1730 and 1738); and Histoire Bomaine 
(five vols.) to the war against the Cimbri (completed 
by Crevier, sixteen vols. 12mo). He died in 1741. 
Boilin’ s vTi tings are distinguished for purity and 
elegance of style, but they are diffuse and prolix, and 
his historical worlcs are deficient in critical sagacity. 
There is an edition of his works in thirty vols. 8vo 
(Paris, 1827), with notes on the historical parts by 
Guizot. His Ancient History has been often reprinted 
in English, but is now quite out of date. 

BOLLIHG-iSCUiL, in mechanics, a machine for 
reducing masses of iron, copper, silver, or other metals 
to bars or plates. This is effected by passing the 
metal whilst red-hot between two cylindrical steel 
rollers mounted on a massive frame, which has to 
support a very powerful strain. The rollers are 
connected by cog-wheels placed upon their axes; 
upon the lowermost of these works also the wheel 
by means of which the revolution is communicated. 
Eor rolling bars the rollers are grooved, for plates 
they are plain (fig 9, Plate I., at art. Ieon). BoB- 
ing-mills are also used for the manufacture of rails, 
the rollers being so grooved and moulded as to give 
the rail its shape. It has to pass through five or six 
gradually diminished apertures before it is finished. 
Tubes of brass, copper, tin, &c., are also produced 
by the rolling-mill, a mandrel being fitted inside the 
tube to sustain the pressure of the rollers, which may 
be engraved so as to impress a pattern on the metal 
as it passes through. See Iron. 

BOLLS, PIASTER OF THE. See Master of the 
Bolls. 

BOMAIC. See Greece, division Modem Greek 
Language and Literature. 

BOh'IAN ABCHITECTXJBE. See Architec- 
ture. 

BOMAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH, that society 
of Christians which aclmowledges the Bishop of 
Borne as its visible head. The following account of 
the doctrines held by them is derived from sources 
considered as genuine by Ihe Boman Catholics them- 
selves. We shall not enter into any explanations of 
the doctrines about to be laid down, nor into any 
statement of the grounds on which they are held. 

The claim of supremacy on the part of the Bishop 
of Borne is founded on the belief that our Lord con- 
ferred on Peter a primacy of jurisdiction; that that 
apostle fixed his see at Borne, where he consecrated 
a successor before his martyrdom there; and that 
thus the bishops of Borne, in unbroken succession 
from Peter, have succeeded to his prerogative of 
supremacy. The formulary of faith which persons 
becoming members of the Catholic Church are 
expected to recite, and which is sworn to upon 
taking any degree, or being appointed to a professor- 
ship, is the creed of Pius IV., which is in substance 
as follows: — 

I, N. jST., with a firm faith believe and profess all 
and every one of those things contained in that creed 
which the Holy Boman Church maketh use of — to 
wit: I believe in one God, the Bather Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, of all things visible and 
invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son, bom of the Bather before all ages; 
God of God; Light of Light; tme God of the tme 
God; begotten, not made; consubstantial with the 
Bather, by whom all things were made. Who for us 


men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made man. He was crucified also 
for us under Pontius Pilate, suifered and was buried, 
and the third day He rose again, according to the 
Scriptures; He ascended into lieaven, sitteth a,t the 
right hand of the Bather, and shall come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead; of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and life-giver, who proceedeth 
fi’om the Bather and the Son; who together with 
the Bather and the Son is adored and glorified; who 
spake by the prophets. And I believe in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church; I confess one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, and I look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come. Amen. — I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other 
observances and constitutions of the same church. — 
I also admit the Holy Scriptures according to that 
sense which our Holy Mother the Church has held 
and does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures: 
neither wiU I take and interpret them otherwise 
than according to the unanimous consent . of the 
fathers. — I also profess that there are tnily and pro- 
perly seven sacraments of the new law, instituted by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation 
of mankind, though not all for every one — to wit: 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance (which 
includes confession), extreme unction, holy orders, 
and matrimony; and that they confer grace; and 
that of these baptism, confirmation, and order cannot 
be reiterated ^vithout sacrilege. I also receive and 
admit the received and adopted ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church used in the solemn administration 
of the aforesaid sacraments. I embrace and receive 
aU and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent 
concerning original sin and justification. I profess, 
likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God ■ a 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead; and that in the most holy sacrament 
of the eucharist there is really, truly, and substan- 
tially the body and blood, together with the soul and 
dirinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there 
is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the body and of the wine into the blood, 
which conversion the church calleth transubstantia- 
tion. I also confess that under either land alone 
Christ is received whole and entire and a true sacra- 
ment. I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, 
and the souls therein detained are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful. Likewise that the saints 
reigning together with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, and that they offer prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics are to be held in veneration, T 
most fiiTcly assert that the images of Christ, of the 
mother of God, ever virgin, and also of other saints, 
ought to be had and retained, and that due honour 
and veneration are to be given them. I also affirm 
that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in 
the church, and that the use of them is most whole- 
some to Christian people. I acknowledge the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Boman Church for the mother 
and mistress of all churches ; and I promise true 
obedience to the Bishop of Borne, successor of St. 
Peter, prince of the apostles and ricar of Jesus 
Christ. I likoAvise undoubtingly receive and profess 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared, 
particularly by the holy Council of Trent; and I 
condemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, and all heresies which the Church has con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized. — I, N. N., do 
at this moment freely profess and sincerely hold this 
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true Catholic faith, out of which no one can be saved; 
and I promise most constantly to retain the same 
entire and inviolate, by God’s assistance, to the end 
of my life. 

In addition to the doctrines here specified other 
articles have at later periods been added, the more 
noteworthy being the doctrines of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin Mary (see Concep- 
tion — iM.^fACDLATE) and of the infallibility of the 
pope (see Infallibility). 

J3y discipline Catholics understand all that relates 
to the government of the church, the administration 
of the sacraments, and the observances and practices 
of religion. The essential worship consists in the 
sacrifice of the mass, which, although m^’stical and 
commemorative, is real and propitiator}', being a 
continuation of the sacrifice of the cross. Vespers 
are solemnly sung, the Psalms of David wuth the 
song ,of the Virgin, and pious hymns and prayers 
being employed. Other portions of the di\une office 
are sung in the cathedral churches at various hours 
each day by clergymen called canons, who are devoted 
to this duty. Resides Sunday, festivals are cele- 
brated to honour the divine mysteries and present 
tliem to the devout contemplation of the faithful. 
Many are solemnized in honour of the Virgin, the 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins, and saints of 
every class, whose virtues are thus set before the 
faithful for imitation. Pasting forms also a part of 
discipline. The forty days of Lent are the chief 
season for fasting. Ember days, namely, Wednes- 
day, Priday, and Saturday in each of the four 
seasons are observed as fasts to obtain the divine 
blessing for the seasons. The eve of great solemni- 
ties is observed by fasting, in order to prepare by 
penance for their celebration. Abstinence is observed 
on each Priday of the year, and in many places 
on Saturday. All these penitential observances are 
.matters of church law, which admits of dispensation. 
The Latin liturgy, used from early times in the 
church, is still employed by the celebrant, w'hich 
serves to connect ancient and modem times, and 
proves their harmony of worship. Confession of 
sins to a priest is required of aU Catholics, and before 
absolution penance is enjoined, and is proportioned 
to the degree of the ofence. The clergy of the 
church in the West are bound by a vow of celibacy, 
not formally made, but implied in their ordination 
as sub-deacons. This obligation is only reckoned 
among the disciplinary enactments, and subject to 
variation under certain circumstances. The clergy 
of that portion of the Greek and Armenian Church 
which is united in communion with the see of Rome 
may receive orders if married, but are not allowed 
to marry after having taken orders. 

The constitutive principle of the Catholic Church, 
winch gives it individuality, pervades all its institu- 
tions, and answers all queries regarding the peculiar 
constitution, outward and inward, of the church, is 
the doctrine that God has promised, and therefore 
bestows upon it, a constant protection, guarding it 
from destruction, error, or fatal corruption. Prom 
this principle there necessarily follow the infallibility 
of the church in its decisions on matters of faith; the 
obligation of submitting to those decisions indepen- 
dently of men’s own private judgments; the authority 
of tradition, or the unalterable character of all the 
doctrines committed to the church; the necessity of 
religious unity by perfect uniformity of belief, and 
thence the sinfulness of wilful separation or schism 
and culpable errors of heresy; government by autho- 
rity; the Papal supremacy and infallibility, which is 
considered as a necessary prorision for the preserva- 
tion of unity, or as the piincipal depository of the 
divine promises; the authority of councils; the right 


1 to enact canons and ceremonies; and the duty of 
repressing all attempts to spread new or heretical 
opinions. 

It may be necessary to add that under the generic 
name of Roman Catholics are comprised all churches 
v/hich recognize the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, 
though they may not be of the Latin rite. Under 
this designation are included the united Greeks, 
Slavonians, Ruthenians, Syrians (together with the 
Maronites), Copts, and Armenians. Those churches 
retain their own national liturgy and language, and 
in a great measure their established discipline and 
usages. It has been computed that the Roman 
Catholic Church counts within her fold over the whole 
world 210,000,000 members, of whom 146,000,000 
belong to Europe. Eor a history of the church see 
the article on Popes. 

ROjMAN catholic EhlANCIPATION. See 
Catholic E:iLVNCiPATiON. 

ROMANCE, a fictitious narrative in prose or 
verse, the interest of which turns upon incidents 
either marvellous or uncommon. The name is derived 
from the class of languages in wffiich such narratives 
in modem times were first widely Imown and circu- 
lated: these were the Erench, Italian, and Spanish, 
called the Romance Languages (which see). We have 
already given some general views of the origin and 
character of prose fiction under the head of Novels, 
and intend to confine our remarks at present to the 
subject of those forms of metrical romance which 
flourished during the middle ages. The finest of these 
romances still extant are of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They may be divided into two classes — 
the popular epics’ (c/ia?zso725 de geste) chanted by the 
jongleurs and other strolling minstrels; and the more 
elaborate and artificial poems which were composed 
by the court poets, and sung to the kings and his 
nobles. The materials of both classes were more 
ancient lays of celebrated heroes, mingled frequently, 
especially in the German romances, with pagan 
myths, together ^vith long connecting passages com- 
posed by the minstrels themselves. Hence originated 
a series of epics grouped around some renowned 
hero, and forming a cycle of romance. To the first 
class belong the German heroic poems and the Car- 
lovingian chansons; to the second the Arthurian 
legends. 

Of the collection of the ancient German lays made 
by Charlemagne, who, as Eginhard informs us, took 
a vast delight in the poems wherein the deeds and 
wars of the men of old were sung, nothing remains 
except perhaps the fragment of the alliterative Lay 
of Hildebrand, now in the Cassel Library. It is 
supposed to have been vuitten in the ninth century 
or even earlier. All the other manuscripts of German 
heroic poems are of much later date; none of them 
are earlier than the thirteenth, and most of them 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Of 
the Nibelungenlied (which see) there are three copies 
belonging to the thhleenth century. In this epic 
Dietrich plays an important part; but the poems 
devoted to the simple Dietrich legend are only found 
in late transcripts or early printed editions, probably 
little later than the date of their actual composition. 
They represent, however, older lays, and these again 
still older, of equal or even greater antiquity by two 
centuries or more than the Cassel fragment. The 
language changed considerably in the course of these 
centuries, and the poems must have been entirely 
recast, rhyme being substituted for alliteration; but 
the change in the legend itself is immaterial It can 
be traced in the Latin chronicles of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and also by means of the YUkina 
Saga, an Icelandic prose work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The leading features of the legend are as 
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follows : — Ermanrich, head Idng of all the Goths in the 
Roman Empire, has been inspired ^\dth jealousy and 
distrust of his nephew, Dietrich of Bern (Theodoric 
of Verona), by means of ill reports of the treacherous 
councillor, caUed in the Cassel fragment Ottaker, but 
in the later poems Gibich. Dietrich takes flight, 
accompanied by his old tutor in arms Master Hilde- 
brand, and is received by Etzel (Attila). Dietrich’s 
flight, and his subsequent defeat of Ermanrich, form 
the subjects of Dietrich’s Elucht and the Raben- 
schlacht (Battle of Ravenna). A slightly varied nar- 
rative of the same events is found in Alphart’s Tod. 
In Ecken Ausfahrt the narration of the early exploits 
of Dietnch excites the young warrior Ecke, who sets 
out to pit himself against the hero, by whom he is 
involuntarily killed. These poems, as well as others 
on similar sxibjects, range from a few hundred to 
several thousand lines in length. Some of them 
were modernized by Caspar von der Rohn, and 
inserted in his Heldenbuch. The completest collec- 
tion is that in Heinrich von der Hagen’s Altdeutsche 
Heldenlieder (Leipzig, 1855). Amother poem closely 
connected with the Nibelungenlied is the Latin epic 
of Walter of Aquitaine, attributed to Eckehard L, 
abbot of St. Gall, who died in 973, and who is said 
to have written it as an exercise in his youth. It is 
obviously a translation from a German poem, and is 
found in several manuscripts, none of them perhaps 
older than the twelfth century. The IGage (Lament), 
said by W. Grimm and others to be a poem of the 
twelfth century, forms a sort of conclusion to the 
great German epic; and another poem, Biterolf, is 
ascribed to the same unknoum author. It e.xtends 
to a length of 13,000 lines, and contains a great 
number of daring adventures, in the course of which 
Dietrich encounters and vanquishes Siegfried. Gud- 
nin is a fine epic, consisting of nearly 7000 lines, 
and is of not much later date than the Nibelung- 
enlied. It narrates the adventures of an Irish king, 
Hagen; the elopement of his daughter with the 
envoys of Hettel, a king in Eriesland; the reconcili- 
ation of Hagen and Hettel; the violent abduction of 
Gudrun, Hettel’ s daughter, by Hartmut of Ormanie 
(or Normandie, as it is sometimes written in the 
poem); her recovery by her lover, Herwigof Seeland. 
The Rosengarten is a poem of much later composi- 
tion, dating probably from the thirteenth century. 
It relates how Chriemhild, having a rose-garden at 
Worms defended by twelve valiant knights, at the 
head of whom is her betrothed, Siegfried, challenges 
the South German heroes to violate it. Every 
warrior who can vanquish one of her champions is 
to receive a kiss and a chaplet of roses. In the end 
the Burgundians are defeated, and Siegfried is com- 
pelled to yield to Dietrich. We can only mention 
the names of the poems which make up what has 
been called the Lombard sub-cycle, namely, Konig 
Ruther, Wolfdietrich (including Hugdietrich), and 
Otnit, which latter funiishes the materials for the 
Erench poem Huon de Bordeaux. Erederick Bar- 
barossa was a great admirer of Charlemagne, and 
collected all the accredited records of that monarch. 
He patronized the Minnesingers as the German repre- 
sentatives of the troubadours. At his great Mainz 
tournament were assembled not only the knights of 
Germany and Erance, but the poets also. Among those 
present was Heinrich von Yeldeke, who imitated the 
Roman d’Eneas in his Eneit, an example which was 
quickly followed by the chief leading epic poets of Ger- 
many. Heinrich completed his poem at the Wartburg, 
the residence of Hermann, landgrave of Thuringia; 
and many other translations, among others that of the 
Roman de Troie, were executed there shortly after- 
wards. Amother guest of the landgrave’s was Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, author of Parzival, a romance 


belonging to the Arthunan cycle; and of Willehalm 
(William of Orange, a contemporary of Charlemagne), 
an unfinished epic which is connected with the Car- 
lovingian cycle. , 

We now come to the romances of Erench origin. 
These poetic fictions {chansons de geste, as they are 
called) form a very large and interesting body of litera- 
ture. The oldest of them are of great length, consist- 
ing generally of 20,000, 30,000, or even as many as 
56,000 lines, grouped in sets {tirades) of from 20 
to 200 lines, all ending with the same assonantal’ 
rhyme. Tip till the middle of the twelfth century 
the lines were of ten syllables, but lines of twelve 
syllables; ending in consonantal rhymes, were gradu- 
ally substituted. The romances were sung to the 
sound of a land of violin {riclle), played with a regu- 
lar bow. Many of the minstrels {jongleurs) were 
poor, wandering on foot from village to village, singing 
in the ale-houses, or at the public fairs and games; 
others were comparatively well off, and were wel- 
comed in the palace or the baronial hall; some v/ere 
soldiers, such as Taillefev, who struck the first blow 
at Hastings. A number of them wrote their own 
chansons, while others bought them from their ori- 
ginal authors, and adapted them to the taste of their 
audience. When a jongleur had thus procured a 
copy he took care to conceal it from his rivals. A 
few of such copies, little weather-beaten volumes, are 
still preserved, a noted example being the Oxford 
his. of the Chanson de Roland. It was to the poets 
of Northern and Central Erance rather than to the 
troubadours of Provence^ that these poems were due. 
The chansons de geste are divided into three cycles 
— that relating to Charlemagne and his peers, the 
Arthurian, and the classical. The more antique the 
Charlemagne romances are the more they are devoted 
to the emperor, who is represented more as a majestic 
long and valiant laiight than as the statesman we 
recognize him in history to be; at times he is depicted 
as being easily duped, avaricious, and capricious. 
Aspremont, a chanson of about 10,000 lines, recast 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, relates 
how Roland, at the age of fifteen years, along with 
three other royal wards, escape from the castle of 
Laon and join the Erench army on its way to chas- 
tise Agolant, a Saracen invader of South Italy, who 
had defied Charlemagne. At the battle of Aspre- 
raont the emperor himself is hard pressed by Eau- 
mont, son of Agolant; Roland rescues his uncle, and 
kills Eaumont with his own sword Durandal. At 
the close of the battle Roland is knighted, and girt 
with Durandal. Girard de Yiane is a poem of about 
6500 lines, composed by Bertrand,, a clerk of Bar- 
sur-Aube, about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The rebellious Girard has been besieged by 
Charlemagne for a lengthened period. The issue of 
the struggle is about to be decided in single combat 
by Roland and Olivier, Girard’s nephew; a cloud 
separates the two combatants, and an angel com- 
mands them to unite together against the infidel, 
their common foe; Roland is betrothed to Aude, the 
sister of Olivier, and the two young paladins become 
henceforward faithful companions-in-arras. Eerabras 
(Erench) or Eierabas (in Provengal), a romance of 
over 6200 Alexandrines, belongs to the same date. 
Charlemagne advances against a Saracen fortress in 
Spain to recover the cro^vn of thorns, the nails, and 
other relics of the passion. Eerabras, the emir’s 
gigantic son, challenges any of the twelve peers to 
single combat. Olivier claims the combat, vanquishes 
Eerabras, and converts him to the true faith. The 
Chanson de Roland consists of about 4000 lines, and 
was comjjosed about the close of the tenth century, 
(See Rol^vnd.) Ogier le Danois contains over 12,000 
lines, and was written about the beginning of the 
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thirteenth century. Ogier is a hostage, whose life has 
been forfeited through the misdeeds of his father, the 
King of Denmark. Charlemagne suspends his sen- 
tence, and takes him with him on an Italian campaign. 
In the midst of a panic Ogier seizes the Orifiamme, the 
banner of France, and leads the army on to victory, 
rescuing the emperor’s young son, Chariot. One day 
the son of Ogier is lolled by this young prince, in the 
castle at Laon, with a chess-board, and the infmiate 
father turns upon Charlemagne himself. He is com- 
pelled to flee, and after a series of adventures he is 
captured by the Imights of the warrior-prelate Arch- 
bishop Turpin, and unprisoned at Kheims. Here he 
remains for seven years, when France is invaded by 
the Saracen giant Brehus, whom no French cham- 
pion can mthstand. Charlemagne implores the aid 
of Ogier, who mounts his famous steed Broiefort, 
rides against Brehus, and kills him, receiving from 
his grateful master the Duchy of Brabant as his 
reward. In later versions the story is spun out to 
20,000 lines, and Morgue la Faye, the Argante or 
Morgain la F(ie of the Arthurian cycle, together 
with other fairies, plays an important part in the 
adventures. Eenaud de J^Iontauban is an epic of 
above 17,300 Alexandrines, and was composed in the 
thirteenth century. Aymon, duke of Dordon (Dor- 
dogne), has four sons— Benaud, Guiscard, Alard, and 
Kichard, whom ,he brings to Paris to be knighted by 
Charlemagne. Benaud takes the oath of fidelity to 
the emperor for himself and for his brothers. Shortly 
afterwards their uncle, the Duke of Aigremont, falls 
under the displeasure of Charlemagne, and is killed 
by Ganelon. The four brothers demand justice on 
the murderer, but in vain. They consider themselves 
absolved from their oatli, and aided by their cousin, 
the sorcerer Maugis, and their only steed, the en- 
chanted Bayard, they hew their way through the 
French army and make their escape. After numer- 
ous marvellous adventures they enter the service of 
the King of Aquitaine, then at war with the Saracens, 
and the prowess of Eenaud is rewarded ^^dth the 
hand of the king’s daughter, the fair Clarissa. They 
then build the castle of Montauban, on the Dordogne, 
where they are afterwards besieged by Charlemagne. 
Again the help of Maugis and Bayard enables tiiem 
to bafHe the emperor, and a peace is concluded on con- 
dition that Eenaud sets out for Palestine, and that 
Bayard is destroyed. The fairy steed escapes, but 
Eenaud journe 3 ^s to the holy city, from which he assists 
to drive the infidels. He then returns to Europe, dis- 
tributes his possessions among his children, and goes 
in quest of further adventures in the dress of a pil- 
grim. Arriving at Cologne, he offers his services to 
the architect of the famous cathedral. They are 
gladly accepted; but Eenaud is killed by his suspi- 
cious fellow- workmen, and his body thrown into the 
Ehine. It was, however, miraculously recovered, 
and the valiant knight afterv’^arcls canonized under 
the name of St. Eegnault. Of the other romances 
■connected with this c^^’cle we can only give some of 
the names; Huon de Bordeaux (composed in the 
twelfth century), on which Wieland founded his 
Oberon ; Beuves d’Hanstonnes (second half of the 
thirteenth century), our Bevis of Hampton ; IMacaire 
(thirteenth century), in which is found the story of 
the faithful hound avenging his master’s death on 
the knightly assassin; Girar de Eossilho (Provencal, 
twelfth century; in French as Girard de Eoussillon, 
fourteenth century); Garin de Monglane (fifteenth 
centiuy); Aliscainps, and the therewith connected 
poems — Prise d’ Orange, Covenans Vivian, Couron- 
nement Looj^s, Cliari’oi de Ninies (thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries) ; <kc. A weak attempt to fuse all 
these various chansons into a regulo.r epic was made b}’’ 
Philip]ie Mouskes or hlousket, of a knightl}'^ family 


of Toumai. His Chronique ranges over the French 
legends and annals from the fall of Troy to the year 
1243, about which year the work was completed. It 
is composed of nearly 31,300 eight-syllable lines, 
about a third of which are devoted to Charlemagne. 
Another attempt, equally weak, was made by Girard 
d’ Amiens at the request of Charles de Valois, brother 
of Philippe le Bel. The work is divided into three 
books, and contains 23,320 Alexandiines. 

TJie ArtJmrian Cycle , — In the lays of the Welsh 
bards, supposed to be as old as the sixth and seventh 
centuries, although no MS. extant is of earlier date 
than the twelfth century, Arthur and his com- 
panions are celebrated, but temperately, the element 
of the miraculous being absent. It is in the His- 
toria Britonum of Abbot Nennius (apparently written 
in Welsh in the eighth century, and translated into 
Latin afterwards) that the legendary additions begin 
to develop. Of three or four centuries later date are the 
so-called Armoric Collections of Walter, archdeacon 
of Oxford, from whom Geoffrey of Monmouth pro- 
fesses to translate, and in which the supernatural and 
marvellous elements largely prevail. The History 
of Geoffre}’’ was versified in French (in 1155-58) by 
Wace, a native of Jersey, and a son of one of the 
Conqueror’s followers. The Brut, as this metrical 
setting is called, contains about 15,300 eight-s^Olable 
lines, and adds a few details to the story of Arthur 
which do not seem, hoAvever, to have been Wace’s 
own invention. The work was translated into Eng- 
lish, and further amplified, by Layamon, about 1204. 
The Brut of Layamon is composed of nearly 32,250 
alliterative lines, or rather half lines. One of the 
most prolific of the Aidhurian poets is Chr^^tien de 
Troy^es (bom about 1140). He could write flowing 
verses, and was a first-rate story-teller; but unfor- 
tunatel}' his talents were emplo^^ed in spreading the 
taste for fantastic adventure which has brought so 
much ridicule upon the Bound Table. The subjects of 
his poems are so well kno^vn that we may only briefly 
mention them. They are Li Contes d’Erec (or Eric 
and Enide), of which the Erec of Hartmann von Aue 
is a close imitation; Le Contes de Cliget; Li Chevalier 
au Lyon, which is the Iwein of Hartmann von Aue, 
and the Ywain and Gawain edited by Eitson in his 
Ancient English Metrical Eomances (1802); Li 
Chevalier de la Charette, which narrates Lancelot’s 
pursuit of the unknown knight who carries off Guen- 
ever; Perceval, or Li Contes del Graal, the legend 
upon which is founded the Parziyal, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s masterpiece (see Gkaal). One of the 
finest of the early French Arthurian romances, Tristan 
or Tristram, was adapted b}^ Gottfried of Strasburg, 
who left his Tristan und Isolt slightly’’ incomplete, 
about 1210. Other poems belonging to the c^mle are 
the Morte Aidhur, a fine alliterative work of the 
fourteenth century; a Latin Life of Merlin, in 1529 
hexameters, written about 1217; Li Biaus Descon- 
neus, a narrative of the adventures of Giglain, son 
of Gawain, written by Eenauld de Beaujeu about 
1200, and imitated by Wirnt von Gravenberg in his 
Wigolais (about 1212). From France the Arthurian 
romance spread also into Provence, Spain, ItaH, and 
the Netherlands, and was again transplanted into 
England. , 

We come now to the last of the C 3 mles, the c^assi'-alj 
in which the subjects are Alexander the Great and 
the Trojan heroes. The materials for the Alexandrine 
poems \vere found in an old Greek romance, wiitten 
in Alexandria between 100 and 300 A.D., and known 
as the Pseudo- Callisthenes, which was long read as 
authentic history, and of which there is stdl extant 
two Latin abridgmeiits belonging to the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The most important romance on 
this subject is Le Eomans d’Alixandre, written by 
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Lambert li Tors and AHxandre de Bemay in the 
twelfth contury; it contains upwards of 20,800 twelve- 
syllable lines. This was the chanson that established 
the whole sub -cycle, and that first brought the Alex- 
andrine line into vogue and gave it its name. It 
concludes vdth the testament of Alexander and the 
lamentations of his twelve peers. Many Trench 
poets continued the subject; thus we have the Ven- 
geance d’Alixandre of Jean le Nivelais, and the 
more remarkable Voeux du Paon by Jacques de Lon- 
guyon, a good Scotch version of which, preceded by 
the Torray of Gadderis (one of the parts of the 
Bomans d’Alixandre), appeared at Edinburgh in 
1580. The Voeux du Paon fimnished the first part 
of the quasi- Arthurian romance of Perceforest. The 
English Kyng Alisaunder,in 8034 eight-syUable lines, 
dates from the fourteenth century. It was a serious 
article of belief among the Bomans that they were 
the descendants of one of the Trojan heroes, and it 
gradually became quite common for the natives of 
other countries to claim a similar lineage; thus the 
Pranks derived their descent from a body of Trojans 
under a certain Prancio, said to be a son of Hector; 
the jSTormans claimed Antenor as their ancestor; and 
the founder of the old race of British kings was 
asserted to be Brutus, Brut, or Brito, the great- 
grandson of HiJneas. The most important poem 
belonging to this section is the Troie of Benoist de 
6t. More, an Anglo-Horman poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The clu'onicle contains upwards of 30,000 
octo-syllabics, is full of elaborate descriptions of 
palaces, paintings, and sculptures, of strange machines 
wrought by magicians, and of the wonders of natural 
history. One of the most remarkable episodes of 
the poem is supposed to be Benoist’ s own invention. 
This is the Troilus and Briseida, the last-mentioned 
character being the Griseida of Boccaccio, and the 
Cressida of Chaucer and Shakspere. The whole poem 
was translated into Geianan verse by Herbert von 
Pritzlar (alDout 1200) and by Konrat von Wurtzburg 
(about 1280), and into Dutch verse by Jacob van 
Maerlant (about 1250). Pounded upon it was a 
pompous Latin work, the Historia Trojana, by Guido 
de Colonna, which Avas translated into most of the 
European languages, and became the text-book of 
the poets and prose romancers. It Avas turned into 
English and Scotch verse no feAver than four times. 
•The most celebrated of these is Lydgates Troye-Boke 
(1414-20). It expanded into the Becueil des His- 
toires de Troye, composed by Baoul le PeAue, chap- 
lain to Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy. An 
English version of this Avork, ImoAvn as the Becuyell, 
Avas one of the books first prmted by Caxton. See 
Wilhelm Grimm’s Deutsche Heldensage (Berlin, 
1867); Goedeke’s Deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter 
(Dresden, 1871); Gaston Pails’ Histoire Politique 
de Charlemagne (Paris, 1865); Villemarque’s Contes 
Populaires des Anciens Bretons (1842) ; Cox and 
Jones’s Popular Bomances of the Middle Ages 
(1871-72); Wagner’s Epics and Bomances of the 
Pliddle Ages (trans., 1882) ; Bhys’s .Studies in the 
Arthurian Legend (1891). 

BOMANCE (or Boaianio) LAjSTGHAGES. In 
the countries belonging to the Western Boman Empire, 
where Latin had been introduced, neAv dialects Avere 
formed during the time of the decline and fall of the 
empire from the mixture of Latin (not the classic Latin 
of literature, but a popular Boman language — the 
Lingua Romana rustica) Avith the languages of the bar- 
barians by Avhom the countries had been overrun. 
These Avere called Romanic or Romance idioms. In all 
of them Latin Avas the basis and chief ingredient, and 
from them have sprung the languages noAvpreAMent in 
the south of Europe — the Italian, Prench, Proven§al, 
Walachian, Spanish, Portuguese, and the Bhsetian, 


or the language of the canton of the Grisons, called 
by the Germans Cur-Walsch, and by the people 
themselves Bumonsh. Baynouard believed in an 
original Bomance language, Avhich served as a common 
stock to the above dialects; but this opinion has not 
been generally accepted, and has been controverted 
by A W. von Schlegel, and Sir G. CorneAvall LeAvis, 
in particular. See Lewis’s Essay on the Origin and 
Pormation of the Bomance Languages. 

BO^IANESQUE ABCHITEGTUBE. See 
Auchitectuee — Bomanesque Style, 

BOMAN LAW. See Civil Law. 

BOMAN LITEBATHBE. See Bome. 

BOMANO, Gidlio. See Giulio Boaiano. 

BOMANS, a toAvn of Prance, in the department 
of Drome, 10 miles north-east of Valence, pictur- 
esquely sikiated on the right bank of the Isbre, the 
handsome bridge over Avhich communicates Avith the 
toAvn of Pdage. It has Avails flanked Avith towers, 
but no edifices of note except a church and a theatre. 
Its manufactures are sillcs, hosiery, Avoollens, and 
leather, and the trade is in wool, hemp, sillc, Avine, 
olive-oil, and sidns. Pojx (1896), 13,168, 

BOMANS, Epistle to the, the most elaborate, 
and, in a doctrinal point of Anew, the most important 
composition of St. Paul. That it is a genuine work 
of the apostle of the Gentiles has never been seriously 
doubted by competent scholars, but its integrity has 
not been so unanimously admitted. With the excep- 
tion of Marcion’s authorities, Avho probably tam- 
pered vdth the MSS. of the Epistles as he did Avith 
those of the Gospels, and Avho considered the last 
tAAm chapters spurious, all the MSS. and versions 
contain the epistle as Ave have it; it is in modern times 
that doubts have been throAAm upon the authenticity 
of the concluding portion. By Heumann it Avas 
considered to have originally ended Avith chap. xL, 
chaps. xii.-xv. being a distinct production, though 
UlveAvise addressed to the Bomans, and chap. xau. a 
sort of postscript to the tAVO. Semler confined his 
doubts to chaps, xv, and xvi., the former of Avhich 
he regarded as a private encyclical for the use of the 
brethren Avhom the bearers of the larger epistle 
should meet on their Avay to Bome, the latter as 
a catalogue of persons to be saluted on the journey. 
Schulz supposed that chap. xau. Avas addressed to the 
Ephesians from Bome, Schott that it is made up of 
fragments from a short epistle Avritten by Paul Avhen 
at Corinth to an Asiatic church, and Baur has more 
recently followed upon the same side, but, as usual, 
on merely internal grounds, and in favour of his 
theory of the relation of the parties of Peter and 
Paul in the apostolic age. These hypotheses have 
noAv been generally abandoned, and by all recent 
critics of note the tAvo last chapters have been 
restored to their place as an integral part of the 
Epistle. It Avas Avritten dming the second abode 
of the apostle at Corinth, Avhere lie stayed about 
three months, after having made a journey in Mace- 
donia and Achaia. It Avas despatched b}^ Phcebe, 
a Avoman of Cenchrea, to the port of Corinth. Most 
of the commentators are of opinion that it Avas 
Aviatten in the year 58. As to its contents, ’ the 
Epistle consists of tAVO divisions, the former (chaps. 
i.-xi.) comprising the doctrinal, the latter (chaps, 
xii.-XAd.) the practical portions. After an introduc* 
tion (chaji. i. 1-16), in Avhich the apostle expresses 
his desire to see the Bomans, he sets forth the gospel 
plan of salvation. The gospel is a poAver unto salva- 
tion to every one Avho befieves, both Jew and Gentile; 
it is needed by all, for none, not even the JeAv by his 
laAv, nor the Gentile AAuth the laAA'' of nature AAuitten 
on his heart, can be justified before God. It is only 
faith in Christ AApich Avorks justification, even as 
Abraham and DaAud Avere justified by faith. Those 
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who are justified have peace with God and rejoice, 
for through the Reconciler a new life has begun for 
manldnd. But with reconciliation holiness must be 
connected not under law but under grace. The spirit 
of life in Christ overcomes siii and the flesh and all 
earthly sufferings through hope; the believer already 
lives here below in security. The vu'iter then deplores 
the rejection of the Jews, but consoles himself with 
being assmed that it will not be final. In the prac- 
tical part the apostle admonishes the Romans to exer- 
cise the various gifts bestowed upon each in a spirit 
of love and humility, and in such a place as the capital 
of the empire to set an example to the constituted 
authorities. He especially urges the strong to bear 
with the weak, and concludes with various salutations 
and directions. The style of the Epistle is throughout 
that of St. Paul — dialectic, but not after the Aiisto- 
telian method ; parenthetic, full of energy and fire. 
Among modern commentaries are: Jowett's (1856), 
Weiss’s (Sth ed., 1891), Godet’s (Eng. trans., 1883), 
Lipsius’s {2nd ed., 1892), Luthardt’s (2nd ed., 1894), 
and Sanday and Headlam’s (1895). See also arts, 
in the various dictionaries of the Bible. 

ROMANITC, in esthetics, is used as contradis- 
tingiaished to antique or classic. (See these two 
articles.) Christianity turned men’s thoughts from 
the external world, and the present condition of man, 
which had engrossed the attention of antiquity, to. 
his spiritual nature and future destiny; and all the 
works of imagination soon testified of the change. 
An unbounded world of imaginary beings, good and 
bad, beautiful and deformed, human, animal, angelic 
and demoniac, was created. The effect was increased 
by the mixture of the northern element with that of 
the south, for the northern mytholog}^ was full of 
supernatural, shado^vy beings. A further consequence 
of Christianity was the. giving of increased importance 
to the individual. The love and hatred, success and 
sufferings of individual men assumed a more prominent, 
place than had been allowed them in antiquit}^; the 
sense of personal dignity was heightened, and the 
longing for something, better than the present world 
can afford became more intense. These circumstances 
furnished the chief elements of romantic poetry — the 
poetry of the middle ages. The Greek lived in 
what is and was, the Christian in what is to come. 
So much is the spirit of romantic poetry coimected 
wdth Christianity that Jean Paul says in his Vors- 
chule zur iEsthetilq ‘ The origin and character of the 
whole modern poetry is so easily to be derived from 
Christianity that the romantic might be called with 
equal propriety the Christian poetry.’ And so much 
is romantic poetry impressed ^vith the longing for 
something beyond the existing world that Yiennet in 
his Epltreaux Muses surles Roman tiques (Paris, 1824) 
says, , 

‘ G’est la m<51ancolie et la mysticit^, 

G’est I’aflectatioii de la naivete ; 

G'est un moiide ideal qu’on voit dans les niiages: 

Tout, jusqu’au sentiment, u’y parle qu’eii images. 

G’est un je no sais quoi dont on est tiansporte ; 

Et moiiis on le comprend, plus on est enchant^.’ 

*’Tis melancholy and mysteiy. 

Tl)e alfectation of sage quaintness. — 

An ide:il world seen in the clouds,- 

Where thought itself is clothed in imagery. — 

It is an indescribable ecsta.sy: 

The less imderstood, the more enchanting.* 

Romantic poetry fii-st grew up in the south of 
Europe, as its name would naturally lead us to 
suppose (see BuovENgAL Poets and RoiE\JS’CE Lan- 
guages), and was imbued with the spirit of chivalry, 
which also had its origin . there. Hence the reason 
why love holds so prominent a place in romantic 
poetry. The reader will find some remarks applicable 
to this subject in the article Chi valiiy, where we 


have attempted to trace the causes of this singular 
institution. The age of chivalry has pa.ssed; the 
chivalrous spirit has taken a different direction; but 
the causes which produced the romantic poetry are by 
no means all extinct; and the poetry of our time 
has much more resemblance to that of the middle 
ages than to the Greek. The same circumstances 
which gave its character to the poetiy of the middle 
ages had a corresponding influence on the fine arts 
in general, and music, painting, and architectm e were 
imbued with a peculiar spirit. The magnificent Gothic 
cathedrals which still remain bear witness to the 
aspirations which Christianity awalvened and the 
solemnity which it inspired. The term romantic^ 
therefore,, is frequently applied to modern art in 
general, in contradistinction to the antique classic 
or plastic. 

ROME — History. — Ancient Rome was situated 
mainly on the. left banli of the Tiber (in the earliest 
times called and Alhulay as well as Tkyhrus 

and Tyheris), about 15 miles from its mouth, on the 
northern boundary of Latium, near the meeting- 
place of Latimn, Etruria, and the comitry of the 
Sabines. The inhabitants of all these three coun- 
tries were closely connected at an early date ; ■ but 
the Latins, or people of Latium, and the Sabines 
w'ere allied to one another in speech, while the 
Etruscans spoke a language of unknown affinities. 
The former two are indeed regarded as forming one 
stock, to which Mommsen has given the name of 
Italians in a restricted sense ; and they were by the 
ancient Greeks designated by one name, Opici, an- 
other form of Osci, which was, properly, the name 
only of the southern section of the stock, that udth 
wliicli the GreelvS first came into contact. It was to 
people of this stock that in the opinion of all his- 
torians the city of Rome owed its origin. 

The date and precise circumstances of the founda- 
tion of Rome are beyond the reach of history. 
Trustworthy Roman chronology begins with the 
taldng of the city by the Gauls in 390 B.C., or at a 
period not long before that, from which the pontifex 
maximus or chief priest regularly kept yearly chron- 
icles {fasti) in which the yeai-s were distinguished by 
the names of the chief magistrates. These chronicles 
reach as far back, as 509 B.C., the date of the com- 
mencement of the republic, but those belonging to 
the earlier years seem to have been supplied by later 
hands, and although their comjnlei’S may have had 
more or less authentic materials enabling them to 
do so, yet these earlier chi’onicles have not for us the 
same authority as those subsequent to the year 390 
B.c. The chronology prerious to the establishment 
of the republic is altogether destitute of authority, 
and seems to have been devised by the pontiffs in a 
somewhat mechanical manner. They appear to 
have been able to trace back the history of the re- 
public for 120 years before the Gallic irruption, and 
then to have reckoned about double that period 'to 
the foundation of the city, which was adopted as the 
Roman era (a.u.c.). The first year of the era of 
Yann, which is that most commonly followed, corre- 
sponds vdth the year 753 B.c. 

All that can be accepted as the history of Rome 
previous to the republic is merely what can be col- 
lected from a large body of tradition and legend, 
which passed among ancient and even among modern 
historians doum to a comparatively recent date as 
genuine history. These traditions are often con- 
flicting, and this is naturally more especially the 
case with the earliest traditions. Of the foundation 
of Rome there are no less than twenty-five different 
accounts, many of which are, however, merely varia- 
tions of the same. The main differences between 
these accounts refer to the time of the foundation; 
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some assigning it to a period before the fall of Troy, 
others to a period a little after that event, and others 
again representing the city to have been founded by 
E-omulus, grandson of Kumitor, long of Alba Longa, 
several centuries after the Trojan war. In the most 
widely diffused of the first set of traditions the foun- 
dation of the city is ascribed to the Arcadian Evan- 
der, who is said to have formed a settlement on the 
Palatine Hill about sixty years before the faU of 
Troy, and the tradition of such a settlement having 
been made was very generally current even among 
those who believed that the foundation of Rome did 
not take place till a later date. In the second set 
of traditions, /Eneas, or one of his descendants, is 
most generally named as the founder of Rome, but 
sometimes others have the honour assigned them, 
for example, a son of Ulysses and Circe. Such tra- 
ditions were chiefly current among the Greeks. The 
tradition that Ronaulus was the founder was the 
favourite one among the Romans, and was that 
accepted by those who fixed the Roman era. Eor 
the details of tins tradition see Romulus. 

The site on which Romulus is said to have founded 
his city was the Palatine Mount, and the likelihood 
is that the nucleus of the city was actually formed 
here. The other hills that were afterwards em- 
braced within the circuit of the city, that is, within 
the limits of the wall ascribed to Servius Tullius, and 
that obtained for it the epithet of the city of Seven 
HiUs, were the Saturnian, afterwards called Capito- 
line Hill, to the north-west of the Palatine, and the 
Aventine to the south-west ; the Quirinal, Viminal 
and Esquiline Hills on the north-east of the city, and 
lying in a direction from north-west to south-east ; 

' and the Caeliau Hill on the south-east of the city. 
The height of these eminences scarcely entitles them 
to the name of hills, for the highest, the Esquiline, 
ri.eies only 151 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. On the right bank of the Tiber due west 
of the Palatine was another hill called the Janicu- 
lum, higher than any of those mentioned ; but this, 
though in course of time included within the boun- 
daries of the city, was never regarded as one of the 
seven hills. Erom the first the city is said to have 
been inclosed by a sacred belt of land called the 
jjomceriumf which no one was allowed to build on 
or to aipply to any common use. This was extended 
as the city gi’ew, but only a conqueror who had 
added to the Roman territory had the right to make 
such an extension. 

The same tradition that ascribes to Romulus the 
foundation of Rome makes him the first of seven 
kings who ruled over the city till the tyrannical 
behaviour of the last of them led to the overthrow 
of the monarchical and the institution of a repub- 
lican form of government at the date already men- 
tioned, 509 B.c. - The weight of tradition places it 
beyond all doubt that in the earliest period the 
government of Rome was really monarchical, and 
the nature of the traditions respecting Rome itself, 
as well as other Latin cities, makes it probable that 
the monarchy was elective. Beyond this little can 
be said. The supposition that there were only seven 
kings from the foundation of the city to the over- 
thi-ow is altogether untenable; and of the Icings 
whose names have been rescued by tradition, the 
earlier ones are rejected as entirely mythical, and 
with regard to the others it cannot be ascertained 
how much is history and how much fable. It is 
necessary, however, to give the names of these kings, 
not only on account of the interest attaching to the 
legends and traditions respecting them, but because 
it is convenient to connect with their names all that 
is considered as authentic in the history of Rome 
during the kingly period. 


The first king of Rome then was Romulus. The 
people over whom he originally ruled were called 
Ramnes (Romans) ; but to these other two tribes the 
Tities and the Luceres are said to have been after- 
wards added. These three tribes constituted the 
whole of what was known as the people (populns) 
or patricians, the sole politically privileged class. 
That the Roman people did ultimately consist of three 
tribes is certain, and it appeal's to be almost equally 
certain that these tribes had a different national 
origin. It is generally agi’eed that the Ramnqs were 
Latins, and the Tities Sabines. With respect to 
the Luceres there is more diversity of opinion, some 
holding them to be Latins, and others Etruscans. 
The first two appear to have been formed into one 
body long before the last was incorporated. The 
probability seems to be that for a long time there 
existed side by side two independent communities, 
the one the Ramnes, on the Palatine, and the other 
the Tities on the Quirinal .and Viminal Hills, and 
that ultimately these two united. The name of the 
city on the Quirinal and Viminal HiUs was Quirium 
(possibly connected with the Sabine town of Cures), 
and after thermion the two peoples jointly bore the 
name of Quirites as well as that of Romans. Erom 
a very early period there were in Rome besides the 
people properly so called, a class of inhabitants called 
clients, to whom the members of the privileged 
class stood in the relation of patrons. These were 
probably strangers, who had either come into the 
city of their own accord, or had been brought in by 
conquest. The}^ were allowed to attach themselves 
to particular patrons, and were enrolled as belonging 
to their patron’s family. Erom their patron they 
obtained protection, in return for which they were 
expected to render him certain services the nature 
of which was not strictly defined. 

The reign of Romulus, which is traditionally de- 
scribed as one of war and conquest, was followed by 
that of Hum a Pompilius, which was of an opposite 
character. The wars by which Rome at an early 
age seems to have extended its sway over the other 
to^vns of Latium are assigned by tradition to the 
reigns of the next two kings Tullus Hostilius and 
Ancus Marcius. The subjection and subsequent 
destruction of Alba Longa, which forms the subject 
of the legend of the Horatii and Curiatii (see Hora-TII) 
is said to have taken place under the former king. 
To Ancus Marcius is ascribed the origin of the 
plebeian order, which consisted of citizens of con- 
quered states, who were brought to Rome and 
allowed to live there in complete freedom, but with- 
out the enjoyment of political privileges. By almost 
all historians and scholars they are regarded as dis- 
tinct from the clients, not being, like them, bound to 
particular patrons. Hor were they plebeians in the 
modern sense of the term, that is, members of the 
lower classes; for they included among themselves 
all ranks of society, and even had a nobility of their 
own. The plebeians generally enjoyed the favour of 
the kings, who supported them as a counterpoise to 
the power of the patricians. 

The last three kings of Rome are all said to have 
been of Etruscan origin. The great seAver {Cloaca 
maxima) that di’ained the marshy hollows betAveen 
the Palatine and the Tiber, a Avork entirely Etruscan 
in character, is said to date from the reign of the 
first of these, Tarquinius Priscus, Avho is also said to 
have adorned the city Avith other great works. To 
SerAuus Tullius are ascribed tAvo changes in the con- 
stitution of great importance in the subsequent his- 
tory of Rome. Previous to this all political poAver 
was in the hands of the patricians. All matters of 
importance had to be laid before them in their coni' 
itia curiaia or assembly of curice. (See Patricians 
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and COMITIA.) Erom and by them also were elected 
the members of the senate, or council of the elders, 
as it may be called, which advised the king. (See 
Senate.) By the reforms of Serviiis Tullius the 
way was at least prepared for altering this state of 
affairs. He in the first place divided the inhabitants 
of the town and the country round belonging to 
Rome into thirty tribes, four of which were town 
and the remainder country tribes. It is uncertain 
whether both patricians and plebeians were included 
tn this new division into tribes, or merely the latter, 
but the plebeians had at any rate the majority. 
Each tribe had its own magistrate. The object of 
this division was originally only to provide for the 
local government of the tribal districts, but it 
became in the end the means by which the plebeians 
secured for themselves the supreme power in the 
state. The next reform of Servius Tullius was the 
division of all the people, patricians as well as pleb- 
eians, according to their property, into five classes, 
and these again into centuries. The class to which 
a person belonged determined the amount of his 
taxation. With the first or highest class was some- 
times reckoned a body called equites or horsemen, 
but these were sometimes regarded as above all the 
classes. The lowest section of the people, called 
pj'oletarii, as serving the state merely with their 
children, or ca^pitc censi, because the}’’ were numbered 
by the head, and not according to their property, of 
which they possessed little or none, were sometimes 
reckoned as a sixth class, and sometimes as forming 
part of the fifth. The division into centmdes was 
’ not made according to numbers, but according to 
wealth, so that the first class, although necessarily 
the smallest, contained (including the equites) more 
than half the whole number of centuries, 100 out of 
193 or 194; while the pvolciariiy although necessarily 
the largest class, formed only one century. To the 
assembly of centuries thus established {comitia cen- 
turiata) were transferred the highest functions of the 
comitia cui'iata, with tlie reservation, however, that 
the decisions of the former assembly were to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the latter; and as in the 
larger assembly each century had one vote, it is 
evident that the result of the arrangement above indi- 
cated was to assign to the wealthiest part of the com- 
munity at once the greatest burdens in support of 
the state and the chief political power. A further 
provision was made for giving superior influence to 
age. This consisted in dividing all the centuries of 
each class into seniors (those above forty- five) and 
juniors (between seventeen and forty-five inclusive), 
one half belonging to each designation. See Census, 
Century, Comitia, and Equestrian Order. 

• It is manifest that this constitution ascribed to 
Servius Tullius (and w’hich certainly was of early 
date, whoever was the author of it) was by no means 
a democratic one; but it offended the patricians 
because it gave to the plebeians equal power \rith 
the patricians in proportion to their wealtli. On this 
account, it is said, they hated the Idng who had 
drawn it up, and encouraged his son-in-law L. Tar- 
quinius, the son of Tarquinius Prisons, to murder 
him and take possession of the throne. This second 
Tarquinius, who earned for himself the surname of 
Superbus (the Proud), was the last king of Rome. 
He is said to have extended the limits of the state 
by successful wars against the Latins; but his tyr- 
annical government excited the hatred of aU classes, 
and this was raised to the highest pitch by an act of 
violence perpetrated by his youngest son Sextus. 
(See Lucretia.) TJie people then rose in rebellion, 
and deposed and banished the king, who was then 
absent on a \ warlike expedition, and on his return 
found the gates closed against him. At the same 


time they abolished for ever the kingly government. 
The precise date given to this event in the pontifical 
chronolog}’’ is the 24th of Eebruary, 509, and annu- 
ally on that day a festival called Regifugium or 
Pugalia, was afterwards celebrated at Rome in com- 
memoration of the event. The details of the expul- 
sion of the kings are, of course, entirely untrust- 
worthy; but the main facts, that the later kings had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the people, and 
that the monarchy was ultimately overthrown by 
violence, seem to be sufficiently attested by the fan- 
atical hatred and fear that the Romans ever after 
entertained even of the name of king. The only 
case in which the name was retained by them was 
as the title of the person to whom the priestly func- 
tions of the kings were transferred. When the 
other powers of the kings were given to magistrates 
bearing other names, a rex sacrorum (sacrificial king) 
was retained, ‘ that the gods might not want a medi- 
ator,’ 

The abolition of the monarchy, although apparently 
the work of aU sections of the people, was prejudicial 
to the interests of the larger fraction of them, the 
plebeians. It has been already mentioned that the 
kings seem to have extended their protection to this 
class, in order to secure their support against the 
patricians, and now when a republic was established 
it was essentially a patrician republic. It is true 
that the constitution of Servius Tullius, in which both 
elements of the population were recognized, was made 
the basis of the new order of things. Legislation and 
the right of electing magistx'ates were intrusted to 
the comitia centuriaia; but the senate, which, in spite 
of the addition of a large number of the wealthiest 
plebeians that was now made to its numbers, still 
remained patrician in feeling, had now the chief power, 
and acquired the right of initiating all measures that 
were to be laid before the people. Hone but patri- 
cians could be elected magistrates (the chief of 
whom, at first the only ones, were the two consuls, 
originally called prastors, elected annually). The 
internal history of Rome for more than 200 years is 
mainly composed of the endeavours of the plebeians 
to place themselves on an equality with the patricians, 
and so severe were the struggles resulting from these 
endea vours that for about three-fourths of that period 
(tiU after the middle of the fourth century b.c.) the 
Romans- had little leisure for external affairs. 

One interesting and authentic monument of the 
external history of Rome, in the shape of a treaty 
with Carthage engraven on brass, belonging to the 
first year of the republic, was preserved long enough 
to enable the historian Polybius to record the most 
important of its provisions. In this treaty Rome 
was recognized as the head of Latium, and as possess- 
ing the Italian coast as far as the Bay of Terracina, 
and the Carthaginians bound themselves to malce no 
trading settlements on the coasts of Latium and 
Campania; while the Romans for their part engaged 
not to sail south of the Hermaean promontory (now 
Cape Bon). The only other important fact in the 
external history of Rome under the early republic 
was the conquest of the city by the Etruscans, an 
event which appears to be disguised in the legend of 
Poreena, and which seems actually to have taken 
place within the first fiifteen years after the republic 
had been erected. Tradition makes mention also of 
a war with the confederacy of the Latins about, the 
same time, and in this w'ar is said to have occuired 
the first instance of the appointment of a dictator, 
an extraordinary magistrate to whom was intrusted 
on great emergencies unlimited power, both in the 
city and in the field, for a term of six months, or 
until the emergency should have passed. 

As long as these wars lasted the patricians, who 
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had need of the plebeians to act as soldiers, appear 
to have treated that class with some consideration, 
but their acts of oppression are said to have begun 
as soon as the wars were over. Although man}’' of 
the plebeians might be rich the majority of them 
were poor, and 3 ^et they Avere not only required to 
serve in the army Avithout pay, but also to furnish 
their oaaui equipment. In addition to this, Avhile 
they Avere absent Avith the army their fields Avere ill 
tended, and poor harvests and impoA’-ei’ishment ensued. 
To escape from their immediate distress they indebted 
themselves to the richer patricians, and Avhen they 
were unable to pay, the laAvs of debt placed them at 
the mercy of their creditors, AA’ho might sell them as 
slaves, or if they pleased put them to death. When 
they could no longer endure the miseries of their 
condition they are said on one occasion (b.o. 494) to 
have marched m a body to the Sacred Mount, a fcAv 
miles from Home, threatening to found on that site 
a city for themselves. It Avas only Avith difficulty 
that they Avere induced to return, and the patricians 
were obliged not only to concede certain temporary 
measures for their relief, but to agree to the annual 
election of tAvo magistrates to be called tribunes of 
the plebs {trihuni jplehis), Avho Avere to have extenshm 
poAA’'ers for the protection of that order. Their chief 
prerogative consisted in the right of interfering by 
a veto to prevent the execution of any command 
issued by a magistrate affecting a citizen. There 
was an appeal from their decision, but it Avas to the 
comitia tnbiitaj in Avhich the plebs AA^as predominant. 
Their number Avas afterAA-ards increased to five, and 
finally to ten. , 

The next contest betaveen plebeians and patricians 
related to Avhat Avas called the public land {ager 
puhlicus). As this subject is fully treated in our 
article Agrarian Laavs it is unnecessary again to 
go into the details of it. It is enough to state here 
that this public land Avas land taken by the state 
from the neighbouring conquered tribes, and that at 
every addition to the public land a portion of it 
ought to have been distributed among tlie jDlebeians, 
as the absolute property of the individual allottees. 
The patricians, hoAvever, constantly evaded the carry- 
ing out of this aiTangement, and hence arose repeated 
complaints and demands for justice on the part of 
the plebeians, complaints and demands Avhich Avere 
reneAved during almost the Avhole history of the 
republic. The first to attempt to obtain for them 
justice in this matter Avas Spurius Cassius in 486, 
and he fell a martyr to the cause. 

Another grievance of the plebs was that the ad- 
ministration of justice was exclusively in the hands 
of the patricians, Avho gaA^e their decisions according 
to traditional laAv and precedent, which Avas too 
favourable to partiality and caprice. To remedy this 
evil the plebeians demanded Avritten laAVS, and after 
years of hot contests the tribunes carried amotion for 
the appointment of a commission to visit Greece and 
make themselves acquainted Avith the laAvs in force 
there, especially those of Solon at Athens. After 
their retmn it was agreed by both parties that in 
place of the regular magistrates, ten men {decemviri) 
should be nominated, Avith unlimited power to goA’em 
the state and prepare a code of Aviitten laAvs. These 
men entered on ojBlce in 451 B.C., and at first dis- 
charged their duties to the contentment of aU, and 
at the close of the year their laAvs met Avith such 
approval in the popular assembly that they Avere 
continued in office a second year in order to complete 
their task. In the first year of office the decemviri 
had compiled ten tables of laAvs, and to these in the 
second year they added other tAvo tables, making up 
the famous Laws of the TAvelve Tables. But Avhen 
the second year had elapsed, and the object for Avhich 


they had been appointed Avas accomplished, they 
refused to lay down their office, and were only forced 
to do so by an insurrection. The immediate occasion 
of this rising Avas, according to the A\''ell-kuowu story 
made popular by Macaulay in his lay of Virginia, 
an act of infam}’- attempted by one of the ten. See 
ApPIUS CLxAUDIUS. 

Alter the overthroAV of the decern virate the old 
magistrates Avere re-appointed, but the title of the 
tAvo supreme magistrates was noAv changed from 
prietors to consuls (449 B.c.) The events of the first 
year of the return to the old institutions sIioav that 
the moA’cment by Avhich this had been brought about 
Avas a plebeian Auctory; for the poAvers of the iffe- 
beians Avere then greatly extended, first by the 
number of the tribunes being increased to ten, and 
secondly by the passing of the three Valerian and 
Horatian laAvs (so called from the consuls Avho passed 
them), the first of Avhich enacted that the resolutions 
of the plebs (plebiscita) passed in the comitia tributa 
should have the force of laws, after being confirmed 
by the senate and the other tAAm comitia. This enact- 
ment Avas the foundation of the great poAver that the 
plebeians ultimately acquired; for although the ne- 
cessity of the sanctions mentioned Avas at first a 
serious di’aAA^back, yet in process of time the granting' 
of these sanctions came to be a mere formality. 
This victory of the plebs Avas rapidly folloAved up by 
others. In 445 they obtained the connuhium, or 
right of intermarriage Avith the patricians, Avithout 
loss of rank to the offspring of such marriages. At 
the same time they demanded admission to the con- 
sulate, but this the patricians persistently refused, 
chiefly on the ground that it Avould be a desecration 
for a plebeian to perform the religious ceremonies 
Avhich Avere connected Avith the consular office. In 
the end a compromise Avas made. The office, or at 
least the title of consul, Avas abolished, and in its 
place Avas adopted that of military tinbune, the title 
belonging to a rank in the army to Avhich plebeians 
as Avell as patricians might rise. It Avas determined 
that instead of the tAvo consuls there should be elected 
annually a number of military tribunes Avith consular 
poAver, and that both classes of the community sliould 
be eligible to the office. It is supposed that six is 
the number of these magistrates that it Avas intended 
to elect, since that Avas the number of tribunes in a 
legion; but, in fact, the number varied at the different 
periods at which they Avere elected : sometimes there 
were three, sometimes four, sometimes six, and once 
eight. The first military tribunes took office in 444 
B.C. Although eligible to this office, it Avas not till 
the year 400 B.o. that a plebeian Avas actually elected. 
At times also the consulship Avas revived, until at 
last the plebeians were admitted to this dignity also, 
Avhen it Avas made permanent, and the military tri- 
bunate abolished, after an existence of about eighty 
years. While in the establishment of the military 
tribunate the patricians, at least nominally, placed 
Avithin reach of the plebeians most of the consular 
poAvers, they managed, by the institution of another 
office, still to reserve for themselves one bnportant 
part of those poAvers. It had been one of the duties 
of the consuls to keep registers of the senators as 
Avell as of the members of the equestrian order, and 
other citizens, according to their property {census), 
and in doing so it Avas in their poAver to exclude from 
the senate persons otherAvise entitled to admission to 
that council by merely passing over their names in 
the register. This duty Avas noAV transferred to tAvo 
neAV officers called censors. The office Avas created 
in 443 B.C., and Avas confined to patricians. 

A break here occurs in the civil history of Home, 
which makes it convenient to throAv a glance back 
on the external relations of the city during the pre- 
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vious fifty years. On this subject it may be remarked 
in general that while the internal conflicts lasted the 
power of Rome rather receded than advanced, and 
down to the point that we have now reached their 
wars were mainly defensive. This would be all that 
it is necessary to state were it not that udth some of 
these wars are connected legends and traditions so 
celebrated that the most rapid sketch of Roman his- 
tory cannot omit to mention at least their position. 
Such are the war with the Yolsci, of which Corio- 
lanus was the hero (491 B.o.); that mth Veil, which 
led to the almost complete extermination of the Rabii 
(477 B.O.); and that with the .^ilquians, in which the 
Roman army was saved by the dictator Cincinnatus 
(458 B.c.) See CoRiOiuViius, R^iBii, and CiNcm- 

NATUS. 

■ Towards the end of the fifth century b.c. the wars 
of the Romans became more aggressive in their 
character. TTie troops were now paid, and could 
therefore be kept longer in the field. After extend- 
ing her tenitory to the south Rome turned her arms 
against Etimria in the north. Tor ten years (405-396) 
the important city of Teii is said to have been .be- 
sieged, till in the latter year it was taken by Camillus, 
and the capture of this city was followed by the sub- 
mission of all the other towns in the south of Etruria. 
But just at this point Rome was thrown back again 
by that disastrous event which, has already been 
mentioned as marldng the commencement of trust- 
worthy Roman chronology, the capture and destruc- 
tion of the city by the Gauls in 390 B.c. These 
barbarians had descended from the banks of the Ro, 
and after laying waste Etruria met the Roman army 
on a small stream called the Allia, about 11 miles 
from the city, where they inflicted on it so terrible 
a defeat that very few of the Romans are said to 
have escaped from the field. The day on which this 
event happened was the 18th of Jul}’', and was ever 
after marked as a black day in the Roman calendar. 
After their victory the Gauls entered the deserted 
city of Rome, and burned it to the ground. Only 
the Capitol or citadel on the Capitoline Hill was 
saved. Here all those capable of bearing arms are 
said to have taken refuge, and to have endured, under 
Marcus Manlius, hence called Capitolinus, a siege of 
seven months, after which the Gauls retired with 
their booty. See Brennus. 

Rome had scarcely been rebuilt after this over- 
throw when the patifcians renewed all their former 
claims to supremacy, and revived the laws of debt 
with all their severity as a means of oppressing the 
plebeians, whom the depredations of the Gauls had 
again impoverished. Marcus Manlius, the defender 
of the Capitol, took up the cause of this persecuted 
class, but' only succeeded in drawing upon himself 
the hatoed of the patricians, who, under the ground- 
less pretext that he was aiming at the royal power, 
got .him condemned to death, and thrown dovm from 
a precipice on the Capitoline Hill called the Tarpeian 
Rock (384 B.c.) But this act of cnielty and ingra- 
titude roused the jilebeians to gi’eater efforts. In 
376 B.c. two courageous and able tribunes of the 
plebs, Eicinius Stolo and Lucius Sextus introduced 
the three following measures; 1. That consuls should 
be again elected, but that one of them should 
alwa3^s be a plebeian; 2. That no citizen (patrician) 
should hold from the state more than 500 jugera (a 
jugenim was about ^ths of an acre) of the public 
land, and that the remainder should be assigned in 
small allotments to the plebeians as their absolute 
property '(see Agrarrvn Laws); and 3. That from 
the principal of a debt the sums alread}’’ paid in 
interest should be deducted, and the remainder of the 
debt paid in three annual instalments. These pro-- 
posals were resisted by the patricians -with all their 


might for ten years; but all their endeavours were 
thwarted by the resolution of the tribunes, and the 
proposals finally became law in 366 B.c, This event 
virtually put an end to the exclusive privileges of 
the patricians. The pxfesfcly offices, the newly-created 
dignity of prsetor for the administration of justice, 
and some other posts, did indeed still remain in their 
exclusive possession, but in the course of a few de- 
cades the plebeians were admitted to these also. 
They were longest shut out from the sacred colleges 
of the pontiffs and augurs, which were only thrown 
open to them in 300 B.c. by the Ogulnian Law. See 
Plebeians. 

Long before this the Romans had entered on that 
career of war and conquest which was pursued by 
them almost without interruption dovm to the period 
of their decline. The inundation of the Gauls, which 
had temporarily overwhelmed them, had rendered 
them a service by breaking the power of one of 
their most formidable neighbours. Tlie Etruscans, 
though still independent, as they continued to be for 
many years after that event, were no longer a source 
of danger. The Gauls themselves, great hordes of 
whom roamed at intervals over Central Italy, were 
the chief people vdth whom the Romans had to con- 
tend for many years after the gi’eat invasion; but 
the chance conflicts in which the}^ were involved with 
those enemies are only important as having given 
celebrity to a few individual heroes (Titus Manlius 
Torquatus, M. Valerius Corvus), and as haring 
marked out the Romans to the other inhabitants of 
Italy as their chief bulwark against the Gallic inroads, 
a circumstance which in all probability contributed' 
not a little to the consolidation of Rome’s power. 
Being safe on the side of Etruria on< the north, and 
supreme over the tribes of Latium immediately to 
the south, the Romans in 343 B.c.,, acceding to an 
appeal for aid made by the inhabitants of Capua in 
Cam])ania, who offered to place themselves entirely" 
under their protection and sway, turned their arms 
against the w.*irlike and freedom-loving Samnites 
inhabiting the slopes of the Apennines to the south 
of the Sabine territory and south-east of Latium. 
In this war they were victorious, but a revolt of the. 
confederate Latins, who no longer vdshed to acknow- 
ledge Rome as their head, prevented them from 
pursuing their victories on this occasion. Hastily 
concluding peace 'with the Samnites (341 B.C.) they 
advanced against their new enemies, whom they met 
at Vesuvius, where a single battle, rendered memor- 
able by the self-saciificing heroism of Lecius Mus,. 
decided the victory in favour of the Romans. The 
Latins, belonging to the northern part of what was 
afterwards included under the name of Latium, were 
thereupon reduced to the condition of allies (socii), 
as were also soon after their neighbours to the south, 
the Volsci, Hlqui, and Hernici, As such they were 
compelled to serve in the Roman armies, but were 
allowed to govern themselves. The brazen bealvs 
(rostra) of the ships captured in 338 B.c. in the Vol- 
scian town of Antium adorned from that time the 
orators’ platform in the Roman forum. 

In 326 B.c. some frontier disputes led to a renewal 
of the war \rith the Samnites. In the first campaigns 
the Romans %vere successful, but in 321 b.c. the 
imprudent advance of the consuls Veturius and Pos- 
thumius brought the Roman arm}' into so desperate 
a situation in the Samnite passes called the Caudine 
Porks, that it was compelled to lay down its arms, 
and surrender to the Samnite general Pontius. The 
consuls in their distress concluded a peace with the 
Samnites, but this peace was repudiated by the 
Roman senate, who delivered up to the enemy those 
who had agreed to it. The Samnites, however, 
magnanimously refused to receive them, and the war 
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was renewed, and carried on so greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the Samnites that they were obliged to 
seek allies. But Rome’s energy increased with the 
number of her enemies, and these new Sanmite allies 
(Etruscans and Sabine tribes) were speedily subjected 
or compelled to accept separate treaties (310-305). 
In 304 the Samnites themselves were glad to agree 
to a peace, but it was only of short duration. Six 
years later (298) the third Samnite war commenced. 
On this occasion the Samnites were joined by 
Umbrians, Senonian Gauls, and Etruscans; and in 
order to be better able to co-operate with their allies 
they moved into Umbria, which lies to the north 
of the Sabine territory, and east of Etruria. Their 
success was now, however, no better than it had been 
formerly. In the present war, celebrated for the 
battle of Sentinum (295), in which the younger 
Uecius Mus imitated the example of his father; and 
for the victory of Curius Uentatus over the ^ sacred 
host’ of the Samnites, they were completely subdued, 
and in 290 b.c. were reduced with their allies to the 
necessity of aclmowledging the supremacy of Rome, 
and accepting the condition of Roman socii. The 
victors secured *their conquests by numerous military 
colonies, but treated the conquered tribes with \vise 
moderation. 

The events of this war involved the now powerful 
city in ' another, w*hich led to new conquests. The 
Greek colony of Tarentmn, in the south of Italy, 
had behaved during the war in such a way as to 
offend the Romans. Eor this the latter sought 
reparation, and when their demand was refused 
declared war. The effeminate and cowardly Taren- 
tines called in the aid of Pyrrhus, the adventurous 
king of Epirus, who defeated the Romans in two 
battles (280, 279), in which, however, he himself 
suffered so severely that he is said to have exclaimed, 

‘ One more such victory and I shall be ruined ! ’ 
After an interval of four years, during which Pyrrhus 
had been absent in Sicily, his forces and those of the 
Romans again encountered, and now the Roman 
general Gurius Uentatus inflicted upon him so signal 
a defeat that he was glad to withdraw with all con- 
venient speed from Italy (275). The scene of this 
battle was Maleventum (Ill-come) in Samnium, hence- 
forth called Beneventum (Well-come). Three years 
later (272) Tarentum was taken, and its capture was 
followed by the subjugation of all Lower Italy, the 
inhabitants of which were partly reduced to the 
condition of allies and partly to that of subjects. 
Rome was now the undisputed head of Italy. Her 
fame had already extended to the East, so that 
the Egyptian Idng Ptolemy Philadelphus sent a 
splendid embassy to seek her alliance. 

The next war of Rome can be attributed only to 
the lust of conquest that her previous successes had 
engendered. It was waged with the Carthaginians, 
the most dangerous enemy that Rome .had to en- 
counter in thewhol^of her upward career. Carthage 
was an important maritime city in the north of 
Africa, and had established various colonies in the 
Mediterranean, especially in Sardinia (the whole of 
which they possessed) and Sicil}^ where they ^^ad for- 
midable rivals in the Greeks. The latter was the place 
in which Carthage came into hostility with Rome. 
Hitherto the relations between these two powers 
had been on the whole amicable. Besides the treaty 
already mentioned as having been concluded between 
them in the first year of the republic, two others had 
subsequently been entered into, the one in 348 B.c. 
and the other in 306 B.c., in both of which Rome, at 
the expense of aclmowledging the dominion of Car- 
thage throughout the Mediterranean Sea (which was 
undisputed), obtained protection for her commerce 
against the Greek pirates. But Rome having had 


leisure to conquer Italy, now felt at liberty to con- 
tend for the possession of ' Sicily, even though this 
was certain to involve them in a war with the great 
maritime power of Carthage. The opportunity for 
gaining a footing in this island was furnished by a 
body of Campanian mercenaries calling themselves 
Mamertines, who, having, been discharged from the 
service of the Greek colony of Syracuse, had on their 
way home made themselves master of the town of 
Messana in the north-east (about 284 b.c.), and since 
then had kept the whole island in alarm by their 
predatory incursions. At last they were defeated 
in 270 B.c. by the Greeks under Hiero, and besieged 
by them for five years in the city they had seized. 
In their distress they appealed to Rome for aid, 
which, in spite of the opposition made by the more 
honourable citizens in the senate, was granted when 
the question was referred by the consuls to the 
comitia centuriata. ' The Carthaginians, who had at 
first given an equivocal support to the Mamertines, 
and by this means had secured the possession of the 
citadel of Messana, qow formed an alliance with 
Hiero (since his victory over the Mamertines king 
of Syracuse). In 264 b.c. the war began. In that 
year the Romans crossed the straits separating Italy 
from Sicily; and in the following year, having gained 
a great victory over the combined Carthaginians and 
S3T'acusans, got rid of one of their enemies by a 
separate peace, in which Hiero formed an alliance 
with the Romans, and was in recompense allowed to 
retain 23ossession of all the south-east of Sicily. By 
the end of the third campaign (262 B.c.) the Romans 
had made themselves masters of aU the rest of the 
island except one or two fortresses in the north-west. 
But while they were thus successful on land; their 
commerce was harassed and their allies laid under 
tribute by the Carthaginian fleets. The Romans 
were thus led to see that it was impossible finall}^ to 
conquer the Carthaginians unless they could outmatch 
them at sea; and accordingly, although they were 
not themselves a naval power, at once set about 
building a large fleet, taking as their model a Car- 
thaginian quinquereme that had been stranded on 
the coast of Italy. With such energy did they go 
to work that by the spring of 260 B.c. a large fleet 
was read}'^, and in the same year the consul Uuilius 
gained for the Romans their first naval victory in a 
battle which took place off Mylse, on the north-east 
coast of Sicily. This gave the Romans courage to 
carry the war into Africa. With this object they 
equipped a fleet to transport a large land aiany to 
the enemy’s territory. Under the command of 
Regulus this army gradually advanced conquering, 
and devastating to the gates of Carthage, which now 
sued for peace. The Romans agreed to negotiate 
for this object, but the terms they offered were so 
hard that the Carthaginians determined to resist to 
the end rather than accept them, and made the most 
strenuous exertions to carry on the war with success. 
They increased the number of their mercenaries, and 
gave the command of their whole forces to an expe- 
rienced Spartan general named Xanthippus, In 
255 B.G. a battle took place near Tunis, in which the 
Roman army was completely defeated, only about 
2000 succeeding in making their escape from the 
field of battle. Regulus himself was among the 
jn'isoners. This defeat was followed by a series of 
fm'ther disasters. Two Roman fleets were destroyed 
by storms, so that the Romans for some 3'ears 
renounced naval wai'fare; and on land too, in Sicily, 
they lost ground. Between 252 and 250, however, 
the Romans retrieved most of their losses on land; 
and the Carthaginians now thought that a favourable 
moment had come for treating of peace. But their 
proposals were again rejected (see Regulus), and* 
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the war. went on for nine years longer. In 249 B.o. 
the consul Appius Claudius was. defeated at Dre- 
panum both by land and by sea, and further successes 
were gained by the Carthaginians after the able 
General Hamilcar Barca had, in 247 B.c. (the very 
year of the birth of his still greater son Hannibal), 
been appointed to the command of their forces in 
Sicily. He took Eryx, a strong place near the west 
coast of Sicily, and from this point watched and 
checked all the movements of the Homans. But 
this was possible only as long as he could be supplied 
with all necessaries from the neighbouring port of 
Drepanum. When, therefore, in consequence of a 
magnificent outburst of patriotism, Home had been 
provided by private contributions and appropriation 
of temple treasures with a fleet of 200 sail, and the 
consul Lutatius Catulus had defeated the hostile 
fleet off the Insulae Agates, on the west coast of 
Sicily (241 B.o,), the Carthaginians were' compelled 
to agree to a peace, in which they gave up Sicily to 
the Homans, and agreed to pay 3200 talents as a war 
indemnity, while both parties engaged to abstain 
from attacking each other’s possessions. This war, 
lasting from 264 to 241 B.o., is known in history as 
the Eirst Punic war, Punic being an adjective de- 
rived from Pceni, a name of the Carthaginians, which 
indicates their Phoenician origin. 

Sicily was immediately erected, with the exception 
of Hiero’s Idngdom, into the first Homan province. 
(See Provinoe.) The Homans then began again to 
extend their conquests in all directions. Taking 
advantage of a war in which Carthage was now 
involved with her mercenaries, they, in violation of 
their treaty engagements, attacked and subjugated 
the Carthaginian island of Sardinia (238 B.o.). This 
they formed into a second province along with Cor- 
sica, which had previously fallen into their hands. 
About the same time they wrested the island of 
Corcyra (Corfu) and some coast towns from the 
piratical Illyrians. Prom 226 to 222 b.o. they were 
engaged in a more difficult war with Gauls inhabit- 
ing the Po basin ; but the Romans were again suc- 
cessful, and the Gallic territory was reduced to a 
Homan province under the name of Gallia Cisalpina. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians had been making 
considerable conquests in Spain, which awakened 
the alarm and envy of the Romans, and induced 
them to enter into a defensive alliance with the 
Greek colony of Saguntum, on the east coast of that 
country. In 221 B.o. Hannibal, the son of that 
Hamilcar Barca who had bravely and skilfully 
maintained the Carthaginian arms in Sicily, and 
had since founded and in great part established the 
Carthaginian Empire in Spain, succeeded to the 
command of the Carthaginian forces. According 
to Livy’s famous story he had, at the age of nine 
years, been made by his father to swear eternal 
enmity to Home. Whether this is true or not, it is 
certain that he always cherished that enmity, and 
from the time of his appointment to the command 
of the Carthaginian forces in Spain was eagerly on 
the watch for an opportunity of satisfying his hatred. 
This he found in some frontier disputes, which he 
made the pretext for laying siege to Saguntum 
(219 B.O.). It was in vain that the Homan ambassa- 
dors warned him to desist. He referred them to the 
Carthaginian government. In the meantime Sag- 
untum was taken after a siege of some months. The 
Homans then demanded of the Carthaginians the 
surrender of their general, and when this was refused 
war was declared. The war that ensued is known 
as the Second Punic war. As an account of it would 
be merely that of the achievements and fall of Han- 
nibal himself, it is unnecessary to repeat here the 
details already given in the article devoted to him. 


It is enough to say that the war lasted for sixteen 
years (218-202 B.c.); that in it the Homan arms met 
with one of the most disastrous defeats they ever 
sustained (at Cannm in 216 B.o.), and that it termi- 
nated in favour of the Homans through the defeat 
of Hannibal by P. Cornelius Scipio at Zama in 
Africa in 202 B.o. The Carthaginians were forced 
to accept a treaty in which they engaged never to 
undertake a war without the sanction of the Homans, 
and agreed to surrender Spain (which had already 
been conquered by the Homans, and in 205 B.o. 
divided into the two provinces of Hispania Citerior 
and Hispania Hlterior), to deliver up their ships of 
war to the Homans, and to pay a yearly tribute of 
200 talents. 

Home now turned her arms eastwards. During 
the last war Philip Y., king of Macedonia, had con- 
cluded an alliance with Hannibal, and waged war 
with the allies of Home in Greece and Asia Minor, 
As soon, therefore, as their hands were otherwise 
free, the Homans declared war against him (200). 
The war was brought to a conclusion by the defeat 
of Philip by Quinctius Elamininus at Cynoscephalse 
in 197 B.c. In the peace that was granted in the 
following year Philip was obliged to recognize the 
independence of Greece, which had been brought 
under the Macedonian yoke, but he was allowed to 
retain his own kingdom. This victory of the Homans, 
although nominally used for securing the indepen- 
dence of Greece, had in reality no other effect with 
respect to that country than to put Horae in the 
place of Macedonia. Some of the Greeks (see 
Gri:ece) accordingly appealed for aid in expelling 
the Romans to Antiochus the Great of Syria, who 
had a previous cause of quarrel with Home, and was 
besides urged to commence hostilities with that 
power by Hannibal, who had in 195 B.o. come to his 
court. In 192 Antiochus actually crossed over into 
Greece, but was soon compelled to recross into Asia 
Minor, and in 190 B.o. was totally defeated on 
Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia in Lydia, in conse- 
quence of which he was compelled (188 B.o.) to give 
up all his possessions in Asia Minor to the north 
and west of Mount Taurus. These were distributed 
among Homan vassals. Nine or ten years after this 
Philip Y. of Macedonia was succeeded by his son 
Perseus. Having secured his succession by com- 
passing the death of his younger brother Demetrius, 
who was favourably inclined to the Homans, and 
whom he suspected that they would therefore support 
in opposition to him, Perseus felt that war with 
Home was inevitable, and immediately on his ascen- 
sion began to make extensive preparations. In 171 
B.C. war actually broke out, and it again terminated 
disadvantageously for Macedonia. Perseus was 
defeated by Paullus ZEmilius at Pydna in 168 B.c., 
and Macedonia was thereupon seized by Home, 
although not on this occasion converted into a pro- 
vince. This was done twenty years later (148 B.o.), 
after the suppression of an insurrection that had 
broken out in favour of one who gave himself out as 
the son of Perseus. Before the Homans had on this 
occasion withdrawn, the Greeks made another attempt 
to free themselves from Homan dictation, but it only 
led to their being deprived of even that nominal 
independence which they still retained. After a 
short war, in which Corinth was taken by storm, 
and burned to the ground by the uncultivated consul 
Mummius, Greece also was made a Homan province 
under the name of Achaia (146 B.c.). 

The same year that put an end to the last sem- 
blance of independence in Greece witnessed also the 
final and utter destruction of Home’s former rival, 
Carthage. This city had again risen to a condition 
of comparative prosperity which reawakened the 
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envy of the Homans, who began to meditate its com- 
plete anniliilation. Since the second Punic war Rome 
had cultivated friendly relations with Masinissa, 
king of ISTumidia, whose dominions were contiguous 
to the Carthaginian territory. In r-eliance on the 
support of Rome, this long had begun to extend his 
possessions at the expense of Carthage, which, pro- 
voked by repeated encroachments on her frontiers, 
at last took up arms. This was denounced at Rome 
as an infringement of the treaty which bound Car- 
thage never to enter on a war Avithout the peimission 
of her former conqueror, and war was therefore 
declared against her (149 B.o.) The Carthaginians, 
knowing their inability to contend with Rome, offered 
to submit to almost any terms by which they could 
avoid war. In answer to this offer the Romans 
demanded, first, that 300 of the nobles and youth of 
Carthage should be handed over as hostages; and 
next, that their arms and ships should be surren- 
dered; and when both these mandates were obeyed, 
they finally pronounced the sentence^ that the city 
of Carthage should be levelled with the ground, and 
that the inhabitants should not be permitted to 
rebuild at a less distance than 12 miles from the sea. 
This last demand roused in the Carthaginians the 
courage of despair, and they determined, rather than 
forsake their native city, to perish in its ruins. Por 
three years they defended themselves mth obstinacy 
and sldll, but the city was at last taken by the 
younger Scipio, a son of PauUus .dEmilius, but by 
adoption a member of the Scipio family. The 50,000 
inhabitants of Carthage who had escaped the sword, 
famine, and pestilence, were dragged into slavery; 
the city, in accordance with the orders of the senate, 
was demolished, and the plough drawn over its site, 
which was ever after to remain accursed. The con- 
quered territory was then erected into the Roman 
province of .Africa (146 B.o.) This is what is known 
as the Third Punic war. 

Nearly 200 years had now elapsed since the out- 
break of the first Samnite war, and the reader has seen 
-how continuous and rapid the advances of Rome were 
during that period. But the more it increased in 
extent of territorial dominion, so much the more did 
it lose in heroic spirit, social virtue, and patriotism. 
Members of the higher families, in the capacity of 
proconsuls and proprastors, were sent into the pro- 
vinces, in which they had the entire administration 
.and jurisdiction in their own hands; and for the 
most part they looked more to their own advantage 
than that of the provinces in the discharge of these 
duties. Thus the utmost violence and extortion were 
rife. There was, indeed, a law at Rome by which 
oppressed provinces could reclaim what had been 
wrongfully exacted from them on the expiration of the 
period during which their governors held office; but 
then they had to come to Rome and lay their accusa- 
tions before a body of judges the greater part of whom 
had profited, or were profiting, or hoped to profit, in 
the hlce imjust way. Before such a court it is not 
wonderful that the provinces were not often success- 
ful. Sometimes, it is true, when the case was very 
clear and flagrant, a governor would be condenmed; 
but even then the punishment was usually little more 
than nominal Sometimes single provinces, when 
greatly oppressed and no longer able to bear the 
violence of their masters, would rise in arms and 
attempt to throw off the yoke. The first instance 
of such a rising was furnished by the inhabitants of 
the Spanish Peninsula, especially the Lusitanians, a 
brave people inhabiting the south-west, including the 
modern Portugal, and a tribe in the north, having 
for their chief town Numantia. After a stubborn 
resistance both were subdued. Numantia endured 
a protracted siege, but at last fell through famine 


before Scipio the "Younger, the destroyer of Carthage 
(133 B.o.) Three years after this the Romans received 
by bequest the dominions of Attalus III. of Pergjonua 
(Mysia, Lydia^ Caria, and Phrygia), which they 
formed into the province of Asia. 

Within Rome, also, strife between different classes 
again began to be bitter. Since the period at 
which we last took a glance at the internal affairs 
of Rome, two changes had taken place, one to 
the advantage of the gi’eat mass of the people, and 
the other to the advantage of some of the wealthier 
families, but both of which tended to the mainten- 
ance of the struggles between classes. The first 
change furnished the great body of the people 
with the means of carrying on the war against the 
privileges of the rich, and the second formed the 
chief grievance of which they had to complain. 
The change to the advantage of the people was the 
growth of the democratic influence in legislation. 
It has already been mentioned that by the Horatian 
and Valerian laws the plehiscita or decrees of the 
people passed in the comitia tributa received the 
force of laws provided they were sanctioned by the 
other comitia and the senate, and that in process of 
time this sanction became a matter of form. This 
time was reached probably in the third century; at 
any rate the legislative powers of the people in the 
most democratic of the comitia were in full vigour 
at the time at which we have now arrived. Purther, 
a change in a democratic direction had been made 
in the constitution of the co7iiitia centw'iata. It was 
now mixed with the comitia tributa. In what way 
this was done is not exactly Imown, but it was pro- 
bably by dividing, not the whole body of the people 
into classes, but each of the tribes into classes, and 
then again into centuries. Although it is undoubt- 
edly the case that this change (whatever its exalct 
nature may have been) had the effect of giving a more 
democratic character to the comitia centuriata than 
it had formerly possessed, yet it stiff remained more 
aristocratic than the comitia tributa; and as it was at 
the option of the magistrates who had the right of 
assembling the people in the comitia, to caff them 
together in either form, it was often possible for one 
magistrate to reverse by means of one of them what had 
been enacted by the other. The powers of the third 
comitia {cuviata) were now altogether nominal. The 
other of the two changes above referred to was this. 
The upper families (not now the patricians, but those 
wealthy and influential families, whether patrician 
or plebeian, which managed to keep to themselves 
almost all the posts of honour and power, and along 
with the equestrian order, and all the supporters of 
their privileges generally, assumed the title of opti- 
mates) not only secured to themselves almost exclu- 
sively the lucrative management of the provinces, 
but contrived to bring by one means or other into 
their own hands all the cultivated lands of Italy, 
whether originally public land or the private property 
of the farming class. Thus vast numbei’S of the middle 
class of citizens were reduced to absolute want, and 
driven from their homes. To remedy this the two 
Gracchi, Tiberius and Cains, successively proposed 
measures for the better distribution of the land, 
and in general for the relief of the destitute classes. 
They thus, as was natural, incurred the violent hatred 
of the nobles, and both of them lost their lives in 
the party struggles that ensued. When no other 
means was found of avail to destroy the influence of 
the Gracchi the nobles raised the cry that they were 
aiming at kingship, a cry always fatal at Rome, how- 
ever unreasonable, and the mere suggestion of the 
thing procured the death of each of them, the one 
in 133 B.a, the other ten years later (123 B.c.) No 
sooner was the younger of them (Gains) dead than 
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all the enactments due to him were abrogated, and 
the people found themselves in a condition still worse 
than the}’^ had been in before, a cause of ever-renewed 
stnfe. 

The only important external war that was carried 
on during this period was with the tribes in the south- 
east of Claul beyond the iUps. The E.omans had 
formed an alliance with the Greek colony of Mas- 
silia (jMarseilles), in aid of which they were twice i 
called in to quell the Gallic tribes who had risen 
against it (first in 154 B.C., and next in 125 B.c.) On 
the second occasion, after putting down the risen 
tribes (125-123), they kept possession of the con- 
quered country, and made it a Koman province (Pro- 
dncia Gallia — Provence). 

The two most violent adversaries produced by these 
party struggles — IMarius, belonging to the party of 
the people, and SuUa to that of the nobles — both 
gained their first distinction in a war that arose in 
Numidia in Africa. Jugurtha, the grandson of that 
Masinissa who became the ally of Pome about the 
time of the conclusion of the Second Punic war, 
having been left heir to the ICingdom of Numidia 
jointly vdth two cousins, put one of them to death 
(IIS), and when the survivor appealed to the Pomans 
and obtained from them an award according to which 
he was to receive half the iCingdom of Numidia, con- 
tested his claim by arms, and ultimately subdued and 
put him to death also (112). In the same year Pome 
declared war against Jugurtha, who, however, by brib- 
ing the generals, managed for some time to keep them 
from seriously attacking him. Put at last the Pomans 
determined to push the war and punish Jugurtha; 
for the inactivity of their army had brought disgrace 
on the Poman name. Metellus, an able general and 
upright man, was accordingly appointed to carry on 
the war; but while he was taking efficient measures 
for bringing it to a close he. was recalled, and replaced 
by Marius, one who had at first . gone out with the 
army in the exercise of a very subordinate command. 
When the elections were coming on at Pome he left 
the army, returned to Pome, offered himself as candi- 
date for the consulship on the popular side, was elected, 
and intrusted with the command of the army he had 
just left. Thus it happened that under him the war 
was actually terminated; but it was through the 
schemes of Sulla, who was then a petty officer in the 
army of Marius, as Marius himself had been in that 
of Metellus, and who induced the King of Mauri- 
tania, to whom Jugurtha had fled, to deliver up the 
f refugee (106 b.c.) Of this Sulla boasted to the end 
of his life, to the gi’eat vexation of Marius, who 
would have taken Jugurtha captive in a short time 
had not Sulla anticipated him. From this time for- 
ward those two appear as constant rivals and enemies. 
Every high office and position of power were sought 
by both at once. Whenever there was any expedi- 
tion on hand there was a bitter contest between them, 
supported by their respective parties, for the con- 
ducting of it. Thus it fell to Marius to repel the 
invasions of the province of Govil by the Cimbri and 
Teutones in 102-101 B.c.; and to SuUa to put down 
the Poman allies in Italy, who rose in 90 B.c. to 
demand the right of equal citizenship with the natives 
of Pome. This war, Imown as the Social war, lasted 
for tv^o years (90-88 B.c.), and ended in the victory 
of the Pomans, who, however, found it advisable to 
concede the franchise to the Italian tribes to prevent 
another rising. In the same year in which this war 
was concluded it fell to Sulla, after a violent struggle, 
to carry on the war against Mithildates, lung of 
Pontus, in Asia Minor, to punish him for his attempt 
to. raise the Greek states and the Poman tributaries 
in Asia IMinor in revolt against Pome. As soon as 
Sulla had left Pome, however, Marius, with the help 


of his own party, succeeded in getting a reversal of the 
decree by which Sulla was made general against the 
Asiatic king, and in securing the command for him- 
self. Put the power once given was not so easily 
resumed. Sulla, on receiving the order to give up 
his command, only answered by leading his army 
back to Pome and compelling the people to jjronounce 
Marius and twelve of his confederates traitors. He 
then set forth on his expedition, toolc Athens by storm, 
devastated Greece, and compelled Mithridates to flee, 
thus confirming the power of Pome in those parts 
in which that Asiatic prince had sought to shake her 
influence (86-84 B.c.) 

On his return to the city Sulla felt himself at 
liberty to take his revenge on the jMarian party 
(Marius himself ha^dng died in the meantime) for 
the atrocities it had been guilty of towards his own 
party in his absence; and he took it in full measure. 
Four thousand of them he caused to be massacred 
in the circus in one day; and then got rid of all the 
chief men of the democratic party by proscription. 
(See PROSCKIPTION.) He was now appointed dictator 
for an unlimited term (81), and as such passed a 
series of measures the general object of which was 
to restore to the constitution its former aristocratic 
or oligarchical character. The chief of these were 
one which deprived the tribunes of their main powers, 
and another which decreed that all the judges should 
be chosen from the senate; but both of these were 
repealed ten years later. In the beginning of 79 B.O. 
Sulla retired into private life, and he died the year 
following. 

The man who now came most prominently before 
the public eye was Pompey, one of Sulla’s generals. 
He was thus an adherent of the aristocratic party, to 
which he remained attached for some years longer, 
then broke with it, and ultimately joined it again, 
became its leader, and fell with it. His first impor- 
tant achievement was the subjugation of the remnant 
of the democratic or Marian party that had gathered 
round Sertorius in Spain (76-72). On his return he 
extinguished aU that remained of an insiurection of 
slaves (71), and in 70 B.c. was consul. It was now 
that be renounced liis allegiance to the aristocratic 
party, and began to seek the favour of the people, 
with which view he proposed and passed the laws by 
wbich the two clrief measures of Sulla were repealed. 
In 67 B.c. he drove the pirates from the Mediterranean, 
and afterwards reduced the level part of Cilicia, 
which he made into aKoman province. He was then 
appointed to continue the war that had been renewed 
against Mithridates, Idng of Pontus. This prince 
had mean tune repeated his attempts to curtail .the 
power of the Homans in Asia Minor, and had made 
incursions into Koman territory; but after being 
compelled by Lucullus to retire first to his own king- 
dom, then to the neighbouring Idngdom of Armenia, 
he was finally subdued by Pompey, who formed part 
of his dominions in Asia Minor into a Poman pro- 
■\dnce, and distributed the rest among Idngs -sv ho were 
the vassals of Pome. In 64 B.c. Pompey put an end 
to the dynasty of the Seleucidse in %ria, and con- 
I verted their kingdom into a province, and in 63 B.c. 

■ advanced southwards into Judea, which he made 
I tributary to Pome. All these anangements were 
I made by him of his own authority. In the very year 
1 in which they were completed a member of the aris- 
tocratic party, the great orator Cicero, had earned 
great distinction by detecting and frustrating the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. See Catiline. 

Only three years alter these events (60) a union 
took place at Pome of great importance in the history 
immediately subsequent. Cains J uHus Cresar, one 
who had attached himself to the democratic party, 
-Pompey, and Crassus, formed wbat is called the first 
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triumvirate, that is, union of three men; and prac- 
tically, by flattering and gratifying the mob, took the 
government of the Eoman Empire into their own 
hands. On the part of Ciesar this was the first step 
in a career which culminated in the overthrow of the 
republic, and his own elevation to the position of 
sovereign of the empire. His next step was, after 
his consulship in 59 B.O., to get the province of Gaul 
(that is, the Roman part in the south-east) secured 
to himself for five years with a moderate army, which 
were afterwards continued to him for other five years. 
This time he employed in training his army by con- 
stant wars with the Gauls, and also with the Germans 
and Britons, and in rendering it devotedly attached 
to himself. The results of these wars were, first, to 
extend the Roman dominion in Gaul as far as the 
Rhine, and secondly, to put in his hands an instru- 
ment for carrying out further designs. While Caesar 
had been thus employing his time in Gaul, Pompey 
had been staying at Rome increasing his influence 
with the aristocratic party. Most had now come to 
see that a struggle between the two was inevitable, 
and the only doubt was as to which of the two was 
the stronger. The short civil war of 49-48 B.c., and 
the great battle of Pharsalia in the latter year, 
decided this. Pompey’s army was utterly routed; 
he himself was compelled to flee, and having gone to 
Egypt was there murdered. In a short time Cmsar 
utterly subdued the remains of the Pompeian party, 
and by his wise clemency attached the Romans to 
himself. He was loaded with honours, and after the 
final overthrow of his enemies was virtually king in 
Rome. Numidia, which had sided with Pompey, was 
in 46 B.c. reduced by Cmsar to a Roman ju’ovince. 
There were still, however, some firm friends of the 
old republic who did not see that its day was irrevo- 
cably past, and man}^ others envious of the fortune 
of Cassar and cherishing private grudges against him. 
Among these a conspiracy was formed, and by the 
members of it he was, as is well known, put to death 
on the Ides (15th) of March, 44 b.c. 

The republic was now restored, but only for a brief 
space. The main result of the conspiracy was that 
the first place in Rome had again to be contested. 
The competitors this time were Octavianus, the 
grand-nephew and adopted son of Cjesar, then only 
nineteen, and Mark Antony, one of Caesar’s generals. 
In 43 B.C. these two fonned with Lepidus what is 
kno-wn as the second triumvirate; and after avenging 
the death of Caesar and putting an end to the repub- 
lican party in the battle of Philippi (42), Octavianus 
and Antony, casting off Lepidus, who was a weak- 
ling, divided the empire between them, the former 
fearing Rome and the West and the latter the East. 
In ten years they were ripe for war, and each began 
to collect large armaments with a view to it. In the 
naval battle of Actium (31 b.c.) Antony was defeated. 
After his defeat he fled to Egypt, whose queen was 
his ally, and had been present at the battle. But 
thither he was pursued by the victor; and seeing 
that Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, was about to 
fall into the conqueror’s hands, he put an end to his 
own life. At the same time the Egyptian queen, the 
last of the Ptolemies, made away with herself; and 
Oct avian, entering her capital, added her ringdom, 
the last remnant of the Macedonian monarchy of 
Alexander, to the dominions of Rome. Egypt thus 
became the first province of the Roman Empire 
strictly so called, for even the shadoAv of the republic 
had now disappeared (30 b.c.) Not long after this 
Octavian received the title of Augustus (sacred, 
venerable), the name by which he is Imowh in history 
as the first of the Roman emperors. 

Various circumstances conduced to render it easy 
for Augustus to inaugurate the RoroAn Empire. 


His own victories and his relationship to Julius 
Caesar gave him a better claim than any one else to 
the rank of emperor; and the minds of the people 
were now thoroughly prepared to submit to the 
empire. The better classes were by this time utterly 
wearied of the civil strife and carnage that had so 
long prevailed, and were glad to accept any govern- 
ment that offered the prospect of order and rest, and 
the gi*eat mass of the people had now lost that lieroic 
spirit and love of freedom which distinguished them 
in their early histor}’’, and only desired, as a Roman 
satirist of a later date says, bread and public spec- 
tacles, for both of which they looked to their rulers. 
It is a remarkable fact that under the empire a large 
part of the populace were absolutely idle and depended 
for their support upon the supplies of grain which the 
emperors brought from the provinces and distributed 
among them. In his administration of the empire 
Augustus acted with great judgment. He avoided 
the name of king, so obnoxious to the Romans, and 
adhered to most of the republican forms of govern- 
ment. The senate acted the part of a council of state. 
The republican magistrates were still elected by the 
popular assemblies, but they were elected pretty much 
at the dictation of the emperor, and were destitute of 
any real power beyond what the emperor pleased to 
intrust to them. He contrived in course of time to 
obtain for himself all the offices of highest authority, 
those of consul, imperator and proconsul in all the 
provinces, magister moruni and ])ontifex maximus, as 
well as the powers of a tribune, and all these he got 
renewed from time to time. Eor the maintenance of 
order he established a city militia {cohortes urhanm)^ 
and for his protection a body-guard {cohortes pros- 
toriance). Another judicious arrangement of Augustus 
was the division of the provinces of the empire into 
two classes, imperial and senatorial, undertaldng to 
govern the former himself (by means of legates), 
while he permitted the senate to distribute the others 
among proconsuls and propraetors, as had been done 
under the republic, with this difference only, that 
they were now paid. (See Province.) Into the class 
of imperial provinces he put all those in which the 
power of Rome was not yet firmly established, thus 
seeming to assume to himself the most troublesome 
task, while his real object was to keep to himself all 
those provinces which afforded any pretext for the 
maintenance of an army. 

The reign of Augustus is chiefly remarkable as the 
golden age of Roman literature, but it was a reign 
also of conquest and territorial acquisition. Before 
the annexation of Egypt Pannonia had been added to 
the Roman dominions (35 B.c.), and by the subsequent 
conquest of Moesia, Noricum, Rhtetia, and Vinde- 
licia, the Roman frontier was extended to the Danube 
along its whole course. Gaul and Spain also were 
now finally and completely subdued. The empire of 
Augustus thus stretched from the Atlantic 'to the 
Euphrates, and from the Rhine and the Danube to 
the deserts of Africa. The districts in Asia Minor 
west of the Euphrates that were not yet directly 
subject to Rome were completely under Roman 
influence, and were reduced to Roman provinces by 
the following emperors. A war that was earned on 
under Augustus with the Germans, and of which some 
account be found in the article Geriiany, was 
less successful than his other wars. Augustus died 
in A.D. 14. 

The empire that may be said to have begun with 
Augustus lasted, at least nominally, for more than 
500 years, till a.d. 476; but long as this period is, it 
is one comparatively barren in events. After the 
time of the first emperor Rome ceases to advance 
'with the rapid and unceasing strides that we have 
hitherto seen her making, and although she still, at 
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considerable intervals, makes accessions of territory, 
she is principally engaged in defending her vast fron- 
tiers against the barbarian tribes that dwell round 
them. There is a considerable sameness in the chron- 
icles of her long succession of emperors, most of whom 
it -will be enough to name. The main results of this 
period of Home’s history were the spread of Homan 
civilization to her remotest provinces (all of which 
were now better governed than under the republic), 
the gradual formation and codification of a body of 
law that has formed the basis of that of most of the 
subsequent civilized nations of Europe, and the slow 
growth of Christianity within it into a power which 
was able to take its place as a civilizing agency after 
its falL 

Augustus was succeeded by his step-son, Tiberius, 
under whom the monarchy became a tyranny. He 
gathered the body-guard or prjetorian cohorts, which 
had previously been scattered over the different 
regions of the city, into a fortified camp in the north- 
east of the city. Being thus united these troops 
became a formidable instrument of oppression in the 
hands of the emperors, often, however, an object of 
terror to the emperors themselves, whom they at 
times made and unmade at pleasure. Under Tiberius 
the popular assemblies ceased to be held, and their 
electoral functions were transferred to the senate. 
Tiberius died in a.d. 37, and was succeeded by his 
grand-nephew, Caligula, and he again in a.d. 41 by 
his uncle, Claudius, who was forcibly raised to the 
post by the imperial body-guard. Neither of these 
two reigns was in any way remarkable. On the 
death of Claudius in a.d. 54 his son Nero, the last of 
the family of the Caesars, became emperor, and he 
reigned till A.D. 68. The only things worthy of 
mention that happened during his reign were a fire 
by which a great part of Home was destroyed (64), 
and a persecution of the Christians (to whom the fire 
was ascribed), which followed, and in which St. 
Peter and St. Paul are supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom. Nero was followed by three unworthy 
emperors, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, whose united 
reigns make up not much more than a year; and in 
A.D. 69 the last of the three was succeeded by Vespa- 
sian, then general of the Syrian army, and on the 
point of marching to the siege of Jerusalem. The 
completion of this enterprise he left to his son Titus, 
by whom, after an obstinate resistance, the city was 
taken a.d. 70. The same reign is remarkable also in 
connection mth ourselves, for in the course of it 
Agi’icola conquered Britain' as far as the Grampians, 
and reduced it to a Homan province (77). Vespasian 
was succeeded in a.d. 79 by his son Titus, whose 
short reign (79-81) is memorable for the first recorded 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius (79), which overwhelmed 
the towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, from the 
excavation of which in modern times so important 
results have been obtained with regard to classical 
antiquities. After Titus his tyrannical brother 
Domitian reigned till his death by assassination in 
A.D. 96, when an aged senator, Nerva, was proclaimed 
as his successor. Nerva’s reign was short (96-98) 
but beneficent, and he was followed by four emperors, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Amtoninus Pius, and Marcus Aure- 
lius, who reigned for more than eighty years, and 
under whom the countries malting up the Homan 
Empire enjoyed in common more good government, 
peace, and prosperity than ever before or after. 
Trajan (98-117) was a warlike prince, and added 
several provinces to the Homan Empire. The first 
of these w'as Dacia, qn the north of the Danube, cor- 
responding to the modem Molda^da, Walachia, and 
Transylvania, which was reduced to a Homan pro- 
vince at the end of two wars (101-103 and 104-106). 
The next were Armenia and Mesopotamia, in the 
Vou XII; ^ ’ 


east of the empire beyond the Euphrates, which he 
obtained after a war with the Parthians (114-116). 
He also subjected the region on the north between 
the sources of the Danube and the Upper Hhine (now 
the Black Eorest), and distributed it among Gallic 
and Teutonic settlers, who were required to pay an 
annual tribute to Home of one-tenth of their fruit, 
grain, and cattle, whence this district was called the 
Tithe Lands. A rampart, still known as the Devil’s 
Wall (which see), was constructed to protect this 
territory on the north. The reign of Trajan was the 
culminating epoch of the Homan Empire, both with 
respect to extent of dominion and eminence in art, 
especially architecture. Hadrian (117-138), the 
adopted son of Trajan, was of a more pacific cha- 
racter. In a treaty with the Parthians he surren- 
dered to them all Trajan’s Asiatic conquests, and 
although these were afterwards recovered by the 
Homans they were never finnly held, but were a 
continual subject of contest between them and the 
empire on the east, whether Parthian or Persian. 
Having thus given up the only part of his dominions 
which was likely to involve him in war Hadrian 
devoted himself entirely to the internal affairs of his 
empire. He himself visited almost aU parts of it in 
order to satisfy himself that the administration was 
well conducted It was in his reign that the southern 
Homan waU or rampart between the Tyne and the 
Solway Eii'th was erected to protect the Homan pro- 
vince of Britain from the incursions of the barbarous 
tribes on the north. His reign is also memorable for 
the final dispersion of the Jews after the suppression 
of a desperate revolt (132-135). Antoninus Pius 
(138-161) was like-vvise the adopted son of his prede- 
cessor, and was quite as pacific as Hadrian in his 
.character. Under him the machinery of the provin- 
cial administration and the s^^stem of Homan law 
were developed in all their details. In his reign the 
northern wall in Britain between the Eorth and Clyde 
was constructed. The next emperor, Marcus Aure- 
lius (161-180), was both the son-in-law and the 
adopted son of Antoninus Pius. He combined the 
qualities of a philosopher (by which epithet he is 
often designated) and of an able and energetic ruler. 
On mounting the throne he admitted, under the name 
of L. Aurelius Verus, and vnth the title of Augustus, 
L. Ceionius Commodus, who had been adopted along 
with himself by Antoninus Pius, to an equal share 
of power, thus affording the first example of two 
emperors reigning at once. Veins died in 1 69, leaving 
Aurelius sole emperor. The reign of this emperor 
was much disturbed by frontier wars, first vdth the 
Parthians on the east and afterwards with the Mar- 
comanni and Quadi in the north. But Aurelius was 
successful against all his enemies. 

Commodus (180-192), the son and successor of 
Aurelius, inherited none of his father’s good qualities, 
and his reign, from which Gibbon dates the decline 
of the Homan Empire, presents a complete contrast 
to those of the five preceding emperors. He purchased 
peace with his enemies, and tyrannized over his sub- 
jects. His reign was cut short by a conspiracy, in 
which he himself was put to death. The conspirators 
raised Pertinax to the throne, but as he turned out 
to be a different man from what they expected him 
to be they murdered him in March of the following 
year (193), upon which the praetorian cohorts offered 
the empire to the highest bidder. It was purchased 
by Didius Julianus, who was, however, himself mur- 
dered little more than two months after. Meanwhile 
three generals in different parts of the empire had 
been summoned by their soldiei’s to fill the vacant 
throne — Septimius Severus in Illyria, Albinus in 
Gaul, and Pescennius Niger in Asia. Of these thi’ee 
Severus was the ablest, and he ultimately managed 
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to secure the prize for himself, lidcling himself, of the 
other two competitors partly by artifice and partly 
by superior generalship. He reigned from 193 to 211, 
dm'mg which time he restored the empire to its former 
prestige. He reconquered Mesopotamia from the 
Parthians, but in Britain he confined the Eoman 
province to the limit of Hadrian’s Wall, which he 
restored. He died at York, leaving the empire to his 
two sons, Antoninus Caracalla and Geta, the latter 
of whom was soon after murdered by his brother. 
Caracalla, whose general government was in complete 
correspondence with tliis commencement, was assassin- 
ated in 217 by Macrinus, the prtefect of the praetorian 
guards, while on an expedition against the Parthians. 
Macrinus himself now assumed the empire, but in 
the following year (218) Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
was raised to the empue by his soldiers, and Maciinus 
haring been defeated by him was soon afterwards 
put to death. Elagabalus was in his turn murdered 
by the praetorians in 222, when they raised Alexander 
Severns to the throne. He reigned till 235, and 
showed himself to be the ablest ruler that the empire 
had had since Septimius Severus. He made several 
sound reforms in the government, and was the first 
emperor who openly extended his protection to the 
Christians. His reign is also memorable for an event 
which occurred outside of his dominions — ^the over- 
throw of the Parthian rule by the Persians and the 
foundation of the new Persian Empire of the Sassa- 
nidas (226). 

Alexander Severus was put to death in a rising of 
the soldiers, which took place while he was engaged 
on an exjjedifcion to the Rhine, and his death was 
followed by a period of the greatest confusion, in 
which numerous emperors, sometimes elected by the 
senate, sometimes by the soldiers, followed one 
another at short intervals, or claimed the empire 
simultaneously. These were Maximinus (235-238), 
the murderer of Alexander Severus, the two Gordi- 
ani in Africa (237), Pupienus and Balbinns (238), a 
third Gordian (238-244). The reign of Philip the 
Arab, which now followed (244-249) was a period of 
somewhat more repose, and is memorable for the 
celebration in 247 of the mill ennium of the founda- 
tion of the city of Rome. His successor Decius, a 
senator of severe manners, and df the old Roman 
type, found an early death, in a war with the Goths 
(251), a Gennan tribe that had migrated to the 
Lower Danube, and thence made incursions by sea 
and by land into the Roman Empire. After his 
death the dissolution of the empire appeared to be 
near. In the various provinces of the empire the 
generals of the Roman aianies were saluted by their 
soldiers as generals, so that this period is often 
spoken of by the historians of the time as that of 
the thirty tyrants. Those generally named as em- 
perors during this period of anarchy are Gallus (251— 
253), ri^milianus (253), Yalerianus (253-260), Gal- 
Henus (along ndth his father Yalerianus, 253-260; 
alone, 260-268). Meanwhile the emphe was ravaged 
on the east by the Persian Idng Shapur (Sapores), 
while the German tribes and confederations (Goths, 
Eranlvs, Alemanni) invaded it on the north. Claudius 
Gothicus (268-270), the successor of GaUienus, dis- 
tinguished himself during his short reign as an able 
general He earned his surname by victories over 
the Goths. The empire -was again consolidated under 
Aurelian (270-275). He subdued aU the other 
claimants to the imperial dignity, and put an end to 
the Kingdom of Palmyra, which Odenathus had set 
up on an oasis in Syria, and which was now governed 
by his heroic consort Zenobia. On the other hand 
tie smTendered the province of Dacia to the northern 
enemies of Rome, and gave the Roman colonists and 
Romanized inhabitants of that province settlements 


in Moesia, on the right bank of the Danube. He 
also surrounded Rome with walls, which on the left 
bank of the Tiber stand to this day. His successor 
Tacitus (275-276), who boasted of being descended 
from the historian of that name, perished in an expe- 
dition against the Goths, and was succeeded by Pro- 
bus, a brave and upright man, who began to make 
various provisions for increasing the internal pros- 
perity of his empire, but was murdered by his soldiers , 
after a reign of six years (282). He was followed 
by Carus, who died in the following year (283) 
while carrying on a war against the Persians. He 
had adopted his two sons, Numerianus and Carinus, 
as joint emperors; but the foimer w'as slain in 284.^ 
and the latter in 285, when Diocletian, who had in 
the year before (284) been called to the empire by 
his troops, was thus left in undisputed possession of 
the throne. 

The reign of Diocletian is remarkable, as affording 
the first example of that division of the empire which 
ultimately led to the formation of the empire of the 
Y^est and the empire of the East. Einding the num- 
ber of the barbarian riolators of the Roman frontier 
too great for him he adopted as joint-emperor Maxi- 
mian, to whom he gave in 285 the title of Cfesar, 
and in 286 that of Augustus; and in 292 each of , 
these associated with himself another, to whom the 
title of Cassar was allowed. Diocletian took Ga- 
lerius, and IMaximian his son-in-law Constantins 
Chlorus. These four now dirided the empire between 
them. Diocletian assumed the government of the 
East vdth Thrace, allotting to Galerius the Illyrian 
provinces; Maximian assumed Italy, Africa, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean; and left to Con- 
stantins Spain, Gaul, and Britain. By this arrange- 
ment the empire temporarily acquired a new solidity 
and strength. This state of affairs continued till 
305, when Diocletian, wearied of the task of govern- 
ment, abdicated, and compelled his colleague Maxi- 
mian to do so lilcewise. On the abdication of Dio- 
cletian there ensued a period of change and disorder, 
which did not end till in 323 Constantine, the son of 
Constantins Chlorus, by his victory over his brother- 
in-law, Licinius, was left sole master of the empire. 
Eor the details of this period see CoNSTiVJNTiNE. 

The reign of Constantine is important for several 
reasons. In the first place, his mother having been 
a Christian, he had through her influence been renn 
dered favourable to the new religion, to which by the| ' 
Edict of hlilan, issued in 312 before he had become^ 
sole emperor, he allowed toleration, and after his^ 
becoming sole emperor gave a preference above aU 
other religions, without exactly maldng it the state 
religion. He introduced the celebration of the Sun- 
day, founded many churches, granted exemption 
from taxation to the clergy, and separate jurisdiction 
to the bishops. He was not himself baptized till 
shortly before his death. Secondly, it w^as he that 
removed the seat of government from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, which was hence called Constantinople (330). 
Thirdly, he completely reorganized the imperial ad- 
ministration. He abolished the praetorian cohorts, 
and incorporated them with the other troops (312). 
He separated the civil from the militax'y administra- 
tion, and for the better government' of the empire 
redivided it into four prefectures, thirteen dioceses, 
and 120 prorinces, which were managed by various 
grades of officials, the highest of which were in strict 
dependence on the central government, the next in 
order upon these, and so on doAvn to the lowest. A 
similar scheme had been devised but not carried out 
by Diocletian. Constantine died in 337, leaving the 
empire to his three sous Constantine II., Constantins, 
and Constans. But quarrels among themselves, and 
wars with other claimants to the throne, disturbed 
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their reign, till in 353 Constantins by the overthrow 
and death of all other competitors found himself sole 
emperor. During this time the Alemanni, a German 
confederation already referred to, had invaded and 
occupied the tithe-lands, whence they made inroads 
into Homan Gaul, which they attem]3ted to subdue. 
Against them Julian, a cousin of Constantins, was 
now operating, and operating with success. Envious 
of these successes Constantins recalled the best part 
of the troops engaged under Julian, but they instead 
of obeymg the call tiu’bulently proclaimed their 
leader Uhen at Pans) emperor. While Julian was 
preparing to answer the call Constantins died at 
Tarsus (361), whereupon he succeeded quietly to the 
dignity that he thought of contending for. The 
reign of this emperor, called the apostate, because he 
was more inclined to the civilization and mythology 
of ancient Greece than to Christianity, was distin- 
guished for the impartial administration of justice 
and the success of the Homan arms; but was unfor- 
tunately cut short by the death of the emperor in an 
expedition against the Persians (363). Julian was 
succeeded by Jovian, who reigned less than one 
year; and after his death (364) the empire was again 
divided, Valens (364—378) obtaining the eastern por- 
tion, and Valentinian (364-375) the western. Prom 
this division, which took place in 364, the final sepa- 
ration of the eastern and western empires is often 
dated; but there was at least a virtual, if not a 
formal, reunion of the empires thirty years later, and 
we will therefore carry on them joint history to that 
point. 

In the reigns of Yalens and Yalentinian liappened 
the first of that great series of events knovm as the 
migration of nations, which ended in the overthrow 
of the Homan Empire in the West, and the foundation 
of the modern political system of Europe. At that 
tune great hordes of Huns, a wild nomadic people of 
repulsive appearance, streamed into Europe from the 
stepi^es of Central Asia. After subduing the eastern 
Goths (Ostrogoths) they attacked those of the west 
(Yisigoths); but these, since they had akeady been 
converted to Christianity, were allowed by Yalens to 
cross from the left to the right bank of the Danube, 
and settle in Mcesia, where they remained in posses- 
sion of their arms. In their new homes the}^ found 
tbemselves exposed to the oppression and rapacity of 
the Homan governors, and when they could no longer 
brook such treatment they rose in rebellion, and 
pressing southwards met and defeated Yalens in the 
sangumary battle of Adrianople, in the flight from 
which the empex’or lost his life (378). They then 
turned westwards, spreading desolation allround them, 
and threatened Italy on the north-east. At this 
time the Y^est was ruled over b}^ Gratian and Yalen- 
tinian II., the two sons of Yalentinian I., whom they 
had succeeded in 375. Gratian the Elder, feeling 
himself unable to cope with the Goths, had recourse 
in liis distress to the brave general Theodosius, then 
living in retmement in Spain, and appointed him 
emperor of the East. Theodosius accepted the nomina- 
tion, and speedily put an end to the Gothic war, 
settling some of the Goths in the lands that had 
previously been assigned to them on the south of the 
Danube, and receiving others as mercenaries into the 
Homan armies. Some time after (383) Gratian was 
slain in a rebellion headed by Maximus, a provincial 
governor who aimed at the empire for himself. His 
endeavour was, however, frustrated by Theodosius, 
who defeated Maximus, andconfiimed Yalentinian II. 
(whose sister he had married) in the possession of the 
throne. Nine years later (392) Yalentinian also fell 
a victim to a conspiracy, in consequence of which 
Eugenius was proclaimed emperor of the AVest; but 
Theodosius, having defeated and slain this claimant 


(394), united the whole empire under his sway, for 
although his son Honorius had been proclaimed 
Augustus in the previous year, he was still a mere 
boy of ten years of age. It is not unimportant to 
mention here as an illustration of the height to which 
the moral and spiritual power of Christianity had by 
this time grown, that on one occasion this great 
emperor submitted on the demand of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, to make a public avowal of penitence for 
an act of cruelty of which he had been guilty. 

The union of the East and Y^est, which now took 
place under Theodosius, lasted for only a ver}’^ short 
time, for it terminated with the death of that 
emperor in the beginning of the following j’-ear (395), 
and the two sections of the empire were never again 
united. By his will Theodosius left the Eastern or 
Byzantine Empire to his elder son Aicadius, while 
the Western Empire, comprehending Italy, Africa, 
S23ain, Gaul, Britain, and the western half of Illyria, 
was left to his younger son Honorius, who was to be 
under the guardianship of the able and energetic 
Stilicho. The further Mstory of the Homan Empire 
in the East will be found in the article Byzantine 
Empire, and the remainder of our ixresent sketch will 
be confined to the empire in the West. 

In 402 Alaric, Idng of the Yisigoths, who, as above 
stated, were settled on the south of the Danube, was 
incited by the minister of Arcadius to invade Italy, 
but he was soon forced to withdraw on account of 
the losses he suffered in battle (403). Scarcely had 
these enemies retreated when great hosts of heathen 
Teutonic tribes, Yandals, Burgundians, SuevI, and 
others, under the leadershij) of Hhadagais, made 
an irruption into Italy on the north; but these also 
W’-ere overcome by Stilicho (in the battle of Efesulse 
or Elorence), and compelled to withdraw (406). The 
ruins of the Teutonic army cast themselves upon 
Gaul, where, after a long course of plundering, the 
Burgundians settled on the Hhone and JMount Jura, 
and founded a Idngdom that stretched from the 
Yosges to the Mediterranean. The Yandals and 
Suevi finally crossed the Pyrenees, and both settled 
for a time in Spain, the Suevi in the north-west, and 
the Yandals in the south. Embarrassed by the 
number of his enemies Stilicho had deemed it advis- 
able to conclude an alliance with the Yisigothic king 
Alaric, and to jiromise to pay him yearly a certain 
sum of money. His enemies now took adv^antage of 
this to accuse him of treason, and have him con- 
demned and executed (408), after which they repu- 
diated the treaty with Alaric. At this Alaric was 
naturally enraged, and he marched into Italy to force 
the Homan government into compliance with his 
demands. He advanced up to the walls of Home, 
and when the gov^ernment (stationed at Hav^enna) 
still refused to make any terms of peace, besieged 
and ultimately took by storm the former mistress of 
the world, afterwards allowing his army three days’ 
plunder of the city (410). Shortly after Alaric died, 
and his brother-in-law Athaulf (Adolphus) then con- 
cluded a treaty vrith Honorius, and rethed into Gaul, 
where the Yisigoths founded in the south-west a 
kingdom, that extended originally from the Garonne 
to the Ebro (412). About this time also the Homans 
practically surrendered Britain, by withdrawing their 
forces from it, and thus leaving it a prey to Scan- 
dinavian pirates and northern savages. Honorius 
reigned till 423, and after an interval of two years, 
during wHich a usurper, Joannes, claimed the throne, 
was succeeded by his nephew Yalentinian III., then 
a child of six yeai-s old. The government w^as really 
in the hands of Aetius, an able soldier and states- 
man. . During the greater part of his administration 
Aetius managed to prevent the influx of barbarians 
on the north, but on the other hand the loss to the 
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empire of the province of Africa was in a great 
measure attributable to him. With Bonifacius, the 
governor of that province, he lived at enmity, and 
Bonifacius fearing the hostile measm’es of Aetius 
called to his aid the Vandals from Spain, under their 
leader Genseric. Genseric readily obeyed the call 
(429), and although Boniface speedily repented of 
the step he had taken, and opposed the progress of 
the Vandals in ALfrica, it was too late. The province 
was wrested from the empire, and a VandaUc king- 
dom set up in its place. 

About the middle of the fifth century the Boman 
Empire was fast hastening to its close. It had already 
been deprived of almost all its members in the north, 
west, and south : only in the north of Gaul a strip of 
territory still remained under a Boman governor. 
In Italy itself the maintenance of the empire depended 
chiefly on the abilities of a single man. Just then 
the Huns, who since their last appearance had been 
settled in Pannonia (a region corresponding in great 
part to the modern Hungary), left their settlements 
in immense numbers under their king Attila, and 
in conjunction with various subject or allied Teutonic 
tribes destroyed the royal house of Burgundy at 
Worms, and then invaded what remained of the Bo- 
man province of Gaul. Here, in a great battle fought 
on the Catalaunian plains in 451 (see France — His- 
tory), Aetius managed to check their career in that 
direction, but they immediately turned south into 
Italy, -where they destroyed Aquileia, took Milan, 
Pavia, A^erona, and Padua by storm, laid waste fche 
fruitful valle}^ of the Po, and were already advancing 
on Borne when the Boman bishop, Leo I., succeeded 
in inducing them to conclude a peace with Valen- 
tinian, and withdraw. Soon after their leader Attila 
died (453), and after that the Huns were no longer 
formidable. In 454 Valentinian slew with his own 
hand Aetius, the last pillar of the empire. In the 
year following (455) the death of AT’alentinian himself 
was contrived by Petroniua Maximus, who was named 
his successor. To avenge her husband’s death Eud- 
oxia, the -widow of Valentinian, is said to have appealed 
to the Vandals for help, and however that may be, 
the Vandals did actually soon after land under 
Genseric at Ostia, whereupon they proceeded to 
Borne, which they took and afterwards plundered for 
fourteen days, showing so little regard to the works 
of art it contained as to give to the word vandalism 
the sense it stiU expresses (455). They then retmmed 
to Africa -^suth their booty and prisoners. Meanwhile 
Petronius Maximus had been killed in the same year 
in which he had been named emperor (455), and had 
been succeeded by Avitus. Under him the Suevian 
Bicimer, the commander of the foreign mercenaries 
at Borne, attained such influence as to be able to set 
up and depose emperors at his pleasure. Before his 
death in Aug. 472, Majorianus (457-461), Severus 
(461-467), Anthemius (467-472), and Olybrius (472- 

473) succeeded Avitus and one another. After his 
death three other emperors followed. Glycerins (473- 

474) , Julius Hepos (474—475), and Bomulus Augus.^ 
tulus (475-476). The election of the last of these 
so-called emperors, who was the son of an ambitious 
general Orestes, had been seemed through the aid of 
the German troops in the pay of Borne, and these 
demanded as a reward a third part of the soil of 
Italy. AVhen this demand was refused, Odoacer, one 
of the boldest of their leaders, put Orestes to death, 
deposed his harmless son, to whom he allowed a^'resi- 
dence in Lower Italy with a pension, and assumed to 
himseK the title of Bing of Italy, thus putting an end 
to the political history of Borne, a.d. 476. 

Among the principal works on Boman history are 
the following: — L. de Beaufort, Sur I’incertitude des 
cinq premiers si^cles de I’histoire romaine, the first 


work in which the authenticity of the early history 
of ’Borne was questioned (Utrecht, 1738); Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Em- 
pire; Niebuhr’s History of Borne; Arnold’s History 
of Borne — to the end of the second Punic war ; Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s Inquiry into . the Credibility of the 
Early Boman History; H. G. Liddell’s History of 
Borne (two vols.) ; and Student’s History, by the 
same; Dyer’s History of the Kings of Borne; 
Mommsen’s History of Borne (down to b.o. 46; 
translated into English by W. P. Dickson, now six 
vols. — the original still uncompleted) ; lime’s History 
of Borne (five vols.); Long’s Decline of the Boman 
Bepublic (five vols.); Duruy’s History of Borne (six 
vols. — a finely illustrated work) ; Merivale’s History 
of the Bomans under the Empire (eight vols.) ; Bury’s 
History of the Later Boman Empire from Arcadius 
to Irene (a.d. 395-800, two vols.) ; Hodgkin’s Italy 
and her Invaders (eight vols.) ; Shuckburgh’s His- 
. tory of Borne. 

DescHption of the Ancient City . — The charm of 
beauty and dignity still lingers around the ruins of 
ancient, as well as the splendid structures of modem 
Borne, and brilliant recollections of every age are 
connected vuth the monuments which meet the pass- 
ing traveller at every step. The characteristics of 
ancient and modern times are nowhere so distinctly 
contrasted as within the walls of Borne.' Amcient 
Borne was built upon several hills, which are now 
in part indistinguishable owing to the vast quan- 
tities of rubbish with which the valleys are filled. 
(See the preceding historical sketch.) AVithin the 
city, in its -widest extent, the Tiber, the river on 
which it ‘Stands, has a general direction of north to 
south, but makes two nearly equal bends, the upper 
one to the west and the lower one to the east, so as 
to resemble the letter S. The upper bend incloses a 
large allu-vial flat, little raised above the level of the 
stream, and well kno-wn by the ancient name of 
the Campus Martins. This flat was altogether -with- 
out the seven-hilled city of Servius Tullius, by which 
ib was bounded on the east and south. On the north- 
east it was bounded by the Pincian Hill, which was 
also beyond the limits of the Servian city. (See 
Ca:\[PUS.) The eastern bank of "the Tiber was so low 
as to subject the city to frequent inundations. - The 
streets of ancient Borne were crooked and narrow. 
It was rebuilt, after its destruction by the Gauls in 
390 B.C., with great haste and without regard to 
regularity. It was greatly improved by Augustu.s 
by the addition of a number of handsome buildings, 
but the general character of the street architecture 
was not altered till after the fire that took place in 
Nero’s reign, when the new streets were made both 
-\Adde and straight. It is difficult to form an estimate 
of the population of Borne at its most flourishing 
period, but there appears ' to be good ground for 
believing that in the reign of Augustus it amounted to 
about 1,300,000, and in that of Trajan was not far short 
of 2,000,000. Borne is said to have been surrounded 
by walls at three different times. The first of these 
was ascribed to Bomulus, and inclosed only the ori- 
ginal city on the Palatine. It had three gates. The 
second wall, attributed to Servius Tullius, was much 
more extensive. It was 7 miles in length, and em- 
braced all the hills that gave to Borne the name of 
the City of Seven Hills, the Palatine, Saturnian 
or Capitoline, Aventine, Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline’ 
and Caelian. It did not include any part of the 
Janiculum on the right bank of the river, as it io 
often represented to have done. It consisted of a 
stone wall supported at the back by an agger or 
bank of earth, and there was a ditch outside 30 feet 
deep, and 100 feet wide at bottom. The wall was 
built of great blocks of stone, and without mortar. 
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A part of it divested of the agger is visible opposite 
the railway- station, on the departure side. The east 
side of the Capitoline HiU was left undefended by 
the Servian wall, as being sufficiently strong by 
nature; At two points the wall met the Tiber, and 
the river bank between them was also left without' 
any wall. The number of gates in this wall is un- 
certain. Pliny says thirty -seven, but this number 
is generally thought too large. Most probably it 
includes a number of mere openings in the wall, 
made to connect the Servian city with the suburbs 
after the wall had ceased to be the true boundary 
of the city, and when it was no longer required as 
a means of defence. The third wall is known as 
that of Aurelian, because it was begun and in great 
part finished by the emperor of that name, who 
reigned from 270 to 275 a.d. It is mostly the same 
with the wall that still bounds the city on the left 
or east bank of the Tiber ; but on the right or west 
bank the wall of Aurelian only embraced the a7'x or 
citadel of the Janiculum and an inclosed strip be- 
tween it and the river. The wall was about 11 miles 
in circuit, and was built mainly of brick, with oc- 
casional portions of stone. It is still in some parts 
as it was left by Belisarius, by whom it was partly 
rebuilt. It has towers and bastions at intervals, and 
runs from the river at Porta del Popolo to the river at 
. Monte Testaccio. It inclosed, in addition to the city 
of Servius Tullius, the Campus Martius on the north- 
west, the Pincian Hill on the north, on the east the 
Esquiline Plain, and on the south-west a small hill 
called Mons Testaceus. The number of the gates 
was fourteen. 

Ancient Pome had seven bridges across the Tiber, 
cf which four still stand. The lowest and oldest 
bridge was the Pons Sublicius, which led from Mount 
Aventine into the valley below the Janiculum, and 
is no longer standing. The first bridge on this site 
was attributed to Ancus Marcius, and was of wood 
{whence its name, signifying ‘pile bridge’). It was 
an article of religion among the Homans that when 
there was need of rebuilding it, wood should always 
be the material. The original reason of this was no 
doubt that, when it was the only bridge across the 
river, it might easily be destroyed on the approach 
of an enemy. The second led from the forum to the 
Janiculum, and was called Pons Palatiiius, Senatorius, 
or iEmilius. It was the first stone bridge in Pome, 
and is supposed to be that which till lately existed 
under tbe name of Ponte Potto (broken bridge). 
Two bridges led to the island in the Tiber, one from 
the east and the other from the west side; the former 
was called Pons Pabricius (now Ponte de’ Quattro 
Capi; and the latter Pons Cestius (now Ponte San 
Bartolommeo). A fifth bridge, Pons Aurelius or 
Janiculensis (now Ponte Sisto),led from the Campus 
Martius, near the theatre of jMarcellus, to the J anicu- 
lum. The ruins of some of the piers of the sixth. 
Pons Yaticanus or Triumphalis, which led from the 
Campus Martius to the Vatican, an open space 
beyond the walls on the west bank of the Tiber, 
are still visible when the river is low. The iElian 
Bridge (Pons .^Elius, now Ponte Sant’ Angelo) led 
to the Moles Adrian! Beyond the wall, and above 
the Pincian Hill, was an eighth bridge, Pons Mil- 
vius (now Ponte Molle), built by iEmilius Scaurus, 
after the time of Sulla, and still used. 

The open spaces in ancient Pome, of which there 
were a great number, were distinguished into campi, 
%vide areas covered with grass which served for 
popular assemblies, public processions, for the exercise 
of the youth in arms, and for the burning of the dead 
bodies; and /ora, which were paved, and served either 
for the assembling of the people, for the transaction 
of public affairs or for the sale of goods, or for orna- 


ment; and arecEf a term applied to open spaces gen- 
erally, and hence to all those which were neither 
camp i nor /ora, such as the squares in front of palaces 
and temples. Of the campi the most celebrated was 
the Campus Martius already mentioned, and after it 
the Campus Esquilinus on the east of the town, in 
great part converted by Maecenas into pleasure- 
grounds attached to his palace. Among the latter 
the Eorum Pomanum, which lay north-west and 
south-east, between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills; 
and the Eorum Trajani, between the Capitoline and 
Quirinal, are the most worthy of mention. The first 
was the most famous and the second the most splen- 
did of them aU. (See Eorum.) Since 1871 much has 
been done towards clearing the ancient Eorum Po- 
ihanum from the rubbish under which it has so long 
lain buried. 

The earliest division of Pome was made by Servius 
Tullius. He divided it into four quarters, which he 
called Tribus urbane ; they were the Tribus Sub urrana, 
Collina, Esquilina, and Palatina. (See the previous 
historical sketch.) This division continued till the 
reign of Augustus, who divided the city into fourteen 
regions, according to which ancient Pome is generally 
described: 1st, Porta Capena; 2d, Ctelimontana; 3d, 
Isis et Serapis, or Mon eta; 4th, Yia Sacra, afterwards 
Templum Pacis; 5th, Esquilina cum colle et turci 
Yiminali; 6th, Alta Semita; 7th, Via Lata; 8th, 
Eorum Pomanum; 9th, Circus Elaminius; 10th, Pala- 
tium; 11th, Circus Maximus; 12th, Piscina Publica; 
13th, Aventinus; 14th, Transtibertina. Each of these 
regions was subdivided into a number of vici^ or 
quarters. The principal street in a vicus was often 
itself called vicus. Other principal streets were called 
vioi, and the narrower streets angiportus. 

Among the principal streets in Pome, and roads 
leading out of Pome, we will mention the following. 
The great central street of the city w^as the Via Sacra, 
which began in the Eorum, the Clivus Capitolinus 
forming a continuation of it on the north to the great 
entrance of the Capitol, while southward it passed from 
the Eorum to the Arch of Titus, and from thence led 
to the beginning of the Appian Way. A street called 
the Vicus Jugarius rounded the south-eastern slope 
of the Capitoline from the Porta Carmentalis to the 
Eorum. Two other streets, the Vicus Tuscus (ex- 
posed to view since the commencement of the recent 
excavations in and around the Eorum) and the Via 
Nova, proceeded in a south- w^esterly direction from 
the Eorum along the valley between the Capitoline 
and the Palatine. The two principal roads leading 
out of Pome were the Via Elaminia, or great north 
road, and the Via Appia, or great south road. The 
Via Elaminia, which was made after the subjugation 
of the Cisalpine Gauls, began at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Capitoline, at the Porta Patumena 
of the Servian A Vail, and ran through the city north 
and slightly west. It issued from the Aurelian city 
by the Porta Elaminia, and then proceeded north and 
slightly east till it reached Ariminum (Pimini). The 
Via Appia began opposite the north-eastern angle of 
the Palatine, at the spot where the Arch of Constan- 
tine was afterwards erected, proceeded at first south- 
west between the Palatine and the Cselian, then 
turned south-east and issued through the Servian 
Wall at the Porta Capena, and through the Aurelian 
at the Porta Appia. Originally it terminated at 
Capua, but it was ultimately continued to Brun- 
dusium. Beyond the Servian "Wall the Via Latina 
diverged from it, and issued through the Aurelian 
wall at the Porta Latina north-east of the Porta 
Appia. It took a more easterly course than the 
Via Appia, which it finally joined at Beneventum. 
The chief eastern roads 'were the Vise Prsenestina 
and Tiburtina, 
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The temples, palaces, curije or senate-houses, pri- 
sons, theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, naumachice, 
porticoes, basilicce, baths, gardens, triumphal arches, 
columns, sewers, aqueducts, sepulchres, &c., are the 
principal public buildings and monuments. Eor the 
capitol, the princq^al temple of Rome, consecrated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, and the Pantheon, see the 
articles. ISText to these the following were the most 
remarkable : the temple of yEsculapius, in the island 
of the Tiber, 'which was “consecrated to that god, per- 
haps on the site of the modern church of San Bar- 
tolommeo; the temple of Antoninus and Paustina, 
in the Via Sacra, some parts of wliich are still stand- 
ing in or round the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda; 
the magnificent temple of Apollo, which Augustus 
built of white marble, on the Palatine, surrounded 
by a portions, containing a splendid library, which 
served as a place of resort to the poets, who here 
recited their works; the temple of the Dioscuri, in 
the Porum Romanum, under the Palatine Hill, near 
the site of the modern church of Sta. Maria Libera- 
trice, first built in an early age of the rei^ublic, after- 
wards rebuilt by Tiberius (three splendid columns in 
Panan marble of the building of Tiberius still stand, 
and the substructure of the temple lias recently been 
brought to light by the excavations of Cav. Rosa); 
the temple of the confederacy, under the name of 
TcmpLum Dianw commune^ which the Latin cities are 
said to have built in union, by the persuasion of Ser- 
■vius Tullius, and upon a monument in which were 
inscribed the articles of the confederation (this temple 
was situated upon the Aventine Hill, probably near 
the spot where the church of Sta. Prisca now stands); 
the tenijile of Hercules and the Muses, built by Pul- 
vius Hobilior, who placed here the images of the 
Muses brought by him from Ambracia; the temples 
of Honoiu’ and Virtue, built close together by Marcus 
MarceUus, and adorned by the Marcelli ^vith the 
Greek works of art from Syracuse; the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, in which the senate frequently met, 
on the north-eastern declivity of the Palatine Hill, 
near the arch of Titus; the temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
built by Augustus udth much splendour on the slope 
of the Capitoline Hill; the temple of Isis and Serapis, 
which gave its name to the third region; the temple 
of Juno Moneta, built upon the spot where the house 
of Manlius was torn down, on the fortifications of 
the Capitoline Hill; the temple of Liberty, built by 
Gracchus, and restored by Asinius Pollio, who there 
established the fii’st public library; the temple of 
Mars XJltor, built by Augustus with gTeat splendour 
when he recovered the eagles of the legions that had 
been conquered by the Parthians (three beautiful 
and lofty Corinthian columns belonging to one of its 
sides stUl stand); the splendid temple of Minerva, 
which Domitian built in the forum; another temple 
of the same goddess, which Pompey built in the 
Campus Martius, and which Augustus covered with 
bronze; the temple of Peace, once the richest and 
most beautiful temple in Rome, built by Vespasian, 
in the Via Sacra, which contained the treasures of 
the temple of J erusalem, a splendid library, and other 
curiosities, but was burned under the reign of Corn- 
modus; the temple of the goddess Salus, which was 
painted by Pabius Pictor, the j&rst Roman painter; 
the temple of Saturn, on the slope of the Capitoline 
Hill adjoining the forum, used as the cer avium or 
pubHc treasury (some suppose that the three columns 
mentioned above as remains of the temide of Castor 
and Pollux really belonged to this temple) ; the tem- 
ple of the Sun, which Am’elian erected to the east of 
the Quirinal at an enormous expense; several temples 
of Venus, and among them particularly the magnifi- 
cent temple of Venus Genitrix, which Caesar caused 
to be built to her as the origin of his family, and the 


exact site of which, on the Forum Julium, which 
adjoined the Forum Romanum, is said to have been 
recently laid bare, and the temple of Venus and 
Roma, of which Hadrian himself designed the model, 
burned do^vn in the reign of Maxentius, but after- 
wards restored (its remains are still to be seen 
lying between the church of S. Francesca Romana 
and the Colosseum); the temple of Vesta, one of 
the oldest and most remarkable, built on the southern 
summit of the Palatine, and attributed to Huma; in 
it were contained the ancilia^ or sacred shields, and 
the palladium, sacred fire, &c. The name of temple 
was also improperly given to a covered passage dedi- 
cated to Janus, and situated some distance to the 
north-east of the forum, about haK-way between it 
and the Quirinal. Its erection was attributed to 
jSTuma. The gates of this passage were opened in 
time of war and closed in time of peace. 

The principal palace of ancient Rome was the 
Palatium or imperial palace, which took its name 
from being built on the Palatine Hill. It was ori- 
ginally the house of the orator Hortensius, and was 
enlarged and adopted as the imperial residence by 
Augustus. Succeeding emperors extended and beau- 
tified it. Hero built two immense palaces. The 
fii’st, called Boimis trcmsitoria Nei’onis, was of such 
extent that it not only embraced all the Palatine 
Hill, but also the plain between that and the Ccelian 
and Esquiline, and even a part of the latter of 
these hills, in its limits. This first palace was 
burned to the ground in the great fire. He began 
to replace it by another of the same extent, but did 
not live to .finish it. What was completed of this 
second palace was oimamented so richly with pre- 
cious stones, gold, silver, statues, paintings, and 
treasures of every description, that it justly received 
the name of clomus aurca (golden house). Vespasian 
confined the palace to the Palatine, but even this 
part was not completed till the reign of Domitian, 
This huge edifice subsequently became a min, and on 
its site now stand the Farnese palace and gardens, 
and the Villa Spada. Under the direction of Pietro 
Rosa excavations have been going on for years on 
the site of the ancient imperial palace. The most 
interesting discovery made is the remains of a house 
with antique wall-paintings. 

The meeting-place of the senate till near the end 
of the republic was the Curia Hostilia, often called 
simply Curia, which stood at the north-west of the 
fomm. Its name of Hostilia w'as derived from the 
fact of its being ascribed to TuUus HostiHus, the 
third king of Rome. It was destroj^ed in a riot in 
52 B.C., but was rebuilt by Faustus Cornelius Sylla, 
a son of the dictator Sylla, and called the Curia Cor- 
nelia. It was pulled down from party jealou 83 q and 
rebuilt by Augustus, who called it the Curia Julia. 
Middleton identifies it with the church of S. Adriano, 
at the w'est end of the forum. While it was erecting 
the senate met in the Curia Pompeia, attached to 
the portico of Pompey, in the Campus Martius, and 
it was there that the assassination of Julius C£esar 
took place. A fourth senate -house was built by 
Domitian about midway between the Quirinal and 
the Palatine. It was called the Curia Pompil- 
iana. 

It is doubtful whether there were two public 
prisons in ancient Rome, or only one. Two names 
of prisons certainly occur. Career Mamertinus and 
Lautumise, but some think that they were merely 
different names for the same prison. The Career 
Mamertinus was built on the south-eastern slope of 
the Capitoline. It is said to have been erected 
by Ancus hlarcius, and the subterranean dungeons 
attached to it were ascribed to Servius Tullius, and 
Fence called the TuUianum. If the Lautumiee was 
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really a separate prison its position can only be 
guessed at. Some suppose it to have lain on the 
north side of the forum. 

Among the theatres, those of Pompey, Cornelius 
Balbus, and IMarcellus were the most celebrated. 
Pompey built that which bore his name in the 
Campus iMartius after his return from Greece, and 
adorned it with the most beautiful Grecian statues. 
An aqueduct brought water into every part of it. 
In order to protect it from destruction he built 
mthin its precincts a splendid temple to Venus 
Victrix. It was capable of containing, 40,000 per- 
sons. It was finished by Caligula. Tiberius had 
previously restored the scenes: Claudius, still later, 

. did the same thing, and the Gothic Idng Theodoric 
caused it to be repaired. A few remains of it are 
yet to be distinguished in the Piazza di Campo di 
Piori. The theatre of Balbus was situated to the 
south-east of that of Pompey. It was dedicated in 
the year 13 b.g. The theatre of MarceUus was 
begun by Julius Ccesar, and finished by Augustus, 
who dedicated it to his nephew MarceUus. It accom- 
modated 20,000 spectators. Vespasian restored it. 
Some beautiful ruins of it are still to be seen, beside 
the palace of Orsini, not far from the east end of the 
Ponte de’ quattro capi. The fii-sb stone amphitheatre 
in Borne was that of Statilius Taurus, in the Campus 
Martins, built about 30 B.o., and destroyed at the 
great fire. But by far the most magnificent of this 
class of buildings was that of Titus, now knovm as 
the Colosseum or Coliseum (which see), a building 
estimated to have been capable of seating 90,000 
persons. The principal of the circuses was the circua 
maximuSf between the Palatine and Aventine. (See 
Circus.) • Among the remaining circuses the following 
deserve to be mentioned: the Circus Agonalis or 
stadium, in the Campus IMartius; the circus of Helio- 
gabalus, in the gardens of that emperor; the Cmcus 
Plaminiiis, in the Campus Martius, to the north of. 
the theatre of MarceUus; the emeus of Maxentius, 
often caUed the circus of Caracalla, in the extreme 
south-east of the city, still in sufficiently good pre- 
servation to exhibit the arrangement of the struc- 
ture. 

Without stopping to describe the Naumachim, 
which are already treated of in the article HAUiiA- 
CHIA, we wiU proceed to the porticoes or colonnades, 
which were public places used for recreation, or for 
the transaction of business. Among these are the 
Porticus Ai'gonautarum, also called Porticus ISTep- 
tuni or Agrippm, which IMarcus Vipsanius Agrippa 
built in the Campus Martius, surrounded by a laurel 
grove, and adorned vdth paintings, representing the 
history of the Argonauts; the splendid portico of 
Europa, m the Campus Martius, probably at the 
foot of i\Iouut Pincius, supposed to have been built 
by Augustus, and containing the history of Europa; 
the portico of Lma, on the Esquiline, built by Au- 
gustus, and demolished by ISTero; the portico of Me- 
teUus, founded by Metellus Macedonicus, between 
the emeus of Elaminius and the theatre of MarceUus, 
and ornamented with statues brought by him from 
Macedonia; the portico of Octavia, built by Augustus 
on the site of the last; another portico of Octa- 
via, previously built by Cn. Octavius, on a site 
between the theatre of Pompey and the Circus Elam- 
inius, and rebuilt by Augustus, sometimes caUed 
Porticus Coiinthia, from the style of its architecture; 
the Porticus Milliarensis, or of the thousand columns, 
the ruins of which are yet to be seen in the gardens 
of the Duke of Muti; the portico of Pola, built by 
the sister of Agrippa; and the portico of Minucius, 
near the Circus Elaminius, in which the tickets 
appear to have been given out to those entitled to 
share in the public distributions of corn. Among the 


Basilic® (which see), one of the most beautiful was 
the iEmilian, on the north side of the Eorum Bom- 
anum, built by. the Censors .ZEmilius Lepidus and 
Eulvius Nobilior 179 B.c., restored by zEmilius 
Paulus in the time of Cmsar, burned down in the 
reign of Augustus, by whom it was rebuilt. We 
will also mention the splendid Basilica Julia (recently 
completely excavated), on the south side of the Eorum, 
begim by Julius Cmsar, and finished by Augustus; 
and the Basilica Porcia^ which was the oldest, and 
was built by Cato the censor. The public baths in 
Borne were very numerous. Those belonging to the 
time of the empire, called tliermai, were spacious and 
splendid structures, comprising not only places for 
bathing, but also places for sports and athletic games, 
walks and plantations, halls, porticoes, libraries, &c. 
The ' pilncipal of these were the therm® of Titus, 
part of the substructure of which ma}’’ still be seen 
on the Esquiline Hill, north-east of the Colosseum; 
the therm® Antoninian® or therm® of Caracalla, 
still larger than those of Titus, extensive remains of 
which still exist in the south-east of the city; and 
the therm® of Diocletian, the largest and most mag- 
nificent of all, situated in the north-east, at the root 
of the Quirinal and Viminal Hills. The ruins of these 
last baths are still to be seen opposite the railway- 
station. Ancient Pwome was likewise rich in mag- 
nificent gardens. The gardens of Lucullus, in the 
north of the city, on Mount Pincius (hence called 
Collis Hortorum), held the first rank; after these the 
gardens of Asinius Pollio, Julius C®sar, M®cenas, 
Heliogabalus, &c. Of the triumphal arches the most 
celebrated are that of Constantine, the best preserved 
of all, situated in the space between the colosseum 
and the north-eastern angle of the Palatine; the bass- 
reliefs that adorn it are in great part taken from an 
older arch of the time of Trajan; that of Drusus, in 
the Appian Way, now the inner gate of the Porta di 
S. Sebastiano; that of GaUienus, still extant, near the 
chm’ch of San Vito, on the EsquUiae HiU, and those 
of Severus and Titus, which are yet m good preser- 
vation; the former at the end, and the latter in the 
middle of the Via Sacra. Among the colmnns the 
oldest was the coluimia Mcmia, erected in honour of 
C. M®nius, who took the town of Antiiun in 338 
B.C.; and the next in point of age, the cohm7ia 
rosti'ata, erected to C. DuiHus in commemoration of 
his vdetory over the Carthaginian fleet in 260 B.O., 
and called rostrata from its being adorned v.uth the 
beaks of ships. The most beautiful was Trajan’s 
pillar in the forum, 117 feet in height, stiU standing. 
Instead of the statue of that emperor, which it for- 
merly bore, Sixtus V. placed upon it a statue of 
St. Peter in bronze, 23 feet in height^ The bass- 
reliefs with which it is ornamented represent the 
exploits of Trajan, and contain about 2500 half and 
whole human figures. A flight of stairs within the 
pillar leads to its summit. A column of red granite, 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, has been lost, except the base; but another 
erected in the Campus Martius, to the memory of 
his adopted son, Mai’cus Aurelius, in imitation of 
that of Trajan, stiU stands in the Via del Corso, in 
an open space beside the Palazzo Chigi. The sewers 
(cloacce) by means of which the filth and superfluous 
water of the city were conveyed into the Tiber are 
among the most remarkable architectiu’al works of 
ancient Borne. The most celebrated was the cloaca 
maxima^ ascribed to Tarquinius Prisons. (See CLOACiE.) 
(Concerning the aqueducts of Borne, of which about 
twenty have been enumerated, see Aqueduct.) Among 
the magnificent sepulchral monuments, the mauso- 
leum of Augustus, in the Campus Martius, which 
is now used as a day theatre or circus; and that 
of Hadrian, on the west bank of the Tiber, at the 
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north end of the iElian Bridge, sm'passed all others 
ill splendour. The latter, strqiped of its ornaments, 
now forms the fortress of modern Rome, under the 
name of Gastello Sant’ Angelo. Of the other monu- 
ments of the same class the most remarkable are 
the mausoleum of Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, the ruins of which in the east of the cit}’^, on 
the right hand of the Porta Maggiore, now bear the 
name of Torre Pignattara; that of his daughter 
Constantia, now the church of Sta. Costanza; the 
tomb of the Scipios in the south-east, discovered in 
17S0; the tomb of Csecilia Metella, daughter of Me- 
tellus Creticus, in the south-east not far from the 
circus of Maxentiug, noAv called Capo di Bove ; and 
the p^u'amid of Cestius in the south, in the wall of 
Aurelian. The city was also rich in splendid private 
buildings, and in the treasures of art, with which 
not only the public places and streets, but likewise 
the residences and gardens of the principal citizens, 
were ornamented. See Nardini’s Roma Antica 
(iSTibby’s edition, 1818-20, four vols. Svo) ; Canina, 
Grli Edificii di Roma (with plates, six vols. folio, 
1848-51); Dyer’s History of the City of Rome 
(1865) ; Reumont’s Geschichte der Stadt Rom 
(three vols., 1867-70); Burn’s Rome and the Cam- 
pagna (1870); Hare’s Walks in Rome (1871), 
and Days Near Rome (1874); Parker’s Archfeology 
of Rome (1874-80) ; Lanciani’s Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries (1889) ; and Pagan 
and Christian Rome (1892), also the elaborate mai?, 
Eorma Urbis Romee, issued' under his editorship (1893 
onwards) ; Middleton’s Remains of Ancient Rome 
(two vols. 1892); Schneider’s Das alte Rom (1896). 

Modern Rome, the capital of Italy, and formerly 
that of the Papal States, the seat of the Papal See, 
and for centuries the centre of Christianity, is situ- 
ated on the Tiber, about 15 miles from its mouth, and 
embraces the ground occupied by the ancient city on 
the left bank, with a considerable space on the right, 
mainly added during the rule of the Popes. About 
the middle of the ninth century Leo IV. built a wall 
round that part of the slope of the Vatican Hill 
which lies 'within a line drawn from the Gastello 
Sant’ Angelo to the crest, then along the crest to 
the rear of S. Peter’s, and thence to the river ; to 
tliis, called the Leonine City, another portion was 
added in the seventeenth century, the wall being 
carried along the crest of the Janiculum to a point 
opposite the Aventine, and thence to the river. This 
was done under the rule of the Popes Urban VIII. 
(1623-44) and Innocent X. (1644-55). The wall 
on the left bank must be substantially where it was 
traced by Aurelian in the third century, and is 
mainly the work of that time largely i-epaired by 
Belisarius, and in portions much later, as in that 
which may be seen from the Pincian Gardens, where 
also is an interesting fragment of the wall of the 
first century, now only a ruin and known popularly 
as the muro lorto, or crooked wall, from being pitched 
forward by the decay of its foundations. Until the 
occupation of Rome by the Italian government onl}^ 
the Campus Martius (the alluvial plain in the bend 
of the Tiber), the Capitol Hill, and portions of the 
Crelian, Viminal, Esquiline, and Pincian were built 
over, the rest of the area being mainly occupied by 
villa gardens and vineyards. The present railway- 
station was the limit of inhabitation on that side, 
and the space beyond, to the north, east, and south 
of a line drawn in a general direction to the south- 
west as far as the Colosseum, was almost without 
habitations. This space has been almost entirely 
built oyer 'v\dthin the last thirty years, only a small 
portion of the Esquiline and a space reserved ‘as a 
parlv and 'archaeological promenade, including most 
of the antiquities on the south-east, the baths of 


Caracalla, &c., being now left open, while consider- 
‘able suburbs have sprung uj) in the former fields 
outside the walls by the Porta Pia, Porta S. Lorenzo, 
and Porta del Popolo. A new quarter has been 
constructed for the working- classes in the section 
between the Aventine and the wall and river, known 
as the quarter of Monte Testaccio, and containing 
the Protestant cemetery, with the tombs of Keats 
and Shelley, and many others of German, English, 
and American birth. 

Gates . — The gates on the left bank, beriming at 
the north, are the Porta del Popolo, by which, in tlie 
days of the diligence, travellers coming from Elor- 
ence and the north entered the city; Porta Pinciana, 
recently reopened ; Porta Salara, so called because 
the salt went out by it to the provinces ; Porta Pia, 
rebuilt from the designs of Michael Angelo in 1564; 
Porta S. Lorenzo ; Porta Maggiore, between which 
two is the ojjening for the railways, which all come 
to one station; Porta S. Giovanni; S. Sebastiano; 
and S. Paolo, which is near the river. On the right 
bank are the Porta Portese, and near it a ncAv oj^en- 
ing for the railwa 3 ’’-station of the Trastevere; Porta 
S. Pancrazio and Porta Cavalleggieri to the west of 
the Vatican, and Porta Angelica to the north. Pour 
of the ancient gates are still closed. The river from 
wall to wall of the city in closure has a course of 
about 3 miles, the volume of the water varying with 
the season and the rains; but as the banks, which 
were once in a state of nature and the most pictur- 
esque confusion and dilapidation, are now inclosed 
by a long and costly stone wall on both sides of the 
river (this is one of the recent improvements effected 
in Rome, the works having been carried out since 
1876), the width of the bed may be stated at about , 
400 feet. Eormerly, owing to defective sewerage, 
the river, during the inundations, ran back into the 
city and frequently reached the Corso, and on more 
than one occasion the Piazza di Spagna; but the 
recent improvements, the deepening, of the river, 
and the construction of the great collecting drain 
behind the new embankment, has much diminished 
the extent of the inundations, and when tliese works 
are coinj^leted they will be entirely prevented. 

Bridges . — There are now ten bridges across the 
Tiber besides the railway bridge. The highest, the 
Ponte Margherita, is opposite the Piazza del Popolo; 
the next, constructed by private enterprise, is the 
Ponte di Ripetta, in the place .where the old ferry 
to tlie ‘Farm of Cincinnatus’ was, with the ancient 
Porto di Ripetta This bridge leads to the new 
quarter on the right bank, which occupies the old 
meadows called the ‘Prati del Gastello’, being the 
fields believed to be the farm of Cincinnatus, and 
named from being under the castle of S. Angelo. 
Then comes the Ponte Umberto (opened in 1895), 
leading to the newR erected Palace of Justice or 
law-courts, on the right bank. The next is the Ponte 
S. Angelo, anciently Pons HDlius, leading to the castle 
and still in great part (leaving out of account the 
statues which line it on both sides) of ancient Roman 
work. Below it is a new iron trestle bridge, tempo- 
rarily filling the place of a more substantial one to be 
built when the means serve, right opposite the hos- 
pital of Santo Spirito. This is to be called the Ponte 
Vittorio Emmanuele, and just below it are the re- 
mains of the piers of the ancient Pons Triumphalis. 
Below this is the iron suspension bridge, then the 
Ponte Gianicolo ; Ponte S. Sisto ; Ponte Garibaldi. 
Then come the two bridges which cross the island 
in the Tiber, and are called respectively the Ponte 
Quattro Capi from some ancient quadruple busts on 
the parapet, and the Ponte S. Bartolommeo, forming 
one line of communication. The former remains as 
of old, but the latter, the ancient Pons Cestius, has 
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been renewed. The next below is the ancient Pons 
^milius, at some time broken down near the left 
bank and restored by a suspension bridge, and after- 
wards called the Ponte Potto, but now removed and 
replaced by a new bridge of fine construction. Be- 
low these again is the railway bridge over which 
passes the railway to Oivitk Vecchia. 

Main Streets. — Before the railway was constructed 
the city was entered from the north by the Porta del 
Popolo, and the first impression was more character- 
istic than that from the new station, which is in the 
midst of new structures. The city of those days 
seemed to have been planned from the Piazza del 
Popolo, a fine square with an obelisk in the centre, 
and fountains and statuary on both sides. Prom it 
radiate three streets which were the main avenues 
of the Papal city, the centre being the Corso, so 
called from the races which used to take place there 
during the carnival. It is about .oO feet wide and 
runs directly towards the Capitol, ending in the 
Piazza di Venetia, at the southern edge of the Campus 
Martins. It contains many of the finest of the old 
palaces and is still the street where the inhabitants 
in the hours of fashionable promenade drive up and 
down from the Popolo to the Piazza di Venetia, A 
few of the shops on it have been reconstructed ac- 
cording to the modern spirit of ostentation, but most 
of the fine shops are now in the newer streets. The 
street that goes to the left of the Corso is the Via 
del Babuino, so called from a mutilated statue which 
used to decorate a fountain in it, and which the 
people took for a representation of a baboon. It 
leads to the Piazza di Spagna, formerly the centre 
of the strangers’ quarter, and thence under the name 
of the Via dei Due Macelli, to the Via del Tritone, 
where it ends. The street to the right is the Via di 
Bipetta, passing near the bank {ripa) of the Tiber, 
which it touches at one point, the ancient Porto di 
Pdpetta, and then is continued as the Via della Scrofa 
into the heart of the Campus Martius, where it ends 
in the maze of ancient streets. Prom the Piazza 
di Spagna (so called from the palace of the Spanish 
Embassy to the Pope which is on it) a monumental 
flight of steps leads up to the Pincian Hill, constructed 
by the King of Prance to whom the Pope had given 
the site in fee simple. The church at the head of 
the steps was built by Charles VIII. in 1494, and 
from the Piazza in front of it, the Piazza Trinith 
de’ Monti, there is a fine avenue going to the north 
to the Villa Medici, the seat of the Academy of 
Prance, and to the Pincian Gardens; while to the 
south two streets radiate from it, the Via Gregoriana, 
which ends, after a short course, at the Capo le Case, 
and the Via Sistina, which goes to the Piazza Bar- 
berini, then changes its name to the Via delle 
Quattro Pontane, continuing so to the Via Nazionale, 
where it becomes the Via di Agostino Depretis, which 
name it retains as far as the Piazza EsquUina and 
the basilica of S. Maria Maggiore. Crossing this on 
the crest of the Quirinal Hill is a street which leads 
from the Quirinal Palace to the Porta Pia on the 
north-east, being now called the Via Venti Settembre 
in commemoration of the entry of the Italian troops 
on that day by the -breach near the Porta Pia. In 
the same line is the Via Quirinale, passing the Quiri- 
nal Palace, parallel to which is the broad Via Ha- 
zionale. The Via Venti Settembre contains the im- 
mense palace of the Treasury, the War Ofl[ice, the 
Scotch church and school, many fine new buildings, 
and, near the Porta Pia, the palace of the English 
Embassy, with its fine old garden, the last remnant 
of the old gardens of Papal Borne. The new quarter 
covering the Esquiline, Viminal, the outer portion 
of the Quirinal, and the eastern part of the Pincian 
HiU, was mainly built up during the recent great 


fever for extension with huge, ill- designed, and flimsy 
houses, pretentious stucco palaces; but the houses 
belonging to some of the earlier stages of the epi- 
demic are elegant and substantial, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Piazza del Independenza and part 
of the Via Nazionale, which is the great street of 
modern Borne, leading from the railway-station to 
the Piazza di Venetia, and after crossing the Corso, 
continuing to the river under the name of the Corso 
Vittorio Emmanuele. At its upper extremity it 
enters into the Piazza delle Terme, where are the 
ruins of the baths of Diocletian, a little public garden, 
and the larger Piazza de’ Termini or Station Square, 
where the railways all converge. Erom the station 
the Via Cavour runs parallel udth the Nazionale to 
the Eorum, also a fine street, and like all the streets 
in this new quarter, wide and well-drained. The 
Via Nazionale contains many fine palaces, and espe- 
cially notable is that of the BeUe Arti, or building 
for the art exhibitions. 

Squares . — In the old city there were not many 
squares deserving notice, the chief being the Piazza 
del Popolo, already noticed; Piazza di Spagna; Bar- 
berini; Campo di Piori; Piazza di Navona, occupying 
the site of an ancient circus in which S. Agnes is 
said to have been martyred, and on which there is 
a sjplendid church dedicated to her ; de’ Montanarl, 
where the peasants from time immemorial have come 
to make their engagements with the landed pro- 
prietors for agricultural labour to be performed; and 
the Piazza S. Pietro, in front of the basilica of S. 
Peter. In the new quarter there is the Independenza, 
Vittorio Emmanuele, Dante, EsquiHno, Guglielmo 
Pepe, &c., none except the Independenza of any 
attraction. A little piazza near the Navona is 
worth attention as having been for centuries the 
location of the famous statue of Pasquino, on which 
the satires of the day, against Popes, princes, and 
follies, were posted, whence called pasquinades. The 
statue still exists and has been a noble work of Greek 
art, though now so battered and mutilated as to 
betray its character only to trained eyes. The 
principal open places for promenades are the gardens 
of the Pincian, overlooldng the Piazza del Popolo, 
the new Corsini gardens on the Janiculum, giving the 
finest view of Borne that is to be had from any point, 
and on two days of the week the magnificent grounds 
of the Villa Pamphili-Doria and six days the Villa 
Borghese grounds, just outside the Porta del Popolo, 
extremely picturesque, but like those of the Pam- 
phili-Doria, not to be visited safely in the hours to 
wards sunset on account of the malaria at certain 
seasons of the year. On Sundays of the winter and 
early summer the Borghese is the resort of immense 
numbers of Bomans and strangers. 

Ecclesiastical Edifices . — Borne is filled withchurches, 
most of which are scarcely worth attention. Tt used 
to be said that there were 365 churches, one for ev ery 
day in the year; but the number has been much in- 
creased lately, not only by the construction of new 
Boman Catholic churches, but by several Protestant 
places of worship, which, in the days of the Popes, 
were not admitted within the walls. The first Pro- 
testant place of worship within the walls was a room 
in a palace in the Via Condotti, hired by the Ameri- 
can consul in 1862 for the use, nominally of the 
American. Legation, but really for religious services. • 
The Americans have since built a fine church on the 
Via Nazionale, designed by Street, and in which are 
some mosaics designed by Ed. Burne-Jones; the 
Anglican church has a building on the Via Babuino; 
the Scotch one on the A^enti Settembre, and several 
others are planted in various parts of the city. The 
number of churches must be now more than 400. Of 
the ancient churches the chief is of course S. Peter’s, 
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for the history and deecription of which see Peter’s, 
St. S. Giovanni Laterano, near the Porta S. Giovanni, 
is the mother church of Catholicism. It stands, 
according to tradition, on the site of the residence of 
a Poman senator Lateranus, a convert to Christianity 
and who gave his house for a place of worship, sup- 
posed to be the first so dedicated in Pome, and there- 
fore entitled ‘omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum 
mater et caput.’ There is adjoining it a baptistery 
said to be that in which Constantine was baptised, 
but in all probability later, though still a fine early 
example of Christian architecture. By the numerous 
restorations and alterations S. Giovanni Laterano 
has been so changed that Tve see now very little of 
the ancient church, and its pretentious facade by 
Alessandro Galilei tells but little in favour of the 
taste of the ISth centuiy, in which it was added. It 
is a huge portico with colossal statues of our Saviour 
and ten saints on the top of the entablature. This 
church is remarkable as having been the seat of five 
councils of the church. S. ]\Iaria Maggiore ranks 
third amongst the basilicas. It was founded by 
Pope Lilierius in the fourth century, and was, till 
the twelfth, considered the most splendid church in 
Pome. It is on the Viminale and closes the view 
down the Via Quattro Pontane, the facade of the 
rear of the church dominating the Piazza Esquilina. 
The interior, except for the addition of Ionic capitals 
to the columns and a profusion of tasteless decora- 
tion of the last two centuries, is much in its original 
condition and presents us with a noble type of the 
Poman basilica. The apse has some early mosaics by 
Jacopo di Turrita (12th century), and the mosaics in 
the upper story of the nave, above the columns, are 
amongst the earliest we have. The east facade by 
Euga, in 1741, replaced that of Eugenius III. of the 
12th century, and is not only a disfigurement of the 
church, but was the cause of the partial destruction 
of one of the most precious monuments of early 
Italian art, the mosaics of Duccio, the contemporary 
of Giotto and his rival in the school of Sienna. They 
represent the dream of S. Liberius and the following 
incidents of the origin of the church. In the centre 
of what was left by the barbarism of Puga is a 
mosaic by Pusutus, inscribed with his name, which 
has therefore been given to the other mosaics ; but 
the history of the latter is clear and shows that they 
are the work of Duccio. The Sixtine chapel near 
the end of the right aisle is decorated with much 
splendour. In Pont of the church stands a column 
from the basilica of Constantine, placed here by 
Paul V., crowned by a statue of the Virgin, S. 
Croce in Genisalemme is the fourth in importance 
of the basilicas and takes its name from a portion of 
the true cross, said to have been brought here by S. 
Helena with some of the earth of Jenisalem, which 
was mixed in the foundations of the church. It 
stands in the recess of the city wall to the north of 
S. Giovanni Laterano. Amongst the most impor- 
tant of the remaining churches are those of S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura (a short distance from the city), the 
most gorgeous of all the basilicas, for though in part 
burned in 1823 it has been restored as carefully 
as was possible, and probably presents an aspect 
not greatly differing from the original. It was 
erected to show the place of martyrdom of S. Paul, 
being begun in a.d. 388 by Valentinian II. and 
Theodosius, on the site of an earlier church built 
by Cons-cantine over the catacomb of Lucina, a noble 
lady converted to Christianity. It was completed by 
Honorius in 395, and as the restoration of Leo III. 
in the 8th century changed nothing, we have in it 
the best representation of the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the 4th century still extant within the Poman 
system. The basilica of S. Lorenzo, just outside the 


walls on the way to Tivoli, is of the highest artistic 
interest on account of the tombs, pictures, and archi- 
tectural decorations in it. It is said to have been 
founded by Constantine about 330 a.d., enlarged by 
Galla Placidia in the 5th century, and partly rebuilt 
by Pelagius II. in the 6th, and substantially altered 
by Honorius HI. in 1216. S. Agnese fuori le Mura 
dates from 324, and was built by Constantine on the 
spot wliere the bod}’- of S. Agnes was found. S. 
Agnese, on the Piazza PTavona, is of the 17th century, 
on the site of an older church, and hardly merits a 
visit. S. Agostino (1483-1740) is noteworthy for a 
fresco of Paphael on a pilaster, but the cliurch is so 
ruined by the modern restorations as to be not worth 
study. Santi Apostoli, in the place of that name, is 
a fine building of the 15th century, damaged by later 
restorations in the interior. S. Maria di Ara Coeli 
stands on the site of the Poman temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and contains the figure of the infant 
Christ supposed to have miraculous virtue over sick- 
ness, for the exercise of which it is sometimes carried 
to the beds of dying persons; it also contains a 
chapel painted by Pinturicchio. S. Bartolommeo 
air Isola, on the island in the Tiber, occupies the site 
of the temple of /Esculapius. S. Bernardo, on the 
Piazza of the name, and S. Maria degli Angeli on 
the Piazza de’ Terme, are adaptations of chambers 
of the Baths of Diocletian, the latter being by 
Michael Angelo. S. Cecilia, in the PVastevere, contains 
the body of that saint, with a statue representing it 
as it was found in the catacomb where it was buried. 
This church interests English visitors for the tomb of 
Cardinal Adam of Hertford, who was the titular of 
the church (died 1398), but, though a basilica of the 
9th century, has little trace of the old architecture. 
S. Clemente, on the road from the Colosseum to the 
Lateran, is one of the most interesting of the old 
churches, being built in the beginning of the 12th 
century by Paschal II. over the ruins of ah older 
church, which in its turn was erected over a temple 
of the divinity Mithras, both the older structures 
having been excavated in late years by the prior of 
the Irish Dominicans, to whom the church belongs. 
It contains the frescoes of Masaccio in a side chapel, 
and is one of the best preserved examples of the 
early Poman architecture, retaining some features 
not found in any other church. Of the early churches 
more or less ruined or disguised by the modern and 
tasteless restorations, which have, in some cases, com- 
pletely hidden the old work, there are: S. Giorgio in 
Velabro, S. Balbina, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. Giovanni 
a Porta Latina, S. Gregorio, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, occupying the site of an ancient 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine; S. Maria della Havi- 
cella; S. Maria in Trastevere; S. Martina; SS. ISTereo 
e Achilleo; S. Pietro in Vincoli (containing Michael 
Angelo’s statue of Moses) ; S. Prassede; S. Pudentiana; 
S. Prisca; Santi Quattro Coronati; S. Sabina and S. 
Vitale. Of the other churches which contain works 
of art specially worth notice, S. Maria • in Pace 
contains some of the finest of Paphael’s frescoes; the 
Trinitk dei Monti contains the Descent from the 
Cross by Daniele da Volterra, the pupil of Michael 
Angelo ; the Gesu is noted for its decorations and 
perspective ceilings ; S. Maria sopra Minerva, for 
the statue of Christ by Michael Angelo; S. Maria 
del Popolo for the frescoes by. Pinturicchio, and 
the Chigi chapel for its design and decorations by 
Paphael. 

Palaces^ Museums, etc. — Chief of the palatial 
structures of Pome is the immense pile of buildings 
Icnown as the Vatican, forming one mass with S. 
Peter’s. It comprises the old and new palaces of 
the Popes; the Sistine and Pauline chapels; the 
museum of antique sculpture, one of the finest in the 
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world; the picture-gallery, important for the quality 
ratlier than the number of the worlds ; the Eg 3 ^ptian 
and Etruscan museums; and the library, containing 
some of the most important MSS. in the world. 
(See Vatican.) The Quirinal, formerly the summer 
palace of the Pope, is now the residence of the King 
of Italy. It was • begun by Gregor}’- XIII. and 
finished by Paul V., from designs by Eontana, Ponzio, 
and Maderna. Adjoining it is the Dataria, formerly 
the Papal chancery, now the residence of the royal 
household. The Lateran, adjoining the basilica of 
S. Giovanni Laterano, is reserved by the Italian law 
of guarantees to the Pope should he choose to occupy 
it, and the museum is under -his custody; but the 
present Pontiff, refusing to be in any way exposed to 
contact with the Italian government, lays no claim 
to its occupancy. It was the residence of the Popes 
from the time of Constantine to the removal to 
Avignon in the 14th century. It was burned shortly 
afterwards, and rebuilt by Sixtus V. after the designs 
of Eontana. It was converted b}’ Innocent XII. 
into an orphan asylum, and by Gregory XVI., who 
restored it, into a museum, comprising a department 
of Christian and another of pagan antiquities. In 
the former are the objects found in the catacombs. 
The palace of the Cancelleria, between the new Corso 
Vittorio Emmanuele and the Via del Pellegrino, 
near the Cainpo di Eiori, is the onl}'^ building on the 
left bank of the Tiber still occupied by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. It was designed by Pramante 
and is one of the finest examples of his work. An- 
other group of palaces surrounds the Piazza del 
Campidoglio, the square which occupies the former 
depression between the two summits of the Capitoline 
Hill, and which is approached by a stately flight of 
steps from the north, at the foot of which is a pair 
of Egyptian lions and at the summit the antique 
statues of Castor and Pollux, standing by their horses, 
with some trophies of arms of the Homan epoch dis- 
covered in the excavations. In the centre of the 
square is the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, the only remaining complete example of 
the work of its class and epoch. It is said to have 
been preserved from the Christian icouoclasm of the 
early centuries by the belief that it. was a statue of 
Constantine. On the south side of the square is the 
Tabularium, now converted into the palace of the 
Municipal Council. The present facade was con- 
structed by Giacomo della Porta, it is said under the 
direction of Michael Angelo. On the s.w. is the 
palace of the conservatory, containing a collection 
of busts and a gallery of pictures. Opposite is the 
museum of sculpture, containing some of the most 
important antique statues known. The collection 
of pictures is not of great importance and the attri- 
butions are extremely unreliable. The general ar- 
rangement of the square is due to Michael Angelo, 
but the buildings were mostly prior to his time. On 
the west, over the so-called Tarpeian Hock, is a gar- 
den, and near by the German Institute of Ai*chi.eology, 
as well as the palace of the German embassy, the 
building having been, many years ago, purchased by 
the Emperor William I., when Hegent of Prussia. 

Among the museums there are two which have 
been formed within the last few years. One is in the 
cloister and part of the rooms of the convent arranged 
by Michael Angelo in the ruins of the baths of Dio- 
cletian, and is devoted to the objects found in and 
about Home, in the dredging of the Tiber and the 
excavations for the new streets, with some things 
found in the towns dependent on Home. The other 
is in the villa of Julius IIP, about two-thirds of a 
mile outside of the Porta del Popolo, devoted to the 
results of the excavations in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Ealerii, now Civith, Castellana, where 


the evidences of an early Greek colonization and 
civilization hav’e been discovered, showing intimate 
commercial intercourse with Greece as early as rhe 
6th century b.c. Ealerii was one of the cities of 
the Etruscan League, and until these excavations were 
made was supposed to be an Etruscan city; but this 
is shown to be entirely erroneous, there being no 
similarity between the objects found and those 
peculiar to Etruscan art, while the number of vases 
of all kinds of pure Attic workmanship, and even 
signed with Greek vase-painters’ names, is very great. 
The villa in which the collection is arranged was the 
country place of Julius, Bramante and Michael An- 
gelo having had part in the building of it, while 
the frescoes were done by Zuccaro, the successor of 
the pupils of Haphael in this kind of decoration. 
The museum in the baths of DinGetian contains the 
two bronze statues of athletes found in preparing 
the foundations of the monument to Victor Emman- 
uel, the finest examples of Greco -Homan bronze 
work known, and of the early empire; it also con- 
tains a fine Greek bronze Bacchus found in the Tiber; 
the finest Greek maiPle fragment ever found in the 
vicinity of Home, an undeterminable life-size figure, 
lacking head and arms, but in the highest st^de of 
Greek art; the stucco decorations of the villa found 
near the Villa Earnesina during the excavations for 
the Tiber embankment; the statues found in the 
house of the Vestal Virgins; a hoard of silver pence 
of Alfred, and other Anglo-Saxon kings, found in the 
same localit}’; and in the cloister, frescoes, mosaics, 
inscriptions, and many busts, statues, and architec- 
tural fragments, fi^o this museum are to be assigned 
all the antiquities found in and about Home. 

The private palaces of Home, both by their num- 
ber and their magnificence, constitute one of the 
peculiar features of the city, and contain some of its 
finest collections. Of these we can mention only a 
few of the more celebrated. The Palazzo Barberini, 
on the Quirinal a little to the north-east of the gar- 
dens of the Quirinal, is a large and magnificent pal- 
ace. It was . built by Urban VIIL, a member of 
the Barberini family, and in its construction materials 
taken from ancient buildings were so largel}’- made 
use of as to give good ground for the sarcastic remark, 

* Quod non fecerunt barhari fecerunt Barberini’ 
(what the barbarians left undone has been done by 
the Barberini). It has a small but good collection 
of paintings, containing, among other works, the 
celebrated picture long believed to be the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci by Guido Heni, but now known to 
have no authenticity as such. The librar}’- attached 
to it has numerous valuable i\ISS., with some other 
literary curiosities. The Palazzo Borghese, towards 
the north of the city, near the Tiber, came into the 
possession of the Borghese family through Paul V. 
It has a fine court surrounded by arcades, but is 
chiefly celebrated for its picture-gallery. The Palazzo 
Colonna, about the centre of the city, begun by Mar- 
tin V., has a picture-gallery and a beautiful garden 
containing several remains of antiquity. The Palazzo 
Corsini, in the Trastevere, at one time the residence 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, who died here, has a 
picture-gallery, garden, and coUectiou of MSS. and 
printed works of great value, and now with its col- 
lections belongs to the Accademia de’ Lincei. The 
Palazzo Earnese, near the Tiber, on the right bank, 
a little above the Ponte Sisto, begun b}’ Cardinal 
Ales. Earnese (afterwards Paul III.), was built under 
the dmection of Antonio da Sangallo, Michael Angelo, 
and Giacomo della Porta in succession. It was in- 
herited by the kings of Xaples, but now belongs to 
the Erench government, and is occupied by the Am- 
bassador of Erance to the King of Italy. The valu- 
able antiquities it once contained are now partly in 
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England and partly in the Museum of Naples. The 
Spada Palace in the same street is one of the finest 
of the buildings of the late Henaissance. The Pal- 
azzo llospigliosi, near the Palace of the Quirinal, be- 
longs to the princes Kospigliosi of Pistoja, and con- 
tains some valuable art treasures. On the ceiling of 
a casino in the gardens belonging to this palace is 
the beautiful fresco the Aurora of G-uido. This is now 
the residence of the Prench ambassador to the Pope. 
The Palazzo di Venezia, adjoining the principal 
Jesuit church, takes its name from having been pre- 
sented to the Pepublic of Venice by Pius IV. With 
Venice it came into the possession of Austria, and is 
now the residence of the Austrian ambassador to the 
Pope. The famous Ludovisi Gardens have been cut 
up into building lots and mostly built over during 
the recent building fever in Pome. It is one of the 
handsomest quarters of the new city. We may 
likewise mention the Villa Borghese in the north, 
outside the walls in the park already mentioned as a 
favourite resort of the Pomans of all classes. The 
principal attraction of the villa itself is the casino, 
now used as a museum of statuary. 

Government Buildings. — As soon as Pome was 
seized b}’ the Italian government instant preparations 
wer^ made for transferring thither the seat of gov- 
ernment. Por this purpose ancient monasteries, 
such as San Silvestro, Santi Apostoli, &c., and other 
buildings, were converted into offices of the public 
departments. The former police-office, originally 
the Curia Innocenziana, on one side of the Piazza di 
Monte Citorio, was converted into the chamber of 
deputies, and the Palazzo Madama, a little to the 
east of the Piazza Navona, into the senate-house. 
The Post-office occupies the ancient convent of S. 
Silvestro, the Ministry of Poreign Affairs the Con- 
Bulta on the Quirinal, but the Home Office is in the 
Palazzo Braschi, and the Council of State in the 
Spada, both purchased by the government. The 
Treasury and War Office are, as before mentioned, 
in' new buildings on the Via Venti Settembre. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction is in the convent of 
the Minerva. The Palace of Justice is a new 
building on the east of the Gastello Sant’ Angelo. 

Colleges and Academics, cOc. — Among these the 
first place is claimed by the Collegio della Sapienza, 
or university, a very ancient institution. Canon law 
and other branches of ecclesiastical learning were 
taught at Pome from the earliest times. To these 
Innocent IV., in 1244, added that of civil law, and 
hence the university is sometimes said to have origi- 
nated at that date; but it is more correct to ascribe 
its foundation to Boniface VIII., who in 1303 decreed 
that lectures should be delivered in the four faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. A fifth 
was created by his successor Clement V., who founded 
the philological chairs of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syro-Chaldaic. After the removal of the Papal 
residence to Avignon, which took place soon after, 
the new institution rapidly declined, and although 
attempts were made to revive it by Innocent A^II. 
it did not regain its full vigour till the pontificate of 
Eugene IV. (1431-47). The most flourishing period 
of the university was the time of Leo X. (1513-22), 
under whom the building still occupied by it, near 
the Piazza Navona, on- the south-east, was begun 
after the designs of Michael Angelo, to whom the 
beautiful court is due. It was finished under Gre- 
gory XIII., under the direction of Giacomo della 
Porta. Attached to the university are an anatomi- 
cal and a chemical theatre, and cabinets of physics, 
mineralogy, and zoology, as also the botanic gardens 
on the right bank of the river, adjoining the Palazzo 
Salviati, a little below , the suspension bridge, and 
the astronomical observatory already mentioned, on 


the summit of the Capitol. The university is attended 
by about 1000 students. The professors are paid by 
fixed salaries, and their lectures are gratuitous. The 
motto of the university, inscribed on the window 
above the principal entrance to the building, Initium 
sajpicntiai, timor Dei (‘the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom’), is said to have given rise to 
the usual designation of Collegio della Sapienza. 
Important reforms in the constitution of the univer- 
sity have been made since Pome has formed part of 
the Kingdom of Italy. The Collegio Pomano, con- 
tiguous to the church of Sant’ 'Ignazio, was formerly 
a Jesuit college, but is now converted into a lyceum. 
The building contains the Archmological Museum, 
founded by the learned Athanasius Kircher (died 
1680). The Collegio de Propaganda Tide, situated 
in the Piazza di Spagna, bespeaks its nature by its 
■ name, and has acquired great celebrity as the estab- 
lishment where missionaries, chiefly young foreigners, 
are trained to go forth for the conversion of foreign 
or the recovery of Protestant countries. (See Peo- 
PAUANDA.) The Accademia di San Luca, for the 
promotion of the fine arts, is composed of painters, 
sculptors, and architects, and was founded towards 
the close of the 16th century. It is in the building 
I known as the Eerro di CavaUo (horse- shoe) in the 
! Via di Pipetta. Connected with it are the schools 
of the fine arts, formerly located in the Collegio della 
Sapienza, but now taught in separate buildings. 
Among the other academies are the Accademia 
Archeologica, which has published several volumes of 
transactions; the Papal Accademia d’ Arcadia, which 
under a fantastical name professed to purify the 
general literary taste, and has not seldom helped to 
corrupt it; the Accademia de’ Lincei, the Italian 
Poyal Society, now occuping the Palazzo Corsini in 
the Trastevere, which, founded in 1603 by Galileo 
and his contemporaries, is the earliest scientific so- 
ciety of Italy, and is still devoted to natural history 
and science; the Accademia Tiberina, for the pro- 
motion of historical researches, particularly in regard 
to Pome; and the Accademia S. Cecilia for the culti- 
vation of music. 

Hospitals and Charities. — The principal hospital, 
called Spirito Santo, a richly-endowed institution 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber, combines a 
foundling hospital (with accommodation for 3000), a 
lunatic asylum (accommodation for 500), an ordinary 
infirmary (accommodation for 1000), and a refuge 
for girls and aged and infirm persons. La Consola- 
zione, the surgical hospital, on the south-east slope 
of the Capitoline, is in a healthy situation and well 
ventilated. The annual mortalit}^ is only 52*5 per 
1000. Among the other hospitals are San Giovanni 
Calabita, or Dei Eatebene Eratelli, on the island of 
the Tiber, only for male patients suffering from acute 
diseases; San Gallicano, occupying a fine building in 
the Trastevere, for patients of both sexes affected 
with cutaneous diseases; San Giacomo, near the 
Corso, for incurable diseases; Santissimo Salvatore, 
near the Church of San Giovanni in Laterano, for 
sick and aged females; and the Sta. Trinita de’ Pel- 
legrini, near the Ponte de’ Quattro Capi, chiefly for 
convalescents from other hospitals. Another im- 
mense establishment of considerable merit, though 
by no means free from blemishes, is the Hospital of 
San Michele, in the Trastevere, at the extreme south. 
It combines a house of coiTection for juvenile culprits 
and women, a house of industry for children, an 
asylum for the aged, and a gratuitous school of art, 
in which the children of the poor are taught drawing, 
painting, architecture, music, statuary, &c. Among 
other institutions called charitable are numerous so- 
cieties, partly supported by government, for bestow- 
ing marriage dowries and making presents to girls 
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taking the veil. There are in Rome 163 benevolent 
institutions of various lands. The amount distributed 
in dowries reaches about £8000 per annum. By a 
recent law all the hospitals and benevolent founda- 
tions are placed under one general administration, 
their incomes from endowments being employed by 
it for benevolent purposes. 

Manufactures and Trade. — These, if the terms are 
taken in their ordinary sense, are almost too insig- 
nificant to deserve special notice ; although in quite 
recent years an improvement in this respect is dis- 
cernible. The chief manufactures are woollen and 
silk goods, velvets, hats, gloves, artificial flowers, 
pomatum and essences, chocolate, earthenware, musi- 
cal strings, jewelry, mosaics, casts, and various ob- 
jects of art, and articles connected with it. The trade 
is chiefly in these articles, and in silks of a peculiar 
character, pozzuolano, olive-oil, pictures, and antiques. 

Amusements, dec . — Among these must be classed 
not only theatres and operas, of which there is at 
least an adequate number, but the endless variety of 
pomps and shows which are displayed on church 
festivals, now, however, much diminished from their 
ancient abundance. Only those which have popular 
influence are retained. The first place was formerly 
held by the Carnival, but this in late years has de- 
clined, and in spite of great efforts to make it an 
attraction to foreigners it retains a very poor shadow 
of its ancient character, and probably will be entirely 
abolished, as the races have been. The people still 
observe the Ottobrate, or October festival, when the 
new wine can be drunk, and many gardens and res- 
taurants outside the walls provide the occasion for 
festivity, not uncommonly made tragic by stabbing 
affrays from quarrels under the influence of the new 
wine. 

History of the City of Rome subsequent to a.d. 476. 
— After the overthrow of the Western Empire and 
the defeat of Odoacer (see Italy — History) Rome 
came under the rule of the Ostrogoths. Their great 
king Theodoric did what he could to preserve and 
restore the city, but it suffered severely in the wars 
that afterwards took place between the Goths and 
Byzantines, in the course of which the city was taken 
six times, and on one occasion the aqueducts were 
broken by the Goths, and on another the statues 
adorning* Hadrian’s Mausoleum were hurled down on 
the Goths by the Byzantines. Under the Byzantines 
and Lombards numerous causes contributed to the 
decline and depopulation of Rome, but more especially 
inundations, famine, and pestilence in the sixth cen- 
tury. The depredations of the Byzantine emperors 
as well as of the Christians, who made use of the 
materials and ornaments of the ancient edifices in 
the erection of their churches, were the cause of the 
destruction of many ornaments of the imperial city; 
but more destructive still were the feuds that after- 
wards (especially in the tenth century and later) 
raged in Rome between the leading families. In 
1084 a part of the Campus Martins, and most of the 
city in the south, were devastated by the army of 
Normans, Greeks, and Saracens which Robert Guis- 
card led to the relief of Gregory VII., then besieged 
by Henry IV. of Germany in the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo. In 1257 the feuds of the nobles were 
checked for a time by an energetic measure of the 
senator Brancaleone, who razed to the ground a 
large number of the strongholds which the nobles 
had occupied within the city, in the following cen- 
tury the work 'of destruction and depopulation began 
again with the struggles which resulted from the 
attempt of Rienzi to found a republic (1347-54), and 
was continued during the period of confusion that 
ensued after the commencement of the great schism 
in 1378. The depopulation was greatly accelerated 


by a terrible pestilence which raged in the city in 
1348, and which is said to have reduced the number 
of the inhabitants to less than 20,000. A temporary 
check was given to the confusion that prevailed in 
Rome towards the end of the fourteenth century by 
Boniface IX., but order was not permanently re- 
established till 1420, when Martin V. took up his 
residence in the city after the schism had been vir- 
tually terminated by the Council of Constance, 
Martin’s successor, Eugene IV. (1431-47), is usually 
named as the pope under whom the work of restora- 
tion in Rome began. In this he ^vas followed by 
Nicolas V. (1447-55), who began the building of the 
Vatican, Pius II. (/Eneas Sylvius, 1458-64), Paul II. 
(1464-71), who, however, quarried in the Colosseum 
for the erection of the Palazzo di Venezia, as did 
also Paul III. (1534-50), when building the Palazzo 
Earnese. But the most important period in the 
architectural history of modern Rome was the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the labours of Bramante, the two San- 
galli, Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo were pursued 
under the patronage of Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., 
Julius II., and Leo X., and when the works of the 
great architects were adorned in the interior b}’’ art- 
ists as great or greater, such as Raphael and hlichael 
Angelo himself. The injury caused by the sack of 
Rome by the imperial army under the Constable of 
Bourbon in 1527 affected rather the property of the 
inhabitants than the public edifices. The 'works of 
art that suffered most on this occasion were the fres- 
coes of the Vatican. Erom this date onwards the 
city began to extend more and more over all parts 
of the Campus Martins. Much was done in the six- 
teenth century, especially by Paul III., Pius IV., 
Gregory XIII., and Sixtus V., for the embellish- 
ment and enlargement of the town, the improvement 
of the streets, and the restoration of the fortifications. 
Many remains of antiquity were then rescued from 
destruction, although many more were sacrificed, 
particularly under Sixtus, for the sake of modern 
structures. In the buildings of this period (as in 
those of Eontana, died 1607) a deterioration of taste 
begins to manifest itself, and this becomes still more 
marked in the works of his successors, Maderna (died 
1629) and Bernini (died 1680). In the eighteenth 
century Benedict XIV., Clement XIV. (founder of 
the jMuseo Pio-Clementino), and Pius VI. deserve 
special mention for their efforts to preserve and 
beautify Rome. In 1798 Rome was occupied by 
the Erench, and deprived of many of its art trea- 
sures. At the same time a republic was erected in 
Rome, but this only lasted for a short time, and' after 
a series of disturbances and changes the pope was 
again reinstated in his dominions. (See Italy.) 
Erom 1809 to 1814 Rome was once more under 
Erench rule, the States of the Church having in the 
former year been annexed to the Napoleonic empire. 
During this period important excavations were made, 
principally in the Eorum of Trajan and -wfithin the 
arena of the Colosseum. The short-lived Roman 
Republic of 1848-49 passed a resolution for the com- 
plete excavation of the Roman forum, but it only 
resulted in the removal of the rows of trees that 
adorned it. Not a little was done, however, in the 
way of excavatiornand investigation both above and 
below ground (see Catacombs) by the Papal govern- 
ment after its re-establishment in 1850. On the 
20th of September, 1870, the Italian troops, after, 
effecting a breach in the Porta Pia, in the north-east 
of the city, marched in along the Via di Porta Pia 
(henceforth called Via Venti Settembre). Since then 
Rome, has been in the possession of Italy, and since 
the 1st of July of the follo'wing year, the capital of 
the kingdom. The general result of the occupation 
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of Home by tlie Italian government may be summed 
up in a great improvement in the sanitary conditions, 
greater safety to the person, and an enormous in- 
crease of population; along with the destruction of 
the former cliaracter of the cit}’, the addition of new 
quarters in the most detestable taste, and an im- 
mense increase in the cost of living, resulting in the 
loss of the most characteristic portion of its society, 
painters, poets, people of leisure who came for its 
quiet and its associations. It is now a modern city 
with very few of the old attractions and still fewer 
new. Pop. in 1S60, 184,050; in 1871, 219,608; in 
1881, 273,268; in 1901, 463,000. 

Ho>[an JEra and Calendar. See Calendar and 
Epoch. 

Ko:\rAN Language. The language of the Homans 
was the Latin, or that dialect of Italy which was 
spoken in the plain lying between the sea, the Tiber, 
and the Sabiiie Mountains, and extending towards 
Campania on the south. Like most languages of 
Europe it is a branch of the Indo-EurojDean family 
of languages, and is more closely allied to the Greek 
than to an}" other member of the family. The oldest 
remains of the language consist of a few fragments of 
sacred songs (hymns of the Salii), legal formulas 
(from the Laws of the Twelve Tables), and some 
inscriptions on tombs, votive offerings, &c. Erom 
these it is seen that during its early history, before 
it obtained a literary cultivation, the Latin language 
lost some of the strength of its vowel and consonan- 
tal sounds, but not to the same degree as the neigh- 
bouring Italic dialects. This weakening took place 
especially in the final syllables, final vowels being 
shortened and final consonants di’opped. This process 
began to be checked about the middle of the third 
century b.c., when the literary cultivation of the 
language commenced. The metrical productions of 
this period tended to preserve the language in all 
the strength and richness that it yet retained, and 
helped to restore decayed forms; and this tendency 
was assisted by the increasing practice of political 
eloquence. The application, of the Greek metrical 
laws to the Latin language by Plautus, Ennius, 
Attius, and Lucilius made it necessary for these 
miters to endeavour- to develop and perfect the forms 
of that language. To Plautus the language was 
chiefly indebted for the improvement of its vocabulary 
and the determination of the modes of expression, 
while the other tlmee poets mentioned devoted their 
attention mainly to the orthography and grammar of 
the language. Meanwhile the domain of the Latin 
tongue had been greatly extended by the foundation 
of Homan colonies in various parts of Italy, and the 
admission of numerous Italian towns into the Homan 
state, until in the time of Sulla, in consequence of 
the gi-anting of full rights of citizenship to all the 
Italians, and of the introduction into all the tomis of 
Italy of the Homan system of municipal legislation, 
the whole peninsula began to use the Latin language. 
The Etruscan, Umbrian, and Oscan died out com- 
pletely, and only in Lower Italy the Greek language 
continued to be spoken alongside of the Latin. Soon 
after this the language attained, through the arts of 
rhetoric and poetry, its highest development in the 
classical literature of the Ciceronian and Augustan 
eras, and this development was again greatly pro- 
moted by the attention that some of the leading 
vn-iters (Cicero, Vann, Csesar) bestowed upon the 
theory of grammar. What the language now lost in 
its vocabulary through the rejection of archaic forms 
and %vords was more than compensated by the addi- 
tions that Cicero made to it through the formation 
of hosts of new words from native sources, but some- 
times also from the Greek, to express philosophical 
ideas. At the same tune the language gained in 


refinement and regularity, while it preserved all its 
peculiar force and majesty. The unavoidable intro- 
duction of Greek terms at this period Avas betrayed 
by the adoption of three new letters of the alphabet 
from that language, cc, y, z, besides the aspirates ch^ 
ph, rh, tli. Cicero and Virgil soon came to be recog- 
nized as the authorities for literary speech; but, the 
resources of the language were increased in the years 
succeeding them by the adoption of neAV words from 
the provinces AA"hich Avere so rapidly Homanized in 
the first century of our era, and by the constant 
creation of neAV Avords by composition and derivation. 
The classical period of the Latin language ends in 
the second century. The decline may be said to date 
from the time of Hadrian (117-138), Avhen the lan- 
guage began to be disfignred by the revival of a 
number of antique pre- Ciceronian AVords and expres- 
sions, and by the adoption of numerous Groecisms. 
In the third century the deterioration of the language 
proceeds at a very rapid rate. The linguistic sense 
seems then to have totally disappeared. The lan- 
guage of the common people in toAvn and country 
{sermo tidgaris^ ideheius^ rusticus) forces its Avay into 
literature; provincialisms and Grfficisms become more 
common, since there Avas neither an established liter- 
ary tradition nor a cultiAmted society to check tliis 
corruption. In the fourth and fifth centuries a cer- 
tain degree of purity is indeed found in some AAu-iters, 
but this AA"as the result of study, and Avas totally 
unlike the living language of the day. The popular 
speech, no longer restrained by the influence of a 
more cultivated language, noAv exx:)erieuced, as we 
learn from the inscriptions of the period, that series 
of vocal transmutations and changes in the vocabulary 
and grammar AA"hich formed the transition to the 
Homance languages. Latin, hoAvever, still remained, 
through the influence of the church and the laAv, the 
literary language till far on in the middle ages; but 
it was a Latin largely intermixed with Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and later also Homance elements, and noAv 
usually called Monldsh or Middle Latin. It con- 
tinued to be the language of diplomacy as late as the 
seventeenth century, and it has not even yet alto- 
gether ceased to be the language of the learned, being 
regarded by many as the most suitable international 
language of linguistic research. 

The structure of the Latin language began to be 
systematically studied in the period between the 
second and third Punic war. A Greek ambassador 
of Attains, long of Pergamus, ETates Mallotes, being 
detained in Home by an accident, passed his time in 
preparing a grammar of the Latin language; but 
nothing more is knoAAm of this production. The first 
Homan Avho AAU’ote upon the gi-ammar of his oaati 
tongue Avas M. Terrentius Varro, and from him doAAm- 
Avards numerous names of Greeks and Homans aaEo 
applied their labours to this subject are mentioned. 
(Compare the collections of the Grammatici Latini 
by Lindemann, Keil, and others.) The terminology 
of the system of these grammarians Avas translated 
word for Avord from that devised by the Stoic and 
Alexandrine gi’ammarians of the Greek language. 
The arrangement of the accidence in the grammars 
of these early AArriters on the subject Avas adhered to 
by Lonatus in the fourth and Priscian in the fifth 
or sixth century, and is essentially the same as that 
still folloAved. The s}mtactical part of Latin gi-am- 
mar and the theory of Latin style are creations of 
modern times. Among the modern grammars of the 
Latin language those of Zumpt (translated into Eng- 
lish by Schmitz), IMadAug (the original in Danish, 
but translated into German by Oppermann, and from 
German into English by Woods), H. J. Hoby (two 
vols.), Donaldson, Kennedy (Public School Grammar), 
&c. In recent times, since the rise of comparative 
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philology, much light has been shed on the relations 
of Latin to the other members of the Indo-European 
family of languages, by the works of Bopp, Schlei- 
cher, Pott, Pick, Brugmann, (fee.; besides such special 
works as Lindsay’s The Latin Language: an His- 
torical Account of Latin Sounds, Stems, and Plex- 
ions; Wharton’s Etyma Latina; Breal and Bailly’s 
Lictiomiaire Etymologique Latin; Corssen’s Ueber 
Aussprache, Yocalismus, und Betonung der latein- 
ischen Sprache. Among dictionaries of the Latin 
language may be mentioned those of Pacciolati and 
Porcellini (Latin-Latin; with English explanations 
and equivalents, by Bailey, London, 1828); Preund 
(Latin-German); and the Latin-English dictionaries 
of Smith, Andrews, White and Kiddle, and Lewis 
and Short, tlie last the most recent and complete. 
Those of Smith, Andrews, and Lewis and Short are 
avowedly based on that of Preund. A great The- 
saurus Lingum Latinm, in the preparation of v/hich 
many scholars are co-operating, was begun to be 
published in 1900, and will jn'actically be exhaus- 
tive of the subject. Among aids to the study of 
the early forms of the Latin language are the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum of Kitschl, Mommsen, and 
Heuzen, and Wordsworth’s Pragments and Speci- 
mens of Early Latin. 

Koman Literatuee, — The history of Koman liter- 
ature is generally divided into four periods : — 1. Prom 
the earliest times till Cicero (died 43 B.c.) 2. Till 

the death of Augustus (a.d. 14), usually called the 
golden age, ^ 3. Till the death of Trajan (a.d. 117), 
called the silver age. 4. Till the subjugation of Kome 
by the Goths (a.d. 476), called the brazen age. 

Poetry in this language, as in all others, preceded 
prose. The oldest forms of Latin poetry were the 
Pescennine verses, which were poems of a jocular and 
satirical nature sung at marriages and country festi- 
vals ; satires or improvised dialogues of miscellaneous 
contents and various form; and the AteUan® fabulje, 
a species of grotesque comedy supposed to resemble 
the inodern Punchinello or Pulcinello. The verse 
used in these early attempts was called the Saturnian, 
and was of very simple stinicture, consisting merely 
of a certain number of rhythmical rises and falls. 
Hone of these early forms of poetry were fixed in 
\vi’iting, however, till they had been exalted by the 
introduction from the Greek of a more elaborate and 
artistic versification. The most ancient literary 
monuments of the Lavm language that have been 
preserved are a few religious formulas and h}mms or 
fragments of hymns, such as those of the Salii or 
'priests of Mars, and the Arvales Pratres, one of 
whose hymns was discovered at Kome in 1778; frag- 
ments of laws, especiall}^ those of the twelve tables; 
the Ann ales Maximi, or yearl}^ chronicles kept by 
the pontifex maximus; some of the private chronicles 
of the leading houses, which were afterwards, to a 
great extent, embodied in the history of Kome; and 
laHly, some of the more artistically composed sepul- 
chral inscriptions, the oldest and most celebrated of 
which are those of the Scipios, which reach as far 
back as the beginning of the third century before. 
Christ. But Latin literature, properly so called, 
did not take its rise till the Komans came under 
Greek influence. About 240 B.c. Livius Andi’onicus, 
a Greek captive of Tarentum, exhibited at Kome a 
drama translated from the Greek, and subsequently 
brought forth a translation of the Odvsse}^. ITe was 
followed by NaBvius, who wrote a historical poem on 
the first Punic war, besides dramas; the two tragic 
writers Pacuvius and Acciusor Attius; and by Ennius, 
author of eighteen books of metrical annals of Kome 
and of numerous tragedies, and regarded by the 
Komans themselves as the founder of Koman poetry. 
The founder of Koman comedy was Plautus, who 


was .smpassed for force of comic humour by none of 
his successors. Hext followed Cfeecilius; and then 
Terence, a successful imitator, often mere trans- 
lator, of Menander and others, and, although an 
African by birtli, remarkable for the purity and 
excellence of his Latinity. These three comic ^vriters 
took the new comedy of the Greeks as their model 
{Qcnncedta jpaUiata). On the other hand, Airanius, 
with a few others, introduced Koman manners upon 
the stage {Comcedia togata). Soon after him Lucilius 
discovered a talent for satire, in the later sense of 
the^ term. This was the only land of literary com-’ 
position among the Komans which was of native 
origin, and Lucilius himself is usually regarded as 
the founder of it. Among di’amatic writers Labe- 
rius and Syrus are mentioned at a somewhat later 
period as celebrated authors of mimes, but these 
were a land of performances that scarcely rose to the 
level of even the rudest comedy, but consisted mainly 
in mimicry. (See Mimes.) Lucretius, a writer fuU of 
strength and originality, was the author of a philoso- 
phical poem after the system of Epicurus, in six boolcs, 
entitled De Kerum Hatura. Catullus was distin- 
guished in a different department — in lyric poetry, in 
elegy, and in epigrams. He had much real wit and 
delicacy of feeling, but, like most of the amorous and 
satirical poets of the ancients, paid too little regard to 
decency of expression. To the same period belonged 
Cassius Parmensis, who wrote tragedies, epigrams, 
and elegiac poems, and' is favourably mentioned by 
Horace. 

With the age of Augustus, and the loss of liberty, 
a new spii-it appeared in Koman literature. Augustus 
liimself and Mascenas were the patrons of poetic 
talent. The first of the poets thus patronized is 
Virgil, the greatest of the epic poets of Kome, author 
of eclo^ies or pastoral poems after the manner of 
Theocritus; the Georgies, a didactic poem having 
agi'iculture for its subject, the most finished of his 
w^orks; and a heroic poem entitled the iEneid, which 
the poet w^as prevented by death from revising and 
retouching in the way he no doubt intended to do. 
Contemporary ^vith him w^as Horace, the favourite 
of the lyric muse, and also eminent in satire, in which 
branch he w'as the successor of Lucilius. In the 
Augustan age Propertius and Tibullus are the prin- 
cipal elegiac poets. In Propertius a certain dignity 
appears in the midst of his habitual sensuality, 
although he -was often forced in his thoughts and 
expressions. Tibullus was much purer and more 
graceful, and to him Quintilian adjudges the first 
place among elegiac poets. Along with these flourished 
Ovid, a prolific and sometimes exquisite, but too often 
slovenly poet. Of the other poets belongiug to this 
age there is little to be said. Some esteemed elegiac 
■wiiters, such as Pedo Albinovanus and Cornelius 
Gallus, are almost entirely lost to us. To the same 
age we may assign Phacdins the fabulist, who has 
more merit in regard to stjde than invention, since 
he usually foUoived Greek originals, and was always 
most successful when he did so. A poem upon rilltna, 
attributed to Cornelius Severus, who is praised by 
Quintilian, has little inventive power; and the didac- 
tic poem of Gratius Ealiscus upon the chase (C^me- 
geticon), and that of Manlius upon astronomy, some 
passages excepted, are more valued for their materials 
tlian their manner, wdiich, though inferior, resembles 
that of the productions of the .^felexa.ndi’ian school of 
Greek poetry. During the age of Augustus the Merit- 
ing of tragedies appeal’s to have been a fashionable 
amusement, and Asinius Pollio, Varius (author of 
Thyestes), and Ovid (author of Medea), w^ere among 
the tragic writers of the period. A few fragments of 
the Thyestes are all that has come dowm to us of 
their works in this department. On the Koman stage 
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tragedy never flourished, and the causes of this are 
not dlflicult to divine. We need only remember the 
kings led in triumph and left to perish in prison, the 
gladiatorial games, and the combats of wild beasts. 
Among a people who took delight in such scenes we 
could not expect to find a relish for the more refined 
excitement of tragic spectacles. See Drama. 

In the third age, from the death of Augustus to 
that of Trajan, the department of poetry in which 
greatest excellence was reached, was satire, and the 
most distinguished satirists were Persius, and after 
him Juvenal, both of whom expressed, with unre- 
strained severity, their indignation at the corruption 
of the age. In the other principal -wTiters of the later 
poetry — Lucan, who returned to the historical epic 
in his versification of the oivil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, and the bombastic Statius, who ivrote 
the Thebaid and the beginning of the AchiUeis, in 
verse, to say nothing of the minor poets — ^we find a 
universal barrenness of invention and a coldness which 
vainly endeavours to Idndle itself and its hearers by 
the fire of rhetoric. These poets had long since lost 
aU poetic feeling, and even the love of republican 
freedom. With such a corrupt taste as that of the 
Homans, poets like the pompous Statius, or the 
wanton epigrammatist Martial, to whom we cannot 
deny ^vit and fertility of invention, could alone be 
successful. Lucan, however, with all his defects of 
plan and unworthy adulation, sometimes exhibits 
great elevation of sentiment, vigour of expression, 
and a happy delineation of character. Valerius 
Placcus, who described the Argonautic expedition in 
verse, in imitation of Apollonius llhodius, endeavoured 
to shine by his learning rather than by his originality 
and freshness of colouring; and Silius Italicus, a gi'eat 
admirer of Virgil, who selected the second Punic 
war as the subject of a heroic poem, is merely a his- 
toric poet. To this age belong the ten tragedies 
under the name of L. Annjeus Seneca. They were 
not intended for the stage, for which they are wholly 
unfitted, being rather declamatory and sententious 
poems than dramas. Here also we may mention the 
Sat3Ticon of Petronius, a contemporary of Nero; for 
although this work, a kind of comic romance in which 
the author depicts with wit and vivacity the corrup- 
tion and bad taste of the age, is written mainly in 
prose, it is interspersed with numerous pieces of 
poetry, and cannot be classed with any other prose 
work belonging to Poman literature. 

In the fourth period Roman poetry sunk to a still 
lower state. The forty-two fables of Avienus or 
Avianus are in a stiff and forced style; on .the other 
hand, the poem of Nemesianus (flourished 283), on 
the pleasures of the chase (Cynegetica), and the 
seven eclogues of Calpurnius, have some pretensions 
to purity and ease. Ausonius, in his epigrams and 
idyls (so called), and particularly in his poems on 
the Moselle, forms as it were the line of division 
between the ancient and the modern world. Clau- 
dian (flourished about 400) appears almost a mir- 
acle in this brazen age. Although not free from 
rhetorical and epigrammatical excrescences, and from 
the desire of displaying his learning, he is still far 
above his age, and often approaches to a graceful 
style. We conclude this part of the subject with 
Putilius Numatianus (flourished in the beginning of 
fifth century), whose voyage to Gaul, in elegiac 
measure, is not without merit, and two Christian 
poets, Prudentius and Sedulius (both of whom lived 
in the fourth century), in whose writings we find 
hardly anything but modern features and the first 
germs of the church songs. 

In the Roman prose literature, which is, on the 
whole, of a higher character than the poetical, elo- 
quence,' history, philosophy, and jurisprudence are 


the principal departments. Of the Roman orators 
we Imow many merely by name and by the reputa- 
tion which they enjoyed. To this class belong Cor- 
nelius Cethegus, Tiloerius Gracchus, Cotta, Sulpicius, 
but particularly Licinius Crassus, Antonius, Horten- 
sius and even Caesar himself. Cicero not only 
acquired the most splendid fame in eloquence, the 
finest models of which we possess in the orations of 
his yet extant, but also appears as a teacher in his 
rhetorical works, and in general had a most import- 
ant part in founding Roman prose literature. In the 
age of Augustus j^olitical eloquence necessarily 
ceased; yet some of the works of this, and even of 
later periods, were more or less imbued with the old 
spirit. The panegyric of Pliny the younger upon 
Trajan may be considered as the last note of Roman 
eloquence: the author was distinguished in Rome as 
a forensic orator. The declamations {controversies 
and suasorice) of Marcus Seneca, of the time of Au- 
gustus, must also be named under the head of elo- 
quence, although they are of little value. We can 
best judge of the fallen state of eloquence by exam- 
ining the works of Pronto, and later orators (the 
panegyrists), in imitation of Pliny. Quintilian, a 
contemporary of Pliny, and a theoretical writer on 
the subject of rhetoric, is to be regarded as the last 
stay of the art. With the rhetoricians ma}’- be classed 
the grammarians, a few of the chief of whom wiU be 
found mentioned at the end of the section on the 
Roman language. 

The fii’st historical writings were merely chron- 
icles (fasti), containing the names of the chief magis- 
trates for each year, along with a statement of the 
most important events of the year. Such were the 
annates maximi kept by the high-priest (pontifex 
maximus), upon a tablet in his house, and the libH 
lintei, or chronicles written upon linen, preserved in 
the temple of Juno hloneta. Pabius Pictor, Albinus 
Posthumius, the elder Cato, Ccelius Pannius, Vale- 
rius of Antium, were among the first Roman histo- 
rians, but had no pretensions to skill in the histo- 
rical art. Great authors first appeared in the most 
splendid age of Roman literature. The spirit, the 
, beautiful simplicity and the judicious style of Julius 
[ Caesar, in his Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil 
[ Wars, carried on by himself, have always been ad- 
! mired. The style of SaUust is sometimes forced, 
j but he displays great care in his narrative and in 
his delineation of character, with such richness of 
thought and depth of observation, that he may not 
disadvantageously be compared with his model Thu- 
cydides. If we except the lost universal history of 
. Trogus Pompeius, who also belonged to the age of 
Augustus, Livy embraces the widest field among the 
Roman historians, and he deserves to be called perfect 
in narration and style. CoraeHus Nepos, with his 
lives of distinguished generals, stands next to these 
models of historical writing, at least for purity of 
style. Under the oppression of despotism, even his- 
[ tory, which had hitherto been so well sustained by 
the Romans, degenerated: this appears from the 
forced and declamatory style of Velleius Paterculus, 
(time of Tiberius), from whom we possess a short 
sketch of Roman history, in which he indulges in 
j the grossest flattery. Valerius Maximus, a contem- 
' porary of Paterculus, in his memoirs of memorable 
men, is a mere compiler and collector of anecdotes. 
Plorus (time of Trajan and Hadrian) is still more 
to be condemned: he wrote an abridgment of Ro- 
man history; but his style is bombastic, and his 
adulation disgraceful. Suetonius, who lived about 
the same time, besides his rhetorical and grammati- 
cal works, VTote the lives of the emperors, which 
are interesting from their contents. Along with 
these two lived Tacitus, the greatest of aU the Ro- 
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man historians, remarkable both for his depth of 
thought and power of condensed expression. It may 
be said, with truth, that in him the poet, the philo- 
sopher, and the historian are united. After him we 
meet no great Roman historians; though in the 
fourth century there were several who must be at 
least named: Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, author of 
a work on the origin of the Roman people, Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, and perhaps also J ustin (who may 
be earlier), the abridger of Trogus Pompeius. The 
six authors of the imperial history (Scriptores His- 
torise Augustse), Spartianus, Capitolinus, Trebellius, 
Vopiscus, G-allicanus, and Lampridius, who lived in 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, deserve 
little praise. Gains and Ulpian are important 
names among writers on law. 

The Romans distinguished themselves in philoso- 
phy only by spreading the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers in their own language; and the most 
eminent statesmen, in the most flourishing periods 
of Rome, were friends and admirers of philosophy. 
Of the lofty spirit of Lucretius we have already 
spoken; but Cicero, by the introduction of the more 
elevated moral philosophy of the Greeks, rendered 
the most important service to the intellectual culti- 
vation of his countrymen. He did not wander in 
the lab 3 n’inths of speculation, but he clung to philo- 
sophy in prosperity and adversity, and took delight 
in expounding this favourite theme. His worlcs 
also afford much information in regard to the his- 
tory of ancient philosophy; for example, his Tusculan 
Questions. Philosophy always found admirers at 
Rome, and almost every school had its adherents 
there ; but it was more the subject of discussion in 
the schools and in the world than of literature. The 
Old Academy and the school of Epicurus were at 
first the most popular; but oppression turned men 
to Stoicism, which influenced some of the poets, as 
Lucan. The philosopher L. Annaeus Seneca, pro- 
bably the same with the dramatist already men- 
tioned, by whom, besides other works, we possess 
twelve philosophical treatises, is distinguished for 
his artificial subtleties and glittering antitheses; but 
his writings, though on the whole dull, contain many 
excellent thoughts finely expressed. Apuleius, who 
flourished in the latter half of the second century, 
wrote on philosophy and rhetoric, but is more 
famous for his satirical romance The Golden Ass, 
containing the charming story of Cupid and Psyche. 
Aulus GeUius, a winter of the same century, has left 
us a valuable miscellany in his Noctes Atticse (Attic 
Nights). 

Roman literature contains some excellent exam- 
ples of the epistolary style. The letters of Cicero 
are mostly addressed to the greatest men of his 
age on passing events, and are written with purity, 
elegance, and simplicity. They contain authentic 
materials for the history of the time. The letters 
of Pliny the Younger are -written mth taste and 
elegance, and give us a pleasing picture of their 
author and of his relations \vith the emperor Trajan, 
Tacitus, and others of his contemporaries, while 
throwing much light on Roman life and society. 
The letters of Annasus Seneca to Lucilius relate 
chiefly to the philosophical system of the Stoics, and 
are more worthy of attention for their matter than 
their manner, which partakes of the common faults 
of his style. We may also notice the letters of 
Symraachus, about the end of the fourth century, 
and those of the still later Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who was also kno^vn as a poet. The former are not 
unsuccessful imitations of Pliny the Younger; the 
latter are marked by the faults of their age, but are 
interesting for their contents. 

The Roman mythological writers derived their 
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matter mostly from Greek sources, and have Httle 
that is peculiar or original. The Roman worship 
was in some measure similar to that of the Greeks, 
and the heroic mythology of the Greeks having 
been introduced into Rome by the poets, was in a 
manner adopted by the Romans, although it had no 
connection with the national traditions. Ovid in 
his Metamorphoses and Easti gives us many tales 
connected with the mythology current in his time. 
An author named Hyginus, whose age we cannot 
accurately determine, left a collection of mytho- 
logical stories. A poetical astronomy of the same 
author illustrates the constellations celebrated in 
poetry. 

Pomponius Mela (flourished under the Emperor 
Claudius in the first century) is one of the few 
Roman writers worthy of being mentioned as geo- 
graphers. He gives us a brief account of the world 
as known to the Romans of his day, written in good 
Latin, but unfortunately too much in the form of a 
catalogue. Tacitus, who described ancient Ger- 
many, may be included under this head. 

Physicians were first esteemed among the Romans 
after the time of Ccesar and Augustus; and the eight 
books of Celsus (time of Augustus and Tiberius) on 
medicine, which form only a part of a large ency- 
clopaedia, are very important, both on account of their 
contents and their style. We also possess some un- 
important treatises on medicine by Scribonius Largus 
(time of Claudius) and Marcellus Empiricus (end of 
fourth century); and there is still extant a poem on 
this subject by Serenus Sammoniacus, a favourite of 
the Emperor Septimius Severus. 

Several agricultural works of the Romans are 
entirely lost to us. There is stiU extant a work on 
agriculture which bears the name of Cato the elder 
(second century before Christ); and the three books 
of the learned Varro (first century B.c.) on hus- 
bandry are very important and instructive. The 
works on agriculture of Columella (first century 
A.D.) and Palladius (probably belonging to the early 
part of the third century) are partly written in 
verse, and deserve commendation. 

PHny the Elder, who belonged to the first century 
(after Christ), wrote a work on natural history, in 
which he at the same time treated of cosmography 
and geography, medicine and the arts, with great 
erudition, but in a stiff style. He has given us an 
example of what the Romans might have done,''with 
their great advantages, for the extension of human 
loiowledge. Marcianus Capella, in the fifth cen- 
tury, wrote in somewhat barbarous language and 
in equally bad taste a sort of encyclopsedia dealing 
with the various branches of poHte learning — a 
work very popular in the Middle Ages. 

We have still left unmentioned Vitruvius (time of 
Augustus), author of a work on architecture, valuable 
as a compendium of those of the Greek architects; 
Erontinus (died about 106), author of a treatise upon 
aqueducts; Vegetius (fourth century), a writer on 
the art of war; Julius Obsequens, author of a trea- 
tise on prodigies (early third centur}’^); and Eirmicus 
Maternus (beginning of fourth century), a writer on 
astrology. A miserably written work on the art of 
cookery bears the name of the notorious gourmand 
Apicius, but this name \vas probably adopted to 
give the work a wdder circulation. 

Before the end of the period a considerable body 
of Christian literature, written in Latin, w^as in 
existence, and w''e may particularly mention the 
Vulgate, St. Jerome's version of the Scriptures. 
St. Ambrose and other fathers of the Church also 
made use of Latin in their writings, and the names 
of Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
may also here be recorded. Boethius author of the 
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famous Consolations of PMlosopliy, so popular in 
tlie Middle Ages, may be regarded as in some 
respects linking the classical period with the suc- 
ceeding. Among works on the literature of Rome 
are: Teuffel, History of Roman Literature (from 
the German, two vols.); Simcox, History of Latin 
Literature (two vols.); Cruttwell, History of Roman 
Literature; Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Re- 
public, The Roman Poets of the Augustine Age: 
Virgil, and Horace and the Elegiac Poets. 

ROME, a city of the United States, one of the 
capitals of Oneida county, New York, on the west 
bank of the Mohawk River, at the junction of the 
Black River and Erie Canals, 109 miles w.n.w. 
of Albany. Its streets are wide and well shaded 
-with maples and elms. Rome contains a handsome 
court-house, many churches, a high-school, a Roman 
Catholic academy, free library, deaf-mute institute, 
&c. The manufactures include machinery, loco- 
motives, jjuddled and railroad iron, farm imple- 
ments, &c. Pop. (1880), 12,194; (1900), 15,343. 

ROME, Councils of. Innumerable ecclesiastical 
councils have been held at Rome, but the only ones 
that need be noticed are the six general or oecumeni- 
cal councils here enumerated, the five first being 
called Lateran councils, from being held in the 
Lateran. See LATER^\Nr. 

1. The ninth council, the first of the Western 
Church, held under Calixtus II., between 18th of 
March and 5th of April, 1123. The j^rincipal busi- 
ness was the confirmation of the concordat of Worms. 
See Concordat and Investiture. 

2. The tenth council, held in AprO, 1139, under 
Innocent H. Its principal acts were the excom- 
munication of the supporters of lay investiture, and 
the condemnation of Manichaeism and the doctrines 
of Arnold of Brescia. 

3. The eleventh council, held under Alexander 
III., in March, 1179. It authorized the war against 
the Albigenses, regulated the election of the pope, 
and pronounced the condemnation of simony. 

4. The twelfth council, held by Innocent HI. in 
November, 1215. It condemned the doctrines of 
the Manichseans, Albigenses, and Waldenses, and 
prohibited the establishment of new religious orders. 

5. The nineteenth council, convoked by Julius H., 
July 18, 1511, met under the same pontiff. May 3, 
1612, concluded under Leo X., March 16, 1517. It 
is celebrated for the (temporary) overthrow of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, through the con- 
demnation of the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII. 
of France, and the conclusion of the concordat be- 
tween Francis I. and Leo X. (See Gallican Church.) 
By some historians this council is not regarded as a 
general one. 

6. The council of the Vatican, the twenty-second 
general council, was held in the pope’s palace of the 
Vatican, in the north-west of Rome, under Pope 
Pius IX., between December 8, 1869, and October 
20, 1870. Its principal act was the declaration of 
the infallibility of the pope by vote of the 18th of 
July, 1870. See Vatican and Council. 

ROMILLY, Sir Sat^iuel, an eminent law’yer, was 
the son of a jeweller, of French extraction, and was 
born in London on March 1, 1757. He received a 
private education, was placed in a la^vyer’s office, 
and then entered Gray’s Inn to study for the bar, 
to which he was called in 1783. For some years his 
practice was chiefly confined to draughts in equity; 
but he gradually rose to distinction in the Court of 
Chancery, in which he ultimately took the lead. 
His general politics agreeing with those of the Whigs, 
he was during the short administration of Fox and 
Lord Grenville (1806) appointed solicitor-general 
(being member for Queenborough), and laiighted. 


Wlien his party went out of office he remained in 
Parliament, where he became distinguished by his 
talent in debate, and particularly by the eloquence 
with which he pleaded the necessity of a revision 
of the criminal code, with a view to the limitation of 
capital punishment, and a more appropriate regu- 
lation of the scale of penalties. On this subject he 
also composed a very able pamphlet — Observations - 
on the'Criminal Law of England (1810); and to his 
exertions may be traced the final determination of 
the executive to the reform and condensation of the 
various acts in regard to crime, effected under the 
superintendence of Sir Robert Peel. He also pub- 
fished Objections to the Creation of a Vice-Chancellor 
(1813). He was in favour of Catholic emancipation 
and other reforms, and was in the height of popu- 
larity and reputation when grief at the death of his 
wife deprived him’ of reason, and in a fit of tem- 
porary frenzy he committed suicide, November 2, 
1818. A collection of his speeches, with a Memoir 
of his Life, was published in 1820. Memoirs of his 
Life, written by himself, 'with a Selection of Corre- 
spondence, edited by his sons, appeared in 1840. 

ROMORANTIN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Loir- et- Cher, agreeably situated on the 
Sauldre, at the junction of the Morantin, 25 miles 
south-east of Blois. It has important manufactures 
of broad-cloth and other woollen goods; several 
spinning-mills and tanneries. Pop. (1896), 6780. 

ROMSEY, a municipal borough of England, in 
Hampshire, 8 miles N.w. of Southampton, on the 
river Test. The chief building is the fine old abbey 
church, restored in 1892. It is mainly in pure 
Norman style, but there are Early English and 
later additions. The town-haU contains a public 
library. There is also a corn-exchange. Tanning, 
brewing, boat -building, jam -making, and paper- 
making are the chief industries. Pop. (1891), 4276; 
(1901), 4365. 

ROMULUS, the mythical founder and first king 
of Rome, said to have been the son of Sylvia, gener- 
ally, but incorrectly, called Rhea Silvia, a daughter of 
Numitor, king of Alba, and one of the priestesses of 
Vesta. She was devoted to the service of Vesta by 
her uncle Amulius, who had deprived her father of 
his throne, and killed her brother, and -wished to 
prevent her from having posterity who might dispos- 
sess him of his usurped cro^vn. By the god Mars 
she became the mother of male twins, who imme- 
diately were ordered by Amulius to be thro-wn into 
the Anio. Happily the river had at that time over- 
flowed the surrounding country, and the basket 
containing the two boys, Romulus and Remus, was 
stranded at the foot of the Palatine Hill. Here a 
she- wolf, going dovm to the water to drink, was 
attracted by their cries, carried them to her cave, 
and suckled them; while a woodpecker brought 
them whatever other food they needed. Sometime 
afterwards chance brought thither Faustulus, the 
king’s herdsman, who took them home and educated 
them. With him Romulus and Remus spent their 
youth. When they had gro-wn up the herdsmen of 
their foster-father had a quarrel with those of Nu- 
mitor, and Remus was taken prisoner. His courage- 
ous brother collected a small band of enterprising 
companions, -^rith whom he not only freed his brother, 
but, on being made aware by Numitor of his parent- 
age and the wrongs of his family, fike-^vise deprived 
Amulius of his usurped throne, and reinstated his 
old grandfather N umitor in his dominions. After the 
termination of this exploit Romulus, in connection 
-with his brother, resolved to build a city. In order 
to determine the site, and to decide which of the 
brothers should give his name to the city, they con- 
sulted the augurs. Romulus -wished to build it on 
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the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine, or on another 
nill three or four miles down the Tiber. Each took 
his station on his favourite hill; the night passed 
away, and at the first streak of dawn Remus saw six 
vultures; but at sunrise, when this news was brought 
to Romulus, twelve viiltures flew by him. Each 
claimed the augury in his favour; but as their 
companions decided for Romulus his brother was 
forced to yield. Romulus now proceeded to mark 
the boundary of the city; he yoked a buUock and a 
heifer to a plough, and marked a deep furrow round 
the base of the Palatine, and guided by this line they 
began to raise the wall. Remus, who still resented 
the defeat he had suffered, leaped over the rude ram- 
part in scorn, whereupon the enraged Romulus slew 
him. According to another tradition Remus fled 
from the anger of his brother beyond the Alps, and 
founded Rheims. Romulus was immediately struck 
wdth remorse, and could obtain no rest till he appeased 
his brother’s shade by instituting the festival of the 
Lemuria for the souls of the departed. Thus is Rome 
said to have been founded in the year 753 (or accord- 
ing to others 752 or 751) B.o. The small number of 
friends who had followed Romulus were by no means 
sufficient to people his city; he saw himself therefore 
compelled to make it a place of refuge for every 
houseless exile. Men enough were thereby gained; 
but the Roman citizens soon wanted women, and 
their proposals for the daughters of the neighbouriag 
cities were rejected by the fathers of the maidens, who 
looked with an envious eye on the increase of this city. 
On this account Romulus instituted a religious festi- 
val, to which he invited the Sabines with their wives 
and daughters. They came ; but in the midst of the fes- 
tival the unarmed strangers were suddenly attacked, 
and deprived of their wives and daughters, and every 
Roman hastened to provide himself with a female 
companion. The two states thus became engaged in 
war; but the entreaties of the ravished females, who 
threw themselves between the contending parties, at 
length effected a peace, and Rome gained by her 
union with the Sabines an important addition. Many 
successful wars, which always ended in additions of 
population and territory to the infant state, con- 
firmed and extended its power. Romulus was strict 
and arbitrary; too much so perhaps for his subjects; 
and his sudden disappearance naturally excited the 
conjecture that he fell by the hand of a malcontent. 
According to tradition he ascended to heaven into 
the company of the gods, after he had completed the 
work of founding the eternal city; and, until the 
introduction of Christianity, Rome worshipped its 
founder in temples expressly dedicated to hiin. It 
is likewise possible that he was struck by lightning, 
for his disappearance is said to have happened during 
a thunderstorm, while he was without the city, near 
the marshes of Caprea, reviewing his army. See 
Rome. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS, the last of the Ro- 
man emperors of the West, was the son of Orestes, who 
seized the reins of government after having driven 
out the Emperor Julius Nepos, 475 A.D. Orestes 
declined assuming the purple himself, but invested 
his son with it, stiU, however, retaining the real 
sovereignty in his own hands. In the followmg year 
the power of Orestes was overthrown by Odoacer 
(see Odoacer), who defeated his rival at Pavia, and 
put him to death. Romulus was spared on account 
of his youth, beauty, and innocence, but was exiled 
to the villa of Lucullus, on the promontory of Mis- 
enum in Campania. There he lived upon an annual 
allowance of 6000 pieces of gold till his death, the 
date of which is unknown. 

RONA, the name of an island in the Inner He- 
brides, between the Isle of Skye and the mainland, 


about 4 miles long, and about 1 mile broad. It is 
extremely barren, and of repulsive aspect; its greatest 
elevation is about 500 feet. A few black cattle are 
reared on its patches of mountain pasture. Pop. 161. 

RONALDSHAY, jSTorth and South, two of the 
Orkney Islands, the former the most northerly, and 
the latter the most southerly of the group. North 
Ronaldshay, separated from Sanday by North 
Ronaldshay Eirth, which, where narrowest, has a 
breadth of 3 miles, is of very irregular shape, about 
5 miles long by 3 miles broad, and has an estimated 
area of 4 square miles. The surface is generally flat, 
with a gentle rise towards the centre, and with the 
exception of a small strip in this direction, and another 
round the shore which pastures sheep, is fertile and 
well cultivated. At the north of the island there is 
a magnificent lighthouse, about 150 feet high, con- 
spicuous from almost every' part of Orkney. Besides 
cultivating their small crofts the inhabitants are en- 
gaged in fishing. Pop. 442. — South Ronaldshay, 
separated from the mainland on the south by the 
Pentland Firth, which, between its southern extremity 
and Duncansby Head, is about 6 miles wide, and from 
the Island of Burray on the north by a narrow channel 
called the Water Sound; has a length, n.n.e. to s.s.w., 
of about 8 miles; with a medium breadth of little 
more than 2 miles. The coast is much indented, par- 
ticularly on the north-west, where a deep winding 
bay forms what is called WidewaU Harbour, The 
prevailing rocks are composed of massive sandstone 
and dark-blue slate or pavement. Much of the land 
is w^ell cultivated, let out in small crofts at pretty 
high rents, but the inhabitants depend chiefly on the 
productive cod and herring fishing. Tumuli and 
Piets’ houses are met with. Pop. (1901), 1991. 

RONCES VALLES (French, Jioncevaux)^ a valley 
in Navarre, between Pampeluna and St. Jean de 
Port, where, according to tradition, the rear of 
Charlemagne’s army was defeated by the Arabs in 
778, and the brave Roland killed. The battle forms 
an essential part in the fabulous cyclus of Charle- 
magne. (See Rolahd and Romance.) The chief 
place of the valley, called also RoncesvaUes, is tra- 
versed by the so-called Gates of Roland, leading 
over the Pyrenees to France; and in the church oi 
the little place fabulous antiquities bearing the name 
of Roland are shown. The French under Moncey 
here defeated the Spaniards in 1794, and Soult took 
a strong position here in 1813, from wrhich Wellington 
drove him. 

RONDA, a town in Spain, Amdalusia, 40 miles 
west of Malaga, on a lofty rock overhanging the 
Guadalevin or Guadiaro, here crossed by two bridges. 
It is accessible only by a narrow ascent, formerly 
guarded by a castle, which was blown up by the 
French in 1812, and consists chiefly of an old Moorish 
town with narrow tortuous lanes, and partly of a 
modem quarter of a better description. Among the 
buildings are an old Moorish palace communicating 
with the river below by a cylindrical staircase of 
365 steps, and a bull arena substantially built of 
stone. The manufactures are hats, cordovan and sole 
leather, linen and woollen cloth, gloves, soap, glue, 
starch, guitar-strings, chocolate, and earthenware; 
and the trade, in addition to some of the above 
manufactures, is chiefly in fruit. Pop. (1897), 19,307. 

RONDO (Italian), or Rondeau (French), origin- 
ally a short lyric of thirteen lines divided into three 
unequal strophes; the two or three first words form 
the burden, and are repeated after the eighth and 
thirteenth hue. The term is now chiefly applied to 
a musical composition, vocal or instrumental, gener- 
ally consisting of three strains, the first of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the others 
is so constructed in point of modulation as to recon- 
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duct the ear in an easy and natural manner to the 
first strain. The rondo takes its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the melody going round after both the 
second and third strain to the first strain, with which 
it is finally closed. It frequently forms the last 
movement of a sonata or a symphony, but is very 
common as a separate composition. 

BONNE, a town and seaport of Denmark, capital 
of the Island of Bornholm. It is defended by bat- 
teries, has a good school; several building-yards, in 
which a good many vessels are built; a harbour mth 
11 J feet of water; and a considerable trade. The 
greater part of the inhabitants are sailors or fishers. 
Bonne is the residence of the governor of the island, 
and the seat of its principal courts and offices. Pop. 
(1890), 8281; (1901), 9292. 

BONNEBDBG-, a town of Saxe-Altenburg, 
14 miles south-west of Altenburg. ’It is a place of 
some strength, is walled, and defended by two forts. 
It contains a castle, church, and bathing establish- 
ments; and has manufactures of flannel and merino, 
two tile-works, and several mills. Pop. (1895), 6195. 

BONSABD, Pierre de, an early Erench poet who 
contributed to the improvement of the language and 
literature of his country, was born at the Chateau 
de la Poissonnibre in Vendombis, 11th September, 
1524. Having finished his education, he entered as 
page the service of the dauphin, and then of the 
Due d’ Orleans, second son of the king. In 1538 he 
accompanied James Y. of Scotland and his bride 
Marie de Lorraine back to their Idngdom, and re- 
mained at the Scottish court three years. He also 
spent six months at the English court, and on his 
return from his travels was employed in a diplomatic 
capacity in Germany, Piedmont, Ilanders, and Scot- 
land. On his return to Prance he found himself 
afflicted with deafness, which compelled him to 
abandon the diplomatic career, and he devoted him- 
self with great eagerness to the study of literature. 
The poets of Greece and Borne received much of his 
attention, but above all he strove to invest the poetry 
of Prance with a classic dignity and. grace, and in 
his works we begin to trace clearly for the first time 
in French literatm'e the influence of the renaissance. 
In the Floral Games at Toulouse he triumphed over 
his competitors, and received a silver statue of 
Minerva, which he presented to Henry II. He was 
greatly esteemed by that prince, and by his succes- 
sors, Francis II. and Charles IX.; obtained the 
abbey of Bellozane, and was also prior of St. Cosme, 
near Tours, where he died in 1585. His writings, 
consisting of sonnets, madrigals, eclogues, lyric 
pieces, elegies, and satires, and a fragment of an epic 
poem. La Franciade, were read with an almost 
incredible admiration by his contemporaries, and 
brought the lucky poet v^uable presents from Queen 
Elizabeth of England and the imprisoned Queen of 
Scots, Many of his sonnets and odes possess con- 
siderable merit, but his style is marred by affectation, 
and his pages are talcen up with too many freshly 
imported words from the classic languages. 

ROOD, a measure of surface, the fourth part of 
an acre, equal to 40 square poles or perches, or to 
1210 square yards. 

ROOD. A crucifix or image of Christ on the cross, 
with the images of St. John and the Virgin Mary, 
sometimes also with that of a saint, was so called in 
the old churches of England. The place where the 
rood was elevated was called the rood loft, which 
was generally placed over the chancel -screen in 
parish churches. They were all ordered to be taken 
down in 1548, but were restored for a short time 
under Queen Mary. The screens dividing the choirs 
Irom the naves of most of our cathedrals are^ old 
rood-lofts from which the images have been removed. 


ROOF. See Architecture and Carpentry 

BOOK {Coinms frugilegus), a species of Coniro3tra3 
Insessores included in the sub-family of the Corvinse 
or True Crows, in which group the upper mandible is 
not toothed, and its ridge is more or less curved. The 
wings are long and somewhat rounded, the tarsi being 
covered with transverse scales, and the two lateral toes 
being of equal size. The Book possesses its distinc- 
tive characters in the base of the bill being naked, as 
well as the forehead and upper part of the throat. 
These parts in the Crow are feathered. In the young 
Book, however, feathers exist at the base of the bUl, 
but disappear on the bird attaining the age of one 
month. The Book possesses a voice much less harsh 
in its character than that of the Crows; and whilst 
the latter are solitary birds the Boolm are gregarious 
in habits, and frequently build their nests near the 
dwellings of man. The nests are built or repaired 
early in March, and the young are hatched in April. 
The food consists chiefly of grubs, although grain 
appears to form part of the dietary. The Cock- 
chafer’s larvse are said to form a favourite diet of the 
Book. In Britain the Book is a permanent resident. 
In other parts of Europe these birds appear to be 
migratory in habits, whilst they are said not to occur 
in Spain. The nests are generally built on the tops 
of trees. The eggs are five in number, and are coloured 
bluish-green, with dark spots or patches. The male 
and female alternately sit upon the eggs. These birds 
sometimes produce white or piebald varieties. 

BOOKE, Sir George, an English admiral, de- 
scended of an ancient family in the county of Kent^ 
was born in 1650. His strong predilection for a sea- 
faring life induced him at an early age to enter the 
royal navy, in which he rose to the highest situations. 
His conduct in several naval expeditions under King 
William and Queen Anne placed his name high in 
his profession, especially the gallantry which he dis- 
played in the destruction of the French and Spanish 
fleets in Vigo Bay (1702), and the capture of Gibral- 
tar in J uly , 1704. On the 9th of the following August 
he fell in -with a French fleet of much superior force, 
under the Comte de Toulouse, off Malaga, and a 
bloody engagement, which lasted nearly the whole 
day, ensued. Victory remained with the English, 
who lost 2000 men against a loss to the enemy of 
3000, but not one of the French ships was captured. 
Sir George occupied a seat during several parHameuts 
for Portsmouth, and another at the council-board of 
the lord high-admiral. Prince George of Denmark. 
His votes on several occasions, particularly one in 
favour of Harley as speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in 1701, obscured his merits in the eyes of the 
court party; the value of his services was depreciated, 
and his good fortune ascribed to accident. He at . 
length retired from the service in disgust to his 
family seat in Kent, where he died in 1709. See 
Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals. 

BOOT, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes any 
number or quantity which, by successive multipli- 
cations into itself, produces powers. Thus 2 is a 
root of 4, 8, 16, because 2x2 = 4; 2 x 2 x 2 = 8; 
2x2x2x2 = 16. The power is named from the 
number of the factors, and the root is named from 
the power. Thus if a quantity be multiplied once 
by itself, the product is called the second power or 
square, and the quantity itself the square root or the 
second root of the product; if multiplied twice we 
have the third power or cube, and the quantity is 
the cube root or third root, and so on; the fourth root 
is the biquadrate. Beyond tliis the roots are com- 
monly called the fifth, sixth, &c., roots. The alge- 
braic sign of root is and the fourth root of 16, 
equal to 2, is wiitten thus : \/ 16 = 2. The 
same is the case with algebraic magnitudes, as — 
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y {o^ 4- 2 a& + 5*) = a + 5. To extract the given root 
of mathematical expressions is one of the most 
important of mathematical operations. 

ROOT, in philology. See Etymology and Phi- 
lology. 

ROOT, of plants. See Botany. 

ROPE-M^CIlSTGr. A single thread of yarn, con- 
sisting of fibres twisted together, has a tendency to 
untwist itself, the external parts being strained by 
extension, and the internal parts by compression, so 
that the elasticity of aU the parts resists, and tends 
to restore the thread to its natural state. But if two 
such threads similarly twisted are retained in contact 
at a given point of the circmnference of each, this 
point is rendered stationary by the opposition of the 
equal forces acting in contrary directions, and be- 
comes the centre round which both threads are carried 
by the forces which remain; so that they continue 
to twist round each other till the new combination 
causes a tension capable of counterbalancing the 
remaining tension of the original threads. Three, 
four, or more threads may be urdted nearly in the 
same manner. A strand, as it is called by rope- 
makers, consists of a considerable number of yarns 
thus twisted together, generally from sixteen to 
twenty-five; a hawser consists of three strands, a 
shroud of four, and a cable of three hawsers or 
shrouds. Shroud-laid cordage has the disadvantage 
of being hollow in the centre, or else of requiring a 
great change of form in the strands to fill up the 
vacuity, so that' in undergoing this change the cordage 
stretches and is unequally strained. The relative 
position and the comparative tension of all the fibres 
in these complicated combinations are not very easily 
determined by calculation, but it is found by experi- 
ence to be most advantageous for the strength of 
copes to twist the strands, when they are to be com- 
pounded, in such a direction as to untwist the yarns 
of which they are formed, that is, to increase the 
twist of the strands themselves; and probably the 
greatest strength is obtained when the ultimate 
obliquity of the constituent fibres is least and the 
most equable. 

A very strong rope may also be made by twisting 
five or six strands round a seventh as an axis. In 
this case the central strand or heart is found, after 
much use, to be chafed to oakum. Such ropes are, 
however, considered unfit for rigging, or for any use 
■in which they are liable to be frequently bent. 

Ropes are most commonly made of hemp, but 
various other vegetables are occasionally employed. 
The Chinese even use woody fibres, and the barks 
of trees furnish cordage to other nations. A great 
modem improvement is the introduction of ropes 
made of wire (which may or may not be galvanized) 
for the standing rigging of ships and other purposes. 

The first part of the process of rope-making by 
hand is that of spinning the yarns or threads. The 
spinner carries a bundle of dressed hemp loosely 
gathered round his waist, the two ends of the bundle 
being in front of him. He draws out a proper number 
of fibres mth his hand, twists them with his fingers, 
and fixing this twisted part to the hook of a whirl, 
which is driven by a wheel put in motion by an 
assistant, he walks backwards doAvn the rope-walk, 
the t^visted part always drawing out more fibres 
from the bundle round his waist. He must take 
care that these fibres are equably supplied, and that 
they always enter the twisted parts by their ends, 
and never by their middle. ^\Tien he reaches the 
end of the walk a second spinner takes the yam oflf 
the whirl, and gives it to another person to fix upon 
a reel, while he himself attaches his own hemp to 
the whirl hook, and proceeds dovm the walk in the 
same way as his predecessor. “V^Tien the person at 


the reel begins to turn, the first spinner holds his 
yam firmly at the end, and advances slowly up the 
wallr while the reel is turning, keeping it equally 
tight till he reaches the reel, where he waits till the 
second spinner takes his yam off the whirl-hook, and 
joins it to the end of that of the first spinner, in 
order that it may foUow it on the reel. The next 
part of the process is that of warping the yams, or 
stretching them all to one length, which is about 
200 fathoms in full-length rope-grounds, and also in 
putting a slight turn or twist into them. The third 
process is the tarring of the yam. Sometimes the 
yams are made to wind off one reel, and having 
passed through a kettle of hot tar, are wound upon 
another, the superfluous tar being removed by caus- 
ing the yam to pass through a hole lined vdth oakum; 
but the ordinary method is to tar it in skeins or 
hanks, which are drawn by a capstan with a uniform 
motion through the tar-kettle. Great care must be 
taken that the tar is boiling neither too fast nor too 
slow. Yam for cables requires more tar than for 
hawser -laid ropes, and for standing and mnning 
rigging it requires to be merely well covered. Tarred 
cordage has been found to be weaker than what is 
untarred when it is new, but it is not so easily in- 
jured by water. The last part of the process of rope- 
maldng is to lay the cordage. Eor this purpose two 
or more yams are attached at one end to a hook; 
the hook is then turned the contrary way from the 
twist of the individual yam, and thus forms a strand; 
three strands, sometimes four, besides a central one, 
are then stretched at length, and attached at one 
end to three contiguous but separate books, but at 
the other end to a single hook; and the process of 
combining them together, which is effected by turn- 
ing the single hook in a direction contrary to that 
of the other three, consists in so regulating the pro- 
gress of the twists of the strands round their common 
axis, that the^ three strands receive separately at 
their opposite ends just as much twist as is taken 
out of them by their twisting the contrary way in 
the process of combination. 

Large ropes are distinguished into two main classes, 
the ccible-laid and hawser-laid. The former are com- 
posed of nine strands, namely, three great strands, each 
of these consisting of three smaller secondary strands, 
each formed with an equal number of primitive yams. 
A cable-laid rope 8 inches in circumference is made up 
of 333 yams or threads, equally divided among the 
nine secondary strands. A haioser-laid rope consists 
of only three strands, each composed of a number of 
primitive yarns proportioned to the size of the rope; 
for example, if it be 8 inches in circumference it may 
have 414 yams equally divided among three strands. 
Thirty fathoms of yam are reckoned equivalent in 
length to 18 fathoms of rope cable-laid and to 20 fathoms 
hawser-laid. Ropes of from 1 to 2^ inches in circum- 
ference are usually hawser-laid; of from 3 to 10 inches 
are either hawser or cable-laid; above 10 inches they 
are always cable-laid. Such is the ordinary process 
of rope-making by hand, but machinery has long 
been in use for making ropes, by means of which they 
are produced with greater equality and better finish, 
and the long rope-walk dispensed with. The merit 
of effecting such an improvement is due to Captain 
Huddart, whose laying machine carried his inven- 
tions in this department to great perfection, and has 
formed the basis of most subsequent improvements. 
The following are Captain Huddart’s improved prin- 
ciples of the rope manufacture: — 1. To keep the 
yarns separate from each other, and to draw them 
from bobbins revolving upon skewers so as to main- 
tain the twist while the strand or primary cord is 
forming. 2. To pass them through a register, which 
divides them by circular shells of holes, the number in 
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eacli concave shell being conformable to the distance 
from the centre of the strand and the angle which the 
yarns make with a line parallel to it, and which gives 
them a proper position to enter. 3. To employ a tube 
for compressing the strand and preserving the cylin- 
drical figure of its surface. 4. To use a gauge for 
determining the angle which the yarns in the outside 
shell make "with a line parallel to the centre of the 
strand when registering, because according to the 
angle made by the yams in this shell the relative 
length of all the yarns in tlie strand will be deter- 
mined. 6. To harden up the strand, and thereby 
increase the angle in the outside shell, which com- 
pensates for the stretching of the yarns and the 
compression of the strands. By Huddart’s machines 
the strands receive that degree of twist only which 
is necessary, and are laid at any angle with the 
greatest regularity, the pressure being so regulated 
as to give the desired elasticity, and all parts of 
the rope are made to bear equally. A great many 
patents have been obtained and worked of late years, 
with various degrees of success, for maldng ropes. 

Wire-ropes are made of a certain number of wires 
twisted into the requisite number of strands, and are 
now extensively used in the rigging of ships, as well 
as for cables, being also employed for various other 
purposes. For greater flexibility hempen cores are 
used ; thus, for instance, we may have a rope of six 
strands round a hempen core, each strand consisting 
of six wires around a smaller hempen core. Steel 
wire makes a considerably stronger rope than iron 
'wire. Such ropes are extensively employed in rais- 
ing material from mines, in suspension bridges, for 
traction in tramways and railways, in steam plough- 
ing, and various other purposes. Coir ropes (that is, 
ropes made of cocoa-nut fibre) are much used on 
board ships, since, though not so strong as ropes of 
hemp, they are not injured by the salt water. The 
strongest ropes of vegetable material are those made 
of the fibre named abaca or Manilla hemp, obtained 
from a species of plantain or banana. 

ROQtJE, San, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 7 
miles north of Gibraltar, the loss of which fortress 
induced the Spaniards to build it in 1704. Pop. 
(1887), 8793; (1897), 7809. 

BOQUEFOllT, a village of Southern France, de- 
partment of Aveyron, giving name to a well-knovm 
variety of cheese that is largely made in its \dcinity 
from ewe milk. Pop. (1896), 855. 

RORAIMA, a celebrated mountain of South Ame- 
rica, in lat. 5° N., in Venezuela, near the boundary of 
British Guiana. It is 8740 feet high, the top form- 
ing a rugged rocky plateau, and has steep rocky sides, 
rendering the summit almost inaccessible. This was 
first reached in 1884 by Mr. Everard im Thurn. The 
flora and fauna of the summit are rather scanty. 

BOPQIJAL {Balcenoptera), a genus of Whales 
included in the family of the Balsenidse or Whale- 
bone Whales, and distinguished as a genus by the 
moderate size of the swimming-paddles or flippers, 
and by the possession of a soft or adipose dorsal 
fin. The Rorquals are included among the so-called 
‘ Furrowed Whales which are so named from the 
furrowed or plaited appearance of the skin ; the 
baleen or whalebone plates being short, and of com- 
paratively little commercial value. Other names of 
the genus are fin-iuhale and razor -hach. The smallest 
species is the Lesser Rorqual {Balcmoptera rostrata ) ; 
and the largest is Sibbald’s Rorqual {B. SibhalcU), 
which is certainly the largest known living animal. 
Specimens of this Rorqual have been found of the 
length of 120 feet, but the average length is about 
80 feet. The colour is a dark gray, marked 
■with bluish-gray tints. The body is long, and of 
comparatively slender conformation ; this character. 


together with the presence of the dorsal fin, serving 
to distinguish it from the Greenland or Right Whale 
{Balcena mysticetus), for which it has been sometimes 
mistaken. The head, also, is not so much arched 
as that of the latter form, and the mouth cavity is 
of larger size. The under surface of the jaw and 
anterior part of the body are deeply plaited with 
longitudinal foldings of the skin. The baleen or 
whalebone is short, and the plates do not average 
more than 4 feet in length. Over 5000 plates of 
this substance are said to be contained within the 
mouth of the Rorqual, although, as already remarked, 
it is too short and coarse to be of value. 

The Rorqual differs widely in habits from the more 
valued and esteemed Greenland whale. The Rorquals 
inhabit waters free from ice ; and when engaged in 
‘ spouting ’ or ‘ blowing ’ they swim quickly through 
the water, instead of resting, as is the custom of 
the Right Whales. The food consists of fishes, as 
well as the small molluscs (Pteropoda) and Medusm 
which form a part of the dietary of most Cetaceans. 
The cod forms a chief part of the food of the Rorqual; 
and shoals of these and of other and smaller food 
fishes — such as herrings, pilchards, &c. — are followed 
by this whale with unremitting vigour. The eager- 
ness of its x^ursuit, indeed, sometimes x3roves fatal 
to it, for it frequently strands itself in the shallow 
waters into which it has followed its prey. 

When struck by the harpoon, the Rorqual exhibits 
a greater fierceness and boldness in its movements 
than other species of whales. These animals thus 
generally dive with such speed and force on being 
struck that the harpoon-line has, in the majority of 
instances, to be at once cut to avoid accident and 
disaster. The Rorqual has also been known to 
suddenly turn against the whaling -boats, and to 
dash them in pieces by strokes of the powerful tail. 
The blubber — the only valuable part of this animal 
— averages about 6 or 8 inches only in thickness ; 
and not more than 10 or 15 tons of oil can at the 
best be obtained from an average specimen. Fre- 
quently a much less quantity is extracted. The 
Rorqual, from its habits, is well known on the 
British coasts ; and many examples have from time 
to time been jDrocured through these animals strand- 
ing themselves on the shores. Specimens of this 
whale are common in museums; and the measure- 
ments of one specimen — the skeleton of which is now 
preserved in the National Museum of Science and 
Art at Edinburgh — gave a length of 95 feet, and a 
weight of 249 tons. The breadth was 18 feet, the 
head measuring 22 feet in length. The skeleton 
alone weighed 35 tons. The Laplanders value these 
animals exceedingly, as affording them materials for 
many purposes of their jorimitive mode of life ; the 
bones, blubber, skin, and viscera being all utilized 
by that peojAe. The common Fin-whale or Rorqual 
{B. musculus) is abundant in the seas of northern 
Eurox^e and America, and is occasionally seen in the 
Mediterranean. B. borealis is a rarer species. 

ROSA, Monte (the ancient Mons Sylvius), a moun- 
tain of the Pennine Alps, on the frontiers of the 
Swiss canton of Valais and Piedmont, and, after 
Mont Blanc, the loftiest mountain in the Alps, its 
chief summit ('Dufoursxntze) being 15,217 feet above 
sea-level. It is about 40 miles farther to the east 
than Mont Blanc, which also belongs to the Pen- 
nine Alps, and is no great distance south-east of the 
Matterhorn. (See Alps.) It is formed by the union 
of several mountain ridges. VTiere the ridges meet 
four chief angles are formed, the one on the north- 
east, which is most precipitous, inclosing the glacier 
of Macugnaga, another on the north-west originat- 
ing the great Gorner glacier or glacier of Zermatt, 
a third on the south-west containing the glacier of 
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Lys, and the fourth on the south-east occupied by 
several large but less prominent glaciers. The 
loftiest pealc was first ascended in 1855. There are 
three other peaks, respectively 15,132, 15,005, and 
14,965 feet high. 

ROSA, Salvatoe, a celebrated painter, distin- 
guished likewise as a musician and a poet. He was 
the son of an architect , and surveyor, and was born 
at the village of Renella, near Naples, on June 20, 
1615. He was intended for the church; but at the 
age of sixteen, leaving, of his own accord, the semi- 
nary in which he had been placed for education, he 
devoted himself to the study of music, and with 
such success that he became a skilful composer. His 
eldest sister having married Francesco Francanzano, 
a painter of considerable talent, Salvator, from fre- 
quenting his work-room, acquired a predilection for 
the art, in which he afterwards excelled. But his 
taste was formed more from the study of nature 
among the wilds of the Apennines than from the 
lessons of other artists ; and he delighted in delineat- 
ing scenes of gloomy grandeur and terrible magnifi- 
cence, to which the boldness of his conception and 
the fidelity of his representations communicate a 
peculiar degree of interest. During one of his 
mountain rambles he was seized by brigands, and, 
as the story runs, would have been put to death 
but for the intercession of a female who had at once 
fallen in love with the handsome young painter. He 
is said to have associated with the brigands for some 
time, but he at last got tired of such a life, escaped, 
and went to Naples, where he worked in obscurity 
till one of his pictures was observed by the famous 
painter Lanfranco, who generously recommended 
Salvator to notice, and procured him effectual patro- 
nage and support. • He removed to Rome, where 
he established his reputation, and raised himself to 
celebrity and independence. In 1647 we find him 
fighting under Masaniello, on the ruin of whose cause 
he returried to Rome, where he was not, however, 
permitted to remain. He went to Florence, where 
he was patronized and employed by the grand-duke 
and other members of the family of Medici. At 
length, returning to Rome on the death of his 
enemies, he painted many pictures for the churches 
in that city, where he died on Mar, 15, 1673. He 
is especially distinguished as a painter of landscapes 
and battles. Among his extant works are : Prome- 
theus, St. John the Baptist, Belisarius, The Philoso- 
pher, A Satyr, St. Roche Wounded, some landscapes 
and battle-scenes, in Rome ; Jesus disputing 'with 
the Doctors, St. Francis di Paula, Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den, Jesus walking on the Water, in Naples; 
Souls in Purgatory, in Milan; Conspiracy of Cati- 
line, Diogenes breaking his Cup, and his o^vn portrait, 
in Florence; The Soldiers of Gideon, Bandits in 
CouncD, St. Jerome in the Desert, and some land- 
scapes, in Munich; Mercury and the Woodman, 
Tobias and the Angel, River Scene, Landscape with 
Figures, in the National Gallery; Moses at the 
Rock, Halt of the Soldiers, at Hampton Court; 
Prometheus, Sisyphus, at the Hague ; A Monk in 
Meditation, at Rotterdam; Regulus, Cadmus, at 
Copenhagen; The Prodigal Son, Nausicaa, Soldiers 
playing at Dice, in St. Petersburg; The Angel 
Raphael and The Young Tobias, The Shade of 
Samuel appearing to Saul, in the Louvre; Jesus in 
the Garden of Olives, Resurrection of Christ, in 
Toulouse. His satires and other poems have been 
often printed. 

ROSACEriH, the Rose family, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, with alternate 
simple Or compound leaves accompanied at their -base 
by two persistent stipules. They have a calyx of 
one sepal, -with four or five divisions, and the corolla 


has as many petals as the calyx has divisions, but is 
sometimes wanting. The stamens are generally very 
numerous and distinct, and are inserted with the 
petals round the ovary. The pistil presents various 
modifications. Sometimes it is formed of a single 
carpel or several entirely free and distinct carpels, 
placed in a tubular calyx. Sometimes these carpels 
adhere by their outer side to the calyx ; sometimes 
they are united, not only to the calyx, but to each 
other ; and sometimes they are collected into a kind 
of capitulum or head. The fruit also is very various, 
and the modifications of this part afford the chief 
distinguishing marks of the sub-orders into which 
this extensive order has been divided. In Engler 
and Prantl’s Pflanzenfamilien the Rosacem are di- 
vided into thirteen tribes, and these tribes are 
grouped in six sub-orders. The sub-order Spirmoidem 
comprises the tribes Spirasese (queen-of-the-meadow), 
QuillajejE (soap-tree), and Holodisceas. The tribe 
Pomoidese (apple, pear, &;c.), forms a sub-order by 
itself. Under the sub-order Rosoidese are classed 
the tribes Kerriese {Kerria japonica)^ PotentiUeae 
(raspberry, strawberry, &c.), Oercocarpese, Ulmarieae, 
Sanguisorbeae (lady’s-mantle,&c.), and Roseas (roses). 
Neuradoideae, Prunoideae (sloe, &c.), and Chryso- 
balanoideae (cocoa-plum), are tribes each of which 
constitutes a sub-order. The plants belonging to 
this order are chiefly found in the cold and temperate 
climates of the northern hemisphere, though some 
inhabit high mountains within the tropics, and a 
few are found even in warm regions. Many of our 
commonest edible fruits belong to this order, such 
as strawberries, raspberries, brambles, plums, apples, 
quinces, cherries, almonds, peaches. 

ROSAMOND, commonly called ‘Fair Rosamond’, 
was the daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, became 
the mistress of Henry II., and died probably between 
the ages of thirty and forty about the year 1176. 
According to the popular legend she was introduced 
to the king’s notice by the collusion of her brothers, 
who hoped to advance their own fortunes by means 
of her extraordinary beauty. The king is said to 
have set apart for her residence a building surrounded 
by a labyrinth at Woodstock, where he frequently 
visited her. The intrigue was finally discovered by 
the jealous Queen Eleanor, who forced her to drink 
poison. These details, however, have no historic basis. 
She was buried in the chapter-house of Godstowe 
nunnery, where her tomb was long to be seen. 

ROSANILINE, the base of magenta, fuchsine, 
.&c. Rosaniline is a colourless substance, having the 
formula C00H.21N30 ; its crystalline salts are many of 
them very brilliant colours. See Magenta. 

ROSARIO, a town of the Argentine Republic, in 
the province of Santa F^ on the right bank of the 
Parana, 170 miles N.w. of Buenos Aju'es. It stands 
about 60 feet above the river, which is navigable up 
to the town for vessels of large burden, and it has 
regular communication with Buenos Ayres by steam- 
vessels. A railway has been made from Buenos 
Ayres to Rosario, and thence to Tucuman, opening 
up, with the main line and branches, a vast extent 
of territory. Rosario has been greatly improved in 
recent years, the streets being paved or macadamized, 
and some of them planted with trees, a fine broad 
boulevard constructed round the to\ra, many hand- 
some buildings built (including new courts of justice, 
theatre, banks, hotels, &c.), recreation-grounds laid 
out, a water-supply and drainage works being pro- 
vided, and tramway’s being laid in all the chief 
streets. The telephone is extensively in use. The 
facilities for loading and discharging cargoes have 
been much increased recently, and further improve-, 
meuts are projected. The exports in 1900, chiefly 
wheat, hay, maize, hides, timber, linseed, wool, and 
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sugar, were valued at over £5,850,000. Pop. (1882), 
32,204; (1900), 112,461. 

EOSAEY (Latin, rosarium), among the Catholics 
a devotional practice which consists in reciting fifteen 
times the Paternoster or Lord’s Prayer and 150 times 
the Ave Maria or angelical salutation, with a dox- 
ology at the end of every tenth. As the computation 
is made by means of beads, the string of beads used 
for this purpose has acquired the popular name of a 
rosary. It is instituted in honour of the fifteen 
principal mysteries of Christ and of the Virgin Mary. 
The rosary or triple chaplet, in its present form, was 
introduced by St. Dominic in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, but the use of beads as a means 
of reckoning the number of repetitions of a certain 
prayer is of far higher antiquity. The rosary con- 
sists of fifteen times ten small beads for the Aves, 
every ten beads being preceded by a larger one for the 
Paternoster. The name rosarium is probably derived 
from the appellation Eosa Mystica, by which the 
Virgin Mary, to whose glorification the rosary is 
devoted, is frequently dedicated in the common 
prayers of the church; others have derived the name 
from the rosewood of which the beads were formerly 
made. They are now made of various materials, 
berries, wood, ivory, metal, stone, &c., and are often 
of exquisite workmanship and great intrinsic value. 
They are blessed for the use of the people by the 
popes, by bishops, by superiors of religious orders, 
and others who have special authority to do so. In 
honour of the victory obtained over the Tmks at 
Lepanto (October 7, 1571) Pope Gregory XIIL, in 
1573, instituted the festival of the rosary, which is 
annually solemnized on the first Sunday of October. 
Pope Clement XL extended this festival through all 
the Catholic part of Western Europe in honour of 
the victory gained over the Turks at Peterwardein 
(August 5, 1716). The Buddhists and the Moham- 
medans make use of a similar string provided with 
beads for saying their prayers. The string of the 
Mohammedans has ninety-nine small beads, which" 
they, in their prayers, drop through their fingers one 
after the other, while they recount the ninety-nine 
qualities of the Deity mentioned in the first part of 
the Koran. Their beads are generally made of holy 
earth from Mecca or Medina. 

EOSCELLIlSr. See Nominalism. 

EOSCrCJS, Quintus, the most celebrated comic 
actor at Pome, was a native of Solonium, near Lanu- 
vium. His extraordinary histrionic powers procured 
him the favour of many of the Eoman nobles, and 
among others of Sulla, who presented him with a gold 
ring, the symbol of equestrian rank. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero, who in his early years received 
instruction from the great actor, and who ever after- 
wards spoke of him in terms of admiration and 
affection. At a later time the orator and actor used 
to try which of them could express a thought "with the 
greatest effect, the one by his eloquence and the other 
by his gesticulation. These contests, we learn from 
Macrobius, impressed Eoscius ^vith so high an idea 
of his art that he wrote a book comparing eloquence 
and acting. He was considered to have reached 
such perfection in his profession that the Eomans 
were in the habit of calling every man who was suc- 
cessful in his own peculiar art by the name of Eoscius. 
He realized an enormous fortune by his acting; 
Macrobius sets do^vn his daily gains at 1000 denarii 
(about £35), and PHny states that his annual profits 
amounted to 50,000,000 sesterces (over £400,000). 
There is extant the fragment of an oration by Cicero, 
in which Eoscius is defended from. a claim of 50,000 
sesterces brought against him by C. Eannius Chierea. 
The date of this great actor’s death is not quite cer- 
tain, probably about 62 b.c. 


EOSCOE, Thomas, son of William Eoscoe, bom 
near Liverpool, June, 1791; died at London 24th 
September, 1871; well known as an author, trans- 
lator, and editor. In T823 he published transla- 
tions of Sismondi’s Literature of Southern Europe, 
with a life of the author, and Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini; in 1828 a translation of Lanzi’s History of 
Painting in Italy; in 1839 Life and Writings of Cer- 
vantes. He edited the Novelist’s Library, with 
critical and biographical notices (sixteen vols. 12mo, 
1831-33), and translated a series of novels from the 
Italian, Spanish, Erench, and German, besides writing 
several books of travel in Wales, Italy, Prance, Bel- 
gium, &c. 

EOSCOE, William, the well-known author of 
the Lives of Lorenzo de' Medici and Leo the Tenth, 
was born near Liverpool 8th March, 1753. Hia 
father was a publican and market-gardener. After 
receiving the rudiments of education at a common 
school he had about three years’ experience as a 
salesman of vegetables, the produce of his father’s 
garden, in the Liverpool market. At the age of 
sixteen he was articled to an attorney in Liverpool, 
and this obliged him to study the Latin language; 
but he did not confine himself to what was necessary 
to his profession; by dint of hard study he read and 
made himself master of the most distinguished Latin 
classics. He next studied the Italian and French 
languages, and in the former he became uncommonly 
proficient. He still found time to attend to his 
business, and to peruse the English poets. Having 
finished his clerkship, he was taken into partnership 
by Mr. Aspinall, an attorney of considerable practice; 
and he carried on the whole of the business, to 
which he paid a strict attention. During this period 
he contracted a friendship with Dr. Enfield and Dr, 
Aikin. Painting and statuary were also objects of 
his attention, and in 1773 he read, at the society in 
Liverpool, an ode on those subjects, and also some- 
times read lectures there. In 1777 he published a 
collection of some of his earlier poems. When the 
question of the slave-trade was brought before the 
public Eoscoe took a warm part in favour of the 
aboKtion, and most cordially joined Clarkson in hia 
endeavours. He also wrote a reply to a Spanish 
Jesuit on that subject. His Scriptural Eefutation 
of a Pamphlet on the Licitness of the Slave-Trade, 
and his Wrongs of Africa, appeared in 1788; and in 
1796 he brought out the work which has gained him 
so much celebrity, the .Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called the Magnificent (two vols. 4to, 1795). This 
work has gone through several editions, and has 
been translated into Italian, French, and German. 
About the year 1797 Eoscoe retired from the practice 
of an attorney, and entered himself as a student of 
Gray’s Inn, with a -view to the bar. During this 
period he had leisure for other studies, and published 
the Nurse, a poem, from the Italian, and wrote the 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X. (four vols. 1805). 
Though the Life of Leo is not equal to his Lorenzo, 
it is a composition which displays talent and exten- 
sive research. From 1806 to 1807 he represented 
Liverpool in parliament. He had some time before 
entered into business at Liverpool as a banker, a step 
which eventually landed him in great pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He died 30th June, 1831. Iloscoe was the 
author of several political pamphlets, and the great 
mover and supporter of several public works in Liver- 
pool. To the botanic garden and to the Athenseum he 
lent much effective assistance. His Life and Cor- 
respondence were published (1833, two vols. 8vo) by 
his son, Henry Eoscoe. 

"EOSCOMMON, an inland county of Ireland, in 
the province of Connaught, bounded north by Sligo 
and Leitrim; east and south by Leitrim, Longford^ 
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Westmeath, King's County, and Galway ; west by 
Galway and Mayo. Greatest length, 60 miles; 
breadth, 40 miles. Area, 607,691 acres, of which 
about one-fifth is under tillage, more than a half 
under pasture, one-sixth being w^iste, bog, mountain, 
&c., whilst nearly 30,000 acres are under water. 
Roscommon is drained by the Shannon, and con- 
tains several lakes. The surface is undulating or 
fiat, except towards the north, where the Curlew 
Mountains He, near Sligo ; and the BrauHeve, near 
Leitrim. The highest summits in the county attain 
an elevation of 1000 feet to 1200 feet. The Curlew 
Mountains consist of the Old Red Sandstone forma- 
tion, the BrauHeve or Braughlieve of shales and sand- 
stone, with three beds of coal resting on beds of the 
Millstone-grit seiies. The level parts of the county 
are for the most part occupied by the formations be- 
longing to the great Carboniferous Limestone district 
of Central Ireland, and these parts are very fertile. 
Limestone abounds, and is quarried for building; 
coal and iron have been wrought, but not to much 
advantage. Potter’s-clay and pipe-clay are found in 
various places. The principal crops are oats and 
potatoes. The pastures are luxuriant, and the breeds 
of cattle and sheep good. The linen manufacture is 
now nearly extinct. The county returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament. Principal towns — Roscommon, 
Boyle, Castlerea, and Elphin.. Pop. (1881), 132,490; 
(1891), 114,397; (1901), 101,639. 

ROSCOMMON, a market and corporate town in 
Ireland, capital of the above county, 96 miles west 
by north of Dublin. It has a spacious court-house 
and jail, an infirmary and fever hospital, a hosiery 
factory, a small military barrack, constabulary head- 
quarters, and a trade in grain. Here are the remains 
of an abbey founded in 1257, and of a magnificent 
castle of nearly the same period. The town gives 
the title of earl to the DiUon family. Pop. of town 
(1881), 2117; (1891), 1994; (1901), 1891. 

ROSE {Jiosa), a genus of plants, type of the order 
Rosacesc, with the following characters: shrubs, 
erect, climbing, or creeping, deciduous or ever- 
green, mostly with thorns on the stems, petioles, 
&c..; leaves alternate, compound, imparipinnate 
(simple in i2. persica), stipulate; flowers generally 
large and beautiful, often fragrant, solitary or in 
terminal corymbs, red — white — ^yellow; receptacle 
pyriform or spherical, narrowed at the throat, with 
a circle of glands, bearing petals, sepals, and stamens 
on its edge; calyx of 5 (rarely 4. or 6) sepals; coroUa 
of 5 (rarely 4 or 6) petals, alternate with sepals ; sta- 
mens numerous, with slender filaments and introrse 
anthers, converted into petals in cultivation (doub- 
ling) ; carpels numerous, distinct, inserted on base 
of receptacle; ovaries each with 1 pendent ovule; 
styles distinct or mutually adherent; stigmas capi- 
tate ; fruit (hip) multiple, consisting of an enlarged, 
fleshy, coloured receptacle inclosing the hard achenes; 
seeds exalbuminous, with fleshy embryo. The species 
are very numerous and often difficult to distinguish 
satisfactorily, but at least one hundred may be con- 
sidered as undoubtedly true species. They are found 
in all parts of the north temperate zone, and even in 
elevated tropical regions, but are entirely wanting 
in the southern hemisphere. They may be classified 
thus: Sub-genus Hvlthemia^ with only one species, 
R. persica (leaves simple); sub-genus Riirosa, includ- 
ing all the other species, and comprising four sections: 
section I., Suberectse (upright shrubs, styles distinct, 
stipules usually adnate), the most important, in- 
cluding the Dog-Rose {R, canina), a wild British 
species ; section II., Bracteatse (styles distinct, 
stipules almost free, bushy species, with woolly 
fruits); section III., Banksiaiise (styles distinct, 
stijDules almost free, climbing species, with glabrous 


fruit) ; section IV., Systylm (creeping and climbing 
species, styles united), including, for example, the 
British R. arvensis. Erom the stand-point of the 
horticulturist, roses are classified according to habit, 
time of flowering, fragrance, and similar characters. 
The chief classes and varieties of summer roses are as 
follows: Provence Roses, derived from R. centifolia, 
comprising the Cabbage Rose, &c.; Miniature Pro- 
vence or Pompon Roses, of low growth, suitable for 
edgings and pots; Moss Roses, with a moss-like 
growth on the calyx, a sport from R. centifolia ; Da- 
mask and French Roses, derived from R. damascena 
and R. gallica respectively, including York and Lan- 
caster, &c. ; Alba Roses, with glossy foliage, from R. 
alba ; Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid 
Noisettes, from the Provence and French, crossed 
with the Chinese, Bourbon, and Noisette kinds, &c.; 
Scotch or Burnet Roses, suitable for low hedges, 
derived from R. spinosissirtia^ a British species; 
Austrian Brier Roses, from R. lutea ; Double YeUow 
Rose, from A. sulfurea, not suited for Britain ; Eglan- 
tine Roses, from R, rubiginosa alone or by crossing; 
Boursault Roses, from R. alpina; Ayrshire Roses, 
from a vatiety of R. repeiis, alone or by crossing with 
R. indica, &c.; Evergreen Roses, from R, semper- 
virens : Multiflora Roses, from R. muUiJlora, R. indica^ 
&c., including Polyantha Perpetuals and Fairy Roses; 
Hybrid Climbing Roses, from R. nioschata and R. 
midtiflora ; and Banksian Roses, from R. RanJcsice, 
rather tender. The chief kinds of autumn roses are 
the following: Macartney Roses, from R. hracteataf 
rather tender ; Musk Roses, from R. moschata, with 
a musk-like odour; Perpetual Moss Roses, crosses 
between the Moss and the Hybrid Perpetual groups ; 
Noisette Roses, hybrids between the Musks and the 
Chinas, named from their introducer, including 
Marechal Niel (golden-yellow), &c.; Chinese Roses, 
from R, indica, mostly dwarf and tolerably hardy; 
Japanese or Ramanas Roses, from R. rugosa, with 
leathery rugose leaves ; Hybrid Perpetual Roses, the 
most popular and most extensive class, derived from 
the Damask, Bengal, Chinese, Bourbon, and other 
lands, including A. K. Williams, General Jacque- 
minot, Mrs. John Laing, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Duke of Edinburgh, &c.; Bourbon Roses, probably 
hybrids from the Bengal .species and the Damasks or 
similar lands ; Tea-scented Roses, hybrids from R. 
indica, deHcate, elegant varieties, but rather tender, 
blooming for a long period, including Cleopatra, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, The Bride, Gloire de 
Dijon, &c.; Hybrid Noisettes; and Hybrid Teas, 
hybridized from Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, a 
new class, including Augustine Guinoisseau, Captain 
Christy, Caroline Salisbury, Mrs. W. J. Grant. 

The Rose prefers a rich, deep, loamy, weU-drained 
soil. The best time for planting is in late autumn, 
but some kinds (Teas, Noisettes, &c.) should be 
planted in spring. Pruning and pegging-down re- 
quire to be done with care and with reference to the 
special qualities of the different varieties. Some 
kinds of roses are excellently adapted for pot-culture. 
The propagation of the rose is effected by means of 
seeds, cuttings, layers, suckers, buds, or grafts. The 
first of these methods is adopted when new varieties 
are desired, especially after a cross has been made. 
The stocks usually employed in budding, which is the 
commonest method of propagation, are the Dog Rose, 
the Boursault, the Manetti, the Celina, &c., the first- 
named being the best. Attar of Roses is an ethereal 
oil obtained by distillation from the flowers of some 
species of rose (especially R, ce7it7[/'o^m), particularly 
on the south slopes of the Balkans, where roses are 
cultivated for this purpose. Other preparations, used 
in perfumery and pharmacj’^, are also obtained from 
roses. See Dean Hole's Book about Roses (1st. ed., 
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1869; now in 15tli ed.); Hibberd’s The Amateur’s 
Rose Book (1st ed., 1864); Thompson’s Gardener’s 
Assistant (new ed., 1901) ; Joret’s Ba Rose dans 
L’Antiquite et au Moyen Age (1892), &c. 

ROSE ACACIA {Jiohinia hispida, natural order 
Leguminosse), a highly ornamental flowering shrub 
inhabiting the southern parts of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and now frequently seen in gardens in 
Europe. See Locdst. 

ROSE-CHAEER {Cetonia aurata) a species of 
Coleoptera or Beetles, included in the tribe ofLamelli- 
cornia, which are known by their antennse being ter- 
minated by a club, and composed of leaf-lilre joints 
applied together like the leaves of a book. The larvae 
or caterpillars of the rose-chafer inhabit decayed 
wood, the perfect beetles being found, as their name 
• implies in the flowers of the rose. 

ROSE EESTIVAL, a peculiar land of festival 
which is celebrated annually on the 8th of June in 
some Erench villages. 

ROSEjMARY [Bxysmarinus officinalis)^ a shrubby 
aromatic plant, growing "wild in the southern parte 
of Europe. It belongs to the natural order Labiatae, 
and has but two stamens. The stem is 3 or 4 feet 
high, bearing opposite, linear, and sessile leaves, which 
are smooth and shining above, and whitish and cot- 
tony on their inferior surface; the flowers are pale- 
blue, and arise from the axils of the leaves: they 
expand in April and May. All parte of the plant 
have a strong and penetrating odour. The leaves 
are used in Italy for seasoning certain dishes. Rose- 
mary is tonic and stimulant, and formerly enjoyed 
considerable repute as a medicine, but is now rarely 
employed. It yields, by distillation, a light, pale, 
essential oil, of great fragrance. 

ROSENMULLER. — 1. Johann Georg, a cele- 
brated German theologian (bom in 1736, died in 
1815), was professor of theology at Erlangen and 
Leipzig, and distinguished himsefi as a preacher, and 
by his activity in the cause of education. Of his 
numerous works we shall mention only his Scholia 
in Novum Testamentum, and his Historia Interpre- 
tationis Librorum Sacrorum (five vols. 1795-1814). 

2. Ernst Eriedrioh Karl, a distinguished 

orientalist, son of the preceding, born in 1768, was 
educated at Leipzig, where, in 1795, he became extra- 
ordinary professor of Arabic, and in 1813 ordinary 
professor of oriental literature. Among his works are 
his valuable Scholia inVetus Testamentum; Scholia 
in Novum Testamentum; Das alte und neue Morgen- 
land (six vols. 1818-20); Handbuch fiir die Liter atur 
der biblischen Kritik und Exegese (four vols. Gottin- 
gen, 1797); Handbuch der biblischen Alterthums- 
kxmde, (four vols. Leipzig, 1823-31). These works 
contain a great mass of valuable matter, critical, exe- 
getical, geographical, and historical. RosenmuUer 
has also rendered important services to oriental liter- 
ature by his Institutiones Linguae Arabicae (1818); 
Arabum Adagia; Analecta Arabica (1826, two vols.), 
&c. 3. Johann Christian, brother of the pre- 

ceding (bom 1771, died 1820), was an eminent ana- 
tomist, and in 1800 was appointed extraordinary and 
in 1804 ordinary professor of anatomy and surgery 
at Leipzig. Besides some ^vritings on subjects of 
natural l^tory, he was the author of Chinirgisch- 
anatomische Abbildungen (three vols. Weimar, 1804 
-12); Handbuch der .^atomic (Leipzig, 1808), and 
of various other works, besides articles in Pierer’s 
Medical Dictionary, &c. 

ROSE-NOBLE, an English gold coin of the 
value of 6s. 8cZ., first struck by Edward III., in 1334, 
and so called because it was of the same value as the 
noble, a money of account, and was stamped on one 
side with the figure of a rose. It ceased to be coined 
in the reign of Henry Y. 


ROSE OE JERICHO {Anastatica hierochuntina)^ 
a cruciferous plant, growing in the arid wastes of 
Ai’abia and Palestine, and remarkable for its suscep- 
tibility to moisture. When full grown its branches 
become dry and rigid, causing it to contract and coil 
up in the form of a ball, in which state it is blown 
by the -winds from place to place, till it is brought 
into contact with moisture, when it uncoils, expands 
its branches, and appears as if endowed with a new 
life. The generic name has been applied to it from 
this circumstance, and in Greek signifies resurrec- 
tion. It is a small, annual, herbaceous plant, 3 or 
4 inches high, with minute white flowers, which are 
succeeded by a little pod, divided into two cells, each 
containing one or two seeds. When the seeds are 
ripe, the leaves faU off, and the branches curl in- 
wards and interlace. 

ROSES, Wars oe the, the fierce struggle for the 
crown of England between the Lancastrians (who 
chose the red rose as their emblem) and the Yorkists 
(who chose the white); it lasted thirty years (1455- 
85), and it is estimated that twelve princes of the 
blood, 200 nobles, and 100,000 gentry and common 
people perished. See England — History. 

ROSETTA (Egyptian, Rashid or Reshid)^ a city 
of Egypt, near the mouth of that branch of the Nile 
anciently called the Bolhitinic, now commonly called 
the Canal of Rosetta; pop. 13,500. Rosetta is thought 
to have been built by the caliphs in the ninth cen- 
tury. It long formed the medium of communication 
between Alexandria and Cairo; but it has lost much 
of its importance and prosperity since the construc- 
tion of the Mahmoudieh Canal (1819), and still more 
since the railway was introduced into Egypt. The 
city is more neatly built than the other Egyptian 
cities. The streets are not, however, broad; and 
as the houses are of several stories, each projecting 
over that beneath, they nearly meet at the top, which 
promotes coolness, but gives a gloomy appearance 
to the place. Rosetta was captured by the Erench 
in 1798, by the English and Turks in 1801; and here 
the English were repulsed by the Turks in 1807. 

ROSETTA STONE, a piece of black basalt, about 
3 feet 7 inches long and 2J feet -wide, containing a 
triple inscription, a decree in honour of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, by the priests of Eg)^pt assembled at 
Memphis, about 196 B.c., and recording their grati- 
tude for his remission of arrears of taxes and dues 
owed by the sacerdotal body. The first version of 
this inscription is in hieroglyphics, the next in a 
native popular dialect (Coptic), and the third in 
Greek. This stone was discovered by the Erench 
at Rosetta in 1798, was brought to England in 1802, 
and is now preserved in the British Museum. See 
Hieroglyphics. 

ROSEWOOD, a hard and beautifully coloured 
cabinet wood of more than one kind, chiefly brought 
from Brazil, and is obtained from several undeter- 
mined species of tree, one of which is probably the 
Dalbergia nigra^ natural order LeguminosEe. A tree 
of this genus yields Indian rosewood. It is known 
to be the Dalbergia latifolia. 

ROSEWOOD, Oil op, a pale yellow oil obtained 
by distilling rosewood (not the rosewood of commerce, 
but Rhodorhiza — Convolvulus scoparius) with water. 
It consists chiefly of a hydrocarbon, CioHie, which 
boils at about 250°, and smells like roses and sandal- 
wood. 

ROSICRTJCIANS, members of a secret society, 
the existence of which became known unexpectedly 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Early 
in that century appeared several books concerning 
the society, which are now generally ascribed to 
J ohann Yalentin Andrea, a Lutheran clergyman, and 
among which is the Eama Eratemitatis 0. (1614). 
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This work is the story of a certain holy and reverend 
Brother Christian Bosenkrenz, a German noble of 
the fourteenth century, who, inspired with the lofty 
ambition of reforming the world, spent a large por- 
tion of his days among the Brahmans, and in Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, Egypt, Marocco, Eez, &c., in the 
pursuit of wisdom, Betuming to Germany he 
founded an order, consisting of but few members, who 
met in a house erected by himself, and called Sancti 
Spiritus Domus, where he died at the age of 106. 
His burial-place was to be kept a secret by all the 
adepts, but he ordered the words ‘ Post OXX. annos 
patebo’ to be inscribed upon one of the doors of 
the house of the order. To this work was added 
another, Confession of the Society and Brotherhood 
of the Bosy Cross, addressed to the learned of 
Europe. This tract declared that the order had no 
intention of interfering with the religious or political 
action of states, but only desired the improvement 
of mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
Whether such a society ever existed or no is still an 
open question. Many will have us believe that the 
above treatises were meant by Andrea to satirize in 
serio-comic style the philosophical follies of the age, 
having no expectation of them being regarded 
otherwise than as fiction. Whatever may have been 
the secret of the Bosicrucians, it has been well kept. 
The popular impression that such societies did exist 
gave rise, however, to a number of associations that 
spread over Europe, and owing to the general ignor- 
ance of their principles and objects, they have 
become in one way or other connected in public 
opinion -with the Ereemasons, Cabalists, Hluminati, 
&c. In the celebrated work, the Comte de Gabalis, 
by a professed Bosicrucian, is found the division of 
spirits inferior to angels into sylphs and gnomes, 
which furnished Pope with the machinery of his 
Bape of the Lock, The fraternity had fallen out of 
public attention for a long time, when in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the interest in their 
organization was revived, especially by CagHostro, 
who gave out that he was a Bosicrucian. One of the 
most exhaustive works on Bosicrucianism is that of 
Buhle, entitled TJeber den TJrsprung und die vor- 
nehmsten Schicksale der Orden der Bosenkreuzer und 
Ereimaurer (Gottingen, 1803), in which the author 
attempts to demonstrate that the Bosicrucians were 
the originals of the Ereemasons, and that ^Free- 
masonry is neither more nor less than Bosicrucian- 
ism as modified by those who transplanted it into 
England’. See Waite’s The Beal History of the 
Bosicrucians (1887). 

BOSIN, the name given to the resin of coniferous 
trees employed in a solid state for ordinary purposes. 
It is obtained from turpentine by distillation. In 
the process the oil of the turpentine comes over and 
the rosin remains behind. There are several varieties 
of rosin, varying in colour from the palest amber to 
nearly black, and from translucent to opaque. It 
differs somewhat according to the turpentine from 
which it is derived, this being obtained from numerous 
species of pine and fir. It is used in the manufacture 
of sealing-wax, varnish, cement, soap, for soldering, 
in plaisters, &c. Colophony is a name for the com- 
mon varieties. 

BOSKOLNIOIANS, or Baskolnioians (Bussian 
Raskolnikj Separatists), the collective name given to 
the religious sects of Bussia which have originated 
by secession from the state church on the occasion 
of the complete revision, by the Patriarch Nikon, of 
the ancient Slavonic ritual books, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Against this change of the 
official church rituals there arose a violent opposition, 
the leaders of which charged the state church with 
apostasy from the faith, and proclaimed the neces- 


sity of quitting its communion. As there was no 
harmony among them a number of sects sprung up 
at the same time. They have all been persecuted 
by the government with the utmost cruelty, which 
policy, though now abandoned to a great extent, 
explains the existence of an element of communism, 
and of disaffection towards the reigning dynasty 
among a considerable number of the sectaries. They 
may be divided, in general, into two large classes, 
the popish (Bussian pop, priest), or those who have 
priests; and the anti-popish, those who do not recog- 
nize any priestly order. The most important or 
best known among the numerous sects are: 1. The 
Duchoborzi, who have neither churches nor ordained 
priests, reject oaths, condemn war, and resemble in 
many other ways the Quakers; the Cossacks of the 
Don belong mostly to this sect. 2, The Pomeras- 
nians, also an anti-popish sect, celebrated for defend- 
ing suicide, for which they quote Mark viii. 35. 3. 

The Philippones (see article under this heading). 4. 
The Jevlevshtshina, a popish sect, who are said to 
permit freedom of divorce and exchange of wives. 
5. The Chernobolzi, who refuse to take oaths and 
to say the prayer for the emperor prescribed in the 
litany. As to the aggregate number of the Boskol- 
nicians, it is impossible to obtain any trustworthy 
information, as every Bussian census includes them 
in the membership of the national church. The 
statements of the Bussian writers vary from 5,000,000 
to 15,000,000; the latter estimate is generally be- 
hoved to be nearest the truth. 

BOSLIN, or Bosslyn, a small village in the 
county of Mid-Lothian, parish of Lasswade, about 
7 miles south of Edinburgh. The village is inhabited 
chiefly by famihes engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
It was formerly a place of some importance, made a 
burgh of barony by James II. of Scotland, and pri- 
vileged with the right of holding markets and fairs, 
but is now chiefly remarkable on account of its 
ruined castle and collegiate chapeL Boslin Castle 
is of uncertain origin, but it was the ancient seat of 
the St. Clairs or Sinclairs, who hved here in great 
splendour in the fifteenth century. It is situated 
on a detached rock in a deep glen on the north side 
of the river North Esk; but the station, though 
highly pleasant and romantic, seems by no means 
adapted for a fortress, as it is commanded by hiUs 
on both sides of the river. The access to it is by a 
bridge over a deep guUey, and through a gate, ori- 
ginally of great strength. In 1554 it was burned by 
the forces of Henry "^H., and the present buildings 
were chiefly erected since that period. Boslin Chapel 
was founded in 1446 by William St. Clair, prince of 
Orlcney and duke of Oldenborough (Oldenburg), and 
dedicated to St. Matthew the evangelist. This struc- 
ture is incomplete, consisting only of the chancel and 
part of a transept. It is in the Gothic style, richly 
ornamented, and the character of the building makes 
it almost certain that St. Clair must have brought his 
architects from Spain. The interior, 69 feet in length 
and 34 in breadth, is divided into a nave and aisles 
by two ranges of clustered pillars adorned with sculp- 
tured foliage and figures of exquisite workmanship, 
one especially, the Prentice’s Pillar, being very pecu- 
liar in its structure. Boslin gave name to a British 
earldom in 1801. Pop. of the village (1901), 1129. 

BOSS, a market to^vn in England, in the county of 
Hereford, 11 miles south-east of the to^vn of that 
name, on an eminence near the Wye. The prin- 
cipal public building is a handsome parish church, 
in which the philanthropic John Kyrle, Pope’s ‘ Man 
of Boss,’ is interred. The iron trade, which formerly 
flourished here, has long since declined, and cider, 
malt, and wool are now the principal articles of 
trade. Pop. (1881), 3724; (1891), 3575; (1901), 3302. 
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ROSS, Sir James Clark, an Arctic explorer, was 
bom‘ in London, 15th April, 1800. He entered the 
navy at the age of twelve, accompanied his uncle 
Sir John Ross (see following article) on his two 
voyages in search of a north-west passage, and in the 
interval between them accompanied Captain William 
Parry in his three Arctic voyages. He was promoted 
to the rank of post- captain in 1834 for his valuable 
services in connection with the second voyage of his 
uncle, particularly for the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole. His most memorable expedition was 
that to the Antarctic Ocean, undertaken in 1839, 
which occupied four years. He had the command 
of the ErebuSy of 370 tons, and was accompanied by 
Commander Erancis R. M. Crozier in the Terror y of 
340 tons. The discovery of a vast continent bordered 
with a barrier of ice 150 feet high, and named by 
the discoverers Victoria Land; the observation of an 
active volcano, which they called Mount Erebus; and 
valuable additions to scientific knowledge in mag- 
netism, meteorology, zoology, &c., were the fruits of 
this expedition. Three persevering attempts were 
made to reach the south pole, and the ships succeeded 
in reaching the latitude of 78° 1 O'. A narrative of this 
expedition was published in 1847 by Captain Ross, 
under the title of A Voyage of Discovery and Re- 
search in the Southern and Antarctic Regions during 
the Years 1839-43. The discoverer was knighted, 
and received from Oxford the degree of D.C.L. on his 
return. In 1 848 he made a voyage in the Enterprise to 
Baffin’s Bay in search of Sir John Franklin, but with- 
out success. He died at Aylesbury, 3d April, 1862. 
He was skilled in astronomy, magnetism, meteorology, 
zoology, botany, and other sciences; and was a fellow 
of the chief English learned societies, and a corre- 
sponding member of several foreign societies. In 
1841 he was presented with the founder’s gold medal 
by the London Geographical Society, and the follow- 
ing year received the gold medal of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. 

ROSS, Sir John, C.B., Arctic navigator, was a 
son of the minister of Inch, Wigtonshire, and born 
on 24th June, 1777. In 1786 he entered the navy, 
in 1805 attained the rank of lieutenant, and in 1812 
was made commander. Receiving the command of 
an expedition to the Arctic regions, with the view 
of ascertaining the existence of a north-west passage, 
he sailed in April, 1818, and after exploring Baffin’s 
Bay and parts adjacent, he returned to England. 
Shortly after, he was advanced to the rank of post- 
captain, and the following year published an account 
of his voyage. In 1829 he again sailed for the 
Arctic regions in command of an expedition fitted 
out by Sir Felix Booth. On this occasion he was 
compelled to pass three successive winters among the 
polar ice, but succeeded in reaching England in 1833. 
In 1834 Captain Ross was knighted, and at the same 
time created O.B., and in the following year published 
a Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a 
North-west Passage, and of a Residence in the Arctic 
Regions during the Years 1829-33. The office of 
consul at Stockholm was bestowed on him in 1839, 
and retained till 1845. The endeavours to ascertain 
the fate of Sir J ohn Franklin and his companions occa- 
sioned the last voyage undertaken by Sir John Ross. 
In command of the Felixy a small vessel of 90 tons, he 
proceeded in 1850 to the polar regions, and remained 
there for a winter, but returned without effecting any 
object of importance. He became a rear-admiral in 
1851, and died in London on 30th August, 1856. 

ROSS AND CROMARTY, a northern county 
of Scotland, formerly two separate counties, Cromarty 
consisting of pieces of territory scattered through the 
county of Ross. The united county forms an exten- 
sive district, extending from the North Sea to the 


Atlantic, bounded on the south by Inverness and 
the Beauly and Moray Firths, ,on the north by the 
Firth of Dornoch and Sutherlandshire. The county 
also includes Lewis (which see). The area is 
2,049,423 acres, of which nearly a million are moun- 
tain and heath land, used for grazing. The area 
under corn crops is about 45,000 acres, that under 
green crops about 25,000, and there are under 30,000 
in permanent pasture and over 60,000 under woods 
and plantations. The west coast is bold and rugged, 
and deeply indented with bays and inlets, the princi- 
pal being Lochs Alsh, Carron, Torridon, Ewe, Broom, 
Little Loch Broom, and Gairloch. The principal 
inlets on the east coast are Beauly Firth, and Cro- 
marty and Dornoch Firths. The fertile peninsula 
lying between Beauly Firth and Moray Firth on 
the one side and Cromarty Firth on the other is 
called the Black Isle. A great portion of the county 
consists of lofty rugged mountains with deep inter- 
vening glens and ravines. Many of the summits 
reach an elevation of more than 3000 feet, as Ben 
Wyvis, with Ben Attow, Cam Eige (3877 feet) and 
Mam Soul (3862), on the Inverness border. The 
western part of the county is chiefly pastoral, the 
agricultural portions being those which extend along 
the Firths of Moray, Cromarty, and Dornoch, and 
enjoy a fine soil and climate. As in most of the 
other counties in Scotland, agriculture has been much 
improved here of late years, the crops of wheat and 
turnips being at present equal to those in the more 
southern counties. Potatoes, oats, and barley are 
the chief crops of the smaller tenantry. A marked 
improvement has taken place in the breeds of cattle 
and sheep, both of which are extensively reared. 
There are no rivers of any considerable size, but 
there are several fine lakes, the principal of which is 
Loch Maree, about 12 miles long by 2 miles broad. 
The county returns a member to Parliament. Prin- 
cipal towns; Dingwall (the county town), Stornoway, 
Cromarty, Invergordon, Tain, and Fortrose. Pop. 
(1891), 77,727; (1901), 76,421. 

ROSSANO, a town of Southern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Cosenza, on a rocky height 3 miles south of 
the Gulf of Taranto, It is walled, defended by a 
castle, well built, and contains a cathedral faced with 
marble. It was founded at a very early period by 
the Greeks, became a Roman colony, and was pillaged 
by the Goths under Totila. Pop. (1901), 13,555. 

ROSSBACH, a village in the Prussian province of 
Saxony, between Naumburg and Merseburg, famous 
for the decisive victory which Frederick the Great 
obtained there over the imperial and French troops 
under Marshal Soubise, November 5, 1757. The 
French were taken by surprise and suffered a com- 
plete defeat, leaving some 3000 men on the field; 
while 7000 were made prisoners, among them 300 
officers. All their baggage and artillery fell into the 
hands of the Prussians, who only lost some 500 meru 
See Seven Years’ War. 

ROSSE, William Parsons, third Earl of, the 
celebrated practical astronomer, was born at York, 
17th June, 1800. He was educated at Dublin Uni- 
versity and at Magdalen College, • Oxford, where he 
graduated first class in mathematics in 1822. He 
was member of Parliament for King’s County from 
1821 to 1834, and succeeded his father in the earldom 
in 1841. In 1845 he was elected a representative 
peer of Ireland, but he took little interest in politics. 
During the stormy discussions on the first reform bill 
he was occupied with the construction of his first 
famous reflecting telescope, the speculum of which 
had a diameter of 3 feet, and which was soon super- 
seded by one of double the size. The difficulties in 
the way of producing such large reflecting mirrors 
are of the most formidable description. The two 
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great defects which had hitherto baffled opticians 
were spherical aberration and absorption of light by 
specula, and in the casting of those of large size there 
arose the apparent impossibility of preventing crack- 
ing and warping of the surface on cooling. Every 
step in the process had to be pioneered by experi- 
ment, and success was only attained at the cost 
of many and harassing failures. Even the proper 
admixture of the metals for the reflector had to be 
ascertained by numerous and costly experiments. 
At last, however, a gigantic speculum, weighing 3 
tons, was turned out without warp or flaw. It was 
then polished and mounted on a telescope of 52 feet in 
length in Lord Eosse’s park at Parsonstown, at a cost 
of £30,000. A series of cranks, swivels, and pulleys 
enables this huge instrument to be elevated or de- 
pressed at pleasure, to be moved round to the dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens, and to be handled 
with as much ease as telescopes of ordinary size. The 
sphere of celestial observation was immensely widened 
by an instrument so powerful; nebulse which had 
• defied Herschel’s telescope were resolved into stars, 
and new nebulous mist was revealed to the observa- 
tion. The construction of the telescope, which ^yaa 
wholly, effected under the earl’s personal direction 
and superintendence, is fully described in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Eoyal Society, of which 
body he was president from 1849 to 1854. He died 
on the 31st October, 1867. . 

EOSSETTI, Dante G-abriel, poet-painter, one 
of a family distinguished in literature, was born in 
London, 12th May, 1828. His father (see next article), 
a native of Yasto in the Abruzzi, was a patriotic poet 
of considerable distinction, who for the prominent part 
he took in the revolutionary movements in Naples in 
1821 had to flee his native country and take refuge 
in England. Young Eossetti, showing a strong 
determination towards art at the age of fourteen, 
began to study, first at Cary’s Art Academy, a cele- 
brated school of the day, and afterwards at the 
Antique School of the Eoyal Academy. In 1849 
he exhibited his first picture, the Girlhood of Mary ! 
Virgin. -About this time Eossetti, much impressed 
with the originality of certain cartoons exhibited by 
Mr. Madox Brown, and the poetic imagination that 
inspired them, joined himself with Millais, Holman 
Hunt, Thomas Woolner, and some others in the 
formation of the celebrated Pre-Eaphaelite Brother- 
hood. This coterie, which from the first had Madox 
Brown as a friendly adviser and coadjutor, and soon 
enlisted the powerful pen of l^uskin in its defence, 
has had, in both its earlier and later developments, 
an important effect on modern art. The Germ, a 
periodical devoted to the principles of the new school, 
had a short but brilliant career, and is now highly 
prized. Eossetti early displayed talent for poetry 
as well as painting, and many of his more admired 
poems date from an early period in life. In 1861 he 
published his well-known translations of the Earlier 
Italian Poets from Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante Ali- 
ghieri, in the original metres; these with his volume 
of Poems published in 1870, and his Ballads and Son- 
nets, 1881, constitute his contributions to literature, 
and are characterized by all the vivid imagination, 
spirituality, and sensuous colouring which distinguish 
his paintings. He painted in water-colour as well 
as in oil. Eossetti’s pictures were seldom publicly 
exhibited; hence his reputation as a painter has had to 
depend mainly upon the enthusiasm of a few fit judges 
who have had access to the private collections contain- 
ing his works. His principal paintings are Dante’s 
Dream; the Salutation of Beatrice, the Dying Beatrice, 
La Pia, Proserpina, the Blessed Damozel, Pandora, 
the SibyUa Palmifera, Monna Yanna, Yenus Yerti- 
cordia, and numerous others, the scenes of which are 


taken from mediaeval legends, especially those of the 
Arthurian cycle, and ancient ballad poetry. Some 
of his most important designs were left unfinished, 
such as Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee, the Death' of Lady Macbeth, and Desde- 
mona’s Death Song. His wife died in 1862, two 
years after marriage, and this stroke he never 
thoroughly recovered from. He was thrown into 
such a state of hopeless despair that he buried his 
poetical manuscripts in his wife’s coffin, though he 
had them unburied seven years later. In his latter 
years he suffered much from insomnia, to alleviate 
which he had recourse to chloral, which had the effect 
of aggravating his complaint. He was also strongly " 
affected by the critical censure that some of his 
poems had excited, and which were condemned 
chiefly on the score of alleged immorality. He lived 
secluded from all except a very few familiar friends, 
and died at Birchington-on-Sea, near Margate, 9th 
April, 1882, in his fifty-fourth year. See the Letters 
and Memoirs (1895) by W.M, Eossetti; Life (1887) by 
Knight; and E. G. Stephens in the Portfolio (1894). 

EOSSETTI, Gabriele, an Italian poet and critic, 
was born at Yasto, in Abruzzo Citeriore, in 1783. 
In 1814 he was appointed keeper of the museum of 
Naples, but the free expression of his political views 
being obnoxious to the government, he was com- 
pelled to leave Italy in 1821. Three years later he 
came to England, and in 1831 became professor of 
Italian in King’s College, London, a post which he 
felt compelled to resign in 1845 on account of blind- . 
ness. He died in London on the 26th of April, 
1854. His poetical works, which are pervaded by 
pure religious thought, a strong love of country 
and of liberty, comprise — Iddio e I’uomo (London, 
1833); II Yeggente in SoUtudine (1843); Poesie 
(1847); L’Arpa Evangelica (1852). His works on 
Italian literature, in which he attempts to prove 
I that all the mediceval poets used a jargon under 
which they veiled their hatred of the Papacy, and 
symbolized the true religion under the form of a 
woman beloved by them, include Comento Analitico 
alia Divina Commedia (1826-27); Sullo Spirito 
Antipapale che produsse la Eiforma (1830); H Mis- 
tero dell’ Amor Platonico Svelato (1840). He 
married a lady who was half English half Italian 
by birth, and they had a family of four. His son 
Dante Gabriel distinguished himself both in painting 
and poetry. (See above article.) His daughter Chris- 
tina Georgina (born 1830, died 1894) also gained a 
wide reputation for her poems, many of which were 
contributed to the various popular magazines of our 
day. They include Goblin-Market and Other Poems 
(1862); The Prince’s Progress and Other Poems 
(1866); A Pageant and Other Poems (1881); &c. 
Another son, William Michael (born 1829), has dis- 
tinguished himself as a critic, editor, and man of letters 
generally. A daughter, Maria (born 1827, died 187 6), 
was favourably known as a student of Dante. 

EOSSINI, Gioachino Antonio, the greatest 
Italian operatic composer of his age, was born at 
Pesaro, 29th Eebruary, 1792. His father was a 
horn-player in an orchestra of strolling players, and 
his mother was a second-rate actress and singer. At 
the early age of ten Eossini began his career by 
playing second horn to his father. Being possessed 
of a fine voice, he was put under a professor of sing- 
ing, and sang the treble parts as a choir-boy in the 
churches of Bologna, where he soon gained the repu- 
tation of being a splendid vocalist and skilful accom- 
panist. On his voice breaking his occupation of 
chorister "was gone; but the Countess Perticari, dis- 
covering his talent, sent him at the age of fifteen to 
the Lyceum of Bologna, where he ^received lessons 
in counterpoint from Padre Mattel. He never took 
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kindly, however, to the exercises in double counter- 
point, canon, and fugue given him by the learned 
padre, but devoted his days and nights to the study 
of the great masters of Italy and Germany, more 
especially Haydn and Mozart. More than half a 
dozen operas or operettas were written by him before 
he scored a success; but when his Tancredi was put 
on the stage at Venice, in 1813, the success was un- 
mistakable. Delighted crowds thronged the theatre, 
and for a time nothing was heard in the streets, 
dra-sving- rooms, public promenades, or places of 
amusement but snatches of the beautiful airs of 
Tancredi. Within a year or two of its first produc- 
tion there was scarcely an opera-house in Europe of 
any importance where it was not heard and received 
with enthusiasm, and the fortunate young composer 
was raised at once to the summit of fame. Opera 
followed opera from his pen in rapid succession. The 
same year saw the first performance of LTtaliana 
in Algeri, also brought out in Venice; in 1814 
Aureliano in Palmira and II Turco in Italia were 
composed for the theatre of Milan; in 1815 he 
composed the Elisabetta Regina dTnghilterra 
(Elizabeth, Queen of England) for the San Carlo 
Theatre at Naples, the title-role being taken by 
Madlle. Colbrand, one of the greatest and at the 
same time wealthiest operatic artists of the period, 
and whom Rossini subsequently married. In 1816 
his Torvaldo e Dorliska and II Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Barber of Seville) were put upon the Roman stage. 
The latter opera is the first of his works that have 
kept a permanent hold on the stage. In the same 
year appeared at Naples the opera buffa Gazzetta 
and the opera seria Otello. In 1817 La Cenerentola 
(Cinderella) was brought out at Rome with no great 
success, but the enthusiastic reception of La Gazza 
Ladra (The Thievish Magpie) by the Milanese in 
the same year consoled the indefatigable composer. 
Before the year closed Rossini was ready with 
another opera, Armida, for the San Carlo Theatre, 
and in 1818 the Mose in Egitto (Moses in Egypt) 
was first performed on the same stage. Then fol- 
lowed Adelaide di Borgogna (Rome, 1818); Ric- 
ciardo e Zoraide (Naples, 1818); Ermione (1819); 
Eduardo e Cristina (Venice, 1819) ; La Donna del 
Lago (Lady of the Lake) (Naples, 1819) ; Bianca 
e Ealiero (Milan, 1819); Maometto Secondo, also 
kno'^vn as the Assedio di Corinto (Siege of Corinth) 
(Naples, 1820); Matilde di Sabran (Rome, 1822); 
Zelmira (Naples, 1822) ; and Semiramide (Venice, 
1823), one of his finest inspirations, and which is 
still a favourite, though its first performances did 
did not augur well. In 1823 Rossini left Italy, and 
after a brief stay in Paris came to London in 1824 
in consequence of an engagement at the Italian 
Opera, whereby he was to be musical director, and 
to produce a new opera composed for the theatre. 
This engagement was disastrous to the theatre ; his 
•wife, who was engaged as a prima donna, was coldly 
received, and did not reappear, and no new opera 
was produced. His visit was, however, profitable 
to himself through concerts, singing-lessons, &c., so 
that after a five months’ sojourn his gains amounted 
£10,000. In 1825 he was appointed manager of the 
Italian Opera at Paris for eighteen months, and was 
then appointed to the sinecure posts of composer to 
the king and inspector-general of singing in France. 
Up till 1829, with the exception of two little operas, 
II Viaggio a Reims (The Journey to Rheims) and 
II Conte Ory, Rossini wrote nothing, but in that 
year appeared what is considered his master-j)iece, 
William Tell. It has all the grace of melody 
peculiar to the Italian school, combined in a great 
measure with the richness of harmony and variety 
of orchestration characteristic of the German. Its j 


ill- constructed and wearisome libretto is much against 
it, and though its airs and concerted pieces are 
favourites in the di'awing-room or at concerts, it is 
seldom put on the stage. The cold reception it met 
with so affected the composer that he resolved to 
write no more, declaring, it is said, that one more 
success would add nothing to his fame, and a failure 
would injure it ; that he had no need of the one, and 
did not wish to expose himself to the other. After 
a stay in Bologna, the fall of Charles X. in 1830 
having deprived him of the lucrative sinecures which 
he held under government, he returned to Paris, and 
occupied himself in claiming compensation for the 
loss of his situations. He did eventually obtain 
some redress, and, quitting Paris in 1836, he went 
to live in a splendid mansion which he had built at 
Bologna. A Stabat Mater was written by him in 
1832. He revisited Paris in 1843, and in 1855 took 
up his abode there, living a quiet indolent life, 
not enjoying always the best health, delighting his 
friends with his smart sayings and racy anecdotes, 
but composing nothing of any special moment ex- 
cept a Messe Solennelle, composed in 1864, but 
which was performed for the first time at his burial. 
He died on the 13th November, 1868, and was buried 
in Pere la Chaise. He left by will an endowment 
of 3000 francs a year to be administered by the 
Institute of France, one-half for an annual prize for 
the best opera libretto, and one-half for the best 
score, melody (of which Rossini himself was a 
master) to be regarded as the essential character- 
istic. See the Life by H. S. Edwards (1869) and 
the article in Grove’s Dictionary. 

ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the Grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in a flat district, 
on the left bank of the Warnow, which is here navi- 
gable, and forms an inland lake communicating 
with the Baltic, 59 miles e.n.e. of Lubeck, It is 
surrounded with fine promenades, and consists of 
the Old, the Middle, and the New Town. Of these 
the Old To’wn is the most irregular, and the Middle 
Town the most handsome. The edifices most de- 
serving of notice are the palace of the grand -duke; 
the town-house, a building of singular aiDpearance 
•with seven towers; the church of St. Mary, a light 
and lofty structure of the fourteenth century, ^vith a 
curious brass font; the univei'sity (founded in 1419, 
and usually attended by about 500 students) ; the 
house in which Bliicher was bom, and the house in 
which Grotius died. A statue of Bliicher by Schadow 
stands in a square named after him. There are manu- 
factures of machinery, cotton, tobacco, soap, paper, 
chemicals, &c., and distilling, bre^ving, and ship- 
building are carried on. The trade is of great extent. 
The principal exports are corn, wool, flax, butter, 
and salt provisions; the greater part of the trade is 
carried on with England. The fisheries are also 
important. The town was for centuries a member 
of the Hanseatic League, and still enjoys in a great 
measure its ancient privileges. Pop. (1895), 49,912; 
(1900), 54,735. 

ROSTOF. See Rostov. 

ROSTOPSHIN, Feodob Vassilievtch, Count, 
was born in 1763 of an ancient Russian family. He 
entered the imperial guards as a lieutenant, and 
afterwards travelled into foreign countries. He was 
subsequently highly promoted under Paul I., and 
loaded with orders, but afterwards dismissed in dis- 
grace. Tinder Alexander he obtained the important 
post of governor of Moscow, and exercised an impor- 
tant influence over the campaign of 1812, even if the 
assertion of the French that the burning of the city 
was his work should be untrue. He himself decid- 
edly denied this charge in his Verite sur I’lncendie 
de Moscow (Paris, 1824). It is certain, however, that 
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be caused his villa near Moscow to be burned, and 
took measures for the destruction of the magazines 
in that city. In 1814 he accompanied the Emperor 
Alexander to the Congress at Vienna. He after- 
wards travelled, and spent several years in llterj^ 
pursuits in Paris, where he became acquainted with 
some of the most distinguished families, and united 
his daughter in marriage to a grandson of the cele- 
brated Count S<Sgur (French ambassador to the court 
of Catharine II.). He returned to Russia, and died 
in Moscow 12th February, 1826. His works include 
a number of historical memoirs, comedies, &c., written 
in French and Russian, and published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1853. His daughter-in-law, Eudoxia Pe- 
TEOVNA Eostopshik (bom 1811, died 1858), has 
won an honourable name in Russian literary annals 
as a poetess and novelist. 

EOSTOY, or Eostof, a town in Russia, in the 
government of Jaroslav, and 40 miles s.s.w. of the 
town of Jaroslav, on Lake Nero. It is one of the 
oldest towns in Russia, being mentioned as early as 
862, and being the seat of a principality in the tenth 
century. It has a great many churches, the chief 
being a cathedral consecrated in 1231, and possessing 
venerated relics. Its people are employed largely in 
the lake fisheries and in market-gardening, and it has 
an important annual fair. Pop. (1894), 17,446. 

EOSTOY, or Eostof, a town in Southern Russia, 
in the government of Ekaterinoslav, picturesquely 
situated on an elevated site above the Don, about 20 
miles above its mouth in the Sea of Ajzof. It is a 
prosperous place, a centre of trade and industry, con- 
nected by railway with the Caucasus, Moscow, and 
with Taganrog, and sending great quantities of grain 
and other produce by barges to the Taganrog roads 
to be there put on board ship. There are large annual 
fairs. Pop. (1897), 119,889. 

ROSTRA (incorrectly rostrum) , a platform or stage 
{siiggestus) in the forum in Rome, whence the orators 
used to harangue the people, so called from the 
beaks {rostra) of the ships taken, in 338 B.C., from 
the Antiates, with which it was adorned. It was a 
circular structure raised on arches, with a stand on 
the top, bordered by a parapet, the access to it being 
by two flights of steps; the rostra were afl6xed to the 
front of it just under the arches. 

ROT, the name applied to a disease peculiar to 
sheep, and caused by the presence in the gall-bladder 
and biliary ducts of that animal of the common liver- 
fluke {Distoma hepaticum) of the sheep, a typical 
example of Trematode worms, represented by the 
various kinds of flukes. (See also Trematoda and 
Parasites.) These Distomm undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis or cycle of development, being found 
in their embryo state within the body of the fresh- 
water snail. The average length of the mature fluke 
is about 1 inch. Within the liver of a single sheep 
several dozens of these parasites may sometimes be 
found; and the eggs and embryos being dispersed into 
water find their way into the bodies of snaOs. There 
the Cercariffi or embryo - Suites are produced, and 
Cobbold says that ‘ it is not certain whether the Cer- 
cariae are taken into the bodies of quadrupeds when 
the latter are drinking water or eating solid food; 
but it is probable that they are transferred in either 
way. It is not unlikely that they are often swallowed 
while still within the bodies of their molluscan or 
insect hosts. From the digestive organs of the sheep 
or cattle the Cercarise bore their way through the 
tissues into the liver.’ 

The effects of the presence of these parasites within 
the bodies of the sheep are to produce dropsical and 
other lesions. The whole system becomes disorgan- 
ized, and the animal finally dies from a combination 
of causes, among which inanition is a prominent fea- 


ture. The number of sheep destroyed in this way 
varies in different years. Wet seasons are said to 
be those most destructive, presumably on account of 
the Distomse being, through their distribution in the 
damp pastures, a&rded easier and fuller access to 
their hosts. In a bad year between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 of sheep have been known to be destroyed 
by rot; but the usual number is of course much less 
than this. The treatment advocated appears to be 
that of purgation and analogous means, although no 
great benefit is derived from measures of any kind 
in severe cases. 

ROT, Dry. See Dry-rot. 

ROTAl, a seaport in Spain, in Andalusia, on a 
point of land at the north-west extremity of the bay, 
and 8 miles from the town of Cadiz. It has a church 
with a fine Gothic nave, a pier with good anchorage 
for small craft, and a little trade in wine and other 
produce of the district. It was sacked by the British 
in 1702. Pop. (1897), 7259. 

ROTA (or Ruota) ROMANA, the highest Papal 
court of appeal, whose jurisdiction formerly extended 
over all Catholic Christendom, and which decided 
not only spiritual controversies, but all questions 
concerning ecclesiastical benefices of a value above 
500 scudi; and the decisions of which had the highest 
authority, derived from the doctrine of the pope’s 
infallibility. The Dota Romana had a collegiate con- 
stitution, and consisted originally of twelve prelates, 
of whom eight were Italians, kwo French, one a Ger- 
man, and one a Spaniard. They collectively bore the 
title of audiiori della roto, or auditors of the holy 
apostolical palace, because their sessions were held 
semi- weekly in the palace of the pope. The name of 
this and other courts was derived perhaps from the 
circumstance that the floor of the halls was, inlaid 
with marble slabs iu the form of wheels {rotce)] or, 
according to others, because the seats were disposed 
in the form of a circle or of a semicircle. Other 
supreme courts, as, for example, at Genoa, have borne 
the same name. The jurisdiction of this court was 
restricted latterly to the Papal States, and it was 
composed exclusively of Italians. See Curia (Papal). 

ROTATION OF CROPS. Some plants require 
certain inorganic or earthy constituents of their food 
in larger quantity than others, and it is upon this 
fact that the rotation of crops is founded. Oats con- 
tain 4 per cent, of ashes; hay 9 per cent.; a ton of 
hay removes 200 lbs. of ashes, and these ashes consist 
of the substances required by another ton of hay. 
The effect of constantly cultivating the same crop in 
the same field is to deprive the soil, to the depth to 
which the roots descend, of certain earthy materials 
necessary for the food of that pai'ticular plant; other 
inorganic substances, which the same plant does not 
take up, are left in the ground, and these in their 
turn become available to another crop suitably selected 
for alternation. Hence farmers are taught by che- 
mical science and their own experience to grow a 
certain succession of crops in the same field. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are described as silica plants, that 
substance being an abundant constituent of their 
stems; pease, beans, and clover are distinguished as 
lime plants; turnips and potatoes as potash plants; 
and from the difference in their predominant inor- 
ganic food these crops are made to alternate with 
each other. In some virgin soils the same plants may 
be cultivated for many years in succession. This 
occurred in Yirginia, where for a century the same 
crops were grown vithout manure, but exhaustion 
ultimately took place, and the crops became deficient. 
It is of importance for the agriculturist to discover 
the dormant inorganic elements in the soil, and adopt 
means for rendering them available. By allowing 
the ground to lie fallow, and ploughing and pulver- 
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izing it so as to obtain ready access for air and mois- 
ture, the substratum is decomposed and its materials 
are set free to be taken up by the roots of the plants. 

ROTATORIA. See Rotifera. 

, ROTHE, Richard, an eminent German theologian, 
born 28th Jan., 1799, at Posen. He was educated first 
at the gymnasiums of Stettin and Breslau, and after- 
wards (1817) studied theology under Daub at Heidel- 
berg. In 1823 he was appointed chaplain to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome, a position which he held 
till 1828. He afterwards became a professor at the 
theological seminary of Wittenberg. In 1837 he 
was elected professor and director of the new theo- 
logical seminary of Heidelberg, a position he changed 
for that of university chaplain at Bonn in 1849, but 
returned once more to Heidelberg in 1854. He died 
there 20th August, 1867. The work upon wliich his 
fame chiefly rests is his Theologische Ethik, a com- 
plete system of speculative theology, published in 
three vols. at Wittenberg (1845-48 ; 2nd ed., com- 
pleted by Holtzmann, 5 vols., 1867-71). In this 
work he takes a middle position between the rational- 
istic and orthodox schools of theology, and while not 
sparing the errors of the former, pleads with the 
latter for the reforms necessary to bring the teaching 
of the church more in harmony with the enlightened 
spirit of the age. Other important works of his are: 
llie Anfange der Christlichen Kirche und ihrer Ver- 
fassung, 1837); and Zur Dogmatik (1863). Among 
works posthumously published are Dograatik; Vorle- 
sungen iiber Kirch engeschichte; Theologische Ency- 
klopadie; Geschichte der Predigt ; Predigten; Stille 
Stunden ; and Ubersicht der theologischen Ethilc. 

ROTHENBURG- OB -DER -TAUBER, a town 
of Bavaria, in Middle Franconia, on a height above 
the Tauber, 29 miles s.s.E. of Wiirzburg. It is an 
ancient and interesting place with quite a mediaeval 
aspect, having lofty walls flanked mth towers, and 
though very irregularly, built, contains many hand- 
some buildings, private and public. Of the latter 
are a pure Gothic church, mth beautifully-painted 
glass and interesting monuments; a town-house, 
orphan asylum, and hospital. Pop. (1895), 7193. 

ROTHERHAM, a market -toivn and county 
borough of England, in the West Riding of York, 
5 miles north-east of Sheffield, at the junction of the 
Rother with the Don. The Don is here crossed by 
several bridges. The church of All Saints, restored 
in 1874-75, is a splendid edifice in the Perpendicular 
style, built during the reign of Edward lY. The 
grammar-school was originally founded in 1483. 
The other chief buildings comprise the council hall, 
corporation offices, school of science and art, the 
court-house, the post-office, a good hospital, the baths 
and free library, the mechanics’ institute, the new 
market-hall, &c. The manufactures include iron, 
steel, and brass goods, railway wagons, glass, chemi- 
cals, earthenware, pipe-clay, beer, &c. There are 
two fine public parks. Rotherham gives name to 
a parliamentary division of the West Riding. Pop. 
(1891), 42,061; (1901), 54,348. 

ROTHESAY, a royal burgh, seaport, and favourite 
watering-place of Scotland, chief town of the county 
of Bute, is beautifully situated at the head of a fine 
bay on the north-east side of the island of Bute. 
The town occupies the centre of the bight of the 
bay, and with its suburbs stretches along its east 
and west shores for above 2 miles on either side, in 
a series of handsome villas, a large area of gi-ound iji 
front of the town and reclaimed from the sea being 
tastefully laid out, and forming a beautiful prome- 
nade. The town-hall and county buildings form a 
handsome structure, surmounted by a massive tower. 
There are places of worship in connection with the 
principal religious denominations, an academy, and 


various other schools and seminaries, a 'hydropathic 
establishment, a public library, public halls, Norman 
Stewart institute, museum, public aquarium, &c. 

The to\vn has a cotton-spinning and weaving factory, 
and a considerable coasting and fishing trade. On 
account of the singular mildness and salubrity of its 
climate, Rothesay is noted as a winter residence for 
invalids (especially those affected -with pulmonary 
diseases). Nearly in the centre of the town stands 
the ancient royal castle, a fine ivy-covered ruin. It 
is first mentioned in history in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it was burned by a brother of the Duke of 
Argyll in 1685, since which date it has been allowed 
to remain in r’dns. Recently great improvements 
in and arouua the ancient castle have been carried 
out by the Marquis of Bute. Rothesay gives the 
title of duke to the Prince of Wales. Pop. in 1891, 

9108; (1901), 9323. / 

EOTHSCHILD. This celebrated European house . 
has raised itself from a humble sphere to an unex- / 
ampled degree of wealth and importance by judi- ^ 
cious enterprise, a sagacious and systematic series of . 
operations, a reputation for fair dealing, and a cor- 
rect estimate of men and events. The founder of thtfal. 
house, Mayer Anselm, was born of Jewish paren^/i^e^j t 3 , 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1743, and died in 1 Silent 
His parents died when he was but eleven years ol- the id 
and he was, as is common A\dth poor Jews in Gei for 
many, educated for a teacher. This occupation notost 
suiting his taste Rothschild engaged in trading in r 
a small way, and was not long after employed in a 
banking house in Hanover ; and in a few years his 
industry and frugality made him master of a small' 
capital. Returning to Frankfort he married, and 
established the banking house which is still in exist- 
ence. The house originally consisted of his five sons 
— Anselm, born in 1773; Solomon, born in 1774; 
Nathan, bom in 1777 ; Charles, born in 1788 ; and 
James, born in 1792. Anselm resided at Frankfort, 
Solomon was located in Vienna, Nathan resided in 
London till his death there in 1837, Charles (Baron) 
in Naples, and James (Baron) at Paris. In 1813 
occurred those political events which raised the house- 
of Rothschild to the position it has since occupied in 
the commercial and financial concerns of the world. 

In twelve years about £100,000,000 sterling were 
raised by them by way of loan .or subsidy, which 
were distributed in nearly the following proportions: 
for England, £40,000,000; for Austria, £10,000,000; 
for Prussia, £8,000,000 ; for France, £16,000,000; for 
Naples, £10,000,000; for Russia, £5,000,000; for seve- 
ral German courts, about £1,000,000; for Brazil, over 
£2,000,000 ; exclusive of various other large sums. 

The remarkable success of the Rothschilds, setting 
aside the great opportunities which they have enjoyed 
from favourable circumstances, may be attributed to- 
their strict adherence to two fundamental maxims. 

The first of these, in compliance with the dying 
injunctions of the founder of the house, is their con- 
ducting all their operations in common. Every propo- 
sition of magnitude made to one of them is submitted 
to the deliberations of all; no project is adopted 
until thus fully discussed, and it is then executed by 
united efforts. A second principle is, not to aim at 
exorbitant profits, to set definite limits to every 
operation, and, so far as human prudence and over- 
sight can do, to render it independent of accidental 
influences: in this maxim lies one of the main secrets 
of their strength. The reasonableness of their terms, 
the punctuality mth which they execute their con- 
tracts, the simplicity and clearness of their plans, 
and their judicious manner of carr}dng them into 
effect, fortify their credit. Before the introduction 
of the telegraph their couriers were frequently in 
advance of those of the government. Several princes 
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have publicly acknowledged their obligations by con- 
ferring nobility and other honours upon the different 
members of the family. It is understood that the 
Rothschilds, indi^ddually and conjointly, sustained a 
loss of several millions, by the Erench and other 
revolutions of 1848. The brothers Anselm, Solomon, 
and Charles aU died in 1855, and James in 1868. 
Lionel (Baron), son of Nathan and head of the Lon- 
ion house, was the first Je^vish member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, taldng his seat in July, 1858, 
as one of the representatives of London. His son, 
Nathaniel IMeyer, was created a baron of the United 
Kingdom in 1885. As the members of each succeed- 
ing generation are gradually admitted into the firm, 
and as the cousins generally intermarry, the family 
seems destined for long to occupy the position of 
monarchs of European finance. 

ROTIEERA, Rotatoria, or Wheel Animalcules, 
a grouj) of organisms, microscopic as to size, found in- 
habiting water, and distinguished by the possession of 
an anterior disc- like structure {trochal disc), furnished 
with vibratile cilia or filaments, and which is capable 
of being everted and inverted at will. The general 
possession of this ciliated disc is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the Rotifera, the zoological position of which 
was for long a matter of discussion among naturalists. 
Their popular name of ‘Wheel Amimalcules ’ has 
been derived from the appearance of a revolving 
wheel produced by the movements of the cilia which 
fringe the front disc — an appearance which, as will 
be presently explained, is quite illusory. Eor long 
these animalcules were confused in their identity 
with the Infusoria (see Protozoa), the latter being 
forms of much lower organization, and not at all to 
be compared in complexity of structure with the 
Rotifers. The first Rotifer was discovered by Leeu- 
wenhoek in 1702, who then described the Rotifer rul- 
c/am. This naturalist, attracted by the red colour of 
the rain-water which had collected in a gutter of his 
house, examined a di’op of it by aid of the microscope, 
with the result of discovering therein an immense 
number of animalcules. Some of these he tells us 
were red in colour, others being gi’een, and he also 
noted that their bodies were ‘ composed of particles 
of an oval shape,’ and that they possessed ‘ certain 
short and slender organs or limbs, which were pro- 
truded a little way out of their bodies, by means of 
which they caused a kind of ciinular motion and 
current in the water.’ Leeuwenhoek also subse- 
quently described other Rotifera, such as the well- 
known Meliccrta ringens; and in 1824 Bory St. 
Yincent had a catalogue of at least eighty species. 
At this latter period, however, the special identity 
and relations of the Rotifera had not been made 
out. They were simply ‘animalcules’ to these older 
observei-s, and as such were indistinguishable from 
the swarms of Infusoria and other minute forms of 
animal life already kno\vn to them. Ehrenberg 
was among the first to separate out the Wheel 
Animalcules from amongst the other forms, and 
to assign to them through his microscopic investiga- 
tions of their structure a higher place in the animal 
scale than the Infusoria and their allies; and the 
labours of more modem days and of recent inquirers, 
armed with powerful microscopes, have resulted in 
our recognition of this gi’oup of organisms as a 
defined class so far as its oum internal organization 
. is concerned. 

It is, however, still a matter of choice and of 
discussion as to the position which the class Rotifera 
should hold in the animal kingdom; in other word.s, 
the determination of the relationships of the class as 
a whole has been found to be a matter attended with 
much difficulty. The position which has been most 
commonly assigned to these animalcules has been that 
Von XJL 


of an aberrant subdivision of the Scolecida — the class 
of Echinozoa or Annuloida, represented by the Tape- 
worms, Elukes, and other forms, parasitic and non- 
parasitic. Other observers have placed the Rotifera 
as a subdivision of the Annelida or True Worms, 
thus bringing them Avithin the limits of the Annulose 
sub-ldngdom. The late Professor Huxley at one 
time seemed inclined to adopt this view. Thus, in 
one place he observes : ‘ The free Rotifera present 
marked resemblances to the telotrochous larvae of 
Annelides’, telotrochous larvae being those in which 
a band of cilia encircles the body in front of the 
mouth, whilst a second band exists around the anal 
region, with a tuft of cilia attached to the centre of 
the jivcestomiurn or segment in front of the mouth. 
The position of the ‘ Wheel Animalcules ’, as dis- 
tinguished by their embryology and development — 
the safest guide towards ascertaining the true posi- 
tion and genealogy of any group of organisms — 
would therefore seem to be that of a section inter- 
mediate between the Turbellaria and Annelida. 
Certain Rotifera, it is to be noted, depart widely in 
structure and characteristics from this position, and 
aj^pear in this way to increase the wide-spread affini- 
ties of the group. And in any sense these animal- 
cules have no affinity Avith the crustaceans, as has 
been asserted by some naturalists. 

These animals are mostly inhabitants of fresh 
Avaters. They are found both in a free-swimming 
and in a temj^orarily or usually attached state ; and 
some may be parasitic. Thus, Albertia is found 
Avithin the bodies of some Oligochaetous Annelida, 
of Avhich group the Earth-AAmrms are familiar ex- 
amples; and Balatro similarly exists on the outer 
surfaces of these Annelidan forms. 

The body in Rotifera is generally elongated, and 
usually exhibits transverse constiictions or divisions, 
Avhich, hoAvever, are limited to the outer or integu- 
mentary layer merely. Their minute size has already 
been referred to, none of these forms being larger than 
the -g’-jfth of an inch in length. The body is generally 
covered by a chitinous or homy skin, Avhich is not 
ciliated over its surface; and the parietes or Avails of 
the body are provided Avith both longitudinal and 
circular muscular fibres, which may be smooth or 
striated. (See Muscle.) The generally charac- 
teristic trochal or AAffieel disc exists at the anterior 
part of the body, the mouth opening in the middle 
or at one side of this disc. The disc A^aries in its 
development throughout the gi-oup. It is largest in 
the free sAvimming forms, Avhich move about rapidly 
by means of the cilia Avith Avhich it is provided. 
It may be chcular, kidney-shaped, bilobular, quadri- 
lobular, or multilobular in shape. It is bilobular or 
horse-shoe shaped in Melicerta and Lacinularia. In 
Albertia and Notovimata tardigrada it is of small 
size, and is represented by a mere lip-like process 
bordering the mouth. In Lindia, Taphrocampa, 
Balatro, Chmtouotus, &:c., the trochal disc is Avanting. 
In parasitic forms (Balatro, &c.) Ave can understand 
this degeneration as adapting them for their attached 
mode of Hfe. 

By means of the cilia Avith which the trochal disc 
is furnished locomotion in these animalcules is sub- 
serAmd, and at the same time their nutrition pro- 
Auded for, particles of food being thus SAvept towards 
the oral apertme or mouth. The ciliary movements, 
as has already been remarked, give rise to the illusion 
of a revolving Avheel, this impression being produced 
much in the same way as are the apparent Avaves 
AA’hich SAveep OA^er the surface of a corn-field, the 
spectacle being produced simply by the bending in 
turn of the individual and fixed stjilks of gi’ain. 
In the same way the observer on the sea-shore might 
fancy that successive Avav’es SAvept inAvards to the 
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land, each wave in reality retiring and again flowing 
inwards. The disc itself is capable of retraction and 
protrusion. » 

With regard to the appendages of the body in 
these forms the most important perhaps is theterminal 
organ Imovm variously as the tail or foot, existing at 
the generally attenuated posterior extremity of the 
body. In some forms (as in most of the free Rotifera) 
the foot is segmented and jointed in a telescopic 
manner, and it is generally provided vdth two ter- 
minal styles or processes, which act lilce pincers, and are 
so adapted for fixing the body. In Pol 3 ^arthra and 
Triarthraelongated, symmetrical, and join ted, movable 
setse or bristle-like organs exist. In general form the 
body varies greatly throughout the different families 
of Rotifera. Some (such as Melicerta) are termed 
UibicoJous, and possess elongated bodies, which end 
an terminal discs, through which these animals attach 
themselves to fixed objects either singly or in colonies. 
In others the body may be more or less rounded. 
Stephanoceros and Rloscularia secrete a gelatinous 
tube, and exemplify fixed forms. In Melicerta a 
tubular case exists, specially secreted by the animal. 

A highly specialized digestive s^^stem is usually 
developed, in the females at least, for the males 
appear to be eutii’ely subsidiary in their development 
to the females, and may be viewed as simply beings 
destined for the performance of the reproductive 
function, and "with little or no history or relations 
beyond these of ‘ locomotive testes.’ "V^ere typically 
developed the alimentary canal consists of the mouth 
already alluded to, which leads into a pharynx or 
‘ buccal funnel,’ containing the mastax or 'pharyngeal 
hull), which in turn consists of a powerful masticatory 
apparatus. Four pieces thus usually exist in the 
dental bulb. Two lateral pieces termed the mallei 
may be discerned, and two central ones termed the 
incus. These parts are in tmn often described as 
consisting of other subdivisions. Thus each malleus 
or upper jaw consists of a handle or manubrium, 
attached to which is the uncus or toothed blade. 
The lower jaws or incudes each possess a fixed part or 
fulci'um, bearing two movable blades or rami. The 
free ends of the mallei, through muscular contrac- 
tions, work backwards and forwai’ds on the incus, 
and thus serve Uke hammers worldng on a central 
anvil, for the trituration of food. Grosse thinks the 
masticatory apparatus of Rotifera exhibits a homology 
with the dental apparatus of Insects. The oesophagus 
or guUet is short and ciliated. A distinct stomach 
exists, and is also ciliated internally, whilst a cjecal 
or blind sac may be given off from each side of its an- 
terior portion. The intestine, usually short, terminates 
in most cases in a cloacal chamber, which also receives 
the contents of the generative ducts, and appears to 
contain the central organ of the curious water-vascular 
system. In some Rotifera the digestive system ends 
csecally, an anus being absent. And in the males, 
as already remarked, this system is abortive, and may 
be represented by a solid cord-like structure. The 
alimentary canal is further suspended mthin a dis- 
tinct perivisceral or body-cavity, which contains a 
fluid (chylaqueous fluid), with corpuscles suspended 
in it. 

Ho distinct organ of the circulation or heart, or 
system of vessels analogous to blood-vessels, exists, 
unless the perivisceral cavity and its fluid may repre- 
sent these structures; but in Rotifera, as in almost 
all A n n ul oida, a peculiar system of vessels and dila- 
tations forming the water vascular system is to be 
noted. In Rotifers this system may be best described 
as cons^ting, first, of a large vesicle wMch exhibits 
rhythmical movements of expansion and contraction, 
and which opens into the cloaca. From this vessel 
two tubes pass forward to the anterior j^arts and 


along the sides of the body. These tubes Anally end 
in curious ramifications near the wAeel-disc, and 
usually^ give off in their course short, lateral &ver- 
ticula or saccular prolongations. Each of these little 
sacs is pear-shaped, and contains internally a single 
long cilium attached to the free extremity of the sac 
or vesicle, and playing in its interior. Some autho- 
rities maintain further that each little vesicle is in 
communication wdththe perivisceral cavity, and conse- 
quently -with the corpusculated fluid which that cavity 
contains. The functions of this system of vessels are 
3 ^et undetermined in an exact manner. But there 
appears every reason to suppose that it represents an 
excretory sj^stem, and that it is the analogue of the 
re.spiratory or urinary organs of other animals, or 
perhaps of both of these latter systems. In the 
absence of any distinct respiratory organs this view 
receives some support. Leydig says that water enter- 
ing the perivisceral cavity by endosmosis mingles 
there with the digestive products which have simi- 
larly passed through the walls of the alimentary 
tract to form the ‘ chylaqueous fluid.’ And he further 
views the system of tubes as serving to excrete the 
w^aste products derived from the perivisceral cavity, 
and as discharging these products into the contractile 
bladder, and thence into the cloaca. Gosse believes 
that the Avhole apparatus represents the urinary 
system, the cloacal bladder being, in his view, simply 
the urinary bladder. The males, it may be noted, 
although destitute of the distinct alimentary system 
of the females, nevertheless possess the water vascular 
B^^stem as in the latter forms. 

The nervous system consists of a single ganglionic 
mass (of relatively large size when compared with the 
size of the body) situated near the trochal disc, on 
one (dorsal) side of the body, which has accordingly 
been named the neural side. The ganglion appears 
to be in general of bilobular shape. One or more 
pigment spots, presumed to possess the functions of 
eyes, are generally to be seen placed on the ganglion, 
whilst a ciliated pit, and the calcar, or spur-like process 
seen in many rotifers, are doubtless sensory organs, 
subserving the sense probably of touch. Occasionally 
a sac or vesicle containing limy or calcareous particles 
occurs in Rotifera, and this latter structure, if sensory 
at aU, may be presumed to be auditory in function. 

Reproduction is subserved by an ovary or female 
generative apparatus and a testis or male organ — 
the Rotifera being dioecious, and the sexes being 
invariably situated in different individuals. The 
males are much smaller than the females, and their 
relatively deficient organization has already been 
alluded to. The ovary is an elongated pear-shaped 
structure, opening into the cloaca. Copulation be- 
tween the sexes takes place. The embr}’^os may 
undergo part of their development within the body 
of the parent. After a single act of impregnation 
by the males the female Rotifera appear to be capable 
of producing embryos for a lengthened period ; and 
in summer young appear to be produced without 
contact with the male. Ho metamorphosis is under- 
gone by the young form, but the egg undergoes com- 
plete segmentation or yolk - dirision. An asexual 
method of reproduction, which may serve perhaps 
to explain the production of embryos by females, 
without the presence of males, has been described in 
Rotifera, as consisting in the development of so-called 
winter-ova (see Poltzoa), which may be regarded 
most probably as modified internal buds. 

One very remarkable feature of these curious 
forms consists in their power of being resuscitated 
after being subjected to repeated desiccations or dry- 
ings. Leeuwenhoek was familiar with this pro- 
perty, which exemplifies the phenomena of potcntiai 
or dorrmnt vitality. Professor Owen, in 1838, saw 
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a Botifer at Ereiburg revived, after having been 
preserved in diy sand by Schulze for four years; 
and Dr. Carpenter has dried and revived the same 
Botifiers some haK-dozen times. Any one in fact, 
■qnth a good microscope, can satisfy himself of the 
facility with which the Botifera may be completely 
desiccated (as they are in nature by the summer sim 
drying them up from the pools in which they exist), 
and yet be completely restored to their wonted acti- 
vity on the addition of a little moistm’e. We may 
presume that, in dormant vitality, as exemplified by 
these fonns, life exists in such a state as does that 
of the half-drowned man — namely, in a state of 
suspended animation — waiting only the restoration 
of the necessary conditions to recall it. 

The classification of the Botifera is still a matter 
whereon the sldll of naturalists must be exerted. 
Yaiious systems of aia’angement, all of which are 
more or less abstruse in character or inapplicable in 
details, have been from time to time brought for- 
ward. Of the four or five orders now usually re- 
cognized the largest is Ploima, comprising the two 
sub - orders Loricata (genera BracKionus, NoteuSy 
Pi&i'odina^ Cohirus^ EuclilaniSi Sal^ina^ JOinochariSj 
Battulus, &c.), and Illoricata (genera Microcodon, 
Asplanchna, Bynch(Eta, Triarthra, Mydatma, Al- 
hertia, Taplirocampa, Notonimata, &c. The order 
Bdelloida contains Rotifer and a few other genera ; 
and the other orders are Bhizota [FlosculaHa, Sic- 
phanoceros, Mdicerta, Trochosphcera, &c.), Scirto- 
poda {Pedalion, Hexartlira), and Seisonacea {Seison, 
Paraseison, &c.). 

BOTBOU, Jean, a Drench dramatist, bom at; 
Dreux in 1609, was the most distinguished dramatic 
writer among the predecessors of Corneille. Of his 
thirty -six tragedies, tragi -comedies, and comedies 
only one — the tragedy of Venceslas (as refused by 
Mai-montel) — keej^s the stage; the plot of this piece 
is boiTOwed from the Spanish of Boxas. Botrou 
endeavoured to elevate the tone of the drama by 
giving it a moral purpose, and his heroes and heroines 
are made to utter Christian sentiments. Bichelieu, 
who granted him a pension, could not prevail upon 
him to assist in decrying the Cid of Corneille. In 
1650 Botrou feU a victim to a pestilential disease, to 
which he nobly exposed himself in the discharge of 
his official duties as one of the principal magistrates 
of his native place. His 'CEuvres appeared at Paiis 
in 1820 in five vols. 

BOTTECK, ICA.EL Wenceslaus Bodeci^er von, 
a German historian and publicist, was bora at Erei- 
burg in Baden, 18th July, 1775. He was educated 
at the universit}^ of his native town, where his father 
was perpetual dean of the medical faculty. Although 
b}^ profession an advocate he devoted the greater 
part of his attention to the study of history, and in 
1798 Avas appointed professor of that department in 
Ereiburg University, a chair which he exchanged for 
that of natm’al and international law in 1818. He 
soon became an industrious writer on public law, 
and his numerous newspaper articles and pamphlets 
on representative bodies, on the danger of maintain- 
ing large standing armies, and other subjects, attracted 
notice. In 1819 he was chosen b}’’ his univeirity as 
their representative in the first chamber of the states 
of Baden, and soon proved an ardent champion of 
political refoim. He was one of the founders of Her 
Ereisinnige, a journal with strong democratic lean- 
ings, and brought upon himself the displeasure of 
the conservative party, who compelled him to resign 
fiis professorship, and discontinue the editing of all 
public prints for five years. The liberal party looked 
upon him as a martyr, and addresses and presents 
were sent to him from aU parts of Germany. His 
native town elected him mayor, but the government 


refused their sanction, and upon being chosen a 
second time he resigned in order to preserve public 
order. An attempt was also made to exclude him 
from the second chamber of the states, to which his 
fellow-citizens had sent him as their representative 
in 1830; but this was ineffectual, and he continued 
to hold his seat till his death, 26th November, 1840. 
Shortly before that event he had been re-admitted 
as a lecturer at the university, but a severe illness 
and a keen sense of the wrongs he had suffered proved 
stronger than the benefit of the satisfaction such a 
tardy step on the part of the government could have 
given him. As a historian Botteck is widely Imo'ivn 
by his AUgemeine Weltgeschichte, published in 
nine yols. between 1813 and 1827; the twenty-fourth 
edition, Avith two vols. of continuation by Steger and 
Hermes, was published at Brunswick in 1863. 
Numerous translations of the original work, or of an 
abridgment published by Botteck under the title of 
Auszug aus der Weltgeschichte, have appeared in 
most of the languages of Europe. It is a critical 
narrative of prominent events written from a liberal 
point of Anew and in a clear and attractive style. 
Among his other Avorks are, Lehrbuch des A^eraunft- 
rechts und der Staatswissenschaften (two Amis., Stutt- 
gart, 1829-30); Lehrbuch der okonomischen Politik 
(Stuttgart, 1835); Kdeinere Schriften (three vols., 
Stuttgart, 1829-30); and, conjointly with Welcker, 
a Staatslexikon (fifteen vols., Altona, 1834-44). 

BOTTENBUBG, a toAvn of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Schwartzwald, beautifully situated on 
the left bank of the Neckar, about 7 miles south- 
Avest from Tubingen. The castle, erected in 1216 
by the counts of Hohenberg, is now transformed 
into a prison. Another important building is the 
B. Catholic cathedral. There are numerous hop- 
fields, orchards, and vineyards in the neighbourhood, 
and some manufactures are carried on. The place 
stands on the site of the Boman station Sumalocenna, 
and remains of a magnificent aqueduct are to be seen, 
while coins and other ancient remains are occa- 
sionally found. Pop. in 1895, 6855. 

BOTTENSTONE, a decomposed stony substance, 
consisting, according to an analysis by B. Philips, of 
alumina, 86; caihon, 10; and silica, 4. It is used 
for polishing metallic surfaces, glass, &c,, and is 
chieiiy found in Derbyshire and South Wales and 
near Albany in New York state. It is either gray- 
ish, blackish, or reddish -broum in colour, and is soft 
and easily scraped to powder. 

BOTTEBDAIM, after Amsterdam, the largest 
city and the chief seaport in the Netherlands. It 
lies in the province of South Holland, 36 miles south- 
west of Amsterdam, Avith which it is connected by 
railway, and on the right bank of the Nieuwe Maas, 
which is navigable; but the city has more direct com- 
munication with the sea by means of the canal called 
the Nieuwe Waterweg (12 miles long). The Maas 
is crossed by two bridges, one a great railway bridge 
and another for carriages and foot-passengers. The 
city is intersected b}'^ many canals, communication 
across them being maintained by innumerable drav - 
bridges; and it is traversed by the Botte, a small 
stream, at the junction of which Asdth the Maas there 
is a large dyke or dam, Avhence the name Botterdam. 
Many of the canals are planted vdth trees, impart- 
ing to them a pleasing aspect ; and several of them 
are so deep as to form excellent harbours, and admit 
the largest ships to lie alongside the Avarehouses in 
the middle of the toAvn. The water in them is kept 
fresh and clean by the flow and ebb of the tide, 
Avhich rises 10 to 12 feet. Along the river, which 
opposite the town is 30 to 40 feet deep, is a fine quay, 
1^ mile long, called the Boompjes (Little Trees), from 
a line of elms, planted in 1615, now grown to a large 
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size. Many of the houses are quaint-looking gabled 
edifices, overhanging their foundations a considerable 
way; and the principal buildings being along the 
chief canals or ‘havens’, the other streets have 
mostly a less attractive appearance. The chief rail- 
way station stands on an elevated foundation near 
the centre of the town; here also the principal 
tramways diverge. 

There are several market-places, but none of them 
is very large; among them may be mentioned the 
Groote Markt (Great Market), in the centre of which 
is a statue in honour, of Erasmus, who was a native 
of the city. Rotterdam possesses a number of im- 
portant buildings, including the town-hall, court- 
houses, exchange, post and telegraph office, Boymans 
museum or galler}^ of pictures, academy of fine arts, 
art- industrial museum, theatres, banks, fish market, 
arcade, &c. There are numerous churches, of various 
denominations, including Calvinistic,Roman Catholic, 
Erench, English, Scotch, &c. The oldest Calvinistic 
(originally a Roman Catholic) church is the Groote 
Kerk, or church of St. Laurens, founded in 1414, and 
finished in 1472. It contains monuments to the ad- 
mirals De Witt, Kortenaar, and De Brakel, and has 
one of the finest organs in the countr}^. There is a 
general hospital, and several others, and many friendly 
and benevolent societies ,* a Latin school, called the 
Erasmus Gymnasium; schools of medicine and navi- 
gation, and numerous other schools. There are zoo- 
logical gardens and a public parlc 

The inhabitants of Rotterdam are chiefly engaged 
in commerce, which may be called the mainstay of 
the city. It sends to the Dutch eastern possessions 
and to the West Indies provisions of aU kinds, spirits, 
wines, mineral waters, and manufactured goods, in 
return for coffee, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, spices, cotton, 
dye-woods, &c. To Great Britain, with which it 
carries on an extensive and lucrative trade, it sends 
cheese, butter, margarine, flax, linseed, garden seeds, 
clover-seed, fruits of various kinds, gin, large num- 
bers of sheep and cattle, &c. With America and with 
Erance, Spain, Portugal, and other states of Europe, 
a good trade is likewise carried on. Along the 
Rhine and by railway it sends inland sugar, coffee, 
cotton, dye-woods, indigo, spices, tobacco, rape-seed, 
petroleum, butter, cheese, fish, &c., in return for 
wheat, rye, Moselle and Rhine wine, pottery-ware, 
chemical stuffs, &c. The tonnage enfered in 1900 
amounted to an aggregate of 5^,816,928 tons, the 
arrivals being largely by the Nieuwe Waterweg, 
through the ‘ Hook of Holland Rotterdam has 
many distilleries, breweries, vinegar - works, tan- 
works, candle - works, dye-works, extensive sugar- 
refineries, bleach-fields, cigar-manufactories, choco- 
late-works, margarine-works, chemical-works, corn, 
oil, and other mills, ship-building yards, &c. Pop. 
in 1900, 332,185, 

ROTTI, Rottee, or Rotto, an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, off the south-west end of Timor, from 
which it is separated by Rotti or Semao Strait, about 
5 miles wide; lat. (Buka Bay, south-east side), 10° 
53' S.; Ion. 123° 5' E.; greatest length, from east to 
west, 36 miles; breadth from north to south, about 
11 miles. It has a bold, rocky coast, and is of mode- 
rate height, with undulating hiUs; on the south-east 
side of the island there is a good and safe harbour, 
called Buka Bay, from which horses, buffaloes, 
pigs, goats, deer, poultry, bees’ -wax, and honey are 
exported One of the most valuable products of the 
inland is the lontar or palmyra palm, the juice of 
which is one of the principal articles of food. Cocoa- 
nut, plantain, banana, and mango trees abound. 
Rotti produces rice, maize, cotton; sweet-potatoes, 
and excellent timber of various sorts; buffaloes, large 
and hardy horses, goats, sheep, and pigs are plentiful; 


much wild honey and edible-nests are collected and 
exported. Hurricanes and earthquakes are not un- 
common. The island belongs to the Dutch, and has 
a population of about 75,000. The natives are a 
fine-looking race, and are supposed to have originally 
come from Java. 

ROTTWEIL, a town of Wlirtemberg, in the circle 
of the Schwarzwald, on a height above the left bank 
of the Heckar, 49 miles s.s.w. from Stuttgart. Rott- 
weil appears to have been at first a Roman colony, 
and a number of valuable and interesting antiquities 
have been found in and around the town. At a very 
early period it rose to the rank of an imperial free 
town. Pop. (1895), 6961. 

ROTUMAH, an island of the Pacific, nearly 309 
miles N.N.W. of Eiji, 4 to 5 miles wide and about Ifi 
long. It is hill}^ of volcanic origin, and generally fer- 
tile, producing cocoa-nuts in especial perfection, and 
exporting quantities of copra. It was ceded to 
Britain by the native chiefs in 1879, and is governed 
b}’’ a commissioner as a dependency of the Eiji group. 
The natives are now Christians, and number about 
2600. They are a peaceable and well-behaved people,, 
many of them able to speak English. The men 
make excellent sailors. 

ROTUNDA (L. rotimdus, round), any building 
round within and without, as the Pantheon, in Rome. 

ROUBAIX, a town in Erance, in the department 
of Nord, 6 miles north-east of Lille. It is a clean, 
regular, well-built town, but has few public edifices 
deserving of particular notice, though we may mention 
the church of St. Martin, the town-house, the theatre, 
and an hospital. It has recently risen to great im- 
portance by its manufactures of woollens and other 
tissues; its worsted and cotton mills, wool-combing 
works, dye-works, tanneries, &c. As a central 
manufacturing locality, surrounded b}’’ populous 
places (such as Tourcoing) engaged in similar in- 
dustries, it attracts purchasers from all parts of 
Erance; and has also a large trade. Pop. (1886), 
89,781; (1901), 124,660. 

ROTJBILLAO, Louis Erancois, a sculptor, was 
born at Lyons in 1695, and settled in England in 
the reign of George I. In the absolute dearth of 
native talent which prevailed at that period he long 
stood at the head of his profession. He executed a 
statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens, one (for 
Garrick) of Shakspere, now in the British Museum, 
and another of Sir Isaac Newton, erected at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; but was chiefly employed^ on 
sepulchral monuments. He wrote satires in his 
native language. He died in London in 1762. ' 

ROUBLE, a silver coin, the standard of money 
in Russia, containing 278 grains of fine silver, and 
equal to about 3s. 2d. of British money. In actual 
circulation there is little but paper money, valued at 
from ten to twenty per cent below its nominal value. 
A rouble is divided into 100 copecks. Half and 
quarter roubles, and fifth, tenth, and twentieth parta 
of a rouble, are coined in silver; gold coins of the 
nominal value of three roubles (the imperial ducat) 
and five roubles (the demi-imperial) are also coined. 

ROUEN, a town of Erance, capital of the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inferieure, agreeably situated on the 
Seine, 87 miles N.N.W. of Paris by railway. It stands 
in a valley on a gentle acclivity facing the' south, and 
is in the shape of an irregular oval, the contour of 
which is marked out by the site of the old ramparts, 
which have been levelled down and converted into 
finely-planted boulevards. In addition to the town 
proper, which stands on the right bank of the river,, 
there are several suburbs. Of these that of St. Seven, 
on the left bank, is the most extensive; it is now 
connected with the town by two bridges. When 
viewed from the adjoining heights, particularly from^ 
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fehe hill of St. Catharine on the south-east, whence it 
is seen to the greatest advantage, no provincial town 
in France presents a more magnificent and venerable 
aspect. A closer inspection does not tend to heighten 
the impression which a distant view produces. The 
streets, though long and tolerably straight, are 
narrow, dark, and dirty, and the houses, for the most 
part of wood and often faced with slate, are poorly 
built, and so lofty and crowded as to exclude a free 
circulation of air. Many of these houses, however, 
are interesting from their antiquity; and in the west- 
ern part of the town, which is of more modern con- | 
fltruction, there are several handsome streets, with 
elegant mansions of stone. To these must be added, 
the rows of houses along the magnificent quays by 
which the banks of the river are lined. Among the 
public edifices the first place is due to the cathedral, 
a vast and imposing structure, commenced under 
Philippe Auguste in 1220, and gradually completed 
during a succession of centuries; hence varying 
much both in the style and merits, of its architecture, 
but still one of the most splendid basilicas of which 
France can boast. Its west front, forming one side 
of the fruit and flower market, is flanked by two 
lofty towers, in different styles of architecture, and 
is so incrusted with images and sculptures as almost 
to resemble a piece of rock-work. The interior is 
435 feet long, 104 feet broad, and 89J feet high. It 
is in the early pointed style, and has three remark- 
s-bly fine rose- windows in the nave and transepts. 
The choir has exquisitely-carved stalls and some 
beautifully painted glass, and on its pavement are 
small lozenge-shaped tablets of marble, marking the 
spots where the heart of Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
the bodies of his brother Henry, his uncle Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, and John, duke of Bedford, regent of 
Normandy, were interred. The other edifices most 
deserving of notice are the archbishop’s palace, im- 
mediately adjoining the cathedral; the abbey of St. 
Oiien, with a church, regarded as one of the most 
perfect Gothic edifices in the world, with a tower 
260 feet in height, wholly composed of open arches 
and tracery, and terminating in an octangular crown 
of fleurs-de'lis; the church of St. Maclou, a fine 
•specimen of florid Gothic; the Tour de la Grosse- 
Horloge, asquare Gothic tower, with pointed mndows, 
containing the principal clock of the town; the hotel 
■de ville, originally part of the abbey of St. Ouen, 
with a modern front and Corinthian colonnade; the 
palais-de- justice, a Gothic edifice of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, remarkable alike for the delicacy and boldness 
of its construction; the Hdtel de Bourgth4roulde 
(15th century), with fine reliefs; the Mus^e or picture- 
gallery (built in 1888), containing a large collection of 
paintings, particul^ly of the French school; and the 
Anciennes Halles, or market buildings. There is a 
municipal library containing 130,000 volumes and 
2500 MSS. ; a museum of antiquities, and another of 
natural history. In the Place de la Pucelle is a monu- 
ment to the Maid of Orleans, on the spot where she 
is said to have been burned. There is also a recent 
statue of this heroine, and others of CorneiUe, Bo'iel- 
dieu, Napoleon, &c. Rouen is the see of an archbishop, 
the seat of various courts, and possesses a chamber 
of commerce, an exchange, mint, theological school, 
medical school, school of science and literature, a 
lyceum, academy of science and art, school of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, &c. 

The staple manufactures are cottons, in a great 
variety of forms, produced to such an extent as to 
make Rouen the Manchester of France. A class of 
cotton goods made mth dyed yarn are known as 
rouenneries. The other principal articles are woollen 
goods, machinery of various kinds, confectionery, 
aoap, chemicals, earthenware, &c. There are nu- 


merous spinning-mills, dye-works, bleach-fields, tan- 
neries, sugar-refineries, copper and iron foundries. 
The situation of the town on the railway from Paris 
to Havre, and on an important navigable river ac- 
cessible by large vessels, is very favourable for trade. 
The principal articles are corn, flour, wool, cotton, 
coal, petroleum, wine, brandy, colonial produce, and 
the various articles of its manufacture. 

Rouen is a place of great antiquity, and existed 
before the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, under 
whom it took, and for several centuries retained, the 
name of Rotomagus. In the ninth century it was 
taken and pillaged by the Normans, who made it 
their capital. After the Norman conquest it long 
continued in the possession of the English, who 
finally lost it in 1449, eighteen years after they had 
disgraced themselves by the judicial murder of Joan 
of Arc. Among eminent men bom here are Corneille, 
Fontenelle, Boieldieu, and Flaubert. Pop. (1886), 
107,163; (1901), 115,914. 

ROUGE, a very fine red powder, usually prepared 
by calcining ferrous sulphate (green vitriol). It is 
used b}^ jewellers, &c., for polishing purposes. The 
cosmetic rouge is quite different from this. It may 
be prepared from safflower mixed with finely -pow- 
dered French chalk, or its basis may be carmine or 
vermilion. 

ROUGE CROIX. See Poursuivakt. 

ROUGE DRAGON. See Pouesuivant. 
ROUGE ET NOIR (French, ‘Red and Black’), 
Tbente-un (‘Thirty-one’), or Trente et Quarante 
(‘Thirty and Forty’), a modern game of chance, 
which superseded faro and biribi in France about 
1789, and which soon found its way into all the 
gaming-liouses of the Continent. It was prohibited 
by law in France in 1838 and in Germany in 1873. 
The game is played upon a table, wRich is covered 
with green cloth, and is narrower at the centre 
than at the two rounded ends, having thus an out- 
line nearly like that of the body of a violin. The 
table is divided into four sections, each of which are 
marked in the centre mth a diamond, the diamonds 
being alternately red and black. The quarters are 
further separated, two by two, by bands which cross 
the table at its narrowest part, and at each end of 
the table are concentric yellow bands. The players 
being assembled, the tailleur (one of the dealers who 
manage the tables, keep the bank, and watch the 
players) takes his place at the centre of the table, 
opposite the croupier (another tailleur), and opens 
six packs of fifty- two cards each, which are counted 
and shuffled by several tailleurs, and then returned 
to the first taiUeur, who presents them to one of the 
players to be cut. This being done a row of cards is 
dealt for noir until the number 31 is reached or passed. 
The court cards count ten each, the others according 
to their number of pips. Another row is similarly 
dealt for rouge. The row that counts nearest to 3 1 wins. 
If both count the same number of points it is a refait, 
and the tailleur must make a fresh deal from the stock 
of undealt cards still on the table. But if both the 
rows first dealt reach the number of 31 it is a refait de 
trente-et-u7i, and the bank claims the half of the stakes. 
There are fom: chances in the game, rouge, noir, 
couleur, and inverse, and the player chooses his chance 
by depositing his stake on either of the two red 
diamonds for rouge, on either of the black diamonds 
for noir, on one of the transverse bands for couleur, 
and on one of the concentric yellow bands for inverse. 
How the stakes are decided for rouge and ?iofr we have 
already seen. Couleur wins if the first card turned up 
by the tailleur in the deal is of the winning colour, 
red or black; if the case is contrary inverse wins. 
The game would be an equal one between the players 
and fiae bank were it not for the advantage the latter 
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lias when there is a refaitcletrente-et-im, which is esfci- ' sets the movable disc in motion, and at the same 
mated to occnronce in forty-four deals, orafter deduct- instant throws an ivory ball ujiGn it in an opposite 
ing six or seven probable ref aits of other numbers there direction to its revolution; the ball goes round once 
remain still thirty-eight material deals, in which, on or twice, and at last drops into one of the numbered 
theaverage, the refaitdetrente-et-un mil occur once; cells above mentioned, the cell into which it drops 
this gives the bank a percentage of on all the sums determining the gain or loss of the players. A player 
staked, or about per cent. In spite of the mathe- may stake his money on any of the numbers or zeros, 
matical proof of the advantage of the bank many or on the pair, passe, noir, impair, manque, or rouge, 
enthusiastic gamesters have great faith in their sup- and this he does by laying ihis stake on the part of 
posed infallible systems of breaking it, and there is the table marked by the chosen number or word, 
no doubt that by what is called a run of good luck If he has chosen a number or zero corresponding to 
considerable winning's may be made, owing to the the one into which tlie ball drops he receives thirty- 
. small percentage in the bank’s favour; but the in- six times his stake (his stake and thirty-five times 
exorable refait vdll give the bank success in the end. more); if, however, he has selected two numbers, he 
The principal systems are the martingale and the . receives only eighteen times his stake ; if he has 
paroli. In the former, if the player wins he picks chosen three numbers t\yelve times; and so on. He 
up the amount, but if he loses he continues to double may choose all the twelve numbers in one of the 
the stake until the colour he stakes on wins, and columns of figures (which he does by putting his 
then he regains at one stroke all his losses, and the money at the foot of the column), and if one of these 
original stakes besides. But this mode of staking is numbers is successful he gains three times his stake, 
prevented by limiting a single stake to about £100, and Those who prefer staldng on pair, impair, passe, 
the lowest stake being 4s. the plaj’er can only double manque, rouge, or noir, if successful, receive their 
twelve times before reaching that sum. Besides, stake and as much more. Pair -vdiis if the ball drops 
the possibility of a ref ait de trente-et-un during the into a cell marked with an even number, imiiair if it 
martingale upsets the whole theory. In the paroli falls into a cell with an odd number, manque if into 
the player adopts the reverse system. When he any cell numbered 1 to 18, jpasse if into cells 19 to 36, 
loses he again puts down a single stake, but when he rouge if into a red cell, and noir if into a black one. 
gains he doubles it, and keej^s on doing so as long as Should the ball fall into any of the cells marked with 
he goes on vdnning. Were he to win tAvelve times the zeros the stakes of the players who risk the last- 
in succession, starting with 4s., he would iDe a gainer mentioned six chances are either equally divided 
by £800, but the probabilities are that he would lose between the bank and the players or are ‘ put in 
as much in .small sums, and, in addition, the stakes prison ’ ; in the latter case, the next trial decides 
claimed by the bank for the refaits that would be whether they are to go wholly to the players or to 
certain to occur in such a long course of i)lay. Like the bank. The advantage of the bank lies in the fact 
roulette, the game is still iDlayed at Monte Carlo, that while (in the case of a single zero) there are 
See Roule'U’E. thirty-seven cells, the amount returned to the winners 

ROUG-ET DE LISLE. See Marseillaise. is only at the rate 35 to 1; to make the game equal 
ROULERS (Eleinish, RoiLS&elaere), a town of it should be 36 to 1. This gives the bank or 
Belgium, in West Flanders, on the Mandel, 17 miles about 2§ ^ler cent on the gross stakes laid on the 
south of Bruges. It has wide and regular streets, numbers; in the case of pair, impair, manque, passe, 
well-built houses, a large public square, a handsome rouge, and noir, when the ball falls into the zero cell 
town-house, a parish church with an old tower, and (which will occur on an average once in thirty-seven 
a fine college. The chief industrial establishments times) the bank’s profit is further increased by 1-J per 
are breweries, distilleries, tanneries, oil and salt cent. With the double zero in addition the profits 
works. Linen and cotton goods, hats, soap, glue, of the bank are considerably higher, 
chicory, and tobacco are also manufactured, and ROXJMANIA, or Rujiania, a kingdom of south- 
there is an important trade. Boj). (1900), 23,238. eastern Eurojie, embracing what used to be called 
ROULETTE (French, ‘Little "^leel’); a game the Danubian principalities, or provinces of Mol- 
ofchanceintroducedabout the end of the 18th century davia and Walachia, to which has been added the 
into Baris, where it became the favourite gambling province Dobrudsha, on the Black Sea. It is sur- 
game until it was siqipressed there in 1 838. It shared rounded by Russia, the Black Sea, Bulgaria, Servia, 
the same fate, along with rouge et noir (which see), at and Austria-Hungary ; total area, 50,720 square miles, 
the German watering-iilaces in 1873. The roulette The capital is Bucharest; the next largest towns are 
table is of an oblong form, covered with green cloth, Jassy and Galatz. 

■^Uth a deep, concave dejiression in the centre of Moldavia is bounded on the north and east by Rus- 

about 2 feet in diameter; all round this cavity are sia, from which it is separated by the Bruth and the 
cells, thirty-seven or thii’ty-eight in number, iiainted Danube) on the south by Walachia; and on the west 
alternately red and black, and numbered 1 to 36 ; by the Austrian provinces of Transylvania and Buko- 
the thirty-seven-ceUed tables which were used at wina. It is about 220 miles from south-east to north- 
Wiesbaden and Homburg had their remaining cell west, and about 100 miles east to v^est thi oughout the 
marked with a single zero (0) ; the thirty-eight-celled greater part of its length; area, about 15,000 square 
tables of Baden-Baden and Ems had cells for the miles. Thegeneralsurface, exceptingthewesternfron- 
single and double zero (0 0). From the centre of the tier, may be represented as composed of undulating 
dejiression rises an axis on which revolves a disc, the plains of great beauty and vast extent, covered with 
upper surface of which has a gentle slope towards the luxuriant crops of grass. Towards the west the 
edge, which is on a level with the circumference of plains are succeeded by hills and valleys, formed by 
the depression. The cross-like handle by which the detached branches of the great Garpatluan chain, 
disc is set in motion rises from the upper extremity which separates this country from Transylvania, 
of the axis. On the marg-ins of the two remaining It is watered by several considerable streams; the 
portions of the table are painted the words ‘pair, largest, the Sereth, traverses it longitudinally nearly 
passe, noir, impair, manque, rouge. The numbers throughout its entire length. The other larger rivers 
1 to 36, vdth the zeros arranged in three columns, are the Bistritz, Birlat, Moldava, Tatros, and Tazleu, 
occupy the rest of the space at each end of the table, all affluents of the Seretli, in its turn a tributary of 
Those who manage the table .and keep the bank .are the Danube, and all flowing north to south. As 
called tailleurs. The game is thus iflayed: a tailleur already mentioned, it has also the Bruth on its 
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eastern border, and, for a short distance, the Danube 
on its southern limit. It possesses considerable 
mineral wealth, of which, however, little advantage 
has been taken. Dock-salt abounds in the vicinity 
of the Carpathian Mountains, asphalte is found in. 
several parts, and a great quantity of saltpetre is 
produced, chiefly in the northern part of the country, 
while in the sands of several of the rivers, particu- 
larly the Bistritz, small quantities of gold are found. 
Many parts of the country are poor and uncultivated, 
and but thinly inhabited, whde others support a 
numerous population, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and fertility ; other portions again are covered 
with extensive forests. The climate is warm in 
summer, but frequently severe in winter. In hot 
seasons, and in the neighbourhood of marshes, it is 
unhealthy. The principal products are wheat, barley, 
millet, and maize; wine and tobacco are also produced 
in considerable quantity — some of the former of excel- 
lent quality, particularly the white wines of the moun- 
tains, which are much prized Agriculture, however, 
is but indifferently understood, though implements of 
husbandry of the modern types are being introduced. 
But by far the greater portion of the country is in 
pasture, on which vast numbers of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats are reared. Large herds of hogs 
also are fed in the forests; The Moldavians pay 
considerable attention to their breed of horses, great 
numbers of which are sent into Austria and Prussia 
for the service of the light cavalry. The cattle in 
general are superior to those of Eastern Europe, and 
are driven for sale as far as Vienna, and even to 
Breslau in Silesia. The wild animals are stags, wild 
boars, bears, wolves^ foxes, wild goats, hares, and 
martens. Bees also abound The manufactures of 
the province are very trifling, and are calculated for 
home consumption alone. Its foreign trade, however, 
through its port of Galatz, on the Danube, is con- 
siderable and is increasing. The principal exports 
are wheat — large quantities of wMch are brought 
down the Danube from Hungary — maize, masts and 
spars, tallow, wine, planks -and deals, preserved beef, 
bagging stuff, &c. Imports, manufactured goods and 
yarns, sugar, coffee, tin, iron, oil, dried fruits, lemons, 
tobacco, caviar, salted fish, skins, &c. But there is, 
besides this, a large internal or inland traffic, chiefly 
in cattle, with Russia, Austria, and Turkey. 

Walachia, or Wallachia, is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the Carpathians, separating it 
from Transylvania and Hungary; on the west and 
south by the Danube, separating it from Servia and 
Bulgaria; on the east by the Danube (or, including 
the Dobrudsha, by the Black Sea); on the north-east 
by Moldavia, from which it is chiefly separated by 
the Sereth and its tributary the Milkov. It is thus 
remarkably well defined by great natural boundaries. 
It is of an irregularly oval form, with a length from 
west to east of 260 miles. and. a breadth of 120 miles; 
area, about 29,500 square miles. Its sirnface may be 
regarded as a vast inclined, plane, sloping from the 
Carpathians towards the Danube. It embraces Little 
Walachia in the west, and Greater Walachia in the 
east. Among the mountains of the north and west, 
the elevation, which averages from 3000 feet to 4000 
feet, rises in particular summits to 7000 feet, and 
in Mount Negoi, north-west of Klmpolung, exceeds 
8000 feet; but this elevation is soon succeeded by 
a region of. hills and undulating plains, and finally 
sinks down into extensive flats, often swampy, and. 
fringed near, the banks of the Danube by a chain of 
shallow lakes. The most valuable mineral of Wala- 
chia is salt, the mines of which seem almost inex- 
haustible. Petroleum and asphalte are also abundant; 
sulphur is found in more limited quantities. The 
only metal, of consequence is copper, which has been 


worked to some extent; gold is washed from the sands 
of several streams. The drainage belongs to the basin, 
of the Danube, which receives it on its left bank, 
both directly and by numerous affluents, particularly 
the Shyl, Aluta, Argish, Jalomitza, and Seretk, 
The climate in the more mountainous districts m 
severe; and even on the plains the winter, continues 
long. The Danube and its tributaries are regularly 
frozen over for about six weeks. The soil is remark- 
able for its fertility, and with few exceptions the 
whole principality admits of being cultivated, like a- 
garden. With very imperfect culture wheat, barley^, 
and' maize are everywhere raised in abundance. To- 
bacco, hops, and flax are also extensively grown; the 
vine thrives well, and there is a profusion of aJi 
ordioary fruits. Cattle, sheep, and goats are. reared 
in vast numbers. Manufactures are insignificant;; 
the trade is principally in raw produce, exchanged, 
against coffee, sugar,, wines, and various manufac- 
tures. The Dobrudsha is mostly a- land of steppes' 
and marshes, unhealthy, and uncultivated. It ts" 
intersected by the important Sulina mouth of the 
Danube. 

Since 1881 the ruler of Poumania has had the title 
of King, in accordance with the decision of the 
Roumanian parliament. Previously the title was 
Prince, or in Roumanian Domnu (L. dominuSy loxi]. 
The present ruler was elected by the, people, but the 
dignity is hereditary. There are two legislative 
houses, a senate of 120 members elected, for, eight 
years, and a chamber of. deputies of 183 members 
elected for four years. The members of both cham- 
bers are chosen by indirect election, the first voters 
choosing electors, and these in their turn the deputies. 
A deputy must either belong to a learned professioiir. 
to the military or civil service, or have an annual 
income of about £400, and must be twenty-five years 
of age. AJl citizens of full age and paying taxes are 
electors. The sovereign has a suspensive veto ovec 
all laws passed by the two chambers. The executive 
is in the hands of the sovereign assisted by a council 
of seven members, the heads of the departments of 
the interior, of finance, of war, of foreign affairs, oC 
justice, of agriculture, commerce, and public works, 
and of public instruction and worship. Judges are 
removable at the pleasure of the superior authorities.. 
The legal codes are founded on the civil law and cus- 
toms of the two provinces; but though several 
reforms have been effected in the system of juris- 
prudence much yet 'remains to be done, especially m. 
the administration of the law, which is said to br 
very unsatisfactory and corrupt. 

Religion and Education . — The established* religion; 
is that of the Greek Church, to which about 97 per 
cent of the population belongs. Every village has- 
a small church or chapel, with one or more priests, 
who act as curates.. The ecclesiastics of this order 
are. selected from among the people, from whom they 
differ little in attainments and appearance, and whose 
vocations they follow when not engaged in their 
clerical duties. At the head of the clergy stand the 
metropolitan Archbishops of Moldavia andWalachi'a, 
the latter of whom is primate of Roumania. Each 
bishop is assisted by a council of clergy, and has a- 
seminary for priests. In 1863 the national finance? 
were so low that the government was compelled tc 
appropriate the estates of the monasteries, whose 
revenues amounted to about a third of that of the 
state, allowing in return a sum of about £700,000 
for the support of the reli^ous communities. It wa? 
determined that the balance should be devoted fee 
the support of schools, hospitals, the rehef of the 
poor, &c. Roumania possesses 4000 elementary 
schools, fifty-four high-schools, eight normal school^ 
and two universities, besides other special schools; 
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Education is gratuitous and compulsory (where 
schools exist), but is still very backward. 

A r my and Navy. — The military forces of Roumania 
are divided into five classes : 1, the permanent army, 
vdth its reserve ; . 2, the territorial army, with its 
reserve; 3, the militia; 4, the civic guard; and 5, 
levies en masse. Every male inhabitant, from the age 
of twenty-one to forty-six, must serve three years in 
the permanent army in active service and five j^ears 
in its reserve, or five j^ears in the territorial infantry 
and three years in its reserve. The active service 
in the cavalry of the territorial army lasts four years, 
and is followed by four years in its reserve. Whether 
a young man enters the permanent or the territorial 
army is determined by lot. Those who for some 
sufficient reason have not been subjected to the con- 
scription form part of the militia, and those who 
have finished their term in the permanent or the 
territorial army also enter the militia till the age of 
thirty-six. After this age, in the country they enter 
the levies en Qnasse, in the towns the civic guard. 
The total strength in times of i^eace of the permanent 
army is 60,000 men and 3280 ofificers, with 390 pieces 
of ordnance. The territorial army has a total strength 
of 72,000 men. The militia has a total strength of 

33.000 men. The effective force of the civic guard 
and the levy en masse is not definitely fixed; but 
altogether Roumania can put into the field about 

200.000 men. The navy is insignificant, there being 
only one armoured vessel of any consequence. 

Population and Lanyuage. — The population of 
Roumania, according to the census of 1899, was 
5,912,520, among whom the Roumanians proper 
numbered 5,469,036. The Roumanians claim to 
be the descendants of a colony of Romans located 
here by the Emperor Trajan, and call themselves 
Romeni; hence the name of Roumania, which is 
now universally adopted by the natives as the name 
of the united principalities. The race is, however, 
far from being an unmixed one, being modified by 
Greek, Gothic, Slavic, and Turkish elements. This 
mixture makes itself apparent in their language, 
three-fourths of the words of which, however, are 
almost pure Latin; among words in common use are, 
apa (L. aqua), water; pane (L. panis), bread; alhy 
(L. albus), white; negru (L. niger), black; and so on. 
The conjugations also of the verbs, which are four in 
number, correspond exactly to the four conjugations 
. in Latin. Eor a long time Greek was the language 
spoken by the court and the upper classes; but 
latterly this language has been largely superseded 
by the Erench. Besides the Roumanians proper 
there are in Roumania about 300,000 Jews, 200,000 
Gypsies, 85,000 Slavs, besides Germans, Magyars, 
Greeks, &c. There are also large numbers of Rou- 
manians inhabiting Hungary, Transylvania, Bess- 
arabia, and elsewhere. The Roumanians are in 
general strong and stoutly built, with black hair, 
brilliant eyes, and a complexion similar to that of 
the Italians. 

Social Condition. — Since the Crimean war and the 
introduction of railways great changes have taken 
place in the condition of the people. The peasants 
Avere never, properly speaking, serfs, but being com- 
pelled to work gratis for the proprietor a certain 
number of days every year they became fixed to that 
part of the country in which they were born. They 
are now not only perfectly free, but each head of a 
family received during the late Prince Couza’s reign 
a small portion of land, of which he became absolute 
proprietor, the landlord having been compensated by 
receiving bonds bearing 10 per cent interest. Their 
dwellings are generally of a Avretched description. 
Many of the towns are merely agglomerations of 
large houses, the residences of the boyards, sur- 


rounded by the huts of their dependants. The streets 
are ill paved, or, as is most generally the case, not 
paved at all, and are disgustingly filthy; the roads 
of Avhich there are too few, are 'in most cases in a 
. wretched state. Agricultural labour, tlie chief em- 
Xfioyment of the inhabitants, is cheap, as most of the 
labourers are so poor that they engage for work to 
be done three years afterwards, in order to obtain 
advances of money. More than three-fourths of the 
population are peasants. Handicraftsmen are com- 
paratively feAv in number, as the peasant usually 
builds his own house, and makes his OAvn furniture 
and other utensils. In Moldavia there are said to 
be about 3000 boyards, besides an extensive lower 
nobility; in Walachia they are still more numerous, 
every twenty-eighth imin being a nobleman. There 
is no native middle class, and the higher ranks of 
society have only the law open to them as a profession. 
The commerce of the countiy is in the hands of Jews 
and foreigners. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is maize; the common beverage is wine, Avhich is 
produced in great quantities though mostly of inferior 
qualit 3 u This, however, is owing altogether to the 
manner in which it is made, and, as already stated, 
some good wine is also produced. The common 
people are on the whole good-humoured, sober, and 
cleanlj-; murder and robbeiy are almost unknown. 

Commerce, Revenue, Ac. — The total value of the 
imports into Roumania in 1900 amounted to 
216,985,878 lei or francs, or about £8,679,435; 
the exports amounted to 280,000,431 lei, or about 
£11,200,000. In 1900 the exports to Britain alone 
amounted to £675,000 ; the imports of British 
home produce to £1,226,000. The principal article 
of export is grain, chief!}’’ wheat, maize, and barley. 
The chief article of import from Britain is cotton 
goods. The industry of the country has been greatly 
benefited by the construction in recent years of several 
lines of railway and telegraph. In 1869 the first 
line, 42 miles in length, was opened from Bucharest 
to Giurgevo on the Danube, and in subsequent years 
a net-work of railways was completed connecting the 
capital with the most important Roumanian towns 
as well as with adjacent countries. There were in 
1901 about 2060 miles of railway open, all of the 
lines being now under the control and Avorking of the 
state. Other lines to the length of about 930 miles 
are in course of construction. The estimated state 
revenue for 1902-1903 Avas £8,740,000, and the ex- 
penditure a like sum. The public debt in 1901 
amounted to £57,000,000. 

History. — Roumania formed an important part of 
the Dacian territory Avhich Avas conquered by Trajan 
and formed into a Roman province in 106 a.d. It 
became the battle-field of the Goths, Huns, Bul- 
garians, Magyars, and Poles, Avho in succession held 
for a more or less lengthened period possession of 
the country. All these races left , some traces of 
themselves among the Romanized Dacian inhabit- 
ants, thus contrib^uting to form that mixed people 
Avho in the eleventh century Avere converted to the 
Christianity of the Greek Church. About that epoch 
the Kumans, a Turkish tribe, established in Moldavia 
an independent kingdom. Two centuries later it fell 
into the hands of the Nogai Tartars, Avho so desolated 
the country that only in the mountains and forests 
Avas left any trace of the native population. ToAvards 
the end of the thirteenth century Radu Negru of 
Fogarash, a petty Transylvanian chief, took possession 
of part of Walachia, divided it among his boyards, ' 
founded a senate of tAvelve members and an elective 
monarchy, and in the course of time conquered the 
Avhole province. About the middle of the following 
century Bogdan, a Hungarian chief, made a successful 
attempt to re-people Moldavia. Struggles for the 
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iniling power, civil and foreign wars, and invasion by 
the Tartars induced the Roumanians in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to place themselves under 
the protection of the Sublime Porte, and the boyards 
were gradually deprived of their power to elect their 
own ruler, whose office was bought and sold at Con- 
stantinople. Woiwodes of various nationalities were 
now successively appointed, but their rule proved in- 
efficient in establishing peace and subjection to the 
sultan, as the boyards never lost aii opportunity of 
making known their dissatisfaction. One of the most 
distinguished foreigners was Basil Lupulo, a Greek of 
Epirus, who promoted civilization and learning, but 
was deposed in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Erom 1732 to 1822 the country was governed, 
■or rather misgoverned, by Eanariot princes, who 
merely farmed out the revenues, enriching them- 
selves and impoverishing the land. A considerable 
number of the boyards, through intermarriage with 
“the Eanariots, were more than half Greek by descent; 
"the court language was Greek, and the religious and 
political sympathies of the country lay in the same 
direction. In 1802 Russia succeeded in erecting a 
sort of protectorate over the principalities, and in 

1821 a desperate struggle to throw off entirely the 
Turkish authority almost desolated the land. In 

1822 the sultan was compelled by Russia to select 
i}he princes of the provinces from natives, and seven 
years later to allow them to retain their office for 
life. In 1853 Russia took military possession of the 
provinces, but was compelled in a short time to retire, 
Turkey having received the assistance of France and 
England. In the treaty of Paris at the close of the 
Crimean war in 1856 it was agi’eed, among other 
things, that the Principalities of Moldavia and Wa- 
lachia should continue to enjoy, under the suzerainty 
'Of the Porte and under the guarantee of the con- 
tracting powers, the privileges and immunities of 
which they were in possession ; and that no exclusive 
protection should be exercised over them by any of 
the guaranteeing powers. The Porte engaged to 
preserve to the principalities an independent and 
national administration. In 1858 the principalities 
were united under one ruler. Colonel Couza, who 
took the title of Prince Alexander John I. In 1861 
Moldavia and Walachia were formally brought under 
•one administration. A revolution which broke out 
at Bucharest in February, 1866, forced Prince Alex- 
ander to abdicate, after which the representatives of 
the people elected as ruler Charles, son of tSie late 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. - In the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 the principality sided 
with Russia, but in spite of the important services 
which it rendered in that war, it was compelled at 
the close of the war to retrocede the portion of Bess- 
arabia which it acquired at the conclusion of the 
Crimean war, and to receive in exchange the Dobrud- 
sha. Early in the war the principality proclaimed 
its independence of Turkey, and its independence 
was recognized in the Treaty of Berlin, July, 1878. 
As already stated it became a kingdom in 1881, 
Prince Charles becoming king as Charles I. His 
wife is well known as a writer under the pseudonym 
Carmen Sylva. His nephew and heir, Prince Fer- 
dinand, was married in 1893 to Princess Marie, 
'daughter of the late duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

ROUMELIA. See Rumili. 

ROUND, a short simple musical composition, 
written generally for three or more voices on the 
•same clef. Each voice takes up the melody after the 
first has sung the first phrase or so, the third follow- 
ing the second, as it followed the first, and so on, 
until after a certain number of repetitions the signal 
is given to stop. It is evident that the melody must 
be so constructed that each phrase must harmonize 


with the other, so that, when all the voices are sing- 
ing, a three- or four-part harmony is heard. 

ROUND ROBIN, a written protest or remon- 
strance, petition, &c., signed in a circular form by 
several persons, so that no name shall be obliged to 
head the list. 

ROUND TABLE. If we may believe tradition, 
towards the end of the fifth century there reigned 
in Britain a Christian king, the British Uther- 
Pendragon, who had a most powerful and not less 
wise and benevolent enchanter. Merlin, for a coun- 
sellor. Merlin advised him to assemble all his 
knights, who were distinguished for piety, courage, 
and fidelity towards him, at feasts about a round 
table. It was calculated to receive fifty knights, and 
was to be occupied for the present only i)y forty- 
nine, one place remaining empty for an occupant yet 
unborn. This was Arthur or Artus, son of the king 
by Igerna, whom the king by the magic power of 
Merlin was permitted to enjoy under the form of 
her husband, Gorlois, duke of Cornwall. Merlin had 
exacted a promise that the education of the prince 
should be intrusted to him, and he accordingly in- 
structed him in eveiything becoming a brave, virtu- 
ous, and accomplished knight. Arthur, therefore, 
at a later period occupied the empty seat at the 
round table, which under him became the resort of 
all valiant, pious, and noble knights. (See Arthur.) 
This story afforded materials for the romantic poets 
of the Anglo-Normans, forming a distinct cycle of 
characters and adventures. (See Romance.) Ac- 
cording to another account Arthur himself estab- 
lished the round table at York, and only twelve 
knights took their places round it. The adventures 
of the knights of the round table are founded on the 
legend of the Graal (which see), and have become 
familiar to all through Tennyson’s Idylls of the Kang. 

ROUND TOWERS, tall narrow circular edifices, 
found in many places in Ireland, and in two or three 
places in Scotland. They vary in height from 50 to 
120 feet, get gradually narrower towards the top, 
and are crowned with a conical roof. They are 
entered by a door 8 or 10 feet from the ground, and 
are divided into stories by stone or wooden floors, 
ladders forming the means of communication between 
the stories. Each story is lighted by a small win- 
dow, either square or arched, and there are generaUy 
four windows near the junction of the conical top. 
Antiquaries have been much puzzled in determining 
their purpose and date. They have been held by 
some to be temples built by Danes, Phoenicians, Per- 
sians, Buddhists, &c. ; but the question has to a cer- 
tain extent been set at rest by the investigations of 
Dr. Petrie, in his Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire- 
land anterior to the Anglo-Norman Invasion (Dublin, 
1845), in which is collected a mass of evidence tend- 
ing to prove that they were constructed by Christian 
architects, in the immediate vicinity of churches or 
monasteries, at various periods betweed the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, and were designed to answer at 
least a twofold purpose, namely, to serve as belfries, 
and as keeps or places of strength, in which the 
sacred utensils, books, relics, and other valuables 
were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics, to 
whom the}’- belonged, could retire for security in case 
of a sudden predatory attack; and also that they 
were occasionally used when necessary as beacons 
and watch-towers. Dr. Daniel Wilson, howevei*, in 
his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, assigns a later 
date to the oldest of these structures, and holds that 
none of them are older than the ninth century. 
About 118 towers of this description are yet to be 
seen in Ireland, twenty of v/hich are entire or, nearly 
so ; while Scotland posse.sses three, situated at 
Brechin, Abernethy, and St. Eglishay in Orkney. 
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BOUND WOEMS. See Nematelmlv. 

BOUSAY, or Bowsa, one of the Orkney Islands, 
between Westray on the north and Mainland on the 
south. It is about 5 miles long north to south, and 
about 2h miles broad The centre consists of high 
hills covered with heath, leaving a margin of fertile 
land round the shore. Agriculture has made con- 
siderable progress in recent years. Pop. (1901), 627. 

BOUSSEAU, Je^vn Baptiste, an eminent Erencli 
lyric poet, born at Paris, in 1671, was the son of a 
shoemaker, but received a good education, and at an 
early period displayed a strong taste for poetry. In 
1688 he obtained a situation in the service of the 
French ambassador at Copenhagen, and subsequently 
accompanied Marshal Tallard to England as his secre- 
tary. He wote several pieces for the theatre, but 
met with comparatively little success. In 1701 he 
was admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, and his lyric compositions procured 
him high reputation among the French literati; but 
his turn for satire and his quarrelsome temper at 
length involved him in disgrace. Some abusive and 
indecent verses were circulated at Paris, which Bous- 
seau was accused of having written; but which he 
disclaimed, professing to have discovered the author 
in the person of his enemy, Saurin. To relieve 
himself from the obloquy under which he laboured, 
he commenced a prosecution of that academician. 
Saurin succeeded in proving to the satisfaction of 
the coui't that Bousseau had suborned several of the 
witnesses, and tlie poet was exiled from France in 
1712. He went to Switzerland, and afterwards re- 
sided at Vienna, under the patronage of Prince Eugene. 
The latter part of' his life was spent in the Nether- 
lands, where he obtained a pension from the Duke 
of Aremberg, which he resigned on having forfeited 
the favour of that nobleman. His death took jilace 
at Brussels in 1741. An edition of his -umrlvS was 
published under his own inspection, by Tonson (Lon- 
don, 1723, two vols. 4to), and since his death they 
have been often printed in various foims. One of 
the best editions is that of Aimar, with a commentary 
and life of the author (five vols. Paris, 1820). The 
same editor has also published his GEuvres poetiques, 
with a commentary (two vob. 1824). Bousseau’s 
works consist of odes, sacred and secular, on wMch 
his reputation now chiefly rests;' cantatas, a species 
of composition of wMch he is the creator; epigi’ams, 
many of which are extremely witty and biting; to- 
gether with operas, comedies, and poetical epistles of 
no particular merit. 

BOUSSEAU, Jean Jacques, one of the most 
celebrated ■writers of the 18th century, wBose works 
had a great influence on the moral and political 
feelings of the age, was the son of a watchmaker in 
Geneva, w^here he -was born 28th June, 1712. His 
mother died nine months after his bnth, and he was 
brought up under the tender care of a sister of his 
fathers. In his Confessions he tells us that at the 
age of seven he was very devout; that at this time 
he 'was a great reader of romances, and at the age of 
eight knew Plutarch’s Lives by heart. He also 
became acquainted with Tacitus and Grotius, which 
lay about in his father’s shop, while quite a boy, and 
his musical taste was displayed at the same early age. 
In his tenth year he was placed with a clergyman in 
the country, and, in his fourteenth was articled to an 
engi-aver, whose severity disgusted him with his 
situation. He therefore ran away from his master, 
and after wandering about for some days near the 
ci'ty, he arrived at Confignon,. v/here he was received 
into the house of the cur<^ of the village, and for some 
time hospitably treated. By this clergyman he T\^a 3 
reco m mended to the notice of Madame de Warens, - 
who sent him to a charitable institution in Turin, | 


where he abjured Protestantism in favour of Catho' 
licism. His conversion being accomplished (the aim 
of his being sent to the institution) he left Turin, 
but not before he had fallen in love with the pretty 
wdfe of a jeweller -who had given him employment. 
The husband, on discovering Bousseau’ s passion, 
immediately turned him out of the house in a manner 
fatal to the dignity of an ardent lover. He then 
became a lackey in the house of the Countess de 
Yercellis, where, as he himself informs us in his Con- 
fessions, he stole a ribbon; this being found among 
his clothing he was accused of the theft, but he 
declared he had received it from a servant-maid, and 
both were summarily dismissed. He afterwards 
entered the service of the Count de Gouvon, whose 
son had him educated, meaning to employ him as his 
secretary. A chance meeting with an old good-for- 
nothing acquaintance induced him to leave this place, 
and after some months of a vagabond existence he 
returned in a miserable plight to Madame de Warens, 
After much deliberation this lady determined to 
educate him for the church, and he was sent to the 
seminary of Annecy, which he left in a short time, 
after haHng convinced his teachers that he was fit for 
nothing — not even the priesthood; and acquiring 
nothing but a taste for, and some little loiowledge of 
music. Again we find him leading an unsettled life 
for some months, after which he returned once more to 
his protectress, who now conceived the extraordinary 
idea of removing the youth (now in his twenty-first 
year) fi'om the temptations of -vice by becoming his 
mistress herself. In the summer of 1736 they Wen'S;; 
to live at Oharmettes, neai’ Ghambdry, where- they 
appear to have lived happily for nearly three years,, 
when Bousseau fell into a state of hypochondria, 
belie-ving himself afilicted with a polypus in the heart. 
He resolved to go to Montpellier to place himself 
under medical treatment, but on his way he met a 
young lady whose charms completely dispersed all 
his morbid delusions. On his return to Chai’mettes, 
about two months afterwards, he found his place in 
the affections of Madame de Warens occupied by 
another, whereupon he set off to Lyons,, becoming 
there tutor in the family of a M. de Mabla 3 ^ In the 
autumn of 17 41 he went to Paris, where, under the 
recommendation of B<iaumur, he read a paper before 
the Academy of Sciences on cei’tain grand improve- 
ments he fancied he had made in musical notation. 
That body came to the conclusion that, though the 
improvements were ingenious, they were neither new 
nor practicable. He lived a very precarious life in 
the capital, without fixed abode or means of support, 
until he was appointed secretary to M. de Montaigu,. 
the French ambassador at Y enice. After a residence' 
of a year and a half in that city of islands he quar.^ 
relied with his harsh and avaricious chief, and. re- 
turned to Paris in 1742, and there eaimed Ms living 
by copying music, employing his leisure hours in the 
study of natural science. About this time he became 
intimate with Diderot, Grimm, D’Holbach, and. 
Madame d’^pinay. In 1750 he gained the prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon, on the question 
whether the revival of learning has contributed to 
the improvement of morals, taking the negative side 
of the question, it is said, at the suggestion of Diderot. 
He soon after brought out Ms Devin du Village, a 
comic opera, of which he had himself composed the 
music. This piece was received -^rith general favour, 
and. the author was almost worshipped by the French; 
but the appearance of his celebrated Letter on French 
Music (1753), in wMch he pointed out its defects, 
excited a general storm. Singers and connoisseurs 
who could not .wield the pen contributed to spread 
calummes, pasquinades, and caricatures against the 
author, who retired to Geneva, By Ms change of 
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religion he had lost the rights of a citizen. He now 
again, embraced Protestantism, and was formally 
reinstated in the privileges of. a free citizen of 
G-eneva. Erom Geneva E-onssean went to the Her- 
mitage, a charming retreat near Paris, provided for 
him by Madame d’l^pinay (1756). Jealous of the 
esteem he was held in by this lady, his pretended 
friends Grimm and Eiderot did all they could to 
bring about a misunderstanding between him and his 
benefactress. In this they were successful, and in 
1757 he quitted the Plermitage and returned to Paris; 
and fixing himself at Montmorency, finished his 
Contrat Social, his Julie, ou la Houvelle Heloise, and 
his Emile. His political treatises, particularly the 
essays on the social contract, and the inequality of 
conditions, were the sources of many of the specula- 
tive eiTors of the Erench revolution. His New Eioisa 
produced a very different, but equally strong sensa- 
tion in Erance, where love merely fluttered around 
the toilet, and in those countries where female virtue 
was looked upon with respect. His celebrated wo^ 
on education, Emile, ou. de I’Education (1762), was 
originally wuitten for the use of a mother. It was 
condemned by the Parliament of Paris on account of 
its religious vie-ws, and he himself was sentenced to 
imprisonment. He -wished to retire to Geneva, but 
he was also threatened with imprisonment there, and 
his book was burned by the common hangman. He 
therefore took refuge in Moitiers-Travers, a small 
village-of the Prassian province of Neufchhtel, where 
he again found himself among Protestants, the sim- 
plicity of whose woi-ship was agreeable to him. Here, 
too, he obtained a protector and fnend in the person 
of Marshal Keith, the governor of the pro^dnce, but 
the intrigues of his enemies pursued him even hither. 
The Geneva clergy assailed him from their pulpits; 
he wrote his celebrated Letters from the Mountains 
in reply to their attacks. This worlc, with his Letter 
to the Archbishop of Paris, and his Dictionnaire 
Physique Portatif, were publicly burned in Paris in 
1765. New’’ troubles drove him from Moitiers, and 
he resided twu months on Peter’s Island, in the Lake 
of Bienne. His residence here produced his Botaniste 
sans Maitre. Neither was he long tolerated here; 
the authorities of Berne ordered him to quit the 
country mthout delay in the severest season of the 
year. On reaching Paris he became the object of 
ridicule to the philosophers, but was Idndly received 
by Hume, whom he accompanied to England; but 
yielding to his unfounded suspicions of his Mends in 
England he left the country, and returned to Paris 
in 1767. In 1768 he published his Musical Dic- 
tionary, and soon after appeared his melodrama of 
Pygmalion. In May, 1778, he retired to Ermenon- 
ville, near Paris, where he died of apoplexy, July 2 of 
the same year. The principal traits of Rousseau’s char- 
acter were an enthusiastic passion for love and free- 
dom, a spirit of paradox, an inflexible obstinacy, and 
a warm, zeal for the good of men, combined with a 
gloomy h3q3ochondi'ia. His works were published at 
Paris, ten vols. 1764, and have often been republished. 
Theresa Levasseur, a young girl of obscure origin, 
became his companion in 1745; in 1768 he married 
her. His childr-en by her had all been placed in 
the foundling hospital. She was faithful to him, 
and Icnew how’- to gratify his humours, but had no 
other merit. In 1791 a fe(e cliamp^trc wus established 
at Montmorency in honour of Bousseau, and liis 
bones were deposited in 1794 in the Erench Pantheon. 
See Saint-Marc Girardin’s J.-J. Bousseau, Sa Vie 
et Ses Ouvrages (1875); his own Confessions; and 
John Morley’s Rousseau (1873). 

BOIJSSETTE, a name sometimes applied to the 
Pteropidse (See Kalong Bat) or Eox Bats of the 
Eiistern Hemisphere, wBich represent the only gi’oup 


of Erugivorous or Eruit-eating Cheiroptera. The head 
in these forms is of fox-like conformation, the jaws 
being more prolonged than in other groups of bats. 
The incisor teeth are small, number four in each 
jaw, and mostly fall out as the animals grow old. 
Canines of small size are also developed. The molar 
teeth are tuberculate and blunted on their cro-wns, 
although by much use the tubercles may disappear, 
and leave the teeth as if fiat-crowmed. The ears are 
moderate in size, and are never provided with the 
leafy or foliaceous appendages seen in many other 
bats. The nose, also, is never furnished Mth these 
appendages. The eyes are large. The taU is shorty 
and the patagium or wing-membrane does not fully 
unite the short tail and hind-limbs in the form of 
an inter-femoral membrane. The first finger is of 
short conformation, and is provided with a claw-like 
nail. The Eastern Archipelago forms the special 
centre of distribution of the Boussettes, but the 
group is also represented in Africa, Australia, and on 
the Asiatic continent. The food consists of fruits, 
but these animals may also eat small birds, insects, 
&c. They are aU of harmless nature, spending the 
day amid the foliage of trees, from the branches of 
winch they suspend, themselves, head dowmw^ards, by 
means of their feet. The flight is powerful, strong, 
and steady. 

Various species of these animals are kno\vn. The 
Kalong Bat of Java or Edible Boussette (Pteropus 
edulisy described in the article K.t\X0NG Bat) is the 
most familiar form. Other species are the Bed- 
necked Boussette (P. rubricoUis), Edward’s Bous- 
sette (P. Pdwardsii)j the Common Boussette (P, 
vulgaris), &c. 

ROUSSILLON, before the revolution a Erench 
province, bounded north by Languedoc, east by the 
Mediterranean, south by Catalonia, and west by the 
Pyr6n4e3; about 18 leagues in length and 12 in 
breadth. It now forms the department of the Pyr- 
enees Orientates. The ancient capital was Ruscino, 
which stood in the neighbourhood of Perpignan. The 
Counts of Roussillon governed this district for a long 
time. The last count bequeathed it to Alphonso of 
Arragon in 1178. In 146*J it was placed in the hands 
of Louis XI. of Erance, in pledge for the repayment 
of a loan; but in 1493 it was restored b}’’ the Treaty 
of Narbonne to the kings of Arragon without the 
exaction of the sum that the King of Erance had 
formerly advanced. In 1659 it was finally annexed 
to Erance by the Treaty of the Pyr5n4es. 

ROUSSILLON WINES, in general the wines of 
the province of this name. The best for export are 
those of Baix, TormiUa, Salces, Bivesaltes, Spira, 
CoUioure, Bagnols, Parcous, and St. Andr5. The 
red sorts are thick, of a beautiful colour, and used 
chiefly to improve other vrines. A particular sort is 
called Grenache, and is, at first, similar to the Ali- 
cante wine, dark red, but grows paler with age, and 
in the sixth or seventh year is similar to the famous 
Cape wine. Of the wdiite Roussillon wines the Mac- 
cabeo is the most costly. 

ROVE -BEETLES, or Cockt.uls, the name ap- 
plied to a tribe of Beetles or Coleoptera belongings to 
the division Brachel^dra or Staphylinidce, character- 
ized by the short elytra or wdng-covers, which are 
only about one-fourth of the length of the abdomen. 
The common species is the Ocypus or Go'iHus olens, 
or ‘Devil’s Coach-horse,’ a fanciful name given to it 
from its somewBat diabolical or demon-hke aspect 
when it curls up the abdomen and opens its jaws. 
The Creophilus maxillosus is another familiar species. 
These beetles are carnivorous in habits, and are apt 
to bite if incautious!}'' handled. The habit of cocking 
the tail has been alleged to have for its object the 
fimction of pushing the hinder wings under the short 
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elytra, wMch are formed by the front wings and 
which protect the hinder or functional wings. These 
beetles fly about chiefly in the dusk. and at night. 
The tarsi generally possess five joints. In the species 
kno\vn as Staphylinus erythropterus the elytra are 
coloured dusky red, and this insect forms a chief part 
of the food of the Bed-backed Shrike. In Greopliilm 
maxMosiis the elytra are of a gray colour, and are 
hairy. (See PI. LXV.-LXVl. fig 10.) 

BOVEllEDO, or Bovereith, a town of Austria, in 
Tyrol, 34 miles north of Yerona, beautifully situ- 
ated on both sides of the Leno, and the left bank of 
the Etsch or Adige, here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge. It is well built, many of the houses being 
constructed of marble. It contains a remarkable old 
castle called Junk, situated on a height in the public 
square, surrounded with walls, and originally the 
residence of the Venetian governor; an English female 
institute, Capuchin monastery, theatre, hospital, in- 
firmary, and poor-house. It is one of the principal 
seats for the manufacture of silk. The other manu- 
factures are leather and paper, and there are several • 
dye-works. Boveredo is also famous for its fruits. 
Pop. (1890), 9030; (1900), 10,180. 

BOVIGNO, or Trevigno, a town and seaport of 
Austria, in Illyria, 40 miles south of Trieste, on a 
rock}?" eminence, on a tongue of land which projects 
into the Adriatic, and by its sides forms two excel- 
lent havens. It contains a cathedral, which is built 
on the model of St. Mark’s at Venice; a normal | 
high school and two hospitals ; a German zoological i 
station; and has manufactures of tobacco, cement, j 
glass, pastry, spirits, and other commodities, besides j 
some ship-building. The port possesses a consider- i 
able number of trading vessels, besides a great num- 
ber of smaller craft, chiefly employed in the sardine j 
and tunny fishing, which employs many hands. The | 
trade is principally in wood, olive-oil, and wine. 
Pop. (1890), 9526; (1900), 10,205. 

BOVIGO, a town in Italy, in the compartimento 
of Venice, 23 miles south by west of Padua, capital 
of a province of its name, on both sides of the Adigetto, 
an arm of the Adige. It consists of an upper town, 
San Giustino, and a lower, San Stefano, which are 
separated by the river, and communicate by four 
bridges; and is both surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers, and defended on its west side by a castle. The 
fortifications, however, are very much dilapidated, and 
the prosperity of the place is much impeded by the 
unhealthiness of its site. It is the usual residence 
of the Bishop of Adria. The public edifices include 
a cathedral, a governor’s palace, seminary, academy 
of arts and sciences, &c. The principal manufactures 
are leather and saltpetre. The trade is unimportant; 
but there is a famous annual fair, which lasts eight 
days. Po p. 12,000. 

BOVUMA, a river of East Africa, falling into the 
Indian Ocean in lat. lO"* 30' s.; Ion. 40° 27' E. It 
rises east of Lake Nyassa, and has a course nearly 
due east of about 500 miles. It is the boundary 
between the East-African territoiies of Germany 
and Portugal. At its mouth it forms a magni- 
ficent bay, and has no bar. The current is rapid, but 
the volume of water is not great, and the river is at 
times only navigable by a small vessel. Upon the 
left or north side of the river, 25 miles from the 
entrance, is a small lake, which is connected with it 
in flood time. The na\dgation becomes more difiicult 
as the river is ascended, ‘ the channel being much 
impeded in the dry season by ‘snags’ brought down 
by the floods. In some places the river is divided 
into two or three shallow channels. The vaUey of the 
Bo\uima is from 2 to 4 miles broad, and its direction 
is tolerably straight; the channel in the dry season, 
however, is exceedingly toiirooas, and useless for 


navigation for at least four months in the year. The 
Bovuma is remarkable for the high lands that flank 
it for 80 miles from the ocean. The cataracts of 
other rivers occur in mountains, those of the Bovuma 
are found in a level part with hills only in the dis- 
tance, about 160 miles from the sea. Crocodiles 
inhabit the stream, and are much hunted by the 
natives, by whom their flesh is eaten and relished. 

BOWAN-TBEE, Boan-tree, or Mountmn Ash 
(Pyrus aucuparia), a native of Europe and Siberia, 
is met with in abundance throughout Britain, particu- 
larly in the Highlands. Its leaves are pinnate, leaflets 
uniform, serrated, glabrous. It has numerous white 
flowers in corymbs, with a light almond-like scent. The 
fruit consists of small globose berries, of a red colour, 
very juicy, and bitter to the taste; they are eaten in 
some parts of Scotland and Wales, and alford an agree- 
able fermented liquor, and by distillation a strong 
spirit. An agreeably-flavoured jelly is also made of 
the rowan berries. The tree attains a height of from 
20 to 40 feet, and affords valuable timber, much used 
by wheel- Wrights and others. The bark is used by 
tanners and the berries yield a dye. In the days of 
superstition the rowan-tree was regarded as an object 
of peculiar veneration, and a mere twig of it was sup- 
posed to be eflScacious in warding off evil spirits, and 
in preventing the evil designs of witches. In Scot- 
land it is commonly planted near dwellings. 

BO WE, Nichol^vs, an English dramatic poet, bom 
in 1674, at Little Barford, Bedfordshire, was the 
son of John Bo we, a serjeant-at-law. He studied at 
Westminster, as king’s scholar, under the celebrated 
Hr. Busby, and at the age of sixteen was entered a 
student at the Middle Temple; but on the death of 
his father, when he was put in possession of a com- 
petency, he gave up the law, and turned his chief 
attention to polite literature. At the age of twenty- ’ 
four he produced his tragedy of the Ambitious Step- 
mother; Tamerlane followed, which was intended as 
a compliment to King William, who was figured 
under the conquering Tartar, whilst Louis XIV., with 
almost equal want of verisimilitude, ranked as the 
Turldsh Bajazet. It was, however, a successful piece, 
and indeed, with little nature, contains many elevated 
and manly sentiments. His next dramatic perform- 
ance was the Eair Penitent, remodelled from the 
Fatal Howry of Massmger. In 1704 he wrote the 
Biter, a comedy, which being altogether a failure he 
was prudent enough to keep to his own line, and 
from that time to 1715 produced his Ulysses, Boyal 
Convert, Jane Shore, and Lady Jane Grey. When 
the Huke of Queensberry was made secretary of 
state he appointed Bowe his under-secretary. This 
post he lost by the death of his patron; but on the 
accession of George I. he was made poet-laureate,' 
and also obtained several posts, the emoluments of 
which, aided by his paternal fortune, enabled him to 
live respectably. He died in 1718, in his forty-fifth 
year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his widow erected a monument to his memory. 
The dramatic fables of Bowe are generally inter- 
esting, and the situations striking; his style is singu- 
larly sweet and poetical; his pieces forcibly arrest 
attention, although they but slightly affect the heart. 
As an original poet Bowe appears to advantage in a 
few tender and pathetic ballads; but as a translator 
he assumes a higher character, as in his vei-sion of 
Lucan’s Pharsaha, published after his death, which, 
although too diffuse, was highly praised by Johnson. 
The poetical works of Bowe were published collec- 
tively in three vols. 12mo, 1719. 

BOWING is the art of propelling a boat by means 
of oars, and consists of two actions, the stroke and 
the feather. In making the stroke the oarsman, who 
sits with his face towards the stem of the boat, well 
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forward on the edge of the seat, the oar firmly grasped 
in his hands and stretched out in front of him to the 
full extent of his arms, dips the blade of the oar into 
the water at right angles to it, until it is just sub- 
merged and no more. Tlie Aveight of the body is 
then thrown backward, and the arms are drawn 
forcibly towards the body, the legs being meanwhile 
kept pressed against the stretchers ; the elbows are 
allowed to j^ass the sides, and the handle of the oar 
is brought close up to the chest, which completes the 
strolvc. By this means the boat receives a forward 
motion ; for though the Avater is apxjarcntly displaced 
by the oar, the fact is that the Avater is the fulcrum 
on Avhich the oar as a lever acts, and the displacement 
of Avater is inappreciable, feathering the oar is the 
act of taking it back into a position in Avhich to repeat 
the stroke. This is done by raising the oar out of the 
Avater, alloAving the Avrists to di'op so as to make the 
blade parallel Avith the surface of the Avater, and 
pushing foi’Avard the handle of the oar, Avhen the 
blade is again brought at right angles to the Avater 
preparatoi^ to repeating the stroke. 

The best AA\ay of acquiring a knoAA’ledge of the 
art is by closely observing the actions of a good oars- 
man ; but a few hints may be given here Avith regard 
to the posture, &c., to be observed in roAving. The 
oarsman should first adjust the stretcher so as to suit 
the length of his legs, taking care that it is just short 
enough to alloAV the oar to pass conveniently over 
the knees. He next settles himself firmly on the 
thwart, directly opx^osite the handle of the oar, sitting 
square and upright, and as near the edge as consis- 
tent with this position. His feet should be firmly 
pressed against the stretcher, the heels kept close 
together and the toes Avidely apart, so as to keej) the 
knees separate; the shoulders should be throAAm back, 
the chest kept Avell out, and the elboAvs close to the 
sides. The oar should be held firmly, but not too tight, 
the outside hand grasping it close to the extremity 
of the handle, the fingers above and the thumb under- 
neath ; and the inside one held in a similar manner, 
but more convexly, about 2 inches from the other. 
In taking the stroke the body should be inclined for- 
Avard, the chest as elevated as possible, the backbone 
straight, and the arms perfectly straight from the 
shoulders to the Avrists. When the arms are at their 
limit the oar should be brought doAA'n firmly and de- 
cisively into the Avater, and the Aveight of the body 
throAAm entirely upon it. The stroke should be finished 
Avith the arms and shoulders, the elboAA^s being kex)t 
close to the sides and the shoulders doAvn, and back 
and head erect ; and care should be taken not to di- 
minish the force of the stroke toAvards its completion. 
When the oar has reached the breast-bone the hands 
should be droj^x^ed doAvn, and then turned over and 
shot out again close along the legs, the body folloAv- 
ing at once. To effect a quick recovery the back 
must be kept straight, and the knees must not be 
drox^ped too Ioav. 

EoAAung is one of the most healthful exercises that 
can be engaged in ; but it is only at a comx^'aratively 
recent date that it has taken a prominent x^lace 
among outdoor recreations. Boat-racing Avas not 
much in vogue before the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but since that time it has been largely xnnc- 
tised, and x^oculiar facilities are nOAV afforded for its 
exercise through the improved construction of race- 
boats. The introduction of sliding-seats, an American 
invention, introduced into England in 1871, has added 
greatly to the poAA^er of the roAver by lengthening the 
stroke. The sliding-seat is a small piece of board on 
Avhich the oarsman sits, and Avhich Avorks on rollers 
and .slides backAA*ards and foi'Avards as the oarsman 
makes his stroke. The boat-race Avdiich in Great 
Britain attracts most interest is that betAveen the 


IJniA'ersities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is roAved 
Avith eight -oared boats on the Thames, betAveen 
Putney and Mortlake. The first race AA'as in 1829, 
and the race has been annual since 1856. BoAvn to 
1902 there have been fifty ^nine contests, of Avhich 
Oxford hasAA'on thirty- three, Cambridge tAventy-fiA'e, 
that of 1877 resulting in a dead heat. 

BOXBHR.GH, Eoxburghshiee,\ or Teviotdale, 
an inland county of Scotland, bounded south -Avest 
by the county of Dumfries, south-east and east b 3 ' 
Cumberland and Northumberland, north by Ber- 
Avick, AA'est by IMidlothian and Selkirk; area, 428,527 
acres, of Avhich about half is mountain and heath. 
Thei’e is great variety of surface, but its general 
character is undulating. The Cheviot Hills extend 
from the eastern extremity of the county south -Avest 
along the border of Northumberland. The highest 
land occurs at Carter Fell and other x^oints in the 
ridge of the Cheviots, on the east ; and the Maiden 
Pax^s, Windburgh Hill, &c., betAveen the sources of 
the Teviot and the Liddel, on the south. The hills are 
mostly smooth, dry, and green, affording excellent 
X:>asture. The eastern side of the county is chiefly, 
occuxned by the formations of the ncAv red sandstone 
groux) ; the Avestem side by graj^Avacke rocks ; the 
Cheviot or border hills ai‘e chiefly of trax:) formation; 
and Liddesdale is occux>ied by the Coal-measures, 
Avhere also, as in some other x^arts of the county, 
limestone is abundant. The chief rivers are the 
TAA^eed and Teviot, the latter a tributary of the 
former, floAving through a great part of the county. 
A considerable portion of the soil is fertile, and 
Avhere it is so arable husbandry is Avell understood 
and xnactised; but by far the gj'eater x^artof the county 
is occiq^ied as sheejD-Avalks. Farms are generally 
large, and some farmers hold three or more at once. 
About one-tenth of the surface is under corn crofts, 
chiefly oats; about 24,000 acres are under green 
crox), chiefly turnips; and nearly 60,000 acres are 
in x^ei-manent x^asture. Woods and x^^lantations cover 
about 16,000 acres. Yarious branches of Avoollen 
manufacture are x^rosecuted Avith great vigour and 
success in some of the xu'incixml toAAuis in the county, 
particularly HaAvick and Jedburgh. The county 
returns one member to Parliament. The county 
toAvn is Jedburgh, the only royal burgh; but HaAAuck 
is a much larger toAvn, and Kelso is also larger. 
HaAvick is the returning burgh of the ‘Border 
burghs’ district, comprising the toAvns of HaAAUck, 
Selkirk, and Galashiels. Pox?. (1881), 53,442; (1891), 
53,726; (1901), 48,793. 

EOXBUE(5HE CLXJB, a society called after 
John, the third duke of Eoxburghe, Avho Avas cele- 
brated as a biblioinanist. His library of over 9000 
Avorks, Avhich Avas x^Rrticularly rich in old romances 
of chivalry and early English x^oetry, Avas sold by 
Xmblic auction in London in 1812. The x^rices x^aid 
for some AVorks Avere enormous. A copj’’ of the fli'st 
edition of Boccaccio (Yenice, in 1471, folio) AA’as 
bought by the Marquis of Blandford (Duke of 
Marlborough) for £2260 sterling ; a copy of the first 
Avork x^rinted by Caxton AAuth a date, Eecu3^ell of 
the Historyes of Tro^m (1471, folio), Avas sold for 
1000 guineas; and a copj" of the first edition of 
Shakspere (1623, folio) for 100 guineas. The Eox- 
burghe Club Avas formed in commemoration of this 
triumph of bibliomania. Its objects are to print a 
limited number of imx^ressions of manuscripts and 
rare Avorks for the use of the members only. Origin- 
all}' the club consisted of thirty-one members, noAv the 
membeiAshix) i.s forty. The Eoxburghe Club AA^as the 
first of anumberof societies founded Avith similar aims, 
being succeeded by the Bannat}me Club, the Maitland 
Club, and others. Every year one of the members 
is at the exx^ense of an imxDression of some rare book. 
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E-OY— HOYAL MAEEIAGE ACT. 




EOY, ,a British general, celebrated as 

a geodesist and antiqnai'y, was born May 4, 1726, 
at Milton Head, in the parish of Carluke, Lanark- 
shire, and was educated at the 2 :)arish school and at 
Lanark grammar scliool. In 1746 he was appointed 
assistant to Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, who was 
emploj^ed by the government to make a survey and 
map of Scotland for military purposes; but of this 
work onl}^ a reduced copy was ever published. He 
served also under Watson in England, took part in 
Mordaunt’s ex23edition against Eochefort in 1757, 
and was present at the battle of Minden in 1759 
as captain of engineers. He afterwards acted as 
deputy quarter-master-general in Germany and in 
England, and in 1762 was made lieutenant-colonel, 
subsequently becoming colonel and major-general. 
In 1767 he was chosen a fellow of the Eoyal Societ}^ 
.Perhaps his greatest achievement was the successful 
measurement of the base-line of 27,404:J feet on 
Hounslow Heath. (See Okdnance Survey.) So 
accurate was this measurement that when measured 
again at a subsequent date a difference of 2J inches 
was all that existed between the two results. For 
this important work, the first step in the great ord- 
nance survey of the United Kingdom, General Eoy 
received the Copley medal of the Eo 3 "al Society. 
He afterwards directed the observations and mea- 
surements for connecting the English triangulation 
with the French, a task which he completed in 1788. 
He passed the winter of 1789-90 in Lisbon, for the 
benefit of his health, and returned in the spring to 
London, where .he died July 1, 1.790. His Military 
Antiquities of the Eomans in Britain was published 
by the Society of Antiquaries after his death (1793). 

EOYAL ACABEiVIY. See Academy. 

EOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, an institu- 
tion established in 1823 in London, mainly through 
the exertions of Lord Burghersh (afterwards Earl 
of Westmorland), and incorporated by ro^M charter 
in 1830. The purpose for which it was founded was 
to afford a first-class musical education in the various 
branches of music, and to properly equip those who 
make music .a profession. It receives a grant from 
the government, and from this and other sources is 
able to award to successful competitors a large 
number of scholarships and prizes. Instruction is 
given in musical composition, singing, and instru- 
mental pla^ung. 'Concerts are given at intervals 
by the pupils. Connected with the E.A.M. are 
associates, fellows, and licentiates, besides honorary 
members. Among principals have been Sir George 
Macfarren and Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

EOYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See Supp. 
EOYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. See 
SciENOE AND Art. 

EOYAL FAMILY, in its widest sense, as re- 
ferring to Great Britain, embraces all the British 
descendants of the ro^M house ; in its narrower sense 
it includes only the queen - consort and queen- 
dowager, with all the lineal descendants of the 
sovereign. The husband of a queen-regnant, as 
Prince Albert was to Queen Victoria, is not as such 
a member of the royal family. In the case, however, 
of Prince Albert the style of rojM highness and ,a 
precedence next to the queen were conferred upon 
him by statute. The members of the royal family 
have precedence before all peers and officers of state. 
Pa^mient was made .annually out of the consolidated 
fund to Queen Victoria of £885,000, of which 
£60,000 went to the privy purse. The civil list of 
Edward VII. is fixed at £470,000, and in addition 
£20,000 (besides the revenues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall) is paid annually to the Prince of Wales, 
£10,000 :to the Princess of Wales, and £18,000 to 
the king’s daughters. The other members of the 


royal f amity are paid annuall}^ out of the consoli- 
dated fund as follows : — Duke of Connaught, £25,000; 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Arg}!!), Princess Beatrice 
(Henry of Battenberg), Duchess of Albanj^, £6000 
each; the Duke of Cambridge, £12,000; and the 
Grand -duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (daughter 
of the Duchess of Cambridge), £3000. See Queen 
and Prince of Wales. 

EOYAL HOUSEHOLD, a collective name for 
those persons who hold posts in connection with the 
household of the British sovereign. Among personal 
attendants are the keeper of the privy purse, His 
Majesty’s private secretary and assistant, resident 
medical attendant, &c. The Lord Steward is the 
head of a department comprising a treasurer, comp- 
troller, master of the household, secretaiy to board 
of green cloth, &g. The Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment includes, besides the lord chamberlain 
himself, a vice-cliamberlain, comptroller of accounts, 
examiner of plays, paymaster of household, lords 
in waiting, grooms iir waiting, master of the cere- 
monies, marshal of the ceremonies, gentlemen ushers 
of the privjr chamber, librarian at Windsor, poet 
laureate, painter in ordinary, surve^^or of pictures, 
governor of Windsor Castle, keeper of the Tower 
jewels, master of the music, pages, sergeants-at- 
arms, 3 momen of the guard, gentlemen - at - arms, 
the military knights of Windsor, &c. To the 
Medical Department belong physicians in ordinary 
and extraordinaiy, a sergeant surgeon and surgeons 
extraordinary, a ply^sician and a surgeon to the 
household, &c. The Department of the Master of 
the Horse includes, besides its chief, a crown equerry, 
equerries, pages of honour, &c. The IMistress of 
the Eobes presides over a department comprising 
ladies of the bedchamber, bedchamber women, maids 
of honour, &c. The ,ro 3 M household also includes the 
dean and the sub-dean of the chapels ro 3 "al, chap- 
lains, the hereditary grand almoner, the lord high 
almoner, the master of the buckhounds, and others. 

EOYAL INSTITUTION OF GEEAT BEI- 
TAIN, an institution founded in 1799 by Count 
Eumford, Sir Joseph Banks, and other men of 
science, and incoiq^orated in 1800. It was recon- 
stituted on a wider basis in 1810, and has for objects 
the 23romotion of scientific and literary research, the 
teaching of the i^rinciples of experimental science, 
the exhibition of the applications of these principles 
to the arts, and the affording of opportunities for 
stud 3 L Many distinguished chemists and ph3^3icists 
have conducted their researches in the laboratories 
of the institution, among them being Davy, Faraday, 
Tyndall, Frankland, Gladstone, Dewar, Ea 3 deigh. 
The library contains some 60,000 volumes. There 
are professorships of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and ph 3 Holog 3 L 

EOYAL MAEEIAGE ACT. In consequence 
of the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester, brother 
of George III., with the Countess-dowager of Walde- 
grave, and of the Duke of Cumberland with the 
daughter of Lord Irnham, the act 12 Geo. III. cap. 
xi. was passed , in 1772. In terms of this act no 
descendant of the body of George II., other than 
the issue of princesses married into foreign families, 
shall be capable of contracting marriage without the 
previous consent of the sovereign, signified under the 
great seal.; and aiy^- marriage contracted without such 
consent is declared void. But such descendants, if 
above the age of twent 3 ’'-five, may, after twelve 
months’ notice given to the 23ri\y- council, contract and 
solemnize marriage without consent of the crown ; 
unless both , houses of Barliament shall, before the 
expiration of the year, .expressty declare their disap- 
proval of such intended marriage. A marriage other- 
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wise entered into will be void; the minister, and all 
persons present at its celebration, incurring the penal- 
kes of prcemunire. 

ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS, a reserve 
volunteer force of seamen for ser\dce in time of 
emergency. This force was called into existence by 
act 22 and 23 Viet. cap. xl., which gives power to 
the Admiralty to keep up a number of men not ex- 
ceeding 30,000 to be ciilled ' the Royal Naval Volun- 
teers;’ such men to be raised in the United King- 
dom and Channel Islands b}^ volunteer entry from 
among seafailng men and others deemed suitable to 
the service. Volunteers to be entered for five years, 
subject to the provisions of the act. At the end of 
the fifth year they may claim to be discharged, but 
are not to be actually discharged without the consent 
of the admiralty. Volunteers may be trained and 
exercised for twenty-eight da^^s in each year, either 
on shore or on board ship, and may be required 
to join any ship the admii-alty thmk fit. The 
whole or part of the force may be called into actual 
service by proclamation, or notice to Parliament if 
sitting; and when called out they are to be victualled 
in the same manner ae seamen of the fleet. They 
are liable to serve three years in the navy on the 
same terms as the crews of the vessels to which they 
are appointed; or that term may be extended by pro- 
clamation to five years, when they are allowed 2d. 
a day extra for the additional two years. A penalty 
of £20 is incurred for failing to attend training and 
exercise. The admiralty has the power of granting 
pensions to the volunteers who have served. 

ROYAL SOCIETY (Edinbukgh). This asso- 
ciation was founded mainly through the exertions 
of Principal Robertson, the historian, who wished 
to reproduce in the Scottish metropolis an institu- 
tion of the Berlin Academy tjqje, for the purpose 
of investigating and discussing aU subjects con- 
nected with science, erudition, and taste. It was 
instituted and chartered in 1783, and held its meet- 
ings in the College Library tfll 1810, when the mem- 
bers removed to a house in George Street, purchased 
by themselves. In 1826 they took a lease from 
government of apartments in the Royal Institution, 
on the Mound, off Princes Street. The president’s 
chair has been occupied by some of the most re- 
no\vned men of their day, among others by Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir David Brewster, and Lord Kelvin. 
The society meetings are held on the first and 
third Mondays of eveiy month from December to 
May, at eight p.m. Each candidate for ordinary 
fellowship must pay an admission fee of five guineas, 
besides contributing to the funds an annual sum of 
three guineas. After fifteen years’ membership this 
sum is reduced to two guineas; members of twenty- 
five years’ standing pay no annual subscription. In 
addition to funds drawn from this source the societ}^ 
receive an annual grant of £300 from Parliament. 
The papers read before the society are published in 
its Transactions, a quarto serial, of which about 
forty volumes have been issued. Abstracts of the 
papers also appear in the Proceedings, of which some 
twenty octavo volumes have now appeared. Alex- 
ander Keith, of Dunottar, founded a biennal prize, 
amounting at present to upwards of £60, to be 
awarded to the author of the best paper on a scien- 
tific subject read for the first time before this society 
in each successive biennial period. Other two valu- 
able prizes, founded by Thomas Malcdougall-Bris- 
bane and Patrick Neill, are also given periodically 
for communications on scientific and other subjects. 

PlOYAL SOCIETY (London). This associa- 
tion owes its origin to a club of learned men, who, 
in the year 1645, held weekly meetings usually in the 
house of one of their members in London, for the 


purpose of communicating to each other the results 
of their researches in chemistry, medicine, geometry, 
astronomy, mechanics, magnetism, and experimental 
philosophy in general. Among the original mem- 
bers of the society who met for this purpose were 
Drs. Wilkins, Wallis, Goddard, Ent, and Glisson, 
and Messrs. Porster (professor of astronomy at Gre- 
sham College), Haak, a learned German from the 
Palatinate, and others. Dr. Goddard’s lodgings was 
generally their meeting-place, but they occasionaU}' 
assembled in Gresham College or in its neighbour- 
hood. We learn from Dr. Wallis that the subjects 
which took up their early attention were, ‘ the circu- 
lation of the blood; the valves in the veins; the venss 
lacteas; the lymphatic vessels; the Copemican hypo- 
thesis; the nature of comets and new stars; the 
satellites of Jupiter; the oval shape of Saturn; the 
spots in the sun, and its turning on its own axis; the 
inequalities and selenography of the moon; the sev- 
eral phases of Venus and Mercury ; the improvement 
of telescopes and grinding of glasses for that pur- 
pose; the weight of air; the possibility or impossi- 
bility of vacuities, and nature’s abhorrence thereof ; 
the Torricellian experiment inquicksilver; the descent 
of heavy bodies, and the degrees of acceleration 
therein; and divers other things of like nature.’ 
Before the close of the half century Drs. Wallis, 
Willdns, and Goddard having received appointments 
at Oxford, went to reside in that city, where, being 
joined by Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Seth ward, the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, Dr. (afterwards Sir) W. Petty 
and others, they formed a club lilce what they had 
left in London, and whenever any of them had 
occasion to be in the metropolis they attended the 
meetings of their former associates. About 1658 
all the members with the exception of Boyle had 
left Oxford, and the most of them settling in Lon- 
don, they rejoined the friends who had remained 
there. The club was also strengthened at this time 
by the accession of several new members; lectures 
were given at Gresham College, and occasional meet- 
ings held rmtil the death of Cromwell, when they 
were compelled to disperse, theii’ place of meeting 
being occupied as quarters for soldiers. Upon the 
Restoration in 1660 the meetings were resumed, 
and two years later the society was constituted by 
Charles II. a body politic and corporate, by the 
appellation of the ‘ President, Council, and Eellows 
of the Royal Society of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge’ (22d April, 1662). Betweeu 
1661 and 1664 the Idng frequently attended the 
meetings of the society to vdtness the exhibitions of 
various experiments; in 1663 he presented them 
with a silver mace, and granted them other two 
charters, conferring additional powers and privi- 
leges; in 1664 he inscribed his name as founder in 
the charter-book, and at the same time the Duke of 
Yorlv (afterwards James II.) and Prince Rupert 
signed themselves fellows. On the 6th March, 
16f^ appeared the fii’st public record of their pro- 
ceedings under the title of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. It contained sixteen quarto pages, with 
an introduction by the secretar}’’ of the society, 
who was considered as the editor. The intention 
was to publish one number on the first Monday of 
every month, but after the issue of the fifth num- 
ber (June, 1665) the meetings were discontinued on 
account of the plague. The council met again in 
Gresham College, in Eebruary, 1666, and the public 
meetings of the society were resumed in June. In 
the same year the gi-eat fire having compelled the 
authorities to take possession of the rooms hitherto 
occupied by the society, the latter removed to Arun- 
del House, where it was presented mth a valuable 
library by Henry Howard, grandson of its pur- 
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chaser, the Earl of Arundel. In October, 1674, the 
fellows returned to G-resham College, where they 
remained till 1710, when they removed to a house 
purchased by themselves in Crane Court. On the 
28th April, 1686, Neuiion presented to the society 
the MS. of his Principia, which the council ordered 
to be printed. This was done under the superinten- 
dence and at the expense of Halley, then clerk to 
the society. By the death of Dr. Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester, one of the original members, the society 
obtained a legacy of £400, with which was purchased 
an annual income of £24 from fee farm rents in 
Sussex; and in 1682 the college and lands of Chelsea, 
which had been granted them, were sold to the king 
for £1300, which was subsequently invested in 
African and East India stock. From this time 
the society began to have a permanent revenue. 
In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was elected president of 
the society, a post which he held to his death in 1727. 
Has experiments on telescopes and on light and col- 
ours were among the fii-st subjects which gave a 
scientific value to the Philosophical Transactions. 
In 1706 Lady Sadleir left a sum of money for the 
purpose of founding a lecture for the advancement of 
natural knowledge, to be read before the society; 
but it was not until 1738 that the first lecture was 
delivered b}^ Dr. Stuart. In 1709 Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley bequeathed to the society at his death a sum of 
£100, the interest of which, or £5, was to be given 
annually to the person who, in the course of the 
preceding year had written the best paper on any 
subject connected udth experimental philosophy. 
The donation has now taken the form of a gold 
medal, and is awarded to foreigners and Eng- 
lishmen indifierentl}^ in order to encourage an 
honourable competition among the savants of aU 
countries. The first Coplej’’ medal was awarded to 
Stephen Gray in 1731. In 1780 quarters were 
assigned to the society by order of George III., in 
Somerset House, where they continued to meet 
until 1857, when, at the request of government, they 
removed to Burlington House, a T^dng of which they 
now occupy. In 1796 Count Rumford presented 
them with £1000 in the three per cent, stock, the 
interest of which for two years (£60), was to form 
a biennial prize for the most important discovery or 
the most useful improvement during the two pre- 
ceding years on light and heat. The first who 
received this prize was Count Rumford himself in 
1800. In 1825 George IV. made the society a yearly 
grant of 100 guineas to institute two prize medals, 
wliich are to be presented to the persons who, during 
the past year, shall have made the most important 
discovery in science and art. The fimt recipients of 
these medals were John Dalton and James Ivory, 
in 1826. 

According to the constitution of the society, the 
number of resident fellows is not limited, but the 
numbers of foreign members must not exceed fifty. 
Every candidate for admission must be recommended 
by a certificate signed by at least six fellows, not 
less than three of whom must certify that the recom- 
mendation is from personal knowledge; and the 
name, qualifications, &c., of the candidate must be 
entered in a register kept for that purpose. At the 
first ordinary meeting in March of each year a list 
of the names of all candidates proposed subsequently 
to the 1st March of the preceding year, is hung up 
in the meeting-room till the election day, and each 
fellow is furnished with a printed list. From this 
list fifteen names are selected by the council by 
ballot, and recommended to the fellows for election. 
The election takes place in the first Thursday in 
June, and the person elected must appear for admis- 
sion on or before the fourth ordinary meeting after 
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election; but before his appearance he must pay a 
sum of £10 as admission fee; ordinary fellows contri^ 
bute £3 yearly, or pay a life composition of £60. 
These payments entitle the fellows to a copy of all 
the periodical publications issued after election, 
and to tbe use of the library of 50,000 volumes. 
From their funded and landed property the society’s 
income does not exceed £5000. They carry out 
as one of their duties, however, the administration of 
the £4000 (originally £1000) now annually voted 
by Parliament for scientific purposes. The session 
commences on the third Thursday in November, and 
ends on the third Thursday of June, during which 
period weelvly meetings are held at 4.30 p.m. for the 
reading and discussion of papers. At the anniver- 
sary meetings held on the 30th of November the 
council is selected to carry on their work in the' 
ensuing year. This council consists of a president, 
a treiisurer, and secretaries, and numbers twenty-one 
persons. Besides, the Philosophical Transactions 
(originally intended to be published once a month, 
but now only once a year,- and which have reached 
over 180 volumes), the society publishesanoctavoserial 
entitled Proceedings, in which an account of the 
ordinar}" meetings is given. This was commenced 
in 1800, and now extends to some fifty volumes. 
Another valual^le publication is the Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers, containing the titles of scientific 
papers published at home and abroad from 1800. 
and wliich is now complete, up to tbe end of 1883. 
AU the above publications are for sale to the general 
public. On scientific subjects the Royal Society ha» 
for many years been consulted by the British 
government, and has given suggestions and advice 
which have borne valuable fruit from the voyage of 
Captain Cook in the Endeavour^ in 1768, down to 
that of the Challenger^ undertaken more than a cen- 
tury later. 

ROYER-COLLARD, Pierre-Paul, a French 
statesman and philosopher, was born 21st June, 1763, 
at Sompuis (Marne). His infancy was spent in his 
father’s house, under the severe surveillance of his 
mother, who sprang from a family ardently devoted 
to Jansenism. He was first sent to the coUege of 
Chaumont, and afterwards to that of St. Omer, 
which was then under the superintendence of his 
uncle, the Abbd CoUard. Having passed as advo- 
cate while comparatively young, he pleaded several 
cases before the old Parliament of Paris; but from 
the first days of the revolution he found himself 
drawn into the political vortex of the peiiod, having 
been elected one of the representatives of the com- 
mime of Paris by the quarter of the lie Saint-Louis. 
From 1790 to 1792 he acted as joint-secretary to 
the municipality, an office which' brought him into 
contact with Petion and Danton. On the insurrec- 
tion of the Mountain party against the Girondists, 
31st May, 1793, he retired to Sompuis, living during 
the Reign of Terror a studious and obscure life, and 
sometimes even following the plough himself to avert 
the suspicions of the Jacobins. In 1797 he was sent 
to the Council of the Five Hundred as the represen- 
tative of the department of Marne. He took an 
active part in the labours of that assembly. He was 
one of these honest men who, prefemng monarchy, 
but dreading a violent counter-revolution, consented 
to try the republic with a moderate government. . 
•The cou-p d'Hat of the 18th Fructidor (4th Septem- 
ber, 1797) completely opened his eyes, and dispelled 
aU his illusions. It was then that he began to think 
of a Bourbon restoration as being the only chance 
for a rational government, and he opened up a corre- 
spondence with Louis XYIII., which was, however, 
closed about the epoch of the establishment of the 
empire. He remained for several years a stranger 
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to political activity, but soon entered on another 
career. He was offered the chair of philosophy in 
the University of Erance by Napoleon, in 1809, and 
after considerable hesitation at last accepted it. 
Being doubtful of his qualifications for the office, he 
applied himself to- a course of hard study, and soon 
fitted himself to fulfil his task. He had adopted the 
principles of the Scotch philosophy of Reid and 
Stewart, and by his eloquent lectures formed a nume- 
rous band of discqfies, and became the recognized 
head of the ‘doctrinaire’ school, of which Jouffroy 
and Cousin were afterwards the chief re^^resenta- 
tives. At the restoration of 1814 he gave iq) his 
professorship, and was appointed by his grateful 
sovereign councillor of state and chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. He quitted his public offices on 
the return of Napoleon; and at the second restoration 
was again made councillor of state and president of 
the Commission of Public Instruction. In 1815 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
department of Marne, and while still remaining 
steadfastly attached to the king, he showed himself 
the enlightened and firm friend of freedom, opposing 
all attempts to restore royal privileges and to in- 
fringe upon the charter. In 1827 he was admitted 
to the French Academy, and in 1828 he became 
president of the chamber. In that capacity" he had 
to present to Charles X. the address of the 221 
deputies refusing their support to the government, 
which the king refused to read. Next day the 
chamber was prorogued. In 1842 he vdthdrew from 
parliamentary life, and lived in great retirement till 
his death at Chateauvieux (Loir-et-Cher), on the 4th 
September, 1845. Although possessed of a consider- 
able fortune, Royer- Collard lived a life of great sim- 
plicity. In 'his salon were to be seen Cousin, Guizot, 
Villemain, Casimir Perier, the Duke de Broglie, De 
Barante, Ampere, De Remusat, Andral, De Bar- 
th elemy, Gabriel, and many others. The subjects 
discussed were almost always the political events, 
and the debates in parliament; the acts of the 
gqvernment were not spared. Excepting his political 
speeches published in the Moniteur, Royer-Collard 
left few works known to the public.. See the bio- 
graphies by Barante (new edition, 1878), Philippe 
(1857), Vingtain (1858), and Spuller (1895); and 
Jouffroy’s translation of Reid. 

ROYLE, John Forbes, botanist, born at Cawn- 
pore in 1799, was educated in Edinburgh high 
, school, obtained his surgical diploma and went to 
India as assistant-surgeon in the service of the East 
India Company. He was for many years stationed 
in the Himalayas, where he had ample opportunities 
for studying the natural productions of that region. 
He was afterwards appointed superintendent of the 
East India Company’s botanic garden at Sahar unpur; 
and in 1839, after his return to England, he pub- 
lished his Illustrations of the Botany and other 
Branches of Natural History of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. This 
splendid work procured for him a European reputa- 
tion. In 1837 he gave to the world an essay On the 
Antiquity of Hindu Medicine; and in the same year 
he was appointed professor of materia medica in 
King’s College, London. In this capacity he pro- 
duced his Manual of Materia Medica, much used 
as a text-book. A valuable work, On the Produc- 
tive Resources of India, was published by him in 
1840; and another in 1855, On the Fibrous Plants 
of India. He died near London on January 2, 
1858. 

ROYTON, a to^\^l of England in Lancashire, 2 
miles north of Oldham, with a town-hall, a market, 
and cotton-factories. Pop. (1891), 13,395; (1901), 
14,881. 
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RSHEV, a town of European Russia, in the 
government of Tver, on both sides of the Volga, 
about 150 miles west-north-west of Moscow. It is 
a river-port with a brisk trade, and there are hemp 
and rope manufactories. Pop. (1894), 30,584. 

RUABON, or Rhiwabon, a town of Wales, in 
Denbighshire, 4^^- miles south-south- west of Wrex- 
ham, on a small tributary of the river Dee. It has 
an ancient Gothic church. Coal-mining is exten- 
sively carried on in the vicinity, and there are iron- 
works and works for the manufacture of bricks and 
terra-cotta. Pop. (1891), 17,609; (1901), 21,721. 

RUATAN, or Roatan, an island of Central Ame- 
rica, in the 33ay of Honduras, 35 miles from the 
coast ; greatest length, from e.n.e. to w.s.w., about 
30 miles ; breadth, about 10 miles. Its coast is 
rendered dangerous by reefs, but it has some good 
roadsteads on the south, and another on the east 
called Port-royal, which, though difficult of access 
on account of the narrowness of its entrance, is 
capacious, and has am|)le depth of water within. 
The soil is fertile and vegetation is very luxuriant. 
The cocoa-palm is abundant, and figs and vines are 
found growing spontaneously. The population is 
yariously estimated from 2000 to 4000. Ruatan and 
its dependencies, Bonaca, Utila,Barbareta, &c., which 
comjDrised the colony of the Bay Islands, formerly 
belonged to Britain, but in 1856 they were given up 
to the government of Honduras. 

RUBBLE, that class of masonry in which un- 
hewn' stones, irregular in size and shape, are em- 
ployed. In coursed rubble - work the stones are 
roughly dressed and laid in horizontal courses; in 
uncoursed rubble the stones are built up together, 
large and small being fitted to each other’s forms 
with more or less exactness. 

RUBEFACIENTS, substances or agents whiclq 
when applied for some time to the skin, occasion, a 
redness and increase of heat. When the irritant 
effect of any agent amounts to blistering, or causes 
discharge of pus or matter, the action is said to be 
vesicant or suppurative. All these agencies are 
included under the one term counter-irritants, the 
rubefacient action being the mildest of the three, 
and dependent generally upon the form and dura- 
tion of the application ; as, for instance, mustard or 
ammonia may be used so as to produce only the most 
transient redness, or may be made to cause blister- 
ing or suppuration. The most commonly used rube- 
facients are hot water, ammonia, mustard, oil of 
turpentine, powdered ginger, spirit of wine, camphor, 
chloroform vapour, &c. 

RUBENS, Peter Paul, the most eminent painter 
of the Flemish school, was the son of a doctor . of 
laws and magistrate of Antwerp, who during the 
troubles of the Low Countries retired to Cologne, 
His celebrated son was born in June, 1577, at Siegen 
in Westphalia, whither he had been banished be- 
cause of an intrigue with Anne of Saxony, wife of 
William the Silent. The family subsequently re- 
turned to Antwerp, where the subject of this article ^ 
received a literary education, and early displayed a 
talent for art, which induced his mother, then a 
widow, to place him with a landscape-painter named 
Verhaegt, who instructed him in the elements of de- 
sign. Preferring, however, historical painting, he en- 
rolled himself as a pupil of Van Noort, whom he left 
for the school of Orio Venius, at that time the most 
renowned painter in Antwerp, and with him he re- 
mained four years. During this brief period he made 
such rapid progress as to equal his master in skill. He 
afterwards, in 1600, went to Italy, where he improved 
himself by copying the works of the best masters, 
and b}’’ pa^dng particular attention to the colouring 
of the Venetian school. While in Italy he remained 
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cHefly at the court of the Duke of Mantua, to whom 
he was recommended; and was employed by the 
duke not only as an artist but on one occasion as a 
special ambassador to the court of Madi-id. He also 
visited Borne and other cities of Italy, copying some 
of the best pictures, and perfecting himself in ever}^ 
branch of his profession. After a residence of seven 
years in Italy he returned to Antwerp in 1608, being 
recalled by the illness of his mother, who died before 
his arrival. This event induced him to retire to the 
Abbey of St. Michael, where he gave himself up for 
a time to solitary study. His reputation now stood 
so high that he was called to the court of the Arch- 
duke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, who 
appointed him court-painter, and pensioned him; 
soon after which he married his first vdfe, and lived 
in a style of gi'eat magnificence, which excited much 
envy among inferior artists, who sought to lower liis 
reputation by attributing the best parts of his pic- 
tures to his numerous pupils. These calumnies he 
treated mth disregard, and, aware of the source of 
much of the ill-will, relieved the necessities of some 
of his principal decriers. Eor the cathedral at 
Antwerp he painted that great master-piece the > 
Descent from the Cross; for the Jacobites, the Eour 
Evangelists; and he continued to execute many 
great works vdth surprising facility, until in 1 620 he 
was emploj^ed by Mary de’ Medici to adorn the gal- 
lery of the Luxembourg, for which he painted a 
well-known series of magnificent pictures, allegori- 
cally exhibiting the principal events in the life of 
that princess. While engaged on tliis work he 
became acquainted with the Duke of Bucldngham, 
who afterwards purchased from him for a large sum 
his extensive fine-art collection. Such was the 
opinion of his general talents that he was chosen, at 
the recommendation of the Archduchess Isabella, to 
be the private negotiator of a peace’ between Spain 
and England; for which purpose he visited Madrid 
in 1628, where he was treated with great distinction. 
He painted for Philip XV. and his minister Olivarez 
twelve or fourteen of his most celebrated pictures in 
the short space of nine months; and in 1629 he 
returned to Flanders with a secret commission, and 
proceeded to England. Although not received 
openly as a minister Charles I., who was both a 
patron and judge of the fine arts, was much gratified 
by his visit; and during his stay in England, where 
he succeeded in his negotiation, he was engaged to 
paint the ceiling of the banqueting-house at White- 
hall. He also executed several other pictures for 
the English nobility, some of which are to be found 
at Blenheim, Wilton, Easton, &c. He remained in 
England about a year, during which time he received 
the honour of knighthood, and then returned to 
Flanders, where he married the beautiful Helen 
Fourment, his second wife, and was nominated sec- 
retary to the council for the Low Countries. He 
maintained a highly dignified station through the 
rest of his life, which was one of continued prospe- 
rity, until his death at Antwerp in 1640, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 

Bubens, beyond all comparison, was the most 
rapid of the great masters; and so many pictures 
l>ear his name it is impossible not to credit a part of 
what was asserted in his own days, that the greater 
{Xirtion of many of them was performed by his pupils. ! 
His ^eat characteristics are freedom, animation, and 
striking brilliancy and disposition of colouring, the 
favourite tone of which is that of a gay magnificence, 
from which, whatever the subject, he never deviated. 
Besides the excellence of his general powers he saw 
all tl?.e objects of nature with a painter’s eye, and 
instantly caught the predominating feature by which 
the object is known and distinguished; and as soon 


as seen, he e.xeciited it vdth a facilit}’’ that v/as aston- 
ishing. According to Sir Joshua. Beynokls he was 
the gi’eatest master of the mechanical part of his art 
that ever existed. His chief defects consisted in 
inelegance and incorrectness of form, a v/ant of grace 
I in bis female figures and in the representation of 
3muth in general, and an almost total absence of sub- 
lime or poetical conception of character. The works 
[ of Bubens are found in churches, palaces, and gal- 
j leries throughout Europe; for eveiy branch of the 
I art was cultivated by him — historjq landscape, por- 
trait, and even common life. His celebrated Bape 
of the Sabines is in the National G-allery of .Great 
Britain, which also contains ten others of his paint- 
ings. The number of engi'avings from the designs 
of Bubens exceeds 300. Tliis great painter, -who was 
no mean scholar, wrote some treatises on his art in 
very good Latin. — See Sir J. Bejmolds’s Works; 
Sainsburj^’s Original Papers Unpublished Illustrative 
of the Life of Bubens (1858) ; Gacliard's Histoire 
de Bubens (1877) ; Michel’s Bubens, sa Vie, sou 
CEuvre, et son Temps (1900). 

BUBICON, a river in Italy, of some celebrity in 
! Boinan history, Ciesar haHng by crossing this stream, 
at that time regarded as the northern boundary of 
Ital}’’, finally committed himseK to the civil war. 
Hence the phrase Go pass the Bubicon’ is to take 
the decisive step by which one commits one’s self to 
a hazardous enterprise. It is very doubtful under 
what modern name the Bubicon now exists, the honour 
being claimed by two streams — the Fiumicino and 
the Luso. 

BIJBIDIXJM, a rare metal discovered by Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff in 1860, by means of spectral analysis, 
in the residue obtained by evaporating a large quan- 
tity of the mineral water of Diiildieim. The metal 
and its salts exhibit two dark red lines in the blue 
part of the spectrum — hence the name, from the 
Latin ruhidus = dark red. Bnbidium has the atomic 
weight 8 5 ‘4, and the symbol Bb. It is a white, 
shining metal, having a specific grartt}'- of 1*52; 
at ordinary temperatures — even so low, indeed, as 
- 10° C. — ^it is soft as wax; it is easily oxidized; 
when throvm on water it decomposes that liquid with 
evolution of hydrogen, which takes fire because of 
the heat produced in the reaction. Bubidium forms 
one of the metals of the alkalies, being analogous in 
its properties with potassium and sodium; its com- 
pounds also closely resemble those of these metals; 
thus it forms a characteristic hydrate (BbH 0), which 
is a white, solid substance, feeling unctuous to the 
touch, deliquescing in the air, and dissolving in water 
to form a strongly alkaline liquid. Bubidium forms 
one chloride (BbCl), bromide (BbBr), and iodide 
(Bbl), and in all its compounds comports itself in 
a manner precisely analogous with potassium and 
sodium. 

BIJBBIC, in the canon law, signifies a title or 
article in certain ancient law hooks, thus called 
because written, as the titles of the chapters of our 
ancient Bibles are, in red letters (L. ruber, red). 

Riibrics also denote the rules and directions given 
at the beginning and in the course of the liturgy for 
the order and manner in which the several parts of the 
office are to be performed, the name in this case also 
being derived from the circumstance that these direc- 
tions were originally written wuth red inlc. Where 
red ink is not employed now the rubrics are written 
in italics, or in some other distinctive character. 
There are general rubrics, special rubrics, a rubric 
for the communion, &c. In the Bomish missal and 
breriary are rubrics for matins, for lauds, for trans- 
lations, for beatifications, 

BUBBIJQUIS, Guill^vume de, a distinguished 
traveller of the middle ages, whose real name was 
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WiLLEJi YAiJ Buysbroek, was born in Brabant about 
1215. He entered the cloister in early life, and soon 
after completing his noviciate and taking the major 
vows he went to the Holy Land in company with 
other monks and missionaries. Louis IX. of France 
■was then engaged on his unfortunate crusade, and 
resolved to send Bubmquis on a mission into Central 
Asia for the purpose of forming an alliance -with 
Sartach, son of Bath Klian of Iviptchak, a supposed 
Christian prince who was then at war with the Sara- 
cens, who had possession of the Hoi}'" Land. A fur- 
ther reason for this mission was that Louis, as well 
as the Western Church generally, cherished sanguine 
hopes that the buUr of the Tartars v^ere even then, 
or nicely soon to be, converted to Ghiistianity. Ac- 
companied by two friars, Franciscans like himself, 
and an intei’preter, he set out from Constantinople 
in the beginning of May, 1253, and on the 21st of 
that month landed at Soldaia (now Soujac), near 
Kherson. This place they quitted on the 1st of June, 
crossed the steppes which separate the Dnieper from 
the Don (part of the modern Bussian province of 
Ekaterinoslav). On the 22d of July they reached 
the banks of the Don in a famishing condition, but 
fortunately found here fish, flesh, and bread. Cross- 
ing the river they once more plunged into the desert, 
and on the 2d of August came upon the encampment 
of Sartach, about three days’ journey from the Volga. 
They soon discovered that the report of Sartach’s 
adherence to Christianity was false, and that that 
prince was un-^dlling to treat with them. He sent 
them forward, however, to his father Bath, who was 
then encamped near the mouth of the Volga. BatCi 
declared that he could not allow them to preach the 
gospel in Tartary, and that it would be necessary for 
them to visit Mangh Khan in order to obtain his per- 
mission. On the 27th of December they reached the 
city of the Caraci in the Gobi Desert, where Mangh 
Khan was then residing. Their fihst reception was not 
very promising: the great Ichan and the interpreter 
got drunk, and Bubruquis could not make himself 
understood to one or the other. Some days after- 
wards he obtained another audience, and when Mangh 
a short time after departed for Karakorum, a city 
on the east side of the river Orchon, Bubruquis and 
his companions followed in his train. About the 
8th of July, 1254, the travellers set out on their 
return journey, in the course of which they threaded 
the great defiles of Mount > Caucasus, crossed the 
Araxes, and traversed Armenia, Persia, and Asia 
Minor; they reached Tripoli in Syria in August, 
1255. As King Louis had returned to France Bub- 
ruquis wished to follow him in order to communi- 
cate the result of his mission; but the Franciscan 
provincial, a strict disciplinarian, would not permit 
him to leave the East, and directed him to send a 
written report. To this severity we owe the inter- 
esting account which he drew up, a translation of 
wMch is to be found in the Pilgrims of Purchas (four 
yols. folio, London, 1626). The best modern edition 
^ that of Francisque Michel and Thomas Wright, 
in the fourth volume of the Becueil de Voyages et 
Memoires de la Societe de Geographic (1839). He 
died some time after 1293. 

BITBY, a precious stone, of which there are three 
varieties — the oriental, the balas, and the spinel 
ruby. The oriental rubjq which is the only true ruby, 
ranlvS first for price and beauty among all coloured 
stones. When its colour is of good quality it has the 
'vdvid tint of arterial blood (a tint called pigeon’s 
blood in commerce), or of the very centre of the red 
my in the solar spectrum. It is very hard, and after 
the diamond and the sapphire, which latter surpasses 
it only a little in this respect, it is the hardest of 
precious stones. When a perfect oriental ruby of 


5 carats enters the market it will bring double the 
price of a perfect diamond of the same -^veiglit; and 
if a raby reaches the weight of 10 carats it -^vill bring' 
triple the price of a diamond of equal v/eight (£800 
to £1000). A perfect ruby is, according to many 
authorities, the most rare of all the productions of 
nature. When Pegu became part of the British 
possessions it 'was believed that Europe -^vmuld re- 
ceive at least a part of the rubies which had been 
for so many centuries locked up in that country. 
That hope w'as completely disappointed, but better 
results have folio-wed the acquisition by Britain of 
the whole of Burmah. Bubies are also found in 
Ce^don in alluvial deposits, and at Badakshan in 
Bactria. In composition the spinelle and the balas 
ruby differ essentially from the oriental ruby, the 
latter being a corundum, formed nearly exclusively 
of alumina, while in the twm former only about 7 0 
parts in 100 are alumina. (See Spinelle.) The 
largest known ruby is one mentioned by Chardin. 
One in the possession of the Shah of Persia is said 
to weigh 175 carats. A third, belonging to the 
King of Bejapur, was bought in 1653 for nearly 
£3000. But doubts exist as to the genuineness of 
these. A ruby presented by Gustavus III. of Sweden 
to the Czarina in 1777, at the time of his visit to St. 
Petersburg, was the size of a small hen’s egg. 

BHBY-TAJL {Chrysis ignita), a species of Hy- 
menopterous Insects, belonging to the group Tuhu- 
lifer a of that order, in wMch the abdomen is con- 
verted into a tubular organ bearing a sting or 
ovipositor at its extremity. Both sexes of these 
insects possess antennje composed of thh-teen joints, 
and the antennje are bent at their extremities. The 
Buby-tail is a familiar British insect. The thorax 
exhibits metallic lustres of blue and green, and the 
abdomen is coloured a characteristic red — from the 
presence of which the familiar name of ‘ ruby-tail ’ 
has been derived, These insects are of small size. 
In summer they inhabit walls, w'ooden palings, and 
dry situations generally. Their larvie are parasitic 
on -udld bees and allied HjTnenoptera, and appear to 
feed on the food stored up by the bees, as w^ell as 
infesting the bees themselves. Betw'een the bees 
and Buby-tail larvse a deadly warfare is cari'ied on; 
the latter defending themselves by coiling up their 
bodies in the form of a ball. The "svings of the per- 
fect Chrysis are sometimes cut off by the bees, 
and it is stated that in this maimed condition the 
Buby-tail ■wiU. gain admittance to the nest of the 
bees, and deposit its eggs, even after being thro-om 
or ejected from the Mve. The name of ‘cuckoo- 
flies ’ is sometimes also given to the Buby-tails, on 
account of their imitating in a manner the intrasive 
habits of the Cuckoo in forcing themselves into the 
dwellings of other insects. 

BXJBY-THBOAT {Trochilus cohtbrh), a species 
of Humming-bird, so named from possessing the 
chin and throat of a brilliant ruby-red colour. This 
elegant little bird attains an average length of 
3 inches. The back is coloured -with golden green 
lustre; the lower surface is whitish, the tail and 
■wdngs being of a purple brown shade. In summer 
this form is found spread over the entire continent 
of North America, extending to the fifty-seventh 
degree of latitude, in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territories, and it is thus remarkable for its exten- 
sive distribution, no less than for its characteristic 
coloration. 

BtiCKEBT, Friedrich, a German poet and 
orientalist, was born at Schw^einfurt (Bavaria), on 
May 16, 1788. His earlier education he received at 
his native town, and he subsequently studied in 
the universities of Wurzburg and Heidelberg. After 
some time spent in teaching he turned his attention 
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to literary pursuits, and from 1815 to 1817 was one 
of the chief editors of the Morgenblatt at Stuttgart. 
In 1818 he went on a visit to Borne, and after his 
return married and settled at Coburg, where he 
applied himself with great zeal to the study of ori- 
ental languages. In 1826 he was made professor of 
oriental languages at Erlangen, and in 1841 went to 
Berlin in the double character of privy-councillor and 
professor. In 1849 he retired from public life, and 
took up his abode at his estate of Neuses in Coburg, 
where he remained till his death, devoting himself to 
poetry and oriental research. His death took place on 
the 31st of January, 1866. Biickert began his career 
as a poet under the pseudonym of Ereimrmd Baimar 
with his Deutsche Cedichte (Heidelberg, 1814), 
which was followed by Napoleon: eine politische 
Komddie in drei Stiicken (Stuttgart, 1816). Under 
his own name he published Kranz der Zeit (Stutt- 
gart, 1817); Oestliche Bosen (Leipzig, 1822); Gesam- 
melte Gedichte (six vols. Erlangen, 1834-38). The 
fruits of his oriental studies were his translations 
of Hariri’s MakS,mdt under the title of Die Ver- 
wandlungen des Abu-Seid (two vols. Stuttgart, 1826); 
of the Indian tale Nal und Damajanti (Frankfort, 
1828); Hamasa, oder die altesten arabischen Volks- 
lieder; and Ainrilkais der Dichter und Konig (Stutt- 
gart, 1847). Original poems of his, relating to the 
Bast, are Morgenlandische Sagen und Geschichten 
(two vols. Stuttgart, 1837); Erbauliches und Beschau- 
liches aus dem Morgenland (two vols. Berlin, 1837); 
Bostem und Suhrab: eine Heldengeschichte (Erl. 

1838) ; Brahmanische Erzahlungen (Leipzig, 1839); 
Die Weisheit des Brahmanen (six vols. Leipzig, 
1836-39); and Das Leben Jesu (Stuttgart und 'TUb. 

1839) , a kind of harmony of the four Gospels. After 
these appeared his dramaa Saul und David (Erl. 

1843) ; Herodes der Grosse (two vols. Stuttgart, 

1844) ; JCaiser Heinrich IV. (two vols. Frankfort, 

1845) ; and Cristoforo Colombo (two vols. Frankfort, 
1845). His last works were Ein Dutzend Kampf- 
lieder fiir Schleswig-Holstein, published anony- 
mously (Leipzig, 1864), and Sawitri (1866). After 
his death there appeared Lieder und Spriiche (Frank- 
fort, 1866), and Aus dein Nachlasse Friedrich Biic- 
kert’s (Leipzig, 1867), the latter containing transla- 
tions of Theocritus, the Birds of Aristophanes, and 
the S'akuntala of Kalidasa. More recently published 
works are: a part translation of the Koran (1888); 
Kindertotenlieder (1872) ; translation of Saadi’s 
Bostan (1882); Poetisches Tagebuch (1888); Firdosi’s 
Konigsbuch (1890-95); Aus Saadi’s Diwan (1893); 
and Saadi’s Politische Gedichte (1894). Amongrecent 
editions of his works is that of Laistner (six vols., 
1895-96). Biickert attempted successfully almost 
every species of verse — the Greek hendecasyllabic, 
the old Norse alliterative, the old German couplet, 
the Nibelungen strophe, the popular ballad, &:c. 

BUDDEB. See Helm. 

BIJDDEB-FISH (Caranx Carangus), aTeleostean 
fish allied to the Scomberidse or Mackerels, and 
deriving its name from its habit of swimming around 
the sterns of ships, attracted, doubtless, by the refuse 
thro>vn overboard. This fish — which shares the 
name Budder-fish mth another form, the Pammelas 
perciformis of North American seas — is coloured 
silvery white and blue. The lateral line is covered 
by a row of spinous scales. The flesh is said to be 
coarse in flavour, but is described as being otherwise 
palatable. The Cobbler-fish (Caranx ciliaris), so 
named from its long awl-like spines of its dorsal 
fins, is an allied species, and is found in the Bed 
Sea and Indian" Ocean. 

BTJDDIMAN, Thomas, a celebrated philologist 
and Latin grammarian, was the son of a respectable 
farmer, and born at a place called Baggel, in the 


parish of Boyndie, county of Banff, in 1674. In 
1694, after having graduated as M.A. at Aberdeen, he 
was appointed parish schoolmaster at Laurencekirk. 
While occupying that situation he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Dr. Pitcairne, by whom he was 
inrited to Edinburgh. He repaired to the metropolis 
in the beginning of the year 1700, and on his arrival 
Dr. Pitcairne procured him employment in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, to which he was appointed two years 
later assistant librarian. He now set himself to 
the task of improving his circumstances by literary 
industry, and the situation he was in eminently 
favoured such a design. He copied chronicles and 
chartularies for the Glasgow University, which gave 
him constant and regular employment in this way. 
He formed connections with bool^ellers, and revised, 
corrected, and enlarged the works which they were 
publishing, particularly those of a learned character. 
The first work to which he is known to have lent 
his assistance was Sir Bobert Sibbald’s Introductio 
ad Historiam Berum a Bomanis gestarum in ea 
borealis Britanniae Parte qum ultra Murum Picticum 
est. He was next employed to revise The Practiques 
of the Laws of Scotland, by Sir Bobert Spottiswood. 
His remuneration, however, for all his work was so 
small that in 1707 he turned auctioneer. In the 
same year he published an edition of Wilson’s De 
Animi Tranquillitate Dialogus. To this work he 
added a new preface, and subjoined a sketch of the 
life of Wilson. In 1709 he published a new edition, 
with notes, of Johnstoni (jantici Solomonis Para- 
phrasis Poetica, which he dedicated in a copy of 
verses to his patron Dr. Pitcairne. He afterwards 
published an edition of the famous poetical trans- 
lation of Virgil’s HSneid, by Bishop Gawain Douglas. 
To this work, besides superintending and correct- 
ing the press, he contributed a glossary, explaining 
difficult and obsolete words, a performance which 
bespeaks great depth of research and soundness of 
judgment. In 1711 he assisted in preparing a new 
edition of the works of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
and immediately after lent his aid to Abercromby 
to publish his Martial Achievements of the Scots 
Nation. In 1713 he published a new edition of the 
Latin Vocabulary of John Forrest, with improve- 
ments. In the year following he published a work 
which was then much required for Scottish schools, 
and which at once stamped him as a Latin scholar 
of the highest rank. This was his Budiments of the 
Latin Tongue, which he lived to see go through no 
less than fifteen editions. It is almost unnecessary 
to add that it immediately supplanted all works of a 
similar kind which had been previously in use, every 
one of which was singularly defective, and that till 
recent times it has remained in extensive use through- 
out the grammar-schools of Scotland. Shortly after 
this he was employed to edit Buchanani Opera Omnia, 
now collected for the first time. To this work, which 
was published in 1715 in two vols. folio, he contri- 
buted lai'ge annotations, in which he treated freely 
both the character and political principles of the 
author, a proceeding which raised him a host of 
enemies, and involved him in an acrimonious and 
annoying controversy. In 1715 he added to his other 
vocations that of printer, admitting a younger brother 
of his own, who had been bred to the business, as a 
partner of the concern. The first production of his 
press was the second volume of Abercromby’s Martial 
Achievements. Amongst the learned works of note 
which he printed subsequently were the first volume 
of Epistolse Begum Scotorum (1722), for which he 
wrote a preface ; 0 vidii Excerpta ex Metamorphoseon 
Libris, containing English notes by Willymot and 
himself (1723) ; Herodian (1724); volume first of his 
own Grammaticae Latinse Institutiones (1725), which 
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brought him a great accession of fame and profit; 
volume second appearing in 1731 (both Svo), and an 
abridgment in 1740. An edition of the Institutiones 
was published at Leipzig in 1823 by G. Stallbaum. 
He printed, in 1733, a Dissertation upon the Way of 
Teaching the Latin Tongue ; and in 1751 appeared 
his edition of Livy, in four vols. 12mo, which, from 
its typograiDhical accuracy, has been termed the 
‘immaculate’ edition. In 1728 he was nominated, 
■conjunctly with James Davidson, printer to the 
university, and in 1730 chief librarian to the Society 
of Advocates, a i:)OSt from which he retired only in 
1752. In 1724 he began to print the continuation 
of the Caledonian Mercury for Holland, who was 
then its proprietor; and in 1729 he acquired the 
whole interest in the paper, which continued in his 
family till 1772, when it was sold by the trustees of 
his grandchildren. Amongst the last of his literary 
labours was an elaborate introduction to Anderson’s 
Selectus DqDlomatum et Humismatum Scotice The- 
saurus, an able and learned work on Scottish char- 
ters, seals, coins, &c. He died at Edinburgh on I 
the 19 th January, 1757, aged eighty-three. 

RUDESHEIMER. See Rhenish Wines. 

RUDOLPH. See Rodolph. 

RUDOLSTADT, a town in Germai^y, capital of 
the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, pleas- 
antly situated between hills, on the left bank of the 
Saale, here crossed by a bridge, 16 miles south of 
Weimar. The chief buildings are : a fine thirteenth- 
century church, restored in 1879, with interesting 
monuments ; the prince’s castle, with a collection of ' 
paintings, a library, and the state archives ; another 
castle with ji rich natural-history collection; the 
government buildings, with the public library of 65,000 
volumes; the post-office; gymnasia and other schools; 
court theatre, school of music, &c. There are manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, porcelain and tile works, 
breweries, tanneries, &c., and a trade in wood, fruit, 
and garden in’oduce. Pop. (1895), 11,907. 

RtJE [Rata rjraveolens^ natural order Rutacejfi), a 
strong-scented plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root is perennial, woody; the stems about 2 feet 
-high, bearing alternate, petiolate, and divided leaves; 
the flowers are yellow, and disposed in corymbs at 
the summit of the branches ; the calyx is pei'sistent, 
and divided into four or five segments ; the corolla 
consists of as many oval petals, and is longer than 
the calyx; the stamens are eight or ten, and the 
style single. The odour of rue is strong and pene- 
trating, and the taste acrid and bitter. It has been 
emplo 3 ’'ed medicinally on account of its antispasmodic, 
anthelmintic, and em'menagogue properties.. Not- 
withstanding its disagreeable taste and odour, the 
leaves were emjDloyed for culinary purposes by the 
ancient Romans, and even now enter into the com- 
position of certain dishes, and especiall}’' of salads, 
in some parts of ItaU and Germany. About twenty 
species of rue are.known. 

RUEE [Machetes a Grallatorial or Wad- 

ing Bird, belonging to the sub-family of the Tringime 
or Sandpipers, and noted not onty for the disposition 
of the neck feathers, but also for its pugnacious 
disposition. The plumage varies greatly in colour 
— so much so, indeed, that these variations have 
been erroneously described in some cases as repre- 
senting new and distinct s^iecies. The average length 
of the Ruff is about 10 or 12 inches, the bill being 
about 1 inch long. These birds were formerly much 
more abundant than now in Britain. They are birds 
of passage, appearing at certain seasons of the j^ear 
and in great numbers in the north of Europe. The}'’ 
are generalty taken in large nets. When fattened 
they are dressed like the woodcock, without wdth- 
di'cawlng their intestines or their contents, wdiich are 


con.sidered by the connoisseurs as affording the most 
delicate kind of seasoning for these birds. The 
males are polygamous, and are much more numerous 
than the females, which latter are termed Reeves ; 
and during the j^airing season the males have numer- 
ous and severe conflicts for the possession of their 
mates. These combats are thus described b}^ Rennant 
and other writers: — The male chooses a stand on 
some dry bank near the water, round wdiich he runs 
so often as to make a bare circular ji^^th ; the 
moment a female ajipears in sight all the males 
Avithin a certain distance commence a general fight, 
placing their bills to the ground, spreading their 
ruff, and using the same action as the common cock. 
This pugnacious di.sposition is so strong that, wdien 
they are kejit for the purpose of fattening, their 
place of confinement is obliged to be dark, as the 
moment any light is admitted they attack each other 
with such fury, and fight with so much inveteracy, 
as to occasion a great slaughter. The female lays 
four eggs, forming her nest in a tuft of grass, and 
incubates about a month. The ‘ruff’ is formed by 
the neck feathers, wdiich the males develop specially 
at the breeding season, and which imitate somewdiat 
the form of the neck ornament of that name w'orn in 
olden times. The ruff is not developed until the 
second 3 'ear of the male’s life, and previous!}’’ to that 
period the males much resemble the females in 
general appearance. These birds w^ere at one time 
captured % fowders in the fen districts of England 
in large numbers, and used to fetch, wdien w^ell fed, 
from 3 O 5 . to 2 guineas iier dozen in the London 
markets. But Montagu, wudting in 1813, says that 
the suptity w'as then so small as hardly to remunerate 
the fowlers for their exertions, and now* the}’’ are 
merely jiassing visitors in Britain. In their poly- 
gamous, as also in their pugnacious habits, the Rufe 
present exceptions to the great majority of Gralla- 
torial Birds; the polygamous habits, indeed, being 
the chief cause of the combats in wffiich the male^ 
bii’ds engage. 

RUEFE [Acerina ecrmia), a fish, inhabiting many 
English rivers, and included in the family of the 
Bercidas or Perches. It is sometimes knowm as the 
Pope, but the origin of neither name is ascertained. 
In general form it closely resembles the Perch. Its 
average length is about 6 or 7 inches. It possesses 
a single or continuous dorsal fin ; the fins generally 
being spotted, and no daiic bands existing on the 
sides as in the Perch. The colour is light olive- 
browm on the upper, and silvery wdiite on tlie lower 
parts, the sides being of a yellowdsh-browm colour. 
The fins possess little browm spots, wdiich in the tail 
fin are closely set and apjiear like bars. The gill- 
covers are of a pearly-green hue. The flesh is very 
palatable. The Ruffe is a bold fish, and may be 
readily caught by red-w^orm bait. 

RUGBY, a tow’ll! in AVarwdekshire, England, 15 
miles north-east of Warwick, pleasantly situated on 
a .slope above the left bank of the Avon, on the 
London and North-Western, Midland, and Great 
Central Raihvays. There is here a parish church 
(rebuilt in 1879) with an ancient massive square 
embattled tower, a handsome modern district 
church, several other places of w^orship, a free 
public library, a hospital, and a public school occu2:)y- 
ing a splendid range of buildings in the Elizabethan 
style, 2 ios.sessed of an endowunent estimated at £5500 
per annum, and now ranking, mainly through the 
exertions of the late Dr. Arnold, as one of the most 
celebrated schools of England. The raibvay-station 
is an extensive and handsome structure. Rugby 
] 3 artly derives its imx)ortance from its school, wliicli 
has induced many opulent families to settle in it. 
It has electrical engineering and cement works. 
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Pop. in 1881, 9890; in 1891, 11,262; in 1901, 
16,830. 

PUGELEY, a market -town in Staffordshire, 
England, 7 miles north-west of Lichfield, and a sta- 
tion on the Trent Valley Railway, pleasantly situated 
on the Trent. It has a market-hall, town offices, 
several endowed schools and other charities. Iron- 
founding is carried on, and there are extensive col- 
lieries in the vicinity. Pop. (1891), 4:181; (1901), 4447. 

PtlGElSr, an island belonging to Prussia, in the 
Baltic, oft' the north-west coast, in the province of 
Pomerania, from which it is separated by a chan- 
nel varying in width from h mile to 2 miles; the 
area is 3*22 square miles. It is very irregular in 
shape, and indented by a series of bays and creeks, 
but the water is so shallow, and the coast so much 
encumbered with sand-banlcs, that it possesses no 
good harbour. The surface, unlike that of the main- 
land of Pomerania, which is fiat and uninteresting 
in the extreme, exhibits a beautiful variety of hill 
and dale, and has many well-wooded slopes and wild 
romantic ravines. The loftiest height, called the 
Stubbenitz, is situated at the north-east extremity 
of the island, and has a height of about 550 feet, 
forming a bold and precipitous challcy cliff, from the 
top of which a flight of steps hewn in the rock leads 
down to the sea-shore. Like this cliff, all the rocks 
of the island belong to the cretaceous system, and 
have contributed, by their decomposition and inter- 
mixture ■with vegetable and alluvial loams, to form 
a soil of remarkable fertility, equally adapted to 
agriculture and to grass husbandry, and enabling the 
inhabitants to export both gi’ain and cattle to a con- 
siderable amount. The fisheries also are very valu- 
able, and give employment to a large number of the 
inhabitants. The facilities the island affords for. sea- 
bathing attract a number of visitors. In early times 
Rugen was held sacred to the goddess Hertha, and 
a small lake surrounded by trees is still pointed out 
as having been her principal abode. During the 
Thirty Years’ war the Swedes gained possession of 
the island, and retained it till 1815, "when it was 
ceded to Prussia. Administratively it is attached 
to the government of Stralsund, and forms, with 
several small adjacent islands, the circle of Piigen. 
Bergen is the capital. Pop. (1895), 46,723. 

RIJGENDAS, Georg Philipp, one of the most 
famous of battle-painters, was bom at Augsburg in 
1666. After six years’ study of his art his right 
hand became disabled, but he continued to work with 
the left. He painted and engraved much. His 
pictures are full of spirit and ease; there is an end- 
less variety in the attitudes of his horses. Such was 
his zeal for art that duiing the siege of Augsburg 
in 1703 he freely exposed himself amid the fire and 
carnage that he might be able faithfully to delineate 
the scenes around him. Among his engravings, all 
laboured vdth uncommon care, are distinguished six 
large ones representing this siege. He died at 
Augsburg in 1742. His sons Georg Philipp (died 
1774) and Christian (died in 1781) are also known 
as engravers. 

HUGOS A, an order of Actinozoa (=:Coelenterata, 
which see), represented almost solely by extinct 
corals, which, with one exception (Holocystis dcgans, 
from the Lower Cretaceous or Chalk System), are 
chiefly confined in their distribution to rocks of 
Palseozoic age. The corallum or coral structures — 
which of course are the only parts preserved in a 
fossil state, and therefore the only portions of these 
organisms known to us — was of the most typical or 
sclerodermiG kind. Such corals are represented in 
essential structure by the existent Carophyllicej 
■MadA'eyo'i'idw, &c., and are those on which the pro- 
cess of reef -building essentially devolves. The sclero- 


dermic corallum is further distinguished by its being 
tmly secreted within the organism, and being foianed 
by the tissues of the beings which secrete it. (See 
Sclerodermic Cor.njo.) The theca or outer wall of 
Rugose Corals was well developed; and the vertical 
septa^ or partitions which exist within the theca, were 
prominent, and were present in multiples of four, 
Ptecent sclerodermic corals possess these septa m mul- 
tiples of five or six. Very frequently, in addition to 
the vertical septa which divide the interior of the 
coral into chambers or loculi^ certain other partitions, 
named tabulae, dividing the theca horizontally into 
chambers, were developed. Indeed, those tabulae are 
seen most typically in Rugose Corals, and when tabulae 
are developed the septa themselves may be found 
wanting. In the latter case the name tabulate would 
be applied to these corals. 

In Rugosa no true ccenenchyma, or general coral- 
substance binding together the various corallites or 
members of a compound mass, is developed. Many 
Rugosa are simple and distinct organisms; but com- 
pound forms, produced by gemmation or budding 
from the sides {^parietal) or from the mouth-regions 
{calicvlar gemmation) of pre-existing organisms, are 
also to be noted. 

As regards the distribution in time of the Rugosa 
it may be remarked as a general fact that, with very 
few exceptions, the gi’eat majority of Palteozoic corals 
belong either to the Rugosa or to an aUied division 
(Tabulata) of the Zoantharia Scleroclermata — this last 
being a chief division of the order Zoantharia, a 
companion order to the Rugosa itself. Lately "the 
existence of two genera of living corals (Haplophyllia 
and Guynia) belonging to the Rugose order has been 
demonstrated in modern seas. And in the recent 
Tertiary rocks fossil members of Rugosa have been 
found and described. The family CyathophyUidt'e is 
the best known of Rugose corals, and its members 
occur as fossils in the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous rocks. The Oyathaxonidas belong to the 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems, and to this group 
have been ref eired the two living forms of the Rugosa 
already mentioned. The family Stauridse is repre- 
sented in the Silurian and Devonian formations 
(genera Stauria and Metriophyllum) ; in the Permian 
rocks by Polyccelia, and in the Tertiary system by 
Conosmilia. The fourth and last f am.ily,Cystiphyllid8e, 
is solely of Silunan and Devonian age. In the 
Stauridm and CyathophyUidse the corallum may be 
simple or compound; but in Cyathaxonidse and 
Cystiphyllidffi it is invariably of simple character. • 
RUHMKOREE’S COIL. See Induction Coil. 

RUHNREN, David, professor of history and 
eloquence in the University of Leyden, one of the 
most celebrated classical scholars of his time, aud 
especially distinguished for his simple, beautiful, 
classic Latin style, was bom ia 1723 at Stolpe, in 
Pomerania. His opulent parents designed him for 
study, and sent him at first to Konigsberg, where he 
made himself acquainted with classic authors of anti- 
quity. In his eighteenth year he went to Witten- 
berg, and studied with eagerness the philosophy of 
Wolf. Two years after he went to Leyden, to enjoy 
the instructions of the celebrated Hemsterhuis in the 
Greek language. There he spent six years, and 
devoted, himself wholly to classical studies, under the 
guidance of his great teacher. The first-fruits of his 
application were two Epistolse criticse (1749 and 
1751); the subject of the first of which was the 
Homeric hymns, Hesiod, and the Greek anthology; 
of the second Callimachus, Apollonius, and Orpheus. 
It was now his wish to obtain a philosophical pro- 
fessorship in some Dutch university ; but, having no 
prospect of such an appointment, he resumed, at 
the advice of Hemsterhuis, the study of the Roman 
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law, which he had begun in Wittenberg. ^ But he 
was not altogether diverted from Greek literature, 
and in pursuance of this favourite study he undertook 
an edition of Plato. Eor this end he procured from 
the library of Sangermann, at Paris, a transcript of 
the only existing copy of Timceus’s Lexicon of Plato, 
and published it, with a commentary (Leyden, 1754 
and 1789). This work was sufficient to give Ruhnken 
a rank among the first philologists of his times. So 
much critical and gi-ammatical erudition had rarely 
been foimd condensed into so narrow a space. As he 
had become fond of his easy life in Holland Ruhnken 
declined several honourable offers of professorships in 
foreign countries, and devoted his leisure to a literary 
tour, with the intention of consulting the principal 
libraries of Europe. Eor a year he laboured amid 
the treascires of the royal library of Paris, where, 
with unwearied industry, he transcribed and collated 
manuscripts, and made excerpts from them. Hem- 
sterhuis had meanwhile found opportunity, as he was 
now oppressed wfith age and sickness, to get Ruhnken 
appointed assistant lecturer on the Greek language, 
the duties of which he discharged for a period of four 
years with great skill and success; and in 1761, on 
the death of Oudendorp, he was appointed professor 
of history and eloquence. Of his numerous works, 
among which are his Memoir of Hemsterhuis, and 
his edition of Muretus, the most celebrated is his 
Velleius Paterculus (Leyden, 1779) — a true model 
for the treatment of Latin classics. The edition of 
Plato that he had begun was not very far advanced 
when death put an end to his activity, in 1798. 

RUHR, a river of Prussia, an afiluent of the Rhine, 
which it joins on the right bank at Ruhrort, about 
19 miles north of Diisseldorf, It rises in Westphalia, 
in the government of Arnsberg, having its source in 
the Rothhaar orRothlager Gebirge; it flows west, is 
joined on its right bank by the Mohne, and on its 
left by the Lenne; total course, which is very tortu- 
ous, about 130 miles. 

RUHRORT, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
government of Diisseldorf, situated at the confluence 
of the Ruhr with the Pv-hine. It contains a castle, 
and has manufactures of cotton goods, ship-yards, 
machine-shops, and a trade in corn, wood, wool, and 
coal, particularly the last, obtained from a valuable 
coal-field in the neighbourhood Pop. (1895), 11,708. 

RULE BRITANNIA. The words of this na- 
tional song form part of the masque entitled Afred, 
the joint production of- James Thomson and David 
Mallet, which was fii-st performed before Frederick, 
prince of Wales, at CHefden House, 1st August, 1740. 
The music of the masque was written by Dr. A-ne, 
but various authorities hint that the air of this patri- 
otic ode is an adaptation of one of the movements of 
a now neglected work of Handel’s. 

RULE NISI, in English law, a term denoting the 
first step in an interlocutory application to the court, 
such as an application for a new trial. The party 
who takes the initiative generally moves ex parte for 
an order of the court that something shall be done, 
unless the opposite party within a certain time, 
usually three or six days, show cause why the thing 
proposed should not be done. The party obtaining 
a rule nisi sends a copy of it to the opposite party, 
who is bound at the time appointed to offer some 
good reason why the thing should not be done, and 
if the cause is deemed insufficient, the rule is made 
absolute, which means that the opposite party must 
do the thing demanded, otherwise he will be liable 
to fine or imprisonment, according to the nature of 
the case. 

RULE OF FAITH, in polemical theolog 3 q the 
term applied to what is considered the code from 
which the Christian faith is to be derived. The 


Reformers held that the Scriptures alone could be 
safely accepted as a rule of faith. Roman Catholics, 
while admitting that the Bible alone is the true rule 
of faith, hold that the traditions of the church, con- 
tained in the writings of the fathers, the decrees of 
councils, and the decretals of the popes, are a deposi- 
tary^ of the teaching of our Lord, less accessible cer- 
tainly, but when unanimous not less binding than 
the feble itself. Protestants acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Christ, his apostles, and all inspired Alters, 
but deny that any doctrine not contained in the 
Scriptures has any binding authority. Certain 
members of the English Church admit what they 
call the consent of the fathers as an authoritative 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

RULE OF THREE, in arithmetic, caUed by 
some authors the golden ride, is an anpHcation of 
the doctrine of proportion to arithmetical purposes, 
and is divided into two cases, simple and compound; 
now frequently termed simple and compound prapoi*- 
tion . — Simple rule of three, or simple proportion, is 
when from three given quantities a fourth is required 
to be found, that shall have the same proportion to 
the given quantity of the same name, as one of the 
other quantities has to that of the same name Ath 
itself. This rule is by some authors divided into two 
cases, namely, the rule of three direct and the rule of 
three inverse; but this distinction is unnecessaiy, and 
the two cases are now generally given under one 
head by the best modern authors; but as they are 
stiH retained by others it \vill not be aniiss to point 
out the distinction. The rule of three direct, is when 
more requires more, or less requires less, as in this 
example: ‘If three men ^vill perform a piece of work, 
as, for instance, dig a trench 48 yai-ds long, in a 
certain time, how many yards vnll twelve men dig 
in the same time!’ where it is obvious, that the more 
men there are employed, the more work AU they 
perform, and, therefore, in this instance, more re- 
quires more. Again, ‘If six men dig 48 yards in a 
given time, how much will three men dig in the same 
time? Here less requires less, for the less men there 
are employed the less ^viU be the work that is per- 
formed by them; and all questions that are in this 
class are said to be in the rule of three direct. — ^The 
rule of thi-ee inverse, is when more requires less, or 
less requires more, as in this case: ‘If six men dig a 
certain quantity of trench in fourteen hours, how 
many hours wall it require for twelve men to dig the 
same quantity? or thus, ‘ If six men perfonn a piece 
of work m seven hours, how long will three men be 
in performing the same Avork? These cases are both 
in the inverse rule; for in the fikst more requires less, 
that is, twelve men being more than six, they wall 
require less time to perform the same work; and in 
the latter, the number of men being less, they will 
require a longer time. All questions of this class are 
said to belong to the rule of three inverse. These 
two cases, how'ever, as we before observed, may be 
brought imder one general rule, as follow's: — Rule. 
Of the three given terms, set dowm that which is of 
the same kind Ath the answer tow^ards the right 
hand; and then consider, from the natoe of the 
question, whether the answer wall be more or less 
than this term. Then, if the answer is to be greater, 
place the less of the other twm terms on the left, and 
the remaining term in the middle; but if it is to be 
less, place the greater of these two terms on the left, 
and the less in the middle; and in both cases mul- 
tiply the second and third terms together, and divide 
the product by the first term for the answ^er, which 
w’ill always be of the same denomination as the thii'd 
terai. If the first and second terms consist of dif- 
ferent denominations they must both be reduced to 
the ' same, and if the third term be a compound 
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number it is generally more convenient to reduce it 
to the lowest denomination contained in it. 

RUM, the distilled liquor obtained from the 
fermented juice of the sugar-cane or molasses. The 
following is the process emi)lo 3 ^ed in Jamaica: — The 
materials for fermentation are molasses ; scummings 
of the hot cane- juice, or sometimes raw cane-liquor; 
lees, or dunde?' as it is called (derived from former 
distillations) ; and water. The wort, or liquor before 
fermentation, is made by adding, say, to 1000 gallons 
of d under 120 gallons of molasses, 720 gallons of 
scummings, and 160 gallons of water, so that the 
liquid may contain fi’om 12 to 16 per cent of 
saccharine. The fermentation, which is produced 
principally by the fresh cane- juice present in the 
mixture, then proceeds uniformlj'- for a space of 
from nine to fifteen daj^s, according to circumstances. 
When the liquid has nearly reached its maximum 
degree of thinness it is pumped into the still, and 
heat applied until all the spirit has run off. The 
first spirit, called loio wines, is rectified in a smaller 
still. It is usually distilled at about fort}’’ per cent 
over proof. Rum owes its flavour to a volatile oil 
and butyric acid, a fact which has been taken 
advantage of to prepare a butyric compound called 
essence of rum to enable the spirit-dealer to manu- 
facture a fictitious rum from malt or molasses spirit. 
The colour is usually imparted after distillation by 
adding burnt sugar or caramel. Pine-apple rum is 
a finer quality of ordinary rum, into the puncheons 
containing which sliced pine-apples have been intro- 
duced. The duty on rum imported into Great 
Britain is lOs. lOr^. per gallon if from British pos- 
sessions and from the country of its in’oduction ; if 
not from the country of its production 6cZ. additional 
is charged. The annual imports of rum into the 
United Kingdom amount to between 6 and 7 millions 
of 2 )roof gallons, three-fourths from British Guiana 
and Jamaica. 

RUM, an island of Scotland, in the county of 
Inverness, one of the Inner Hebrides, about 6 miles 
south of the Isle of Skye. It is of somewhat 
irregular form, and about 18 or 20 miles in circum- 
• f erence. It consists of a gi'oup of high hills rising 
out of the sea, scarcely diversified by an intervening 
valley ; most of the hills are rough and craggy, and 
only about 6 per cent of the area is under cultivation. 
About the middle of the island are several lakes, 
some of them abounding in small trout. The coast 
is bold and rocky, particularly on the south and west, 
where it is faced with one continued rampart of 
rock. During the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century Rum was a large sheei^-farm, but most of 
the surface is now a deer-forest. Bop. (1901), 149. 

RUMANIA. See Roumania. 

RUMELIA, or Ru^iiiLi (land of the Romans), a 
Conner political division of Turkey in Europe, com- 
prising ancient Thrace and part of Macedonia. 

RUMELIA, Eastern, a province of European 
Turkey' established, with administrative autonomy, 
by the treaty of Berlin, 1878, but now united vdtb 
Bulgaria, and known also as Southern Bulgaria. It 
is bounded on the north by the Balkan range, on the 
east by the Black Sea, on the south by a line begin- 
ning at Cape Seit}m about lat. 42° 20' N. and pro- 
ceeding west-south-west to the Rhodope Mountains, 
and on the west by the watershed between the 
Maritza and the Karasu. Originally it was arranged 
that the pro vince was to be under the direct political 
and military authority of the sultan, but it was to 
be administered by a Christian governor-general 
appointed for five yeai’S by the Borte, subject to the 
apjjroval of the European powers. ' This arrange- 
ment took effect and continued for a few yeai\s, but 
in 1885 the government was overturned by a popular 


movement and a union with Bulgaria carried out, 
in which the Borte has acquiesced. The capital 
is Bhilippopolis. The area is 13,700 square miles, 
and the pop. in 1900 was 1,091,854. 

RUMFORD, Benjamin Thompson, Count, was 
born in North Woburn, Massachussets, on March 
26, 1753. He acquired when young a knowledge of 
physics by the aid of the professor of that science in 
Harvard College, Cambridge, U.S. He then em- 
ployed himself as a teacher, till in 1772 he was raised 
to independence by an advantageous marriage, when 
he became a major in the militia of his native pro- 
vince ; and when the war took place between Great 
Britain and her colonies his local knowledge enabled 
him to render services of importance to the English 
commanders. He went to England, and as a- re- 
ward for his services obtained a situation in the 
foreign office under Lord George Germain. He 
became under-secretary for the colonies in 1780, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed lieutenant-colonel 
of the king’s American Dragoons. Returning to 
England in 1783, he retired on half-pay. In 1784 he 
was knighted and went to the Continent. Througli 
the recommendation of the Brince of Zweibrilcken 
(afterwards King of Bavaria) he entered into the 
service of the reigning Elector-palatine and Duke of 
Bavaria, when he effected many important and use- 
ful reforms in both the civil and military depart- 
ments of the state. As the reward of his success he 
received from the sovereign of Bavaria various orders 
of knighthood, was made a lieutenant-general, and 
created Count Rumford, the title being chosen by 
himself from the name of his wife’s native town 
(now Concord). He left Bavaria in 1795, and re- 
turned to England, where he employed himself in 
making experiments on the nature and application 
of heat, and on other subjects of economical and 
philosophical research. Among the objects which 
engaged his attention was the search for a remedy 
for smoky chimneys, which at that time formed one 
of the greatest nuisances in the country; and he 
.succeeded in discovering the principles upon which 
fireplaces and chimneys have since been constructed. 
He likewise suggested the plan and assisted in the 
foundation of the Royal Institution, which led to 
other establishments of a similar description. In 
1802 he removed to Baris, where he took up his 
residence ; and, his wife being dead, he married the 
widow of the celebrated Lavoisier; but the union 
proved unfortunate, and a separation ere long took 
place. Count Rumford then retired to a country 
house at Auteuil, about 4 miles from Baris, and 
there devoted his time to the embellishment of his 
domain and to the cultivation of chemistry and 
experimental philosophy. He died August 25, 1814, 
leaving by his first wife a daughter, wdio resided 
chiefly at Concord, in the United States Count 
Rumford was by no means a man of extensive learn- 
ing; but he was familiar with the discoveries and 
improvements of contemporary science, and the in- 
dustry and perseverance with which he pursued his 
inquiries enabled him to make some considerable 
additions to our knowledge of chemistry and prac- 
tical philosophy. An edition of his works in five 
vols., Avith memoir by G. G. Ellis, was published 
at Bhiladelphia in 1870-75. 

RUMINANTS, or Rui\iinantta, a well-defined 
group of Mammals, distinguished as a group by the 
following characters : — In most no incisor or canine 
teeth exist in the u])per jaw, the place of these teeth 
being supplied by a hardened or callous pad of gum, 
against which the lower incisors bi te. Six incisors exist 
in the lower jaw. Canines are always i^resent in the 
lower jaw, and are usually inclined forwards and 
towards the incisors, which they nearly resemble in 
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form. The general number of lower canine teeth is two. 
The molar and prsemolar teeth number six on each side 
of each jaw, and possess flattened cro^^ms topped by 
two double folds of enamel of an irregular crescentic 
shape. The stomach is of compound nature — that is, 
exhibits a differentiation into compartments, usually 
four in number. The cJBCum is of large size. The 
placenta (which see) is in the main cotyledonary ^ and 
in all cases non- deciduate. The camels have a diffuse 
placentation, and are exceptions, along with several 
other Ruminant forms (for example, Tragulidce^ or 
so-called Music-deers), to the general rule of placen- 
tation among Ruminantia. The feet in Ruminants 
.axe ‘cloven,’ that is, the foot consists of two toes 
encased in hoofs, and from their symmetrical nature 
presenting the well-known ‘ cleft ’ appearance. These 
functional toes in Ruminants are the third and fourth, 
and two rudimentary toes may or may not be present, 
and placed on the back of the foot (as in Oavicornia), 
in addition to the two developed toes. The meta- 
carpal bones of the functional toes of the fore-feet, 
and the metatarsal bones of those of the hind limbs, 
are ossified together to form the single ‘cannon’ 
bone. Horns are present in the majority of Rumin- 
ants, and are developed in pairs. The bony supports 
or ‘ cores ’ of the horns consist of processes or out- 
gro^vths of the frontal bones, except in the Giraffes. 

The most marked exceptions to these general 
characters of Ruminants are presented by the Camels, 
by the Moschidce, or Musk-deer family, and by 
several of the true Deers. Thus in their dentition 
the Camels and Llamas, forming examples of the 
family Camelidse, show two canine-like upper incisors, 
and two upper canine-teeth as well. The canines in 
these forms are further distinct from the incisors. The 
prffimolars in the Camels number four in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, and the molars exist to 
the usual number of six in each jaw. In the Llamas 
the pr^molars and molars together number fourteen 
in all. The differences in placentation have already 
been referred to. Among the Deers the group Trayu- 
lidce, generally united with the genus Mosehus, or that 
of the true Musk-deer, possess two canines in both 
jaws; and the upper canines are generally developed 
to form tusks. The Mimtjac {0. Muntjac), included 
in the family of the ti-ue Deer (Cervidse), possesses 
also two prominent canine teeth in the upper jaw. 

Regarding the zoological position of the Rumi- 
nantia as a group, it may be noted that in former 
systems of Mammalian classification these forms were 
usually considered to represent a distinct and sej^ai’ate 
order, just as no doubt they constitute of them- 
selves a natural group with sufficiently defined boun- 
daries. In relation, however, to other and allied 
Mammalian forms, modern taxonomists rightly re- 
cognize other points in which the Ruminants, whilst 
preseiudng their individuality as a group, become 
related to neighbouring groups of more or less dis- 
tinct kind. And accordingly, in the most recent of 
Mammalian classifications the Ruminantia are classi- 
fied as a subdivision of the gi*eat order of the XJngu- 
lata or ‘Hoofed’ Quadrupeds. (SeellNGULATA.) This 
order is divisible into the Rerissodactyla or ‘ uneven- 
toed’ foims, and the Aifiodactyla, or those possessing 
nn even number of digits; and the latter section in 
turn is divided into the gToups Non-i^nninantia or 
Omnivora (Pigs, Hippopotami, &c.) and Ruminantia. 
Ruminants are therefore ArtiodactyleIJngulata, and 
are represented by five families. These are the 
Camelida3 or Camels, the MoschidjE (or Tragulidje) 
or Musk-deers, the Cervidaj or True Deers, the 
CamelopardalidjB or Giraffes, and the Cavicornia, 
or Sheep, Oxen, Goats, and Antelopes. 

The structure of the stomach offers the chief point 
of interest in considering the general relations of this 


group. The Ruminant stomach presents us with a 
compound form of that organ, its four compartments, 
although popularly spoken of as separate ‘stomachs,’ 
being merely subdivisions of the one and single 
organ. The stomach of such a familiar Ruminant 
as the ox or sheep consists firstly of a large com- 
partment — the largest of the ‘stomachs’ — ^known 
as the rumen or 'paunch (see d, figure 6, of plate at 
Gngulata). This cavity presents the appearance 
in its lining membrane of a number of closely-set 
villi, papillje, or small prominences. In the Camels 
the inner surface of the paunch is subdivided into 
a number of cells or pouches for the recej^tion of 
water, these cells being generally arranged in two 
groups. 'I’he rumen of ordinary Ruminants com- 
municates by an aperture of variable uddth with the 
second coinjjartment of the stomach, known as the 
reticulum^ or popularly as the honey-comh (c). This 
latter name has been applied to the cavity from the 
fact that its mucous or lining membrane is disposed 
to form folds or cells of hexagonal shape, which in a 
rough way resemble the disposition of the cells in 
a honey -comb. The third chamber is kno^vn as 
the 2 ^salterium (that is the psalm-book) or manyplics 
(6), and receives its name from its lining memlDrane 
being arranged in longitudinal plaits or folds (la- 
mellce), inclosing clefts between them, somewhat 
resembling the leaves of a book. A narrow opening 
places the reticulum or second stomach in communi- 
cation with the psalterium. The fourth compartment 
is named the ahomasus or rennet (e). This division 
is of slender elongated form, and its mucous mem- 
brane, in addition to being of soft vascular character, 
is glandular in structure and secretes the gastric 
juice. Functionally regarded, therefore, and from 
this latter fact, the abomasus is to be considered the 
true digestive cavity of the Ruminant, in which solu- 
tion of the food takes place. 

The general morphology of this compound organ, 
and its relations to the single and simple stomach of 
other INIammalia, may be readily enough traced. The 
paunch and reticulum thus correspond to the cardiac, 
cesophageal, or anterior portion of the ordinary stom- 
ach; whilst the psalterium and abomasus together 
correspond to the pylonc, hinder, or intestinal ex- 
tremity or half of the .stomach. The oesophagus or , 
gullet opens midway between the paunch and reti- 
culum, and the edges of its opening are elevated into 
distinct muscular rugae or folds. These folds run in 
a parallel direction along the roof or upper border of 
the reticulum to the opening into the psalterium or 
third cavity; and when the edges of these folds are 
brought into appo.sition a canal is thus formed which 
placesi the gullet in direct communication with the 
psalterium, and thus cuts off the connection of the 
gullet with the reticulum. 

In the process of feeding the grass and herbage is 
rapidl}’^ cropped off by the action of the lower incisors 
pressing against the hardened gum of the upper jaw. 
The food mixed with saliva is swallowed, and passes 
into the paunch, in which it appears to be simply 
moistened, but not materially altered in composition. 
The food next passes into the reticulum or second 
compartment. This latter di\dsion by some autho- 
rities has been regarded as possessing the function, in 
virtue of its honeycomb -lilce structure, of moulding 
the food into pellets or small boluses, in which form 
it could be readily returned to the mouth for remas- 
tication. This view is denied by others, who maintain 
that a sudden sharp contraction of the diaphragm or 
midriff suffices to drive the contents of the rumen and 
reticulum against the aperture of the gullet, which 
dilates or opens, and receives ascertain cpiantity of 
the sodden fodder. The aperture of the gullet now 
closes, and the mass of food contained udthin the 
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guUet is propelled upwards into the mouth. In this 
latter view, therefore, the bolus of food sent back to 
the mouth at each act is regulated and determined 
simply by the amount of fodder which the cardiac 
and dilated end of the gullet can contain, and not 
by any special moulding action of the cells of the 
man^^plies. 

The reversed action of the oesophageal muscles 
suffices for the return of the food to the mouth, such 
an action being imitated in essential detail in the 
act of vomiting. The return of the food may be 
observed by watching a Ruminant; the movement 
of the Hanks and abdominal region, together with 
the movement of the throat, showing that substances 
are being propelled upwards into the mouth. jNIas- 
tication of the food is now effected by a land of 
rotatory motion, the lower jaw thus giving a first 
stroke, for example, from left to right, and the rotary 
motion continuing persistently afterwards from right 
to left, or in the opposite direction to the first move- 
ment of the jaws. In the Camels the motion of the 
jaws is said to be simply one from side to side. 

After being thus thoroughly masticated and re- 
mixed wdth saliva, the food is once again swallowed. 
Meanwhile the liquid parts of the food may have 
passed directly to the psalterium from the reticulum, 
through the aperture affieady mentioned as existing 
between these cavities. But on the remasticated 
fodder being swallowed for the second time, it is 
directed (by the closure of the grooves or folds which 
exist at the opening of the gullet, along the upper 
border of the reticulum) at once into the psalterium 
or third chamber. The remasticated food thus passes 
directly into the third stomach, and not into the first, 
as before. At this stage the food has become finely 
divided, and the psalterium, through the disposition 
in folds of its lining membrane, is adapted for further 
straining off and reducing the food to a homogeneous 
condition suitable for true digestion and solution in 
the fourth stomach, to which it gradually passes 
from the psalterium. The latter chamber may doubt- 
less of itself absorb the fluid parts of the food whilst 
transmitting the solids to the rennet. 

Regarding the subsidiary and concomitant features 
of this interesting process, it may be noted that when 
the free action of the abdominal muscles is impeded 
or prevented, rumination cannot be performed, and 
the same result follows when the action of the dia- 
phragm is interfered with. The paunch and reti- 
culum are never, even under starvation, thoroughly 
emptied of fodder by the process of rumination, in 
so far as the returning of the food to the mouth is 
concerned. Solids, when swallowed, may pass indif- 
ferently into the paunch or reticulum, and a mixture 
of the contents of these first and second cavities 
appears to be normally carried on through the peri- 
staltic action of their Avails. Fluids Avffien swalloAA’-ed 
appear to find their way into either the paunch, reti- 
culum, psalterium, or fourth stomach. In the young 
or newly-bom Ruminant the first, second, and third 
compartments exist in an imdeveloped condition, and 
food at first passes at once into the fourth chamber. 

As in all vegetable feeders the alimentary canal 
of Ruminants is remarkable for its great relatiA’-e 
length. In the Antelopes, Deer, and Camels the 
proportion between the length of the digestive tract 
and that of the body is regarded as 12 to 1; in the 
sheep it is as 28 to 1 ; and in oxen as 22 to 1. In a 
giraffe OAven found the intestine alone to measure over 
134 feet in length. Concretions consisting of masses 
of hair, plant-tissues, &c., not unfrequently occur in 
the Ruminant paunch and reticulum; and the con- 
cretions knoAvn as Bezoar stones (see Bezoar), and 
found in the stomachs, &c., of certain ruminants, are 
celebrated. 


-RUNCIMAN. 

RUMINATION, the faculty possessed by some 
Mammals of ‘ chewing the cud’ — tliat is, of returning 
the food to the mouth from the stomach for the pur- 
pose of being remasticated, prior to its undergoing 
the final changes incidental to digestion. The group 
of animals in Avhich this poAver is most typically 
exemplified is that of the Ruininantia; but it appears 
higlily probable that Mammals included in other 
and distinct divisions of the mammalian class may 
possess the faculty of rumination in a more or less 
perfect degree; for example, some hlarsupials. Soie 
also Ruahnants. 

RUMP PARLIAMENT is the name by Avhich 
the remains of the Long Parliament Avas knoAvn 
after the expulsion of the majority of its members 
by the army of CroniAvell, December 6, 1648. It 
having been decided by a majority of the House 
of Commons that the concessions made by Charles I. 
in the Treaty of NeAvport Avere a ground of settle- 
ment, Oliver CromAvell, Avho Avished for the condem- 
nation of the king, despatched tAvo regiments under 
the command of Colonel Pride to coerce the House. 
In discharge of the resolution of the army that ‘ none 
might be permitted to pass into the House but such 
as continued faithful to the public interests ’ Colonel 
Pride, Avhose regiment Avas stationed so as to block 
up all the entrances to the House of Commons, 
furnished himself Avith a list of the names of the 
members against Avhom the sentence of exclusion 
Avas passed, and as each approached prohibited him 
from entering. Forty-one members AA^ere placed 
under temporary restraint, and 160 ordered to their 
homes. Only sixty Avere admitted, aU Auolent Inde- 
pendents, and these constituted the rxmp after the 
clearance Avrought by Pride's purge, as it Avas called. 
This assembly, in conjunction Avdth the anny, brought 
about the arraignment, trial, and condemnation of 
Charles I. It Avas forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, 
April 20, 1653, for presuming to make a stand against 
certain demands of the army. Twice after this it 
Avas reinstated, but both times only for a brief period, 
and finally, on the 16th March, 1660, it solemnly 
decreed its oAvn dissolution. 

RUM SHRUB, a land of concentrated cold punch, 
prepared Avith rum, orange and lemon juice, sugar, 
and Avater. The following is one of the many receipts 
favoured by the makers of this beverage. Rum, 
1 gallon; orange and lemon juice, of each 1 pint; 
peels of tAvo oranges and of one lemon; digest for 
Wenty-four hours and strain, and add 4 lbs. of Avhite 
sugar dissolved in 5 pints of Avater. In a fortnight 
decant the clear liquor for use. The substitution of 
a little brandy for a portion of the rum is regarded 
by some as an improvement. 

RUNCIMAN, Alex^vnder, a painter of consider- 
able note, Avas the son of a builder in Edinburgh, Avhere 
he Avas born in the year 1736. Having shown’ in his 
earliest years a decided inclination for draAving he was 
placed at fourteen under the care of Messrs. John and 
Robert Nonde, house-painters, the fonner of Avhom 
used to adorn the mantle-pieces of the houses Avhich 
he was employed to paint Avith landscapes of his own, 
Avhich were then deemed respectable productions, and 
of which many a specimen is still preserA’-ed in the 
houses of the Old ToAvn of Edinburgh. The youth 
devoted himself entirely to his art; and Avhen the 
academy for rearing young artists Avas commenced at 
G-lasgow by the brothers Foulis he became one of its 
pupils. He soon acquired considerable local fame for 
his landscapes, but failed entirely to make a living by 
them. Despairing of success in this branch of art he 
commenced historical painting; and in 1766 he visited 
Italy, Avhere he met Fuseli, whose enthusiastic char- 
acter matched aptly Avith his oAvn. He spent five 
years in Rome assiduously studying and copying the 
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Italian masters; and in 1771 returned to his native 
country mth powers considerably increased, while 
his taste, formerly over-luxuriant and wild, had experi- 
enced a corresponding improvement. Just at that 
time a vacancy had occurred in the mastership of 
a public institution called the Trustees’ Academ}'; 
and the place, to which was attached a salary of 
£120, then a sufficient income in Scotland, was 
offered to and accepted by Eunciman. Being thus 
secured in the means of subsistence he applied his 
vacant time to historical painting, and produced a 
considerable number of specimens, which were regarded 
\vith much favour, not only in his native counti-y, but 
also in England, where several of them were exhibited. 
Among his best-known productions may be mentioned 
Macbeth and Banquo, in a landscape; a Eriar, in a 
landscape; Job in Distress; Samson Strangling the 
Lion; Figure of Hope; St. Margaret Landing in 
Scotland, and her Marriage to Malcolm Canmore, in 
Dunfermline Abbey; Christ Talldng to the Woman 
of Samaria ; Agiappina Landing with the Ashes of 
Germanicus ; the Princess Nausicaa Surprised by 
Ulysses; Andromeda; Sigismunda Weeping over the 
Heart of Tancred; the Ascension, painted on the 
ceiling over the altar of the Episcopal chapel in the 
Cowgate, Edinburgh; the Prodigal Son (for which 
Eergusson the poet was the study); and the paint- 
ings in Ossian’s Hall at Penicuik, executed at the 
request of Sir J. Clerk, in whom he found a generous 
patron. The work last mentioned was the chef-cVoiuvre 
of Eunciman. The principal scenes are twelve in 
number, referring to the most strildng passages in 
Ossian’s Poems. The task was one of no small magni- 
tude, but the painter dreamed of rivalling the famed 
Sistine chapel, and laboured at his work 'svith only too 
much enthusiasm. In consequence of ha\dng to 
paint so much in a recumbent posture, and perhaps 
denying himself that exercise wliich the bodily frame 
demands, he contracted a malady which carried him 
slowly to the grave. He died October 21, 1785, 
dropping down suddenly on the street when about 
to enter his lodgings. Eunciman was remarkable 
for candour and simplicity of manners, and possessed 
a happy talent for conversation. Among his asso-^ 
ciates were Eobertson, Hume, Lord Karnes, and 
Lord Monboddo. 

EUNCOEH, a sea -port town of England, in 
Cheshire, on the left bank of the Mersey, 1 2 miles E.s.E. 
of Liverpool. It has a town-hall and public hall, in | 
addition to the usual churches and schools. The Lon- ' 
don and North-Western Eailway to Liverpool here 
crosses the Mersey by a magnificent lattice bridge. 
The town has several boat-building yards, roperies, 
tanneries, besides soap, chemical, and other works. It 
has spacious docks, communicating mth the Mersey 
by a gateway .50 feet in width, and furnished -with 
all the modern appliances for the loading and unload- 
ing of ships. It has also a custom-house, and every 
requisite for an extensive and rapidly increasing trade. 
Euncorn is on the new Manchester Canal (which see), 
and its docks are connected with it, thus giring it an 
improved access for large vessels. Excellent stone is 
obtained from quarries here. Pop. in 1881, 15,133; 
in 1891, 20,050; in 1901, 16,491. 

EUNIC ALPBLAEET. This alphabet, peculiar 
to the ancient northern tribes of Europe (Germans 
and Scandinavians), is considered by some scholars 
to have existed before the Christian era; by others 
to have originated later. The similarity of a fev/ 
Eunic characters to corresponding Ptoman ones proves 
nothing, as it prevails nith but a few of them; more- 
over, the Eunic alphabet has but sixteen characters;- 
and this limited number is hardly reconcilable mth the 
idea of the Scandinavians having boiTowed it from 
the Eomans. Frederick von Schlegel advances the 
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hypothesis that the Phoenicians, navigating in early 
antiquity to the coasts of the Baltic, might have 
carried the art of writing to those northern regions, 
and that the Eunic grew out of the Phoenician char- 
acters, and was preserved by the priests, and employed 
by them for the purposes of magic. The similarity 
of a few of the Eunic signs to those of the Eomans 
might be explained by the fact that the Eomans 
themselves received their characters from an eastern 
source. The fact that in Spain and other countries 
in the south-west of Europe remains of the Eunic 
and Eunic stones (tomb-stones, landmarks, &c.) are 
met with is to be explained from the influx of the 
tribes of ancient Germany and Scandinaria into 
those countries at the time of the general migi’ation 
of nations. W. C. Grimm, in his Ueber Deutsche 
Eunen (Gottingen, 1821), endeavours to show that 
the Germans had probabl}’- in ante-historic times 
characters of more than accidental similarity to those 
of the Greek and other alphabets, and that the 
German Eunic, properly so called (that of the Saxons 
of the Northern Elbe), is between the ancient northern 
(Scandinavian) Eunic and the Anglo-Saxon; so that 
the German Ilunic originated from the former and 
produced the latter. The word rune he derives, as 
Mone does, from runen (that is, to make a slight 
incision or scratch). According to Dahlmann and 
Kopp the northern runes are of later origin than is 
generally supposed. The Eunic codices are proved 
to be of less antiquity than some written m com- 
mon characters. Langebeck found in 1753 that 
none of the numerous Eunic -writings in Gothland 
reached back farther than the year 1200 of our era; 
the latest were of the year 1449. The Eunic letters 
and inscriptions are usually divided into three classes 
— the Scandinavian or Norse, the German, and the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Norse Eunic alphabet, the oldest 
of these, consisted of sixteen characters, as follows: — 


Fe. 

Ur. 

Thurs. 

Os. 

Keid. 

Kann. 

Hagl. 

Naud. 

V 

h 

!> 


k 

1' 


K 

i 

u 

th 

0 

r 

k 

h 

n 

Is. 

Ar. 

Sol. 

Tyr. 

Bidrk. 

Laugr. 

Madr. 

Yr 

1 

A 

H 

t 

& 


T 

k 

I 

a 

8 

t 

b 

1 

m 

j 


From this it will be seen that there were no letters 
corresponding to our d, e, y, p, y, v, w, x, z. Hence 
the sign of h served also for y, t for d, b for p, and 
u and y for v; o was expressed by a zq and e by i, a, 
ia, or ai. A few additional letters were afterwards 
added to make up for the deficiencies of the alphabet; 
but it found a fuller development among the Germans 
and Anglo-Saxons, the latter of whom extended the 
alphabet to embrace forty characters. As the Eunic 
characters were intimately associated with the prac- 
tice of magic arts this accounts for their proscrip- 
tion by the early Christian Church, though evidence 
has been found to show that the Cliristians in England 
at least used them for inscriptions. See Stephen’s 
Handbook of Eunic Monuments (1884), Old Nor- 
thern Eunic Monuments (three vols. 1866-68-84), of 
which the preceding is an epitome, and The Eunes: 
Wience came They? (1894); Isaac Ta3dor’s Greeks 
and Goths: a Study on the Eunes (1879), and The 
Alphabet (1883); Wimmer’s Die Euneninschrift 
(1887); &c. — Runic icands were -willow wands in- 
scribed -^rith mysterious characters, and used by the 
heathen tribes of the north of Europe in the per- 
formance of magic ceremonies 
EUNJEET SINGH, King of Lahore, was born 
at Gugaranwala, 60 miles west of Lahore, Novem- 
ber 2, 1780. His grandfather, Churruth Singh, had 
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from a humble sphere raised himself by his daring 
^xploits to be the sirdar or chief of Sookur Chukea, 
in the Punjab, while his father, Maha Singh, con- 
siderably extended the territorj’- bequeathed him. 
When twelve years of age Bunjeet lost his father, 
and the government was intrusted dm’ing his minority 
to his mother. This woiran was still young and 
handsome, and given to a rather irregular mode of 
life. Pier ambition, coupled no doubt with the in- 
stigations of her paramour, Lukput Singh, led her to 
seek to supplant her son, to which end she used all 
the methods she could to corrupt him, and so incapa- 
citate him from tbe discharge of his duties as his 
father’s successor. She in part succeeded with her 
scheme of coiTupting his mind, but it had not the 
anticipated result; for at the age of seventeen he 
assumed the absolute control of affairs himself, and 
his mother dying suddenly about the same time, it 
was rumoured that he had poisoned her. His career 
of ambition now commenced. In 1799, having ren- 
dered important services to the Shah of Afghanistan 
in his invasion of the Punjab, that prince granted 
him the possession of Lahore, which he had taken 
from the Sildi sirdars. The northei-n provinces of 
India were at that time in the hands of a multitude 
of petty independent princes. Against these Kunjeet 
Singh turned his arms, and each year saw one or 
more of them, either by force or b}'^ policy, subjugated 
to his rising power. Ho tlius greatly extended his 
sway, and by the ^mar 1809 had succeeded in forming 
a considerable state. These ceaseless conquests alarmed 
the Sildi chiefs established between the Satlej and 
the J umna, and they had recourse to the English for 
protection. The governor-general sent an envoy to 
Lahore, and matters were amicably arranged: the 
Eunjeet was to abandon aU pretensions to feudal 
authority over the Sildis in question, while the British 
government renounced all claims to the territories of 
llunjeet situated to the north of the Satlej. This 
was the only occasion on which llunjeet came into 
hostile contact with the British. So struck was 
he with the discipline and liravery of the troops that 
escorted the envoy, that from that time he made 
strenuous efforts to organize his army after the 
European model, in which he was greatly assisted 
by the foreign omcers he induced to enter his service. 
In 1812 he succeeded in organizing the whole of the 
■Pimjab into one sovereignty, and proclaimed him- 
self rajah. About this time two dispossessed rulers 
of Afghanistan sought his assistance, and as one of 
them was jjossessed of the celebrated Koh-i-mlr, now 
the property of the English crown, Eunjeet, who 
coveted this diamond, made it the price of his assist- 
ance. Having to his other conquests added that of 
the important town of Multan in 1817, and of the 
rich city of Cashmere in 1819, he then assumed the 
title of maharajah^ or king of kings. In 1822 he 
received into his army two French officers, Allard 
and Ventura, who had served under Hapoleon, and 
by their aid he was enabled to complete the recon- 
struction of his aimy. He now sought to extend his 
dominion to the west of the Indus, and in 1829 suc- 
ceeded in taking from the Alghans the province of 
Peshawur. Some ^mars before his death his army 
consisted of 66,000 men, of whom 36,000 were infan- 
try organized into regular regiments. His kingdom 
extended from the .Satlej to the Indus, and from 
Cashmere to Multan, a district which comprised a 
population of about 20,000,000, and yielded a con- 
siderable revenue. Though the maharajah and the 
British regarded each other with feelings of mutual 
jealousy, the amicable relations subsisting between 
them were never ruptured. In 1836 his army was 
totally defeated by the Afghans, but in spite of these 
. reverses he preserved his authority over his subjects 


to the last. He died June 27, 1839, his health having 
been undermined by the excesses in which he fre- 
quently indulged. He was totally uneducated, being 
unable even to read or write; but the energy of his 
administration and his moderation are without parallel 
in the history of eastern despots. 

EHHNINGf. See Locomotion (Anim^vl). 

EUNNYMEDE, in England, the celebrated mea- 
dow where the conference was held, June lo, 1215, 

. between J ohn and the English barons, in which the 
former was compelled to sign Magna Charta and the 
Charta de Foresta. (See John.) It is 5 miles east 
of Windsor, in Surrey, lying along the right bank of 
the Thames, and is now divided into several inclo- 
sures. 

EIJPEE is tbe name of a silver coin current in 
India. The sterling value of this coin used to be 
2s., but owing to the depreciation of silver it has of 
late years been not much more than Is. (See India 
— Money J Weights^ and Measures.) A rupee equals 
16 annas; J, and J- rupee are also coined in 
:s liver. 

EUPEET, or Egbert of Bavaria, Prince, the 
third son of Frederick V., elector palatine and titular 
king of Bohemia, by the Pnncess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, daughter of James I., was born in 1619, and 
becoming an exile through the misfortunes of his 
father, at the commencement of the civil war in 
England, he offered his services to his uncle, Charles I., 
and had the command of a corps of cavalry, at the 
head of which he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Edgehill in 1642, and at Chalgrove Field in Oxford- 
shire in 1643. Soon after he took Bristol, and obliged 
the enemy to raise the sieges of Newark and of York. 
He displayed his courage at Marston Moor and at 
Naseby, but his impetuosity and imprudence contri- 
buted to the disastrous result of those engagements. 
He afterwards shut himself up in Bristol; but having 
surrendered that place after a short siege to Fahfax, 
his conduct so much displeased the king that he dis- 
missed the prince from his service. In 1648, how- 
ever, he was restored to. favour, and was made com- 
mander of that part of the fleet which still adhered 
to Charles. Prince Eupert for some time carried on 
a })redatory warfare against the English; but in an 
engagement with Blake, off' the Spanish coast, he 
was worsted, and his whole squadi'on destroyed, with 
the exception of four or five ships, with which he 
escaped to the Y^est Indies, where he supported him- 
self by capturing English and Spanish merchantmen. 
He contrived at length to make his way to France, 
and joined Charles II. at the court of Versailles. 
His time was chiefly devoted to scientific studies 
till the Kestoration, when he returned to England. 
In 1666 he was appointed, in conjunction with Monlc, 
to the command of a fleet against the Hutch, and in 
the next war with Holland in 1673 wiis made adnimal 
of the fleet. In 1679 he was nominated a member 
of the new privy -council; but from that peilod he 
interfered but little in public affairs, leading a retired 
life, and spending much of his time at Windsor Castle, 
of which he was governor. Many useful inventions 
resulted from his studies, among ^vhich are the inven- 
tion of prince’s metal, and although the discovery of 
the method of engraving in mezzotinto is not due to 
him, as has been erroneously supposed, he introduced 
the art into England. He also introduced the curious 
glass ch'ops that have been named after him, Prince 
Eupert’ s drops. (See Prince Eupebt’s Hrops.) 
He was Hke'svise one of the founders and the first 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, incorporated 
in 1670. The prince died in London, November 29, 
1682. 

EXJPEET’S LANH is the name of an extensive 
territory in British America, conferred by Charles 1. 
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on Prince Bupert, and transferred to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, of which that prince was one of the 
founders, by Charles II. in 1670. The naine seems 
to have been rather vaguely used, but the territory 
may be described as having extended from the Bocky 
Mountains on the west to Labrador on the east, north 
to Lake Athabasca, and south to the United States 
boundary. Since the province of Manitoba has been 
formed/and the districts of Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, 
Alberta, Kewatin, &c., organized, the name has prac- 
tically dropped out of use, though it still gives the 
title to a bishopric, the Bishop of Bupert's Land 
residing at Winnipeg. This region, in common with 
the other parts of the Hudson's Bay Territories, was 
comprehended on its amalgamation with the Dominion 
of Canada in 1870 under the general designation of 
the North-west Territories. See North-west Ter- 
ritories. 

BUPIA, a skin disease, consisting of an eruption 
of small flattened and distinct hvllce surrounded by 
inflamed areolm, containing a serous, purulent, sani- 
ous, or dai’k bloody fluid, and foUow'ed by thick, 
dark-coloured scabs over unhealthy ulcers. Three 
varieties of this disease are described, Rupia simpleXj 
~R. prominenSj and R, esrharotica. Rupia simplex 
commonly appears on the legs, sometimes on the 
loins or thighs, and seldom on other parts. The 
buUse are not preceded by any inflammatory symp- 
toms, vary from \ inch to 1 inch in diameter, and 
contain at first a transparent serous fluid, which soon 
becomes turbid and purulent, and dries into scabs. 
The scabs are easily removed, displaying an ulcerated 
surface underneath, and several series of these scabs 
may follow before healing sets in. In Rupia pro- 
minens the bull© are larger, the scabs thicker, and 
the ulceration deeper than in the preceding. The 
scab, which in shape sometimes resembles a limpet, 
adheres firmly, and generally requires emollient 
applications to facilitate its removal. Rupia escharo- 
tica occurs chiefly in cachectic children and infants. 
It is commonly confined to the lower extremities, and 
begins by one or two red and Hvid spots, over which 
the cuticle is soon raised by the effusion underneath 
it of a serous fluid. The bull© thus formed increase; 
the serum they contain becomes turbid, and of a 
blackish hue. A bloody and offensive sanies marks 
the surface of the sore, the edges of -which are livid, 
but not very painful. Bupia is a chronic disease; 
it is not dangerous, but is often very obstinate and 
tedious. It is not contagious, and generally attacks 
persons debilitated by old age, intemperance, bad 
living, or previous diseases, especially small-pox, 
scarlatina, and syphilis. The general treatment con- 
sists mainly in the administration of tonic decoctions, 
more especially those of cinchona, cascarilla, gentian, 
&c., with alkalies, a generous and nutritious diet, 
warm salt water and alkaline baths, &c. The local 
treatment consists chiefly of puncturing the bull© 
early, and allowing the morbid secretion to escape; 
of poulticing in order to remove the scabs, and of 
applying lotions containing nitrate of silver or nitric 
acid, or any other slightly stimulating application. 

BIJPPELMONDE, a to-wn in Belgium, in the pro- 
vince of East Elanders, 25 miles east by north of 
Grhent, near the confluence of the Buppel with the 
Scheldt. Its ancient castle, which was erected by 
the coimts of Elanders, and figures much in Elemish 
history, has been completely modernized. The port, 
though small, is commodious, and has a considerable 
trade. Gerard Mercator, the na-vigator, and author 
of the well-known projection of maps, was bom here. 
Pop. 2809. 

BUPPIN, Neu, a town in Prussia, in the pro-vince 
of Brandenburg, on the west shore of the lake of the 
same name. It is walled and well built, and has a 


church, gymnasium, lunatic asylum, and two hospitals; 
manufactures of woollens, linens, chicory, and to- 
bacco; several breweries and distilleries. The archi- 
tect Schinkel was born here. Pop. (1895), 15,527. 

BUPTUBE. See Hernia. 

BUBAL DEAN, an ancient official of the English 
church, whose office is of a temporary character, 
being exercised under an archdeacon, on the appoint- 
ment of a bishop, and held only during the lifetime 
of the person conferring it. The rural deans (who 
are parish clergy) exercise a certain supervision over 
morals and churches within the district (consisting 
of so many parishes) allotted to their charge, and 
altogether they number more than eight hundred, 
the rural deaneries being of the same number. In 
• former times, among other duties they acted as peni- 
tentiaries to receive the confessions of priests. 

BUBIK, the founder of the Bussian monarchy, 
flourished in the ninth century. Most •^VTiters con- 
sider him to have been a Varangian, of Scandi- 
navian origin, though Kostomorof has endeavoured 
to prove that he w^as a Lithuanian. But what- 
ever his nativity, it is undisputed that he came 
to Bussia about 862, accompanied . by his brothers 
Sinaf and Truvor, in compliance -with the request 
of the Slaves of Novgorod, then a divided republic. 
One of the brothers established himself at Belo- 
zersk, the other at Izborsk, while Buiilc began by 
fortifying himself in the ancient to-wn of Ladoga, 
which is at the present day a miserable -sdllage on the 
Volkof. The Novgorodians ha-ving soon, however, 
repented of having set a master over themselves, 
rose in rebellion against Bunk, and at their head -was 
one of their fellow citizens named Vadim, whose 
valour is celebrated in the ancient chronicles, and 
like-^vise in Bussian song. Burik succeeded in estab- 
lishing a dictatorship in Novgorod in 865, and is said 
to have killed Vadim with his o-v\ti handi His pos- 
sessions were soon afterwards greatly enlarged by 
the death of his brothers, whose principalities, since 
they died without issue, Burik united to Novgorod. 
In order to secure himself and his descendants in 
their newly acquired territory, he invited various 
colonies of Varangians, on w^hose devotion he could 
count, to settle in the country. Burik died peace- 
ably in 879, after a reign of seventeen years. The 
family of Burik reigned in Bussia till the death in 
1598 of Eeodor, son of Ivan the Terrible, w^hen it 
was succeeded by the closely allied house of Bo- 
manoff. 

BUSA, a genus of Cervid© or Deer, represented 
by such forms as the Sambur or Samboo of Asia 
(Rusa Aristotelis) and the Great Busa Deer {R. hip- 
pelaphus) of the Eastern Archipelago, the Axis Deer 
{Axis macvlata) or Spotted Hog-deer of Ceylon and 
India being closely allied. The genera Busa and 
Axis are the chief di-visions of the Busine sub-tribe, 
which latter group is distinguished by the horns pos- 
sessing an anterior basal snag; by the muffle not 
being separate or distinct from the muzzle, and in 
its being set high; and by the hair- tufts borne on 
the hind legs, as in the Elaphine sub-tribe. 

The Sambur Deer is a large animal, exceeding the 
Bed Deer in size. Its horns are set on a prominent 
basal piece or foot-stalk, the snag is given off at its 
cro-wn, and the tips are forked. The colour is sooty 
brown, the feet, eyebrows, and root of the tail being 
of a tan colour. The males possess prominent manes. 
These deer inhabit low-lying pastures, and swim 
w©ll. They are -vicious and bold in character. 

The Axis Deer possesses horns like those of the 
Sambur, set on stalks, the snag projecting forwards 
near the base, and the tips being deeply but simply 
forked. The colour is a golden brown; a black stripe 
runs along the spine, and the sides are spotted -with 
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white in two series or rows of spots arranged in 
obliquely-curved lines. A white streak runs across 
the haunches. In size the Axis equals the Eallow 
Deer. It is chiefly of nocturnal habits, and frequents 
the grass jungles. 

RUSH, the term applied to the different species 
of Juncus, belonging to the natural order Juncere 
(which see), which includes also the wood-rush {Zuz- 
ula) and the bog-asphodel [NarthcGiuin). The rushes 
have a giumaceous perianth of six sepals, glabrous 
filaments, tliree stigmas, and a three-celled many- 
seeded capsule. Tlie leaves are rigid, mostly roundish, 
and smooth. There are about twenty species noted 
in the British flora. The rushes may be divided into 
two classes or tribes — the rushes proper or leafless 
rushes, and the bog-sprots or bristle-leaved rushes. 
The rushes are very innutritious, and are seldom 
eaten by live stock except in cases of necessity. 
Hence rushes are of little agricultural importance. 
The most common of the leafless rushes are the 
common or globular-panicled rush (/. conglomeratus), 
the loose-panicled rush (/. effusus), and the glaucous 
or light-green rush (/. glaucus). The rushes are 
natives chiefly of cold and temperate regions. Some 
of them have been used as anthelmintics and diu- 
retics; the cellular tissue at the base of the leaves is 
sometimes eaten. The leaves are often employed to 
form matting and the bottoms of chairs, and the pith 
for the vdcks of candles or lamps. 

RUSH, Benjamin, M.D., was born on the 24th 
December, 1745 (old style), near Philadelphia. In 
1766 he went to Edinburgh to study at the univer- 
sity in that city, and took his degree of M.D. there 
in 1768. After spending a winter in London, and 
making a visit also to Erance, he returned to Phila- 
delphia, and was soon after elected professor of chem- 
istry in the College of Philadelphia (1769). He early 
identified himself with the patriotic party, and was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. In 
1777 he was appointed physician-general of the mili- 
tary hospital in the middle department; some time 
after which he published his observations on hospitals, 
army diseases, and the effects of the revolution on the 
army and people. About 1785 he planned the Phila- 
delphia dispensary, the first institution of the kind 
in the United States. In 1787 he was a member of 
the convention of Pennsylvania for the adoption of 
the federal constitution, which received his warmest 
approbation. Shortly afterwards he took leave of 
political life, and in 1789 he was made professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine in the Philadel- 
phia Medical College, and when, in 1791, the college 
was merged in the University of Pennsylvania, he 
was appointed professor of the institutes and prac- 
tice of medicine, and of clinical practice. In the 
previous year he had begun to publish his new prin- 
ciples of medicine, depending chiefly for the cure of 
diseases upon bleeding and cathartics; and these 
were more or less developed by him in his successive 
annual courses of lectures for the subsequent twenty- 
three years of his life. In 1793, when Philadelphia 
was desolated by the yeUow fever, Dr. Rush adopted 
with great success a mode of treatment of his o^vn. 
He died April 19, 1813. He was a voluminous and 
versatile writer. His medical works, the most im- 
portant of which are Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
tions, Diseases of the blind, and Medical Tracts, pro- 
cured him honours from several European sovereigns. 

RUSSELL, House of, a great English historical 
family, said to have derived its descent frorn Tur- 
stain, a Scandinavian jarl who settled in Normandy 
after its conquest by the Northmen, and became pos- 
sessed of the Castle of Rozel, near Caen. The name 
of Hugh de Rozee appears in a charter of Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror, dated 1066; and 


is also, together with that of his elder brother, on the 
roll of Battle Abbey, They both accompanied Robert 
of Normandy in the first crusade. The elder died 
there, but Hugh returned and settled in England. A 
descendant of his, John Rozel or Pv-ussell, as the 
name had now begun to be written, was Constable of 
Corfe Castle about 1221;- and another descendant, 
WILLIA3I Russell, represented Southampton in the 
fir.st Parliament of Edward II. Sir John Russell, 
a direct descendant of the last named, was speaker 
of the House of Commons in Henry VI.'s reign. A 
grandson of Sir John’s was in favour with Henry 
YIII. The lands of the Abbey at Tavistock, and of 
the dissolved monastery at Woburn, were conferred 
on him, and he was made Earl of Bedford. His son, 
the second earl, died without leaving any issue, and 
the title passed into another branch of the Russell 
family. William Russell, the fifth earl, father of 
the famous Lord William Russell (see below), was 
created Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of Bedford 
in 1694. John, fourth duke (1710-71), held office 
in the Newcastle and Grenville ministries, and was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1756-62. Erancis, fifth 
duke (1765-1802), was distinguished for his services 
to agriculture. Erancis, seventh duke (1788-1861), 
eldest brother of John, Earl Russell (see below), was 
summoned to the House of Lords in 1832, before the 
death of his father. He held no political office, but 
like most members of the family gave staunch sup- 
port to the Whigs. The ninth duke, Erancis, was 
succeeded by his son George, the tenth duke, in 
1891, and he by his brother Herbrand in 1893. A 
notable member of the family was Admiral Edward 
Russell, who distinguished himself by his victory 
over the Erench fleet at La Hogue, in 1692. 

RUSSELL, John, Earl, an eminent English 
statesman, third son of John, sixth Duke of Bedford, 
was born in London 18th August, 1792. He was 
for a short time at Westminster School, but mostly 
received his early education privately, being after- 
wards sent to Edinburgh University, where he studied 
with zeal and success under Pla3"fair and Dugald 
Stewart,' and trained himself to debate at the meet- 
ings of the Speculative Society. In July, 1813, he 
entered Parliament, and soon gained a good position 
among the politicians of the day. He early took 
up the subject of parliamentary reform, and also 
advocated the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and Roman Catholic emancipation. In 1828 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts repealed by the Wellington ministry, 
which acceded to power in 1828, and in April, 1829, 
the Catholic Relief BiU became law. When the 
Grey cabinet was formed in 1830 Lord John Russell, 
who was paymaster-general of the forces, was elected 
one of a committee of five to formulate a reform bill. 
It was brought before the House of Commons on 
the 1st of March, 1831, by Lord John Russell, and 
though he defended it clause by clause with extra- 
ordinary vigour, it was ultimatel}’’ rejected. Upon 
this the Whig ministry resigned, and an appeal was 
made to the country. The elections resulted in a 
majority favourable to the bill, which received the 
royal sanction on the 7th June, 1832. In Lord 
Melbourne’s second cabinet (1835-41) he was at first 
home secretary and then colonial secretary, and on 
the outbreak of the Canadian rebellion, by recogniz- 
ing the right of the colonists to self-government, he 
reconciled them completely to the mother country. 
Erom 1841 (in which year he became member for 
the city of London) to 1845, during the Peel ad- 
ministration, Lord John Russell led the opposition, 
but lent his influence in favour of the repeal of the 
corn- laws. In 1846 he succeeded to the premiership, 
which he field till 18ii2, his majority in Parlia- 
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ment, however, being small and uncertain. He was 
able to pass his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1851, 
prohibiting the assumption of territorial titles by 
Boman Catholic bishops, but found himself, in 1852, 
compelled to resign the seals of office into the hands 
of Lord Derby. Under the succeeding administration 
of Lord Aberdeen Bussell was foreign secretary for 
a short time. He also filled the post of lord-president 
of the council from June, 1854, to Eebruary, 1855. 
In the latter capacity, in 1854, he introduced a 
Beform Bill, which proposed to swamp the smaller 
boroughs by uniting to them other adjacent districts 
for electoral purposes. This measure he was re- 
luctantly compelled to withdraw on account of the 
war with Bussia. He was colonial secretaiy under 
Lord Palmerston in 1855, and represented Great 
Britain at the Vienna conferences; but by his mode 
of conducting the negotiations he incurred so much 
unpopularity that he found it prudent to resign his 
office (July, 1855). When Palmerston returned to 
power in 1859 Lord John again became foreign 
secretary, with a seat in the cabinet. He toolv: a 
leading part in regard to several political questions 
which now arose — among others, the oppression of 
the Poles by Bussia, the aggressive policy of the 
German powers towards Denmark, and the disputes 
between Britain and the United States as to the 
neutrality observed during the continuance of the 
civil war. He retained his seat for the city of Lon- 
don from June, 1841, till July 30, 1861, when he 
was raised to the peerage as Earl Bussell. After 
the death of Lord Palmerston, October 18, 1865, 
Earl Bussell became prime minister for the second 
time, Mr. Gladstone taldng the lead in the House of 
Commons. During the session of 1866, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone, he introduced a new Be- 
form Bill, which failing to pass the ministry resigned, 
and was succeeded by that of Lord Derby. Thence- 
forth Earl Bussell held no office in any ministry, 
though he always took an active part in promoting 
Liberal measures. He died 28th May, 1878. Erom 
an early age to near the close of his life he indulged 
in literary pursuits, and published among other works 
History of the British Constitution (1821); Essay 
on the History of the English Government (1823); 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe (1824-29); Essay 
on the Causes of the Erench Bevolution (1832) ; 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas Moore 
(1852-56); Selections from the Correspondence of 
John, Eourth Dulce of Bedford (1853-54); The Life 
and Times of Charles Eox (three vols. 1859-66); 
Selections from Speeches of Earl Bussell, 1859 to 
1865; Becollections and Suggestions, 1813-73, pub- 
lished in 1875.' 

BUSSELL, Lord William, third son of the fifth 
earl, English statesman and political martyr, was 
born in 1639. He gave himself up to the prevalent 
dissipation of the age until his marriage with Bachel, 
daughter of the Earl of Southampton (then widow 
of Lord Vaughan), which wholly reclaimed him. He 
represented the county of Bedford in four Parlia- 
ments, and being highly esteemed for patriotism and 
independence was regarded as one of the heads of 
the Whig party. In 1679, when Charles H. found 
it necessary to ingratiate himself with the Whigs, 
Lord Bussell was appointed one of the members of 
the privy-counciL He soon, however, found that his 
party was not in the king’s confidence, and the recall 
of the 'Duke of Vorlq without their concurrence, in- 
duced him to resign. Although his temper was mild 
and moderate, his fear of a Catholic succession in- 
duced him to take decisive steps in the attempt to 
exclude the Duke of York. In June, 1680, he went 
publicly to Westminster Hall, and at the Court of 
Bing’s Bench presented the duke as a recusant; and 


on the ISTovember follo-wing carried up the exclusion 
bill to the House of Lords, at the head of 200 mem- 
bers of Pailiament: The king dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, and determined thenceforward to govern with- 
out one; and arbitx’ary principles were openly avowed 
b}^ the partisans of the court. Alarmed at this state 
of things, many of the Whig leaders favoured strong 
expedients in the way of counteraction, and some 
method of coercing the king seems to have been de- 
bated. Among the leaders of the movement, includ- 
ing the Dukes of Monmouth and Argyle, the Lords 
Bussell, Essex and Howard, Algernon Sidney and 
Hampden, different views prevailed; but Lord Bussell 
looked only to the exclusion of the Duke of York. 
Meanwhile a plot was laid by some inferior con- 
spirators for assassinating the king on his return 
from Newmarket, at a farm called the Byehouse, 
which gave a name to the conspiracy. Although 
tliis plan was not connected with the other scheme, 
the detection of the one led to that of the other, and 
Lord Bussell was, in consequence, committed to the 
Tower. After some of the Byehouse conspirators had 
been executed he was brough to trial, in July, 1683, 
and on insufficient evidence, and after very little 
deliberation, brought in guilty of high treason. Once 
condemned such a victim was too obnoxious to the 
court, and to the vindictive feelings of the Duke of 
York, to meet with mercy; and the offer of a large 
sum of money from his father, whose onl}’’ son he had 
now become, to the ro}^! favourite, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and the pathetic solicitations of his wife, 
proved in vain. He was too firm to be induced by 
the divines who attended him to subscribe to the 
doctrine of non-resistance, then the favourite court 
tenet of the day; but he was induced to write a 
petitionary letter to the Duke of York, promising to 
forbear aU future opposition, and to live abroad, should 
his life be spared. This he could not obtain, however, 
and when he had taken the last farewell of his wife 
he was beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Eields, July 21, 
1683, in the forty-second year of his age. To the 
, character of this regretted nobleman for probity, 
sincerity, and private worth even the enemies to his 
public principles have borne ample testimony. Of 
his talents, Burnet observes that he was of a slow 
but sound understanding. His life has been written 
by Lord John Bussell.— Lady Bachel Bussell, his 
wife, by the affectionate zeal with which she assisted 
her husband, acting as his amanuensis at his trial, 
and the magnanimity with which she bore his loss, 
obtained the respect and admiration of the world. 
She spent the remainder of her life in the exercise of 
pious and . social duties. A collection of her letters 
was published in 1775. She died in 1723, aged 
eighty-seven. 

BUSSIA, the most extensive empire in the world 
next to the British, is bounded north by the Arctic 
Ocean; west by Sweden, the Baltic Sea, Prussia, 
Austria, and Boumania; south by Boumania, the 
Black Sea, Turkey in Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Chinese Empire, and the Pacific; and east by 
Behring’s Strait. It thus comprises the whole of 
Eastern Europe, and stretches continuously over the 
whole continent of Asia to Behring’s Strait, after 
having passed over nearly half the circuit of the 
globe, or about 172 degrees in all. The length, east 
to west, is estimated at less than 7000 miles. The 
average breadth, north to south, probably does not 
exceed 1500 miles. So immense, indeed, is the 
whole area, that it is at least twice that of Europe, 
containing about 8,675,892 square miles. Of these, 
the proportions belonging to Europe and Asia, and 
their respective populations, are exhibited in the 
following table. The population figures are mostly 
those of the census of 1897. 
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Areoj and Population of the Russian Empire. 


Governments of European 

Area, in English Pops, in 

Russia. 

square miles. 

1897. 

Archangel 

. 331,547 

346,536 

Astrakhan 

. 91,301 

1,003,542 

Bessarabia 

. 17,614 

1,933,436 

Chernigov 

. 20;227 

2,321,900 

Don Cossacks . 

. 63,538 

2,575,818 

Ekaterinoslav . 

. 24,470 

2,112,651 

Esthonia . 

7,816 

413,724 

1,617,859 

Grodno 

. 14,926 

Kaluga 

. 11,939 

1,185.726 

Kazan 

. 24,594 

2,191,058 

Kharkov . 

. 21,035 

2,509,811 

Kherson . 

. 27.516 

2,732,832 

Kiev . 

, 19,686 

3,576,125 

Kostroma 

. 32,482 

1,429,228 

Kovno 

. 15,687 

1,549,444 

Kurland . 

. 10,532 

672,634 

Kursk . 

. 17,932 

2,396,577 

Livonia . 

. 18,154 

1,300,640 

Minsk 

. 35,283 

2,156,123 

Mohilev . 

. 18,546 

1,708.041 

Moscow . 

. 12,855 

2,433,356 

Nijni-Novgorod 

: 19,792 

1,600,304 

Novgorod 

. 47,223 

1,392,938 

Olonetz . 

. 57,454 

364,156 

Orel . 

. 18,037 

2,054,749 

Orenburg 

. 73,795 

1,609,388 

Penza 

. 14,993 

1,491,215 

Perm 

. 128,176 

3,003,208 

Podolsk . 

. 16,219 

3,031,513 

2,794,727 

Poltava . 

. 19,260 

Pskov 

. 17,065 

1,136,540 

Riazan . ' . 

. 16,249 

1,827,539 

St. Petersburg 

. 20,754 

2,107,691 

Samara 

. 58,304 

2,763,478 

Saratov . 

. 32,615 

2,419.884 

Simbirsk . 

. 19,105 

1,549,461 

Smolensk 

. 21,633 

1,551,068 

Tambov . 

. 25,703 

2,715,453 

Taurida . 

. 24,491 

1,443,566 

Tula 

. 11,951 

1,432,743 

Tver 

. 25,218 

1,812,825 

Ufa . 

. 47,099 

2,220,497 

Viatka 

. 59,312 

3,082,788 

Vilna 

. 16,417 

1,591,207 

Vitebsk . 

. 17,434 

1,489,246 

Vladimir . 

. 18,859 

1,570,733 

Volhynia . 

. 27,735 

2,997,902 

Vologda . 

. 155,455 

1,365,587 

Voronej . 

. 25,435 

2,546,255 

Yaroslav . 

. 13,747 

1,072,478 


00 

00 

—I 

00 

94.206.195 

Governments of Poj.and. . 

Kalisz 

4,390 

846,719 

Kielce 

3,896 

763,746 

Lomza 

4,077 

, 585,781 

Lublin 

6,499 

1,159,463 

Piotrkov . 

4,728 

3,046 

1,409,044 

Plock ■ . 

556,877 

Badom 

4,708 

820,363 

Siedlce 

5,533 

775,316 

Suvalki . 

4,845 

604,945 

"Warsaw . 

6,763 

1,933,689 


49,145 

9,455,943 

Governments of the 

Grand-Pdchy of Finland. 


18S9. 

Abo-Bjdrneborg 

9,330 

440,174 

Kuopio . 

. 16,494 

311,539 

Nyland 

4,583 

289,026 

St. Michel 

8,817 

188,548 

Tavastehus 

8,332 

; 295,533 

Dle^borg . 

. 63,939 

277,628 

Vasa 

. 16,101 

457,154 

Viborg 

. 16,020 

413,598 


144,214 

2,673,200 

Sea of Azov . 

. 14,516 



Total of Russia in Europe 2,095,053 

106,335,338 

Caucasia . 

. 182,405 

9,251,945 

Siberia . 

. 4,832,136 

5,731,552 

Central Asia . 

■ . 1,370,805 

7,721,684 

Lake Aral 

26,159 



Caspian Sea . 

. 169,334 

— 


Total of Russian Empire 8,675,892 129,040,519 

Various classifications, partly historical and partly 
geographical, of these numerous divisions are given. 
Archangel, Olonetz, Vologda, Kaluga, Kostroma, 


Kursk, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Novgorod, Oreh 
Petersburg, Pskov, Piazan, Smolensk, Tambov, 
Tula, Tver, Vladimir, and Yaroslav form Great 
Russia; Kurland, Esthonia, and Livonia are the 
Baltic Provinces; Minsk, Mohilev, and Vitebsk con- 
stitute White Russia; Grodno, Kovno, and ^Tlna,. 
Lithuania; Chernigo\% Don Cossacks, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Podolia, Poltava, Volhynia, and Voronej, Little 
Russia. 

The continuity of the empire might seem to su<^- 
gest the propriety of viewing it as one great whole, 
and of proceeding accordingly to give a detailed 
description of it in a single article; but its immense 
magnitude, and the distinct names commonly used 
to designate the different j^ortions, make it more 
convenient to consider them separately under the’ 
heads of European Russia, Siberia, and Caucasian 
Russia. The last two will be found under the 
articles Caucasus and Siberia. 

European Russl-v has the same boundaries on the 
north and west as those given above for the empire. 
Its southern boundaries also are the same as far east 
as the eastern shores of the Black Sea, and beyond 
this the Mountains of the Caucasus. The eastern 
boundary is not so well defined. In its northern 
part the Ural Mountains form such a definite natural 
barrier that their title to fix the frontiers of Europe 
and Asia, so far at least as the governments Archangel 
and Vologda extend, has been almost universally re- 
cognized.’ To the south of this the boundary may 
be said to be almost arbitrary. Some continue to- 
follow the Ural chain southwards till it reaches the 
sources of the river Ural, and then follow the course 
of this river to its mouth in the Caspian. Others, 
in forming the boundary, quit the Ural chain much 
earlier, and, commencing at the sources of the Vish- 
era, follow it downwards to its junction with the 
Kama, then follow the Kama to its junction with 
the Volga, and finally follow the Volga to its mouth. 
We shall here take the former boundary, .premising, 
however, that parts of the governments of Perm and 
Orenburg extend across the Ural Mountains, and 
are therefore in Asia. European Russia, as thus 
defined, is bounded north-east by the Ural Moun- 
tains, east by the government of Tobolsk, the steppes- 
of the Kirghiz, and the Caspian Sea. 

The surface, in the most general view that can be* 
taken of it, is two immense plains, the boundary 
between which is marked, though not very definitely, 
by a broad central ridge which stretches across it in 
an irregular waving line, mainly in a north-east 
direction, commencing on the frontiers of Poland, 
and terminating on the west side of the Ural Moun- 
tains, near lat. 62° n. This ridge forms the eastern 
continuation of the great watershed which diUdea 
the whole continent of Europe into a north and a 
south basin; but, unlike the west part, which is com- 
posed of lofty mountain chains or elevated plateaux, 
is only of very moderate height, never exceeding 
1000 feet above sea - level. Even this height i& 
attained only in the Valdai Hills, the far gi-eater part 
of which, and of the remainder of the ridge, has an 
average height of not more than oOO feet. The only 
regions where the surface assumes a mountainous ap- 
pearance are in the east, where the Ural chain, though 
nowhere much exceeding 5000 feet, looks more ele- 
vated, at least in its northern part, from its high 
latitude and consequent covering of perpetual snow;, 
and in the south, where the Mountains of the Yaila 
chain, lining the southern shores of the Crimea, have 
a height of about 4000 feet. With these exceptions, 
the only other parts of European Russia which, 
according to the limits above assigned to it, do not 
belong to its two immense plains, are those districts- 
of Perm and Orenburg which are situated on the 
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eaat side of the Urals, and slope towards the almost 
boundless steppes of Asia. 

Rivers and Lakes . — The broad central ridge above 
referred to, forming the great water-shed of the 
country, sends the waters on the north side' of it 
either to the Arctic Ocean or to the Baltic, and those 
on the south side of it to the Black Sea or to the 
Caspian. These, therefore, form the four great 
basins to' which all the rivers of European Russia 
belong. These rivers are remarkable both for their 
number and their magnitude, and in order to avoid 
confusion in describing them it will be necessary to 
examine each basin separately. Beginning with that 
of the Arctic Ocean, and proceeding from east to 
west, we find first the Petchora, which, after receiv- 
ing its waters chiefly from the west slopes of the 
Ural Mountains by a number of important affluents, 
accumulates them into one great flood, which then 
flows almost due north, and empties itself into a 
wide estuary remarkable for the number of islands 
which the alluvial deposits of the river have formed 
within it. The Petchora is the only large river of 
European Russia which thus sends its waters directly 
to the Arctic Ocean; all the others are received by 
it indirectly through the medium of the White Sea. 
Their names are the Mezen, Northern Dvina, and 
Onega. By far the most important of the three is 
the Dvina, which, receiving its supplies in nearly equal 
quantities from the east by the Vitchegda, and from 
the west by the Suchona, proceeds north-west in a 
very circuitous course, continually, augmented by 
large affluents, and falls into the Gulf of Archangel, 
a little below the well-lmown port of that name. 
The surface drained by the rivers of this basin is 
almost entirely confined to the two extensive gov- 
ernments of Archangel and Vologda. The basin 
next in order is that of the Baltic. Its principal 
rivers are the Kemi and Tome& (the latter common to 
both Russia and Sweden), which fall into the Gulf of 
Bothnia; the Kymmene, Neva, and Narva or Narowa, 
which fall into the Gulf of Finland; the Aa and Diina 
or Western Dvina, which fall into the Gulf of Riga; 
the Niemen or Memel, which enters Prussia before 
terminating its course; and the West Bug, an afltluent 
of the Vistula. To the basin of the Black Sea 
belong the Dniester, South Bug, and Dnieper, which 
have all their mouths at a short distance from each 
other in the neighbourhood of the rising seaport 
of Odessa; the Don, which falls into the north-east 
extremity of the Sea of Ajzof; and the Kuban, which 
derives its chief supplies from Circassia. The last 
basin, that of the Caspian, is in some respects the 
most remarkable of all, since, though Europe sends 
it at most only two large rivers, the Ural and the 
Volga, both supplied in part from Asiatic sources, 
the latter not only surpasses all other Russian rivers, 
but is one of the greatest of which Europe can boast. 
The lakes of Russia are on a scale of magnificence 
fully commensurate with that of the rivers. To say 
nothing of the Caspian itself — which, being wholly 
surrounded by land, and even incapable, from the 
lowness of its level, of discharging itself into any 
other sea, is truly a lake — Russia can produce others 
of vast extent which, from lying wholly within its 
limits, are peculiarly its own. It is somewhat curi- 
ous that all the larger lakes belong to the northern 
basins, and with scarcely a single exception to the 
basin of the Baltic. To it at least belong Ladoga^ 
the largest lake in Europe ; Onega, Peipus, and 
Ilmen. F in la n d, too, which toward its south extre- 
mity is a mere net-work of lakes, sends all its waters 
to the Baltic. A l m ost all the other lakes of any 
consequence belong to the basin of the Volga. Their 
d^ensions are much inferior to those already men- 
tioned, but in any other coirntry less amply provided 


such lakes as the Bielo-Ozero, in the government of 
Novgorod, and the Koubinskoe, in the government 
of Vologda, would not pass unnoticed. In the south 
are several large salt-lakes, among which may be 
mentioned the Elton and the Khaki Salt Marsh, in 
the government of ALStrakhan. In concluding this 
part of the subject it is necessary to mention that 
the east parts of the governments of Perm and Oren- 
burg, which we have included in European Russia, 
belong to the basin of the Obi, which receives several 
large affluents from their slopes on the east side of 
the Ural chain. 

Climate. — A. country extending over at least 35 
degrees of latitude, from the warmer regions of the 
temperate far into the regions of the frozen zone, 
must exhibit several very marked diversities of 
climate. It is usual accordingly to consider it in 
four distinct divisions — a polar region, including aU 
the country north of lat. 67°; a cold region, extend- 
ing from lat. 67° to 57° N.; a temperate region, from 
lat. 57° to 50° N.; and a warm region, from lat. 50° 
to 37“ N. Another division, founded on the vegeta- 
tion of the different regions, has been proposed — 1, 
the region of ice, where vegetation is all but extinct; 
2, the region of tund/ras^ or moorland steppes; 3, the 
region of forests and pastures; 4, the region of com- 
mencing agriculture, where barley ripens; 5, the 
region of rye and flax; 6, the region of wheat and 
orchards; 7, the region of maize and vines; and 8, 
the region of the oKve and the sugar-cane. In 
regard to the climate in general it may be observed 
that its characteristic features are a greater coldness 
and variableness than is common under the same 
latitudes in the more westerly parts of Europe. The 
mean annual temperature of the upper part of the 
Norwegian coast to its extremity at the North Cape 
is above the freezing-point, whereas a considerable 
portion of Russia within the same, and even in a 
lower latitude, is below it. This is true of the whole 
of Russian Lapland as far south as 66°; and to the 
east of the White Sea the thermal Kne, indicating a 
mean annual • temperature of freezing, descends so 
rapidly that on reaching the Ural Mountains it is 
found to be as low as 60°. The region to which the 
name of cold has been given has a mean annual 
temperature varying between 32° and 40°, but very 
unequally divided throughoiit the year, the cold in 
winter often sinking the thermometer to 30° below 
zero, or 62° below freezing, while the summer-heat 
often raises it above 80°. At St. Petersburg, consi- 
derably below the centre of this region, the mean 
annual temperature is rather above 40°; on the other 
hand, that of Kazan, situated at the very south 
extremity of the region, but much farther inland, is 
rather below 36°. The temperate region, situated 
between lat. 57° and 50° N., has a mean annual tem- 
perature varying from 40° to 50°, and includes 
within it the far finest part of the Russian territor}’', 
though even there the thermometer has a very wide 
range, the summer-heat which suffices to grow melons 
and similar fruits in the open field being often suc- 
ceeded by very rigorous winters. The warm region, 
extending from 50° southwards, weU merits the name 
from, its extreme summer-heats, the thermometer in 
June and July standing commonly about 100°, and 
often considerably higher. It is not, however, free 
from the remarkable contrasts which a Russian sum- 
mer and a Russian winter exhibit; for the Sea of 
Azof, situated almost in the heart of this region, 
usually freezes about the beginning of November, 
and is seldom open again before iffie beginning of 
April In all the countries bordering on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and bounded 
on the west and north by the basin of the Volga, 
the air is charged with a superabundance of mois- 
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ture, which descends in mists and frequent falls of 
rain or snow. Towards the centre, and still farther 
east, the superabundance of moisture disappears, 
though enough still remains to keep vegetation in 
full vigour even at the hottest season. Still farther 
south the want of rain is often felt, and long- con- 
tinued droughts do frequent mischief. In general, 
however, the climates of all the regions are not 
unfavourable to health, and except in particular 
districts, where the insalubrity can easily be traced 
to local causes, disease is by no means prevalent, and 
human life often attains its longest term. 

Geology , — The geological formations of Russia have 
been first accurately made Imown by Sir Roderick 
Murchison and his coadjutors. RoUo^ving their in- 
vestigations we find in the north-west a vast tract 
of gneiss and other crystalline schists, penetrated by 
granite, extending west from the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and north from the Gulf of Rinland over the whole 
principality of the latter name, the western part of 
the government of Olonetz, and the extensive part 
of the government of Archangel which is isolated 
from its main body by the White Sea. The only 
other region where a similar development occurs is 
in the south, where a large granitic steppe stretches 
in a south-east direction. It commences near Ovrutch, 
in the north-east of the goverment of Volhynia, covers 
the far greater part of the government of Kief, as 
much of the government of Podolsk as lies north of 
the Bug, the northern half of the government of 
Kherson, the west and south of Ekaterinoslaf, and 
a part of Taurida, and terminates just before reach- 
ing the shores of the Sea of Azof, from which it is 
excluded by a narrow belt of tertiary marls and lime- 
stone. In the east, however, and along the whole 
crest of the Ural Mountains, from their commence- 
ment omthe shores of the Arctic Ocean, and almost 
continuously southward to their last ramifications, 
granite of more recent origin than that already men- 
tioned occurs, in connection with other eruptive rocks 
of greenstone, porphyry, sienite, serpentine, &c. These 
rocks are overlain on both sides of the chain by 
metamorphic schists, forming long and narrow belts 
nearly parallel with its principal axis. Immediately 
to the west appears a similar belt of Silurian strata, 
which, where lowest in the series, are in the state of 
chloritic and talcose schists. The only other locality 
where the Silurian system receives a marked develop- 
ment is on the southern shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
where it stretches from its western extremity east 
along the governments of Esthonia and St. Peters- 
burg, and is then continued across the isthmus be- 
tween the eastern extremity of the gulf and Bake 
Ladoga, and along the southern and south-eastern 
shores of that lake. In immediate contact with this 
Silurian formation on the south, but on a much more 
magnificent scale of development, appears the Devon- 
ian system, or old red sandstone, as it is sometimes 
called. The main body of this formation commences 
near the south-eastern shores of the Baltic, and gra- 
dually widens out with its north-eastern and south- 
eastern sides, so as to assume the shape of a wedge. 
It then forms a wide fork, sending one of its legs 
north-east across Lake Onega, and along Archangel 
Bay to the north-western extremity of Mezen Bay, 
and the other leg south-east to the north-western 
frontiers of Yoronej. It thus covers continuously 
the whole of the governments of Kurland, Livonia, 
Vitebsk, and Pskof, and parts of Vilna, Minsk, 
Mohilef, and Smolensk, on the one side, and of 
Petersburg and Novgorod on the other; while its 
north-east branch traverses Olonetz, and penetrates 
into Archangel; and its south-east branch stretches 
over considerable parts of Kaluga, Orel, and Tula. 
The only other localities in which the same formation 


occurs is as a belt stretching s.s.E. from the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Tcheskaia in the Arctic Ocean, 
and in a longer but narrower belt on the western side 
of the Ural chain, where it immediately overlies the 
Silurian formation already mentioned. The forma- 
tion next in order is the carboniferous. The mam 
body of it lies within the above fork of the old red 
sandstone, and in immediate contact Avith it, and 
then keeping parallel %vith the north-east branch of 
the fork, is continued in the same direction to its 
termination in Mezen Bay. It occupies the whole 
of the government of Tver, the capital of which is 
situated near its centre; and large parts of Smolensk, 
Kaluga, Tula, and Riazan on the one side, and of 
Novgorod and Olonetz on the other. The government 
of Moscow is situated in the very heart of it, and that 
of Vladimir on its eastern side. It is evidently con- 
tinued beneath these governments, and covers part 
of their surface, the other and far greater part being 
covered by oolite or Jura limestone. The carbonifer- 
ous system occurs in other two distant and isolated 
localities; the one in the south, a little north of the 
Sea of Azof, where it occupies the eastern part of the 
government of Ekaterinoslaf, and the western extre- 
mity of that of Don Cossacks, and where, too, the 
coal forming the characteristic mineral of the system 
is partially worked by pits; the other locality is on 
the western side of the Ural chain, where, in the 
ascending series, it succeeds the Silurian and Devon- 
ian systems, and has a larger development than either 
of them. This development of the carboniferous 
system on the side of the Ural chain, and the still 
larger development above described as existing in the 
governments of Smolensk, Kaluga, &c., form the 
opposite boundaries of a system which in European 
Russia is magnificently developed; and to which, 
from the large space which it covers in Perm and 
the contiguous governments. Sir R. Murchison gave 
the name of the Permian system. Its roclvs belong 
to the upper part of the coal measures, and consist 
chiefly of magnesian limestone and new red sand- 
stone. The latter name is still often applied to the 
whole system. In Russia the main body of it, though 
somewhat irregular in shape, may be considered as 
an immense triangle, the three angles of which have 
their respective vertices at Ustiujna, in the govern- 
ment of Novgorod; Mezen, near the bay of same 
name, in the government of Archangel; and Orsk, on 
the Ural, in the government of Orenburg. Vast as 
this space appears, it must still be iacreased by sup- 
posing that the line which joins Mezen and Orsk, 
and forms the longest side of the triangle, is not 
made perfectly straight, but curves eastward so as to 
include the districts around the towns of Tcherdin, 
Solikansk, Perm, and Ufa. A glance at the map 
will show that the Permian system, as traced by these 
limits, must extend over the whole governments of 
Kostroma, Viatka, and Kazan, and large j)arts of 
Archangel, Vologda, Varoslaf, Nijni-Novgorod, Sim- 
birsk, Orenburg, and Perm. Its continuity over the 
whole of this space is undoubted, but in the north 
of the governments of Kostroma and Viatka, and 
more especially in the part of Vologda between the 
towns of Nilcolsk and Ust-Sisolsk, it disappears for 
a time beneath strata belonging to the J urassic or 
oolitic system. This system is developed partially 
in several other localities, and very largely in the 
north-east of the government of Archangel. Imme- 
diately above it in the geological series is the creta- 
ceous system, of which the principal localities are 
Chemigof, Orel, Kursk, KRarkof, and Voronej, near 
the centre; Volhynia and a small part of, Poland iu the 
I west; and a long tract along the northern base of the 
j Caucasus. The rocks next in succession belong to the 
tertiary formation, which in both its eocene and meid- 
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cene periods is very largely developed. Strata of 
the eocene period, • commencing in the east in the 
government of Simbirsk, stretch west over the greater 
part of the governments of Penza and Tambof, then, 
after a considerable interruption, reappear on the 
frontiers of Kursk and Kharkof, cover the far greater 
part of the governments of Chernigof and Poltava^ 
and are thence continued without interruption into the 
governments. of Mohilef, Minsk, Grodno, and finally 
into Poland. The miocene period has its chief de- 
velopments in Yolhynia, Podolsk, and Bessarabia. 
Beds of still more recent formation may be traced in 
the limestones, marls, and clays on the north-western 
shores of the Black Sea, on the far greater part of 
the Peninsula of the Crimea, on the eastern and 
northern shores of the Sea of iijzof, on the low fiats 
along the western and northern shores of the Caspian, 
and the low, sandy steppes of Astraldian. Mere 
alluvial deposits, of comparatively recent date, are 
to be found in a greater or less degi’ee at the mouths 
of all the rivers, and are particularly discernible in 
the gi-eat estuary of the Petchora. As a curious and 
interesting fact connected with geology may be men- 
tioned the vast numbers of erratic blocks and similar 
drift spread over the grea^ter part of Northern Rus- 
sia, and evidently transported into it from Pinland, 
Lapland, and Sweden. 

Vegetation^ Agriculture^ the. — ^Russia possesses a 
vast number of phanerogamous plants, but as the 
examination which botanists have made is acknow- 
ledged to be very imperfect, it is probable that many 
yet remain to be discovered! A considerable propor- 
tion of the surface still continues almost in a state 
of nature; and, where it is well wooded there is room 
to question whether any other mode of occupation 
could be made to prove equally productive. Porests, 
however, are found chiefiy in the more northern gov- 
ernments, particularly Archangel, Yologda, and Perm. 
In many of the central and southern governments a 
deficiency of timber is seriously felt, and many extra- 
ordinary expedients are resorted to in order to obtain 
adequate supplies of fuel. The governments most 
imperfectly provided with wood are Esthonijq Bess- 
arabia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslaf, and Astrakhan. The 
prevailing trees of the northern forests are fir, larch, 
alder, and birch. The oak is seldom found beyond 
lat. 61®; few fruit-trees are found beyond lat. 56°, 
and their regular culture cannot be profitably carried 
on beyond lat. 53° N. There apples, pears, and plums 
become tolerably abundant; and still farther south 
peaches, apricots, quinces, almonds, and pomegranates 
become common fruits. The vine and mulberry also 
are extensively cultivated, and considerable quantities 
both of wine and silk are obtained. In the Crimea 
extensive vineyards have been formed with plants 
selected with the utmost care, and several of the wines 
have already acquired a high name. Other govern- 
ments have imitated the example, and the export of 
wine promises to become an object of great national 
importance. Among the principal districts in which 
the culture of the vine is regarded as an object of 
primary importance may be mentioned Bessarabia, 
Kherson, Kief, Astrakhan, and the Don Cossacks. 
The last makes large quantities of a wine resembling 
champagne, which finds a ready sale in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and many of the larger towns. But it is 
to agriculture properly so called that Russia must 
long continue to look for the richest source of national i 
prosperity. After deducting all the regions where 
the rigours of the climate, without making the growth ! 
and ripening of grain absolutely impossible, are in- 
compatible /with its culture as a regular branch of 
industry, vast tracts of land remain, where the soil 
is almost of inexhaustible fertility, and all the cereals 
are produced in such abundance as not only to meet 


the home consumption but leave a large surjfius for 
export. The most important crops raised for food 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, buck-wheat, maize, and 
potatoes; and for other purposes, hemp, flax, hops, 
tobacco, and beet-root for sugar. The principal wheat 
districts are parts of Poland, particularly the govern- 
ments of Warsaw, Radom, and Lublin; the fertile, 
alluvial tracts along the banlcs of northern rivers; 
and the governments of Yolhynia, Podolsk, Kief, and 
Poltava. Rye, from its natural adaptation to the 
soil, and its almost universal use as an article of food, 
is cultivated in every quarter up to lat. 65°. Barley 
ripens in lat. 67°, but is in far less general repute than 
rye. Oats are extensively grown in several govern- 
ments, and more especially in the rich alluvial tracts of 
Archangel, where the peasants, after satisfying their 
own wants, grind the surplus into meal, and export 
it in considerable quantities to the coast of Norway. 
Maize forms one of the most important crops of Bess- 
arabia, where a return of sixty-fold is said not to 
be uncommon. Potatoes are largely gro^vn in Saratof, 
in Poland, and in the districts which border the Bal- 
tic; in the last partly for food, but much more for 
the supply of numerous distilleries, which are em- 
ployed in converting them into brandy. Both hemp 
and flax are staple products. The former is grown 
to an immense extent in all the governments which 
border on the Ural chain, and on both sides of the 
upper course of the Volga, particularly in the gov- 
ernments of Tver, Yaroslaf, and Kostroma. Elax 
is also cultivated to a great extent in the same dis- 
tricts, but more especially in the governments of 
Olonetz, Vologda, Livonia, and the southern parts 
of Einland. Both their fibre and their seed fonn 
most important articles of export from the ports of 
Riga, St. Petersburg, and Archangel. Kitchen-gar- 
dens, in many parts, attract considerable attention, 
and cabbages, turnips, carrots, and onions are occa- 
sionally cultivated on an extensive scale; in some of 
the districts bordering on the southern steppes the 
water-melon thrives amazingly, attaining immense 
size with little culture, and, while in season, forms a 
principal food of the lower classes. In Astrakhan, 
on the banks of the Volga, liquorice grows with a 
luxuriance unknown elsewhere, and furnishes juice 
sufiicient to form an important article of export. 
Before leaidng this part of the subject it is proper 
to observe that, though Russia is decidedly an agri- 
cultural country, its progress in the science of agri- 
culture has hitherto been slow, and the amount of 
produce obtained is much more oiving to the natural 
fertility of the soil than to any ability displayed in 
extracting it. There is perhaps no country in Europe 
in which so much corn is obtained at so small an 
expense of skill and labour. In Livonia, however, 
and the Baltic provinces generally, and in some of 
the more celebrated wheat districts of the Ukraine, 
an improved husbandry has been introduced, and 
government, by the appointment of agricultural 
chairs in the universities, and the formation of model 
farms, is laudably endeavouring to extend it to other 
quarters. 

Zoology, — Animals, both domestic and wild, are 
extremely numerous in Russia. Among the former 
are horses of various breeds, of . which those in the 
north are generally small but hardy; those of the 
central and south provinces large and well adapted 
for draught; and those of the Cossacks remaikable 
for their spirit and endurance of fatigue, and their 
admirable adaptation for light cavalry. In several 
of the steppes horses still run wild. Cattle are much 
used, particularly in the south, for agricultural opera- 
tions, and exist in such numbers that tallow and 
hides form very important articles of export. The 
best breeds are those of the Ukraine, Archangel, 
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Bessarabia, and Grodno. In Livonia a great num- 
ber of excellent cows are kept for tlie dairy, and 
much good cheese is made. The sheep are chiefly 
of three breeds— the original Russian, which is found 
in vast numbers in every part of the country, and 
though generally inferior, and producing a very in- 
different wool, has been of late greatly improved by 
crossing with the merino and Saxon; the Kirghiz 
breed, remarkable for large size, a darldsh-red colour, 
long but coarse wool, and more especially for their 
ponclerous tails, from which from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs. 
of tallow are obtained, and existing in vast numbers 
on the steppes of the Volga; and the Circassian breed, 
not confined to the Caucasian provinces, but widely 
diffused in the Crimea, and among the Cossacks of 
the Black Sea and of the Don. The improved breeds 
of sheep are found especially in the Baltic govern- 
ments of Livonia, Esthonia, and Kurland, but are 
rapidly spreading into other quarters. Goats are 
numerous in the south, where they are valued chiefly 
for their skins, wliich are used in making morocco 
leather. In some districts Angora goats are kept 
for their fleeces, Avhicli are remarkably fine, and 
manufactured into shawls. In the northern regions, 
bordering on the Arctic Ocean, large herds of rein- 
deer are kept ; and in the south, at the opposite ex- 
tremity, among the Tartars of the Crimea and the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, the camel is often seen. 
Among wild animals may be mentioned the bear, 
the wolf, wild hog, the desman, the mole-rat, the 
saiga, the bobak or Russian marmot, the elk, the 
bison, tlie lynx, and various animals which are hunted 
for tlieir furs. Wild fowl abound, particularly near 
the mouths of rivers; among others maybe mentioned 
the pelican, which frequents the shores of the Black 
Sea. Both on the coasts and in the rivers a great 
number of productive fisheries are carried on. In 
the Arctic Ocean whales are killed, and vast num- 
bers of seals are taken. The rivers of the Caspian, 
particularly the Ural and Volga, and the Sea of 
Azof, are celebrated for their sturgeon. In the 
same quarters are also important salmon-fisheries. 

X Minerals. — Tliese are both numerous and very 
valuable. Gold is obtained in large quantities, both 
by mining and washing, on the .slopes of the Ural 
Mountains. The richer deposits, however, ^vith a few 
exceptions, are found on the east side of the chain, 
and therefore belong more proj)erly to Asiatic than 
to European Russia. Gold has also been found in 
the north-west of Russian Lajdand. Copper is found 
both in the Valdai and the Ural Mountains. To 
the west of the latter, in all the low country of Perm, 
are vast cupriferous deposits, from which large 
quantities of metal are annually obtained under the 
most favourable circumstances, the workings them- 
selves being not only comparatively easy, but all the 
materials necessary for smelting existing in their 
immediate vicinity. The governments of Olonetz, 
Viatka, Kazan, Vologda, and Orenburg have also 
their copper-mines. Iron, the most widely diffused 
of all the Russian metals, is found not only among 
the mountains, but in the lowest marshy grounds of 
Einland and the northern governments, where ex- 
tensive beds of bog iron-ore have been formed. The 
principal seat of the iron manufacture is in the 
government of Perm, but important workings are 
carried on, and great numbers of blast-furnaces have 
been erected, in many other quarters. Near Zlato- 
ust, to the west of the Urals, there are important 
limonite deposits; but east of the Urals, at Nijni 
Tagilsk, magnetite is worked. Lead is more sparingly 
diffused, and is worked chiefly in the Ural chain and 
some parts of Poland, particularly the vicinity of 
Cracow and Sandomir. It sometimes contains such 
a percentage of silver as to make it worth e.xtracting. 


Platinum has long been worked in the Ural chain, 
in the most productive mines of that metal which 
are known to exist in the world. Zinc is worked in 
Poland, in the government of Piotrkov, and quick- 
silver is mined in the south, in the government of 
Ekaterinoslav. The latter government also yields 
a considerable amount of manganese. Salt is found 
in such abundance, both in brine -pits and mines, 
that it may be considered altogether inexhaustible. 
In almost every part of the vast extent of surface 
already described as belonging geologically to the 
Permian system it may easily be found, and in 
numerous localities is extensively and profitably 
worked. It is also very abundant in the south- 
eastern steppes. Saltpetre is found chiefly in the 
government of Astrakhan. Erom the vast extent of 
country wdiich has been shown to be occujDied by the 
carboniferous system it may be reasonably concluded 
that many extensive coal-fields must exist. It would 
seem, however, that Russia in this respect bears a 
considerable resemblance to Ireland, where the large 
developments of the carboniferous system are chiefly 
confined to its lower strata, and is much more re- 
markable for its immense masses of mountain-lime- 
stone than its i^roductive seams of coal. The, most 
important and most productive coal-basin is that 
situated north of the Sea of Azov, and traversed by 
the river Donetz. It has an area of over 10,000 
square miles, and yields bituminous coal in the 
west and anthracite in the south. Its production . 
has greatly increased in recent years. Rostov and 
Mariupol are the ports of this region. Another 
valuable coal-basin is that of Uombrovo, in south- 
western Poland, and there is a less productive one 
in the south of the government of Moscow. The 
coal district to the west of the Urals is traversed by 
a line of railway. In the centre of the beet-root 
sugar producing country, about Kief and Elizabeth- 
grad, is another vein of coal. With the increase 
: and improvement of railway communication the 
' output of coal has shown a marked increase. For 
1868 the output for Russia (Poland excepted) was 
only 147,500 tons; in 1872 in reached 530,000 tons; 
and in 1899 it had increased to 13,705,000 tons. 
The chief obstacle to a more general use of coal 
throughout the empire is the excessive dearness of 
transport by rail, which frequently even surpasses 
the price of the coal. For the smelting of metals the. 
boundless forests furnish a more valuable and con- 
venient material; and many years must elapse before 
these can be so much thinned as to make either the 
search for coal or the working of it objects of para- 
mount importance. Najflitha springs are found in 
the province of Archangel, in that of Samara and 
elsewhere, but the better-known and richer naphtha 
or petroleum springs are situated to the north and 
south of the Caucasus range, especially in the country 
around Baku. In this region there are immense 
undergTOund stores of the valuable fluid, and the- 
petroleum industry has here developed enormously 
in quite recent yeai’s, so that Russian petroleum has 
now driven the American article from some of its 
best markets. The only other mineral products 
deserving of notice are quarries of granite and 
marble, both of which, of excellent quality, are found 
near the shores and to the north - east of Lake- 
Ladoga ; and kaolin, which is worked in the gov- 
ernments of Kherson and Chernigov. 

Manufactures and Trade . — In a country where so- 
much land remains to be taken into cultivation, and 
population is very much scattered, manufactures 
cannot be expected to be carried on upon an exten- 
.sive scale, except in a few leading towns. Consider- 
ing the unfavourable circumstances the progress of 
Russia in manufactures is much greater than could 
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have been anticipated, and certainly much greater 
than it could have been had not a succession of mon- 
archs, commencing with Peter the Great, done the 
utmost to promote it, both by the establishment of 
large model manufactories and various other modes 
■of encouragement. The branches in which most 
progress has been made are leather, both ordinary 
:and morocco, the latter particularly at Astraklian, 
Torjok in the government of Tver, Kazan, and 
Taurida, in all of which the article produced is 
unsurpassed in any other country in Europe ; cotton 
twist and cotton goods at St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
•and in the governments of Vladimir, Kostroma, and 
Piotrkov; woollen and linen goods in many parts 
•of Poland, the governments of Kief, Ekaterinoslav, 
Moscow, Kaluga, and most of the principal towns ; 
silks, particularly at St. Petersburg and Moscow; 
sail-cloth, at these two capitals, and also in the 
governments of Archangel, Riazan, and Novgorod; 
fine cashmere shawls, in the governments of Penza 
.and Ekaterinoslav; fine carpets, at Kamenskoi, Smo- 
lensk, and Kursk ; cordage, at Archangel and in the 
government of Orel; metals, more especially iron 
and copper, in the government of Perm, and many 
other localities ; firearms and cutlery, in the govern- 
ments of Tula, Nijni - Novgorod, and Vladimir; 
swords and edged weapons near Zlato-ust, in the 
government of Ufa; plate-glass and crystal, at St. 
Petersburg, Tula, Tver, and in the Uonetz basin; 
paper, at Moscow, St. Petersburg, Varoslaf, Kaluga, 
and in Livonia; hosiery, at Sarepta, and various 
other places ; and oil, candles, soap, glue, tobacco, 
window - glass, glass bottles, &c., in almost every 
important town. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in manufactories, mines, and other establish- 
ments as recently given was about 1,400,000, the 
yearly production being valued at £185,000,000. 
Raw cotton for manufacture is imported annually to 
the value of from £6,000,000 to £10,000,000. Wool 
and silk are also imj^orted. Russian commerce is 
now very extensive. It is true that, considering the 
vast extent of country, the seaports are very few, 
being almost confined to Archangel, in the Arctic 
Ocean; St. Petersburg and Riga, in the Baltic; 
Odessa and some minor ones, in the Black Sea; 
Taganrog and Rostov, in the Sea of Azof ; and 
Astrakhan, Baku, and Kizliar, in the Caspian. The 
great distances at which the seas containing these 
ports are situated from each other and from the 
interior of the country must have confined the 
foreign trade within very narrow limits had not a 
remarkable number of internal feeders been pro- 
vided, partly by nature and partly by art: by 
nature, in the magnificent streams which wind 
across the country in all directions, and owing to 
the general flatness of the surface are eminently 
•adapted for navigation; and by art, first in the 
great system of canals by which the different basins 
to which these rivers belong have been made to 
eommunicate ^vith each other, so as to give a con- 
tinuous navigation from the xVrctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, and from the Baltic to the Caspian; 
together with a network of branch canals, by which 
all the great towns of the interior have ready access 
to their outports and to each other ; and secondly in 
the system of railways, by which internal commerce 
%vill eventually be still more thoroughly opened up. 
The railwaj^ system was begun by the Emperor 
Nicholas, and has been carried out more fully and 
eomprehensively under his successors. Some of the 
lines are formed directly by the state, others by 
private companies under guarantees from government. 
The greatest railway undertalving in the empire is 
the Trans-Siberian line, now practically completed, 
from Chelyabinsk to Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 


The total length of railways open for traffic in the 
end of 1901 (including Asiatic Russia) was 36,526 
miles, of which about 23,400 miles were state rail- 
ways. European Russia had 27,500 miles of railway. 
Among the most important lines in operation are 
that .which unites St. Petersburg and Moscow with 
WarsaAv, and through it with the railway system of 
Europe ; the lines from Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod 
and Riazan, from Orel to Vitebsk, Voronej to Ros- 
tow (government of Yaroslaf ), Dunaberg to Vitebsk, 
Kursk to Kief and to Kharkof, Kharkof to Azof, 
and the line from Odessa to the interior. Russia has 
few large towns ; St. Petersburg, JMoscow^, Warsaw, 
and Odessa are the first in point of size, and many 
of the inhabitants of these and other large towns 
are foreign traders. The capital has now very little 
less than 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

The values of the general e.xports and imports (ex- 
clusive of specie) of Russia for various recent years 
were as follows (taking ten imper roubles as equal to 
£!):— 


Tears. 

Exiwrts. 

Imports. 

1881 

.... £50,640,000 

.... £51,770,000 

1885 

53,800,000 

.... 43,380,000 

1891 

72,093,700 

.... 37,854,600 

1894 

.... 69,192,395 

.... 57,937,083 

1895 

.... 68,908,200 

.... 53,850,800 

1896 

.... 68,857,200 

.... 58,981,000 

1897 

.... 72,662,400 

.... 55,999,800 

1898 

.... 73,26.7,300 

.... 61,745,900 

1899 

.... 62,698,300 

.... 05,048,500 

1900 

68,855,200 

.... 57,249,600 


The chief trade is with Great Britain and Germany. 
Above a fifth of the exports go to the former, and 
the latter supplies about 40 j^er cent of the imports. 
The exports from Russia to Britain, and the imports 
from Britain into Russia, in several recent years \vere 
as under ; — 


Tears. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

1889 

.... £27,154,490 

.... £5,332,251 

1895 

.... 24,736,800 

.... 10,686,340 

1899 

.... 18,711,163 

.... 16,138.580 

1903 

.... 30,932,997 

.... 16,163;912 


The exports to Great Britain are nearly equally 
divided between the northern and southern ports; 
the imports from this country are mostly received 
an the northern ports. The chief exports to Great 
Britain in 1903 were: timber, £6,572,573; wffieat, 
£5,809,308; barley, £2,870,362 ; oats, £2,575,605 ; 
flax and tow, £2,356,234; eggs, £1,866,421; butter, 
£2,190,560; petroleum, £1,892,207. The principal 
imports from Great Britain "were coal, machinery, 
iron, woollens, ships, copper, and lead. Besides 
Britain and Germany, a considerable trade is carried 
on with S'weden and Norway, Austria, Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, as "well ivs wdth China, Persia, and 
other eastern countries in tea, silk, &c., in exchange 
for furs, leather, and articles of European manu- 
facture. 

Government and Lav:s . — The emperor (the czar 
or tsar) is an absolute ruler having entire control 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial functions of 
government, and being irresponsible for their exer- 
cise. Since the time of Peter I. the czar has been 
head of the church. The title czar, or autocrat, w'as 
borne by the emperors until the time of Alexander 
II., Avho wdth his successors prefer to adopt the title 
of emperoi’. By a decree of Peter i. in 1722 the 
sovereign "was authorized to elect his successor, with- 
out regard to the law'" of primogeniture. This was 
altered by Paul I., wffio in 1797 fixed the succession 
according to the la\v of primogeniture, wuth prefer- 
ence to the male line. Alexander I. recognized the 
duty of the emperor to govern according to law, and 
the right of the senate to remonstrate. It is a 
fundamental law of the realm, established b}^ Peter 
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I., that the sovereign and the royal family must be 
members of the orthodox Greek Church. By a 
decree of Alexander I. the issue of any member of 
the royal family marring without the consent of the 
emperor forfeit the right of succession. 

The administration is conducted under the control 
of the private cabinet of the empire by four great 
councils. The council of the empire, established on 
its present organization by Alexander I. in 1810, 
consists of the ministers ex officio^ the princes of the 
imperial house, and an unlimited number of mem- 
bers appointed by the emperor. It meets collectively 
under a president, and is also divided for administra- 
tive purposes into four sections, each of which has a 
separate president. The sections severally superin- 
tend the departments of legislation, civil and church 
administration, finance, and industry. 

The senate, established by Peter I. in 1711, is the 
high court of justice of the empire, and controls all 
the legal tribunals. It is divided into six sections, 
which administer the affairs of different provinces. 
All the sections now sit at St. Petersburg. The 
senate consists of men of rank, not exclusively of 
the legal profession. Each section is x^resided over 
by a lawjmr, who signs its decrees as the repre- 
sentative of the emxJeror. The minister of justice 
presides in the meetings of the whole senate. This 
court has the power to audit public accounts, the 
patronage of numerous offices, and the right to 
remonstrate with the emx^eror. 

The Holy Synod, established by Peter I. in 1721, 
superintends the religious affairs of the empire. It 
comprises the metrox^olitans of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kiev (president), the archbishops of 
Georgia and of Poland, and several bishops sitting 
in turn. 

The committee of ministers is divided into eleven 
departments, each presided over by a principal min- 
ister and member of the council, who are assisted in 
the departmental work by subordinates. The various 
ministries are the imperial house, foreign affairs, war, 
navy, interior, public instruction, finance, justice, 
agriculture, public works, general control. The 
procurator-general of the Holy Synod, several ex- 
ministers, and others are also members. 

The emperor has tv/o x^rivate cabinets, one dealing 
\vith charitable affairs, and the other devoted to 
public instruction of girls and the administration of 
institutions established by the mother of Nicholas I. 
In addition there is the imperial head-quarters and 
a cabinet entrusted Avith the reception of petitions. 
There is also an unx^erial cabinet, wdtli sections deal- 
ing -with economy, mines and manufactures, and 
legislation; 

Various parts of the empire are governed by 
different codes, the laws and institutions of Finland 
and Poland being partly respected, the former having 
a quasi-independent form of government. The pro- 
vinces are under general governors or viceroys, who 
exercise a general control of the administration in 
the name of the emperor. The country is subdivided 
into communes, which have the free administration 
of local affairs. Finland has nominally x^reserved its 
ancient constitution wth a national parliament of 
four estates, but is really governed by a governor- 
general and senate appointed by the emperor. Poland 
was finally incorporated ^vith Russia in 1868. A 
voluminous code, called the Svod Zakonow or Corpus 
J uris, has been drawn up for the empire, and declared 
to contain the law of Russia in so far as not modified 
by the laws and privileges of particular provinces. 
It contains an abstract of all the la\vs and ordinances 
issued by the different emperors from 1649 do\vn- 
wards, and forms fifteen large volumes. The laws 
and ordinances in full, but reaching only to 1832, 


are contained in fifty-six volumes ; of this immense 
collection eight volumes belong to the first seven 
years of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas I. 

Finance . — Taking the paper rouble as equal to a 
florin (see next section), the total estimated revenue 
for 1902 -was £194,657,198, of which £180,078,448 
rexwesented ordinary revenue. The total expenditure 
wns made to amount to the same sum, and included 
£177,591,348 of ordinary expenditure. The ordinary 
revenue thus exceeded the ordinary exx^enditure by 
about £2,500,000. The chief sources of revenue 
are direct taxes, indirect taxes (customs, &c.), posts, 
telegraphs, mines, sxnrit monopoly, railways, and 
forests, and the princix^al items of expenditure are 
those represented by administration, public debt, 
army, navy, pensions, and railways. The total public 
debt amounted on Jan. 1, 1901, to £621,056,000, 
much of it rex^resenting railway obligations. The 
debt charge included in the expenditure of 1902 
amounted to £28,646,000. The revenue and ex- 
penditure of Finland in 1901 were balanced at 
£4,267,345, and the debt was £4,457,955, almost all 
contracted since 1889. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The present 
currency system of Russia was fixed by laws passed 
in 1885 and 1897- The unit of account, repre- 
sented by a silver coin, is the rouble of 100 kopecl^s, 
valued at 3s. 2d. sterling. There are three gold 
coins, the imperial (10 roubles), the half -imperial (5 
roubles), and the one-third imperial. Besides the 
rouble the following are coined in silver : half-rouble 
or poltinnick (50 kopecks), quarter-rouble (nearly 
equal to a franc), and pieces of 20, 15, 10, and 5 kopecks. 
The copper coins are 3, 2, 1, J, and J kopeck, besides 
the 5-kopeck cox^per piece not now coined. The law 
of 1897 fixed the currency on a gold basis, the rouble 
in gold being declared equal to 1-^ rouble in paper. 
Thus the value of the paper rouble is 2s. IJcZ. The 
rouble as the fifteenth part of the gold imperial is 
the unit in all payments and business transactions. 
The circulation of the silver pieces rex^resenting 1, J, 
and J rouble is limited by a ukase of 1898 to three 
roubles per head of the population, and in ordinary 
transactions these coins are legal tender up to 25 
roubles only. Notes of the value of 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 
50, 100, 1000, and 2000 roubles are issued by the 
State Bank, but since 1897 the one- and three-rouble 
notes are being replaced by silver roubles. By a 
ukase of 1897 the issue of paper money -was re- 
stricted. XJx^ to six hundred million roubles the 
bank must secure its issue of notes . by a gold reserve 
rex^resenting half the issue, and beyond that amount 
the gold reserve must be equal to the issue, rouble 
for rouble. Since 1877 the monetary unit of Fin- 
land has been the mark, equal to a franc. The coins 
include 20-mark and 10-mark gold x^ieces ; 2-mark, 
1-mark, J-mark, and :^-mark silver pieces ; and three 
smaller bronze pieces. One mark is equal to 100 
pennia (singular, penni). Silver is a legal tender 
only up to ten marks. The Russian unit of length 
is the foot, equal to the British foot, and like it 
diHded into 12 inches. Higher units are the 
arshin, equal to 28 inches; the sajene, equal to 
seven feet; and the verst, equal to 500 sajenes or 
3500 feet. A dessiatine is equal to 2400 square 
sajenes, or nearly 2*7 acres. The standard of ca- 
X^acity for liquids is the shtof, equal to 2*7069 xhnts 
or 93*82 cubic inches. A vedro is equal to eight 
shtofs. The unit of capacity for dry goods is the 
chetwerik, equal to 5*774835 gallons. A higher unit 
is the chetwert, nearly equal to 5J: bushels. * The 
funt, or unit of weight, is slightly greater than nine- 
tenths of a pound avoirdupois. Forty funts are equal 
to one x^ood. In 1886 the metric S3’’stem of weights 
and measures was introduced into Finland, 
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Religion and Education . — The established religion 
of Russia is that of the Eastern or Greek Church. 
(See Geeek Church.) The Russian Church is estab- 
lished independently under the emperor as supreme 
and the Metropolitan of Novgorod as ecclesiastical 
head. It maintains friendly communion Avith the 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, and recognizes the authority of the 
joint patriarchate and of the councils of the whole 
Eastern Church in matters of doctrine. Religious 
toleration cannot be said to prevail in Russia, except 
in favour of foi’cigners. The members of the orthodox 
church are not allowed to change their creed, and 
there have been extensive persecutions directed 
against Jews and Roman Catholics. There are, how- 
ever, considerable sects of schismatic Greek Church- 
men. The Greek Church, allsectsincluded, is estimated 
to number in European Russia 75,000,000 ; the 
Roman Catholics, 8,300,000; Protestants, 2,950,000; 
Jews, 3,000,000 ; Mohammedans, 2,600,000. 

About £4,000,000 is annually expended by the 
state on education. Including secondax-y and prim- 
ary schools, the number of educational establish- 
ments maintained wholly or in part by government 
amounts, so far as can be ascertained, to about 

50,000, the pupils numbering about 2,500,000. The 
country is divided into educational districts, but the 
organization of the means of education is as yet 
little more than adequate for the education of pub- 
lic ofiScials, and the great mass of the population is 
wholly uneducated. In Einland, which has a 
separate system, education is nearly universal. 

Army . — The Russian army is recruited mainly by 
conscrii^tion, and its organization has been deter- 
mined by laws passed in 1874, 1876, 1888, and 1893. 
Ail able-bodied males are liable to military service 
from the age of twenty- one completed to the age of 
forty-three completed, with the exception of doctors 
and teachers (in time of peace) and of the Christian 
clergy. The period of service comprises eighteen 
years in the active army, of which four (five for the 
cavalry, horse-artillery, engineers, and some others) 
are passed with the colours, the rest in the reserve, 
whilst during the remaining four years required to 
complete his forty-third year the soldier belongs to 
the first section of the territorial army, which in- 
cludes also those not drawn for active service during 
the whole twenty-two years of their liability. The 
second section of the temtorial army includes all 
those dravm for service but not incorporated, for 
some reason, in the permanent army. The Cossack 
army is organized differently, and liability to service 
begins on the completion of the eighteenth year. 
The period of service is diminished in the case of 
those who possess certain educational qualifications. 
There are twenty-five army corps, namely, the guards 
(St. Petersburg), the grenadiers (Moscow), twenty-one 
territorial corps having their respectivehead-quarters 
at St. Petersburg, Grodno, Vilna, Minsk, Warsaw 
(3), Simferopol, Odessa, Kiev (2), Kharkov, Kovno, 
Vinniza, Smolensk, Lublin, Vitebsk, Moscow, Dor- 
pat, Brest-Litovski, and Riga, and the first and 
second corps of the Caucasus, with head-quarters at 
Alexandrojxol and Tiflis respectively. Most of these 
corps are foimied of two divisions of infantry, two 
brigades of field-artillery, one division of cavalry, 
and one section (two battalions) of horse-artillery, 
but the guards and the grenadiers have three divi- 
sions of infantry and three brigades of artillery, and 
the guards corps has two cavalry divisions and one 
brigade of horse -artillery, whilst the numbered cor|xs 
also present some irregularities. There are also two 
cavalry corps, with two di\nsions each, having their 
head-quarters at Warsaw. The total strength of the 
European army organized in the corps formations 


is therefore fifty-two divisions of infantry, twenty- 
two divisions and two brigades of cavalry, fifty- two 
brigades of field-artillery, and one brigade of horse- 
artillery. In time of war an army corps consists of 
two infantry divisions (each 18,000 men) and one 
cavalry division (4000 men), comprising altogether 
40,000 men. Each infantry division in war includes 
cavalry, artillery, &c., and each cavalry di\usion in- 
cludes artillery. The strength of a battalion is about 
500 in peace and about 1000 in war. The following 
table shows the approximate effective war strength 
of the Russian army in 1900 : — 


Infantiy. 

Tield Troops 1,019,500 
Reserve Troops . . 691,500 
Portress Troops.. 162,600 
Reinforcements. . . 285,000 
National Defence 695,600 
Otliei-s .. .. 41,000 


Total 


Cavalry. Artillery. Engineers. Train. 
123,800 122,500 47,100 26,400 
99,300 40,670 10,300 — 

— 81,500 12,400 — 

48,900 38,000 7,840 ^ 

22,350 28,450 4,100 — 


2,895,200 294,350 317,720 81,740 26,400 


The grand total of all arms is 3,615,410, of whom 
66,410 are officers. The fortresses of Russia are 
Alexandropol, Batum, Brest-Litovski, Dvinsk, Diin- 
amunde, Ivangorod, Kars, Kertch, Kiev, Ko\mo, 
Cronstadt,Libau,Novogeorgievsk, Odessa, Ossovietz, 
Ochakov, Poti, St. Petersburg, Segri, Sevastopol, 
Sveaborg, Warsaw, Vladivostock, and Viborg. 

Navy . — ^In 1901 the strength of the Russian navy 
was as follows, vessels in course of construction 
being included: — Battleships, 24 (7 first-class, 15 
second, 2 third) ; coast-defence vessels, 9 (4 modem); 
armoured cruisers, 3 ; first-class cruisers, 2 ; other 
cruisers (protected or belted), 16; torpedo gunboats, 
&c., 9 ; destroyers, 30 ; first-class torpedo boats, 43 ; 
other torpedo boats, 150 ; submarines, 1 ; and steam- 
yachts, training-ships, &c. The total personnel of 
the Russian navy is about 46,000. 

People . — ^Ethnologically the peoples of Russia are 
comiirised under two of the great divisions into 
which the human race is divided — the Caucasian 
and the Mongolian; but under each a considerable 
number of varieties are traced. The Mongolian 
stock in European Russia is represented by the Finns 
and their allies, and by the Kalmucks, who occupy' 
some of the south-eastern steppes, but have lost 
many of their distinctive features by intermarriage 
with Caucasians. Of the Caucasian stock the Sla- 
vonians, under the names of Russians, Poles, Lithu- 
anians and Letts, Walachians and Ser\nans, form 
about nine-tenths. Of these again, the Russians 
proper fomi the great body of the population, and 
are estimated at about 50,000,000. They occupy, with 
little intermixture, the central provinces between 
the Dnieper and Volga; forai a vast majority in the 
north, between the Ural Mountains and the White 
Sea, and, in the south, between the Don and the 
Dniester ; and are found, more or less intermingled 
with other varieties, in all other parts of the country. 
The Poles are found in the greatest number in their 
ovTi country. In that part of it which in the dis- 
memberment fell to the share of Russia they amount 
to about 9,000,000. The Lithuanians are found 
chiefly in Northern Poland, and in the governments 
of Wilna and Minsk. They are estimated at about 

1.500.000. Still farther north are the Letts, or as 
they are often called, Kurs, from living chiefly in 
Kurland. They are also the chief occupants of 
Livonia, are wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits, 
and may amount to 500,000. The Walachians, 
and among them a few Servians, are found onlj’- 
in Bessarabia, between the Dniester and Pruth, 
Their language is a descendant of Latin mixed 
vdth foreign words. They, too, do not exceed 

500.000. The Tchudes, or Finns, though they belong 
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to the Mongolian race, have little or none of the 
characteristic Mongolian type of countenance. They 
are of middle size, fair complexion, and generally 
have light hair and blue eyes. They are settled 
on both sides of the Gulf of ITinland, but on the 
north of the gulf form the two marked divisions 
of !Finns proper and Laplanders, the former living 
south and the latter north of lat. 65°. To the 
south of the gulf the Linns occupy the far greater 
part of Esthonia and a small part of Livonia. 
Widely separated from the western Linns, though 
the mode of separation is not known, a great number 
of Tchudic or Liunish tribes are found occupying 
the western slopes of the Ural Mountains and the 
banks of the Middle Volga under the names of 
Syrianes, Permians, Voguls, Yotiaks, Tchuvasses, 
Tcheremisses, Mordwins, and Teptiares. The most 
numerous are the Tchuvasses and Tcheremisses, who 
live together on both sides of the Volga, in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan, and are estimated at about 

500.000. All the others do not exceed the same 
number. The second great branch of Mongolians 
inhabiting Russia are the Tatars, who here form 
four distinct tribes — the Tatars of Kazan, in some 
respects the most civilized nation in Russia, though 
the great majority of them still cling to Mohamme- 
danism, and numbering about 230,000; the Bashkirs, 
occupying both sides of the Ural Mountains from 
lat. 5Q^ to 54° N., still given to wandering life, and 
amounting to about 130,000; the Nogais, occupying 
a large part of the Crimea and the steppe to the 
north of it, dispersed over the country east of the 
Sea of Azoff and the northern base of the Caucasus, 
and amounting in all to about 600,000; the Met- 
cheriaks, forming a few smaU tribes, not exceeding 
20, 0 00 persons, live among the Bashldrs. The German 
or Teutonic race inhabiting Russia consist chiefly of 
Germans and Swedes, intermixed with a few Danes. 
The Germans are dispersed over the Baltic provinces 
south of the Gulf of Linland, among the Letts and 
Lsthonians, where they constitute the greater part 
uf the nobility. They are also numerous in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and other mercantile towns’ 
and seaports, and a considerable number of German 
colonists are settled in the government of Saratof 
and other parts of the ]Middle Volga. The Swedes 
are numerous both along the eastern shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Lioland. Their number in these localities, and 
more partially in Esthonia, are supposed to exceed 

100.000. The Greeks, dispersed over aU the southern 
provinces as merchants, and in the Crimea, where 
they are the sole occupants of several villages, are 
estimated at about 500,000. There are also the Jews, 
who are seldom found in the central and northern 
provinces, but are very numerous in ancient Poland, 
particularly in the governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
Volhynia, and Podolsk, where they form the far 
greater part of the urban population. Their number 
is supposed to exceed 2,900,000. 

Tenure of Land and Political Status of People . — 
The political divisions of the Russian people comprise 
numerous grades of nobility, which are partly heredi- 
tary and partly acquired by military and civil service, 
especially the former, military rank being most highly 
prized in Russia. The clergy, both regular and secular, 
form a separate privileged order. The higher clergy 
were formerly possessed of great wealth, but much of 
their property was confiscated by Catharine II., who 
compensated them by stattj pensions. Previous to the 
year 1861 the mass of the people were serfs subject to 
the proprietors of the soil. The Emperors Alexander 
L and Nicholas took some initial steps towards the 
emancipation of this class; but a bold and complete 
scheme of emancipation was begun and carried out 


by Alexander II. The decree of emancipation was 
dated 3d March, 1861, and began to come into execu- 
tion 'within two years. There were about 22,000,000 
of serfs belonging to private proprietors, and rather 
more than that number on the crown lands. By an 
imperial decree of July 8, 1863, lands were granted 
to the peasants on all the estates of the croum on a 
forty-nine years’ rental equal to the former poll-tax, 
and as a freehold estate at the expiration of this period. 
A similar arrangement was made on behalf of the 
peasants on the lands of private proprietors. The 
redemption money of the serfs with their land was 
estimated at sixteen and two-thirds years’ purchase 
of their annual produce. Twenty per cent, of this 
had to be paid by the serfs on procuring their emanci- 
pation, the remainiug 80 per cent, is guaranteed by 
government, which levies it from the peasantry in a 
tax extending over forty-nine years. The emancipa- 
tion of all the serfs on these terms was arranged for 
by July, 1865, and from that date this form of servi- 
tude has ceased to exist in Russia. Since this change 
the cultivable land in Russia is mainly distributed 
among three classes. The crown holds nearly 35 per 
cent., the emancipated peasants about 20, while the 
remainder, with the exception of mines and town 
lands, is in the hands of the nobility and other landed 
proprietors. 

Language . — ^Lrom the number of tribes and races 
just mentioned it is evident that many different 
languages and a vast variety of dialects, must be 
spoken. The Russian, however, both as the proper 
language of the country and the vernacular of at 
least four-fifths of the inhabitants, is the only one 
which is necessary here to specify. It is based on 
the ancient Slavonic, but has been much modified by 
the introduction of Greek, Tatar, and Mongolian 
terms. It has an alphabet of thirty-seven letters, 
a wTitten and printed character of a peculiar form, 
and a pronunciation which it is hardly possible for 
any but natives to master. Its flexions are both 
numerous and irregular, making the attainment of it 
by a foreigner extremely difficult; but it is soft, rich, 
and sonorous, and though long greatly neglected, and 
hitherto much richer in translations than in original 
works, has shown itself fit to be the vehicle of any 
kind of literature; and, from the attention now paid 
to it, ^vill probably ere long free itself from one very 
marked stigmaby becoming the court language instead 
of Lrench, by which the honour has been long usurped. 
A church dialect was created by the translation into 
Russ in the tenth century of the books of worship, 
with the retention of many Greek forms. Tins 
dialect remains distinct to the present day, and has 
considerably modified the vernacular. The Russian 
language is remarkable for its copiousness, in which 
it is excelled by few living tongues; but although it 
has borrowed somewhat from the other languages 
with which it has come in contact it is nevertheless 
homogeneous, and does not owe its wealth of expres- 
sion, Hke the English, to assimilativeness, but to the 
great variety of inflections which it admits 'of, and 
to the fertility of its roots in forming derivatives. 
According to Shishkof as many as 2000 derivative 
are often formed from a single root. The highly- 
inflected character of the language admits of great 
freedom of construction, the connection of a phrase 
not being dependent on the grammatical order of the 
words. The verbs denote person, number, and gender, 
and determine the ' singularity or frequency of the 
action, but they are somewhat deficient in tense, 
there being, strictly speaking, only one tense to re- 
present past time, and one compound tense, the future. 
The language is rich in poetical expression, and 
affords unbounded facility for rhyme. The connec- 
I tion of clauses and sentences is simple and natural. 
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but presents little variety. The purest and most 
regular dialect of Russian is spoken in the centre of 
the country in the district round Moscow; but the 
written dialect is that of Great Russia. 

Literature , — The first period, which was the longest 
and most destitute of literary productions, extends 
from the foundation of the empire to Lomonosof, 
who first introduced a permanent change into the 
Russian language. To this epoch belong the old 
popular songs and traditions, which, formerly ne- 
glected by the Russians, have recently excited their 
attention on account of their similarity to the 
English, Spanish, and Scandinavian ballads. Like 
these ballads they appear to refer to a connected 
series of popular traditions. The period to which 
the popular ballads chiefly belong (1015-1124) was 
under the influence of the old Slavonian mythology 
(see Slaves — Mythology), which gives a historical 
interest as well as a poetical charm to these ancient 
tales. Vladimir I. and his loiights form the central 
point of the whole series, which may be compared to 
the legends of Charlemagne or King Arthur and the 
Round Table. The Story of Eilipat and Maxim; the 
Marriage of Devgiivas, the Carrying oflf of Steati- 
govnas, both in the tale of Shinagrip, czar of the 
Adorians, are among the leading adventures recorded 
in the classic Russian legends. Important, as contri- 
buting to fix the witten language, was the introduc- 
tion of a current written character, whereby the 
unwieldy letters before used and introduced by Cyril 
were superseded. (See Cyril.) Eor the full expression 
of the tones which are peculiar to the Russian language, 
and for which the Greek letters were neither suitable 
nor sufiicient, Cyril had borrowed some characters 
from the Asiatic alphabets, the form of which was an 
impediment to a people not fond of writing. About 
the end of the seventeenth century Elias Kopievitch 
improved it, and brought the letters to their present 
form, for the embellishment of which so much has 
been done in the last forty years, that the Russian 
characters may compare in beauty of form with 
those of any European language. The, history of 
the Russian press has in modem times attracted 
much attention, and a copy of a worlc printed in 
1475 has been found. A Slavonian psalter was printed 
at Cracow in 1481. The psalter of Kief (1551) is 
the oldest work printed in Russia itself. Cracow was 
the cradle of Slavonian typography. The oldest monu- 
ments of the language are Oleg’s treaty of peace and 
commerce of the year 912 ; Igor’s treaty with the Greek 
emperor (945); the municipal charter of Novgorod 
(1019); but the most important memorials are the 
Russian laws in the time of Yaroslaf (who died in 
1054); the expedition of Igor, a heroic poem of the 
twelfth century; popular songs, and the poems of the 
Prince Cantimir, in the reign of the Empress Anna. 
This predecessor of Lomonosof possessed true talent, 
had received a European education, and was well 
acquainted with the classics. His poems consist of 
satires and epistles, in which, in imitation of Horace 
and Boileau, he described in true colours the manners 
and faults of his times. The spirit of his poems is 
modern, the form antique, but liis verse is rhymed. 
He lil^;e^\’ise translated into Russian Eontenelle’s 
Dialogues on the Plurality of Worlds; but the lan- 
guage was as yet too little refined to preserve the 
beauty of the original The beginning of Russian 
dramatic art dates from this period. The first dramas 
were founded on religious stories, and were performed 
by the students of lUef in the principal cities during 
their holidays. Among the most popular subjects 
were Judith and Holof ernes, Estnei, and the Three 
Jews in the Eiery Furnace. Simeon of Polotsk 
(1628-80) wrote the dramas of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Lost Son, and others on similar subjects. He also 


translated the Psalms of David. This period shows 
only individual monuments of a written language in 
the first stages of improvement. Peter the Great 
unintentionally gave it a retrograde direction when 
he introduced many foreign expressions in place oi 
a great number of existing technical terms, which 
thus became disused, so that the language itself became 
poorer, and was disfigured. 

The second period extends from Lomonosof (1711- 
65) to Karamsin (1765-1826). Lomonosof, a man 
of genius, created the language of Russian poetry by 
the introduction partly of poetical expressions and 
partly of new forms, which he borrowed principally 
from the German literature, and which served his 
successors as models. Russian poetry is peculiar in 
its rejection of most of those trammels of form to 
which nearly aU other poetry is indebted for its 
characteristic expression. Even the restriction of 
verses to a particular number of syllables is con- 
sidered stiff and unnatural, neither equal lines, asso- 
nance, nor rhyme are required, and the measure of 
verse depends entirely upon certain rules of accentu- 
ation. As early as the seventeenth century iustances 
of versification are found in which the Greek usage 
of long and short syllables is imitated, but they pro- 
duced little impression on the prevalent taste. Lomo- 
nosof s example shows how the Russian language 
can be enriched and ennobled by expressions and 
phrases from the Slavonic. He first developed its 
grammatical structure, and contributed also to form 
its prose. His odes relate to the circumstances of 
the day; we find in them little poetry, but much 
rhetorical richness. In his tragedies the lyric tone 
prevails, and dramatic power is sought for in them 
in vain. In epic poetry his Peter the Great was a 
first attempt ; there are individual passages, indeed, 
of great merit ; but the poem, as a whole, is devoid 
of interest. His imitations of the Psalms are rich 
in poetical expression. His epistle on the utility of 
verse shows his great command of the language. 
Sumarokoff, an author celebrated in his time, is too 
diffuse upon every subject. His fertility in tragedy 
and comedy, in satires, epistles, elegies, eclogues, 
fables, epigrams and songs, gave him reputation; but 
in no department can he be considered a model. 
Keraskof has produced two large epics upon the 
conquest of Kasan and upon Vladimir the Great, 
besides tragedies, odes, and epistles. His language 
is beautiful, and far more smooth than that of Lom- 
onosoff, but his talents are much less conspicuous. 
He was considered in his time as the Homer of 
Russia; but he is now forgotten. Maykof acquired 
a reputation by two burlesque poems, which were, 
however, not the less worthless on that account. — 
Kniashjnin imitated the French in his tragedies and 
comedies, too closely indeed, but not vdthout talent. 
Some comedies in which he has interwoven many of 
the follies of the times in which he lived, have main- 
tained themselves upon the stage till the present 
time. He very much excelled Sumarokof ; and some 
of his scenes, even now, are read mth pleasure, 
although the language has proceeded so far in im- 
provement. — ^Kostrof deserves mention on account 
of his translation of the first books of the Iliad into 
Alexandrine verse, and of Ossian into prose. His 
language is not without force. — Bobrof, a wild 
genius, has left behind him a number of bombastic 
odes, and a descriptive poem Tauria, a chaos, but 
which contains here and there some brilliant pas- 
sages. — Bogdanovich, author of a poem called 
Psyche, in imitation of La Fontaine, is naif, and fifll 
of grace and originality, but diffuse and deficient in 
• taste. — Oserof belongs, if his language is considered, 
to this period, although his poems appear in that 
which followed. The plan of his tragedies is French, 
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the language neither pure nor beautiful, but the 
expression is often forcible, and the description of 
the passions natural ; some scenes are really tragic; 
some of his characters are well delineated and sup- 
ported. — Petrof was a true poet, but his language 
is rude; he had many ideas and striking images. He 
celebrated the victories of Catharine the Great in 
his odes. His heroes were Potemkin and Boman- 
zof. His translation of the ^Eneid into Alexandrine 
verse is very unpolished in its language, but is full 
jf power. — Lomonosof also commences the series of 
prose writers of this period. His eulogies upon 
Peter the Great and Elizabeth contain few ideas, but 
much rhetorical ornament. Both of these writings 
are entirely different from those of his predecessors. 
They have very much improved the language, but 
still have not given it a permanent form. The same 
may be said of his scientific treatises upon electri- 
city and metallurgy, of his Essay towards a Bussian 
grammar, of his Bhetoric, which contains many 
fragments translated from the ancients. Weissen 
(Wisin) wrote two comedies in prose, full of genuine 
humour, which describe in true colours some of the 
absurdities of the age; both of these have main- 
tained themselves upon the stage. He also wrote 
two very original satires, and some translations from 
Montaigne and Terrasson. — Muravief, the tutor of 
the Emperor Alexander, composed for his noble 
pupil several treatises upon Bussian history, some 
dialogues of the dead, and some fragments, in the 
manner of the English Spectator, under the title of 
the Suburban. His style is not wholly pure, neither 
has he a great command of language: it is evident 
that he has formed his style from the imitation of 
French writers; but he is full of ideas, and particularly 
rich in imagery. When we read his works we feel 
that his mind is conversant with all the beauty con- 
tained in ancient and modem literature. A good 
heart, a pure mind, and a love of virtue are con- 
spicuous in everything that he has witten. He was 
in advance of his age. But he had little effect upon 
his contemporaries, as he permitted but few of his 
\vritings to be printed, and his works did not appear 
till long after his death. In general, it may be said 
that diuing this period the genius of Lomonosof 
awakened a taste for literature in his nation. People 
eagerly read everything that was printed, particu- 
larly poetical productions. In Sumarokof they saw 
a great tragic writer, and in the poem of Keraskof, 
with all its defects, an Iliad. They felt the beauti- 
ful, but did not Imow how to distinguish it. Taste 
was in the cradle, and criticism still unborn. We 
may consider this age as the awakening period of 
genius and poetry. In the last half of it a man of 
genius made his appearance, who belonged to no 
school, of an original and peculiar mind, 'without high 
cultivation, but unique in his kind, and the true 
representative of Bussian poetry. This man was 
Hershavin. He celebrated the glory of the Bussian 
arms during the reign of Catharine, as did Lomono- 
sof and Petrof ; but while these were only eulo- 
gists of their sovereign and her generals, I)ersha^dn 
celebrated them in the true spirit of a poet. He 
remained a philosopher even at the foot of the 
throne: his o’wn character appears in whatever he 
said of others: he awakened great and patriotic feel- 
ings, and at the same time described nature "with 
inimitable touches. His productions, however, are 
not the best models, but they glow with a fire which 
kindles poetical sentiment. This period produced a 
great number of translations, particularly from the 
French; they are all, however, without merit as 
regards style, but they show the general desire and 
love of the age for literature. In this age the great 
dictionary of the Bussian Academy appeared, pro- 


jected according to an entirely new plan, and in 
which the etymological order of the words is fol- 
lowed. This work furnishes great facilities for the 
study of the Bussian language and literature. The 
Bussian Academy (founded October 21, 1783) has 
had great influence in directing the attention of 
authors to the pure elements of the language ; several 
societies have lilce'wise been formed for the improve- 
ment of the language. Finally, one man contributed 
greatly to the spread of literary taste, who had him- 
self but little learning, but a good natural under- 
standing, a love for the sciences, and withal a happy 
talent for illustration. This was Hovikof. He 
founded a typographical society, and edited a satiri- 
cal journal, under the title The Painter, which at 
that time was very much read, and opened to Kar- 
amsin a field for the exhibition of his literary powers. 

In the third period Karamsin is the representa- 
tive of prose, and Hmitrieff of poetry. Sumarokof, 
who wrote the first regular tragedy, Bniashjrdn, who 
distinguished himself both in tragedy and comedy, 
and “^adimir Oserof, the best dramatic writer, are 
also worthy of mention. The periodical edited by 
Dmitrief, after his return from his travels, effected 
a decided change in the Bussian language. He 
revealed to his countrymen the secrets of happy 
diction, clearness, beauty, and precision. The same 
perfection which he gave to prose, Dmitrief gave to 
poetry. Karamsin’s career as an author may be 
distinguished into three epochs. The first began 
with his editing the Journal of Moscow. In this 
publication appeared fragments of his Letters of a 
Travelling Bussian, and his tales, which were after- 
wards published collectively. These productions 
exhibit genuine taste, though they appear like the 
effusions of a youth. His remarks and notices of 
the writings of foreign countries, which appeared in 
that publication, excited an interest in foreign liter- 
ature throughout Bussia, and developed the germ of 
true criticism. The second epoch commenced with the 
publication of the European Cornier. This perio- 
dical drew the attention of the public to politics, and 
awakened reflection. His essays upon some of the 
political topics of the day, and upon morals, are 
models in their respective kinds. His beautiful 
style gave to his ideas a still higher charm. The 
third epoch is marked by his History of Bussia. 
This history, as a literary production, is a mine for 
all authors of his nation. No Bussian prose -writer 
since Karamsin has acquired so high a reputation: 
greater purity, perhaps, prevails than did before, 
but his style has not been equalled. Many have 
wished to imitate him, but they have only shown 
their own inferiority. Makarof edited a Critical 
Journal; he -wrote very correctly, but his style is 
dry. Batushkof has been able to give grace to his 
prose, and the Italian harmony to his verse. Shuk- 
offskij was, after Karamsin, the editor of the Euro- 
pean Courier, and wrote in it some essays on prose. 
These, and other authors, have each of them some 
peculiar merit, but they are not equal to their mas 
ter. Besides, their works are unimportant, and 
cannot, therefore, much promote the further devel- 
opment of the language. The Bussian literature is 
very barren -in original works on the subject of phil- 
osophy. In the history of the language of poetry 
Dmitrief s imitations of La Fontaine and his tales 
make a particular epoch. Before him Lomonosof, 
and especially Dershavin, had furnished models of 
poetical beauty, and opened the way to bold origi- 
nality. Without checldng the flight of genius, 
Dmitrief knew how to direct it so as not to offend 
against taste and sound criticism. We possess about 
100 excellent fables by him, in imitation of La Fon- 
taine and others; many songs, which have become 
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popular; and odes, considered classical, without 
having the brilliancy of Uershavin’s originality and 
boldness. Umitrief has given the language of Russian 
poetry its permanent form. Neledinsky-Meletzsky 
is less pure and correct than Dmitrief, but many of 
his songs are in the mouths of the common people. 
The true fire of passion animates his poetry. Chem- 
nitzer is esteemed as a fabulist; his expression is 
natural, but very prosaic. Krylof (1768-1844), a 
poet in the full sense of the word, is, in his depart- 
ment, like Dershavin, the representative of the 
national poetry, for his fables are almost all original. 
Dershavin, in his odes, described the bright side of 
his age ; but Krylof, in his fables, painted the ab- 
surdities and prosaic thought of his time. In ex- 
pression less pure and perfect than his predecessor 
Dmitrief, he, however, excels him in desciiptive 
powers. Krylof has much obseiwation : his fables, 
which in this respect will bear comparison with 
the best in any literature, are rich in ideas and in- 
struction; many of his verses, therefore, are now 
current as proverbs. — Shukoffsldj (1783-1852) has 
ennched the poetical language of the Russians by 
describing ideas and feelings which had not been 
treated in their literature. His poems are a true 
picture of his individual character at the time in 
which he wrote them. They therefore possess un- 
common attraction for the reader. His predilection 
for German poetry, which was before his time but 
little kno'svn to his countrymen, induced him to 
incorporate it with the Russian in his imitations; 
his poems, on this account, have a peculiar stamp, 
which has given a singular charm to their deep 
melancholy feeling and natural tone. Batjushkof 
(l-788-18o5) pleases by the charms of his diction. 
With a brilliant imagination he united the finest 
taste, and he is inimitable in the choice and harmony 
of his expression. We possess of his 'widtings some 
amorous elegies, ingenious epistles, and attempts at 
lyric poetry — all excellent. Prince Wiasemsky ex- 
presses much in few words : this sometimes gives his 
language an air of stiffness and dryness; but his 
satires and epigrams are particularly happy. His 
prose suffers still more than his poetry from this 
brevity. — Wostokoff has richness of thouglit, power 
of imagination, and warmth of expression; but his 
style is but little refined. — Gnieditsh (1784-1833) 
deserves much credit for his translation of the Iliad 
into Russian hexameters. The general characteristic 
of this period is an elegance and correctness pre- 
viously foreign to Russian literature. The language 
has acquired a more settled character ; but Russian 
prose still wants the labour of thinking minds to 
perfect it. The poetical language of the Russians 
alone can be called rich. Many Russian writers of 
this and the follovdng period, it may be mentioned, 
have preferred to write in foreign languages. 

The latest period of Russian literature is yet in 
its bloom. Its greatest poet, Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1838), who is distinguished for his imagi- 
nation, originality, and refined style, perished in a 
duel. He was the champion of th6 romantic school, 
which has claimed many of the distinguished Rus- 
sian writers of the later nineteenth century. Kext 
to him comes the poet Lermontoff (1814-41), who 
had a similar fate. His poems show the influence 
of Byron. Among other poets may be mentioned 
Koslof (1779-1840); Gribo^mdof (murdered at Te- 
heran in 1829), the author of a very amusing comedy. 
Gore ot Uma (Trouble from Cleverness) ; Delvig 
(1798-1831) ; Raratinsky (1800-44) ; Jazykof (1803- 
46); and Henevitinov (1805-27). Russia has pro- 
duced some eminent novelists in modern times. 
The first of these is Nicholas Gogol (1809-52), who 
wrote the satirical novel Dead Souls and various 


other worlvs, showing much imagination and power 
of character painting. Ivan Turgenieff (1818-83) 
has gained a European reputation as a novelist and 
fertile writer of admirable tales. Alexander Herzen 
(1812-70) is another well-known name, and Dostoi- 
effsky (1822-81) is also in the front rank of modern 
Russian novelists. Chief among living novelists is 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Among the translators we may 
mention Merslakof. The modern Russian drama 
may be regarded as founded by Alexander Ostrov- 
sky (1824-86), but Pissemsky, Turgenieff, Alexei 
Tolstoi, and others have done excellent work in this 
department. There are many journals, but they 
are for the most part filled Avith extracts from 
foreign periodicals. The critical department of them 
cannot be important, because the national litera- 
ture is poor; neverthele.ss, among a great number 
of tolemble prose writers, Gretsh has distinguished 
himself ; his style is easy, although he sometimes 
offends against good taste. Eor many years he 
edited the best Russian journal. He published a 
Grammar in 1823, second edition in 1834. In con- 
nection ^\^th this, besides the old Russian grammars 
of Ludolph (Grammatica' Russica et Manuductio 
ad Linguam Sclavonicam, Oxford, 1696, 4to), and 
of Groning (Stockholm, 1750), that of the fifth 
Russian Academy (St. Petersburg, 1802), that of 
Water (Leij^zig, 1808), and that of Tappe, on account 
of the happily-chosen examples and practical exer- 
cises (St. Petersburg and Riga, 1810; fifth edition, 
1820), deserve to be recommended. The imperial 
government itself on one occasion took the charge 
of the gi’ammatical education of the people into its 
own hand, and an interdict was imposed by the 
minister of instruction in 1814 upon the sale of a 
certain Russian grammar, ‘on account of its many 
defects and false definitions’. Various gi’ammars 
or manuals for the use of English students have 
been published ; such as Riola’s How to Learn Rus- 
sian, and his Graduated Russian Reader with Vo- 
cabulary ; W. R. MoiHirs Grammar of the Russian 
Language; Kinloch’s Russian Conversation Gram- 
mar, &c. There are numerous Russian grammars 
for the use of Germans. Of these may be mentioned 
those by Bymazal (1880), Pihlemann (tenth edn., 
1889), Komer (1892), Abicht (1896), and Asboth 
(1897). The best dictionaries are that of the Rus- 
sian Academy (1891), and Dahl’s Dictionary (1882). 
There is no satisfactory Russian and English 
dictionary; but there is an extensive Russian and 
French one by N. Makaroff (St. Petersburg, 1887-88). 

History , — The history of Russia as a kingdom 
begins in the ninth century, when the Slavonian 
tribes on the eastern shores of the Baltic, who had 
already attained some degree of civilization, called 
in a Scandinarian tribe, the Varangians, to assist 
them against the hostile attempts of their ruder inland 
neighbours. Like the Anglo-Saxons in similar cir- 
cumstances, the Varangians conquered the country for 
themselves. Rurik, one of their chiefs, built a town 
on Lake Ladoga, on the site of Old Ladoga, which 
he made the seat of his government about 862. His 
brothers Sinaf and Truvor established themselves at 
Belozersk on Lake Bielo Ozero and Isborsk. Having 
defeated a native confederacy under a chief named 
Vadim, Rurik transferred the seat of government to 
Novgorod, the capital of the Slaves, in 865. The death 
of his brothers soon after left him in sole possession 
of the new empire, into which he called numerous 
colonies of northmen to support his dominion. The 
rest of his reign appears to have been undisturbed. 
He died in 879, and left as his successor a son, Igor, 
four years of age, under the guardianship of Oleg, a 
kinsman. In 863 Oleg conquered Kief, which W!\3 
in j)OSsession of two Varangian chiefs, whom he 
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treacherously put to deat^ and, with a view to a 
descent on Constantinople, made it his capital. His 
preparations having been completed, about 904 he 
embarked on the Dnieper with 2000 boats and 80,000 
men. The navigation of the river presented diffi- 
culties which were overcome by carr 3 dng the boats 
overland. On reaching Constantinople, the approach 
to which was barred by chains, the boats, it is said, 
were again landed, and converted into carriages by 
being placed on wheels. Leo VI. was compelled to 
purchase the departure of the invaders. A formal 
treaty was subsequently dictated by Oleg to the 
emperor. He died in 913, when Igor, now thirty- 
three years of age, succeeded to the vacant throne. 
A great part of his reign was passed in repressing 
revolts and subduing a new people, the Petchenegaus, 
who had come from the Ural to settle on the Don 
and the Dnieper. In 941 he made an expedition 
against Constantinople with 10,000 boats and 400,000 
men, but was completely defeated on sea and land 
by Theophanes and Phocas, the Greek admiral and 
general. The use of the Greek fire spread conster- 
nation in the Pussian fleet. In 944 he repeated the 
attempt, but was bought off by a promise of the 
renewal of the tribute which had been paid to his 
predecessor. On his return (945) he was taken in an 
ambuscade and killed by the Drevlians, a tribe in the 
neighbourhood of ICef which had been subdued by 
Oleg. His son Sviatoslaf was a minor, and the gov- 
ernment devolved on his wdow Olga, who has acquired 
the title of Saint, and was the &st of the Russian 
name to merit canonization. According to Nestor, 
the Russian chronicler of the eleventh century (see 
Nestor), she avenged her husband’s death by cruel 
and treacherous massacres of the chiefs of the Drev- 
lians, and by devastating their country, which she 
completely subdued. She appears to have resigned 
the government to her son about 955. About this 
time she became desirous of adopting the Christian 
religion, and paid a visit to Constantinople, where 
she was received "with great distinction by the Em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who stood spon- 
sor for her in 957, when she was baptized by the 
name of Helen. She died in 969 according to Nestor, 
having endeavoured in vain to bring her son to her 
faith. Sviatoslaf is represented by Nestor as inuring 
himself to hardships, li'vdng in the open air among 
his soldiers, whom it was his sole object to exercise in 
the arts of war, and subsisting on the flesh of horses 
and wild animals. Having subdued the Rozares, a 
people who had crossed Rom the Caspian to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, he invaded Bulgaria 
at the instance of the Greek emperor Nicephorus, 
and captured the capital of the country, Pereislavatz, 
on the Danube (967). Here he determined to estab- 
lish himself permanently, but was recalled by a rising, 
of the Petchenegans, who had invaded Eief. In 970 
he divided his provinces among his three sons, and 
returned to pursue his eastern conquests. John 
Zimisces, who had succeeded Nicephorus as emperor, 
jealous of the presence of the Russians in Bulgaria, 
summoned Sviatoslaf to evacuate the country. But 
the latter having collected an army of 300,000 Rus- 
sians, Petchenegans, and Bulgarians, proceeded to 
invade Thrace. The campaign was attended with a 
succession of disasters, and unable to defend himself in 
Bulgaria, he returned home and fell in battle against 
his domestic enemies the Petchenegans (973). He was 
succeeded by his three sons, Yaropolk, the eldest, in 
Kief; Oleg, the second, in the country of the Drev- 
lians ; and ^nadimir, who was illegitimate, in Novgorod. 
Yaropolk attacked Oleg, whom he defeated and killed. 
Vladimir, fearing a similar fate, fled to the Varan- 
gians, and retux-ning mth succours made war on 
Yaropolk, got possession of his person during nego- 


tiations, and put him to death (980). Yaropolk had 
been inclined towards Christianity, though he did not 
openly adopt it, and Vladimir was looked upon by 
the pagans as their champion. He is said to have 
had nearly as many concubines as Solomon, and to 
have shown his devotion to the gods by sacrificing his 
prisoners to them. He got rid of the Varangians, 
who wished to become his masters, by aUomng them 
to go and offer their services to the emperor. He 
extended his dominions by conquest on every side, 
haAung pushed his arms westward into Poland and 
Galicia, eastward to the Volga, and from the Baltic 
on the north to the Crimea on the south. Being 
desirous of adopting Christianity, no doubt attracted 
by its attendant civilization, he invaded the Crimea 
and besieged Theodosia (Kaffa), to procure a priest 
to instruct him, although it seems probable he must 
have had many among his own subjects. He then 
sent a polite message to Basil II. and Constantine, 
the joint emperors of the East, asldng their sister 
Anna in marriage, and offering in the event of refusal 
to come and besiege Constantinople. His request 
was granted on condition of his becoming a Christiaru 
He stated that this was his own intention, but he 
would not malce it a condition of his marriage, and 
repeated his demand in a more peremptory manner. 
It was then thought expedient, although the Princess 
Anna was terribly frightened, to comply. The mar- 
riage was celebrated at Theodosia, where also Vla- 
dimir received baptism, under the name of Basil. 
He then gave orders for building a church at Theo- 
dosia, and restored the city its Hberty. He also sent 
troops to Basil to enable him to subdue the rebel 
Phocas. According to the chi’onicles Vladimir now 
changed his mode of life so entii’ely as to earn the 
name of saint, to which the changes effected under 
his reign have induced historians to add the title of 
Great. In Russian history he occupies the position 
rather of Charlemagne than of Clovis. He exerted 
himself to promote the conversion of his people, built 
churches, endowed seminaries of learning, and aban- 
doned his six wives and 800 concubines to devote 
himself to his Christian wife. With Christianity he 
introduced the germs of Greek civilization, gave the 
Russian language an alphabet, and enriched it vdth 
an infusion of Greek terms. Vladimir appears to 
have divided his dominions before his death among 
his sons, who at least had the charge of governments, 
although it is also said that he left the succession 
unsettled. What seems certain is that one of his 
sons, Yaroslaf, had revolted towards the close of his 
reign, and that at his death several of his sons were, 
left to fight for his dominions. He died in 1015. 
Sviatopolk, who succeeded to the Grand- duchy of 
Kief, is variously represented as the eldest son of 
Vladimir, and as a nephew whom he had adopted. 
To add to the difficulty of understanding how a 
nephew should be promoted to the chief place over a 
number of sons, Boris is represented as being the 
favourite son of Wadimir; so that Sviatopolk, if a 
nephew, was probably a usurper. It is also said 
(assuming him to be the eldest son), that having 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith (he married about 
the year 1000 the daughter of Bolislaw, long of 
Poland) he became an object of jealousy to his father, 
who imprisoned him till the close of his own life, and 
that he only owed the crown to the generosity of 
Boris, for whom it was intended. Whatever may be 
the truth of these stories it appears that one of his 
first acts was to assure his succession by putting to 
death Boris and Gleb, another son of Vladimir. 
He had next to contend for the supremacy with 
Yaroslaf, who had obtained possession of Novgorod. 
He was at first successful, but being deserted by 
his father-in-law in consequence of his own bad 
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faith, he was vanquished, and died in exile. Yar- 
oslaf now succeeded (1019) to the greater part of 
his father’s dominions. He was defeated in 1023 
by Mstislaf, another son of Yladimir, of whom 
twelve are originally mentioned as having shared the 
inheritance. Being at the same time unsuccessful 
against the Poles he made peace with Mstislaf, and 
granted him an accession of territory. In 1031 
Yaroslaf recovered Red Russia, which had been 
seized by Poland, and in 1035, on the death of 
Mstislaf, ho united the whole of the Russian domi- 
nions under his sway. In 1043 he sent an expedition, 
under the conduct of his sons, against the Greek 
Empire, which was not attended with success. Yaro- 
slaf was a zealous student and patron of literature. 
He established the metropolitan see of Kief, and 
drew up the code of laws which is known as the 
Municipal Code of Hovgorod.^ Yaroslaf died about 
1054. With the example of his predecessor before 
h im Yaroslaf divided his dominions among his sons, 
and having taken this effectual mode of promoting 
civil war he exhorted them to live in peace and har- 
mony with each other. The same mode of subdivi- 
sion continued to prevail among his successors, and 
from tliis time till the middle of the fifteenth century 
Russia ceased to have a historical existence as a 
united state. It was during this period of confusion 
that Novgorod, then the greatest centre of commerce 
and the most opulent and powerful city of the north, 
acquired a sort of independence, and governed itself 
as a republic under the code of Yaroslaf, As the 
process of subdivision proceeded the number of vir- 
tually independent piincipalities gradually increased, 
and the national life of Russia seemed to be wholly 
at an end, although a succession of grand-princes of 
the house of Runic continued to make war on and 
dispossess each other, and to form leagues and make 
wars ^vith the neighbouring states. The nominal 
capital was successively changed from Kief to Wa- 
dimir, and from Vladimir to Moscow. Eor a brief 
period under Vladimir II. (1113-25) and his son 
Mstislaf (1125-32), upon whom the Russians have 
conferred the title of Great, the evils of division were . 
averted by the wisdom and moderation of the nilers, 
but they broke out again on the death of the latter. 

While Russia continued to degenerate under the 
calamity of domestic strife, another scourge was 
added to aggravate the misfortunes of the unhappy 
country. About 1223 the Tatar hordes of Genghis I 
Khan, under the command of his sons, passed the 
Sea of Aral, and defeated the Circassians and the 
Polovtzes. A number of the latter took refuge at 
Kief, and a confederacy of the Russian princes allied 
themselves with them to oppose the Tatars. The 
Tatars seem at first to have been unwilling to meet 
the Russians; but the Russian princes slew their 
ambassadors, and left them no alternative but war. 
The Russians were totally routed in a battle fought 
near the river Kalka, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azof. The Tatars at this time returned home with- 
out following up their advantage. Their disappear- 
ance was the signal for the renewal of civil war, and 
in 1230 a new calamity, the plague, desolated the 
country. 30,000 persons are said to have died at 
Smolenslc, and 42,000 at Novgorod. About 1237 a 
new invasion of the Tatam, the celebrated Golden 
Horde, appeared under Batu Khan, a grandson of 
Genghis. These invaders overran the whole of Rus- 
sia, and carried their arms into Roland, Galicia, and 
Hungary. They defeated and lolled Yuri, prince of 
Vladimir, took and burned Moscow, and subdued the 
principalities of Kief and Novgorod, The country 

^ It was to Yaroslaf that Voltaire applied the epigram, *le 
duo incomiu d’lme Russie ignor^e.’ 


was laid waste wherever they came, the men were 
put to the sword, and the, women reduced to captivity. 
The Tatars now established themselves in the coun- 
try. They did not supersede the native princes; but 
reduced them to subjection, and compelled them to 
pay tribute, and to receive their nomination at the 
hands of the Tatar Ichan. During this period the 
divisions among the Russian princes contributed to 
render them the abject slaves of the Mogul con- 
querors. Every difference was referred to the khan, 
and on the slightest occasion the grand princes were 
summoned to appear at the court of the Tatar mon- 
arch, who exercised the power of life and death over 
them. The Tatars spread themselves over the whole 
south-east of Prussia, extending from the shores of 
the Caspian and the, Black Sea northward to Kazan, 
where they founded their last kingdom or khanate 
in 1441. They ultimately divided into five khanates, 
those of Kaptchak, Astraldian, the Crimea, the Nogai 
Tatars, and Kazan. These divisions caused their ruin. 

Eor more than two centuries Russia continued 
subject to the Tatars, while on its opposite frontier it 
was exposed to the attacks and encroachments of the 
Poles and Teutonic knights. Dmitri Ivanovich, sur- 
named Donskoi, who in the list of Russian sovereigns 
is called Demetrius III., a nominee of the Tatars, 
became the ruler of the principality at Moscow about 
1363. The divisions which prosperity had produced 
among the Tatars had long since given the Russians 
the opportunity which their own divisions prevented 
them from embracing of throwing off the yoke. The 
predecessors of Dmitri had for some time been labour- 
ing to bring the other Russian princes to acknowledge 
them as their superiors, and he prosecuted this enter- 
prise vdth success. To check his ambition the Tatar 
khan Mama'i demanded from him an additional tribute, 
and summoned him to appear at his court. Dmitri 
refused, and had recourse to arms. A battle was 
fought on the southern banks of the Don, in which 
the Tatars were defeated; but returning with in- 
creased numbers xmder a new khan they besieged 
Moscow, and reduced the Russians again to submis- 
sion. Ivan Vassilivich, named Ivan III., succeeded 
to the Moscow principality in 1462. He successfully 
attacked the Tatars, took Kazan, and after a long 
stmggle, in which he allied himself with the Khan of 
the Crimea against the Khan of Kaptchack, who had 
for his ally the King of Poland, he put an end to the 
Tatar ascendency, although their incursions continued 
for a long time to imperil the consolidation of the 
Russian state, Ivan also completed the work of his 
predecessors in reuniting the ancient dominions of 
Russia. He subdued Novgorod, abolished its muni- 
cipal franchises, and confiscated the effects of the 
German merchants to whom it owed much of its 
prosperit}’’. From this time the importance of the 
town began to decline. Ivan also invaded Livonia 
and Esthonia, but here he appears to have met with 
an effective resistance. Constantinople, the constant 
object of Russian ambition, was by these successes 
brought again within the scope of it. By his mar- 
riage at Rome in 1472, while his struggle vith the 
Tatars was still in progress, with Sophia, grand- 
daughter of Michael Palseologus, he established a 
hereditary claim on behalf of the Russian princes to 
the imperial succession. The pope consented to this 
marriage -with a view to imiting Russia to the Western 
Church, but this design it failed to accomplish. Ivan 
died in 1505. He had nominated as his successor 
his son Yassili, known as Yassili lY. His first war 
was an unsuccessful expedition against the Tatar 
prince of Kazan. He took Pskof, which had hitherto 
enjoyed an independence similar to that of Novgorod, 
and rivalled that city in commercial importance. He 
also engaged in several wars with Poland. During 
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his reign the Tatars made a great effort to recover I 
their supremacy. The Tatars of the Elingdom of 
Kazan uniting vdth those of the Crimea raised an 
immense army, and after laying waste the eastern 
parts of Russia advanced to Moscow in 1521. Vas- 
sili was compelled to promise submission and renewal 
of tribute, and the enemy retired loaded with spoil 
and with 300,000 prisoners, whom they carried to 
Theodosia and sold to the Turks. Theii' departure was 
hastened by intelligence that the Tatars of Astrakhan 
had fallen upon those of the Kaptchack. Vassili 
subsequently made another expedition against .Kazan, 
but was only partially successful. His army in fact 
was defeated, but so changed were the circumstances 
that the victorious klian hastened to acknowledge 
himself his tributai’y. Thus notwithstanding tem- 
porary disasters Vassili maintained the independence 
and extended in various directions the limits of his 
empire. He died in 1533. His son Ivan IV. as- 
cended the throne in his fourth year, and during his 
minority the country was a prey to anarchy. In his 
seventeenth year he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment vdth the title of czar.^ In 1552 he captured 
Kazan, and extended his conquests to the shores of 
the Caspian, and took possession of Astrakhan and 
the territory on the right of the Volga. Previous to 
this conquest he had sent an embassy to the Emperor 
Charles V., to request the assistance of German 
artists, mechanics, and literary men. Several hun- 
dred volunteers were collected, but most of them 
were intercepted on their journey through Livonia, 
and sent back again. Ivan now turned his arms 
against the Teutonic knights, whose sovereignty he 
put an end to in 1561; but they contrived to baulk 
him, of his conquest, by putting their possessions 
under the protection of Poland and Sweden. Ivan 
was only able to secure Polotzk Under his reign 
the conquest of Siberia was begun by the Don Cos- 
sacks, who made it over to the czar. Ivan had to 
struggle at once against the Poles, the Swedes, and 
the Tatars, b}’’ whom his dominions were invaded on 
all sides. A great invasion of the Tatars was defeated 
in 1571, but in the same year the Crim Tatars de- 
feated the Russians and burned Moscow. The Tatars 
again defeated him in 1584. Through the jealousies 
of his enemies he succeeded in making peace with 
Poland and Sweden in 1582. Taking advantage of 
the calamities of the country the inhabitants of Nov- 
gorod had endeavoured to recover their independence 
by putting their city under the protection of Poland. 
Ivan repaired thither in 1570, and for five weeks con- 
tinued to put to death 500 or 600 of the citizens each 
day. Upwards of 25,000 are said to have perished. 
Similar cruelties were perpetrated by him in Livonia, 
Einland, and at Moscow; and he killed his eldest son 
. with his own hand. By such deeds he earned the 
name of the Terrible. Yet the efforts of Ivan to 
civilize his people were constant, and his bursts of 
fury were frequently called forth by the resistance 
they encoimtered. He made a treaty of commerce 
with England, which led to the establishment in 
London of a company of Russian merchants. He 
published a code of laws early in his reign (1550), 
and he patronized art and learning, and introduced 
the art of printing into Russia. The first thirteen 
years of his reign were unsullied by the crimes which 
afterwards darkened it, and it seems as if political 
difficulties must have driven him mad. He died in 
1584. Eeodor, the eldest surviving son of Ivan, 
being unfit for the government of the empire, Ivan 


1 iTan lY. ifi commonly said to have been the first ivho took 
this title. It is, hovrever, othenvise stated that it was con- 
ferred by Alexis Comnenus on Yladimir II., and that the title 
Icayser^ as a German equivalent for czar, appears in a treaty 
between Yassili lY. and the Emperor Maximilian. 


had appointed a regency of three nobles, and com- 
mitted to a fourth the charge of his younger son 
Dmitri. The three administrators did not agree 
among themselves, and could not control the other 
nobles, who were jealous of their appointment. The 
government fell entirely into the hands of Boris 
Gudonof, the brother-in-law and favourite of Eeodor, 
who secretly aspired to the tlirone. He was of Tatar 
extraction, but a man of great wealth and influence. 
He appointed a creature of his own to the patriarchate, 
and had Dmitri removed and probably assassinated. 
Feodor died in 1598, not without suspicion of violence. 
Thus ended the dynasty of Rurilv, which had reigned 
for a period of 700 years from the first formation of 
the Russian nationality. Although the collateral 
branches of the reigning family were not extinct, 
the majority of the nobles under the influence of the 
patriarch elected Boris czar. He proved on the whole 
an active and capable ruler, studying the improve- 
ment of the people, and promoting their prosperity 
by encouraging commerce, and inviting strangers to 
Russia with a view to open up the resources of the 
country. During his reign a severe famine occurred 
followed by a pestilence, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring confidence b}^ his philanthropic 
exertions. But about the seventh year of his reign 
the first of a series of impostors, professing to be 
Dmitri, the youngest son of Ivan, appeared, and 
notwithstan ding all that Boris had done to make 
himself popular, he met with general credence and 
support. With the aid of the Cossacks and the Poles 
the false Dmitri (see Desietrius) defeated an army 
sent against liim by Boris, and advanced vdth a con- 
tinuous accession to his supporters. In this extremity 
Boris is believed to have put an end to his own exist- 
ence. He died in 1605. Eeodor, his son, was de- 
posed and sent to prison in favour of the false Dmitri, 
who caused him to be strangled. Dmitri was put to 
death in an insurrection of the nobles headed by 
Yassili Suski, who now assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Another pretender, who was aclcnowledged 
by the widow of the late Dmitri, the daughter of the 
Palatine of Sandomir, as her husband, appeared to dis- 
pute the crovm. The Swedes were called in to assist 
Yassih, and the Poles supported the second pseudo- 
Dmitri. Eventually Dmitri was killed and Suski 
deposed. A period of anarchy now ensued, and the 
crown was offered by the nobles and clergy to Wlad- 
islaw, son of Sigismund, long of Poland, and other 
neighbouring princes. At length in 1613, through 
the influence of the clergy, who made it an indispens- 
able condition that the sovereign should be of the 
orthodox faith, Michael Eeodorovich, a scion of the 
house of Romanof, distantly related to the ancient 
reigning family, and whose head was metropolitan of 
Rostof, was chosen czar. Michael was compelled to 
purchase peace from Sweden and Poland by large 
cessions of territory. The government of Smolensk 
was ceded to the Poles, and Livonia and Esthonia, 
together with Ingria and Karelia, were given up to 
Sweden, The internal improvement of the country, by 
the consolidation of laws and the formation of com- 
mercial treaties, occupied most of his reign. He died 
in 1645. He was succeeded by his son Alexis, a 
minor, under the guardianship of a nobleman named 
Morosof. The administration of the regent caused 
disturbances which were with difficulty suppressed 
by the exertions of the czar and the metropolitan 
Nicon. The Cossacks, a remnant of the Tatar hordes, 
had put themselves under the protection of Poland; 
but the Polish clergy having endeavoured to force on 
them the Catholic religion they transferred their 
allegiance to Russia, which occasioned a war vdth 
Poland, Jealousy of the successes of Russia induced 
Sweden to join her enemies. A truce with Sweden, 
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which led to the establishment of peace, was con- 
cluded in 1658, and an armistice soon after concluded 
with Poland was renewed till the close of the reign 
of Alexis. The submission of the Cossacks of the 
Don in the meantime excited the jealousy of the 
Turks, who were, however, imprudent enough to 
unite the Poles and Russians by attacking them both. 
The early successes of the Turks were checked by the 
Polish general Sobieski (afterwards long), but the 
war between Russia and Turkey continued till the 
end of Alexis’s reign. Aexis established a code of 
common or fundamental laws for Russia, by selecting 
from the ukases of his predecessors all those which 
had been current for 100 years, and which were 
consequently supposed to have commended them- 
selves for their justice or expediency. Alexis died 
in 1676, leaving three sons, Peodor and Ivan by 
a first marriage, and Peter by a second, and six 
daughters. Peodor the eldest succeeded Mm. His 
brief reign was distinguished by two noteworthy 
occurrences. The war with the Turks was brought 
to a successful termination. Among the Russian 
nobility hereditary precedence of rank was a subject 
of endless disputes, wMch embroiled all the business 
of the state. A Russian noble hesitated to serve 
under a man whose pedigree was shorter than Ms 
own. Peodor ordered' aU the family registers to be 
brought to Moscow for examination, and having got 
them into Ms power he burned the whole of them. 
This excellent expedient appears to have been the 
act rather of a practical humourist than of a vigorous 
ruler. Had it been a mere display of despotic power 
it would probably have caused a civil war; but Peodor 
was popular with the nobility, and an encroachment 
on their private rights, wMch might have cost a 
stronger man dear, was allowed to pass with impunity. 
Peodor died in 1682. Ivan being of weak mind he 
had nominated Peter, who was still a minor, as his 
successor. His second sister SopMa, an ambitious 
woman, opposed this nomination. She was supported 
by the late Pidme-minister Galitzin and by the 
Strelitz, who raised an insurrection and proclaimed 
Ivan czar. The complete success of the conspiracy 
seems to have been frustrated mainly by, Ivan him- 
self, whose attachment to his brother Peter caused 
him to insist on his being proclaimed jointly with 
Mmself. SopMa was, however, appointed regent in 
the name of the joint czars, Peter being then ten 
years of age. Another insurrection of the Strelitz, 
wMch had nearly proved fatal to the reigning family, 
was excited by Prince Kovanskoi, to whose son SopMa 
had refused the hand of one of her sisters. Peter’s 
party at length succeeded in removing Prince Gaht- 
zin from the head of the government, by persuading 
him to take the command of the army in a war with 
the Turlts. They availed themselves of Ms absence 
to strengthen themselves, so that when Peter had 
attained Ms seventeenth year he was enabled to 
assume the reins of government, and Ms sister SopMa, 
who resisted tMs revolution, was relegated to a con- 
vent. Ivan was associated in the government until 
his death m 1697; but he took no part in public 
affairs, and Peter was virtually sole czar. His vast 
schemes and great personal efforts for the advance- 
ment of the empire and the improvement of Ms 
people are noticed in our biography of the great czar; 
we shall here merely summarize the leading political 
events of Ms reign. His first military acMevement 
was Ms conquest of Azof from the Turks. His 
league with Poland and Denmark against Sweden, 
^d his wars with Charles XII., have been noticed 
in the lives of both monarchs. The fatal battle of 
Poltava delivered Peter from all fear of his formid- 
able rival, and enabled him to acquire at the expense 
of Sweden the great object of his ambition, a port on 


the Baltic. (See Petersburg, St.) The war, which 
lasted eight years, found the Russian army unfit to 
cope with the regular troops of other European 
powers, and left them, though still inferior against 
equal numbers, comparatively disciplined and effici- 
ently equipped, victorious and self-confident. Had 
Charles, who equalled Peter in ambition and excelled 
him in aptitude for war, possessed a tithe of his poli- 
tical sagacity the result might have been different. 
The Treaty of Nystadt in 1721 secured from Sweden 
the cession of Livoma, Esthonia, Ingria, and part of 
Karelia, together mth the territory of Vyborg, Oesil, 
and the other islands of the Baltic from Kurland to 
Vyborg, possessions towards the conquest of which 
the efforts of Russia had been directed for centuries, 
and even before her own independence was secured. 
Peter now assumed the title of emperor and autocrat 
of all the Russias. Every department of the state, 
the army, the legislature, the national religion and 
education,the administration of justice, was remodelled 
by Peter, and repeated allusions to the reforms intro- 
duced by him will be found in our notice of the present 
organization of the Russian empire. Peter’s own con- 
duct did not always harmonize with his great designs 
Like all his predecessors who had attempted reform 
he found innumerable obstacles in the prejudices of 
his subjects, and the interests of the more powerful 
classes. In encountering these his energy sometimes 
took the form of violence, and though his excesses 
were mild in comparison with those of Ms great reform- 
ing predecessor Ivan IV., his public acts of tyranny 
were aggravated by vulgar personal tastes and low 
debauchery. Peter was in short the second barbarian 
who had attempted to civilize Russia, but the energy 
of his character made the attempt successful. He 
died in 1725. Of Catharine L, the second wife and 
successor of Peter, we have also given a biograpMcal 
notice. Her brief reign, ended in 1727, was hailed 
by the Russians as a grateful relief from the exacting 
rigour of her husband’s rule. She was succeeded by 
Peter II., grandson of Peter the Great, _and son of 
the Czarovich Alexis. (See Alexis Petrovitch.) 
Like his predecessor Peter was guided at first by the 
councils of Prince Mentchikoff. (See Mentchikofe.) 
In a few months Mentchikoff was overthro^vn by 
a new aspirant to power, Dolgorouki, who with 
his family continued to influence Peter till Ms death 
in 1727. By the wills of Peter I. and Catharine, 
Peter II. should have been succeeded by the Duke 
of Holstein, Peter’s grandson through Ms eldest 
daughter; but influenced by the Dolgoroukis the 
senate conferred the crown on Anne, second daughter 
of Ivan, Peter’s elder brother. She broke through 
the restraints imposed on her by the Dolgoroulds, 
and asserting her sovereignty chose as her favourite 
Biren, whom she made Duke of Kurland. A war 
wMch broke out with Turkey in 1735 continued 
throughout the remainder of this reign. The Russians 
were assisted by the Austrians, and in several cam- 
paigns conducted by General Munnich gained con- 
siderable successes, but the final results of the war 
were inconsiderable. On the death of Anne (1740) 
Ivan, infant son of her niece, the Princess of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbiittel, and grandson of her elder sister, 
the Princess of Mecklenburg, was proclaimed her 
successor, and Biren was appointed regent. The 
unpopularity of Biren enabled the mother of the 
infant emperor to supersede Mm. Biren was sent to 
Siberia, and she herself assumed the regency. But 
another revolution broke out in 17 41, wMch placed 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great and of Ca- 
tharine, on the throne. Elizabeth was indolent, and 
intrusted the administration of affairs cMefly to her 
Chancellor Bestushef and to her favourites, with 
whom she lived on the most licentious terms. 
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A war mth Sweden begun before her accession 
was terminated by tbe Peace of Abo in 1743. 
Through the influence of Great Britain Russia was 
induced to support Maria Theresa in the war of 
Succession. She also took an active part in the- 
Seven Years’ war, which lasted till the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. (See Eliz^vbeth Petrowna.) She 
died 5th January, 1762. Her successor, Peter III., 
Charles Peter IJlric, son of the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp and of Anne, daughter of Peter the Great, 
had been invited to Russia by Elizabeth, as heir to 
the cro'wn, in 1742, and had married at her instance 
in 1744, Sophia Augusta, daughter of Christian 
Augustus, prince of Anhalt -Zerbst, who on her 
baptism into the Greek Church took the name of 
Catharine. Peter’s first and only important act was 
to make peace with Erederick II. of Prussia. By 
injudicious attempts at reform he alienated his sub- 
jects, and especially the army, which he attempted 
to remodel on the Prussian system. Six months 
after his accession a sudden revolution, originating 
in domestic intrigue, and which owed its success to 
his oAvn incapacity, hurled him from the throne, and 
placed on it his ovm mfe, a German princess, uncon- 
nected 'with Russia save by her marriage with him. 
This revolution broke out on the Sth of July; on the 
10th Peter signed his renunciation of the cro'wn, and 
on the 17th he was put to death in prison. Catharine 
(see Catharine II.) was a woman of great ability. 
She had been neglected for a mistress, and the sister 
of this mistress was her favourite and the chief 
instrument in placing her on the throne. Lilce all 
the females who had occupied the throne, she was 
licentious in her manners, and intrusted a large share 
in the administration of affairs to her personal fav- 
ourites. She had a mind sufiiciently powerful to 
take herself a leading part in their direction, but 
Potemkin, her chief favourite from 1776 to 1791, 
exercised a boundless sway over her. (See Potem- 
kin.) An insurrection having taken place in favour 
of Ivan VI., who was still in prison, he was put to 
death in 1764. Catharine secured the ascendency 
of Russian councils in Poland, which was now has- 
tening to its fall, by promoting the election of Stan- 
islaus Poniatowski to the throne. (See Poland and 
PRUSSLY.) A war -with Turkey was begun in 1768, 
and concluded by the Peace of Kutchii-Kainardji 
in 1774, which opened to Russia the na-sdgation of 
the Black Sea; gave her the ports of Kertch, Yeni- 
kale, Kinbum, Taganrog, and Azof; and compelled 
the Porte to recognize the independence of the 
Tatars of Kuban and the Crimea, an intermediate 
step to their annexation by Russia, and in 1783 the 
Crimea was formally taken possession of. In 1772 
the first treaty for the partition of Poland was con- 
cluded with Prussia and Austria. In 1780 the 
Russian cabinet, though generally favourable to 
England, issued a declaration on the right of neutrals, 
which led to the armed neutrality among the north- 
ern powers to resist the right of search claimed by 
England. War was renewed with Turkey in 1787, 
and war was declared 'with Sweden in 1788. Austria 
joined in the war "with the Porte, and Prussia allied 
itself with that power, offered mediation, and made 
extensive preparations for war, while Great Britain 
made a formal declaration to Russia in 1791, that 
she would demand for the Porte the status quo ante 
bellum. In these circumstances Russia accepted the 
mediation of Denmark. The Peace of Jassy was 
signed on 9th January, 1792. The basis of the 
peace was a modified statu quOj and the Dniester was i 
established as the boundary between the Russian 
and Tirrkiah Empires. Peace with Sweden was 
concluded' on the statu quo in 1790. The progress 
of the Erench revolution afterwards made Catharine 


a close ally of Sweden and England. In conjunction 
with Prussia a further partition of Poland took place 
in 1793, and a third in 1795, In this year also 
Catharine annexed the Duchy of Kurland. She 
died 17th Kovember, 1796. She was succeeded by 
her son Paul, who, although he had attained his 
forty-second year, had never been allowed to parti- 
cipate in public affairs. (See Paul I.) It is even 
said that his mother, aware of his incapacity, had 
intended to supersede him in the succession. His 
first act was one of vengeance on the murderei's of 
his father, who were compelled to assist in a pompous 
funeral of the late czar, and then disgraced. Peter 
was buried beside his consort. Catharine had invaded 
the Persian territories on the Caspian in the last year 
of her reign, but Paul put an end to this war. In 
1799 he joined the second coalition against Prance, 
and sent armies into Switzerland and Italy under 
Korasof and Suvarof. He also entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Turkey. In 
1800, his armies ha\dng sustained some reverses, 
which he attributed to want of co-operation on the 
part of the other powers, he suddenly withdrew 
from the alliance. Great Britain ha\dng offended 
him by the occupation of Malta, of which he had 
accepted the dignity of grand-master, he revived the 
armed neutrality, and entered into friendly relations 
with Hapoleon. At the close of this year aU Europe 
was startled -with the revelation of a fact which 
many arbitrary and frivolous acts had already made 
manifest to his own subjects, that the czar was of 
unsound mind. A proclamation was issued in his 
name, which appears to have been written by his 
o^vn hand, challenging the sovereigns of Europe to 
meet and settle their differences by personal combat. 
The Hamburg Gazette, which contained the original 
intimation of this challenge, concludes 'with the fol- 
lo'wing curious sentence, which formed part of the 
original communication in the handwriting of the 
czar: — ‘We do not know if this report be worthy of 
credit; however, the thing appears not destitute of 
some foundation, and bears strong marks of what he 
has often been taxed with.’ The situation of Russia, 
■with an absolute ruler of an arbitrary temper, and 
incapable of rationally controlling his O'wn acts, was 
sufiSciently alarming, and a desperate expedient was 
resorted to to deliver it from the danger. Count 
Pahlen, the governor of St. Petersburg, and Count 
Zuboff, the last favourite of Catharine, with their 
friends, determined that the czar must die. On the 
night of 24th March, 1801, the conspirators entered 
the sleeping apartment of the czar in the new palace 
of St. Michael, and in spite of his entreaties and 
resistance strangled him with the sash of one of the 
party. The only notice which Alexander I., the son 
and successor of Paul, took of this dreadful act was 
to remove the governor of St. Petersburg from his 
official position, and forbid the other conspirators to 
appear at his court. There is no reason to suppose 
that Aexander connived at his father’s death, but 
the extremity of the circumstances doubtless made 
him unwilling to deal out the ordinary measure of 
justice to the assassins. Aexander cultivated the 
friendship of Great Britain, and abandoned the claim 
on Malta, which had been the main cause of dissen- 
sion between that power and the late czar. He also 
endeavoured to maintain peace 'with Prance, and 
entered into a treaty of commerce -with Sweden. 
The internal policy of Aexander, his efforts to 
promote commerce and education, to improve the 
administration of justice, to abolish serfdom, are 
noticed in our biographical sketch. The most event- 
ful period of his reign, from 1805, when he joined 
the alliance against Hapoleon, till the overthrow of 
the French Empire in 1814—15, is matter of European 
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history, and requires no summary here, having 
already been dealt with in the history of [France. 
The only incidents of this period that need be men- 
tioned are that during the temporary alliance of 
Alexander with Napoleon [Finland was conquered 
from Sweden in 1808, and that while the European 
drama was approaching its crisis Eussia was engaged 
in carrying on a war Avith Turkey, which began in 
Eebruary, 1809, and concluded by a treaty signed 
at Bucharest, 28th May, 1812. This war was the 
result of the cession of Moldavia and Walachia, made 
by Napoleon to Alexander in 1808. The Treaty of 
Bucharest provided for the cession of Bessarabia to 
Bussia, and the Prath became the boundary between 
the Ottoman and the Bussian Empires. During the 
greater part of this period Alexander was in close 
alliance with Great Britain, and the enlightened 
policy of the early part of his reign, as well as the 
common object so long pursued, undoubtedly formed 
a bond of sympathy between the freedom-loving 
people of this country and the autocratic czar, which 
gave rise to illusory hopes of future concord. But 
the alliance of the sovereigns of Europe against 
Napoleon was an accidental combination which 
implied no community of principles except the com- 
mon dread of anarchy or foreign tyranny. Among 
the continental powers the assertion of the principle 
of hereditary monarchy was, next to the preservation 
of their own dominions, the predominant motive, 
while the zeal of the most persevering of the enemies 
of the [Revolution and Napoleon was stimulated by 
the dread of seeing human progress swamped in 
revolutionary anarchy or buried under the weight 
of an irresistible despotism. Alexander, notwith- 
standing his solicitude for internal reforms, was the 
representative of the European sovereigns, who re- 
garded absolute monarchy as the only bulwark against 
the excesses of democracy. The calamities entailed 
on his own and other European countries by Erench 
aggression seem also to have somewhat damped his 
early zeal for liberal measxirea, so that on the return 
of peace it became apparent that there was a wide 
divergence between the views of England and those 
of the other allies, and that the pursuit of a common 
policy with Russia in particular was further from 
the grasp of British statesmanship than it had ever 
been known to be in the period before the revo- 
lution. Eor this there were two leading reasons. 
Alexander was the originator and chief promoter of 
the Holy Alliance, a league of sovereigns for the 
maintenance of despotism, which was viewed with 
as much disfavour by all classes in England as by 
the democrats of Erance themselves. The steadfast 
support whicii Alexander gave during the remainder 
of his life to the principles of the Holy Alliance 
alienated England from Russia in questions of Euro- 
pean policy. Previous to the Revolution, moreover, 
England and Russia had severally entered upon 
courses of development which were rapidly bringing 
them into rivalsblp and antagonism with each other. 
Although removed from each other in the sphere of 
European politics, and having little to disturb their 
common interest in the maintenance of peace and 
the pursuit of trade, which was hardly a more con- 
stant object of British than of Russian policy, their 
respective conquests had thrown them upon each 
other’s path in the East, and embroiled their rela- 
tions in the arena of Asiatic diplomacy. The con- 
quests of England in India had originated fortuit- 
ously in the course of her commercial pursuits. Her 
route to them lay through the ocean, q-nd necessitated 
the command of intermediate ports. Hence a special 
jealousy of the encroachments of any powerful state 
on the seaboard of Southern Europe. But Russia 
had also her eastern conquests. Erom the time of 
Von XIl. 


her independence she had annexed a large portion 
of Northern Asia, and brought herself into contact 
with China and Persia. She had already entered 
the system of Asiatic politics, and her continental 
approaches threatened us with a formidable neigh- 
bour, who could bring up his forces by land to a base 
of operations in close proximity to our own frontiers. 
In pursuing the natural and traditional policy of 
Russia, Alexander thus brought himself into anta- 
gonism with the eastern policy of England. The 
latter part of his reign is specially distinguished by 
the groAvth of this antagonism. It was then that 
England began systematically to assume the position 
of guardian and protector of the declining Turkish 
Empire, as a bulwark against the encroachments of 
Russian ambition, and that it became a fixed maxim 
of British policy that Constantinople must never fall 
into the hands of Russia. As a natural result of this 
inevitable rivalry, the schemes of Russia have been 
subject in this country to a good deal of misrepresenta- 
tion, her aggressive tendencies have been exaggerated, 
her ambition has been judged to be more unscrupulous, 
and her claims to be less reasonable than would have 
been the case had her situation been our own. While 
we have extended our dominion in India because our 
commercial settlements were surrounded by peoples 
less civilized than ourselves, we make little account 
of the fact that the home territories of Russia are 
similarly surrounded, and we never allow ourselves 
to think that the conquest of Constantinople and the 
subjugation of the Turkish Empire by Russia would 
probably be beneficial to the inhabitants of these 
regions themselves, and would most likely do no 
harm to anybody else. Even the fact that the 
Russian emperors have a hereditary claim, on Con- 
stantinople would probably seem much more signifi- 
cant to us if we were in Russia, but on a point which 
more immediately concerns our policy we are perhaps 
equally partial. If, as far as our interference is con- 
cerned, we should allow the ambition of Russia to 
have free course, it seems very doubtful if we would 
be in any worse position to defend our own posses- 
sions against her. We probably do not allow suffi- 
cient weight to the circumstance that the nearer 
Russia approaches to our Indian frontier the further 
she moves from the centre of her oum resources, and 
that the immense distance over which she would 
have to transport the men and material by land for 
an aggressive movement on India w’ould in a pro- 
tracted struggle jrjore than compensate for our being 
confined to a communication by water. The policy 
of Alexander after the peace of 1815 was, as has 
been indicated, chiefly directed towards wealrening 
Turkey arid strengthening the position of Russia in 
the East. Alexander died on Ist December, 1825. 
Among the measures of his reign that of military 
colonies, adopted in 1819 in order to reduce the 
expense of a standing army, deserves a passing 
notice, although it has not been found efficacious, 
and has been abandoned by his successors. Alex- 
ander died without issue. His elder brother Con- 
stantine, whose temper was supposed to render him 
unfit to reign, having in 1822 signed a deed of resig- 
nation of the crown, his second brother Nicholas 
succeeded him under the title of Nicholas I. The 
leading events of his reign are summarized in our 
biography. (See Nicholas I.) Eor the most im- 
portant of them, the Crimean war, see Cbdiea- 
Nicholas died on 2d March, 1855. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander II. The Crimean war 
was concluded by the Treaty of Baris, signed 30th 
March, 1856. Its terms will be found in our article 
on the war. Alexander’s first cares were given to 
the reformation of justice and education. He made 
at first some concessions to BoHsh nationality, though 
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with the firm intention of maintaining the unity of 
the empire; but after several insurrections Poland 
was finally incorporated with Russia in 1868. An- 
other great measure concluded during this reign, the 
emancipation of the serfs, by which nearly 45,000,000 
of men were delivered from hereditary bondage, was 
perhaps the vastest act of j^hilanthropy which it ever 
fell to the lot of an individual man to accomplish. 
(See section Tenure of Land, &c.) Russia in re- 
cent times has taken an active part in European 
politics, but her chief efforts have been directed to- 
wards the East. Eor some time her progress in this 
direction was arrested by the results of the Crimean 
war; but the Caucasian tribes were subdued in 1864, 
and a war \\’ith Bokhara, begun in 1866, ended in 
1868 with the conquest of Samarkand. During the 
Franco -German war Russia seized the opportunity 
of the isolation of Great Britain to denounce those 
articles of the Treaty of Paris which prohibited her 
from fortifpng Sebastopol and maintaining an armed 
fleet on the Black Sea. On the remonstrance of 
several of the European powers a conference was 
held in London, which led to a treaty abrogating the 
Black Sea clauses, signed 13th March, ^1871. In 1873 
an expedition was sent against the Khan of Khiva, 
which resulted in the annexation to Russia of a con- 
siderable portion of the Khivan territoiy. In 1877 
war arose with Turkey as one of the remote conse- 
quences of the insurrection in Herzegovina that began 
in the summer of 1875. This insurrection brought 
to light the continued misgovernment by Turlmy 
of her Christian subjects; and other risings having 
followed, Russia, acting as champion of the Christian 
provinces of Turkey, crossed the Turkish frontier on 
the ^Ith of April, 1877. The war ended early in 
1878 with the complete overthrow of Turkey, and on 
the 3rd of March a treaty of peace was signed before 
the gates of Constantinople at San Stefano, the 
arrangements made by it being subsequently modified 
by the Berlin treaty of July following. The result 
was that Russia obtained Kars and part of Armenia, 
as also the part of Bessarabia of which she had been 
deprived by the Crimean ^Var. Since the conclusion 
of this war Russia has been more than ever disturbed 
by the Nihilists, who after various attempts at assas- 
sination, including an attempt to blow up the whole 
imperial party in the winter-palace in 1880, suc- 
ceeded in killing the Eniperor Alexander b}^ means 
of a bomb in St. Petersburg, March 13, 1881. His 
successor was his son Alexander III., under whom 
the possessions of Russia beyond the Caspian were 
extended. The Russian aavauces towards Afghan- 
istan caused strong friction between Russia and Bri- 
tain, threatening to result in war. Alexander III. 
died ill 1894, and was succeeded by his son Nicho- 
las 11. In 1898 Nicholas II. issued a proposal for 
a peace conference to all the important states of 
the world. The conference ivas held at tlie Hague 
in 1899, and important conventions on arbitration 
and other matters were agreed upon. (See Hague 
Conference.) For Russian action in connection 
■with the recent Chinese troubles see China. The 
continued occupation of Manchuria by Russia, and 
her evident intention to seize Corea, led to the out- 
break of war with Japan in 1904, a war which so 
far has been entirely in favour of J apan. 

RUSSIA LEATHER is prepared in Russia 
chiefly from cow-hides, and is highly estimated for its 
flexibility,, durability, and. imperUousness to water. 
This leather is much used for book-binding, and for 
making various fancy articles. 

RUSSNIAIxS. See Ruthenians. 

RUST, peroxide of iron, formed by the gradual 
oxidation of iron when exposed to the air. See Iron. 

RUST, the popular name of certain diseases of 


plants due to parasitic fungi, especially those pro- 
duced by fungi of the family Uredineai in the order 
Basidiomycetes. The spores of the fungi appear as 
yellow or brovm spots on the leaves of tlie plants 
attacked. Many of these rust-fungi appear under 
three different forms, and in not a few cases these 
three stages in their life-histoiy are passed on dif- 
ferent host-i^lants. The best-knovm example is the 
rust of wheat, due to the fungus known as Puccinia 
(jraminis. The spores of the Puccinia remain dor- 
mant throughout the winter, and in spring produce 
conidia, which can germinate only on the leaves of 
the barberry, where they form yellow spots. These 
spores, on being carried to the leaves of wheat 
plants, germinate, producing a third stage of the 
plant, from which the Puccinia is ultimately de- 
veloped again. The barberry stage was formerly 
treated as a separate fungus under the name jEcidium 
herheridis, and the spores of this .stage are still known 
as mcidiospores. The first kind of spores developed 
on the wheat leaves was formerly regarded as a 
fungus of the genus Urcdo, and these spores are still 
kno™ as uredospores. The third stage is that of 
the teleutospores, and the name formerly applied to 
it is now extended to the fungus throughout its life- 
history. Another wheat-rust, most commonly seen 
in the uredo stage, is Puccinia ruhigo-vcra. Tlie 
mcidiospores are developed on plants of the order 
Boraginacete. No remedy is known for wheat-rust 
beyond the extiiq)ation of the barberry or other plant 
on which the mcidiospores develop. 

RUSTCHUK, a town of Bulgaria, on the right 
bank of the Danube, where that river is joined by 
the Lorn, opposite Giurgevo, and 42 miles south by 
west of ]3ucharest. It has some woollen, silk, and 
other manufactures, and considerable trade. It was 
nearly destroyed by the Russian bombardment in 
the war of 1877-78. Pop. (1900), 32,661. 

RUSTIC WORK, in building, masonry worked 
■^vith grooves between the courses, to look like open 
joints. 

RUTH, Book of. The date of the little history 
contained in this book cannot be precisely fixed. 
Who the -writer of the book was is also unknown. 
Some have ascribed it to Samuel ; others have placed 
it as late as the Babjdonish captivity; wdiilst several 
of the best modern scholars regard it as post-exilic. 
On the one hand, the style of the narrative connects 
it with the period wdien the Hebrew^ language and 
literature were stiU in full vigour and freshness, not 
with the period of their decay. On the other hand, 
it is evident that it cannot be placed earlier than the 
time of the kings, first, from the in wdiich the 
judges are mentioned in chap. i. 1 ; secondly,, from 
the change in the customs of the people that must 
have taken place betumen the date of the events and 
that of the narrative that records them (chap. iv. 7); 
and thirdly, from the mention of the name of David. 
In the Hebrew Bible the Book of Ruth now stands 
among the HagiograxJia immediately after the Song 
of Solomon as one of the five Megilloth, or sacred 
rolls, read on occasion of the principal Jewish solem- 
nities. But there can be no doubt that -originally in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, as in the Septuagint and in 
the English Bible, it follow^ed the Book of Judges, 
and was sometimes even reckoned jDart of it. 

RUTHENIANS, Russniaks, or Red Russians, 
Slavonic tribes inhabiting eastern Galicia, Buko- 
wdna, and north-eastern Hungary. The number of 
Ruthenians in the Austrian Empire amounts to 
3,000,000, of whom about 500,000 are^ settled in 
Hungary. Very few can read or wiite. Their 
dwellings are wretched huts of boards and mud. 
Superstition is very rife. In the xiopular songs, 
■which have a close connection with those of 
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fche other Slavonic nations, there is a prevalent strain 
of sadness both in the words and in the melodies. 
The occupations of the people are pasturage, agricul- 
ture, and carrying (by means of conveyances drawn 
by animals). Of manufacturing industry there is no 
trace. The towns are inhabited by Poles and Jews; 
the nobility are Polonized. The Puthenians belong 
for the most j^art to the United Greek Church, and 
pay a blind obedience to their clergy. They are 
bitterly hostile to the Poles, and latterly their efforts 
have been directed to the separation of GaKcia into 
a PoHsh kingdom in the west and a Puthenian in 
the east. They have likewise begun to attach them- 
selves in their Kterature to Pussia, allowing the 
Puthenian dialect to drop out of existence as a Kter- 
ary tongue. The name they give to themselves is 
Pussians, and they call their country Pus. 

PUTHENIUM, a metal belonging to the platinum 
group. It has the atomic weight 101*7, and the symbol 
Pu. Some specimens of platinum ore contain from 
8 to 6 per cent, of ruthenium. It is a whitish-gray 
metal, having a specific gravity of 11 to 11*4; it is 
very infusible — more so, indeed, than any other 
metal except osmium; is scarcely attacked by nitro- 
muriatic acid, but is more easily oxidized by fusion 
with nitre, chlorate of potassium, &c., than platinum. 
Puthenium forms a series of salts which are analogous 
to those of platinum. 

PUTHEPPOPD, Samuel, an eminent Scottish 
divine, was bom about the year 1600 in Poxburgh- 
shire. He studied at Edinburgh College, took his 
degree of M.A. in 1621, and in 1627 was appointed 
minister of Anwoth, in Kirkcudbright. Here he 
devoted himself with the utmost assiduity to the 
duties of his pastoral charge. His strong Presbyte- 
rian views, however, rendered him obnoxious to the 
church and state authorities, and in 1636 he was 
deprived of his office, and afterwards sentenced by 
the High-commission at Edinburgh to confine him- 
self, during the king’s pleasure, within the tovm of 
Aberdeen. The rash attempt of Charles I. to force 
Episcopacy upon the Scottish people, and the conse- 
quent triumph of Presbytery, eiiabled Putherford in 
Eebruary, 1638, to return to his parish of Anwoth; 
and he afterwards took a prominent part in the 
drawing up of the National Covenant, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the church. In 1639 he was 
appointed one of the ministers of St. Andrews, and 
professor of divinity in the new college there, where 
he resided for the remainder of his life. He acted 
as one of the commissioners from the Scottish Church 
to the assembly of divines at Westminster, and was 
in 1649 made principal of the new college, St. 
.^drews. He published numerous politico-theolo- 
gical treatises, which are greatly admired for the 
lucidity, vigour, and learning which they display. 
The most famous of these is Lex Pex, a reply to a 
work by the Bishop of Boss. In 1651 he was for- 
mally elected professor of divinity in the University 
of Utrecht, but declined to accept the appointment. 
On the Pestoration his book of Lex Pex was publicly 
burned, and he himseK was deprived of office, con- 
fined to his own house, and summoned to answer a 
charge of high treason at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. Before Parliament met, however, he was 
beyond the reach of his enemies, having died on 
20th March, 1661. His Pamiliar Letters, published 
after his death, are distinguished by their fervour 
and imaginative power, and have been frequently 
replanted. 

PUTHEPGLEIST, commonly called Puglen, an 
ancient royal and a parliamentary and municipal 
burgh in Scotland, in the county of Lanark, 2 miles 
south-east of Glasgow, on the left bank of the Clyde. 
It consists chiefly of one spacious street, e.xt<^nding 


east and west, with numerous other streets branching 
north and south. In the Main Street stands a fine 
baronial structure, the municipal buildings and 
town-hall, vdth a magnificent tower. There are 
several churches and board schools, chemical works, 
dye-works, a paper-miU, a pottery, and a boat-build- 
ing yard; and in the vicinit}^ several coal-mines. 
Putherglen was erected into a royal burgh by David 
I; about 1126, and at that time included Glasgow 
within its boundaries. It was in ancient times an 
important place, with a large traffic on the river; but 
both its consequence and its trade have been absorbed 
by Glasgow. It belongs to the Kilmarnock district 
of parliamentary burghs. Pop. (royal burgh) in 1881, 
11,473; in 1891, 13,364; in 1901, 18,279. 

PUTHIN, Phuddin, or Phuthtn, a municipal 
and parliamentary borough and market town in 
North Wales, beautifully situated on the Clwyd, in 
the county of Denbigh, 7 miles s.s.e. of the town of 
Denbigh. It has a fine county-hall, with offices, a 
toTVTi-hall, and the county prison, grammar-school, 
county girls’ school, hospital for aged jjersons, and 
other valuable charities, &c. Near it are the re- 
mains of a magnificent old castle called Phyddin, 
or Ped Fortress, from the red stone used in its con- 
struction, now incorporated with a modem Gothic 
castellated edifice. The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce, but there is also some trade in stone and 
other building materials. The only manufacture is 
that of aerated waters. Puthin is one of the Den- 
bigh pari, boroughs. Pop. (1891), 2760; (1901), 2641. 

PtJTHVEN, Paid of, in Scottish history, an act 
of violence by which the Dul^e of Lennox and Earl 
of Arran, the favourites of James YI., were deprived 
of their influence with that sovereign. On the 22d 
of August, 1582, the king had come on. a hunting 
expedition to the castle of Puthven, the seat of the 
Earl of Gowrie, a few miles north of Perth The 
next morning the long saw the castle surrounded 
by 1000 armed men, and found himself in the 
power of the Earl of Gowrie, the Earl of jMar, the 
Master of Glammis, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, and 
some other noblemen. The Earl of Arran, who came 
to pay his court to the long, was arrested. The 
Duke of Lennox, who was then at a distance, was 
compelled to talce refuge in remote districts of the 
country, and ultimately to leave the Idngdom. He 
died in France in the foUovdng year. The conspira- 
tors of Puthven did not, however, put any constraint 
on the actions of the king himseK. He was allowed 
to go where he pleased, and they were content with 
keeping the power in then* own hands by following 
him about with their retainers as a guard of honour. 
In this way they maintained themselves for ten 
months, when they were deprived of power by a 
cowp d'etat similar to that by which they had gained 
it. Go'wrie and his adherents were unable to keep 
their retainers together for so long a period, and had 
besides grown rather neghgent; so that on the 29th 
of June, 1583, Huntly, Marischal, Argyle, and some 
other leaders of an opposite party, were able to sur- 
round the king at St. Andrews with a body of troops 
that outmatched the body-guard of the Puthven 
party, which was thus overthro-wn. The Earl of 
Arran soon regained his supremacy, and in spite of 
the fact that the royal pardon was granted to the 
leaders in the raid of Puthven, managed to have the 
Earl of Gowrie beheaded in the foUo^ving year. 

PUTLAND, or Putlandshiee, the smallest of 
the English counties, surrounded by the counties of 
Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton. Area, 97,273 
acres, of which about nine -tenths are under crops or 
in meadow and pasture. The principal crops are 
wheat and barley. The surface is beautifuKy diver- 
sified by gently-rising hiUs, with fine valleys between. 
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It is included in the district occupied by the lower 
formations of the oolitic series; the prevailing rock 
is a close-grained limestone, but there are quarries 
of good building stone; and limestone, both soft and 
hard, is found in many parts. The soil is almost 
ever3"where loamj' and rich. The west part of the 
count}^ is under grass, and the east chiefly in tillage. 
Great attention has been paid here to rearing choice 
animals, both oxen and sheep. For the last it is 
celebrated, as also for its wheat and cheese, much of 
the latter being sold as Stilton. There are nearly 
3000 acres of native woods and plantations in the 
county, but the extensive woodlands for which it 
was formerl}^ distinguished are now greatly reduced. 
It returns one member to the House of Commons. 
Pop. (1S91), 20,659; (1901), 19,708. 

EXJYSDAEL, or Euisdael, Jacob van, a gi'eat 
Dutch landscape-painter, was born at Haarlem in 
1628. He was the son of a painter, and probablj^ 
studied art under his father and an uncle who was 
also a painter. In 1648 he entered the guild of his 
native city, and some nine years later he settled in 
Amsterdam, where he received citizen rights in 
1659. He api)ears to have travelled throughout his 
native country and in parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land. He returned to Haarlem in 1681, broken 
down in health and fortune, and by the aid of some 
Mennonite friends he was received into an alms- 
house, where he died in 1682. Ruysdael was not 
much appreciated during his lifetime, but he is now 
ranked among the gi’eatest of the Dutch iminters of 
landscape. His pictures, comprising well-chosen 
forest, waterfall, shore, mountain, and similar scenes, 
are often of a melancholy, but always of a deepl}* 
poetical character. The figures in them were j^ainted 
by Berchem, Van de Velde, Van Ostade, Wouwer- 
man, Lingelbach, and othei*s. All the chief Euro- 
pean galleries contain examples of his work, the 
number in the National Gallery being twelve. He 
was also a good etcher. Hobbema is said to have 
been his i)upil. See Michel’s Jacob van Euisdael 
et les Paysagistes de L’!^Jcole de Harlem (1890). 

EIJYTER, Michiel Adrtaanszoon, a celebrated 
Dutch admiral, born at Flushing in 1607. He 
entered young into the naval service of his country, 
and rose from the situation of cabin-boy to that of 
captain (in 1635). In 1641 he was placed, vdth the 
rank of rear-admiral, in command of a fleet that was 
sent to the assistance of the Portuguese,’ who had 
thrown off the yoke of Spain, and he was afterwards 
employed against the Barbary corsairs. In the war 
between the Dutch and English, which commenced 
in 1652, Euyter repeatedly distinguished himself, 
especially in the terrible battle fought in Feb. 1653, 
near the mouth of the Channel, in which Blake, com- 
manding the English, defeated Tromp and Euyter, 
who commanded the Dutch. He afterwards served 
against the Portuguese, the Swedes, and the Alger- 
ines, previously to [the naval warfare between Eng- 
land and Holland, in the reign of Charles II. He 
commanded in the great battle fought in the Doums 
in June, 1666, against Prince Eupert and the Duke 
of Albemarle (see Monk) ; and in the folloudng year 
he insulted the English by his memorable expedition 
up the Thames, when he destroyed XJpnor Castle 
and burned some ships at Sheerness. He was admiral 
of the Dutch fleet at the battle of Solebay (Soutli- 
wold Bay) in 1672, when the Dutch were defeated 
by the English under the Duke of York; but in 
the following year he gained a victory over the 
combined English and French fleets. He died at 
Syracuse, April 29, 1676, in consequence of a wound 
received in an engagement with the French a few 
days before off Messina, His bod}’- was carried 
to Amsterdam, where the .states -general erected 


a monument to his memory. See Life by Milne 
(1897). 

I EYBINSK, or Eubinsk, a town in Russia, in the 
government of Jaroslav, and 52 miles w.N.w. of the- 
town of J aroslav, on the Volga, at the confluence of 
the E3d3inska. It has manufactures of linen, spin- 
ning-mills, several tanneries, tallow-melting estab- 
lishments, and an important trade in grain. Pop 
(1893), 29,275. 

EYDE, a municipal borough and watering-place 
of England, in the Isle of Wight, finely situated on 
the Spithead shore, 7 miles e.n.e. of Newport. It 
is regular^ laid out on a sloping site, and has an 
esifianade, a pier of great length with electric tram- 
way, and good bathing facilities. Its buildings and 
institutions include: the splendid church of All 
Saints, erected in 18/0 from designs by Sir G. G. 
Scott; other Established churches, a Roman Catholic 
church, and Nonconformist chapels; the town-hall, 
a classic building; the Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
House ; school of art ; E03M Victoria Arcade ;. 
literary’’ institute (Y.M.C.A.); temperance hall; re- 
creation courts; theatre, infirmaiy, almshouses, &:c. 
There is regular communication by steamboat at 
frequent intervals with Portsmouth, Portsea, South- 
sea, &c. Pop. (1891), 10,952; (1901), 11,042. 

EYE [Secede cerealc, natural order Grarainese), a 
si^ecies of grain, from 4 to 6 feet high, with a fibrous- 
annual root, producing one or several slender culms, 
which are provided at their articulations with linear 
and smooth leaves; the flowers are greenish, disposed 
in a terminal simple spike 4 or 5 inches in length. 
The cultivated species, which is of more recent origin 
than the other cereals, is supposed to have been 
derived from the S, montanuni of south-east Europe 
and western Asia. Of all domestic jDlants it has 
been the least altered b}^ cultivation, and no perma- • 
nent variety has been produced. E3^e succeeds- 
better in cold climates than wheat, grows in a 
greater variety of soils, resists severe frosts better, 
and arrives at maturity sooner. All soils will pro- 
duce lye, provided they are not too moist'; and 
man3^ barren lands, which are unsuitable for the 
cultivation of wheat, ma3^ be soum with this gi’ain 
to advantage. It does not require so much attention 
during its growth as wheat, and the ripening varies, 
according as the season is more or less warm and 
favourable, from the first of Juty to the last of the 
month; but in general it precedes wheat hy fifteen 
'or twenty da3fs. In some countries it is customary 
to sow in March; but it rarel3^ produces so well 
as when sown before the setting in of the winter. 
Where it is cultivated in this country at all it is 
for the most part onty for green fodder for sheep. 
R3"e is tlie principal bread-stuff in the greater part 
of the north of Europe, and, after wheat, nourishes 
the gi’eatest portion of the population of that con- 
tinent. Even in more than half of France rye- 
bread, either pure or mixed ^\dth wheat in equal 
proportions, is the onty kind to be procured. Wien 
cultivated for green-fodder the crop, both on account 
of the sheep-manure and of the roots ploughed in, 
improves the soil, while as a grain crop it is an ex- 
hauster of the soil. Eye-bread is not so nutritious 
as wheat, but has more flavour. In the north the 
gi’eater part of the ardent spirits is distilled from 
lye. The straw is long, flexible, and does not rot 
so easil3’‘ as that of other grain; it is used by brick- 
makers and horse-collar manufacturei’S, and is con- 
sidered an excellent material for the thatching of cot- 
tages and barns. E3missubject toadiseasecalled ergot - 
which renders it dangerous for food. See Ergot. 

RYE, a municipal, and, previous to 1885, a par- 
liamentary borough of England^ in Sussex, one of 
the Cinque Forts. It is situated 64 miles S.s.e. 
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from London by the South-Eastern Railway, on an 
eminence at the mouth of the river Rother. Re- 
sides iron and chemical works, brewing and ship- 
building are carried on, and there is a trade in corn, 
•coal, hops, oak-bark, timber, and wool; the herring 
and mackerel fisheries afford profitable emplo}Tnent. 
Rye is a jdace of great antiquit}'’, and was formerly 
surrounded with walls, one of the gate-houses of 
whicli still remains. Pop. (1881), of mun. bor., 4224; 
in 1891, 3871; in 1901, 3900. 

RYE-GRASS, the common name of a number of 
grasses belonging to the genus Lolium, which pre- 
sents the botanical anomaly of associating the most 
important herbage and forage grasses with the most 
pernicious weeds of agriculture. These grasses are 
readily known by the many-flowered sessile spike- 
lets, arranged edgewise and alternately upon a zigjsag 
rachis, and supported by a single herbaceous glume 
.arising from the base and pressing against the outer 
edge. Occasionally a second rudimentary glume 
interposes between the spikelets and the rachis. The 
principal of the useful species are the Lolium percnnc 
.and the Lolium Italioum or Italian Rye-grass. The 
former is a native of Great Britain, where it is 
largely cultivated, being found especially useful in 
light land. Its roots are perennial, yet the plant 
does . not appear to be of long duration, generally 
dying off by the third year. Its spikelets are much 
longer than the glume. Italian Rye-grass, as its 
name implies, is a native of the south of Europe. 
It differs from the former in its more vigorous growth, 
.and in its bearded spikelets, which are shorter than 
the glumes. The whole plant is of a lighter colour, 
it grows more erect, and is hardly more than a bi- 
■ennial under ordinary circumstances. In the plain 
•of Lombardy, where this kind of gTass is largely grown 
and regularly irrigated, it is said to have been cut 
eight times in a year. It now forms an important 
part of the best English agriculture. The pernicious 
varieties of rye-grass are the L. temulentura, or 
Common Darnel, and its allies. (See Darnel.) 
Arrhcnatlierum cLVcnaceumi^ called Ei’ench rye-grass. 

RYE-HOUSE PLOT, in English history, a con- 
spiracy which took place in the reign of Charles II., 
and which became famous from the fact that its 
•detection involved the death of Lord William Rus- 
sell, Lord Essex, and Algernon Sidney, who were 
in no way connected with it. The immediate object 
of the Rye-house Plot, which was contrived in 1683 
•among a number of obscure persons belonging to the 
party of which those celebrated men were among the 
leaders, was to assassinate the king and his brother, 
the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), as they 
leturned from the Newmarket races. This plan was 
to have been executed at a convenient spot on the 
road from Newmarket to London, where there was 
■a farm called Rye-house, belonging to one of the 
■conspirators name Rumboldt; but the plan was 
frustrated by the king and his brother happening to 
return from Newmarket earlier than was expected. 
Soon after information of the matter was laid before 
•one of the secretaries of state, and it was added that 
since this plot had been frustrated the plan of a 
general insurrection had been taken up by various 
eminent persons, among whom were those mentioned. 
A general insurrection had indeed been talked of 
•among the accused persons, and the details and pro- 
bable success of such a scheme appear to have been 
considered by them; but there was no evidence what- 
•ever to show that the promoters of the wider scheme 
were in any way involved in the minor plot, which 
was got up, after the general insurrection had first 
been talked of, by a few of those who were already 
concerned in the larger plan. Yet from the way in 
■'which the revelations were made to the government 


the two schemes were completely confounded, and 
Russell, Essex, and Sidney were arrested on the 
charge of treason. Essex put an end to liis own life 
in the Tower, and Russell and Sidney were con- 
demned and beheaded. Lieutenant-colonel Walcot, 
one of the real contrivers of the Rye-house Plot, was 
at the same time brought to the block. 

RYMER, Thomas, of Erceldoun. See Rhymer 
(Thojias the). 

RYMER, Thomas, a critic and antiquary, born 
at Yafforth, Yorkshire, in 1641, studied at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, and at Gray’s Inn, being 
called to the bar in 1673. In 1678 he published 
Edgar, a Tragedy, and a work entitled The Tragedies 
of the Last Age, considered and examined by the 
Practice of the Ancients. In 1692 he succeeded 
Shadwell as royal historiographer, and in this capacity 
he was intrusted with the preparation of a collection 
of public treaties, which he began to publish in 1704, 
under the title of Eoedera, Conventiones, et cujus- 
cunque Generis Acta publica, inter Reges Anglim et 
alios Principes. Of this work he completed fifteen 
volume.s, and five more were afterwards added by 
Robert Sanderson. The publication of the whole 
work was finished in 1735. Rymer died in London 
on Dec. 14, 1713. In 1869-85 Sir T. D. Hardy 
issued a valuable syllabus of the Fcedera, containing 
many corrections. 

RYOT WAR, in India, the lease of land by the 
government officers to the ryots or native cultivators 
at a fixed rent, a practice chiefly j)re valent in the 
Madras Presidency. See India — Land Revenue and 
Land Settlement. 

RYSBRACK, John Michael, a statuary, was 
the son of a painter of Antwerp, in which city he 
was born in 1693 or 1694. He went to England in 
1720, and derived considerable reputation and profit 
from the exercise of his art, of which Westminster 
Abbey and other cathedral churches contain speci- 
mens, among which may be mentioned the monu- 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Pie was also the sculptor of an equestrian 
statue of William III., erected at Bristol, and of a 
statue of Locke at Oxford. His death took place on 
Jan. 8, 1770. 

RYSWICK [Rijsioijh], a village and castle of the 
Netherlands, in the province of South Holland, about 
3 miles south-east of the Hague, where the Peace of 
Ryswick, which terminated the war waged against 
Louis XIV. by a league consisting of Holland, the 
German Empire, Britain, Spain, and Savoy, was 
signed (September 20 and October 30, 1697). The 
last of these powers had, however, made a separate 
peace the year ju'evious, so that the Peace of Rys- 
wick was only signed by France and the other four 
powers. The negotiations for peace were conducted 
through the mediation of Sweden. A general con- 
gress was held at Rys'wick from May 9, 1697, until 
September 20 of the same year, when England, 
Spain, and Holland signed a treaty of peace vdth 
France. Louis XIV. restored all his recent con- 
quests in Catalonia and the Spanish Netherlands, 
and acknowledged William III. as king of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The emperor and empire first 
signed the treaty of peace with France, October 30. 
Louis restored all the ifiaces which he had taken pos- 
session of in Germany, with the exception of those 
which were situated in Alsace, the sovereignty of 
which was conceded to him. He likewise retained 
the free city of Strasburg, which was taken in 1681. 
The clause of the fourth article of the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, according to w'’hich the Catholic religion, which 
had been introduced into the 1922 places now^ re- 
stored by the French, was to remain tis it then stood, 
gave much dissatisfation to the Protestants. 
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BZESZOW, or Beszow, a town in Austrian Gali- 
cia, in a deep valley watered by the Wyslok, 94 miles 
west by north of Lemberg. Christians and Jews 
nearly divide the population. The former are chiefly 
employed in linen' weaving and general trade; the 
latter are almost all workers in a kind of spurious 


material called ‘ Bzeszow gold/ which they make up 
into various lands of trinkets, and employ in. setting 
false jewels. These are not much in request in the 
home market, but find a large sale in Bussia, Wala- 
chia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bosnia. Pop. in ISSfi, 
11,166; in 1890, 11,953; in 1900, 14,714. 


S. 


S, the nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
representing the hissing sound produced by emitting 
the breath between the roof of the mouth and the tip 
of the tongue placed just above the upper teeth, so 
that the air is driven through the teeth. Erom this 
circumstance s has sometimes been reckoned among 
the Hnguals (as the tongue is essential in its pronun- 
ciation), sometimes among the dentals (as the teeth 
co-operate in producing the hissing sound). It is 
also sometimes called a semi- vowel, as it can be pro- 
nounced without the assistance of a vowel, and the 
sound be prolonged indefinitely, like Z, m, n, r. In 
pronouncmg s the breath may be driven 'with more 
or less violence over the end of the tongue; hence, 
in most languages, it has a twofold pronunciation — 
sharp, as in sack, sin, this, thus; and soft (when it is 
equivalent to z), as in muse, wise. The German Sinn 
(pronounced zin) and 3faus (pronounced mouse), and 
the Erench soit and base, are also examples of these two 
Botuids. In Gennan the s is soft at the beginning 
of a syllable and sharp at the end or in the middle, 
while the contrary is usually the case in English. 
But in some parts of Germany (for example, Hol- 
stein) 5 at the beginning is sharp. S, and the sound 
of sh, have a great tendency to become prefixed to 
the root of words, or more probably the true ex- 
planation is that they often faU away from words or 
roots in which they have originally formed an element, 
for example, slime (German Schleim) corresponds 
in this way to lime, Latin limus (mud), in German 
Lehm and Leim; and slippery (in German schliipfrig) 
may thus be connected with Latin lubricus. Li 
Latin an initial s frequently represents the Greek 
aspirate; thus the Greek hus, helios, hule, and Ivudor 
correspond to the Latin sus, sol, sylva, and sudor. 
Xiatin words beginning with s followed by a conson- 
ant frequently have Ihe initial s represented in the 
corresponding Erench words by an^; etat, for ex- 
ample, corresponds to the Latin status; epice, to 
species; etain, to stannum; etable,to stabulum; ecnture, 
to scriptura; &c. &c. This change Avas a gradual 
one, Eirst an i was prefixed to the Latin words, as 
Ihat vowel is still often prefixed to similar Italian 
words, especially when the preceding word ends with 
a consonant {per ischerzo, for per scherzo; con isperi- 
enza, for con sperienza). In inscriptions of the fourth 
century ispatium is found for spatium, istatua for 
statua, istdbilis for stabiiis, &c. Secondly, this i was 
changed into e; and such forms as estatua, espatium, 
esperare are found in inscriptions and other monu- 
ments of the Latin language belonging to the fifth 
century. In many Erench words th^ is all the 
length that the initial change has gone, as in espace, 
espirer, espece, estomac, esprit, &c. Thirdly, the s 
was dropped, producing such forms as those instanced 
above. !N'ot^vithstandmg the predominance of the 
letter s in most languages, particularly in English, 
the people of the South Sea Islands cannot pronounce 
it at all, and say, for instance, instead of Bllis, Elliki. 
The sounds of the letters s, r, t, and the sounds of 


sh and th, are aU produced by a very similar motion 
of the organs; and hence the frequent change of the 
s into the other letters. (Eor examples of the inter- 
change of s and r see the article B.) The sound th 
is the transition between s and t; hence the third 
person singular of the present tense, ending in Ger- 
man in t, ended formerly in English in th, and now 
in s; for example, has, hath (German, hat)', bnngs, 
bringcth (German, hnuget). S often alternates mth 
the sound sh (written in German sch)’, and some 
German tribes, particularly the Suabians, change the s 
regularly into sch when it precedes another consonant; 
thus they say bischt and hascht (pronounced hisM and 
hasht) for bist and hast; and even in High German 
s, at the beginning of a word, followed by another 
consonant, is generally pronounced sh. The Attic 
dialect in Greek frequently preferred the sound of t 
to that of s; thus tarossb, prassb, thalassa were in 
Attic taratto, pratto, thalaita; and in late Attic 
temeron, tuhon, &c., are found for s^eron, svJcon, and 
the like. It is a peculiarity of s that it may be 
sounded before all the simple consonants — a circum- 
stance which makes it so formidable a letter to lexi- 
cographers and encyclopaedists. In the middle ages 
s (the initial of septem) was used in Latin as a 
numeral for seven. Among the Greeks o' signified 
200, and a denoted 200,000. The samech of the 
Hebrew, V, denoted 50, and with two points above, 
D, it signified 50,000. S is the common abbreviation 
for societas and socius (fellow). S. S. stands for sane- 
tissimus; S. D. for saXutem dio:ii; S. P. D. for salutem 
plurimam dixit; S. P. Q. B. for the famous senatus 
populusque Romanus; S. T. for sancta tlteologia. S,, 
in geography, stands for south', in music, for solo 
(alone). On Erench coins S signifies Bheims. See 
Abbreviations. 

SAADI. See Sadi. 

SAALE, the name of several German rivers, the 
most important of which is that which rises on the 
north side of the Eichtelgebirge, in the north-east of 
Bavaria; flows N.N.w. into the principality of Beuss; 
then almost due north, then west, across Schwarz- 
burg-Budolstadt, n.n.w^ past Saalfeldin Saxe-Coburg, 
N.N.E. into Saxe-Gotha; passes Bahia, Jena, and Bain- 
burg; enters Prussian Saxony, and proceeding very 
circuitously, but in the main nearly due north, pass- 
ing jMerseburg, Halle, where it becomes navigable 
for barges of about 75 tons, and Bemburg, the last 
in the Duchy of Anhalt, and joins the Elbe on the 
left, 6 miles below Calbe, after a course of above 
200 miles. It is of great commercial importance, its 
channel being generally wide and deep. 

S AABBBtl C KEH, a town in Prussia, in the 
Bhine Province, on the Saar, 39 miles s.s.E. of Trbves. 
It is an ancient place, which was once strongly forti- 
fied, and governed by its own counts, from 1381 to 
1793 by counts of the house of Hassau-Saarbriicken, 
and tin 1801 (when it was annexed to Erance) by 
counts of the house of Hassau-Usingen. It became 
Prussian in 1815. It is tolerably well built, and has 
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a castle. It also has manufactures of tobacco, cigars, 
stoneware, chemical products, and iron ; tanning and 
cotton-spinning are also carried on; and in the neigh- 
bourhood are very productive iron and coal mines. 
On the 2nd of August, 1870, Saarbriicken was the 
scene of an unimportant engagement between the 
French and Germans, in which the former had the 
advantage, forming the first engagement in the 
Franco-German war. Pop. (1900), including St. 
Johann, which lies across the river, 44,499. 

SAARBAM. See Zaandaii. 

SAARLOXJIS, or Sarrelouis, a town in Prussia, 
in the Rhine Province, on the Saar, 30 miles south 
of Treves. It has manufactures of trinkets and 
leather, and a trade in iron and lead obtained from 
mines in the vicinity. Saarlouis was long held by 
France, and was fortified by Vauban. In 1815 it 
fell to Prussia, and in 1889 the fortress was de- 
molished. Marshal Ney was born in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. (1895), 7368. 

SAAVEDRA Y FAXARDO, Diego, Count of, 
celebrated both as a writer and a statesman, was 
bom in 1584 at Algezares in Murcia, and studied at 
Salamanca, where he took his degree of Doctor of 
Laws. In 1606 he proceeded to Rome with Borgia, 
as secretary to the Spanish embassy; became Spanish 
agent to the Romish court, and was afterwards am- 
bassador at several other courts. In 1636 he attended 
the Diet of Ratisbon, and in 1643 was sent by Philip lY. 
to attend the peace congress at Mitnster. At his 
death in 1648 he was a member of the high council 
of the Indies. Among his writings are — Empresas 
Politicas 6 Idea de un Principe Politico-Christiano 
(Monaco, 1640), which has been translated into 
Latin, and also into many modem languages; Locuras 
de Europa; Corona Gotica, Castellana, y Austriaca, 
PoHticamente Illustrada; and Republica Literaria. 
A collected edition of his works appeared at Madrid 
(1789-90) in eleven vols. They are not free from 
learned pedantry; but from the perspicuity, force, 
and elegance of their style rank among the prose 
classics of Spain. 

SABADELL, a flourishing manufacturing town 
in Spain, Catalonia, in the province of Barcelona, in 
the valley of the Ripoll. The chief manufactming 
employments are wool and cotton spinning and weav- 
ing, but paper is also made. The manufactures of 
the place are of comparatively recent gi’owth. Pop. 
(1887), 19,645; (1897), 23,044. 

SABADILLA, Cebadilla, or Cevadilla, the 
name given in commerce to the pulverized seeds of 
two plants, the Asagrc^a officinalis of Lindley, and 
the Veratrum Sahadilla, both belonging to the natural 
order Liliacess. The powder obtained from the seeds 
was used in medicine as earl}’- as the end of the six- 
teenth century, but it was long uncertain from what 
plants the seeds were derived. Mexico was always 
understood to be its native place; but in the nineteenth 
century a West Indian plant was discovered which 
produced seeds exactly like those circulating in com- 
merce, and yielding the powder known as sabadilla. 
To this plant Descourtilz accordingly gave the name 
of Veratrum Sabadilla^ the name which Retzius had 
given to the sabadilla plant, which he had described 
on the strength of some bits of inflorescence that he 
had foimd in samples of the seed. But not long after 
this discovery a Mexican plant was found to produce 
seeds like the sabadilla seeds of commerce, and con- 
taining the chemical principle called veratria^ to which 
the sabadilla owes its properties, in a still more con- 
centrated form than those of the Veratrum Sahadilla; 
and this Mexican plant seems to be the one from 
which the sabadilla seeds are chiefly, though not 
exclusively, obtained. This plant was described by 
Schlechtendahl and nbamisso -under the name of 


Veratrum officinale] but it was afterwards known as 
Asayrma officinalis^ the genus Asagrcea (named in 
honour of Asa Gray) having been formed for it by 
Lindley. More recent names are Schcenocaulon offici- 
nale and Sabadilla officinalis. It is characterized 
by a bulbous root, linear leaves channelled on the 
upper side, keeled at the back; a scape or leafless 
flower-stalk, 5 or 6 feet in height, terminated by a 
raceme foot long, bearing flowers with a white or 
slightly yellowish perianth, the segments of which 
are linear and shorter than the filaments; and a tri- 
capsular fruit, each capsule or follicle containing one, 
two, or three seeds. The Veratrum Sabadilla resem- 
bles this plant, but differs in ha-ving ribgrass-like 
leaves, purple flowers, and the segments of the peri- 
anth ovate or lanceolate, and longer than the fila- 
ments. The seeds of both plants are blackish and 
■wrinlded, and of an acrid and burning taste. They 
are highly poisonous, in spite of which the powder 
obtained from them is still administered internally 
on the Continent in small quantities as a vermifuge, 
in cases of taj)e-worm and ascarides. In this country 
they are chiefly used in the manufacture of veratria 
or veratrine, which, in the form of a tincture or oint- 
ment, is used as an external application in neuralgia 
and obstinate rheumatic pains, also to destroy lice. 
But even as an external application it should be 
avoided when the skin is broken, since absorption in 
this way is said sometimes to produce fatal conse- 
quences. 

SABiEAjSrS, the ancient name of the inhabitants 
of the modem Yemen, in Arabia. Ptolemy places 
them in the north and middle of what is now called 
Yemen, and earlier geographers to the south of that 
province; but the fact appears to be that they were 
a race dwelling on both sides of the Red Sea on its 
southern shores, in Arabia and ^Ethiopia. The names 
applied to the peoples dwelling on the different sides 
of the Bed Sea were very like, Shebaim being that 
of the Arabian section, and Sebaim that of the 
.^Ethiopian. The country of the Shel^aim was pro- 
bably the Sheba of the Bible, the land of the queen 
who came to visit Solomon. It was fertile and rich 
in spices and perfumes, and carried on an extensive 
trade with the East. Its capital was Saba. 
SAB^AISTS. See Sabians, 

SABBATARIANS, a' name formerly applied to 
a sect of Baptists who keep the Jevush Sabbath or 
seventh day of the week, instead of Sunday, as a day 
of rest and abstinence from secular pursuits. They 
originated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and are 
now generally called Seventh-day Baptists, while the 
term Sabbatarians is now most commonly used to 
designate those who uphold most rigidly the observ- 
ance of Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. 

SABBATH (a Hebrew w^ord signifying rest) is 
the day appointed by the Mosaic law for a total 
cessation from labour, and for the service of God, in 
memory of the circumstance that God, having created 
the world in six days, rested on the seventh. The 
first notice in the Old Testament pointing to this 
institution occurs in Gen. ii. 2, 3, where it is said that 
God rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made, and blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it; but the first formal institution of the 
day as a holy day and a day of rest is recorded in 
Exod. xvi. 22-26, on the occasion of the children of 
Israel gathering manna in the -wilderness. Soon 
after the observance of the day was re-enacted still 
more expressly and emphatically in the tables of the 
law. It has been much disputed whether the pro- 
hibition of the gathering of manna on the seventh 
day of the week in Exod. xvi. 26 ought to be regarded 
as the origin of the institution or not. It is a matter 
which we have not the means of satisfactorilv deter- 
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miniiig; but the manner, in which the prohibition 
was made certainly gives much probability to the 
view (first contended for by G-rotius), that that pro- 
hibition merely gave a formal sanction to a practice 
previously existing of treating the seventh day of the 
week as sacred, and added an express prescription as 
to the manner in which respect for the day was to 
be sho\vn. Ail that was positively enjoined on the 
Jews for the keeping of the Sabbath-day was total 
cessation from labour (Exod. xx. 10), and in this 
respect the protection of the law was extended not 
only to aU Jews in whatever capacity they might be 
employed, but in accordance with the humane spirit 
of the Mosaic legislation even to strangers; although 
many commentators are of opinion that the strangers 
intended are partial prosel^es, and not those who 
are altogether non-participant in the J ewish religion. 
But although rest was the only positive injunction 
with regard to the Sabbath, there is abundant evid- 
ence to show that a peculiar sanctity attached to the 
day, that it'^was a day of special religious exercise, on 
which their attachment to God was to be manifested 
and confirmed. This we may gather from the fact that 
on this day the morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled, and the show-bread changed; but still more 
from the exhortations and warnings of the prophets 
as to its observance or neglect (Isa. Iviii. 13, 14; Jer. 
xvii. 21-27; Ezek. xx. 12-24). In respect to* the 
sanctity attaching to it the weekly Sabbath corre- 
sponded with the seventh or sabbatical month Tisri, 
in which occun-ed the feast of Trumpets, the day of 
atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles, and with 
the seventh or sabbatical year, in which the land was 
to rest, as well as with the year of jubilee. See 
Sabbatical Year and Jubilee. 

The same passages as have just been cited to show 
the sacredness and religious character of the Sabbath 
may also be referred to as proofs of the indifferent 
way in which the institution was observed before 
the captivity. After the return from the captivity, 
however, Nehemiah exerted himself greatly to have 
the Sabbath properly kept (Keh. viii. 9-12; x 31; 
xiii. 15-22); and after his time the Jews appear 
always to have paid an outward and formal respect 
to the institution, which was observed also b}^ their 
neighbours the Samaritans. The interpretation of 
the injunction of abstinence from labour was after 
the captivity so strict that the Jews even looked 
upon the work of self-defence as forbidden on that 
da}’’, and Mattathias found it necessary to decree its 
lawfulness (1 Mac. ii. 4). This decree of Mattathias 
seems to have been effective for the time being; but 
the same scruple afterwards revived, and both 3?om- 
pey and Herod were able to take advantage of it in 
their sieges of Jerusalem. At the same time the 
original law became encumbered with a long list of 
petty Pharisaical and rabbinical regulations, atten- 
tion to which was considered as the true observance 
of the Sabbath-day. In such small matters the 
Samaritans were peculiarly strict, and the founder 
of one sect among that people went the length of 
maintaining the duty of so comiJete an abstinence 
from labour on the Sabbath, as to require one to pre- 
serve the same position throughout the day as that 
in which one happened to be when ^he day began. 
This extreme never seems to have been reached by 
any section of the Jews. They indeed took a totally 
opposite mode of interpreting the prohibition to 
labour, regarding labour as opposed to’ pleasure, so 
1 that everything that could be construed as labour, in 
that sense of the term, was carefully eschewed, while 
all lands of pleasure were freely indulged in. Such 
at least was the reproach of the early Christians, 
who in this respect contrasted the Jewish mode of 
observing the Sabbath with their own celebration of 


the Lord’s day. And the truth is that we have no 
reason to believe that the Je^vish Sabbath, though a 
day of religious celebration, was ever intended to be 
consecrated exclusively to acts of devotion and to reli- 
gious meditation. The very reverse seems to have 
been the case, to judge from Nehemiah’ s account of 
the revival of the institution, where the day because 
it is holy unto the Lord is pronounced a day of mirth 
and rejoicing, one on which the people were ‘to eat 
and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great 
mirth’ (Neh. viii. 9-12). 

In the Gospels the references to the Sabbath are 
numerous, and they show us that Christ always paid 
respect to the institution according to the spirit in 
which it was established, although' he did not regard 
the minute prohibitions that had been added to the 
original law. In the epistles the Sabbath is only 
once mentioned, in Col. ii. 16, where it seems to be 
abolished so far as Christians are concerned. In 366 
the Council of Laodicea removed ail scruples as to 
the duty of Christians to keep the Jemsh Sabbath. 

In the earliest times of Christianity the law of the 
Sabbath, Like other parts of the Jewish faith, could not 
be received into the new religion, except spiritualized 
and refined like the sacrifices and other ceremonies. 
St. Paul explicitly treats the reverencing of certain 
da 3 ^s as invested wdth a holy character b}^ a divine 
ordnance as Jewish and unchristian, and as a return 
to the servitude of the law (Gal. iv. 10). The first 
communities assembled every day; for example, the 
community of J erusalem for common prayer, medita- 
tion on the Word, communion, and love feasts. . Traces 
of these daily meetings are found even later. With 
the spread of Christianity, however, and the necessity 
of instructmg a greater number, the appointment of 
a certain time for this service became necessary. 
This was not a departure from the spirituality of the 
new religion, but only an accommodation to the wants 
of mankind. In the same way peculiar persons be- 
came priests, though all Christians had an equal sanc- 
tity of character, and the departure from the spirit 
of Christianity consisted only in assuming a peculiar 
spiritual character, for the priests. The gradual adop- 
tion of forms and ideas from the Old Testament took 
place in the same way in respect to the Sabbath as 
in respect to the priesthood. When the Montanists 
intended to establish new fasts assigned to fixed 
times, they were reminded of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians; but TertuUian treated the censure of St. Paul 
as attaching only to the celebration of Jewish fes- 
tivals. (TertuUian, De Jejuniis, cap. xiv.) The weekly 
and yearly festivals of the Christians originated from 
the idea of following Christ, the crucified and the 
arisen; hence the festival of the resurrection, and the 
fasts preparatory thereto. In each week the joyous 
festival was on Sunday, and the preparation for it 
was on Wednesday and Eriday, the days of the 
Saviour’s passion. This point of view is necessary 
for a right understanding of the early festivals. The 
deshe of distinguishing the Christian from the Jewish 
observance early gave rise to the celebration of Sun- 
day’-, the first day of the week, instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath. The first trace of this celebration is sup- 
posed by some to be found in Acts xx. 7. This pas- 
sage is, however, by no means conclusive, because the 
community collected on the first day of the week 
might easily have been assembled by the near depar- 
ture of St. Paul; and still less can be proved from 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. The only tolerably clear reference in 
the New Testament to this celebration as customary 
among the early Christians, is in the Apocalypse, 
i. 10, where there can be little doubt that by the 
Lord’s-day (he huriaJce hemera) is meant the first day 
of the week. In the letter of Ignatius to the Mag- 
nesians (ch. ix.) allusion is made to the Sunday cele- 
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^ration, as the symbol of a new life consecrated to 
the Lord, in contradistinction to the former Sabbath. 
Sunday was distinguished as a day of joy, so that 
none fasted on it; people prayed standing, and not 
kneeling, in allusion to Christ having raised fallen 
man. Wednesday and Eriday, the latter particu- 
larly, were sacred to the memory of the Saviour’s 
passion. Jewish -Christian communities, however, 
retained the celebration of the Sabbath, though they 
adopted also that of Sunday, and thus it became 
customary in the Oriental Church to distinguish this 
day also % not fasting, and by praying in a standing 
posture; on the other hand, in the Western, and par- 
ticularly in the Homan Church, in which the oppo- 
sition to Judaism prevailed, the custom grew up of 
using the Sabbath particularly as a fast-day. (Ter- 
tullian, De Jej. cap. xiv.) And when at a later 
period the causes of this fasting on Saturday were 
lost, legends were invented to explain it, such as that 
Peter had fasted on this day to prepare himself for 
the disputation with Simon Magus. Tertullian speaks 
of this difference between the Oriental and Western 
Churches with much moderation. The learned Hip- 
polytus wrote at the beginning of the third century 
on this point of dispute. (Hieronymus, Ep. 72, ad 
Vital.) Constantine the Great made a law for the 
whole empire (321 a.d.), that Sunday should be kept 
as a day of rest in all cities and towns; but he allowed 
the country people to follow their work on that day. 
In the year 538, however, the Coimcil of Orleans 
prohibited country labour; but because there were 
still many Jews in Gaul, and the people fell into 
many superstitious uses in the celebration of the new 
Sabbath, in imitation of the practices of the Jews, 
the council declares that to hold it unlawful to travel 
with horses, cattle, and carriages, to prepare food, or 
to do anything necessary to the cleanliness and de- 
cency of houses or persons, savours more of Judaism 
than of Christianity. The Heformation, abolishing 
so many of the festivals, which had increased in the 
Homan Church to an immense number, naturally 
elevated the character of those which it left, as Easter, 
Christmas, &c., and Sunday; but Sunday, though 
considered by the Lutherans as a proper day for 
religious service, was never regarded by them with 
that awe which is connected with its observance in 
some countries. It is with them a day of rest and 
enjoyment, and many amusements are taken by 
Protestants on the European continent during that 
day, which people there would think improper on 
week days appropnated ‘for labour. Calvinism, 
which is of a stricter character than LutheVanism, 
has in most countries enjoined a careful observance 
of the Sunday; but even at Geneva the Sunday 
evening is spent in various amusements, in visiting, 
dancing, playing foot-baU, &c., and the labours of 
husbandry are permitted in harvest on Sundays. 
The custom of calling Sunday Sabhatli indicates a 
belief that the obligations of the Jewish Sabbath 
extend to the Christian Sunday. This view of the 
matter has been adopted by the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, by the Low Church party in the Church of 
England, and generally throughout the British do- 
minions and the United States by those religious 
bodies professing what are termed evangelical senti- 
ments. A controversy has existed as to the time 
when the Christian Sabbath begins, many clergymen 
maintaining that it begins at sunset on Saturday, and 
some communities have acted on this view in their 
mode of observing it. 

The works on the Jewish and the Christian Sab- 
bath are extremely numerous. Among the most 
important are Heylin’s History of the Sabbath; 
Maurice’s Seimons on the Sabbath-day; Baden Po- 
well’s Christianity without Judaism; GiifiUan’s Sab- 


bath viewed in the Light of Heason, Hevelation, and 
History; Hengstenberg on the Lord’s Day, trans- 
lated by J. Martin; Wardlaw on the Sabbath; 
Hessey’s Sunday: its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation; Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies in 
English History; Lewis’s Critical History of the 
Sabbath and the Sunday in the Christian Church; 
&c. Valuable observations on the beneficent char- 
acter of the institution, with reference to the moral 
and physical nature of man, are to be found in 
Proudhon’s De la Celebration du Dimanche, con- 
sideree sous les Hapports de I’Hygi^ne publique, 
de la Morale, des Helations de famille et de cite. 

SABBATICAL YEAH, among the Jews, every 
seventh year, which, by the law of Moses, was to 
be a year of rest for the land (Exodus xxiii. 10, 11; 
Leviticus xxv. 1-7). The land was not to be sown, 
and that which grew of its own accord was not to 
be reaped, but to be left for the poor to eat. Vine- 
yards and oKveyards were also to be left uncultivated, 
and their produce ungathered; but the people were 
allowed to fish and hunt, and attend to their bees 
and flocks, and a treble produce was promised for 
every sixth year to make up for the deficiency of the 
seventh. The sabbatical year was also to be a year 
of release for Jewish debtors (Deut. xv. 1-6), but 
those who were able to lend were strictly enjoined 
not to refuse loans to poor and need}’’ persons because 
the year of release was at hand (Deut. xv. 7-11). In 
this year also the law was to be read solemnly to 
all the people assembled at the feast of Tabernacles 
(Deut. xxxi. 10). This institution seems to have 
been almost entirely ignored by the Jews before the 
captivity, and in 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 21 the period 
of the captivity is represented as one in which the 
land was enabled, by the vdll of God, to enjoy the 
sabbaths or years of rest that the Israelites had 
omitted to aUow it. After the capti\dty Hehemiah 
sought to secure the better observance of this sep- 
tennial sabbath, as he did that of the weekly sabbath 
(Nehemiah x. 31), and he seems to have had some 
success in the former as well as in the latter effort. 
At any rate the fact that Alexander the Great 
remitted the Je\vish tribute in the seventh year since 
the Jews were debarred b}’’ their religion from em- 
ploying the means of raising it, is an argument to 
show that it was observed a hundred years after the 
time of Nehemiah. 

S ABELL A, a genus of Annelida or Worms, be- 
longing to the order Tubicola (‘tube-dwellers’) of 
that class, and of which genus several species occur 
on the coasts of Britain. The most familiar of these 
is the Sabella alveolaria or Shore Sabella, which lives 
in sand, the head and branchise or gills appearing 
just above the surface of the beach. The tubes of 
this genus are formed solely of sand, the particles of 
which are glued together by means of a natural 
cement secreted by the worms, and thus form a 
smooth regular tube, presenting a striking contrast 
in its uniformity to the rougher dwelling- tubes of 
allied genera, such as Terebella. The worm itself 
possesses a slender body, the hinder part of which 
may be doubled up within the tube. The head is 
provided with slender tentacles, which are used in 
gathering the sand-particles for the construction of 
the dwelling-place. Sabella unispira is another fami- 
liar species of this genus. — Sabellabia is a sub-genua 
of the genus Sabella, in which the tubes are clustered 
together so as to form a kind of social community. 
SABELLIANS. See S.vbellius. 

SABELLIHS, a Christian teacher at Ptolemais 
in Upper Egypt, a native of Africa, lived about 250, 
and is known as the founder of a sect who considered 
the Son and Holy Ghost only as different revelations 
or manifestations of the Godhead, but not as separate 
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persons. The Trinity, according to them, is but a 
threefold relation of God to the world. The Logos 
of John, called by the church the Sonj was compai'ed 
by Sabellius to a ray emitted from the sun, active 
in and through the man Jesus Christ, but by no 
means a separate existence from the one God. The 
doctrines of Sabellius were opposed by Dionysius of 
Alexandria and Dionysius of Home, by Epiphanius 
(who states that the Sabellians were very numerous 
around Home and in Mesopotamia), and by Theo- 
doret. St. Augustine states that by the beginning 
of the fifth century they had entirely disappeared. 
Yet their views have always found adherents, and 
even now theologians exhibit conceptions of the 
Trinity coinciding udth that of Sabellius, in order to 
make it intelligible by reason. 

SABIANS, first, a name improperly given by 
Arabic, Je^vi3h, and Persian writers of the middle 
ages to heathen star-worshippers, and by Moham- 
medan writers of the twelfth century to the ancient 
Chaldseans, Buddhists, and adherents of some other 
religions; secondly, the name of two eastern sects 
that sprung up at difi'erent times, the one about the 
end of the fiist century of the Chiistian era, the 
other in the ninth century. The fiist of these two 
historical sects is that which is mentioned by the 
name at the head of the article in the Koran and the 
older Arabic waiters. Their doctrines are a mixture 
of Parsee, Jewish, Christian (especially Gnostic), Mo- 
hammedan, and other elements. The Parsee elements 
seem to have been the oldest, and the origin of the 
sect is said to have been traced to one Elxai or 
Elchasai (identified -with the Scythianus mentioned 
in our article on the Manichees), a native of Parthia, 
who, about the time already indicated, spread Parsee 
doctrines and rites among the Nabatheans of North- 
eastern Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia. The 
other elements of their creed were subsequently and 
gradually adopted, partly, it would seem, to conciliate 
their neighboura and rulers. The adherents of this 
sect are stdl scattered in small numbers over the 
region lying about the Lower Euphi-ates and Tigiis 
in Bassora, Mohammera, Haudsah, Dizful, Shuster, 
and other places. Eormerly they were known in 
Europe under the name of Nazarseans (which in 
their own writings is used as the designation only of 
very pious and learned men), but more commonly 
as disciples or Christians of St. John, because they 
regard John the Baptist as the only tine prophet. 
The appellation of Christians of St. J ohn is peculiarly 
inappropriate, since they altogether reject Christi- 
anity, and consider Christ to have been only a 
powerful magician. Among themselves they are 
called Mandaites or Mendaites, inasmuch as they 
derive their religion from Manda de haye, an eman- 
ation from the first life, or the God that manifests 
himself and operates in the world. It is in relation 
to other sects that they are called Sabians (Sabiin), and 
this name they owe to their frequent use of water in 
purifications, baptisms, &c. The doctrines of these 
Sabians are contained in certain writings, regarded 
as sacred, in the Aramaic dialect. Till recently 
they were very imperfectly known. In 1816 Norberg 
published an edition of their * great book’ (Sidra 
rabba) or thesaurus (Ginza), but there was still much 
requiring explanation both in the language and the 
matter of the book. A more thorough knowledge 
of the Sabians, both as to their circumstances and 
their doctrines, was conveyed to 'Europeans by Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, and still more by the orientalist 
H. Petermann, who in 1854 lived several months 
among them, and published the results of his obser- 
vations and investigations in his Keisen in den Orient, 
and afterwards prepared a critical edition of the 
above-mentioned Sidra rabba (Leipzig, two vols. 


1867). The language of the Mandaites has also 
been treated of by Nbldeke (Gottingen, 1862). 

The cosmogony or theogony of this sect is some- 
what complicated. Its chief feature is a dualism 
like that of Parseeism, but in it the active principle 
of good, the first life, is not original. In the begin* 
ning, they hold, there existed the Great Eruit, which 
contained in itself all the seeds of the world, and 
along with it the Great Spirit of Glory (Mana rabba). 
Prom the latter proceeded the first life or the active 
deity, and from him emanated the second life, which 
gave rise to the third, Abathur, the father of the 
angels (Uthre). A second emanation from the first 
life was the Manda de haye, the word of life, also 
designated the beloved son, the high -priest, the 
teacher and redeemer of man. Hibil, one of his 
sons, breathed life into Adam and Eve. Dnder the 
earth is hell, in whose deepest de])ths the first-bom 
son of darlmess sits enthroned. Hibil (or according 
to other accounts Manda de haye) descended and 
closed the mouth of hell, and brought thence Kucha, 
who bore the heaven-storming Ur, the consuming 
fire, who begot of his mother the seven planets and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, which, as well as 
all other constellations, are evil spirits exercising a 
malign influence on man. Adam and Eve were 
pious Mandaites, but a son of Adam was seduced 
to sin by Kucha. The souls of the wicked suffer 
punishment in the planets, and at last fall into the 
open throat of Ur; while the souls of devout Man- 
daites attain to the intuition of the Mana rabba. At 
the end of da^^s the earth and hell will be destroyed 
by Hibil, and the whole universe become a world 
of light. Abraham, Moses, J esus, and Mohammed 
were false prophets, and, as already stated, only J ohn 
the Baptist a true one. The Sabians observe, besides 
the Sundays, several festivals, especially that of the 
New Year, which lasts for seven days; and the 
baptismal festival, wliich lasts for five days, and at 
which all have themselves baptized in running water, 
which the most pious among them do also every 
Sunday. The lowest grade of those dedicated to the 
priesthood is that of shganda or deacon, the next 
that of tarmida or scholar. A priest distinguished 
for learning and uprightness may rise to the rank of 
of a (janzihra or treasm’e-keeper, that is, one who is 
completely master of the Giraa^ the thesaurus or great 
book. The highest dignity is that of reshamma 
(head of the people). Both of these last two titles 
are very rarely conferred. The ten commandments 
are at the foundation of. the Mandaite morality, and 
many of their other moral precepts agree word for 
word -with those of Christianity.^ especially those of 
the sermon on the mount. 

The other sect of Sabians that arose in the ninth 
century (about 8S0) are sometimes called Pseudo- 
Sabians or Syrian Sabians. The last name is due 
to the fact that the sect originated among the S3uians 
of Harran and other towns of Mesopotamia. How 
they came to receive the name of Sabians has been 
much disputed, and various explanations of the name 
have been gi ven by themselves, the Mohammedans, 
and by European scholars; but the truth appears to 
be that they adopted the name from the earlier sect 
of Sabians, whose doctiines had ultimately a con- 
siderable influence in the development of their o^vn. 
The religion of these Sabians is described as the 
heathenism of the ancient Syrians, but modified by 
the Hellenic influences under which they had lived 
since the time of Alexander the Great, as also by the 
influence of Neo-Platonism and other religious or 
philosophical systems. They hold that the eternal 
and original deity is too much exalted above this 
world to concern himself directly with its affairs, 
or for the creatures of this earth to address them- 
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aelves immediately to bim. He accordingly leaves 
the government of the world to certain immaterial 
spirits or intermediate gods, who, without his will, 
emanate from him as rays do from the sun, who 
preside over everything that appears in the air or 
rises from the earth, and who bring about all the 
changes that take place in nature. These gods are 
in their nature free, but their will always inclines to 
good. Their life is one of perfect bliss. Opposed 
to this spiritual world is the material world, which 
alone is imperfect, and the source of all evil, ignor- 
ance, and foUy. Yet it is itseK an emanation from 
fehe spiritual world, to which it is likewise destined 
to return. Man is a creature composed of contra- 
dictory elements; he is held down by his passions 
and animal desires, to raise himself above which he 
must approach the intermediate gods with heartfelt 
prayers, invocations, sacrifices; must observe fasts, 
iacantations, and fumigations, and must keep a strict 
guard over ids words and deeds. The deities presid- 
ing over the planets, as being the principal emana- 
tions from the eternal God, are those to whom his 
acts of devotion ought chiefly to be directed. The 
planets themselves ought to be carefully observed, 
for their influence (through the deities inhabiting 
them) over the affairs of the world is immense. 
Every substance and every action, all times and 
places, have their own planetary deities. Since the 
planets appear and disappear, and the Sabian wor- 
shippers cannot therefore always have in them visible 
representatives of the deities whom they adore, they 
make idols to represent them according to certain 
rules. By such worship, and by steadily striving in 
all things to lead a devout and moral life, man may 
rise to such a height of perfection as even to be able 
to communicate directly with the supreme Power. 
The soul of man never dies, and in future periods of 
existence it receives rewards and punishments for the 
deeds of a past stage. At the end of each great 
world-year, a period of 36,425 ordinary years, this 
world is renewed, and all living things inhabiting it 
cease to propagate themselves, and are replaced by 
generations entirely new. 

This sect of Sabians flourished for little more than 
200 years. At first they enjoyed the favour of the 
Mohammedans, as well as of Christians and Jews. 
Many of them were distinguished for their learning 
and for their services to all branches of science, phi- 
losophy, and literature; and as these often enjoyed 
honourable posts under the caliphs of Bagdad, they 
were frequently mistaken for Mohammedans by the 
Europeans to whom their fame reached. Latterly, 
however, they were subjected to persecution by the 
Mohammedans, and by the twelfth century they 
seem to have almost totally disappeared. It is a 
doubtful matter whether some small remnants of 
them may still exist in remote pai'ts of Mesopotamia. 

The sources of information regarding these Sabians 
are Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek worlds. See Well- 
hausen’s Peste arabischen Heidentums (1897); Dozy 
and De Goeje’s Memoire contenant de nouveaux 
Documents pour I’Ltude de la Peligion des Har- 
raniens (1885); &c. ' , 

SABICU, a leguminous tree, Lysiloma SahicUy a 
native of Cuba. It furnishes an exceedingly heavy 
and hard wood, with a texture almost as smooth, 
close, and firm as ivory, and of a rich warm, red 
colour. It is much employed for ship-building and 
cahinet-making. 

SABHSTES {Sdbini\ an ancient people widely 
spread in Middle Italy, belonging to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. In the widest sense the name was 
applied to all the tribes inhabiting the slopes of the 
Apenniues, from Umbria in the north to Lucania 
and Apulia in the south, as well as the maritime 
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districts on the east between Picenum and Apulia. 
But these tribes were divided into three great classes; 
the Samnites, in the south, who are noticed in a 
separate article; the SabeUi, in the middle and on 
the coast, including the tribes of the Erentani, Marsi, 
Peligni, Marrucini, and Yestini; and the Sabines 
proper, in the north. The Sabine country, in the 
more restricted sense, was separated from Etruria 
by the Tiber; towards the south, by the river Anio 
(Teverone), from Latium; and towards the north, by 
the river Har, from IJmbria; towards the east dwelt 
the SabeUi, separating the Sabines proper from the 
Samnites and from the Adriatic. The Sabine country 
was rich in pasturage, and the tending of flocks 
formed the chief occupation of the people. Horace 
has celebrated the honesty, modesty, and simplicity 
of manners of the Sabines. In early times they 
maintained their freedom with great bravery against 
the Homans, but were finaUy subdued by M. Curius 
Dentatus, b.o. 290, when they received the Homan 
franchise, but without the right of voting. The 
Sabellian tribes had previously concluded treaties of 
alliance with the Homans, the Yestini in 328, and 
the Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and Erentani in 304. 
If tradition may be credited the Sabines, while stUl 
free, had a singular manner of providing for the 
excess of population. At intervals they vowed what 
they called a sacred spring, which they consecrated 
by great sacrifices, and all the children who were 
born in the year when such a season was vowed, or, 
according to other accounts, during the period of 
the sacred sj^ring itself, were bound, on attaining the 
military age (twenty), to quit their homes and seek 
new settlements for themselves. See Home — History. 
SABINES, Hape of the. See Homdlus. 

SABLE (Maries or Mustela Zihellina), a species of 
carnivorous Mammalia, included in the family of the 
Mustelidse or Weasels, and celebrated for affording 
a valuable fur. The sable is found in Siberia, Asiatic 
Hussia, and Kamtchatka, and generally inhabits 
wooded districts in the neighbourhood of rivers and 
water. These animals burrow in the earth, or con- 
struct their nests in the hoUows of trees. The average 
length of the sable is about 18 inches, tliis measure- 
ment excluding the tail, which is somewhat bushy. 
The body partakes of the form of the ^Veasels gener- 
ally, in that it is elongated and vermiform. The fur 
is smooth, glossy, and may be pressed or smoothed 
in any direction, owing to the mode of attachment of 
the hairs to the sldn. In colour it is a rich deep 
brown, which near the head may exhibit white 
marldngs, and frequently assumes a gray tint about 
the neck. The fur is heaviest during winter, and the 
dangers experienced by the sable-hunters from sudden 
snow-storms obliterating the track, or from the incle- 
ment cold, can hardly be overestimated. The food 
of the sable varies from an animal to a vegetable die- 
tary in accordance with the season, in summer con- 
sisting of other mammals and birds; but in winter, 
when animal food is scarce, of berries and other plant 
materials. Sables are for the most part captured in 
traps, or they may be netted by being driven into 
nets from their buri’ows. They are naturally cautious 
animals, and their pursuit is attended with much 
difficulty in consequence of their wary habits; but 
they are also susceptible of being tamed and domes- 
ticated. They produce from three to five young at 
a birth, the young being born in March or April 

Two other species of sable are enumerated, the 
Japanese Sable (M. melanopus) and a North Ameri- 
can species (M, leucopus). The fur of the foimer is 
mai’ked -with black on the legs and feet, whilst that 
of the latter is marked white on these parts. 

Skins of the Hussian Sable fetch prices ranging 
from three to ten guineas. The darkest skins ares 
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considered to "be the finest. About 2000 skins annu- 
ally find their way to England. Most of these furs 
ai’e used in Russia, where about 25,000 are said to 
be annually collected. When manufactured for linings 
sable fm'S may fetch prices so high as 1000 guineas. 
The corporation robes of the London aldermen are 
lined with this expensive material, and the tails of 
sables are used in the manufacture of artists’ brushes. 
The fur of the American Sable is used in England 
for making muffs, boas, and like articles. 

The Tartar Sable {Mustela Siherica) is the name 
given to a species of the Weasel genus found in 
Northern Russia and Siberia, and possessing a bright 
yellow fur. This fur is used in the manufacture of 
furs and artists’ pencils, and is used both in its natural 
state and dyed. The Pekan or Woodshock (Mustela 
Canadensis) of North America is sometimes kno'wn 
as the Hudson’s Bay Sable. About 18,000 sldns of 
this animal are annually brought to England. These 
latter furs are almost invariably dyed of a dark 
colour when used, and thus made to imitate closely 
the more ex]Densive Russian Sable. 

SABLE ISLAND (French sable, ^ sand), a bare 
treeless island in the North Atlantic, off the east 
coast of Nova Scotia, 20 miles long and 1 broad. 
It is sandy, partly covered with grass, cranberries, 
and other plants. There is here an establishment 
for the relief of shipwrecked persons, and a light- 
house. The island is gradually decreasing in size. 

SABLES, or Sables d’Olonne (anciently, Arenai 
Aulonenses), a seaport in France, in the department 
of Vendee, on a peninsula 20 miles s.s.w. of Bour- 
bon Vendee. It is built pai'tly on 'an eminence 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and partly on a flat, 
and has a good harbour, much used for refuge; valu- 
able fisheries of shell-fish and sardines, and a consi- • 
derable trade. Pop. (1896), 10,261. 

SABOTS, wooaen shoes. They are largely worn 
by the peasantry of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
some other parts of Europe. They are especially 
useful in wet weather, and in moist places generally, 
being well adapted to preserve the feet from damp. 
In France their manufacture is carried on in large 
establishments in the departments of Aisne, Aube, 
Maine-et-Loire, Nord, Somme, and Vosges. In 
other parts of the country, as on the borders of Orne 
and Sarthe, where the Wood of Perseigne stretches 
for several leagues, there dwell great numbers of 
sabot-makers, who work on their own account in 
their o^vn houses. The same is the case in the 
department of Maine. Great numbers of sabots are 
exported by France to Belgium. In some parts of 
England, as in Lancashire, shoes with thick wooden 
soles, but with leather vamps or * uppers,’ are worn 
by most of the artisan class. 

SABRE, a broad and heavy sword, thick at the 
back and somewhat curved at the point. It is the 
chief weapon of cavah’y regiments. 

SABRE-TACHE, a leathern case or pocket worn 
by cavalry officers at the left side, suspended by 
three straps from their sword-belt. It came into 
use when the jackets of cavalry soldiers were too 
short or too tight to admit of pockets being made in 
them, but is now rather ornamental than useful. 
Its face bears various ornaments, such as a device 
inclosing the number of the regiment, the regimental 
emblems, &c. 

SACBTJT, or Sackbut, the word by which our 
translators have rendered the sahbeJca of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The exact form of the sabbeka has been 
much disputed, but that it was a stringed instrument 
is certain, for the name passed over into Greek and 
Latin in the forms sambulce, sambuca, and the instru- 
ment BO called is described by Athenseus as a harp- 
Uke instrument of four or more strings, and of a tri- 


angular form. It is not unlikely, that this instrument 
was introduced among the Jews from the East, since 
one of the musical instruments most frequently 
occurring in the Assyrian sculptures answers very 
closely to this description, and may perhaps be iden- 
tified with the sabbeka, the name of which is, besides, 
Chaldaic. Nothing resembling tliis Assyrian instru- 
ment is to be found on the Egyptian monuments or 
in the sculptures of Greece and Rome. Since the 
sabbeka was a stringed instrument the rendering 
sacbut is altogether wrong, since that was, at the 
time when our translation of the Scriptures was 
made, the name of a wind-instrument now called the 
trombone. See Trombone. 

SACCATOO. See Sackatoo. 

SACCHARIDES, a name sometimes applied to 
a gi’oup of carbon compounds fonned from sugars by 
the action of various organic acids. 

SACCHAROMETER, an instrument used for 
determining the amount of sugar contained in a solu- 
tion. The name saccharometer is usually confined 
to instruments whereby the specific gravity of the 
solution is determined, the amount of sugar present 
being deduced therefrom. This method of estima- 
tion is only applicable to solutions which contain 
nothing but sugar; for a description of other methods 
see the article Sugar. 

SACHEVERELL, Henry, D.D., an English 
divine of the Establishment, exalted into temporary 
importance by the spirit of party. He was born in 
Wiltsliire about 1674, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated as M.A. in 1695. In 1705 he 
was appointed preacher of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
While in this station he, in 1709, preached his two 
famous sermons, the object of which was to rouse 
apprehensions for the safety of ■ the church, and to 
excite hostility against the Dissenters. Being im- 
peached in the House of Commons he was brought 
to trial in February, 1710, and on the 23d of March, 
when the trial was concluded, was sentenced to be 
suspended from preaching for three years. This 
prosecution, however, excited such a spirit in the 
high church party that it helped to overthrow the 
ministry of Godolphin, and established the fortune 
of Dr. Sacheverell, who, during his suspension, made 
a sort of triumphal progress through the kingdom. 
The same month that his suspension terminated 
(1713) he was appointed to the valuable rectory of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, by Queen Anne; and such 
was his reputation that the copyright of the first 
sermon which he afterwards was allowed to preach 
sold for £100. He had also sufficient iuterest ivith 
the new ministry to provide handsomely for a bro- 
ther. Little was heard of him after this party ebul- 
lition subsided, except through his numerous squabbles 
with his parishioners. His abilities, even according 
to writers on his ovm side, were contemptible; and 
if we may credit Dr. Swift he was despised by the 
ministry whom his notoriety so much contributed to 
support. He died in 1724. 

SACHS, Hans, the most distinguished master- 
singer of Germany in the sixteenth century, was 
born at Nlirnberg in 1494, and was by trade a shoe- 
malver. He followed his business and made verses 
with equal assiduity. From 1510 to 1515 he tra- 
velled over different parts of Germany, practising 
his craft, according to the custom of German work- 
men, in all the towns he visited. In the latter year 
he returned to his native town, where he was admitted 
as master in his guild. In 1519 he married. He 
early attached himself to the Reformation move- 
ment, to the spread of which among the bourgeoisie 
he contributed not a little by a poem written in 
1523, Die Wittenbergisch NachtigaU, die man jetz 
horet uberall, in which he hailed with approval the 
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proceedings of Lufcher. In 1544 he was with the 
army of Charles V. in Erance. He died on the night 
of the 19th and 20th of January, 1576. The pro- 
ductions of Hans Sachs are extremely numerous. In 
1536 he estimated the number of his poems at 5000 
or more. Three volumes of his poems were collected 
and published during his lifetime, and two more were 
published after his death. In the seventeenth century, 
after the introduction of a more artificial style into 
German poetry, Hans Sacha fell into neglect, from 
which he was not withdrawn till Goethe, who had 
become acquainted with him in his studies for Eaust, 
drew attention to his meidt in a poem (Erldaning 
eines alten Holzschnitts vorstellend Hans Sachsens 
poetische Sendung) which apjpeared in the Heutscher 
Mercur (April, 1776). The best edition of his works 
is that of Keller and Goetze, and the best selection 
is that of Godeke and Tittmann in Deutsche 
Dichter des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (vols. 4-6; 
2nd ed., 1883-85). He possessed a fruitful genius, 
and, notwithstanding the rudeness of his language, 
his poems are distinguished for naiveU, feeling, in- 
vention, wit, and striking description. See Schweit- 
zer’s iltude (1889); Goetze’s Hans Sachs (1894); 
and Genee’s Hans Sachs und seine Zeit (1893). 

SACHSENSEIJ'XtEIj (‘Mirror of the Saxons’), a 
private collection of legal precepts and legal customs 
which had the force of law in the middle ages in 
Germany, especially in the north of Germany. One 
of the six prefaces to the collection mentions one 
Eyke von Repgow as its author, and this account is 
generally accepted as true. Its date is supposed to 
be earlier than 1235, since Brunswick-Lilneburg is 
not included in it among the imperial fiefs with 
sovereign rights, a rank which that state obtained 
in the year mentioned. It enjoyed great authority 
even in foreign countries, as Poland, Denmark, &c., 
though the pope put many obstacles in its way, and 
though it was but a private collection. According 
to the same authority from which we get informa- 
tion as to its compilation it was originally written 
in Latin, but was afterwards translated by the com- 
piler, at the desire of Count Hoyer of Ealkenstein, 
into the Old Saxon dialect, in which it now exists. 
It is of much value both for the lawyer and the 
philologist. The study of it has been revived in 
Germany. The best edition is by Homeyer (Berlin, 
three vols. 1835-44). 

SACK (seco, Spanish; sec, Erench; ‘dry’), a 
general name formerly given to the different sorts of 
dry wines,’ more especially the Spanish, which were 
first extensively used in England in the sixteenth 
century. Henderson gives some curious information 
on this point, on which there has been a good deal 
of confusion and dispute (Ancient and Modern 
Wines, p. 308, seq.). The word and its meaning are 
fully discussed by Nares in his Glossary of words 
and terms used by Shakspere and his contem- 
poraries. That it was at first applied to a rough or 
dry wine seems clear from the fact that sugar was 
often added to it, by epicures to make it more pala- 
table. Afterwards the term was used in .a ^dder 
sense, and as equivalent to white wine, although 
some white 'wines were sweet. Nares says ‘Ealstaff 
drank it -with sugar, as is well known. ... It is not 
meant to be asserted that whenever sack alone is 
mentioned, sherry is always intended ; but that the 
mck which was taken with sugar was usually sherry, 
which being rough required that recommendation 
to some palates. . . . When sherry was meant it was 
regularly distinguished as Sher?'i^ sack.' 

SACKATOO. SeeSoKOTO. 

SACKYILLE, Thomas (Lord Buckhurst and 
Earl of Dorset), an" accomplished statesman and poet, 
was the son of Sir Richard Sackville of Buckhurst, 


in the parish of Witham, in Sussex, where he was 
born in 1536. He was first a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but removed to Cambridge, and 
afterwards became a student of the Inner Temple. 
At both universities he was distinguished for his 
performances in Latin and English poetry, and in 
the temple he wrote his tragedy of Gorboduc, or 
Eerrex and Porrex (published in 1561). Of a poem 
intended to comprehend a view of the illustrious but 
unfortunate characters in English history, entitled 
the Mirror of Magistrates, he finished only a poetical 
preface (the Induction) and one legend on the life of 
the Duke of Buckingham, He was member in the 
two first parliaments of Elizabeth, after which he 
travelled. On the death of his father, in 1566, he 
succeeded to a large inheritance, and was soon after 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Buck- 
hurst. In 1586 he was made a member of the cornet 
appointed by Elizabeth to try Mary Queen of Scots. 
In 1587 he was imprisoned, owing to the influence of 
the favourite Leicester, in consequence of a report in 
disfavour of the latter made by him when sent on an 
embassy of inquiry into Leicester’s conduct in Hol- 
land, but was released in the follo'wing year, Leicester 
having meantime died. In 1598 he was joined "with 
Burleigh in negociations for peace with Spain, and 
signed the treaty which followed with the States- 
general. On the death of that minister he succeeded 
him as lord high-treasurer. In this situation he was 
instrumental in discovering the dangerous projects of 
the Earl of Essex, at whose trial he presided as high- 
steward, in which office he conducted himself 'vvith 
great prudence and humanity. jOn the accession of 
J ames I. his post of treasurer was confirmed to him, 
and in 1604 he was created Earl of Dorset. He 
died suddenly at the council- table in April, 1608, at 
an advanced age. This statesman ranks among the 
most prudent and able of the ministers of Elizabeth, 
and was a good speaker and a stiU better -writer. 
His tragedy of Gorboduc, the subject of which is 
a sanguinary story from early British history, is 
the first example in English of regular tragedy in 
blank verse. The language is pure and perspicu- 
ous, and free from the turgidity which soon after 
prevailed. 

SACO, a river in the United States of America. 
It rises in New Hampshire, in the White Mmmtains, 
and runs south-east into the Atlantic below Saco, in 
Maine. It is 160 miles long, and has falls of 72 feet 
at Hiram, of 20 feet at Lymington, of 30 feet at 
Buxton, and of 42 feet at Saco. 

SACO, a town in the United States, in York 
county, Maine, on a river of the same name, which 
here mingles with the tide-water after a beautiful 
fall of 42 feet. It lies in a district distinguished 
both bj^ its fertility and the beauty of its scenery. 
The water-power furnished by the falls has led to 
the erection of important industrial establishments, 
including cotton and saw mills. Pop. (1900), 6122. 

SACB.AMENT (Latin, sacrammtum), literally, 
anything sacred; in particular, the military oath of 
allegiance. This word received a religious sense, in 
the Christian church, from its having been used in 
the Vulgate to translate the Greek musterion. 
Among the early Latin ecclesiastical writers sacra- 
mmtiim, therefore, signifies a mystery, a symbolical 
religious ceremony, and was, most frequently applied 
by them to the rite of baptism. The Catholic Church 
con.siders a sacrament as a visible token, ordained bj' 
Christ, by means of which an invisible grace is com- 
municated to Christians. In the course of the history 
of the Christian church seven came to be reckoned 
as the true number of the sacraments; and that 
number is still recognized by both the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Church, as well as by the 
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Monopliysite and Nestorian sects. The same seven 
sacraments are not alwaj’s enumerated, however. 
The first writer of the Latin Church in whom the 
present enumeration is found is Petrus Lombardus, 
of the twelfth century. The same enumeration was 
given by Thomas Aquinas, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Council of Florence in 1439, and by the Coun- 
cil of Trent (seventh session, 1547). These seven 
sacraments, with the passages of Scripture on which 
they are founded, are: 1. Baptism (Mat. xxviii. 19). 
2. Confirmation (Acts viii. 14-21; xix. 1-4). 3. The 
Eucliarist (see Lord’s Supper). 4. Penance (which , 
see). 5. Extreme imction (Jam. v. 14, 15). 6. Orders 
(Acts vi. 1-7; xiii. 1-4; xiv. 20-24; and 2 Tim. i. 6, 
7). 7. Marriage, the sacred and indissoluble nature 

of wdiich is conceived to be taught in Mat. v. 31, 32; 
xix. 1-9; Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 18; Bom. vii. 2-4; 

1 Cor. vii. 10, 11. The Creek Church agrees with 
the Iloman Church in the doctrine of the sacraments. 
(See Creek Church.) The Socinians regard the 
sacraments merely as solemn rites, having no divine 
efficacy, and not necessarily binding on Christians. 
The Protestants, in general, aclmowledge but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper, consider- 
ing a sacrament to be a festival instituted by Christ, 
by which he who partakes of it worthily participates 
in the influences of divine grace through sensible 
means and signs. The twenty-fifth of the articles of 
religion recognized by the Church of England acloiow- 
ledges as sacraments only baptism and the supper of 
pur Lord; and of the other five adopted by the Iloman 
Catholic Church it says that they ‘are not to be 
counted for sacraments of the gospel, being such as 
have gi’own, partly of the corrupt folloAving of the 
apostles, partly are states of life allowed by the 
Scriptiues, but yet have not lilce nature of sacraments 
with baptism and the Lord’s supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God.’ The different views of the early reformers on 
the subject of the eucharist are stated in the articles 
Caelstadt, Luther, Zwihgli, Lord’s Supper. (See 
also Eeforjied Church.) Luther and Melanchthon 
at first acknowledged penance or absolution as a 
sacrament, but aftenvards ranked it only as a pre- 
paration for the Lord’s supper. The Quakers con- 
sider the sacraments merely as acts of the mind, and 
have no outward ceremonies connected mth them. 
See Quakers. 

SACEAMENTO, a river in the United States, in 
California. It rises in lat. 42° 40' N., in Goose Lake, 
in the Sierra Nevada, on the borders of Oregon and 
the state of California. In its upper part it is called 
Pitt Eiver. Its general course is southwards, between 
the Coast Eange and the Sierra Nevada, through a 
vaUey 300 miles long, at the foot of which it divides 
into several arms, which unite Avith those of the San 
Joaquin fi’om the south, and enter the San Pablo 
Bay. The Sacramento is navigable for small steamers 
to Eed Bluff, about 300 miles from its mouth; and 
steamers ply daily on it between the to^vns of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. Its principal affluents are 
the Feather, American, and Butte. The Feather is 
•navigable to Marysville, about 70 miles above the 
town of Sacramento. 

SACEAMENTO, a to^vn in the United States, 
capital of California, in the county and on the river 
of same name, 80 miles north-east of San Francisco, 
from which it is 125 miles distant by river. It occu- 
pies a low and level plain, and since 1849 has sud- 
denly sprung up into a handsome city, with streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and often lined 
with magnificent oaks and sycamores of the original 
forest. Eepeated fires have only served to better 
its appearance, as. it has always been rebuilt in an 
improved form. It owes its origin and prosperity to 


the northern gold-fields, all the produce of which is 
exported by way of this town. The chief disadvan- 
tages of the site of the town are connected ^vith the 
river. In the dry season it becomes so low that none 
but boats of light draught can ascend, and in wet 
seasons it sometimes used to rise so high as to inun- 
date the town. Disastrous floods took place in 1850, 
1852, and 1853, and again in 1861-62; but means 
have now been taken to prevent this evil. The state 
capitol, situated in a large park, cost about half a 
million sterling. Pop. (1890), 26,386; (1900), 29,282. 

SACEED HEAET OF JESUS, among Eoman 
Catholics an object of special worship, connected with 
which is a festival celebrated on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. This worship was intro- 
duced. by the Jesuits in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1674 a member of that order, the 
Pere de la Colombii3re, was superior of the house of 
his order at the village of Paray-le-Monial, in the 
department of Saone-et-Loire, in France, and there 
he had under his charge a nun named Marguerite- 
Mai'ie Alacoque, a member of the order of the Visi- 
tation, who related strange visions, in which she said 
that Christ appeared to her and addressed to her the 
tenderest words of endearment. In one of these 
visions she said that Christ had asked to have her 
heart in exchange for his own, and that Christ then 
seemed to take her heart from her breast and put it 
in his own, which she saw distinctly through the 
wound in his side, which appeared as brilliant as the 
sun or a fimnace. It then appeared to her that her 
heart was swallowed up like an atom in a furnace, 
after which Chiist \vithdrew it in the form of a flame 
and replaced it in lier side. The story of this vision 
was published by the Pijre de la Colombiijre, and his 
order at once took it up and propagated it, and 
endeavoured to found a worship upon it. For a long 
time their efforts were opposed by bishops, cardinals, 
and even by popes; but they persevered, and suc- 
ceeded at last not only in spreading the worship 
throughout the Eoman Catholic Church, but also in 
obtaining the sanction of it from the holy see. This 
was granted on two occasions by Clement XIL (1732 
and 1736), and again by Clement XIII. in 1765. 
The worship afterwards fell into neglect, but was 
revived in France at the time of the restoration, and 
again in 1864, the date of the beatification of Marie 
Alacoque. It was afterwards brought into renewed 
favour by the royalist party in the French Assembly. 
In 1873 pilgrimages were undertaken to Paray-le- 
Monial, chiefly under royalist influences, from all 
parts of France, and similar pilgrimages visited the 
shrine of jMarie Alacoque from foreign countries, 
especially England and Belgium. Similar pilgrim- 
ages have been common since. 

SACEIFICES. See Offerings. 

SACELLEGE, the alienating to laymen, or comr 
mon purposes, what was given to religious persons 
and pious uses. Church robbery, or the taking things 
out of a holy place, is sacrilege, and by the common 
law was punished mth more severity than other 
thefts, for the benefit of clergy (which see) was denied 
to the offender, but it is now put by statute on the 
same footing with burglary or house-breaking. In 
Scotland also sacrilege ' has no special punishment 
attached to it. In France this crime disappeared 
from the statute-book at the time of the revolution, 
but was restored by a law passed in 1825. This law 
was, however, repealed in 1830 by the first legislatui-e 
that assembled after the revolution of July of that 
year. 

SACEISTAN, the same as sexton, which is cor- 
rupted from it, an officer in a church whose duty it 
is to take care of the church and aU belonging to it, 
the sacred vestments and utensils, &c., to open and 
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close the church, and prepare whatever may be 
required for the sacred offices. 

SACRISTY, the apartment in a church intended 
for the keeping of the sacred vestments and utensils 
while not in use, and in which also the clergy and 
others who take part in religious ceremonies prepare 
themselves for so doing. 

SACROBOSCO, Joannes de, sometimes called 
John of Holybush, Holywood, or Hallipax, a 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer of the 
thirteenth century. He was probably a native of 
Habfax, in Yorkshire, but lived chiefly in France. 
One account says that he entered the Hniversity of 
Paris in 1221, afterwards became a professor there, 
and died there in 1256. The date of his death as 
just given is known from his epitaph, but another 
reading makes it 1244. The most celebrated work of 
this author is a treatise, De spheera mundi, a para- ’ 
phrase of a portion of the Almagest of Ptolemy. It 
was printed in 1472, and was afterwards frequently 
reprinted, with the comments and additions of able 
mathematicians. He was also the author of a treatise 
De Ratione Anni, seu de Compute ecclesiastico; a 
work on arithmetic, bearing the title De Algorismo, 
which is one of the earliest treatises on the subject in 
which the Arabic numerals are used, printed at Paris 
in. 1498, with the Commentary of Petrus Cirvillus. 

SACRUM, the bone in man, formed of several 
coalesced vertel^rse, which succeeds the lumbar ver- 
tebrae (or those of the loins), and which forms the 
back pai-t of the pelvis (which see). The sacrum 
thus interposes behind between the two haunch- 
bones. In man the sacrum is a bone of roughly 
triangular shape, its apex being directed downwards. 
It is concave in front, and is composed of five verte- 
brae fused together by bony union or anchylosis; but 
the separation or distinction between its component 
bones can generally be perceived even in the most 
aged individuals. IJie neural spines of the vertebrae 
composing the sacrum are also distinctly perceptible; 
and four distinct apertures {sacral foramina), formed 
by the union of the transverse processes of the verte- 
bras, exist on each side. At the summit of the sacrum 
two articular processes exist, which join the corre- 
sponding processes of the last lumbar vertebra; but 
the lower end of the bone not articulating with any 
structures — save the coccyx or rudimentary tail-ver- 
• tebras of man — is destitute of articular surfaces. The 
sides of the sacrum at its upper half bear two large 
irregular articulating surfaces, coated inth cartilage, 
by means of which this bone articulates vdth the 
haunch-bone of each side. These surfaces from their 
rough, resemblance to the external ear have been 
termed auriculai' surfaces. 

The sacrum of man is peculiar, and distinguishable 
from that of all other animals in possessing an entire 
series of six characters, some of which may be and 
are shared by other members of his order or class. 
Thus the sacro-vertebral angle is very prominently 
marked. The ventral surface of man’s sacmm is very 
concave, both in its long and in its cross or transverse 
diameters. Five or even six vertebras may coalesce 
in its formation. It possesses in man a great relative 
breadth. Its foramina or apertures are of large size, 
and its spinous and other processes are proportionally 
small as compared with those of other Mammalia. 
In most mammals the number of vertebrse forming the 
sacrum is smaller than, in man. Some apes, however, 
have six, whilst eight or ten may be found in the 
sacrum of some armadillos. In Birds the lowest num- 
ber of vertebrae in the sacrum is about ten, and in 
some birds (for example, Ostrich) as many as twenty 
vertebrae may coalesce to form this bone. In some 
Edentate mammals (Armadillos, &c.) and in Bats 
some of the coccygeal or tail vertebrse ma}’' form 


part of the sacrum. Fishes possess no distinct sacrum, 
although in some (for example. Turbot) there may be 
a false sacrum formed by the union of two of the tail- 
vertebrse. The sacrum in some Vertebrata, as in the 
Crocodilia and Urodela^ may bear distinct {sacral) 
ribs. And the degree of union between this bone 
and the other bones of the pelvis may vary greatly 
from what obtains in the human subject. In the 
human female the sacrum is said to be wider, much 
less curved, and directed more obliquely backwards 
than in the males. The sacrum in man is fuUy ossi- 
fied and completed in development from the twenty- 
fiith to the tffirtieth year of life. 

S AC Y, Antoine Isaac Silvestre de, one of the 
most talented and learned promoters of oriental 
studies, was born at Paris in 1758. After completing 
a very careful education given him chiefly at home, 
in consequence of his delicate health, and obtaining 
a thorough acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics, he began the study of Hebrew, and proceeded 
from it to Syiiac, Chaldee, Samaritan, and then to 
Arabic and Ethiopia. To these acquirements he 
added those of the principal European languages, 
including Turkish. He afterwards studied and mas- 
tered Persian. In 1781 he was appointed a director 
of the cabinet of coins; in 1785 an associate, and in 
1792 an ordinary member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. Diuiug the storms of the revolution he with- 
drew to a short distance from Paris, and lived in 
retirement unmolested, though his attachment to 
monarchy was well known. In 1795, when the con- 
vention established a school for oriental languages 
De Sacy was appointed professor of Arabic, and was 
allowed to retain this situation notwithstanding his 
refusal to take the oath to the new constitution. 
Bonaparte, while consul, made him professor of Per- 
sian in the College of France (1806), and afterwards 
bestowed upon him the title of baron (1813). In 
1808 he was elected by the department of the Seine 
into the legislative body; but took no part in the 
debates till 1814 when he voted for Hapoleon’s 
deposition. In 1815 he was appointed rector of the 
University of Paris, and shortly after member of the 
commission for public education. While officiating 
in these capacities he formed around him a circle of 
scholars, by which he became indirectly the teacher 
of all Europe. He took a prominent part in founding 
(1822) the Asiatic Society of Paris, of which he was 
president; and it was by his recommendation that 
professorships of Chinese, Sanskrit, Manchoo, and 
Hindustani were established in the capital. In 1832 
Louis Philippe raised him to the peerage. After 
Remusat’s death, which took place in this year, he 
was appointed conservator of the oriental MSS. in 
the royal library. He died Feb. 20, 1838. It is 
impossible to attempt even an enumeration of the 
various labom's of De Sacy. hlany of them are con- 
tained in the learned Transactions of the period. 
Am ong others most deserving of notice may be men- 
tioned: Principes de grammaire generate, Arabic 
Grammar, and Chrestomathie Arabe, with a supple- 
mentary volume entitled Anthologie Gramm aticale 
Arabe; Expos^ de la religion des Druses; CaMa et 
Dimna; the Pendnameh of Ferrid-eddin; and more 
especially the Mekammd,t of Hariri, enriched with 
very full Aa-abiG notes. Considerable interest also 
attaches to his M4moires sur I’^ltat actuel des Sama- 
ritains, and his Correspondance des Samaritains. 

SADDLE. The saddle was in use among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. It seems to have been 
adopted by the latter from the former, since- the 
name by which it was at first Icnown among the 
Romans was a Greek name, epkippium {ephippion). 
This name was afterwards superseded by the Latin 
sella or sella equestris. The ancient siv Idles do not 
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appear to have been covered with leather like ours, but 
with padded cloth, and had cloths attached to them, 
which hung do^^’^l and covered the horse’s sides. 

SADBUCEES, one of the two chief sects or parties 
mentioned in the New Testament as existing among 
the Jews in the time of Christ. Little is known 
about them, and as little can be plausibly conjectured. 
Rabbinical tradition derives their name from one 
Zadok, a disciple of Antigouus of Socho, who, in the 
third century before Christ, was president of the 
sanhedrim, head of the divinity school in Jerusalem, 
and distinguished for his knowledge of the law; but 
when this tradition is traced back as near to its source 
as possible, it is not found to be worthy of credit. 
Some think that the name of this party (in the Mishna 
Tsedhkim, which is the plural of TsfidOk, meaning 
'just’ or ‘righteous’) was adopted by themselves as 
a title of honour. Others conjecture that the name 
had a personal origin, as the rabbhaical tradition 
would indicate, but that the Zadok from whom they 
derived their name was the priest who anointed 
Solomon as the successor of Bavid (1 Kings i. 39). 
That the family of Zadok continued in subsequent 
times to be pre-eminent among the Levitical or 
priestly houses has been inferred from the fact of the 
sons or seed of Zadok being several times specially men- 
tioned in Ezekiel (chap. xl. 46; xliii. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. 
11); and it has been conjectured that the Sadducees 
were nothing else than the Zadokites, or members of 
this family, together with their adherents. This con- 
jecture is supposed to receive some support from the 
fact that the Sadducees appear to have been a more 
aristocratic party than the Pharisees, and that they 
are mentioned in Acts v. 17 as in close association 
with the high -priest. The author of this conjecture 
was a German scholar named Geiger. 

The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the denial 
of that of the Pharisees. The latter sect held that 
there had been communicated to Moses an oral law 
to complete the written law, that this oral law had 
been handed down from age to age, and that it was 
of equal authority with the written law. TTie Sad- 
ducees rejected this theory of an oral law, and though 
they seem in fact to have followed the traditions held 
in such respect by the Pharisees, they did not on 
principle regard them as having equal authority with 
the written law of Moses. Another of their leading 
doctrines was the denial of the resurrection of the 
dead, and this is one of their doctrines incidentally 
mentioned in the New Testament (Mark xii. 18, &c.) 
This was a direct consequence of their rejection of 
the oral law, for the resurrection of the dead is 
nowhere asserted in the written law, and though there 
are several passages in Old Testament books not 
belonging to the Pentateuch which support the doc- 
trine of a resurrection, it must be borne in mind that 
in the eyes even of the most orthodox Israelite the 
Pentateuch possessed higher authority than any other 
part of Scripture. Another Sadducean doctrine men- 
tioned in the New Testament is the denial of angels 
and spirits. There is some difficulty in reconciling 
this doctrine of theirs with their acceptance of the 
Pentateuch, where angels are expressly mentioned. 
To escape this difficulty it has been suggested by 
Reuss (Herzog’s Real-encyklopadie, art. Sadducaer), 
that we are not to understand the words of the New 
Testament, in which it is stated that the Sadducees 
say that there is ‘neither angel nor spirit’ (Acts 
xxxik 8), in the absolute sense in which they are 
usually taken, but that they are to be read in the 
light of the words immediately foUmving: — ‘The 
Scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part arose, and 
strove, saying, We hnd no evil in this man; but if a 
spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight 
against God.’ The meaning would then be, not that 


the Sadducees wholly denied the existence of angels, 
but that they rejected the idea of any communication 
being made by them to man, or at any rate did not 
hold the same ideas as to the angels as the Pharisees 
did. Christ’s answer todhe Sadducees in Mark xii. 25, 

‘ For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels which are in heaven,’ is cited by Professor 
Milligan, in the article on the Sadducees in the Im- 
perial Bible Bictionary, as confirmatory of this inter- 
pretation; for he argues that this language implies 
that those to whom it was adch-essed did- not doubt 
the existence of ‘ angels in heaven.’ Another explan- 
ation offered of the difficulty is that the Sadducees 
considered the angels of the Old Testament merely 
as transitory and unsubstantial manifestations of God 
himself. Josephus attributes to the Sadducees an- 
other distinguishing doctrine. He says they take 
away fate, and say there is no such thing, and that 
the events of human affairs are not at its disposal; 
while the Pharisees, though not denying human 
liberty, held that all actions and events were fixed 
by unalterable decree. A singular fact in the history 
of the Sadducees is that they rapidly disappeared 
after the first century of the Christian era. This has 
been explained as owing, fii’st, to the inclination of 
the Jeivs, in their dejection after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, to embrace with preference the more consoling 
doctrines of the Pharisees, and secondly, to the influ- 
ence of Christianity. Some have thought that the 
Sadducees are the onginal of the Karaites, a Jewish 
sect that agrees vdth them in the main poinf; of -the 
rejection of oral law; but no historical connection can 
be established between the two. (See Karaites.) 
The principal authority on the Sadducees is d osephus, 
a Pharisee, and no work of undoubted Sadducean ’ 
origin has come do%vn to us. See Schiirer’s Geschichte- 
des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3rd 
ed., 1898); worlds by Geiger and Wellhausen; &c. 

SABI, or Saadi, of Shiraz (Sheik Moslehedin 
Sadi el Shirazi), the most celebrated lyric and moral 
poet of Persia, was born at Shiraz about the end of 
the twelfth century (the different dates given are 
1175, 1184, and 1190); died about the end of the 
thirteenth century (according to some in 1291, ac- 
cording to others 1296). After completing his studies, 
and spending many years in travel, he settled in the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz, where he enjoyed the favour 
of several Persian rulers. The Persians esteemed 
him exceedingly on account of his golden maxims, 
which they consider as a treasure of true wisdom; 
and also on account of his pure, elegant, and simple 
style. Of his works we possess, 1, a collection 
(iSivan) of lyric poems in the Ai’abic and Persian 
languages, consisting paHly of amatory poems, and 
partly of exhortations to partake in the joys of life, 
intermingled with serious reflections. 2. A moral 
work under the title of Gulistan (the Garden of 
Roses), composed both of prose and verse, in eight 
books, with the following titles: On the Minds and 
Morals of Kings; On the Minds and Morals of Ber- 
vises; On the Quiet and Happiness of Contentment; 
On the Importance of Silence; On Love and Youth; 
On Weakness and Old Age; On the Education of 
Children and Good Morals; and lastly. On the Art 
of Associating with Men. 3. A work in verse, 
called Bostan (the Orchard), containing a collection 
of histories, fables, and moral instructions. 4, and 
lastly, A collection of moral sentences, also in verse^ 
under the title of Pendnamdh (borrowed from Eerrid- 
eddin). The complete works of Sadi have been 
published in Persian at Calcutta in two large quarto 
volumes (1791-95). Graf has published translatiom 
from the Bivan in the Zeitschrift der Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft, and there is a German 
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translation of the political poems by Riickert (with 
life of Saadi, 1894). There are editions of the 
Gulistan by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1851) and others, 
and English translations by Eastwick, Ross, &c. 
The Bostan has been edited by Graf (1858) and 
Rogers (1891), and translated into English by Bavies 
(1883), and in part by Sir Edwin Arnold (With 
Saadi in the Garden, 1888). The Pendnameh was 
translated into English by Gladwin (1801). 

SADOWA, a village on the Bistritz, in Bohemia, 
not far from Koniggriitz. It often gives its name 
to the decisive battle of the Austro -Prussian war of 
1866, fought on the 3d of July of that year, in which 
the Austrians under Benedek were defeated by the 
Prussians under Prince Erederick Charles and the 
Crown-prince of Prussia. To this battle the Ger- 
mans now give the name of Koniggratz, confining 
the name of Sadowa to the early part of the engage- 
ment, in which Prince Erederick Charles alone with- 
stood the Austrian forces before the arrival of the 
crown-prince on the scene of action. 

SAEE- CONDUCT, a security granted by the 
sovereign authority, or persons delegated by it, to 
strangers or other persons to enable them to repair 
to and return from a certain place undisturbed. In 
most of these cases passports have now taken the 
place of special safe-conducts. Sometimes the safe- 
conduct is given to persons accused, to secure them 
against harm when summoned to an examination. 
Thus the Emperor Charles Y. gave a safe-conduct 
to Luther to induce him to appear at Worms. 
SAEES, See Supplement. 

SAEETY-LAMP. See Daiips. 

SAEETY- VALVE, a contrivance for relieving 
the pressure of steam or a gas when it becomes too 
great for the supposed strength of the containing 
vessel. The commonest form of safety-valve on 
steam-boilers is a lid {valvc)^ pressed against a hole 
(seat) by either a spring or a weight. The valve is 
round, is bevelled round the edge, and is furnished 
with a spindle which moves loosely in a guide attached 
to the seat; the seat is bevelled to fit the edge of the 
valve. On locomotive and on ships’ boilers the valve 
is pressed against the seat by a spring; but on sta- 
tionary boilers a weight should always be employed. 
The popular notion that the pressure of the steam 
against a lifted safety-valve is that of the steam 
against the sides of the boiler is very erroneous; this 
pressure is very much less than the real pressure in 
the boiler when any considerable quantity of steam is 
escaping. Many devices have been tried to do away 
with uncertainty as to the pressure on the lifted valve, 
but the simplicity of the ordinary form of safety-valve 
so recommends it for a duty where the slightest 
jamming or chance of derangement of a complicated 
appliance would be highly dangerous that it has 
hitherto maintained its ground. 

SAEEI, Safpee, or Azaffi, an ancient seaport 
town in Marocco, on the west coast, about 20 miles 
south of Cape Cant in, on the slope of a hill, in a 
sandy barren district. It is surrounded by a wall 
31 feet high. Water is scarce, and in summer has 
to be procured from wells. The bay in front of the 
town during the summer months, or from March 
to October, affords as good anchorage and smoother : 
water than any other on the coast, but is entirely 
exposed to westerly winds. The bottom is sand and ' 
mud, and there is generally about 15 fathoms water, 
a mile from the shore. Bop. estimated at 12,000. 

^ SAEELOWER^ or Bastard Saffron (parthamus 
tinctorms), a large thistle-like plant with orange- 
coloured flowers, belonging to the natural order 
Gompositae. The root is perennial, but the stem 
herbaceous. It is said to have been originally brought 
from the East, but is now naturalized in many parts 
VoL. .VII. 


of Europe, and is besides extensively cultivated. 
The flowers are used by the Chinese to communicate 
some of the fine rose, scarlet, purple, and violet col- 
ours to their silks. Eor this purpose the flowers are 
thrown into an infusion of some alkali, and left to 
macerate; the colours are afterwards drawm out by 
the addition of lemon-juice in various proportions, 
or of any other vegetable acid. Great quantities of 
these flowers are annually imported into Britain for 
dyeing and painting. In Spain they are used to 
colour soups, olives, and other dishes. The J ews in 
Poland are remarkably fond of the flower, and mix 
it with their bread and most of their viands. In 
Germany the plant is cultivated in a light soil, and 
is sown in row’s about 18 inches apart. It is also 
largely cultivated in Southern Erance. In September 
the plants begin to flower, and the field is then gone 
over once a week for six or seven weeks, to gather 
the expanded florets, which are dried in a kiln in the 
same manner as true saffron. The carthamus is 
sometimes used for culinary purposes, under the 
impression that it is the true saffron, but if in too 
great quantities acts as a purgative. 

SAEERON. The true saffron {Crocus sativus, 
natural order Iridacese) is a low ornamental plant 
with grass-like leaves and large lily-shaped flowers, 
inhabiting the European continent, and frequently 
cultivated for the sake of the yellow stigmas, which 
were formerly much employed in medicine, domestic 
economy, and the arts; now they are used by painters 
and dyers, also in cookery and confectionery. The 
bulbs are planted in rows 6 inches apart, and 3 from 
bulb to bulb, in a well pulverized sod, not poor nor 
a very stiff clay, and in the month of July. The 
flowers are collected in September, and the yellow 
stigmas and part of the style are picked out and 
dried on a kiln between layers of paper and under 
the pressure of a thick board, to form the mass into 
cakes. Two pounds of dried cake is the average 
crop of an acre after the first planting, and 24 lbs. 
for the two next years. After the third crop the 
roots are taken up, divided, and transplanted. This 
plant is the Tear com of the Hebrews (Song of Solomon, 
iv. 14). Saffron w^as also Imown to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Other species of crocus are often cul- 
tivated in gardens on account of the biilliancy of 
their flow^ers and the early season at which they 
flower. Saffron contains about 65 per cent, of a sub- 
stance called saffronine, 10 per cent, of water, 10 per 
cent, of vegetable fibre, 7*5 per cent, of volatile oil, 
and small quantities of wax, gum, and albumen. 

SAEERON-WALDEN, a municipal borough and 
market town in England, county of Essex, 38 miles 
N.N.E. of London, situated in a horse-shoe shaped 
valley. Besides other places of worship it has a 
spacious and elegant parish church, town-hall, corn- 
exchange, handsome bank, museum, market-place 
with a fountain, an endowed grammar-school, train- 
ing-college, and several other schools, hospital, alms- 
houses, and other charities, reading-room, a public 
library, &c. There is a considerable trade in malt, 
cattle, &c. Pop. (1891), 6104; (1901), 5896. 

SAGA See Scandinavian Literature. 

SAGAN, a to'wn in Prussia, province of Silesia, 
49 miles north-west of Liegnitz, on the Bober. It 
has a castle belonging to the ducal family of TaUey- 
rand-Perigord and Sagan, with fine gardens and park 
(formerly a residence of Wallenstein); Protestant 
and R. Catholic churches, gymnasium, seminary for 
Protestant teachers, hospital, &c.; manufactures of 
wooUen, linen, and cotton cloth; bleachfields, dye- 
works, distilleries. Pop. (1895), 13,184. 

SAGE {Salvia). This genus differs from the ma- 
jority of labiate plants in having but two stamens 
instead of four. More than 200 species are known 
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wkich are herbaceous or shrubby, with opposite 
leaves, and flowers also opposite, or more frequently 
verticillate, forming spikes at the extremities of the 
stems and branches. The garden sage (S. ojjicinalis) 
possesses stimulant properties, is tonic and stomachic; 
the odour is strong, aromatic, and agreeable; the 
taste bitter, pungent, and somewhat resembling cam- 
phor. The leaves are employed in seasoning dishes. 

SAG-HALIEN, Saghalin, or Tarakai, a large 
island extending along the east coast of Siberia, 
from which it is separated by the Gulf of Tartary. 
Its length from north to south is 620 miles; breadth 
from 17 to 90 miles; area, 28,000 square miles. A 
range of mountains commences at Cape Grillon or 
Notoro, in the south-west, and runs parallel to the 
west coast till near the north end of the island. In 
the extreme north there is another range further east. 
A third range begins at Cape Patience in the east, 
and runs north to Mivo Bay; and the extreme south- 
east is also mountainous. There are extensive forests 
of fir, larch, oak, birch, elm, and maple, and timber 
is largely exported. The sable, otter, fox, and bear 
are abundant, and are hunted for their furs by the 
natives, who seU them to Bussian, Japanese, and 
other traders. The fisheries are a great source of 
profit. Near the shores whales and seals abound. 
Beds of excellent coal are wrought in Jonquiere Bay, 
in the west. The coast-line has few indentations, 
and the only ones at all suitable for ships are Dooi, 
at the south of Jonquiere Bay, and Bousse, on the 
Bay of Aniva, in the south. Por many years the 
Russians and Japanese claimed each a part of the 
island, but it now belongs wholly to the former. 
The population largely consists of Russians (includ- 
ing many convicts), wdth Chinese and J apanese, and 
three native tribes — GiliaclvS in the north, Ainos in 
the south, Orokaps in the middle. Pop. (1897), 28,166. 

SAGINAW, a city of the United States, capital of 
Saginaw county, Michigan, on the Saginaw River, 
not far above its mouth in Lake Huron. The river 
is here navigable for the largest lake craft, and com- 
munication is further kept up by the different lines 
of railway, Saginaw and East Saginaw were for- 
merly separate cities, but now form one. There are 
numerous steam saw-mills, shingle-mills, and planing- 
miUs, Saginaw being a great centre of the lumber 
trade; salt-works; machine and tool works; grist- 
mills, &c. There is a large trade in lumber, flour, 
and salt. Pop. (1890), 46,322; (1900), 42,345. 

SAGITTA, an anomalous genus of Annulose ani- 
mals, represented by singular transparent forms, of 
marine habits and elongated shape, averaging about 
1 inch in length. The t 3 q)ical species is the S. hi- 
punctata, and the name Sagitta has been applied 
from their presenting a rough resemblance to an 
arrow. By Huxley, Sagitta is placed in a class 
(Ohsetognatha) constituted expressly for this genus 
of the Anarthropodous division of the Annulosa; 
whilst by Professor RoUeston these animals are in- 
cluded among the Echinozoa or Annuloida, and are 
therein placed in the group Nematelmia. 

The head in Sagitta is rounded, and the tail tapers 
towards its extremity. The head possesses generally 
six sets of bristles; two sets of long claw-like bristles 
being placed at the sides of the mouth, the other four 
sets being shorter and lying forwards on the snout. 
Behind, the body is bounded by a delicate fin-like 
membrane, whilst sometimes the body itself may be 
fringed with setae or bristles. The alimentary tract 
is a simple straight tube; the anus or vent opening 
below just in front of the hinder extremity of the 
body. The nervous system consists of a single gan- 
glion, or mass of oval shape placed in the abdomen. 
Erom this ganglion two pairs of lateral nerve-cords 
are sent to the front and hinder parts. The front 
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cords unite above the mouth in a ganglion of hexa- 
gonal shape, which gives off two branches, supplying 
the smaller ganglia on which the simple eyes rest. 
The generative system consists of two ovaries placed 
on each side of the intestine, and opening on either 
side of the anus. The male organs — for these forms 
are hermaphrodite — exist in the form of testicular 
chambers or compartments placed behind the anus, 
and on. the walls of these chambers the vesicles 
from which spermatozoa are developed appear to be 
produced. The embryos are not ciliated, and do not 
undergo a metamorphosis. 

SAGO, a starchy product yielded by several species 
of a genus of palms named Sagus, and chiefly by 
S. Rumphiif S. Icevis, &c. The sago -palms have 
thick stems, externally as hard as the bamboo, but 
filled in the interior with pith or cellular tissue con- 
taining a large proportion of starch, from which sago 
is made. Eor this purpose the cellular tissue is 
extracted, bruised in a mortar, and put into a cloth 
or strainer; it is then held over a trough, and water 
being poured in, the starch is washed through the 
cloth into the trough below; the water being then 
drawn off, the starch is taken out and dried for use 
or transportation. The preparation of sago consti- 
tutes a principal source of employment to the inha- 
bitants of many parts of the coast of Malabar and 
of several of the East India Islands. Sago is granu- 
lated in somewhat the same way as tapioca (see 
Cassava), and in this state enters into commerce. 
(See the plate at P.alms.) 

SAGUENAY, a river in Quebec province, Canada, 
formed by two outlets of Lake St. John, which unite 
about 9 miles below the lake, from which point the 
river flows south-east, and falls into the St. Lawrence 
at Tadousac Harbour. Its entire length is about 100 
miles. It is interrupted in its upper course by abrupt 
precipices, over which it dashes in a foam, and is 
remarkable for the depth and impetuosity of its flood. 
For 50 miles it flows between walls of rock from 
200 feet to 1000 feet high, and presenting remarkably 
picturesque scenery. The impetuous torrent of the 
Saguenay when the tide is low is sensibly felt in the 
St. Lawrence, which for a distance of many miles 
is obliged to yield to its impulse, and vessels appar- 
ently going their course have thereby been carried 
sidelong in a different direction. The Saguenay is 
navigable for vessels of any size for a distance of 
about 50 miles to 60 miles from the St. Lawrence, 
and at high-water for vessels of large dimensions from 
15 miles to 18 miles farther. Steamers ascend it 
several times a week from Quebec during the summer 
months, with visitors who come for the sake of its 
scenery. 

SAGUNTUM, an ancient town in Spain (Hispania 
Tarraconensis), south of the Iberus (Ebro), on the 
Palantias, about 3 miles from the coast. It is said 
to have been founded by Greeks from the Island of 
Zacynthus (Zante), who were joined by Rutulians 
from Italy. The country round was fertile, and the 
town itself rose to be a place of great commercial 
importance. It was famous for the manufacture of 
a beautiful kind of drinking- cups. Between the time 
of the first and second Punic wars it concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, and its being besieged by 
Hannibal in 219-218 B.o, was the cause of the out- 
break of the latter war. During this siege, which 
lasted for several months, the inhabitants defended 
themselves with great courage. When the city was 
at last taken the greater part of it was destroyed by 
the conqueror, but the Romans afterwards rebuilt it 
and made it a colony. The site of the ancient Sa- 
guntum is occupied by the modern town of Murviedro, 
which takes its name (a corruption of Muri veteres, 
ancient walls) from the ruins of the ancient city. 
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SAHARA is the plural of Sahra, which signifies | 
in Arabic an extensive and uninhabited plain, with- | 
out trees or cultivation. Rrom the frequency of its 
application in jSTorthem Africa, this term has come 
to be considered as the proper name of the vast 
deserts which extend throughout the interior, south 
of Marocco and Barbary, from the Atlantic to the 
Nile, through 40° of longitude or 2000 miles. Its 
area may be assumed to be not less than 2,000,000 
square miles. On the south the natural limit of 
these deserts may be said to lie about lat. 17° 30' N., 
and towards the east not so high. But there are 
many circumstances of local configuration which 
affect both the extension of the rains and their influ- 
ence on the character of the adjacent country. In 
general the Sahara has on the south a broad seam of 
country, too dry for cultivation, yet abounding in 
excellent pasturage for several months in the year, 
with sufficiency of water in wells, and occasionally 
trees, chiefly mimosas and the doum-palm {Hypheene 
Thebaica). The desert of Bahiyuda, adjoining the 
Nile west of Meroe, is of this description, resem- 
bling a rich park at one season of the year (about 
midsummer), while at another it is little better than 
an arid and desolate waste. Such also seem to be 
the northern districts of Darfur and Waday. The 
north limit of the Sahara is still more irreg^ar and 
less perfectly defined than the south. The principal 
oases beginning from the west are Twat, Wargla, 
and Tuggurt, and the extensive oasis of Bezzan. Arti- 
ficial oases have been created on the Algerian border by 
artesian wells. Between the oasis of Wargla and that 
of Bezzan is an elevated desert plaiu about 2000 feet 
in height, called the Hamdda of Tripoli. Beyond 
the oasis of Bezzan the Sahara reaches to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. On the coast Cyrenaica hardly inter- 
rupts the prevailing barrenness; but farther inland, 
wherever fractures in the limestone rock allow the 
waters to gush to the surface, the oases of Aujilah, 
Siwah, of El Wah, El Baharieh, El Kharjeh, and 
others adjacent to Egypt, present vivid pictures of 
luxuriance and dense- population in the midst of 
burning sands. In the Western Sahara there is a cen- 
tral region named Azawad (the Dry), or El- Jouf, which 
is peculiarly dangerous, as it unites all the worst 
characters of the desert — want of water, intense 
heat, and moving sands, which obliterate every 
trace, and render it difficult to find the way. This 
region extends from the Plateaux of Air or Asben 
(19° N.j 9° E.) and Murzuk (25° K., 14° E.), in the 
east, to the elevated lands bordering the Atlantic on 
the west, and from the fertile district of Tafilelt on 
the slopes of the Atlas, and from the oasis of Twat 
in the north to near Timbuctoo in the south. The 
precipitous rocks and elevated plateaux by which 
this region is bounded, the saline deposits which 
cover it, and other signs, leave little doubt that at a 
time perhaps not very distant this depression was 
the bottom of a large inland sea. Part of it is stfll 
perhaps below the level of the Atlantic, but at one 
time some persons maintained that the gi-eater portion 
of it was so, and that it formed a vast depression 
which might be again converted into an inland sea 
by admitting the waters of the Atlantic, thus open- 
ing up a new way to the interior of Africa. Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie, a civil engineer who had made 
some explorations in this quarter, was a strong 
advocate of this project, maintaining that it could 
easily be carried out by removing the barrier of 
sand that has formed itself at the mouth of the 
Talley of the Belta in the north-west, and letting 
in here the water of the ocean. Some opposed the 
scheme on the ground that if carried out it might 
injuriously affect the climate of Europe, by cooling the 
warm south winds by which that continent is bene- 


fited. Others thought that this would be outweighed 
by the amelioration that would ensue in that of the 
rest of northern Africa. Recent explorations seem 
to have proved that there is no considerable area 
below the level of the Atlantic and that the 
scheme is quite impracticable. A similar scheme 
in connection with Algeria has also been talked 
of, namely, for letting the waters of the Medi- 
terranean into the Shotts (lacustrine depressions) 
of Algeria and Tunis and the contiguous flats, 
but this scheme is now believed to be impracticable. 
The barrenness of the Sahara is obviously the conse- 
quence of its climate, and the almost total privation 
of rain, the explanation of which would be here mis- 
placed ; but it may be remarked that the deserts of 
North Africa are but the first portion of a desert zone 
Avhich lies across the Old World, in Arabia, Persia, 
Western India, and Chinese Tartary. As the sides are 
generally bright and unclouded, so the evaporation is 
rapid, and hence the nocturnal cold is often extreme. 
Ice has been found in Bezzan, as well as on the Nile 
in Upper Egypt, and this phenomenon is more fre- 
quent in dry years. In the noontide sun, on the 
other hand, th6 sand often attains a heat of 140° 
Bahr. 

In the desert, properly so called, there is little of 
animal or of vegetable life. The large animals 
which characterize South Africa are here wholly 
wanting. A few species of antelopes are met with 
in favoured spots. The lion avoids the parched 
country. Lizards, jerboas, and serpents of many 
kinds retain undisturbed possession of the burning 
sands. The land tortoise, of great size, is said to be 
common towards the south, where bushes grow; 
there the Arjik, or Salvedora Persicay generally pre- 
vails. Prickly sainfoin, with other tough and humble 
plants, are comprehended under the Arab name 
of hashish, or herbage. As the country improves the 
Acacia ferruginea appears; then the Talha {Acacia, 
Arahica), and other trees, till the doum and date 
pahns mark the limits of the desert. Yet the date- 
palm itself usually thrives best beyond the limit of 
the rains. In Bezzan and other tracts, where the 
date-groves constitute the wealth of the inhabitants, 
heavy rains often prove fatal to the trees, by dis- 
solving and carrying to their roots the salt formed 
on the surface of the ground. 

The population of the Sahara belongs ethnogra- 
phically to three great sections: the Moorish tribes 
(Arabs and mixed Arabs and Berbers) extending 
from the Atlantic eastwards to Timbuctoo and 
Twat; the Tawdrik, a well-made, good-featured, 
dark-complexioned race, strict and even fanatical 
Mohammedans, inhabiting the middle region between 
Timbuctoo and Twat on the west, and Ghadames, 
Mm'zuk, and Lake Tchad on the east ; and the Tebu 
or Teda in the east, a race linguistically allied to the 
Ivanuri or people of Bornu, and hence negroes, 
although their features have in many cases deviated 
considerably from the negro t 3 ’'pe tlirough mixtui’e 
with the Berber tribes. The whole population may 
be roughly estimated at 2,000,000 or under, of whom 
there may be about 1,500,000 belonging to the 
Moorish tribes, 150,000 to 200,000 Tawdrik, and 
nearly 300,000 Tebu. Brance claims a very large 
portion of the Sahara, and a strip on the west coast 
belongs to Spain. 

The tribes of the desert are collectively camel- 
breeders, slave and salt dealers, guides and robbers. 
A few on the borders of the Sahara possess valleys 
producing dates, but in general they subsist chiefly 
on the milk of their herds, obtaining grain or fruits 
by barter from the Sahel or maritime district in the 
north, or from Negroland in the south. A pretty 
active caravan trade is carried on across the Sahara, 
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by which slaves, gum, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
gold-dust are brought to the maritime countries on 
the north, and exchanged for various articles of 
manufacture. The principal caravan routes lead 
from Timbuctoo to the Wady Draha in the north- 
west, and to the oasis of Twat; from Haussa by 
Ai r or Asben and Ghat to Ghadames and Murzuk; 
from Bornu by Bilma and Murzuk to Tripoli; from 
Waday by Ojanga, Kufara, and Aujilah to Benghazi, 
and from Darfur to Siout. 

SAHABUNPUB, or Seharunpur, a town in 
Hindustan, capital of the district of the same name, 
in the United Provinces, on a flat watered by the 
Daraaula, an affluent of the Jumna, 90 miles north 
by east of Delhi. It is built chiefly of brick or 
stone, with many handsome residences in the Euro- 
pean style, and has a government botanic garden, 
church, flne new mosque, and an American Presby- 
terian mission. There is a considerable trade in 
grain, sugar, &c. Pop. (1891), 63,194; (1901), 66,254. 

SAHIB, the usual term of native address in India 
towards a respectable European. It is an Arabic 
word, signifying companion or lord. The feminine 
form is Sahihd. 

SAI, the name applied to the Weeper-monkey, or 
Cebus capucinus of the naturalist. This monke}’’, 
one of the New World or Platyrhine forms, inhabits 
Brazil. The tail is hairy, and not markedly pre- 
hensile. 

SAIGA {Coltis or Aniilope Saiga)^ a species of 
Antilopidce or Antelopes found on the steppes of 
Bussia and on the Bussian borders of Asia. It forms 
one of the two European species of Antelopes; the 
other species being the familiar Chamois. Its most 
westerly hmit is said to be Poland. The members 
of the sub-genus Saiga are distinguished by the spiral 
annular horns of the males, these appendages show- 
ing two or three curvatures, and being without sharp 
edges. No muzzle exists, but lachrymal sinuses or 
‘tear-pits’ are present. The hair on the instep is 
arranged in a brush-like manner; and inguinal pores, 
two teats, and a short tail destitute of a tuft, are 
also developed. The Saiga of Bussia averages 
about 2'J feet in height. The nose is of peculiar 
structure in that the nasal openings are very large, 
and are covered by a soft cartilaginous arch. The 
Saiga of Tartary {S, Tartarica) is presumably a dis- 
tinct species from the commoner form. Its colour 
is described as being of a light slate-colour on the 
upper and white on the under parts. Its horns are 
long and bent far back. See also Antelope. 

SAIGON, or Sai-gun, a city and river port, capi- 
tal of French Cochin-China, of which and of Cam- 
bodia it is the chief trading emporium, on the right 
bank of the river of the same name, 35 miles from its 
mouth in the China Sea. The town was in great 
part destroyed on its capture by the French (1859), 
but has been restored since that time, and now pre- 
sents much of a European appearance. There is here 
a citadel, the residence of the governor, barracks, a 
military hospital, maritime arsenal, graving-dock 
and floatii^ dock, quays, &;c. Saigon is a bishopric, 
and contains a cathedral, a convent, a college of 
French interpreters, a literary college, and other 
educational institutions. The Saigon Biver is navig- 
able, even at ebb-tides, by the largest vessels up to 
the town. The town has an active trade with 
China, Siam, Singapore, Java, &c.; and large quanti- 
ties of British and French manufactures are im- 
ported, mainly by Chinese merchants. The chief 
exporjb is rice, but cotton, silk, hides, &c., are also 
exported. The number of vessels cleared in 1900 
was 573, with a total tonnage of 770,422. France 
and Germany have each a larger share of the trade 
than Great Britain. The harbour is being im- 


proved. The markets are well supplied with poultry, 
hogs, oxen, &c., together with dog’s flesh and alliga- 
tors for native consumption. Bice, areca- palms, and 
many intertropical fruit plants, grow in abundance 
around Saigon, being chieliy cultivated by wmmen; 
and the variety as well as excellence of the fish in 
the river can hardly be surpassed. Pop. about 80,000, 
including 555 Europeans and over 5000 Chinese. 

SAIL. See Ship. 

SAILCLOTH, a strong linen, cotton, or hempen 
cloth (under Armitage’s patent, linen and cotton 
mixed) used in maldng sails. 

SAIL-FISH. See Sword-fish. 

SAINFOIN. See Saintfoin. 

SAINT ALBAN HALL, a hall at Oxford, named 
after an Oxford citizen, Bobert de St. Alban. In 
the sixteenth century it came into the possession of 
Merton College, soon after which it was made an 
academical hall, 

SAINT ALBANS, a city and municipal borough 
in Hertfordshire, England, 20 miles north-west of 
London. It stands on the summit and slope of a 
small hill, above the small river V"er. ■ The most in- 
teresting building is the abbey church, now forming 
the cathedral, part of a celebrated monastery founded 
in 793 by Off a, king of Mercia. It stands on an 
elevated site, and is a very large and beautiful struc- 
ture in the form of a cross. Its architecture is of 
various styles, comprising that of every age from the 
time of the Normans to that of Edward TV. It has 
recently undergone extensive restoration. Its entire 
length is about 550 feet from east to west, including 
a chapel at the east end; its breadth at the transepts 
175 feet. Other buildings worthy of notice are the 
old church of St. Michael’s, which contains the 
remains of Lord Bacon and a well-known monument 
of him; the churches of St. Peter and St. Stephen; 
the old tower known as the ‘clock-house,’ built of 
flint and stone, in the early Perpendicular style; the 
town-hall, the corn-exchange, the hospital, and the 
jaU. The chief industry in St. Albans is straw-plait- 
ing, and there are silk-mills, iron-foundries, and 
breweries. St. Albans stands close to the site of the 
ancient Verulamium. It owes its name to Alban,, 
the first martyr in Great Britain, who was buried bn 
a hill near the town, where a monastery was dedi- 
cated to his memory. In 1455 a battle was fought 
here between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians, in 
which the former, under Bichard, duke of York, 
defeated the latter, and took Henry VI. prisoner; 
and in 1461 another battle was fought between the 
same parties, in which the Lancastrians under Queen 
Margaret were victorious over the Earl of Warwick. 
The town at one time returned two members to Par- 
liament, and now gives name to a pari, division of the 
county. The bishopric of St. Albans was constituted 
in accordance with an act passed in 1875. Pop. 
f (1881), 10,930; (1891), 12,898; (1901), 16,019. 

SAINT-AM.^i7D [Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond)^^ a 
town in France, in the department of Cher, 26 milea 
: south of Bourges, with iron-works and porcelain 
works in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1896), 7493. 

SAINT-AMAND, a town in France, in the de- 
partment of Nord, on the Scarpe, 7 miles north-west 
of Valenciennes. It has important manufactures of 
yarn for cambrics, the finest in France, and hot 
mineral springs, known to the Bomans, and used 
since the fifteenth century. Pop. (1896), 9187. 

SAINT ANDBEWS. See Andrews (St.). 

SAINT ANTHONY’S FIBE. See Erysipelas. 

SAINT- ABN AUD. See Arnaud. 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, a city and seaport in the- 
United States, capital of St. John’s county, Florida, 
on a narrow peninsula formed by the Matanzas and 
San Sebastian rivers, 38 miles south-east of Jackson- 
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viUe. The climate is mild, which makes it a 
favourite resort for invalids during ^\dnter. It is 
said to be the oldest town in the United States, 
having been founded by the Spaniards about 1565. 
A few specimens of Spanish architecture remain, 
but these are rapidly making way for modern struc- 
tures. The Hotel Ponce de Leon is a s^Dlendid 
building in the early Spanish Renaissance style. It 
occupies a great extent of ground, has garden courts 
mid ornamental gardens. Tliere are other large 
hotels and several fine churches. Pop. (1900), 4272. 

SAINT AUSTELL, a town in England, in the 
•county of Cornwall, 13 miles N.E. of Truro, beauti- 
fully situated on the southern declivity of a hill. It 
is an old-fashionea place with no industries to speak 
of, but has a fine church, a town-hall, assembly 
rooms, &c. It carries on a large trade in china- 
•d.ay, exported from Charleston and Pentowan to 
the Staffordshire potteries and foreign countries. 
In the vicinity are a number of tin and copjier 
mines. Pop. (1891), 3477; (1901), 3340. 

SAINT BEES, a village on the coast of Cumber- 
land, 4 miles south of Whitehaven, having a grammar- 
school, founded by Archbishop Grindal in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and during great part of the nine- 
teenth century a theological college of the Church 
of England. Pop. (1891), 1041; (1901), 1236. 

SAINT CATHERINE’S COLLEGE, Cam- 
bridge, was founded in 1473 by Robert Wodelarke, 
D.I)., chancellor of the university and provost of 
King’s College, for a master and three or more fel- 
lows. The foundation was afterwards enlarged by 
various benefactors, and there are at present a master, 
six fellows, and twenty-six scholars. 

SAINT CATHERINES, a flourishing town of 
Canada, in Ontario, on the Welland Canal, 12 miles 
north-west of Niagara. It has mineral springs, is 
the centre of a large trade, and contains flour and 
saw mills, foundries, &c. Ship-building is also en- 
gaged in. It contains several fine hotels, a convent, a 
marine hospital, &c. Pop. (1891), 9170; (1901), 9946. 

SAINT CLAIR, a river of North America, which 
flows from Lake Pluron into Lake St. Clair, separat- 
ing Canada and the United States. It is about 40 
mfles long, and of easy navigation. See Sarnia. 

SAINT CLAIR, a lake in North America, situ- 
ated between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and con- 
nected with the former by St. Clair River, with the 
latter by Detroit River. It is 30 miles long, and 
its greatest breadth is 24 miles; area, 396 square 
miles. It contains several fine islands. 

SAINT CLOUD. See Cloud (St.). 

SAINT CYR. SeeCYR(ST.). 

SAINT' DOMINGO. See Hayti. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, Charles Francois de, a cele- 
brated French literary critic, was born at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on Dec. 23, 1804. He was educated at a 
school in his native town, and from 1818 at the 
College Charlemagne and the College Bourbon in 
Paris. He was attracted to the j^hysical and natural 
sciences by Lamarck, Magendie, and others, and in 
1823 he entered on the study of medicine. In 1824 
he became a regular contributor to the Globe, a 
liberal and philosophical journal which had several 
men of high distinction on its staff. A highly- 
eulogistic review of Victor Hugo’s Odes contributed 
to this paper in 1827 gained him the friendship of 
the poet, and began his connection with the romantic 
movement. For an Academy prize he wrote his 
Tableau de la Poesie Frangaise an Seizieme Siecle 
(1828). In the following year appeared his some- 
what morbid novel. Vie, Poesies et Pensees de 
Joseph Delorme; and in 1830 he dedicated a volume 
of poems, entitled Consolations, to Victor Hugo. 
About this period he was associated with the Saint- 


Simonian.s, and afterwards with Lamennais, but he 
soon broke with them and also with Plugo and the 
romanticists. His novel Volupte (1834), which is 
essentially autobiographical; may be regarded as 
marking this turning-point in his career, but Pensees 
d’Aout (1837), a volume of poems, is still coloured 
b^’- his religiosity. Plis next work and his greatest 
is Port-Royal (five vols., 1840-48; 5th ed., seven vols., 
1888-91), an exhaustive history of Jansenism, begun 
in the spirit of an admirer and ended in that of an 
unbiassed critic. During the prei^aration of this 
work he studied at Lausanne, but by 1840 he was 
back in France, and in that year Cousin appointed 
him librarian of the Mazarin library. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the French Academy in 1844, 
and four years later he resigned his librarianship 
and accepted a professorial chair at Liege. His 
lectures there formed the basis of his next work, 
Chateaubriand et son Groupe Litteraire sous I’Em- 
pire (two vols., 1860). He eagerly welcomed the 
coujp d'etat and the second empire, and in conse- 
quence found it impossible to secure a hearing at the 
College de France, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Latin poetry in 1855. He published his 
undelivered lectures in a volume entitled ^]tude sur 
Virile (1857), and from 1857 till 1861 he held the 
chair of French literature at the £cole Normale. 
In 1865 he was appointed a senator, and in this 
capacity he regained popularity by his defence of 
freedom of thought and speech against clericals and 
others. In 1849, after returning from Liege, he 
began in the Constitutionnel the series of Monday 
critical articles on literary subjects which has gained 
him a European reputation. The .first article was 
dated Oct. 1, 1849 ; in December, 1852, he trans- 
ferred them to the Moniteur, an ofiicial journal; 
but in 1861 he returned to the Constitutionnel, 
only, however, to leave it again soon afterwards for 
the Moniteur. When the Journal Ofiiciel was 
founded in 1868 and the Moniteur became inde- 
pendent, Sainte-Beuve chose to adhere to the latter, 
but his first article was cut down by the censor. 
He at once went over to the opposition Temps, 
where he continued his studies till his death, which 
took place at Paris on Oct. 13, 1869. These articles 
were published in two series, Causeries du Lundi 
(fifteen vols., 1851-62) and Nouveaux Lundis (thir- 
teen vols., 1863-72), but the posthumous Premiers 
Lundis (3 vols., 1875), containing some of his youth- 
ful critiques, is incorrectly entitled. Portraits de 
Femmes (1844), Portraits Litteraires (three vols., 
1844), and Portraits Contemporains (1846) are 
composed of contributions to the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and similar journals. His other w^orlvs 
comprise: De la Liberte de I’Enseignement (1868); 
P. J. Proudhon, sa Vie et sa Correspondance (1872); 
Lettres a la Princesse (1873), letters to Mathilde, 
sister of Napoleon III. ; Chroniques Parisiennes 
(1876); Correspondance(twovols.,1877-78); Nouvelle 
Correspondance (1880); Le Clou d’Or (1880), letters 
to Madame D’Arbouville; La Pendule (1880); and 
Lettres au Professeur Gaullieur (1895). In his Cau- 
series Sainte-Beuve rejected all general conceptions, 
and sought not to generalize or to direct literary 
movements, but simply to analyse and record. See 
Troubat’s Souvenirs du dernier Secretaire de Saiute- 
Beuve (1890) ; D’Haussonville’s Sainte-Beuve, sa 
Vie et ses CEuvres (1875); &c. 

SAINT ELIAS, a mountain near the western 
coast of North America, on the boundary between 
Canada and Alaska, about 25 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean. It rises 18,010 feet above the ocean, and is 
completely isolated. Its summit was first reached 
in 1897 by a party of Italians under Prince Luigi 
of Savoy. 
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SAIXTE -^L-VKIE - AIJX-:^IiyES. See Mab- 

JSIZCE, 

SAI2nTE3j a tovm in Prance, in the department- 
of Charente-InferieLire, on a slope above the Char- 
ente, here crossed by a bridge formerly adorned by a 
Eoman triumr/nal arch in honour of Germaniccs, 
yrhieh is now transferred to the Boman road to Poi- 
tiers, v6 roiles :r.:r.w. of La Bochelle. It was a plane 
of importance under the Pomans, of whom there are 
still many interesting remains; and has an ancient 
cathedral, two other ancient churches, a communal 
college, court-house, library, and theatre. The manu- 
factures include woollen and cotton goods, earthen- 
ware, casks, and leather: and the trade is in wheat, 
maize, brand^r, timber, b:c. It v/as ancientU’ the 
capital of the Santones, and afterv/ards of the pro- 
vince of Saintonge. Pop. (1806), 15,485. 

SAIIn T-EVIiElsIOiS'I), Charles de 1»Iarguetel 
DE SAr:i'T-I)E:‘as. Seigneur de, Erench writer of the 
seventeenth century, bom at St.-Denis-le-Cuast,near 
Coutances, in the dep^artraent of Manche, in 1610. 
died in England, September 20, 1703. He entered 
the army at the age of sixteen, and fought bravely 
at Pocroi, Ereiburg, and Hordlingen; and even at 
this early period of his life he laid the foundation of 
his subsequent reputation as a marvellous talker. 
During the wars of the Pionde he joined the party 
of the king, -wrote a p»ungent satire on the opposite 
party (Petraite du Due de Longue ville), and obtained 
the rani: of major-general {raartchal de car/ip). He 
now began to play a brilliant role among the wuts of 
Paris; he shone in the salon of Hinon de I’Enclos, 
with whom he ahva^'s maintained a friendly inter- 
course ; and with equal grace professed and prac- 
tised the doctrines of the Epicurean philosophy as 
they are commonly understood. This pleasant mode 
of life was, however, interrupted in 1661, owing to 
the discovery of a satirical letter by him on the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, which was likely to bring 
dov/n upon him the vengeance of Mazarin. To 
escape the Bastille he found it necessary to exile 
himself, and spent most of the rest of bis life at the 
court of the kings of England. Between 1664 and 
1670 he lived some years in Holland. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The writings of 
Saint-Evremond were only circulated furtively dur- 
ing his lifetime, and for the most part in manuscript; 
but their merit has kept them from perishing. The 
most celebrated are, Observations sur Salluste et 
Tacite; PL^flexions sur la tragedie et la com^die; 
Discours sur les belles-lettres; Peflexions sur I’usage 
de la vie; Peflexions sur les divers gdnies du peuple 
romain; Parallele du Turenne et de Condd; and his 
Lettres. The v/orks of Saint-Evremond were pub- 
lished at London in 1705. Among volumes of selec- 
tions, with biographical introductions, are those of 
Hippeau (1852), Giraud (1865), Lescure (1881), and 
Mace (1894). See Saintsbury’s Miscellaneous Essays. 

SAINTEOIN, Sainfoin {OnohrycMs saliva), a 
leguminous plant like the pea, which grows wild in 
the countries about the Mediterranean, and .is often 
cultivated elsewhere for fodder. The stem is about 
IJ or 2 feet high; the leaves are pinnate, composed 
of small leaflets; the flowers are pretty large and 
showy, of a fine pink colour, and are disposed in a 
short spike, upon a long axillary peduncle. Cattle 
are extremely fond of it. In its wild state it is 
only found on dry, warm, chalky soils, where it is of 
great duration, and it is chiefly in such districts that 
it is cultivated to advantage. Its peculiar value is 
that it may be grown on soils unfit for being con- 
stantly under tillage, and which would yield little 
under grass. The deeper the soil is stirred previously 
to sowing the better. The seed is generally put in 
broadcast at the rate of three or four bushels to an 


acre; and sometimes a little red clover is howu after- 
wards to produce a crop the second season, when the 
saint-foin plants are but small. Saintfoin ;s highlv 
nutritive, either cut green or made into hay. The 
produce, on a. medium of soils and cultivation, may 
probably be estimated at from lb to 2 tons the acre. 
The usual duration of this plant in a profitable state 
is from eight to ten years. It ordinarily attains its 
perfect growth in about three years. The proportion 
of nutritive matter in saint-foin is estimated equal 
to that aflorded by white and red clover. 

xSAHSTT EP Ads CIS, a river which rises in hlis- 
souri and flows into the Mississippi in Arkansas, 
lat. 34' 45' N. It is a large river, and was formerly 
navigable 300 miles for large keel boats; but the 
earthquakes of 1811-12 raised its channel so much, 
and so irregularly, as to cause the waters to overflow 
the banks and form a vast number of lakes and 
irreclaimable swamps along its former course. At 
high water this river is still navigable at some seasons 
of the year for about 150 miles; and there are several 
considerable settlements about 70 miles from its 
mouth. Its waters abound with excellent fish. 

SAIET GALL. See Gall iSi.) 

SAIHT GEOPGE’S ENSIGH, the flag of the 
British navy, a large white flag with a St. George’s 
cross in red upon it and a Union Jack in the upper 
corner next the mast. See Union Elag. 

SAIHT GEPMAIH. See Germad,' (St.) 

SAINT HELENA. See Helena (St.) 

SAINT HELENS, a mun., county, and park 
borough of England, in Lancashire, 11 miles e.n.e. 
of Liverpool. Till a comparatively recent period an 
unimportant %*illage, it is now a prosperous to-vvn. 
It owes its rise to the working of extensive coal-beds 
in the vicinity, and the introduction of various 
branches of manufacture, more especially that of 
glass, which is carried on in all its varieties to a 
great extent. Copper smelting and rolling, iron 
casting and forging, are also extensively carried on; 
and there are large chemical works, lead works, and 
potteries, besides a large brewery. A town-hall 
■^^’as erected in 1875-76, and a technical institute 
was presented to the town in 1896. It returns one 
member to Parbament. Pop. (1891), 71,288 ; (1901), 
CO. bor. 84,410, pari. bor. 80,722. 

SAINT HELIEP. See Helieb. 

SAINT-HILAIPE, Geoffeoy. See Geoffeoy 
St. Hilaire. 

SAINT JOHN. See Bobtngbeoke. 

SAINT J OHN, Knights of. See J ohn (St.). 

SAINT JOHN’S BPEAD. See Caeob-teee. 

SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE, Cambridge, a col 
lege founded in its present form by Margaret, countess 
of Pichmond and Derby, mother of King Henry 
YIL, in 1511. The foundress having died before her 
designs were completed, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in establishing the college on the scale origin- 
ally intended; but mainly by the exertions of Eisher, 
bishop of Pochester, then chancellor of the univer- 
sity, sufficient funds were raised to endow thirty-two 
fellowships. The college now consists of a master, 
at least fifty-six fellows, sixty foundation scholars, 
and nine sizars; both fellowships and scholarships 
being perfectly open to all British subjects. The 
governing body is a council consisting of the master 
and twelve fellows, elected by the fellows generally. 
Candidates for the fellowships must be graduates of 
Cambridge or Oxford. The fellows, except those 
holding certain offices in the college or the university, 
vacate their fellowships after six 3'ears’ tenure. Eive 
fellowships are professorial fellowships to be held by 
professors of the university under conditions pre- 
scribed in the university statutes. There are three 
divinity studentships of the value of about £80, ten- 
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able for three years, and open to the competition of 
Bachelors of Arts not of sufficient standing to take 
the degree of M.A.; also four law studentships of 
the value of £150 tenable for four years ; and a 
Hebrew scholarship of the value of £32 tenable for 
three years. Some. £6700 are expended annually in 
assisting deserving students of the college, and there 
are a number of prizes which are awarded on the 
results of the annual examinations. The college has 
the patronage of fifty -two livings. The buddings 
include four courts chiefly of brick; the new court 
(1826) is across the Cam and is built of stone. The 
chapel (1869) is by Sir Gilbert Scott, and is a fine 
specimen of the early decorated style. The com- 
bination-room, 93 feet long, and the library (1623), 
are very curious and strildng. The third and new 
courts are united by an ornamental covered bridge, 
commonly called the ^bridge of sighs.’ Ascham, 
Ben Jonson, Bentley, Howland HiU, Wilberforce, 
Wordsworth, and Lord Palmerston, were members of 
the college. 

SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE, Oxford, a college 
founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, Knight, and 
alderman of London. The original foundation con- 
sisted of a president, fifty fellows and scholars, a 
chaplain, an organist, six singing men, eight choris- 
ters, and two sextons. Under the statutes made by 
the University of Oxford Commissioners the found- 
ation will henceforth consist of : (1) Not less than 
fourteen nor more than eighteen fellowships, of which 
seven may be official fellowships, the rest tenable for 
seven years. To these may at future times be added 
two ex-officio fellowships to be held by the Laudian 
professor of Arabic and the professor of civil engin- 
eering. (2) Not less than twenty-eight scholarships, 
of which six shall be open, fifteen appropriated to 
Merchant Taylors’ School, two to Coventry School, 
two to Bristol School, two to Heading School, and 
one to Tunbridge School. (3) Pour senior scholar- 
ships confined to former pupils of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. There is also one open scholarship, called 
the Holmes Scholarship, tenable for five years; and 
one, tenable for four years, created from the estate 
of William Lambe. There are four fellowships, 
tenable for fourteen years, open ivith certain limita- 
tions and under certain conditions in respect of 
literary proficiency, first to the kindred of the founder, 
Dudley Eereday of Ettingshall Park, Stafford, 
seconclly to natives of Staffordshire, and then to any 
other person whatsoever. Under the will of the 
Hev. J. T. Casberd, D.C.L., prebendary of Llandaff, 
four scholarships of £80 each per annum were founded, 
also certain exhibitions for undergi’aduates not on 
any foundation, and of at least one year’s standing 
in the college. There are thirty -three livings in the 
patronage of the college. 

SAINT JOSEPH, a town in the United States, 
capital of Buchanan county, Missouri, on the left 
bank of the river Missouri, 168 miles north-west of 
Jefferson City direct, and 340 miles distant from that 
city by river. It contains a fine com’t-house, city 
haU, over 20 churches, numerous high and common 
schools, state lunatic asylum, theatre, opera-house, 
&c. It is the most commercial and populous town 
of Western Missouri, and is an important railway 
centre. It has manufactures of iron, woollens, and 
carrifl.ges and wagons, and several large pork-pacldng 
establishments. Pop. (1890), 52,324; (1900), 102,979. 

SAINT-JUST, Antoine Louis Leon Elorelle 
DE, one of the most prominent men in the Erench 
revolution, born at Decize, in the department of 
Ni^vre, on Aug. 25, 1767 ; executed July 28, 1794. He 
adopted with enthusiasm the principles of the revo- 
lution. Ha^nng been returned to the convention by 
the department of Aisne, he in the first speech whi(i 


he delivered there maintained that every Erench- 
man had the same right against Louis XVI. which 
Brutus had * against Ccesar. He was perhaps the 
most energetic and resolute of the whole party of 
the Mountain. In his zeal for the cause to which 
he was attached he did not shrink from the most 
violent and sanguinary measures to crush liis oppo- 
nents. At the end of 1793 he Avas made president 
of the convention, and in the spring of 1794 drew up 
the accusations against Danton, H^rault de SecheUes, 
and Camille Desmoulins. He fell with Hobespierre 
through the events of the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 
1794; see Erance — History), and perished on the 
same scaffold with him on the following day. He 
was the author of some poems of mediocre merit, 
and also of some political pamphlets: Esprit de la 
Hd volution et de la Constitution de Erance (1791); 
Hapports faits h. la Conventions; Eragments sur les 
Institutions (1800); and an Essai de Constitution. 
Hjs CEuvres politiques were published in 1833-34. 

SAINT LO. See Lo (St.) 

SAINT LOUIS, a town in Western Africa., capital 
of the Erench possession of Senegal, on an island of 
the same name at the mouth of the Senegal. The 
anchorage in front of the town is good, and on the 
east there is an easy access for ships. The town 
contains large warehouses. Hop. 20,000. 

SAINT LOUIS (U.S.). See Louis (St.). 

SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, a remarkable 
conical rock on the coast of England, county of Corn- 
wall, on the north-west side of Mount’s Bay, opposite 
the town of Marazion. It consists of a vast mass of 
gi’anite protruding through schistous rocks, and rising 
gradually from a base nearly 1 mile in circumference 
to a height of 250 feet. It is connected with the 
mainland by an isthmus, which is dry at Ioav but 
covered at high water. On its summit are the 
remains of a monastery founded by Edward the 
Confessor, which was subsequently fortified. Its 
possession was disputed during the Lancastrian and 
the Parliamentary wars. There is a fishing village 
at the base of the mount. 

SAINT MICHEL, Mont, a fortified rock in the 
department of La Manche, Erance, in Cancale Bay, 
7 miles south-west of AAnanches. It has a castle, 
formerly a house of correction, and an old church of 
the tenth century. There is a straggling village on 
the hill, with a population of about 300. 

SAINT NAZAIHE, a town of Erance, depart- 
ment of the Loire- Inf drieure, situated on a promon- 
tory between the right bank of the Loire and the 
ocean. Previous to 1845 St. Nazaire was a small 
village. Works were then commenced to fit it for 
serving as an outport to Nantes, from Avhich it is 
distant about 38 miles, and a large basin and break- 
water were constructed. A second large basin and 
other works have been constructed, and St. Nazaire 
has now an important trade. Pop. (1901), 34,671. • 

SAINT NEOTS, a market-town, England, county 
of Huntingdon, on the right bank of the Ouse, 
9 miles south by west of Huntingdon. It has a 
spacious market-place and a handsome church. The 
chief industry is the manufacture of paper, and there 
is an iron-foundry. Pop. (1891), 4077; (1901), 3880. 

SAINT NICOLAS, a town of Belgium, province 
of East Flanders, 19 miles e.n.e. of Ghent, on the 
railway from Ghent to AntAverp. The streets are 
spacious and regular; the market-place is one of the 
largest in the Idngdom. The Church of St. Nicolas 
is a handsome edifice. The toAvn has manufactures 
of cottons, woollens, silks, and numerous minor 
articles; breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and other 
works; and a trade in com, flax, hemp, hops, &c. 
There are various educational, charitable, and scien- 
tific institutions. Pop. (1900), 30,464. 
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SAINT OMEK— SAINTS. 


SAINT OMER. See Omer (Saint). 

SAINTONGE, a former province of France, now 
mostly in the department of Oharente-Inferieure. 

SAINT PAUL, a city of the United States, 
capital of Minnesota, is situated on the Mississippi, 
mainly on the east side, and occupies heights rising 
from the river, which is here crossed by five bridges. 
It is well laid out, has many parks, electric and 
cable tramways, &c. The chief buildings comprise 
the state capitol, city -hall, government buildings, 
fine business premises, various educational and bene- 
volent institutions. Eesides numerous public schools 
there are here a manual-training college. Hamline 
University, Macalister College, Concordia College, 
two Roman Catholic seminaries, &c., and there is 
also a free city library. The industries are very 
varied, and the trade is large, the business done 
extending over a wide area. The city is the centre 
of numerous railways, and is the head of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi. Pop. in 1850, 500; in 1890, 
133,156; in 1900, 163,065. 

ST. PAUL DE LOANDA. See Loanda. 

ST. PETRESBURG. See Petersburg (St.). 

SAINT PIERRE. See Pierre (Saint). 

SAINTS, persons of extreme sanctity or holiness; 
in a specific sense, persons whose lives have been 
deemed so eminently pious that the Roman Catholic 
Church has authorized its members to pray for their 
intercession or assistance, as being now in heaven 
and having power to aid heir votaries. The doctrine 
of saints, and the ideas and usages which grew out 
of it; their veneration and invocation; the power 
which they are considered to possess of intercedmg for 
men mth God and of working miracles; their peculiar 
patronage of particular individuals, &c., form one of 
the main points of difference between the Protestants 
and the adherents of the above-mentioned churches. 
The Uictionnaire de Th^ologie (Toulouse, 1817), 
a work exhibiting the Catholic faith and defending 
it against Protestantism, speaks of saints in the 
following manner: — ‘The name of saint is given 
to a person who is not only much attached to the 
worship of the true God but who is exempt from 
every considerable %dce, and who practises the Christian 
virtues in an exalted degree; and as the bliss of 
heaven is the certain reward of such a life we often 
understand by saints those who enjoy eternal felicity. 
When the church is convinced that an individual 
has led such a holy and pure life, when God has 
deigned to attest it by miracles, it places him among 
the number of saints by a decree of canonization, 
and authorizes the faithful to render him public 
worship. (See C^^vnonization.) The church, how- 
ever, does not intend to intimate thereby that such 
an individual has been exempt from every weakness 
of humanity, and that he has never sinned; human 
frailty does not admit of this perfection.’ 

The article from which this definition is taken treats 
the worship and invocation of saints and their inter- 
cession as something essential to the Catholic faith; 
while there are other Catholic writers who explicitly 
say that the church has made the worship of saints 
not a matter of doctrine but simply of discipline. 
Without further statement of the "vdews of Catholic 
writers, among whom, as may be imagined, a great 
many shades of opinion prevail on this subject, from 
the extreme view, by no means imfrequently main- 
tained, that saints are persons who have led a life 
80 much more virtuous than was necessary to obtain 
happiness in another state that this surplus of virtue 
is made operative by their intercession for the salva- 
tion of others, down to the other view just men- 
tioned, we refer the reader to the decree of the 
Council of Trent as the aclcnowledged orthodox basis 
of the veneration of saints, images, relics, &c. It 


is explicitly stated there that Jesus Christ is the 
only Redeemer and Saviour, but that it is ‘ good and 
useful suppliantly to invoke saints and to resort to 
their prayers and assistance;’ that they pray for 
men; that their bodies are to be venerated by the 
faithful; and that the images of Christ, of the Virgin 
Mother of God, and of other saints, are to be also 
venerated — ‘ not that it is believed that any divinity 
or power resides in them on account of which they 
are to be worshipped,- or that any benefit is to be 
sought from them, or any confidence placed in images, 
as was done formerly by the Gentiles, who fixed 
their hope in idols, but that we honour the subjects 
represented when we loss their images or uncover 
our heads before them,’ &c. This is accompanied 
with the usual anathema against all who teach or 
profess contrary doctrines. But so much depends 
upon the true understanding of the decrees upon 
these points, and so easy is it to put various interpre- 
tations on human language, that we shall give that 
part of the decree of the twenty- fifth session of the 
Council of Trent which relates to the subject of this 
article in the original ^ The Catholic theology has 
two different words for the veneration of saints, and 
that of God and the Mediator, the former being 
called ddilia, the latter latria^ and the church must 
watch that the former does not degenerate into the 
latter. How much the worship of saints and the 
great variety of human characters which thus became 
objects of veneration contributed to the diffusion of 
Christianity in the middle ages; how it brought 
Christianity into connection with the fine arts by 
affording the most copious store of religious subjects 
to the genius of artists; and how the worship of the 
Virgin Mary became a very active element in the 
religion of the middle ages, as it still is a pro- 
minent feature in the Roman Cathohc faith, would 

1 ‘Mandat sancta Synodus omnibus Episcopis, et cceteris 
docendi munus curamque sustiaentibus, ut juxta Catholic® 
et Apostolic® Ecclesi® usum a prim®vis Christian® religionis 
temporibuB receptum, sanctominque Patrum con'sensionem, et 
sacronim Concilionun decreta, in primis de Sanctorum inter- 
cessione, invocatione, Reliquiarum honore, et legitimo ima- 
ginum usu, fideles diligenter instmant, docentes eos, Sanctoa, 
una cum Christo regnantes, orationes suas pro hominibus 
Deo offerre; bonum atque utile esse suppliciter eos invooare: et 
ob beneficia impetranda a Deo per Eilium ejus J esum Christum 
Dominum nostrum, qui solus noster Redemptor et Salvator 
eat, ad eorum orationes, opem, auxiliumque confugere; illos 
vero, qui negant Sanctos, ®terua felicitate in coelo fnientes, 
invocandos esse: aut qui asserunt vel illos pro hominibus non 
orare; vel eorum, ut pro nobis etiam singulis orent, invoca- 
tionem esse idololatriam, vel pugnare cum verbo Dei, adversa- 
rique honori unius mediatoris Dei et hominum Jesu Christi; 
vel atultum esse in ccelo regnantibus voce vel mente supplicare, 
impie sentire. Sanctorum quoque mai-tyrum, et aliorum cum 
Christo viventium sancta corpora, qu® viva membra fuerunt 
Christi, et templum Spiritus sancti, ab ipso ad ®ternam vitam 
suscitanda et glorificanda, a fidelibus veneranda esse, perqu® 
multa beneficia aDeo hommibus pr®stantur: itaat affirmantes, 
Sanctonim Reliquiis venerationem atque honorem non deberi, 
vel eas, aliaque sacra monumenta a fidelibus inutiUterhonorari, 
atque eorum opis impetrand® causa Sanctorum memorias 
Irustra frequentari, omnino damnandos esse, prout jamxiridera 
eos damnavit, et nunc etiam damnat Ecclesia. Imagines xx)rro 
Christi, Deipar® Virginis et aliorum Sanctorum in templis 
pnesertim habendas, et retinendas: eisque debitum honorem 
et venerationem impertiendam ; non quod credatur inesse 
aliqua in us divinitas, vel virtus, propter quam sint colend®: 
vel quod ab eis sit aliquid petendum; vel quod fiducia in 
imaginibus sit figenda veluti olira fiebat a Gentibus, qu® in 
idolis spem suam collocabant ; sed quoniam honos qui eis 
exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa, qu® ill® repiujsentant: ita 
at per imagines, quaa osculamur, et coram quibus caput 
aperimus et procumbimus, Christum adoremus, et Sanctos, 
quorum HI® similitudmem gerunt, veneremur, id quod Con- 
ciliorum, pr®8ertim vero second® Nic®n® Synodi decretis 
contra imaginum oppugnatorea eat sancitum,^ 
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he highly interesting to consider, but our limits 
wiU not allow it. 

The Catholics regard their notions on the subject 
of saints as supported by different parts of the Bible 
— for example, 2 Tim. ii 12, various passages in the 
Apocalypse, Jer. xv. 1, 5; Luke xvi. 9 — and the 
writings of many of the early fathers, as Origen, 
who wrote in the- third century (1 de Orat. n. 11, and 
several other places of the same character) ; for the 
invocation of the saints they refer chiefly to Gen. 
xlviii. 16; John xii. 26; xvii. 20, and many passages 
in early Christian writers. The Protestants object 
to the whole doctrine, and allege that even Christ 
himself said, * There is none good but one, that is, 
God;’ that not only is the idea of saints as inter- 
cessors nowhere contained in the Bible, but that it 
originated centuries after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity; that it is against the chief doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, which declares all men to be sinners, and to 
be saved only by Christ; that it is impious to imagine 
God like an earthly long who is influenced by the 
suggestions of those around him; that Christ’s media- 
tion, founded on the place which he holds in the 
Trinity, gives no countenance to this dogma; and 
that it can be clearly proved that many saints, now 
so considered, never existed, but were the offspring 
of ignorance, mistaking, for example, a Greek word 
in a church inscription for the name of the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated, and that others 
‘ were of very equivocal characters; ^ that fraud evid- 
ently sometimes had part in the creation of saints; 
and that a doctrine which has led for centuries, and 
so universally, to such gross superstitions as CathoHcs 
themselves admit have often arisen from the doctrine 
of saints, notwithstanding these superstitions are not 
supported by the CouncU of Trent, must be highly 
dangerous, for the essential question with regard to 
every law and doctrine is not, Por what was it 
intended ? but. How does it operate ? If Protestants 
do not see that the Bible contains any divine com- 
mand which could fairly lead to the invocation of 
saints and to the supposition of their intercession for 
men with God, still less do they find any ground 
for the veneration of relics. The doctrine of saints 
seems to us to have essentially originated from the 
virtues displayed by the martyrs. Martyrdom always 
remained the most common gi’oimd of saintship, pro- 
bably from its supposed resemblance to our Saviour, 
who was made perfect or consummate through suffer- 
ing. When the gospel had filled the heart of believers 
with the hope of an eternal life of felicity death soon 
came to be considered as affording occasion for joy 
rather than sorrow to the friends of the departed. 
This opinion has been maintained unqualifiedly by 
St. Cyprian in his treatise De Mort^tate. The 
anniversaries of the death of friends were celebrated 
by partaking of the Lord’s supper and by a gift laid 
on the altar, in return for which the prayer for the 
soul of the deceased was introduced into the prayers 
which preceded the communion. If this was the 
case mth all it was naturally still more so with the 
martyrs, whose death was their glory. Hence the 
anniversaries of their suffering were called the dies 
natcUes, naialitia TTiartyrum, genethlia ton martyron. 
We find in Eusebius (lib. iv. 15) the report of the 

* Doctor Roichliii Meldegg, Catholic ‘professor ordinarius’ 
of eoolosiaatical history, and temporary dean of the theological 
faculty at Freiburg, says, in hia Proposals for Reformations 
m the German Catholic Church, ‘ The old Roman breviary, 
crammed with fictitions or much coloured anecdotes of saints, 
with repetitions that weary, with passages of indecorous im- 
port, &c., requires a thorough revision.' In another passage 
he says, ‘ Some masses are founded on stories not sufficiently 
proved, or palpable fictioiis, as the mass of the ‘lancea Christi,’ 
the ‘ inveuUo crucis,’ &c. 


martyrdom of Bishop Poly carp by the communit3^ 
of Smyrna. They say there, in answer to the 
reproa-ches of the heathens, ‘They (the heathen) 
do not know that we can never forsake that Christ 
who has suffered for all the saved, nor can worship 
any one besides. Him we worship as the Son of God; 
but the martyrs we love as they deserve on account 
of their rmparalleled love of their King and Lord,’ &:c. 
They continue: ‘We took up his bones, which are 
more precious than gold and jewels, and laid them 
down in the proper place; and God mil gi’ant that 
we may assemble there in joy and gladness and cele- 
brate the festival of his mar^rdom in memory of the 
departed champions, and to exercise and prepare those 
who are still awaiting the struggle.’ In this passage 
we see already the beginning of the veneration of 
relics. By degrees the veneration of martyrs and 
the estimation of their relics increased; and according 
to the unanimous testimony of the most distinguished 
fathers of the church of the fourth and fifth centuries 
they were even then invoked as intercessors at the 
throne of God. In ages when information is trans- 
mitted chiefly by tradition facts easily become exag- 
gerated without intentional violation of the truth; 
and soon many miracles were reported to have been 
wrought by their relics or intercession. At the same 
time it is undeniable that, with the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, when danger was no longer connected with 
its profession, and many persons came over to this 
religion who had but an imperfect Imowledge of it, 
and had not abandoned entirely their former super- 
stitions, pagan notions often became blended with 
the new religion; and as many statues of pagan 
deities were changed into those of martyi’s and other 
persons distinguished for piety, so some hymns, origin- 
ally addressed to these deities, were now sometimes 
addressed to departed Christians who had been eminent 
for piety; and the special protection of certain persons 
or things, as ships, churches, &c., w'as attributed to 
them as intercessors with God. When monarchs 
became Christians and the persecution of believers/ 
ceased, so that instances of martyrdom were no 
longer found, the retiring from the world to the 
seclusion of a convent or other great sacrifices made 
from religious motives often led to investing the 
deceased with the character of intercessors with 
God. A pious bishop, who had devoted his whole 
life to the welfare of his flock, was looked upon as 
retaining his care for it in the regions of eternal 
bliss; so that, by degrees, many saints arose; and it 
naturally happened that this honom* was sometimes 
paid to unworthy persons, and sometimes actual fraud 
was committed to obtain it. It was not uncommon 
for a person to be long considered and invoked as 
a saint when it remained doubtful whether he was 
so regarded by the church. Hence we find that the 
council at Erankfort-on-the-Main (794) prohibited 
the invocation of new saints; and Charlemagne again, 
in 805, revived the decree. The pope at last took the 
matter into his own hands. Pope John XW. in 993 
gave the first example of a canonization by the Homan 
see; and Alexander III. declared in 1170 that canoniza- 
tion was an exclusive right of the pope, with whom it 
has since remained.^ See Canonization and Beati- 
fication. 

Few popes have become saints. Pius V., in 1712, 
was the first for almost 1000 years, and, so far, has 
been the last. France, Naples, and the German 
Empire would not acknowledge the canonization of 
Gregory VII. by Benedict XIII. in 1728. 

Countries, cities, arts, trades, orders, things, &c., 

2 The above-mentioned decree of the Council of Trent also 
guards against the introduction of new miracles, new reliciv. 
&c. if not approved of by the bishop of the diocese. 
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have their patron saints; but the church, it seems, 
determines nothing in relation to them. St. Denis 
is the patron of Drance; St. George of England and 
Russia; St. Andrew of Scotland; St. Patrick of 
Ireland ; Olaff of iSTorway ; Cnut or Canute of 
Denmark; E'epomuc of Bohemia; Cecilia of music; 
Hubert of hunting; Crispin of shoemakers; &:c. 
The Greek Church does not acknowledge the saints 
canonized after its separation from the Western 
Church. See Acta Sanctorum. 

SAIjSTTS’ days are days set apart by tradi- 
tional usage or authority of the church for anniver- 
sary celebrations in honour of particular saints. The 
degree of honour paid to these days differs accorfling 
to the dignity of the saint commemorated bn them; 
and sometimes according to local circumstances, the 
patron saint of a church, to\vn, or country receiving 
special honour from those who are supposed to enjoy 
his protection. Saints’ days were first instituted in 
honour of martyrs. The day of a martyr’s death was 
called his birth-day, and was celebrated accordingly. 
Saints’ days form a special class of the festivals of 
the church. See Pestivals. 

SAINT SEPWAiSr, a seaport town of Prance, 
department of Ille-et-Vilaine, siinated at the mouth 
of the Ranee, a few hundred yards from St. Malo, 
from which it is separated by a narrow ann of th-e 
sea, which is now formed into a dock. It has breweries 
and ship-building yards, and manufactures cables, 
cordage, and sea-biscuit. There is a harbour for war- 
vessefi here. Pop. (1896), 9456. 

SAINT SIhlON, an ancient French family, which 
claims to derive its origin, through the Counts of 
Vermandois, from Charlemagne. Louis de Rouvroy, 
duke de St. Simon, a peer of Prance, knov.m as the 
author of the well-kno'vvn M^moires, was born in 
1675, and died in 1755. He was brought up on 
terms of intimate friendship with the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards regent, to whom he became warmly at- 
tached. He was employed in several diplomatic 
missions, and was made one of the council of regency 
under the Duke of Orleans, after whose death, being 
invited, as the French phrase is, to reside less constantly 
at YersaiUes, he retired to his estates. Although a 
favoured councillor of the Duke of Orleans he did 
not join in his orgies, and at the court of Louis XI Y. 
his independence had proved adverse to his promo- 
tion, As ambassador to Spain in 1721 he negotiated 
the projected marriage of Louis XY. with the In- 
fanta, which was afterwards frustrated by the Duke 
of Bourbon, the regent’s rival His memoirs, com- 
menced in 1694, while serving in the aimy, and on 
which he laboured for sixty years, remained a long 
time in manuscript, and were afterwards published in 
a mutilated form, with many suppressions. The first 
complete edition appeared in Paris in 1829-31 (in 
tv/enty-one vols. 8vo), under the title of M^moires 
Gomplets et authentiques du Due de Saint Simon sur 
le Sifecle de Louis XI Y., et la R^gence, publies pour 
la prenuijre Pois sur le Manuscrit original entiere- 
ment ^crit de la Main de 1’ Auteur, par M. le Marquis 
de Saint Simon. The Mdmoires of St. Simon before 
their complete publication were known to Yoltaire, 
Marm ontel, and Duclos. They are the work of a man 
of high moral principle, ridiculously wedded to court 
forms and aristocratic notions of precedence; but -withal 
a profound observer, with a large share of political 
knovdedge and sagacity, and a genius for personal 
portrai-ture and description. Though often rendered 
partial by prejudice, he knew also how to distinguish 
merit even in liis adversaries. Cheruel’s edition of 
the Memoires (21 vols., 1873-81) may be mentioned, 
and also Bayle St. John’s translation (abridged). 

SAINT SIhlON, Claude Henri, Comte de, 
founder of a philosophico-religious sect of socialists, 


was bom at Paris 17th October, 1760. Bom of a 
family -which traced its descent to Charlemagne (see 
the preceding article), the future social reformer 
appears to have dra-wn his early inspiration from a 
circumstance so little in accordance -with his subse- 
quent career. He conceived that his origin destined 
lum to great achievements. The real source of this 
conviction was probably, however, the consciousness 
of intellectual power, and it might attach itself arbi- 
trarily to the circumstance of birth as the distinction 
he had been taught to prize most highly. At the 
age of thirteen he offended his father by refusing to 
receive his first communion, because he found him- 
self unable to entertain the appropriate convictions. 
Before he was sixteen he gave his servant orders to 
call him in the morning vith the summons, ‘Rise, 
M. le Comte, you have great things to do.’ His 
education was according to his rank; but, except that 
he numbered D’Alembert among his masters, it does 
not appear to have been in any way remarkable. At 
the age of eighteen he embraced the career of arms- 
and he served in the closing campaigns of the Ameri- 
can war of independence, in which he appears to have 
distinguished himseK. Returning home with the 
order of Cincinnatus, he was made prisoner in the 
naval combat in which the French were defeated by 
Rodney, and remained a prisoner at Jamaica till the 
peace in 1783. On his return he was created a 
Knight of St. Louis, and appointed’ colonel of a regi- 
ment; but after a brief period of garrison duty at 
Metz, and following a course of mathematical study 
at Mdzieres, he abandoned the service in order to 
travel. He went to Holland in 1785, and to Spam 
in 1787. Here he conceived a project, which was 
not carried out, of forming a communication by a 
canal from Madrid to the sea; and was successful in 
endeavouring to introduce diligences in Spain. On 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1789 he joined 
himself to those who petitioned the assembly for the 
abolition of titles of nobility. He took no further 
part in the political movements of the revolution, and 
it is very remarkable that a man of ability, activity, 
and ambition should have remained entirely -without 
a political role during so momentous a crisis in' the 
history of his country. During this exciting era 
St. Simon was not, however, without active occupa- 
tion. He was wholly absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth. Speculation in the national domains created 
by the confiscation of the effects of the nobility and 
clergy afforded unlimited scope for his ambition. In 
this career he was joined by another adventurer, De 
Redem, whom he had kno-um in Spain. Their specu- 
lations were at first unfortunate. Redem, a Prus- 
sian, was obliged to flee, and St. Simon was imprisoned 
as a nobleman for eleven months. On his liberation 
he realized a considerable fortune by paying for the 
property he had acquired in assignats, the market 
value of which had fallen to 6 francs the thousand, 
while they were stiU received at full value in pay- 
ment of the national domains. It is alleged, how- 
ever, by St. Simon that De Redern, who managed 
this speculation, kept the greater part of the profit 
to himself, only giving St. Simon 150,000 francs, 
while he himself realized as much in annual revenue. 
The disciples and apologists of St. Simon endeavour 
to explain or apologize for this part of his career, by 
saying that he deemed the acquisition of wealth 
indispensable to the promulgation of his schemes. 
This much is certain, however, that thus he was occu- 
pied during a period when much more than even 
schemes of social reform was at stake, and when the 
honour and integrity of the coimtry itself were im- 
perilled by the very measures on which his specula- 
tions were based. It would appear, nevertheless, 
that even at this time his projects were not wholly 
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those of personal ambition. During his imprison- 
ment his mind was filled with schemes for healing 
the divisions which had broken out among the dif- 
ferent classes of men. The enthusiastic character 
of his speculations may be guessed from a vision 
which he thus narrates, ^ At the most cruel epoch of 
the revolution, and during my detention at the 
Luxemburg, Charlemagne appeared to me and said, 
“Since the world existe no family has enjoyed the 
advantage of producing a hero and philosopher of the 
first order. This honour was reserved to my house. 
My son, your success as a philosopher will equal 
mine as a 'w^arrior and statesman.” ’ A man w^ho 
could obtain such visions as this can hardly be held 
responsible for the management of his private affairs, 
but that management must be measured by ordinary 
rules if we wmuld rightly estimate the value of the 
judgment on which his speculations are founded. In 
order to fulfil the mission which he had thus acquired 
he became in his thirty - eighth year a student of 
science, resided opposite the l^cole Poly technique, and 
subsequently the 'ilcole deMedecine, in order to enjoy 
communication with the professors, whom he invited 
to his table; 

He married in 1801 hlUe. de Champgrand, and in 
the course of a year, which he devoted to acquiring 
wisdom in the experimental manner attributed to 
Solomon in Ecclesiastes, he ran through his for- 
tune. After this he parted with his wife by divorce. 
Two curious stories are told of this period, which are 
sufficiently characteristic to be worth mentioning. 
According to one account, after the death of M. de 
Stael and his own divorce, which he procured expressly 
on the occasion; according to another, before his own 
marriage and M. de Stael’s death, he visited Mme. 
de Stael at Coppet, and offered her marriage, or pro- 
posed that as she was the most extraordinary woman 
in the world and he the most extraordinary man, 
they should have a child which would doubtless be 
more extraordinary still. The other story is, that 
being unable to procure children by his wife he 
wished to have them by proxy, and believing that 
the moral character of the children depended on that 
of the parents, he selected an eminent mathematician 
to. recommend to his wife, who followed his advice, 
and had a son, who did not at all answer to his 
expectations. In 1802 and 1803 he travelled in 
England and Germany, without, as he says, acquiring 
any new exjrerience of importance. During his stay 
at Geneva he produced his first work, Lettre dun 
habitant de Geneve h ses Contemporains. He pro- 
posed that the savants should be maintained at the 
pubKc expense; that spiritual power should be in 
their hands, temporal in that of the proprietors; while 
the ‘great chief of humanity’ should be elected by the 
masses. Eeligion, he observed, was merely a human 
invention. Ha>dng exhausted his means he obtained 
the post of a clerk at the mont de pidtd, the fatigue 
attendant on which wore out his health. At this 
time he encountered Diard, to whom he had been 
attached since 1790, and whom he calls his only friend. 
This associate not only took on himself the charge of 
his maintenance, but provided means for the publica- 
tion of his next work. Introduction aux travaux scien- 
tifiques du dix neuvibme siecle (1807), in which he 
insists that sufficient experiments had already been 
accumulated in science to enable us to lay aside 
analysis, and proceed by induction to general results. 
In the Prospectus d’une nouvelle Encyclop^die (1810) 
he endeavoured to show that an encyclopaedia signi- 
fied a concatenation of sciences, and that the proper 
order of such a work was one in which the details of 
human laiowledge should be presented in the sequence 
of their concatenation. The death of Diard in 1810 
plunged him again into want; and having written 


two, works, Sur la science de Thomme, and Sur la 
gravitation universelle, he found himself without 
means to publish them. He addressed copies of 
them to various savants, with an urgent request for 
assistance, attributing his poverty to his disinterested 
studies for the public good. Am ong other expedient 
he presented his work on gravitation to the emperor, 
■with the alternative title of Moyen de faire recon- 
naitre aux Anglais I’independence des pavilions. 
This title, of which his disciples have failed to give 
any explanation, did not succeed in attracting the 
attention of the emperor. The privations he subse- 
quently endured brought on a serious illness, during 
which he -was tended by his family at Peronne. On 
his recovery he returned to Paris. Augustin Thierry, 
who from this time became his intimate disciple, 
co-operated in editing his work on the Peorganiza- 
tion de la socidt«^ europdenne (1814), in which he 
endeavoured to demonstrate the uselessness of the 
Congress of Vienna, and to show that a European 
parliament, "with the right to determine differences 
between different nations, was the only means of 
preserving general peace; and for the promotion of 
this he advocated union between England and Erance. 
The last proposal, perhaps the most sensible he had 
yet made, caused him to be regarded as a madman; 
but this was his first work which attracted general 
notice. It was followed by another, prepared -with 
the collaboration of Thierry, Opinion sur les mesures 
a prendre centre la Coalition de 1815 (1815). In 
1817 and 1818 he published L’lndustrie ou Discus- 
sions poKtiques, morales et philosophiques; in the 
first volume his coUaboratenrs were Thierry, whoni 
he called his adopted son, and Saint Aubin; Thierry 
afterwards abandoned him, and was replaced by 
Auguste Comte, to -whom the third volume is speci- 
ally attributed. In 1819 he produced a work more 
decidedly socialistic in its tendencies under the title 
of Parabole. Einding the difficulty of procuring the 
means of subsistence and of publishing his works 
increasing he resolved in 1823 to put an end to his 
existence. He shot himself with a pistol loaded with 
seven balls, but none of them entered his brain; and 
after protracted suffering he recovered with a muti- 
lated visage and the loss of an eye. Shortly after 
this Auguste Comte left him, and w'as replaced by 
other disciples. In these circumstances he produced 
his last work, Le Nouveau Christianisme (1825), to 
which he owes his position as the founder of a sect. 
Christianity he now averred to be a progressive 
system, which had been rendered immovable by the 
bonds of ecclesiastical law\ Taking its fundamental 
principle of love he held the c mreh to be a complete 
organization of society for ministering to the wants 
of the wffiole, and especially of the more numerous 
and poorer classes. A social hierarchy based on 
capacities and services, -with authority to divide 
heritages, distribute salaries, regulate vocations, and 
take all necessary means for making the labour of 
all contribute to the common good, was deduced from 
these premises by his disciples, among wffiom may be 
mentioned OHnde Kodrigues, Ldon HaleA^, Bailly 
(de Blois), and Duvergier. Saint Simon himself w^as 
approaching his end, but to the last he continued to 
develop and promulgate his 'vdew^s in a periodical 
publication, Le Producteur. He died 22nd May, 
1825. 

The disciples of Saint Simon rapidly grew into a 
sect, and were joined by other eminent men. They 
attempted to idealize the life of their founder, and 
make it a consistent wdiole, dominated from the 
first by the idea of the mission he w-^as to accom- 
plish. Society was divided by the St. Simonian 
doctrine into three classes, priests, savants, and 
labourers, and was to be governed by the chiefs of 
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the three cLosses. Capacity was to be the ground 
of distribution of functions. All property was to 
become on the death of ‘the proprietor the property 
of the church or society. AH children were to 
receive a general education till their particular 
capacities became manifest. The Froducteur soon 
died for want of funds, but the society acquired a 
new impulse after the revolution of July. Numer- 
ous converts were made, funds were collected, and 
the Globe newspaper was purchased to disseminate 
their views. The society was constituted under the 
leadership of Enfantin and Bazard, who were called 
p^res supremes; families were organized, and churches 
and schools established. But it soon appeared that 
the views of the leaders were divergent, and in 1831 
the society broke up into sections, of which four were 
headed respectively by Bnfantin, Bazard, Bodriques, 
and Carnot. The sect at first claimed to be a reli- 
gion, and demanded for its priests exemption from 
military service; but this claim was rejected by the 
courts. Among the doctrines of development adopted 
by the St. Simonists was the assigning of a political 
status to women. Enfantin declared that the moral 
law could not be revealed without the co-operation 
of both sexes, and that the advent of a woman was 
to be waited for to complete the couple rimlaieuT, 
Perhaps this want might have been supplied if the 
marriage manq%ie with Mme. de Stael had been accom- 
plished. St. Simonism with other forms of socialism 
came again into temporary activity during the revolu- 
tions of 1848 and 1871. The direct influence of such 
B])eculations is necessarily limited to brief periods of 
social excitement, as their impracticability is soon 
discovered when they are put to the test; but their 
worst effects are those produced by their dissemina- 
tion in a theoretical form. Men of superior intel- 
ligence who have made social and poKtical science 
their special study have not seldom made concessions 
to impracticable theories on the reconstruction of 
society inconsistent with sound reason, and perhaps 
more mischievous than an open advocacy of the most 
extreme views. The value of such concessions is 
always overestimated in popular opinion, because it 
is not commonly suspected that there is to the students 
of social science a special snare in even the most 
purely speculative remedies for known evils. The 
difficulty of grappling with social problems is so 
gi’eat that an intimate acquaintance with them is apt 
to breed a hopelessness of ordinary solutions, which 
makes the mind turn readily for relief to anything 
that promises to sweep away any of the ordinary 
conditions of the problem. Hence there is a predis- 
position to widen the problem, which often leads to 
concessions which competent observers less pre-occu- 
pied Tvith the special difficulty can readily perceive 
to be ungroimded. But there are multitudes who 
are deeply interested in social questions who have no 
special qualifications for judging of them, or whose ^ 
avocations preclude them from acquiring the neces- 
sary training for doing so. The situation of the 
majority of these masses predisposes them to social 
change, seeing that the main burden and hardship of 
the existing social organization falls on them. Many 
are easily led to extreme views by any sort of plau- 
sible leaders; but when men whose judgment is at 
all deferred to, and who are supposed to have given 
special attention to such topics, give any measure of 
countenance to the dreams of visionaries the unset- 
tlement of opinion spreads wide, and assumes a diver- 
sity of form sufficient to bewilder even men of solid 
judgment; and if the very framework of society is 
not endangered, its ordinary pursuits are disturbed, 
and it is only after much misery that men are taught 
by experience to yield to more sober views. Nothing 
can, therefore, be more mischievous than the indul- 


gence often extended to the views of \dsionaries on 
account of their philanthropic aims. St. Simonism 
is simply an attempt to render men benevolent by 
external regulations, to do the work of Christianity 
•without its authority and, without its weapons. See 
the edition of the works of Saint-Simon and Enfan- 
tin in 47 vols. (1865-78); Booth’s Saint-Simon and 
the Saint-Simonians (1871); Janet’s Saint-Simon et 
le Saint-Simonisme (1878) ; Weill’s Un Precurseur 
du Socialisme (1894); Warschauer’s Saint-Simon und 
der Saint-Simonismus (1892); Weill’s L’lilcole Saint-. 
Simonienne (1896) ; Oharlety’s Histoire du Saint- 
Simonisme (1896); &c. 

ST. THOMAS (Africa). See Thomas (St.). 

ST. THOMAS (West Indies). See Thomas (St.). 

SAINT THOMAS, Christians of. See Chris- 
tians OP St. Thomas. 

ST. VINCENT (West Indies). See Vincent (St. ).' 

ST. VINCENT, Cape. See Vincent (St.), Cape. 

SAIS, a ruined city of Egypt, near the right bank 
of the Bosetta branch of the Nile, 67 miles north-west 
of Cairo. It was a place of great importance during 
the reigns of the Sa'ite kings, who ruled Egypt about 
150 years, until the Persian invasion under Camby- 
ses. Sais was the place where the fete of burning 
lamps was particularly celebrated, and to which 
strangers resorted from different parts of Egypt to 
assist in the ceremony. 

SAJOU, a S 3 monym of Sapajou (which see). 

SAKEB, a name formerly used for a small species 
of cannon. 

SAKHALIN. See Saghalien. 

SAKHABA, the necropolis of ancient Memphis, 
from whose ruins it is about 2 miles distant,' on the 
edge of the Libyan Desert. It is remarkable for its 
ancient monuments, among which are thirty pyra- 
mids, besides the ruins of a great number, and num- 
berless grottoes, sarcophagi, the ibis -catacombs, tombs 
of Apis discovered by Marietta, &c. 

SAKI, a name given to various species of Platy- 
rhine or New World Monkeys, allied to the Sapajous 
(which see), but differing from the latter forms in 
possessing non-prehensile tails. The tails of the 
Saids are covered with long bushy hair, and they 
are hence sometimes termed ‘Eox-taUed Monkeys.’ 
They are forest-dweUers, and are gregarious and 
nocturnal in habits. Their chief dietary consists of 
honey and fruits. The Saids are gentle and timid 
in disposition; in fact, their timidity renders their 
domestication a matter of difficulty. 

The Saids fall into two divisions, in the first of 
which, that of the true Sakis, the taU is as long as 
the body. Some of these forms possess a beard, and 
long hair on the head as well. The Bearded Said or 
Ouxio {Brachyurus Satanas) exemplifies these pecu- 
liarities; and other species are the Hairy and Capu- 
chin Sakis. Of the second division — Brach 3 rures or 
Short-tailed Sakis — in which the tail is short and 
the head bald, the Cacajao or Brachym'us {Pithecia 
mdanoccphala) is a familiar form. These latter forms 
occur on the banks of the Upper Amazon, in Peru, 
and in Brazil. The P. leucoceqyhala^ or Wliite-headed 
Saki, is another species of this latter genus. 

S'AKDNTALA, a female personage of Hindu 
mythology, the subject of an episode of the Mah^- 
bhffi'ata, and the heroine of a drama by KHiddsa. 
(See Kalidasa.) According to the Hindu mytho- 
logy the 't'ishh or sages are tempted diuring their pro- 
tracted periods of penance by heavenly nymphs of 
surpassing loveliness called Apsarasas. These tempt- 
ers are sent to prevent the sages from acquiring too 
great power through their austerities. The Apsar- 
asas MenakS was sent by Indra for this purpose to 
the rishi VisVamitra, and he had by her a daughter 
whom he called S'almntaH. But after living for 
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Bome years in connubial bliss with Menakil Viswdmi- 
tra returned to his penances, and Menakd went back 
to heaven. Deserted by both her parents S'akuntaU * 
wPvS taken care of by the rishi Kan'wa, who lived in 
, a hermitage situated in a forest to the south of Has- 
tinripura, where reigned the princes of the Lunar 
line. "WTien hunting in the forest King Dushyanta 
fell in with S'akuntalS, and persuaded her to marry 
hiTu according to the rites of the Gandharvaa, the 
celestial husbands of the Apsarasas. He then re- 
turned home, having promised to recognize her as 
his queen, and malce her son his heir. The drama 
turns on the fulfilment of this promise, which was 
decreed by the celestials. The son of S'akuntala 
became the founder of the race of the Bharatas, called 
after his o'wn name. 

SAL, the common name of Sliorea robusta, one 
of the most valuable timber trees of India (see India 
— Forests). It belongs to the order Dipterocarpacese. 
It yields a hard, heavy, dark-brown, close-grained 
wood which is highly valued for many purposes. A - 
kind of resin is also obtained from the sal, which is 
one of the trees protected by the Indian government. 

SALAAM (Hebrew, shalom; Arabic, aeldm) y^-pea.ce 
be with you,’ the common salutation among Mo- 
hammedans. The answer is, ‘ On you be peace and 
the mercy of God and his blessings.’ It is improper 
to address this answer to any but a believer. 

SALAD (French, salade, from Latin, sal, ‘salt’), 
a preparation of uncooked herbs usually dressed ■with 
salt, -vinegar, oil, and spices, and eaten either alone 
or as a relish with other food. Chopped meat, as 
chicken, lobster, crabs, prawns, or shrimps, or hard- 
boiled eggs chopped, frequently forma part of a salad. 
The vegetables chiefly used for salads are lettuce, 
celery, cresses, radishes, endive, beet-root, with 
onions and other flavouring herbs. The selection of 
vegetables is entirely according to taste and season. 
Lettuce or endive, with a few sKces of beet-root and 
a few young onions, is a very common salad in Great 
Britain, but frequently a much greater variety’’ of 
vegetables are used together. The following recipes 
are from Dr. Walsh’s English Cookery Book: — Add 
to a well-washed lettuce two beet-roots carefully 
washed and boiled, a stick of celery cut small, radishes 
if in season, mustard, and cress, with the white of a 
hard-boiled egg, of which the yoUc has been used in 
the salad dressing. Zobstei'-salad: IVIix with some 
ordinary salad mixture the boiled eggs of a lobster; 
then put in a salad-bowl a layer of salad herbs, let- 
tuce being the best; upon these strew pieces of the 
flesh and interior of the lobster itself, with some of the 
eggs; then another layer of herbs, upon which place 
more lobster and eggs, and upon this pour the salad 
dressing, taking care to run it gradually over the 
whole ; lastly, on the top of all place a few. of the 
best leaves of the salad, shred very fine, and round 
the edge plane some ornamental cuttings of cucum- 
bers, radishes, &c. Fnglish salad mixture: Beat a 
raw egg with a tea-spoonful of salt until it is thor- 
oughly smooth, then incorporate with it a tea-spoon- 
ful of mustard made rather thicker than usual. When 
these are quite smooth add one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls, or even more, of good salad-oil, taldng 
care to blend each portion of it with the egg before 
adding more. Dilute with vinegar tiU it assumes 
the consistency of a thick cream. This has the 
advantage, to those who do not like the flavour of 
oil, of converting the oil into an emulsion. In pre- 
paring a French salad mixture the oil and vinegar, 
with the requisite condiments, are simply mixed 
together and poured on the salad. 

SALADIN, or properly S^vlah-ed-din Yussuf 
Ibn-Ayub, a celebrated Sultan of Egypt and Syria, 
was bom in the year 1137 in the castle of Tekrit, of 


which his father, a native of Kurdistan, was governor. 
In 1163 he accompanied his uncle Shirkuh to Egypt 
on military service under the Sultan Nureddin. In 
1166 he defended Alexandria against the Franks. 
On the expulsion of the Franlcs in 1168 Shirkub 
became vizier to the Fatimite caliph, whose authority 
was nominal, his real superior being the Sultan 
Nureddin. He died the same year, and bequeathed 
his authority to his nephew. He terminated the 
dynasty of the Fatimite caliphs by a simple decree 
at the command of Nureddin in 1171. Thereafter 
he resisted the demands of his superior for military 
assistance, and virtuaEy made himself independent. 
Nureddin was preparing to enforce his demands by 
arms when he died in 1173. His son Malek-el- 
Saleh, a minor, was unequal to the weight of a con- 
test mth Saladin, who made himself master of 
Damascus in 1174, defeated Malek in two battles, 
extorted from him the cession of Southern Syria, and 
assumed the title of sultan. Saladin now made rapid 
progress in extending his dominion over Syria and 
the neighbouring countries, but sustained a disas- 
trous defeat from the Crusaders in Palestine under 
Beginald de Chatillon in 1177. He retired for some 
years to Egypt, but returning to Syria in 1182, and 
resuming his career of conquest, he subdued the whole 
country with the exception of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The great object of his policy was now 
to expel the Christiana from Palestine, and to recover 
the city of Jerusalem. An atrocious massacre of 
Mohammedan pilgrims by Chatillon added to his 
ardour; and his vow of revenge against the perpetra- 
tor he ■was enabled to make good by his famous •vic- 
tory on the Plain of Tiberias in 1187, where he cap- 
tured Guy de Lusignan, king of J erusalem, Chatillon 
(whom he cut dcwn after the battle -with his o'wn 
scimitar), and many more. The fruits of this victory 
were the to-uma of Acre, Said, and Beyrout; after 
which he laid siege to Jerusalem, which yielded 
(1187) in a capitulation, to the articles of which 
Saladin faithfully adhered. He then proceeded 
against Tyre, but faded in consequence of the 
destruction of his fleet by the Franks. The intelli- 
gence of the loss of Jerusalem reaching Europe pro- 
duced the crusade under the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (see Frederick), whose death inspired 
the Mussulman •wfith hopes which were soon damped 
by the arrival of the forces of Bichard Coeur-de-Lion 
of England, and of Philip Augustus of France. The 
recovery of Acre by the two kings took place in 1191, 
upon which event Philip returned to France, and 
Bichard, after twice defeating the sultan, took 
Ca3sarea and Jaffa, and spread alarm as far as Jeru- 
salem. At length a truce was concluded between 
Bichard and Saladin (1192), by the terms of which 
the coast from Jafi^a to Tyre was ceded to the Chris- 
tians, whilst the rest of Palestine remained to the 
sultan. The departure of Bichard freed Saladin from 
his most formidable foe. This active and able prince 
soon after died at Damascus (4th March, 1193), in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. Though chargeable 
with unjustifiable means of acquiring power, Saladin 
employed it, when obtained, usefully for his subjects, 
whose burdens he lightened, whilst he benefited 
them by many useful works and establishments. 
Magnificent in his public undertakings he was frugal 
in his personal expenses. In religion he was zealous 
for his creed almost to fanaticism, but faithful to his 
engagements. A lasting proof of the terror which 
his name inspired w^as given by the Saladin Tenth, 
imposed by the authority of Pope Innocent X. on 
clergy and laity, for the support of the holy war. 
Saladin left a family of seventeen sons and one 
daughter, and was the founder of the dynasty of the 
Ayoubites. 
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SALAMANCA, a city in Spain, Leon, capital of 
a province of the same name, 120 miles west-north- 
west of iMadrid, on three hills on the right bank of 
the river Tormes, which is here spanned by a fine 
Koman biidge of twenty-six arches, 500 paces in 
length and 12 paces in breadth, said to have been 
rebuilt by Trajan. The houses are, with few excep- 
tions, old-fashioned, but generally commodious and 
well protected from the cold, which is here felt with 
great Iveenness. The great square, the largest in 
Spain, is surrounded with colonnades, under which 
are shops, the post-office, and the town-house; and 
in another square near it is the picturesque vege- 
table-market. Among the numerous edifices which 
adorn Salamanca, and wliich have procured for it 
in Spain the appellation of Little Koine, are the 
cathedral, a splendid example of the florid Gothic, 
begun in 1513, with beautifully-enriched portal, and 
three aisles, the roof studded with gilded rosettes, 
and supported by graceful shafts ^vith small capitals 
painted in blue and gold; the old cathedral, erected 
in 1102, a simple and massy structure in the Nor- 
man-ITrench style, but low, damp, and neglected ; 
the College of St. Bartholomew, or Old College, 
founded in 1410, but renovated in 1760, a classic 
edifice, with a grandiose Ionic portico ; the College 
of the Jesuits; that of the militaiy orders of Cala- 
trava, vdth a noble facade; King’s College, with a 
serious and simple Doric quadrangle, partially re- 
stored from the ruinous state in which it was left by 
the French, and now converted into infantry bar- 
racks; the College of the Archbishop, founded in 1522 
by Alonzo de Fonseca, archbishop of Toledo, and 
•on which Pedro de Ibarra, Alonzo de Covarrubias, 
and Berruguete, the three great artistic architects 
of their age, were simultaneously employed ; it is a 
colossal and sumptuous fabric, with a magnificent 
facade; the principal court is particularly noteworthy 
for its double gallery of light, airy, fluted columns, 
and the elegance and delicacy which reign through- 
out. It has a beautiful chapel, with sculptures on 
the high altar by Michael Angelo and Berruguete. 
It is in good preservation, and is now occupied chiefly 
by the Irish students and a military hosj^ital. Of 
the numerous conventual establishments the most 
remarkable is that of St. Domingo, a sumptuous 
building combining various styles of - architecture, 
with a chapel entirely in the modem Gothic style. 
The University of Salamanca is one of the oldest 
.and most celebrated in Europe. It was founded in 
the thirteenth century, and a century later was 
resorted to from all quarters, the number of students 
amounting at one time. to 1 4, 000 j -and its fame con- 
tinued to increase till the sixteenth century, after 
which it began to decline, and now it has several 
rivals in Spain. The university consists of two 
edifices, called greater and lesser schools, begun in 
1415 and finished in 14337 for up to that time the 
schools were kept in the old cathedral cloisters; the 
cloisters of both are fine, those of the latter having 
graceful arches and elaborate mouldings, and those 
of the former being remarkable for chaste and ele- 
gant simplicity. Philosophy, general litei’ature, 
chemistry, physics, political economy, jurisprudence, 
natural history, Greek and Latin, &c., are taught 
in the university. There are, besides, twentj^-four 
parish churches, few of them possessing any archi- 
tectural beauty; numerous primary schools, a normal 
school, and a school of design; a theatre, a bull-arena 
capable of accommodating 8000 persons, an asylum 
for the poor, a foundling hospital, an hospital for 
the sick, and several other charitable institutions. 
Many of the private houses and palaces are also 
remarkable either for their size and massiveness or 
for their elegance ; those most distinguished are the 
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palaces of the iMarquis of Valdecarzana and the 
Counts Garci grande, Maldenados, Espinosas, and 
Monterey. Salamanca possesses manufactures of 
leather, ordinary cloths, and excellent blankets; four 
manufactories of coarse hats, several of coarse earthr 
enware, and four flour-mills ; and a trade in wheat, 
barle^q vetches, and dressed leather. Salmantica, 
as the town was anciently named, was an important 
city of the Vettones. In 222 b.c. it was taken by 
Hannibal. Under the Romans it became the ninth 
military station on the road from Meiida to Sara- 
gossa, and was under the Goths a favoured city. It 
was ravaged by the Moors, and finally reconquered 
in 1095. In 1484-86 Columbus was lodged in the 
Dominican Convent, the monks having espoused his 
scheme of discovery after it had been condemned 
by the university. Several provincial councils were 
held here in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In 1543 Philip II. was married here to iMary of 
Portugal. A famous battle was fought in this 
neighbourhood in 1812 (July 22) between the 
French army under Marmont and the English and 
Portuguese commanded by the Duke of Wellington, 
when the latter obtained a complete victory. Pop. 
(1897), 24,156.— The province of Salamanca, bounded 
north by Zamora, east by Valladolid and Avila, 
south by Caceres, west by Portugal, contains 4940 
square miles, the greater portion of which is covered 
by forests. The soil is fertile, and among the 
minerals are gold, copper, lead, and iron. Pop. 
(1897), 317,005. 

SALAMANDER, the name given to various 
species of lizard-like animals included in the class 
Amphibia (along with Frogs, Toads, Newts, &c.), 
and in the order Urodela (‘tailed’) of that class. 
The family Salamandridse includes, besides the 
typical salamanders {Salamandra), the Spanish 
salamander (Ghioglossa), the newts (.Molgc or 
Triton), the spectacled salamander {Salamandinna), 
the axolotls {Amhlyntoma, &c.), and other genera. 

Of the Land Salamanders the best known is the 
Spotted Salamander {Salamandra maculosa), found 
generally throughout the European continent, but 
especially in its southern or warmer parts. This 
form possesses a ground colour of' black, spotted 
with yellow. The sides bear numerous small pro- 
minences or tubercles. The food consists of insects, 
slugs, and similar fare. In mnter these forms 
hybernate, and pass the cold season in holes in 
trees, beneath stones, or among moss. This species - 
is almost wholly ten’estrial in habits, entering the 
water only in the pairing season. The young are 
usually born alive, but occasionally eggs are laid. 
These animals, in former days, were believed to 
possess poisonous projDerties. It is almost needless 
to remark that the siipposition had no foundation 
whatever, and that it took origin clearly from the 
innate horror with which the ignorant, credulous, 
and superstitious regarded these and many other 
creatures, which do not present much or any beauty 
of form. The liquid secreted by the skin-glands of 
this and allied species is certainly of an acrid nature, 
but is not poisonous or venomous in any sense. The 
old legend that salamanders could safely live in the 
midst of fire is, of course, also destitute of truth, 
although it is possible that the watery secretion of 
the skin might enable these animals to resist the 
heat mth impunity for a longer period than other 
forms. Another familiar species of salamander is 
the 8. atra, which inhabits mountains at a consider- 
able altitude. The Spectacled Salamander {Sala~ 
mandrina perspicillata) has only four toes on each 
foot. It is a slender little animal about 4 inches 
long, and is found in Italy and Sardinia. See the 
plate at BatrachiajN's. 
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Of the Tritons or Water Salamanders, by far the 
most familiar is the Common or Crested Newt [Molye 
cristata), also shown on the plate. 

The name of Ciant Salamander of J apan is given to 
an amphibian also belonging to the order TJrodela, but 
included in the Perennibranchiate section, or in that 
in which the gills or gQl- openings of early life are 
retained throughout the entire existence. In this 
case, therefore, the animal is adapted for a true 
aquatic life, and is scientifically kno^vn as the Mcgalo- 
'batraclius maximus (see the plate at BATEACHij;iNs). 
It is said to be rare in Japan, and is found in 
the pools and lakes of the basaltic mountains of the 
interior. It averages from 30 to 36 inches in length, 
and is of repulsive appearance. The food consists of 
fishes and other animal matter. The head is large, 
flattened, and toad-like, and together with the body 
is covered mth wari}’’ protuberances. The eyes are 
of very small size. The skeleton discovered in the 
Miocene beds of CEningen in 1726, and supposed at 
first to be that of a man who had perished in Noah’s 
flood, is a fossil skeleton of a large salamander allied 
to the Ciant Salamander of Japan. The fossil has 
been named Andrias Scheuclizeri ; but it was at first 
named Homo diluvii testis, in allusion to its supposed 
human origin. The name Japanese Salamander is 
given to the Onycliodactyhis Japoniciis, remarkable 
as developing nails or claws on the toes during the 
breeding season and in the larval state. 

SAT j AM ANDER. See Cab.vlis and Gnome. 

SALAMIS, or Koldri, an island of Greec-e, in 
the north of ,the Saronic Gulf, about 10 miles east 
of Athens. It is of very irregnlar shape, nearly 
10 miles either way north to south, and east to west ; 
and by its opposite extremities, which are separated 
from the mainland by narrow, winding channels, 
closes in the beautiful Bay of Eleusis, so as to give 
it the appearance of a lake. It has a rocky surface, 
with a thin but not unproductive soil, and in some 
parts is well adapted for the olive. Its other prin- 
cipal product is honey, but the vine thrives well, 
and might with due care produce excellent "wine. 
The old city of Salamis stood on the south coast, 
facing the island of Egina, and the celebrated battle, 
B.o. 480, in which the vast and unwieldy Persian fleet 
was signally defeated by a much smaller Grecian 
fleet, was fought chiefly in the narrow eastern strait. 
SAL-AMMONIAC. See Ammoni^v. 

SALANGANE, or Hieundo esoulenta. See 
Bird’s Nest. 

SALE, George, oriental scholar, was bom in 
1680, and died in 1736. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and,, was connected with the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. He was 
a contributor to the Universal History along with 
Psalmanazar and others, and to the General Dic- 
tionary, based on Bayle. He is best known by his 
translation of the Koran, which appeared in 1734, 
and is still the standard version. Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse has been twice translated into French. 

SALEM. See Jerusalem. 

SALEM, a city and seaport, Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, United States, on a peninsula nearly sur- 
rounded by water, and on the Boston and Salem 
Bailway, about 14 miles n.n.e. of Boston. Its site, 
though low, is pleasant and healthy, being formed 
by two inlets of the sea; the one of which, called the 
North Kiver, is connected with Beverley by a bridge 
nearly loOO feet long; while the other, called the 
South Kiver, is the harbour. It consists, for the 
most pari, of angular and ^vinding streets, lined with 
houses built partly of brick and stone, but chiefly of 
wood. Many elegant houses have been erected in 
the vicinity of the Common, an Enclosure of above 
8 acres in the east part of the town, tastefully laid 


out in gravel walks, bordered with lofty trees. 
Among the public edifices are about twenty churches, 
several of them possessed of much architectural 
merit, and one, called the North Church, distin- 
guished by its beautiful Gothic front ; the city hall, 
with a fine front of granite; the court-house, a new 
and beautiful stmcture, finely situated ; the custom- 
house, market-house, alms-house, hospital, the Athe- 
na3um, occupjdng a spacious haU, and possessed of 
a library of 11,000 vols.; the Essex Institution, 
designed to promote the study both of natural and 
civil history; the aqueduct, by which an ample supply 
of soft and spring water is furnished ; and the mu- 
seum belonging to the East India Marine Society. 
The manufactures are of considerable extent, and 
include a large steam cotton mfll, chemical works, 
candle works, rope works, several distilleries, and 
numerous tanneries. The shipping trade has always 
been important. 

Sajem was first settled in 1626, and is, next to 
Plymouth, the oldest town in New England. In 
1692 strange delusions with regard to witchcraft 
having become prevalent, no fewer than nineteen 
persons were condemned and hanged as witches, on 
a spot which stiU bears the name of Gallows Hill. 
During the revolutionary war Salem distinguished 
itself by its naval prowess, and fitted out about 
sixty armed privateers, manned by 4000 men. Pop. 
(1890), 30,801; (1900), 35,956. 

SALEM, a district and town of Hindustan, in the 
Presidency of Madras. The district is hounded west 
and south-west by the Kaveri Biver, separating it 
from Coimbator; north by Mysor and the district 
of North Ajrcot ; east and south by South Arcot and 
Trichinapali Area, 7653 square miles. It consists 
partly of a tract below the Ghdts, but chiefly of the 
Barramahl Plain above them ; a fine table-land rising 
in many parts to between 5000 and 6000 feet above 
the sea, well cultivated, and producing great quanti- 
ties of teak, sandal, and rosewood, cedars, bamboos, 
&c. About one-third of the surface is cultivated, 
and three-fourths are under the ryotwary settlement, 
the remainder being in small zemindaries. Half of 
the population is estimated to be employed in agri- 
culture. Cotton of various species, indigo, tobacco, 
coffee, maize, and rice are raised; iron-ore is very 
abundant and rich, and some of it magnetic; native 
carbonate of magnesia is met wfith ; cotton cloths are, 
or lately . were, made for export to the West Indies 
and America; iron and steel are manufactured; the, 
chief exports are cloth, ghee, grain, iron, and oil- 
seeds; imports, areca, pepper, and silk. Salem con- 
tains 3972 villages. Pop. 1,599,595. — Salem, the 
capital and only town of importance, is in its south 
part, 70 miles N.N.w. of Trichinapali, It consists of 
tT,vo wide, and many narrow streets, 'vvith numerous 
houses built of brick and tiled; and it is on the whole 
clean and improving, but not salubrious, from being 
seated in a narrow valley, and subject to great daily 
ranges of temperature. Many of the inhabitants are 
silk and cotton weavers, and these are the most 
healthy. Pop. (1891), 67,710; (1901), 70,627. 

SALEP is obtained from the tuberous roots of 
one or more species of orchis, and is usually un- 
ported from Turkey and other parts of the Levant ; 
though it may be prepared in any part of Europe, 
from many common species of orchis. The process 
consists simply in washing the roots, and rubbing off 
the brown skin, when they are dried, and afterwards 
ground into powder. This powder, as an article of 
diet, is esteemed highly nutritious, containing a 
great quantity of farinaceous matter in a small bulk. 
The roots are dug up as soon as the flower-stalks 
begin to decay, and the newly-formed bulbs, which 
have then attained their perfect state, are separated. 
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An ounce of this powder and an ounce of portable 
soup, dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling water, will 
form a jelly capable of affording sustenance to a 
man for a day; consequently, it is of great use in 
long voyay:e3, or travels by land. 

SALEI&O (anciently, Salernura), a town and 
seaport of South Italy, caj^ital of the province of the 
same name, at the north extremity of the gulf of its 
name, 30 miles south-east of Naples, finely situated 
on the side and at the foot of a hill, crowned by the 
remains of an ancient citadel. It has a broad road 
or marina (called the Corso Garibaldi), Ih mile in 
length, along the shore, which forms an excellent 
promenade. Its streets, j^aved with lavm, are narrow 
and irregular, and hemmed in by lofty, gloomy-look- 
ing houses, very indifferently built. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, erected in 1084 b}^ Robert 
Guiscard, restored in 1768, a Gothic structure, 
adorned with a facade of twenty - eight gi'anite 
Corinthian pillars, and possessing an ancient tomb, 
said to contain the ashes of the Apostle Matthew ; 
the governor’s palace, the new theatre, many churches, 
several convents, an ordinary and a foundling hos- 
pital. The port is well sheltered, but is shallow, 
and frequented chiefly by fishing vessels, Naples 
having carried off its trade, which was at one time 
of some importance. . Salerno is the see of an arch- 
bishop, and has a high criminal and a civil court, a 
seminary, and lyceum. The foundation of the towm 
is attributed to the Greeks. It became a place of 
great importance under the Romans, from whom it 
passed first to the Goths and afterwards to the Lom- 
bards, who retained it in possession till the eleventh 
century, when they were expelled by the Norman, 
Robert Guiscard. It was ultimately annexed to the 
crown of Naples. In the middle ages it was cele- 
brated for its school of medicine, which was raised 
to the rank of a university about 1150. The uni- 
versity was abolished in 1817. Pop. (1881), 23,010; 
(1901), 42,736. 

SALES, Saint Francois de. Bishop of Geneva, 
was born of noble parents at the castle of Sales, near 
Annecy, in Savoy, 1567, was carefully educated, and 
in 1578 proceeded to Paris, where he was placed 
under the care of the J esuits. He afterwards studied 
law at Padua (1584-91), and on leaving it with a 
great reputation for piety and learning, travelled 
over part of Italy and then returned home. He 
obtained the appointment of counsellor in the senate 
of Chambery, and was intended by his father for a 
secular life, but his own inclinations. for the church 
were so strong that his father ultimately gave way, 
and he was allowed to take orders. His first appear- 
ances in public gave promise of his great success as 
a pulpit orator. He was also most diligent in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties, and soon acquired 
a very high reputation. In 1594 he undertook a 
mission to Geneva, in the hope of regaining converts 
from Protestantism. In that part of the Genevese 
territory which had been recaptured by the Duke of 
Savoy, and where other influences than conviction 
were at work, he was not unsuccessful ; but Geneva 
itself was not so easily reconquered, and an attempt 
made on no less a personage than Theodore Beza, 
though backed mth the promise of a pension of 4000 
crowns, was as unavailing as it deserved to be. On 
his return to Annecy in 1596 he was rewarded 'with 
the appointment of coadjutor to the titular Bishoj) 
of Geneva, an appointment, however, which, with 
the greatest disinterestedness, he for some time 
declined. In 1602 he paid a visit to Paris, and 
preached a course of sermons in the chapel of the 
Louvre, which not only produced a great sensation, 
but gave several leading Calvinists an ojDportunity 
of imitating their royal master, and declaring them- 


selves reconverts to Romanism. On his return he 
became, by the death of his colleague, sole Bishop of 
Geneva, and drew up a set of rules for his guidance. 
These are highly creditable to him, inasmuch as 
they i^rove that he attached much more importance 
to the faithful discharge of duty than to mere 
ascetic observances. One excellent proof of his zeal 
was given in 1605, w'hen he commenced an effectual 
reform of the monasteries in his diocese. In 1606 
he again visited France, and preached a series of 
sermons at Dijon, where he is said to have gained 
some converts from Calvinism. Such was now his 
repute that Pope Paul Y. apjffied to him for his 
view's on the agency of divine grace in connection 
with free-will. This was dangerous ground botli for 
pope and bishop, as the same question had repeatedly 
endangered the unity of the Roman Church, and in 
particular had been the subject of fierce controversy 
betw^een the Dominicans and Jesuits; but Frangois 
de Sales managed adroitly enough to avoid giving 
offence by \vriting so ambiguously as to make it 
impossible to .say which side he was most inclined to- 
favour. In another work, published about the same 
time, he was more successful. It is entitled Intro- 
duction to a Religious Life, a subject with w'hich he 
had long been practically acquainted ; it is written 
in a simple, earnest style, w'hich has secured it a 
lasting popularity, though by the multitude and 
nature of its metajffiors it often sins egregiously 
against good taste. ' In 1610 he founded a female re- 
ligious order called the Order of the Visitation, and 
placed at the head of it Madame de Chantal, \vhose 
letters to him are written in a spirit of fervour 
which, it has been alleged, though apparently on 
insufficient grounds, breathes an affection something 
stronger than Platonic. In 1618 increasing in- 
firmities obliged him to seek the, assistance of a 
coadjutor in his bishopric, and on Dec. 28, 1622, his 
useful life was suddenly terminated by a paralytic 
stroke. In 1665 he was canonized by Pope Alex- 
ander YIL, an honour which he had merited by 
better titles than many of his fellow saints. His 
life has been repeatedly written, but the most inter- 
esting account of him w^as given by Camus in a ^vork 
entitled The Spirit of St. Francois de Sales. 

SALESIAN NUNS, the nuns of the order of the 
Visitation of the Virgin Mary, so called from their 
founder Francois de Sales (see above), by whom and 
his friend Madame de Chantal this order w^as estab- 
lished in 1610, at Annecy, in Savoy, originally as a 
refuge for widows and sick females. In process of 
time, how^ever, it was enlarged, and devoted princi- 
pally to spiritual exercises and the healing of the sick. 
The nuns w'ere clad in black, and in the eighteenth 
century there were 160 convents and 6600 nuns. 
There are still convents of the Salesian nuns in the 
principal cities of Italy, particularly in Venice and 
Trieste, and in Breslau. They now devote them- 
selves to the healing of the sick and the education 
of young girls. 

SALFORD, a municipal, parliamentary, and 
county borough of England, in Lancashire, which 
may be considered an integral portion of Man- 
chester, though it has a mayor and corporation of 
its own, and a distinct pari, constituency returning 
three members. Pop. (1891), 190,139; (1901), 220,956. 
See Manchester. 

SALIANS, or Saltan Fr^vnks, is the name given 
to that section of the Franks -who from the third to 
the^ middle of the fourth century were settled on the 
left bank of the Lower Rhine, and whose conquests 
originated the Kingdom of the Franks. 

SALIC LAW was the ancient code or system of 
jurisprudence of the Salians. It appears to have 
been committed to writing about the fifth century. 
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but according to Hallam it did not originate before 
the time of Clovis. The particular law, commonly 
called the Salic law, by which females were excluded 
from the throne of Prance, has been the subject of 
much dispute, and its modern application was probably 
fortuitous. The laws of the Salians do not appear to 
have usually excluded women from inheritance, and 
the particular law on which the exclusion rests did 
not originally refer to' the crown, but to certain lands 
called Salic; and does not appear to have excluded 
women from the line of inheritance, but only from 
inheriting immediately. Its object may have been 
to secure the performance of military service. Vari- 
ous fancifiil interpretations have been given of the 
term Salic in this law, but it is not really understood 
what it means. Its 6rst application to the crown 
was probably that which barred the claim of Ed- 
ward III. It remained in force from this time till 
the close of the Prench monarchy. 

SALICYLIC ACID, a tasteless, inodorous, or- 
ganic acid, well Icnown as possessing great antiseptic 
and anti-putrefactive properties. Its formula is 
CcHi (OH) COOH. It occurs in nature in the 
flowers of the meadow-sweet, and also in an essential 
oil obtained from Gaultheria procumbens (winter- 
green). There are several processes for manufac- 
turing salicylic acid on a large scale, and it forms 
an important article of commerce. It is largely 
employed in medicine, having properties similar 
to those of quinine, and is given in acute and 
chronic rheumatism, used as a lotion in irrita- 
tion of the skin, &c. A salt prepared from it, 
salicylate of sodium, and some of its ethers, are 
prepared for internal use. Its use as a preservative 
of food or drink has been made a criminal oSence 
by recent legislation in several European countries. 

SALII, priests of Mars, whose name is derived 
from L. satire, to leap, to dance. Numa fixed their 
number at twelve; Tullus Hostilius added another 
twelve, who were called Salii Collini. Their origin 
is thus accounted for by the Romans: In the time of 
Numa Rome was desolated by a pestilence, which 
ceased when the gods let fall from heaven the ancile 
(a shield of a peculiar form). The soothsayers 
declared that this shield was the sign of the per- 
petuity of the Roman power, and advised that eleven 
others should be made similar to it, so that the true 
ancile could not be so easily purloined. This advice 
was followed, and all the ancilia were deposited in 
the curia. On the 1st of March every year when 
the Salii offered sacrifices to Mars they carried them 
, about the city, clashing them together, executing 
warlike dances, and singing the Salian hymns — 
ancient songs in praise of Mars and the other gods, 
and of distinguished men, particularly of Mamurius, 
who made the eleven shields. The dress of the Salii 
was a purple tunic embroidered with gold, and bound 
with a brazen belt, and a toga with a purple border. 
On their head they wore a high cap in the form of a 
cone, with a sword by their side, a spear or rod in 
their right hand, and an ancile in their left. None 
but patrician youths whose parents were alive could 
be admitted among the Salii. 

SALINATION, a term applied in chemistry to 
the union of an acid and base in such proportions as 
to produce a normal sax./; thus if ammonia be added 
to nitric acid until the liquid no longer exhibits an 
alkaline nor an acid reaction, ammonium nitrate is 
produced, and the acid is said to be salinated. 

SALINS (ancient SalincB), a town of Erance, 
department of the Jura, in a narrow gorge between 
two lofty hills, at the extremity of a fertile valley, 
24 miles n.n.e. Lons-le-Saulnier. It owes its name 
to salt-works, carried on in a vast edifice about 300 
yards long, which stands in the midst of the valley: 
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is surrounded by walls, and derives its supplies from 
brine-springs. There are brine-baths here which are 
well frequented; and Salins is also attractive, to 
visitors from its interesting natural surroundings. 
The whole town, with exception of the establishment 
already mentioned and the hospital, was destroyed 
by fire in 1825, and was rebuilt chiefly by voluntary 
subscriptions obtained throughout the country. The 
chief manufacture is of salt. The Salins wine is also 
well Imown. The town ranks as a fortress of the 
fourth class. Pop. (1896), 4492. 

SALISBURY, or New' Sarum, an ancient city, 
municipal and parliamentary borough of England, 
capital of the county of Wilts, 80 miles south-w^esfc 
by west of London, in a pleasant and fertile valley, 
on the Upper Avon, where it is joined by the Wiley, 
the Nadder, and the Bourne. It is built on a regular 
plan, with streets cros.sing each other at right angles, 
the houses being mostly of brick, arranged in rect- 
angular groups surrounding yards and gardens. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from the Avoru 
Eormerly many of the streets had streams of w’ater 
running through them in open channels. At the 
head of its public buildings stands its magnificent 
cathedral, begun in 1220, and completed in 1258, 
one of the finest and most interesting specimens of 
Gothic architecture in the Idngdom. It is in the 
form of a double cross, with a highly enriched tower 
and spire 404 feet in height, the highest in Britain; 
the interior is exquisitely beautiful, from the loftiness 
of its elevation and the delicacy and lightness of its 
structure. The material of which it is built is oolite 
freestone, the pillars and pilasters of the interior be- 
ing of Purbeck shell marble. The total length of 
the building is 449 feet; the length of the longer 
transept is 204 feet, of the shorter, 143 feet; the 
width of the nave is 82 feet, of the larger transept 
50 feet. There are many ancient monuments in the 
cathedral, and some ancient stained glass. A con- 
siderable amount of restoration has beep effected on 
the cathedral in recent times. In the cathedral 
‘close,’ which occupies a large area, are the episcopal 
palace, deanery, and other buildings. There are three 
parish churches in the city, all fine edifices ; is 
also the Roman Catholic chapel, a structure of great 
beauty, by A. W. Pugin. In the centre of the city 
is the market-place, a large open area, at the south- 
east corner of which stands the council-house, a 
modem square building of white brick, with a hand- 
some Doric portico. There are several ancient edi- 
fices in the city, interesting from their antiquity and 
architectural merits, such as St. Nicholas Hospital, 
a picturesque early English pile recently restored, 
and the Poultry Cross, a hexagonal structure with 
six open arches, &c. The charitable institutions are 
numerous, as are also the educational. Salisbury 
was at one time celebrated for its woollen manufac- 
tures, but they are now extinct; subsequently it was 
famous for its manufacture of fine cutlery, but this 
has also dwindled away, and the city chiefly depends 
on its situation as a centre of distribution. Previous 
to 1885 Salisbury returned two members to Parlia- 
ment ; it now returns but one. Pop. of pari, borough, 
(1881), 14,792; (1891), 17,362; (1901), 19,421. 
SALISBURY, Earl op. See Cecil. 

SALISBURY PLAIN, an elevated and undulat- 
ing plain in Wiltshire, England, from which most of 
the hill chains of the middle and south of England 
proceed. It extends both north and south of Salis- 
bury, but the name is most commonly applied to the 
portion between Salisbury and Devizes. It is about 
20 miles in length (north to south) and 14 broad (east 
to west). Military manoeuvr’es on a large scale have 
latterly been carried out here. Upon the plain, 
about 8 miles north of Salisbury, is Stonehenge. 
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SALrVA, Saltvahy Glands. The saliva, com- 
monlj termed the ‘ fluid of the mouth/ or ‘ spittle/ 
is that secretion whcrelDy the food in the mouth is 
softened, reduced to a pulpy condition, and through 
the chemical action of which certain changes are 
effected in the constituents of the food. The saliva 
is elaborated and furnished by certain special glands 
knoYm as salivary glands. In man these glands 
number three pairs, and they are also present through- 
out the Mammalian class generally in that number. 
Of these glands the first is that ImcvTO as the parotid 
gland, lying one on each side, in front of the ear, 
before the mastoid process of the temporal bone, and 
behind the ramus of the lower jaw. The parotid 
gland rests upon the styloid process and neighbouring 
muscles. Its duct is named the parotid duct, or duct 
of Steno. It takes origin from above the middle 
portion of its front or anterior border, runs forward 
outside the masseter muscle, and turning inwards 
pierces the cheek and buccinator muscle, and finally 
opens into the mouth opposite the second upper pre- 
molar tooth. This gland measures from 2h to 
3 inches in length, and it is nourished by branches 
from the main trunk of the external carotid artery, 
from the temporal, facial, and other blood-vessels. 
Its nerv^es are derived from the facial, anterior auri- 
cular, and the external carotid plexus. The sub- 
maxillary glands, forming the second pair, rank next 
in point of size to the parotids. These glands are 
placed one on each side within the lower portion of the 
lower jaw, above the digastric muscle. The duct of 
each submaxillary gland runs foi’wards to open in 
close proximity to the duct of the opposite gland, 
beside the fold of skin (frcsnum linguas) which con- 
nects the 'tongue to the floor of the mouth. The 
ducts of the submaxillary glands are known as Whar- 
ton’s ducts, and are each about 2 inches in length. 
The glands themselves are each about inch, mea- 
sured through their long diameter. The arteries and 
veins of the submaxillary ducts are derived from the 
facial and lingual vessels. The nerves come from 
the submaxillary ganglion, and from the facial and 
gustatory nerves. The sublingual glands form the 
third and last pair of distinct salivary glands in man. 
These latter glands are of smaller size than the paro- 
tids or submaxiUaries, and are situated on the floor 
of the mouth, beneath the front part of the tongue 
and close to the frjenum linguae. Each gland rests 
upon the mylohyoid muscle, and in shape somewhat 
resembles an almond. It varies from to 2 inches 
in length, measured through its long axis. Its ducts 
are numerous, and open on the floor of the mouth by 
many minute apertures. The blood-vessels of the 
sublingual ducts arise from the sublingual branch of 
the lingual arteries, and its nerves are derived from 
the gustatory branch of the fifth nerve. 

In addition to these three pairs of definite salivary 
glands, other smaller (buccal) glands exist in the 
mouth, and are known under the names of labial, 
buccal, molar, palatine, and Ungual glands. The 
excretory ducts of these subsidiary glands open simply 
on the mucous membrane of the mouth. Occasion- 
ally supplementary glands exist in connection with 
the sublirigual glands; whilst an accessory parotid 
gland has also been described as related to the gland 
of that name. Eegarding the minute or microscopic 
striicture or histology of salivary glands, it may be 
noted that these structures present a structure termed 
lobulm’, in that they are composed of several distinct 
portions knovm as lobes. These lobes, which are 
united by areolar tissue, are in turn composed of 
smaller portions, termed lobules, and each lobule in 
turn furnishes of itself a complete representation of 
the stnicture of the entire gland. Thus every lobule 
<x)ntams a small branch of the main duct of the 


gland, the subdivisions of which ultimately terminate 
in minute vesicles or sacs, Imown as acini. Each of 
these acini, which thus form the structural units of 
these glands, averages about -jr^tli of an inch, and 
consists of a thin structureless membrane, lined on 
its internal surface by spheroidal or glandular epi- 
thelial cells. Externally to each of the acini a 
plexus or net-work of capillary blood-vessels exists, 
and this furnishes the common medium from vrhich 
the salivary fluid is elaborated by the secreting or 
epithelial cells. The salivary fluid as found, in the 
mouth is usually mixed with the mucus secreted by 
the mucous or lining membrane of the mouth, and 
is thus rendered of viscid consistence. 

Salivary glands are absent in some J-Iammals (for 
example, Cetacea or Whales), in some Eeptiles (for 
example. Crocodiles), and in most fishes. In Mam- 
mals alone salivary glands are present of the definite 
structure seen in man; but in many Eeptiles, as 
in Serpents, definite (buccal) glands exist, within 
the inside margin of the jaws. In Birds the sub- 
maxillary glands may be of large size; and in seme 
forms (for example, WoodjDeckers) the saliva may 
be normally of a viscid consistence, adapted for 
smearing the tongue, and for thus aiding in the cap- 
ture of the insect-prey. Parotid glands may be 
wanting in some Mammals (for example, Ornitho- 
rhynchus and Echidna) ; whilst in the Ant-eatem the 
submaxillary glands acquire an immense develop- 
ment over the other glands, and form large structures 
which meet and unite on the chest, above the breast- 
bone. As in the Dog, a subsidiary gland of definite 
position, and kno'wn as the zygomatic gland, may 
exist, along with another supplementary structure 
known as the accessory submaxillary gland. The 
relation of the pancreas (which see) or sweet-bread 
to the salivary glands would appear to be of definite 
land; the secretion of the pancreas markedly resem- 
bling that of the salivary glands in chemical composi- 
tion, and exerting an action on the food similar in 
many respects to that effected by the salivary secre- 
tion. In those forms, therefore, in which salivary 
glands may be wanting or undeveloped, the pancre- 
atic secretion may supply the place of ' the salivary 
fluid. Among invertebrate animals salivary glands 
are usually well represented. Insects, and other 
Annulosa, and the generality of Molluscs, thus possess 
definite structures devoted to the secretion of the 
salivary fluid. 

The chemical characters of the saliva afford an 
interesting study. WTben first secreted this fluid 
gives an- alkaline reaction, and the secretion of the 
parotid glands is said to be more markedly allvaline 
than that of the other glands. During digestion 
this alkaline condition persists; and according to 
Wright, the alkalinity of the saliva bears a direct 
relation or proportion to the acidity of the gastric 
juice of the stomach at the same period. During 
fasting the saliva gives a neutral reaction, and the 
same result is seen when it is slowly secreted, and 
when, in consequence, its alkalinity is neutralized 
by the acid of the mucus of the mouth. Externally 
viewed, and as obtained from the parotid ducts in a 
pure and unmixed condition, saliva is a watery ooh 
ourlesB fluid, possessing a specific gravity ranging 
from 1‘004 to 1*008. Microscopically examined, it 
is seen to contain minute solid particles, probably 
derived from the secreting structures; and when 
mixed -with the fluids of the mouth the saliva may 
be seen to contain in addition epithelial scales from 
the mouth and tongue, and mucus corpuscles derived 
mostly from the tonsils (which see). If this mixed 
saliva is allowed to rest, these epithelial scales and 
corpuscles sinlc into the bottom of the containing 
vessel, and leave the saliva free above, as a fluid of 
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colourleos nature, or 17111011 sometimes evinces a pale 
bluLsh-gray tint. 

The solids in saliva were estimated by Berzelius 
to amount to 1 per cent. ; and he gives the following 
as his analysis of this £uid: — 

Water, 992-9 

Ptyalin, 2-9 

Mucus, I’l 

Animal matter (ex.tractive3) and alkaline lactates, '9 

CMoride of sodium, 1'7 

Soda, -2 

1000-0 

According to Tiedemann and G-melin saliva con- 
sists of- water ; of fat containing phosphorus; of osma- 
zone, chloride of potass, lactate of potash, and sulpho- 
cyanuretof potass; of animal matter soluble in alco- 
hol ; of matters soluble in water; and of substances 
soluble neither in water nor alcohol. Wright’s 
.analysis of s.alira is as follows:^ — 


Water, 988 ‘1 

Ptyalin, 1*8 

Fatty acid, *5 

Chloridee of potass and soda, 1-4 

Albumen combined with soda, *9 

Phosphate of lime, ‘6 

Albuminato of socla, *8 

Lactates of soda and potash, *7 

Sul \ )ho-cyanide of potash, *9 

Soda, *5 

Mucus, with some ptyalin, 2*6 


And Frericbs gives as the result of his analysis the 
composition of saliva as consisting of 994T0 parts of 
water, and of o’90 parts of solids. The solids, accor- 
ding to Frerichs, consist of 

Ptyalin, 

Fat, 

Epithelium and mucus,. 

Sulpho-cyanide of potass 

Phosphate of soda, 

„ „ hme, 

„ ,, magnesia,. 

Chloride of soda, 

„ „ potass,,..... 

5*90 

L’Heritier could detect no difference between the 
saliva of the two sexes; whilst he says that the 
saliva of children contains more water than that of 
adults. 

The quantity of saliva secreted daily has been 
very variously estimated by different physiologists. 
About 12 oz. in the twenty-four hours has been 
stated as an average quantity; but, the actual quan- 
tity secreted in the majority of cases during twenty- 
four hours far exceeds this amount. Mitscherlich 
was of opinion from his observations that from 16 to 
20 oz. might be estimated as the average quantity 
secreted dui*ing twenty-four hours. Another and 
probably a nearer estimate is that of modern obser- 
vations, which give from 2 to 3 pints as the amount 
secreted in twenty-four hours. The rate at which 
this fluid is secreted varies greatly under different 
circumstances — such as during hunger or fasting, 
in health and in disease, in the young and in the old 
—and is probably a matter in which individual 
peculiarities of constitution and temperament count 
for much. During mastication the flow of saliva is 
greatly accelerated, the presence of food in the mouth 
acting as the stimulus to its secretion. The presence 
of food in the stomach — as has been ascertained when 
food was injected into the stomach through a wound 
in the pharynx, and without entering the mouth — 
appears to stimulate the salivary glands to secretion. 
And different kinds of food affect the secretion of 
saliva in different degrees; whilst mental impres- 
sions, without the presence of food, will cause saliva 


to flow, or in familiar language will 'make the 
mouth water.’ 

The functions or uses of this fluid may be enumer- 
ated under the two heads of mechanical and chem- 
ical uses. The saliva acts mechanically in serving 
to incorporate and mix the food in the mouth, and to 
render .swallov/ing more easily performed. It also 
assists in keeping the tongue and mouth moist, and 
in so rendering articulation easier. The swallowing 
of a moist morsel is well known to be of easier 
accomplishment than the deglutition of a dry bolus, 
and hence this latter action or oflice of the saliva 
may be esteemed one of its most important mechani- 
cal functions. The quantity secreted during masti- 
cation would appear to be regulated by the quality of 
the food, and M. Lassaigne has thus shovm that, whilst 
in the mastication of 100 parts of bread-crumbs 
thirty parts of saliva were sufficient to moisten the 
food, 120 parts -were required' to moisten 100 parts 
of crusts of bread; 42*5 parts for 100 of roast meat; 
and only 3*7 for 100 of apples. 

The chemical functions of saliva become, of course, 
more intimately related to the phenomena of diges- 
tion than the merely mechanical aspects of its use. 
Its first great chemical function is that of converting 
the starchy matters of food, which are naturally 
insoluble, into soluble dextrine and grape-sugar, which 
latter products are eminently digestible. Hence 
saliva may be regarded as the great agent whereby 
the important starch-products which form so large a 
proportion of the food of man are rendered fit for 
digestion and absorption. This action appears to 
be effected chiefly by the jptyalin contained in the 
saliva. In the stomach the conversion of starch into 
sugar- compounds ceases, because the action takes 
place only in a neutral or slightly alkaline medium, 
and the action is thus arrested by the acid gastric 
juice. The ptyalin acts as a ferment in this function, 
and ia a manner similar to diastase in the process of 
I malting, being most active at the natural body tem- 
perature. Saliva has no definite action on sugar 
itself, on gum, or cellulose; and leaves fats unaffected, 
which, however, the pancreatic juice or sweet-bread 
secretion specially alters and elaborates. Albuminous 
or gelatinous matters are not affected by contact with 
the saliva, and in this view it appears somewhat 
diflicult to account for the action of the salivary 
fluid of animals such as the Carnivora, which subsist 
solely on animal matter, in which no starchy constit- 
uents reside. In such cases, hov/ever, the saliva 
may he of use in moistening the food for degluti- 
tion. 

Crdculous concretions {salivary calculi) may form 
in the salivar^^ glands, and may cause obstruction of 
their ducts, and necessitate the performance of an 
operation for their removal. Saliva would appear 
to become abnonnal and to constitute a source of 
infection in hydrophobia or rabies; wliilst syphilis 
has also been alleged to have been transmitted 
through the medium of the salivary fluid. Occasion- 
ally the elements of urine have been present in saliva 
— forming the so-called iirinary saliva of patholo- 
gists — ^in consequence of diseased conditions, on the 
removal of which the secretion became restored to 
its normal composition. Milky saliva^ so named 
from the presence of milk constituents, has also been 
described as a condition occurring in some parturient 
women. 

SALIVATION, in medicine, a superabundant 
secretion of saliva, either determined locally by the 
use of masticating irritants, or by means which act 
upon the whole system, especially by mercurial pre- 
parations, In the last case it is accompanied by a 
coppery taste, and by the swelling of the gums, which 
become of a pale rose colour, except close to the 
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teeth, where they are of a deeper red. The breath is 
remarkably fetid, and the teeth seem elongated and 
loosened. If the use of mercury is continued the 
swelling of the gums increases; it affects the tongue 
and all tlie salivary organs ; finally, the mucous mem- 
brane is studded with small superficial ulcers covered 
with a white skin. Salivation is ordinarily antici- 
jpated, during mercurial treatment, by maintaining 
cutaneous perspiration b}’- means of warm baths, 
friction, and exercise. If salivation is pei’sistent, 
notwithstanding the. use of these means, emollient 
gargles containing more or less of opium are used, 
and on the abatement of the salivation they are 
replaced by astringent tonics. Several suli^hur pas- 
tilles should be taken daily, and every three or four 
da^'S a purgative. Foot-baths or topical irritants 
applied to the lower extremities are also employed. 
Extract of belladonna administered internally in 
small doses is the best remedy for salivation. 

SALLEE, Sali, or Sla, a seaport on the western 
coast of Marocco, on the Atlantic, 106 miles west of 
Fez, at the mouth of the Buregreb, formerly the great 
centre of Moorish piracy, immense de 2 )redations 
being committed from it uj^on Euroi^ean commerce. 
The river, which formerly admitted large vessels, is 
now choked uj) with sand. On the oj^j^osite side of 
the river stands Rabat, called often New Sallee. 
Rabat is becoming a j)lace of considerable trade 
with Britain, France, and S^^ain, and is regularly 
visited by more than one line of steam vessels. Poi?. 
of Sallee about 12,000. 

SALLOW, a groujD of shrubs or small trees be- 
longing to the MTllow genus {Salix), distinguished 
by downy branches, with gray, sti^juled, generally 
obovate leaves, toothed, wrinkled, and much veined 
on the under side. Among the species are /S', cinerea^ 
S. aquatica, S. aurita^ S. caprca, and S. acuminata. 

■ SALLOW-THORN, or Sea-Buckthokn { Hi2 :> po - 
phae), a genus of plants of the natural order Elseag- 
nacese. llippophae rhamnoideSj a spiny shrub with 
silky leaves, dioecious flowers, and small orange- 
coloured berries, growing on sandy sea-coasts, is the 
only species found wild in Great Britain or Europe. 
Its yellowish flowers apjjear in sj^ring before the 
leaves, and the berries are formed in autumn on the 
female jflants. 

SALLUST, full name Caius Sallustius Crispus, 
one of the earlier Roman historians, was born B.c. 86 
at Amiternum, in the country of the Sabines. He 
became quaestor about the age of twenty-seven, and 
tribune in b.c. 52. In b.c. 50 he was ejected from 
the senate either on political grounds, or, as is alleged, 
because he had committed adultery ndth the wife of 
Milo, and daughter of Sulla. In the civil war he was 
attached to the party of Caesar. In B.c. 47 he was 
praetor elect, and resumed the senatorial rank. He 
accompanied Caesar to the African war in b.c. 46. 
Caesar left him in Africa as governor of Numidia. 
He was accused of enriching himself by maladminis- 
tmtion and ojDj^ression, which is j^robable; but all 
that is certainly known is that he did become very 
rich, and formed extensive gardens and a sjAendid 
residence on the Quirinal at Rome. After the death 
of Caesar he continued to live in retirement, and he 
died b.c. 34. His moral character, against which 
there are heavy charges, has been much discussed : 
but little is certainly known about it. The partisan- 
ship of the period may have had something to do 
with exaggerating the charges against him, even if 
it did not, as his advocates allege, originate them. 

Sallust, probably in his later years, wrote several 
historical works. The Bellum Catilinarium is a 
history of the conspiracy of Catiline during the con- 
sulshijD of Cicero, B.c. 63. It appears to be written 
with impartiality. It contains speeches by Csesar 


and Cato, but they are the composition of the author 
himself, though the real sj^eeches a232:)ear to have 
been accessible to Sallust. The Jugurtha, or Bellum 
Jugurthinum, is a history of the war of the Romans 
against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, from B.c. Ill 
to B.c. 106. It is inaccurate and of little value. He 
is also said to have written a general Roman history 
from B.c. 78, or, according to others, B.c. 90,. to b.c. 
66, in five books. It is not extant, and although 
some fragments of the history of this epoch have been 
collected, it is doubtful whether a complete history 
of the period was ever written. Sallust is not pains- 
taking or accurate as a historian. His style is con- 
cise and clear, and is not without merit ; but it bears 
marks of effort, and his reflections are artificial and 
rhetorical. The first edition of Sallust was j^ublished 
at Rome in 1470. Among the best modern editions- 
are those of Gerlach (Basel, 1823-31), Kritz (Leij?- 
zig, 1828-53), Dietsch (Leq^zig, 1843-46), Jacobs 
(tenth edn., Berlin, 1894), Opitz (Leipzig, 1895),’ 
Merivale (1852), George Long (1881), and Capes 
(1884). There is an English translation by A. W. 
Pollard (1882), besides earlier ones. The Italian 
version of Alfieri rivals the original in conciseness. 

SALLY. In the defence of a besieged 2 )lace, if 
jDarticular reasons do not determine to the contrary, 
frequent sallies' are beneficial, in order to kee^) the 
enemy at a distance ; to destroy the works ; to bring 
in, if i^ossible, the means of subsistence from the 
surrounding country ; to afford an easy entrance tO' 
men or arms, or to favour the operations of a friendly 
force without. Sallies are undertaken to the most 
advantage after midnight, in cloudy or rainy weather;, 
but they must be so managed as to surprise the 
enemy, and therefore must be carried on with great 
secrec}^ The object of the sally determines the 
number of soldiers ; they are frequently accom]Danied 
by artillery and cavalry ; they must in no case 
separate themselves too far from the fortifications, 
to avoid being cut off, and on their return must 
neither obstruct the defence nor Occasion any con- 
fusion which may favour the attack of the enemy. 
By sallies with a small number of troops the be- 
sieged often endeavour to entice the besiegers within 
the fire of the fortress, or to harass and exhaust them. 
A commander of a fortress will make use of sallies 
as long as he is able, as the best means of defence. — 
Sally-port^ a postern, or a jDassage underground from 
the inner to the outer works, to afford free egress 
to troops in making a sally, closed by massive gates 
when not in use. 

SALMASIUS, Claudius (the Latinized name of 
Claude de Saumaise), distinguished for his learning, 
was born at Semur, in Auxois (now the department 
of Cote-d’Or), in 1588. His father, a resi:)ectable 
magistrate and a learned man, instructed him in 
the ancient languages, in which he was highly ])ro- 
ficient while a mere boy, and then sent him to Paris 
to study ^fliilosojJiy. His edition of Florus, which 
was published in 1609, and, according to his own 
assertion, had already been comjfleted several years, 
is a remarkable proof of his early erudition. In 1606 
he went to Heidelberg to study law under the 
celebrated Gothofredus (Godefroi). The excellent 
university library there gave him an ojDportunity to 
gratify his literary curiosity and to extend his repu- 
tation by the publication of his learned labours. 
On his return to France in 1610 he began to jiractise 
his jirofession, but soon ^vithdrew from it to devote 
his whole time to study ; and the rest of his life was 
occujDied with critical labours and learned controver- 
sies. His mother, a Calvinist, had educated him in 
Protestant jirinciples; and in 1623 he married the 
daughter of a resiiectable Protestant. Several years, 
later he passed some time at the country seat of his 
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Cather-in-law, near Paris, where he completed his 
great labour on Pliny and Solinus. In 1629 his 
father was desirous of transferring to him his place, 
and the parliament of Dijon made no objection,' 
although he openly professed Calvinism; but the 
keeper of the seals, Marillac, refused to sanction the 
step. The invitations of the Universities of Padua 
and Bologna were declined by Salmasius; but in 
1651 he accepted the offer of the professorship which 
had been held by J oseph Scaliger at the University 
of Leyden. His friends made several attempts to 
mduce him to return to Prance, and Cardinal Bichelieu 
offered him a pension on condition of his writing 
a history of his ministry; but Salmasius declined all 
these offers. In 1649 Charles II. of England induced 
him to write a defence of his father (Defensio regia 
pro Carolo I.), which was answered by Milton’s 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano. (See Milton.) The 
zeal with which Salmasius defended royalty in this 
work offended his republican patrons in Holland, 
and he therefore the more readily accepted the invi- 
tation of Queen Christina to visit Sweden (1650). 
But the climate of Sweden was so unfavourable to 
his health that he returned to Holland the next 
year, and died in 1653 at Spa, whither he had gone 
for his health. Although virulent in controversy, 
•Salmasius was remarkably gentle and kind in private, 
and at home was entirely governed by his wife. The 
most important of his numerous works are his Plini- 
anas Exercitationes in Solinum; his edition of the 
-Scriptores Historiae Augustse; De Mutuo; De Modo 
Usurarum; De Poenore Trapezitico; De Be mili- 
tari Homan orum; De Be Hellenistica; Observationes 
in Jus Atticum et Bomanum; &c. All his works 
'display erudition, but are less remarkable for taste 
or judgment. His learning was aided by a powerful 
memory. Besides the classical and many modem 
languages, he was acquainted ^vith Hebrew, Chal- 
-daic, i^^abic, Persian, Coptic, &:c. 

SALMON, a Teleostean fish, forming, the type 
^f the family Salmonid® (which see), which group is 
in turn included in the sub-order Malacoi-^teri or 
Physostomata, the members of which are j)i Iiuarily 
distinguished iDy possessing ‘ soft ’ or many- jointed fin 
-rays, with the occasional exception of the first rays 
in the dorsal and pectoral fins. A swimming-bladder 
■is invariably present in this sub-order, and communi- 
*cates with the throat by a ductus ‘pneumaticus^ or 
horiiologue of the windpipe in higher forms. The 
•Salmon family is further included in that section 
■of the Malacopteri known as the AhdominaliOf; dis- 
tinguished, as implied by this term, by its members 
•having the ventral fins placed far back on the body, 
•or in other words, abdominal in position. The mem- 
bers of the typical genus Salmo, of which the Salmon 
itself {Salmo Scdar) is the typical species, are distin- 
.guished by the smoothness of the head. Teeth are 
borne on the vomer, on the palatine and maxillary 
bones. The branchiostegal rays are frequently un- 
equal on the two sides. The species of this genus 
inhabit both salt and fresh waters, and the second 
•dorsal fin is of a soft or adipose consistence, and 
without rays. 

The Salmon is not only the typical representative 
of its family, but also ranks foremost among the 
food-fishes of Britain and of other countries. It is 
protected by special legislative acts, and its repro- 
ductive habits and development have been made the 
••subjects of special study by economic ichthyologists. 
Certain questions connected with its development 
have not yet been definitely settled to the satisfaction 
of savants; and whether viewed from a scientific or 
from a pm-ely economical stand-point, this fish at once 
assumes a place in man’s consideration far exceeding I 
m importance that of any other fish, as well as of 


many animals of higher rank in the created scale. 
The salmon generally attains a length of from 3 to 
4 feet, and an average weight of from 12 to 20 or 
30 lbs. It is almost needless, however, to remark 
that these limits both of size and weight are fre- 
quently exceeded. Some specimens have weighed 
60 lbs.; and it is no uncommon event to find salmon 
of 45 or 50 lbs. weight ; whilst Yarrell mentions one 
female fish which was captured in 1821, and weighed 
83 lbs., as exposed in a fishmonger’s shop in London. 
The colours vary greatly throughout life, and at 
different periods of the same season. The typical 
colour of the adult fish is a blackish blue on the 
back and upper part of the head, the beUy being of 
a glittering silvery white lustre, and the sides blend- 
ing above and beneath with the dark and light hues 
respectively. On the body generally, but especially 
near the ‘ lateral line ’ or side mark, a few black 
spots are observable. The male during the breediug 
season displays unusual brilliance of coloration, the 
cheeks being coloured with streaks of bright orange 
colour, and a rich golden tint spreading over the 
body. 

In habits the salmon is a voracious fish, possessing 
teeth on the upper jaw, palate, and vomer or roof of 
the mouth. The lower jaw also possesses teeth; and 
the edges of the tongue are similarly notched or 
toothed. The vomerine teeth fall out or are absorbed 
in the adult fish, and are hence characteristic chiefly 
of the young state. The food consists of anim^ 
matter, and must vary in accordance with the change 
of habitat which the salmon exhibits in passing 
periodically from fresh to salt water, and vice versa. 
In some cases the remains of Sea-urchins or Echini 
have been plentifully found in the stomachs of these 
fishes; whilst there can be little doubt of the large 
proportion of Crustacean life which the Salmon 
absorbs as food. This last remark holds especially 
true of the salmon in its fresh-water habitat ; since 
the multitudinous swarms of lower Ciiistacea found 
in all rivers form an abundant source of nutritive 
supply ready at hand. These fishes are caught by 
the rod, and by means of nets. The highest flight 
of the piscatorial art may be typified in the suc- 
cessful fishing of salmon with the rod and line; these 
fishes, thi'ough their large size and gi-eat strength, 
leading the angler frequently for long distances from 
the original point of capture, and causing him to 
exert all his dexterity to save his tackle and to suc- 
cessfully land the wary prey. The bait or fly most 
frequently used is generally some gaudy glittering 
object denominated a ^salmon-fly;’ these fishes, like 
mackerel and other species, being apparently attracted 
b}’' the lustre and gHtter of the bait, rather than by 
a desire for food. Eor purposes of commercial 
supply salmon are taken in nete of special construc- 
tion and of various forms; the fishings being regu- 
lated by law not only as to their seasons and times, 
but also as to the form and disposition of the ma- 
chines for the capture of the fishes. In former days 
the practice known as ‘ burning the water ’ used to 
be resorted to in the Tweed for the capture of sal- 
mon. This practice consisted in burning torches, 
and of BO luring the fishes towards the glare, when 
they were speared with the * leister ’ — a sharp fork — 
or taken by other means. ‘ Stake-nets ’ supported 
on piles of wood, and extending out into the sea, 
and ‘bag’ or ‘drift nets,’ are the means most fre- 
quently employed in the salmon fishery. Eormerly 
these nets did much harm to the reproductive inte- 
rests and multiplication of these fishes by intercept- 
ing them on their way to spawn, and in this way 
limiting the increase by destroying the fertile 
females. On this subject Mr. Bertram in his Har- 
vest of the Sea says, ‘ These macliines ’ (namely 
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stake and bag nets) * exercised a baneful influence 
on the fishex’ies, and in numerous instances inter- 
cepted about one-half of the salmon of particulai* 
rivers before they could reach their own waters. 
These nets are erected in the tide- ways, not far from 
the shore, and as the fish are coasting along towards 
their owti particular spawning-ground they are inter- 
cepted either in the chambers of the bag-net, or 
in the meshes of the stake-net.’ By wiser legisla- 
tion, however, the salmon fisheries have been, and 
only just in time, placed on grounds more commen- 
surate with the reproductive welfare of these fishes. 
And if the schemes for the purification of rivers could 
only be carried out in their entirety, and manufac- 
tm’ers be wholl}^ prohibited from sending their 
refuse-material into the rivers of our country, we 
might restore the salmon to the place, in point of 
plentifulness and numbers, that it formerly occupied 
among the food-fishes of this land. As it is we must 
be thanlcful for the legislation that prevails; and 
regarding the times to which the fishing of salmon 
is restricted, it may be mentioned in passing, that on 
the Tweed the river is closed for salmon-fishing from 
October 15th to February 15th; while north of the 
Turned the fisheries are closed from September 14th 
to February 1st. 

The development of the salmon, its breeding seasons, 
and its migrations to and from the sea form the chief 
points to which the attention of naturalists and econo- 
mists has been directed, with the view of legislating for 
its welfare in accordance mth the natural laws regu- 
lating its life and e.xistence. The spawn is deposited 
in rivers, in October, November, and December, and 
lies inactive until the succeeding April or Ma}^ when 
the doimant vitality of the egg is exchanged for the 
more visible progress of active development. Above 
100 days are thus required for the development of 
the .yoimg fishes from the eggs, ^vhich are depo- 
sited in a shallow trough or groove excavated in the 
gravelly bed of the river by the stout under jaw of 
the male, which appears to be specially developed at 
the breeding season. Some observers say that both 
sexes participate in the work of excavating this furrow; 
but be that as it may, the eggs are herein deposited 
and fertilized, the process occupying on an average 
about ten days. The salmon thus quits the sea at 
autumn, and ascends rivers for the pm-pose of spawui- 
ing. The ascent may be apparently a matter of much 
difficulty, but all obstacles are overcome by the agihty 
of these fishes, which by their immense leaps at the 
salmon ‘ weirs ’ or cataracts are enabled to successfully 
mount towards the upper sources of the river. , In 
most of the ‘ weirs ’ an ingenious arrangement of stages 
or steps is constructed so as to aid the fishes in their 
ascent of the river steeps. Having spavmed these 
fishes remain during the winter months in the rivers, 
and begin to return to the sea with the floods which 
herald the retummg spring-time. It has been noted 
that the salmon remain in the bracldsh water at 
the estuaries or mouths of these rivers for some 
days both in returning to the sea and before ascend- 
ing the rivers, this habit apparently having for its 
object their more gradual initiation into the salt 
water or fresh water, as the case maj’’ be, and the 
avoidance of a sudden change of habitat. During 
this interval also the marine parasites infesting these 
fishes, in the case of the migration from the sea to 
the rivers, are killed by immersion in the fresh water; 
whilst the fresh water parasites which attach them- 
selves to the salmon during their river sojourn are in 
lilce manner killed by the succeeding migration from 
the river to the sea. 

It has been alleged that salmon invariably return 
to the rivers in which they were spa^vned;. and although 
the statement must be received with some reservation 


it is nevertheless borne out or rendered feasible by the 
investigation of certain cases of migration. The influ- 
ence of habit may be as powerful in this instance aa 
in any other, and the statement may be accepted 
therefore as expressive of a general tmth, without 
tying one to its universal or special applications. In 
their fresh- water sojourn the salmon become lean, and 
fall off in condition; and it has been asserted that 
their stomachs at this period contain no food. This 
is probably an erroneous view, and besides being 
unlikely from a priori and reasonable suppositions, 
we might argue that feeding, as these forms do, on 
minute Entomostraca, nnd other lower Crustaceans, 
their fresh-water food is of such a kind that it would 
be hardly, if at all, perceptible, on a rough examina- 
tion of their stomachs. 

Quickening into active developmental life in the 
April or May succeeding the deposition of the salmon 
ova the young fry are duly born. The eggs deposited 
early in the autumn, when the temperatiue is high, 
develop at an earlier date than those deposited later 
on. A difference of fifty days has thus been observed 
between the birth of fry from eggs deposited in Sep- 
tember and those deposited in December of the same 
year, the September ova ripening in ninety and the 
December ones in 140 da^^s. Eggs have been ripened 
at Huningue in sixty days, and in Stormontfield ponds 
(see PiscicuLTUKE) in 120 days, che usual time for 
hatching requii-ed in the Scotch rivers being about 
130 days, or between four and five months. For 
about a month after its birth the young salmon is 
nourished by means of the umbilical vesicle or bag, 
and averages about inch in length. In about fifty 
days it has assumed the likeness of the parent fish, and 
the yolk-bag has disappeared. The young salmon is 
weak and timid at this period, and hovers about its 
birth-place, finding a shelter imder the stones that 
fringe the border's and the least disturbed and least 
actively lamning parts of the stream. It now ap- 
proaches the first definite or parr stage of its exist- 
ence, and begins to be marked by transverse bars 
of dark colour. At the age of two years or a little 
more the parr condition is exchanged for that of 
smolts, and the young fishes are then supposed to leave 
the river and to make their first migration to salt 
water. It has been noted that, of an entire hatching, 
about one-half of the fry may come to maturity as 
‘ parr in about twelve months after birth, the other half 
delaying their change until the expiry of the two 
years, as above described. Such an anomaly presents 
us with the feature of some members of a brood 
being simply small parr, whilst at the same period 
other members may be grilse, and may thus weigh 
4 lbs. Each succeeding migration to and from the 
sea will of course increase the weight of these forward 
members of the brood. No explanation has as yet 
been offered of these facts, which, as here stated, have 
been duly proved beyond possibility of a doubt. The 
smolt, it may be observed, differs from the paru in pos- 
sessing a covering of bright silvery scales instead of the 
banded marldngs of the parr, ffithough these latter 
maildngs may be seen to exist beneath the brighter 
scales. The belly in the parr is of a diaphanous blue 
colour; and whilst in the parr condition the young 
salmon are unable to Kve in salt water. The smolt 
betaking itself thus to the sea for the first time grows 
rajridly on the more liberal dietary afforded by. the 
ocean, and reappears its native river in a wonder- 
fully altered aspect Leaving its native river as a 
fish averaging aboru 6 or 8 inches in length the smolt 
may retur*n in apout two months to fresh water in 
the form of a gi-dse weighing from 3 to 4 lbs. ; or after 
a sea life of six months it may attain as a grilse a 
weight of 10 or 12 lbs. 

In the grilse stage, or salmon peal, as it is sometimes 
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termed, the fish is capable of depositing eggs. After 
this labour, performed as before in the rivers to which 
it ascends, the grilse again seeks the sea. And after 
its second stay in the ocean it returns after a t%vo 
months’ absence as the adult salmon,' weighing from 
10 to 12 lbs. To test the increase of weight in the 
grilse and salmon states the late Duke of Athole 
caused a salmon caught on 1st March, 1825, in the 
Tay 40 miles distant from the sea, to be marked 
just after it had spawned or become a 'kelt,’ as such 
fishes are termed. It then w’eighed 10 lbs. This 
same fish was again caught five weeks and two 
days afterwards, when it had been to the ocean, and 
it v/as found that it weighed no less than 21^ lbs. 
‘ICelts,’ or sabnon which have spawned, are in bad 
condition, the flesh being white and ill-smeUing; but 
notwithstanding these properties, and the existence 
of laws forbidding the capture of kelts, quantities of 
these fishes are cauglit by poachers in many rivers, 
being then often cured by drying, or, as it is called, 

‘ kippering ’. 

A hot coiitrovers}'- has from time to time, raged 
respecting the identity of parr and smolts \vith the 
young of salmon, and the question cannot even now 
be regarded as being definitely or absolutely settled 
either way. As the male parr possesses fully de- 
veloped * milt ’ or soft roe it has been argued that this 
full development of the reproductive s^^stem betokens 
an adult foim and not an immature stage. The female 
paiT, however, does not possess a similar development 
of the ovaries or spawn; and besides, the male salmon 
in a very young state, weighing only about 1 J oz., may 
have fully developed milt, and be capable of fertil- 
izing the eggs of the adult female. Extraordinary 
precocity in sexual development on the part of the 
developing males is, in short, no argument against 
the nature and relations of these males as compared 
with the adult salmon. The question, ‘Are parr 
the young of the sahnon ? ’ may be answered, if it is 
to be answered at all, most safely and reasonably, 
in the affirmative. It has been similarly asserted 
that giilse are not the young salmon, the objection 
to considering the grilse in this light chiefly aiising 
from the fact of its exceedingly rapid gi’owth — an 
objection which experiments conducted after the 
fashion of the late Duke of Athole’ s observations, 
already detailed, would seem to finally dispose of. 
Grilse are unfortunately frequently IdUed during 
their return journey to the rivers or before that 
return, when they are ready to spawn, this slaughter 
depriving us of the means whereby a vast increase 
in the numbers of salmon might take place. 

The fertility of the sahnon is very great. It has 
been calculated that over 150,000,000 of sahnon ova 
are annually deposited in the Tay alone, and of these 
only about a third, or 50,000,000, come to life and 
attain the parr stage, whilst of these parrs only 
20,000,000 become smolts; and in time only 100,000, 
remain as perfect sahnon, of which 70,000 are caught 
and 30,000 left for breeding purposes. If a salmon 
produce 17,000 ova, only 800 of these, according to 
Sir Humphry Davy, -will come to maturity. Each 
female yields about 1000 eggs for every pound of her 
weight, on a rough estimate; and vast numbers of 
eggs fall a prey to the voracious trout and to other 
fishes as well as , to the sahnon themselves. 

The chief British sahnon fisheries are those of the 
Tweed, Tay, ISTorth Esk, Spey, Severn, and some of 
the Irish rivers; there are important fisheries in the 
rivers of Norway, the Bhine, and other European 
waters; whilst on the American coasts fisheries of 
sahnon have also been established. The Tay fisheries 
yield a gross annual revenue of about £17,000. The 
Spey mouth fishings on the Spey are worth about 
£12,000 per annum. The price of early salmon per 
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pound averages from 2s. or 2s. 6c2., whilst later on, it 
sillies to Is. or Is. 3d 

The flesh of the salmon when fresh is of a bright 
orange colour, and, as already remarked, is of highest 
flavour when taken from the sea feeding. It must 
be eaten in the fresh state to insure its dehcacy; and 
the sahnon of the New "World are largely imported 
in the form of preserved provisions into this country 
in a fresh state and at a very moderate price. 

A few sentences may be devoted to the allies of 
the Salmon. The Salmon Trout (Salmo triitta) is 
a British species of Salmonidce, which, lilve the 
Salmon, migrates alternately to the rivers and sea. 
Another species of Salmon {S. Rossii) is found in 
the Arctic Sea, and chiefly on the American coasts, 
at the estuaries of rivers. In form this fish is more 
slender than the Common Salmon, and its under jaw 
is elongated and projecting, whilst the scales are 
of small size and detached from each other. The 
sides are marked with crimson spots. The Common 
Trout {S. fario), found in most of the lakes and rivers 
of Europe, is an allied species to the Salmon. It is 
of a yellowdsh brown colour on the upper parts, and is 
speclded -vdth dark red and carmine spots along the 
sides and lateral line. Yarious varieties of Trout 
(for example, Lochleven Trout) occur in different 
waters. The Bull or Gray Trout {S. eHox) is 
another familiar member of the Salmonidse, and 
is found in the Tweed and other rivers. See also 
Trout. See the figure at Ichthyology, PI. III. 

In a fossil state the Salmonidse first appear in any 
quantity in the Post-Tertiary deposits, although 
remains of these forms occur sparsely in formations 
of older age. The genus OsmeroideSj regarded by 
some authorities as belonging to the Salmonidse, 
occurs first in the Cretaceous rocks. See also 
Ichthyology, Pisciculture, &c. 

SALMON FISHING, Law op. See Poaohihg. 

SALMONIDA5, a family of Teleostean fishes, 
belonging to the subdivision Malacopteri of that 
order. To this family belong the various species of 
the well-known salmon genus {Salmo ; see Salmon), 
the Trout {S. Fario), the Char {S. salvelinns), the 
Grayling {Thymallus vulgaris) ^ the Smelt {Osmerus 
eperlanv^), &c. The Sahnonids are abdominal Mal- 
acopteri, in that their ventral fins are placed back- 
wards on the belly. The fin-rays are soft, as in all 
malacopterous fishes, with the occasional exception 
of the first ray in the dorsal fin. In the Salmonidse 
a second dorsal fin of a soft or adipose natm-e is 
present, this appendage possessing no rays. The 
maxillary bone assists in forming the biting edge of 
the upper jaw. An air-bladder is invariably pre- 
sent. Tlie scales are of the cycloid character; and 
the pyloric extremity of the stomach is provided 
■vvdth numerous caccaJ. or pocket-like appendages. 
The ovaries are somewhat peculiar in disposition in 
the Salmonidae, in that they are closed sacs unpro- 
vided with oviducts or efferent canals. The ova 
accordingly escape from the ovaria simply into the 
cavity of the abdomen, and pass outwards through 
a small opening or ‘ pore ’ placed near to the anus or 
vent. Allied to the Salmonidae, and included in that 
family itseK by some authors, are two small groups 
or genera — the Scopelidae and Serrasalmidce, the 
members of the former group occur in the Mediter- 
ranean and tropical seas; the latter group being 
represented in the rivers of South America. 

SALONICA (ancient, Thessalonica; Turkish, /Sofo- 
niki)j a large seaport city of Turkey in Europe, on a 
gulf of the same name, 315 miles w.s.w. of Constan- 
tinople. It has a magnificent appearance from the sea, 
being placed on the acclivity of a steep lull, which rises 
from' the north-eastern extremity of the gulf. It is 
surrounded by lofty stone walls about 5 miles in ch’cuit, 
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•which ascend from the sea in a triangular form, and is j 
surmounted by a fortress with seven towers. Domes 
and minarets are numerous, and, being environed as 
usual by cypresses, add to the imposing appearance 
of the city. By means of aqueducts water is brought 
from the hills for the supply of the city. The 
bazaars are extensive and well supplied. The town 
is rich in Byzantine churches that have been con- 
verted into mosques. The mosque of St. Sophia is 
a beautiful structure, similar to but on a smaller scale 
than that at Constantinople. This fine building was 
seriously damaged by fire in 1890, the city having 
suffered severely from a great conflagration on this 
occasion. The church or mosque of St. George is a 
circular building 79 feet in diameter internally with 
walls 20 feet thick, ornamented by early Christian 
mosaics dating from about 400 a.d. That of St. 
Demetrius is anothei noble building, with a specially 
■fine interior divided into a nave and double side 
aisles. O.'here are other large mosques, besides Greek 
churches and Jewish synagogues. Among the anti- 
quities of the city is the triumphal arch of Constan- 
tine (now much dilapidated). The trade of the place 
is very considerable, and has increased since the con- 
struction of the railway connecting it with the 
Servian and other railways of Eastern Europe. A 
line is also being constructed to Monastir in Mace- 
donia, and is expected to open up a rich tract of 
country. The principal exports consist of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, silk cocoons, opium, wine and brandy, 
skins, antimony, timber, and wool; the imports of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, flour, coals, iron and iron goods, 
petroleum, salt, rice, glass, &c. . Great Britain has a 
greater share of the trade than any other country, the 
others next in importance being Italy, France, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey. The value of exports in 
1900 was £1,220,575 ; of imports, £2,553,451. The 
vessels at Salonica lie at anchor before the town. 
Pop. nearly 120,000, of whom a large number are 
Jews and Greeks. The town has an interesting his- 
tory. The gulf of Salonica (anciently, TherTrums 
Sinus) is a large arm of the HSgean Sea, between the 
peninsula of Chalcidice and the coast of Thessaly. 
It is about 85 miles long from south-east to north- 
west, with an average breadth of about 36 miles. 
SALOP, County of. See Shropshire. 

SALE A, a genus -of free-s\vimming Ascidiaus or 
Tunicata, forming the representative example of 
the family Salpidje. These animals are unlike the 
commoner members of the ‘ Sea-squirt ’ or Ascidian 
class in that they are free and oceanic in habits, 
being found floating in tropical seas; and they further 
present a peculiarity in their organization, in that 
they are met with in two distinct forms, in one state 
being single or solitary organisms, and in the other 
state forming aggregated or compound collections, 
the so-called ‘ Salpa-chains.’ To the phenomena, in 
virtue of which this alternation of the solitary with 
the compound Salpas takes place, Chamisso gave the 
name of ‘alternation of generations.’ The Solitary 
Salpa thus produces (by a process of budding or 
gemmation)^ from a process termed the stolon^ a long 
chain of aggregated embryos, which become the 
Salpa-chain. The individuals of this compound chain 
have the power of producing, by means of true eggs 
and by a process of true sexual reproduction, new 
individuals, the latter, however, being invariably 
solitary Salpse. Thus, to use the familiar illustration 
of Chamisso, the Salpa progeny never resembles its 
parent, but always appears in the likeness of its grand- 
parent. The compound forms thus produce single 
Salpse, whilst the single forms in their turn give 
birth to compound chains, each generation ‘ alternat- 
ing,’ as it were, with the next The entire process, 
however, is not so much one of an alternation of 


generations as of a process of budding (seen in the 
solitary forms), alternating with true reproduction 
by means of eggs (seen in the Chain Salpse). The 
Solitary Salpa has no power of increasing save by 
budding; and the individuals of the Chain Salpa 
have, on the other hand, no power of reproduction 
save by means of ova or eggs. 

Each single Salpa exhibits the essential structure 
which is found throughout the class of Tunicata. (See 
Mollusca. ) Each Salpa is of oval or quadrate form, 
the body presenting an aperture at either extremity. 
Locomotion appears to be effected by the expulsion 
of water from the anterior aperture, and the Salpa- 
chains thus swim freely and swiftly over the surface 
of the ocean. The organs of the body occupy a 
comparatively small space within the body-cavity. 
Salpa maxima is the most familiar species, and the 
Chain Salpm are met with very frequently in the 
Mediterranean Sea. They also occur, but more 
rarely, off the British coasts, and exhibit the pheno- 
menon known by the name of phosphoresence (which 
see) or animal luminosity. 

SALSAEY (Tragopogon porrifolius) belongs to 
the natural order Compositte, and is alKed to the 
endive and dandelion. The root is long, white, 
tapering, and fleshy ; the stems 2 or 3 feet high, 
striated, hollow, and branching ; the leaves are 
alternate, embracing the stem, narrow, and long; 
the flowers are solitary and terminal; the involucre 
or common calyx consists of several lanceolate leaflets, 
much longer than the corollas; the corollas are violet 
purple. It grows wild in the south of Europe. The 
roots form a light and wholesome aliment. Many 
prefer the root of the Scorzonera Hispanica^ a plant 
somewhat resembling the salsafy, but with yellow 
flowers. The root of this last is carrot-shaped, about 
as thick as one’s finger. 

SALSETTE, an island off the western coast of 
Hindustan, and so near that on which the town of 
Bombay stands that it has since 1805 been connected 
with it by a causeway ; length, north to south, 18 miles; 
medium breadth, about 11 miles. The surface is well 
diversified, presenting an alternation of rocky hills, 
covered to their tops with underwood, and valleys, 
partl}^ fertile and well cultivated, particularly in the 
south, but more frequently covered with groves of 
mangoes, palms, and various timber- trees. Among the 
jungle the tara-palm Ojud cocoa-nut grow spontanea 
ously. The principal crops are rice, indigo, cotton, 
flax, and hemp. Game is very abundant. Great 
numbers of monkeys frequent the jungle. Much 
grass is sent to Bombay. The early colonization 
and 'prosperity of the island are indicated by a number 
of remarkable antiquities, among which are a great 
number of caverns artificially excavated in the roclis. 
One of these is a Buddhist temple, with two gigantic 
figures of Buddha, about 20 feet high, one on each 
side of the vestibule. The Portuguese, who long 
possessed the island, and converted great numbers 
of the native Hindus, transformed the temple into 
a Christian church. They were dispossessed about 
1750 by the Mahrattas, who in their turn were 
driven out by the British in 1773. It is traversed 
by two lines of railway continued from the mainland 
into Bombay island. The pop. is about 120,000. 

‘ SALT, in chemistry. To write the history of the 
word salt would be almost equivalent to writing the 
history of chemical science, for as the science has 
developed so has the meaning given to this word 
been altered. In the early days of chemistry salt 
seems to have meant the solid substance obtained 
by evaporating sea -water, and this meaning is in 
keeping ^vith the use of the word hals • in Greek, 
this word in the feminine being used to designate 
the sea, and in the masculine the substance ob' 
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fcained from sea-water by evaporation. From the 
easy solubility of the body to which the name of 
*salt’ was originally applied, the idea of solubility 
in general was derived, and all substances possessed 
in a somewhat marked degree of this property were 
termed salts. But common salt was possessed of 
another well-marked property besides that just men- 
tioned; it had a characteristic taste; and so the pro- 
perty of affecting the sense of taste was gradually 
added to that of solubility as a distinguishing feature 
of those substances to which the name of ‘salt’ was 
given. The principles which guided the application 
of the name ‘salt’ were thus founded more upon the 
properties than upon the foxrmation of the substances 
so named. In the year 1744 a French chemist, Bonelle, 
adopted as the basis of a general theory of salts the 
relations which existed between the different classes 
of substances called acids and alkalies and those sub- 
stances jxroduced by the union of these. These rela- 
tions had been partially recognized before Bonelle’s 
time, but by him they were brought into prominence. 
Lavoisier developed these views; and as his school 
regarded all acids as oxidized compounds, and as all 
bases were also laioNvn to contain oxygen, a salt came 
to be regarded as a substance produced by the union 
of an electro-negative oxide (an acid) -with an electro- 
positive oxide (a base). But the researches of Sir Hum- 
phry Lavy rendered it very probable that common 
salt — the type of all these other so-called salts — was 
a compound of two elementary substances, sodium 
and chlorine, and that it contained no oxygen. Either 
the name salt must be denied to this substane — ^the 
original prototype, or it must be viewed as containing 
oxygen. The latter view was generally adopted by 
the holders of the Lavoisierian theory. Chlorine 
was, by this school, looked on as a compoxmd sub- 
stance, into the constitution of which oxygen entered. 
The discovery by Faraday of three chlorides of car- 
bon led Berzelius, the great leader of the school which 
doubted the existence of non- oxygenated salts, to 
change his views, and to admit that true salts might 
exist which contained no oxygen, and that common 
salt, sodium cliloride, was one of those. Thus the 
way was cleared for the recognition in the family of 
salts of many members which had long been excluded 
therefrom. 

It is difficult to define the meaning of the term 
salt as it is used by modem chemists. In its widest 
sense all chemical substances, even the elements, may 
be classed as salts; the leading idea seems to be that 
a salt shall be a body which is very readily capable 
of undergoing double decomposition — that is, a body 
which, when brought into contact with another, ex- 
changes some of its elementary constituents for those 
of the other body. Such exchanges take place most 
readily between substances when in solution, but inas- 
much as the products of such exchanges are often 
themselves insoluble, the name of salt is extended to 
those insoluble substances which are produced by the 
double decomposition of soluble bodies. As acids are 
defined to be bodies containing hydi’ogen, a definite 
amount of which is replaceable by metals when the 
bodies are brought into contact with metals, metallic 
oxides, or hydroxides; so salts may perhaps be defined, 
or at any rate described, as bodies formed by the 
replacement of the hydrogen of acids by metals or by 
atomic groups acting as metals. 

SALT, CoMsroN, is chemically the chloride of 
sodium (see Soda). It is very abundant in nature. 
It is also in very great demand for human consumption, 
and it has, on the ground of its universal consump- 
tion, been a favourite object of taxation and mon- 
opoly by governments. These circumstances deter- 
mine the leading conditions of the commerce in salt. 
Its .diffusion makes it almost everywhere a natural 


object of home production, and its exportation would 
be comparatively rare were there not great differences 
in the mercantile habits and development of different 
peoples. A more advanced industrial economy on 
the one side may make one country an exporting 
and another an importing one, but besides the 
general development of industry there are accidental 
circumstances which always more or less influence the 
development of particular trades, so that this cannot 
of itself be taken as an accurate test of the industrial 
condition of any country. Taxation and monopoly 
also interfere in many cases to prevent the gro^vth 
of the trade. The consumption of salt varies much 
in different countries. According to Mulhall it was 
in Britain in 1891, 62 lbs. per annum for each indi- 
vidual; in France, 36 lbs.; in Austria, IS lbs.; in 
India, 12 lbs.; and in the TJnited States, 48 lbs. 

The great soxirce of supply of salt is the ocean, 
but others are very abundant. The ocean has itself 
doubtless derived its supply of salt from the salines 
deposited in the earth, either directly or through its 
numerous streams and tributaries. The same cause 
is still in operation to increase the saltness of the 
sea, which, as it loses bulk by evaporation, deposits 
the redundant salt which it slowly accumulates on 
its own beds. To this cause is also due the formation 
of salt lakes. Salt-springs, produced by ^vater pass- 
ing over saline deposits, are another abundant source 
of supply; and the remaining source is the deposits 
themselves, w’-hich are wdely diffused, sometimes 
on the smlace, sometimes at greater or less depths, 
being found in almost every geological series. 

Bock-salt is found in great abundance in Cheshire 
and Worcekershire, where also milt-springs furnish 
a large supply. The whole of the Permian group 
in Bussia is impregnated vdth salt, and the extensive 
salt-lakes in the government of Astralchan are sup- 
plied by streams passing over salt plains, or springs 
passing through salt deposits in that and neighbomr- 
ing provinces. The Ciimea is also richly stored 
■with salt, which impregnates the soil. From Galicia 
on both sides of the Carpathians a salt region extends 
through Hungary and Transylvania into Walachia 
and Moldavia. Most of the provinces of Prussia are 
well supplied with salt, and Venice has extensive salt 
lagoons. In Catalonia there is one of the most remark- 
able of salt-mines. It consists of a hill 328 feet 
high, and embracing an area of three-fourths of a 
square mile, four-fifths of which consists of salt, 
its other constituents being clay and gypsum. The 
finest quality of salt is found here in considerable 
masses quite pure. The supply in the other continents 
is equally abundant. The plains of Siberia and Tartary 
are covered with salt incrustations. The basin of the 
Indus and other parts of India also possess extensive 
salt plains. In China salt-wells of great depth 
abound. The Desert of Sahara and the salt-water 
lakes of Central and Southern Africa afford inex- 
haustible supplies. The salt-lakes of the American 
Pampas extend from St. Julian in Patagonia to 
Chaco in the Argentine Bepublic. These lakes, 
which are very shallow, dry up altogether during 
the hot season, leaving the salt deposited in great 
cubes of a snow-white appearance over the plains. 
Patagonian salt, which is ver}^ pure, forms a con- 
siderable article of export. Chili, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and the West India Islands have also 
extensive supplies, British Guiana exports salt, 
and nearl}'’ all the states of the American Union 
have large natural suppHes. 

The finest salt is manufactured from sea-water, 
and is pinduced along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
seaboards of Europe. France, Spain, and Portugal 
are the chief producing countries. It is made chiefly 
by natural drying in shallow reservoirs, or by boil- 
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ing. From the slowness of the evaporation, sun-dried 
salt is the purest. In the government of Arduingel 
a strong brine is first made by freezing out the fresh 
water ; the 25rocess of extraction is then completed 
by boiling. The greater part of the iNIediterraneaii 
coast is more favourable for drying, and the most 
important French manufactures are in the lagoons 
and islets of the Mediterranean. A considerable 
quantit}' of salt used to be sent from France to Eng- 
land, but Britain now produces far more salt than 
she requires. Salt was formerly an extensive jiro- 
duct ill the lagoons of Venice, and the trade, which had 
declined, was revived on a large scale by Napoleon I. 
The salt-mines of Wielicza in Galicia were worked 
as earl}'- as the twelfth century, and formed an im- 
portant source of revenue to the Polish kings. Aus- 
tria exports salt largely, and Prussia, though with 
ample natural supplies, imports it. Russia with its 
vast supplies has always been an importing country, 
yet there are extensive salt-works on Lake Elton 
in the government of Astrakhan, in the governments 
of Perm and Vologda, and in the Crimea. 

England has long been an imjiortant salt-produc- 
ing country. The chief seats of the manufacture 
are the counties of Cheshire and Worcestershire. 
In the former, which yields the great bullv of the 
production, the district in which the chief supjily is 
found is the basin of the Weaver, the central points 
being AVinsford and Northwich. Here the supply 
seems inexhaustible. It is derived both from sj^rings 
and mines. At Northwich the deimsit extends to a 
breadth of three-fourths of a mile, under gypsiferous 
clays and marls of a depth of 120 feet to a depth of 
60 to 90 feet, and after a bed of 30 to 40 feet of 
indurated clay there is a lower bed of rock-salt to a 
depth of 100 feet. Salt-springs, which are pumped 
up from the lower bed, are at present the chief 
source of supply. The rock-salt is pinlfied by dis- 
solving it in sea-water and evaporating in shallow 
pans by natural or artificial heat. AVeak brines are 
strengtliened by raising them into elevated .reser- 
voirs, and causing them to trickle down over long 
layers of brushwood on an inclined plain exposed to 
the sun and wind. Salt was formerly made in Scot- 
land from sea-water, but since the removal of the 
duty the manufacture has been nearly abandoned. 
Ireland still produces small quantities of salt. In 
British India the manufacture of salt has greatly de- 
clined since the admission of British salt. In 1901 
the > export of salt from Great Britain amounted to 
a total of 617,203 tons, the value being £509,140. 
India and the United States are the largest con- 
sumers of British salt- It is estimated that in 
Britain upwards of 1,000,000 tons are used for 
home consumption, the total production being about 
2,000,000 tons per annum. The total quantit}’- of 
salt produced in the United States in 1900 was 
estimated at about 2,608,668 tons. The chief salt- 
producing states are Michigan (Avith about half of i 
the total production). New York, Virginia, AA^est 
Virginia, and Ohio. Salt is used as a glaze for coarse 
pottery, for giving hardness to soaps, and for im- 
proving the clearness of glass. It is also the source 
of soda and chlorine, and is thus of immense indus- 
trial importance. 

Salt Avas subject to a duty in ancient Rome, and 
this example has been generally folio Aved in modern ' 
states. One of the most oi^pressNe of the salt-taxes 
in modern Europe Avas the French gabdle. (See. 
Gabelle.) In Great Britain salt-duties Avere im- 
posed in the reign of AATlliam III. In 1798 the tax 
amounted to 5.5. j^er bushel, but during the protracted 
struggle AAuth France it AA^as raised to 15s. per bushel, 
or thirty times the cost of production. It wn.s 
abolished in 1823; but in several countries (as Austria, 


Italy, India) salt is still an article from Avhich a. con- 
siderable public revenue is derived. 

SALTA, a province and toAvn of the Argentine 
Rejjublic. The province, Avhich is the frontier one to 
the north, extends from lat. 26° s. nortliAvards to the 
confines of Bolivia, and consists of lofty mountain 
ranges, fertile valleys, and tracts covered Avith Avood 
or pasture; Avith a climate vaiying from tropical 
heat in the eastern part of the province to intense 
cold in the mountain districts on the Avest. The 
principal rivers are the A^ermejo and the Salado. It 
3delds Avheat, maize, indigo, cotton, and sugar; and 
the vine to a certain extent is cultivated, and some 
trade is carried on in mules. Pop. (1900), 131,938. 
— The toAvn is about 800 miles nortli-Avest of Buenos 
Ayres, at the bottom of a marshy valley, liable to 
occasional inundations, has a neat appearance, pos- 
sesses a cathedral and several churches, but is un- 
health}^ Pop. 17,500. 

SiVUTASH, an ancient corporate toAvn and port 
of England and parliamentaiy borough (till 1832) in 
CoriiAvall, on the Tamar, Avhich is crossed by a fine 
railAvay" bridge, 3 miles n.ay. of UevoniDort. Po}). 
(1891), 2745; (1901), 3357. 

SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, a toAAm of York- 
shire, North Riding, 4 miles east of Redcar, Avhich 
has recently risen into rej^utation as a Avatering- 
place. It is delightfully situated upon lofty cliffs 
facing the German Ocean, and overlooking a little 
ba}’’ Avhich extends to Redcar. It combines the 
charms of maritime and inland scenery, in the latter 
of Avhich the surrounding countiy is rich. A deep 
glen, extending from the sands into the niainland, 
is profusely Avooded, and is traversed by a rivulet 
of clear Avater. It is crossed by a light iron girder - 
bridge just before it opens out to the sea; From the 
parapet of the bridge, Avhich is 130 feet high and 
2100 feet long, a fine vieAV of the ocean and of the 
scenery of the Cleveland Hills is obtained. There 
is also a promenade pier stretching 1500 feet into 
the sea. Pop. (1891), 2232; (1901), 2578. . 

SALTCOATS, a toAvn of Scotland, on the Firth 
of Clyde, in the county of Ayr, 29 miles south-AA^est 
of GlasgOAA^, Avith Avhich it is connected by rail. The 
older portion of the toAAm is irregularly built, but 
many fine villas and cottages have been recently 
erected. The chief industrial concerns are coal- 
mines, iron-foundries, and dynamite Avorks. Poj). 
(1891), 5895; (1901), 8121. 

SALTILLO, a toAvn of Mexico, capital of the 
state of Coahuila, at the foot of a hill in a fertile 
district on the left bank of the Tigre, near the fron- 
tiers of Nuevo Leon, 470 miles k.n.w. of Mexico.. It 
is a Avell-built handsome toAvn, and has extensive 
manufactures of Avoollen blankets and scrapes or 
l)onchos. Poj). (1895), 26,801. 

SALTING. See Pbesebved Peoausions. 

SALT LAKE, Geeat. See Geeat Salt Lake. 

SALT-LAKE CITY, the capital of Utah, United 
States, on the Jordan, Avhich enters Great Salt Lake 
about 10 miles beloAv it. It stands at the base of the 
Wah-satch Mountains, more than 4000 feet above sea- 
level, and consists of spacious, regular streets lighted 
b}" gas and electricity and many of them traversed by 
tramAvays. It is the head-quarters of the Mormons, 
and Avas founded in 1847 by Brigham Young, the 
successor of Joe Smith. There are a great Mormon 
temple, tabernacle, and assembly hall ; a university, 
a cathedral, mining institute, hospital, theatres, &c. 
Pop. (1880), 20.768; (1890), 44,843; (1900), 53,531. 

SALTPETRE. See Potassium. 

SALTS, Saielling, a preparation of carbonate of 
ammonia Avith some agreeable scent, as lavender or 
bergamot, used by ladies as a stimulant and restor- 
ative in fits of faintness. 
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SALUTE, Aemt and N:avYj the firing off of guns 
in honour of any person of rank or distinction, or 
on any occasion of state. A ro^^al salute is twenty- 
one guns. 

SALUZZO, a town of Northern Italy, capital of 
the district of same name, in the province of Cuneo, 
30 miles south by west of Turin, partly on a hill, and 
partl}^ in a plain between the Eo and the Yaraita. It 
is the see of a bishop, and has a large and handsome 
cathedral, erected in the fifteenth century, and the 
former residence of the Marquises of Saluzzo, now 
converted into a house of correction. Pop. 9796. 
SALYADOE. See S/VN Salvadoe. 

SALYAGE, a recompense allowed by law for the 
saving of a ship or goods from loss at sea, whether 
the loss be by shipwreck or other means. 

SALYATTON AEMY, The, a religious society 
originated by William Booth, in the east end of 
London, in 1865, and Imown as The Christian Mis- 
sion until 1878, when the present name was adopted,, 
its object being to bring religious and moral influences 
to bear on the lowest classes and such as were un- 
cared for by any religious agency. jMr. Booth’s chief 
helper at first was his devoted wife; the converts 
were employed in extending the operations of the 
mission, and its numbers soon increased. Beginning 
in a tent, then occupying a dancing saloon, making 
use of cellar, or shed, or railway arch, or old factory, 
the work spread with great rapidity. People disused 
to church or chapel eagerly heard and embraced the 
gospel wken presented to them in an unconventional 
form; many thousands of the worst characters were 
reclaimed from vicious lives; and the movement has 
now extended into a great many foreign countries 
and colonies, so that in 1900 there were 6822 ‘corps’ 
and outposts, in fort^^-seven different countries, 109 
h'omes for fallen women, 139 slum posts, 157 shelters 
and cheap-food depots for the homeless, 77 work- 
shops and factories, 25 labour bureaux, 13 farms, 
&c. ■ The number of officers and local officers was 
58,059. The principles of the army are the doc- 
trines commonly accepted among Evangelical Chris- 
tians, and agree in the main with the teaching of 
John Wesley, emphasizing such points as prompt re- 
pentance, immediate acceptance of God’s mercy in 
Christ, justification solely through the death of Jesus 
Christ and by faith, regeneration b}^ the Hol}^ Spirit, 
and a full salvation from all sin with perfect love to 
each other, to the churches, and to all men. Their 
methods are avowedly unconventional, and consist in 
processions of uniformed men and women soldiers, 
led by bands of music, and singing salvation songs 
along the streets; open-air services; meetings in the 
halls or b?A:racks, where all stiffness or formality is 
avoided, and short addresses, prayers, &c., are inter- 
spersed with choruses. The officers are drawn from 
the ranks, as many women as men, in many cases 
more remarkable for their earnestness than for edu- 
cation or refinement. They have no guaranteed 
salary, but receive an allowance deemed sufficient to 
maintain them and no more. The dark blue uniform 
is worn by officers and soldiers, except in heathen 
countries, when a dress more in keeping with the 
habits of the people is usually adopted, it attracts 
attention, is regarded as a safeguard against worldly 
fashion, and if it sometimes provokes abuse it as fre- 
quently conciliates respect. The government of the 
army is military in form, at its head being Mr. Booth, 
the ‘ General,’ under whose control are all the opera- 
tions of the army throughout the world, and all 
members must conform to the regulations laid down. 
The poorest of the community form the principal 
sjihere of the army’s efforts, and it is their benefit 
and convenience that is largely considered in all the 
arrangement and conduct of the organization. In 


the worst and lowest slums of English and American 
cities female officers constantly reside, visit, nurse, 
and impart religious teaching. There are rescue homes 
for fallen women, depots for cheap food, and shelters 
for outcasts, open day and night, in London. Every 
Salvationist is an abstainer, and the army is thus 
the largest temperance association in the world. It 
is also a great missionary society. Its policy is to 
adapt itself to each countr}^ to adopt the dress and 
usages of the natives, and to support the work bj'' the 
offerings of the people themselves. The War Cry is 
the official organ of the army in the United Kingdom, 
and the Young Soldier is its children’s paper. There 
are one or two monthlies — ^AU the World, and the 
Deliverer. Abroad there are separate issues of the 
War Cry in various languages, the official organs of 
their respective countries. There is a considerable 
salvation army literature. Among the most impor- 
tant books are those published by the General and 
Mrs. Booth on various practical subjects. One of 
these published in 1890, and entitled In Darkest 
England and the Way Out, led to the raising of a 
fund of over £100,000 for the benevolent objects d 
Mr. Booth. There were 500,000 ‘soldiers’ in 1895. 

SALYATOE EOSA. See Eosa. 

SALZBURG, a city of Austria, on the Salza 
63 miles south-east of Munich, the capital of the 
duchy or province of the same name. It is partly 
walled and has several handsome squares and streets, 
ornamental grounds, park, and river promenades. 
The chief edifice is the cathedral, more remarkable 
for solidity than elegance. Other buildings are the 
archbishop’s palace (now belonging to the town), 
imperial palace, exchange, and museum. There is. a 
theological college, and other high-class educational 
institutions. Salzburg was the birthplace of Mozart. 
Pop. (1900), 32,934. The most striking feature of 
the place is its romantic situation amidst lofty moun- 
tains. — The duchy or crownland of Salzburg, area 
27 67 square miles, is a rugged mountainous country, 
intersected by numerous vaUeys, of which that of 
the Salza is the principal. These valleys are chiefly 
pastoral, but in many of them much corn and fruit 
are raised. Wood is abundant, .and the minerals, 
v/hich are very valuable, include gold, silver, lead, 
copper, cobalt, iron, salt, and marble. Pop. (1880), 
163,566; (1890), 173,510; (1900), 193,247. 

SALZKAjMMEEGUT, a district in Upper Aus- 
tria, in the south-east corner between Salzburg and 
Styria. It is alpine throughout, is watered by the 
Traun, contains the beautiful Lakes of Traun and 
Hallstiidt, and from its ivild and romantic character 
has received the name of Austrian Switzerland. It 
has little arable land, but rears great numbers of 
cattle, is well wooded, well supplied with game and 
fish; and is rich in minerals, including marble, coal, 
and more especially salt. The chief towns are Ischl 
and Laufen. Pop. 20,000. 

SALZWEDEL, a town of Prussia, 54 miles h.n.w. 
of Magdeburg, on the Jeetsel; with manufactures 
of woollen, linen, and cotton goods. Pop. (1895), 
9964. 

SAMAE, an island in the Indian Archipelago, 
belonging to the Philippines, of which it is a pro- 
vince, and separated by channels on the north from 
Luzon, and on the south from Leyte; length, 147 
miles, average breadth about 50 miles. It is densely 
wooded, well watered, and traversed by lofty and 
rugged mountains. The principal products are cocoa, 
rice, palm-oil, hemp, wax, and indigo. The capital 
is Gatbolagan, on the west coast. Pop. 194,000. 

SAMAEA, a government of Eussia, on the left 
bank of the Yolga, formed by a ulvase of December 1 8, 
1850, and consisting of three districts of the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, two districts of the government 
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of Saratof, and of the districts of Samara and Stavro- 
pol, in, the government of Simbirsk. Area, 58,321 
square miles. A great part of the province is flat 
and fertile, but at present lies in the form of uncul- 
tivated steppes. There is little wood. Wheat and 
other kinds of grain are the chief products. There 
are a considerable number of Swiss and German 
colonists here, also Nogai Tartars, Bashkirs, and Kir- 
ghis. Pop. (1897), 2,763,478. — Samara, the capital, 
is situated at the confluence of the Samara with the 
A^olga. It is the seat of a bishop, has manufactures 
of leather, soap, machinery, &c., and carries on an ex- 
tensive trade, particularly in caviare, and fresh and salt 
fish, corn, wool, skins, and hides. Pop. (1897), 91,672. 

SAMAPIA, or Sebaste, an ancient town of 
Palestine, formerly capital of the Kingdom of Israel, 
finely situated on a hill, 36 miles n.n.w. of Jerusa- 
lem. Samaria was built by Omri, king of Israel, 
about B.c. 925, and continued to be the metropolis 
of the ten tribes till they were carried away into 
captivity by Shalmaneser about two centuries after, 
nr B.c. 720. After having been razed to the ground 
and again rebuilt, it was given by Augustus to 
Herod, who, in honour of the emperor, gave it the 
name of Sebaste, a Greek term equivalent to the 
Latin Augusta, surrounded it with a strong wall, 
and adorned it with many splendid structures. The 
Roman province of Samaria formed the central por- 
tion of Palestine. The insignificant village Sebastieh 
now represents the ancient Samaria. Theie is here a 
half-ruined church (now a mosque), dedicated to J ohn 
the Baptist, because, according to tradition, either 
the scene of his martyrdom or place of his burial. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, an ancient 
version of the five books of Moses, which has been 
preserved by the Samaritans, and along with the 
book of Joshua constitutes their sacred scriptures. 
After a good deal of controversy it appears .to be 
pretty generally agreed that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is a recension of the same original with the 
Jewish, and, though possibly less pure, possesses an 
independent value in determining the text. It is 
written in a different character, which is probably 
an older form of the Hebrew, and there are literal 
difiterences which are noted as important by Heb- 
raists; but the different readings of the text, which 
are numerous, and some of them important, consti- 
tute a far more important distinction. A manuscript 
eopy of the Samaritan Pentateuch is in existence 
which is said by the Samaritans to have been writ- 
ten by Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron, and 
which is probably of considerable antiquity. There 
are various other manuscript copies of this version, 
besides a translation of it in the Samaritan tongue 
and one in Arabic, which siqDcrseded Samaritan as 
the common language of the people. The work was 
known only through references in Origen, Jerome, 
and other early writers until Pietro della Valle dis- 
eoverecl a co 2 :)y of it at Damascus in the early i^art of 
the seventeenth century. There are several j^rinted 
editions. 

SAMARITANS. After the fall of the Kingdom 
of Lsx'ael, the peoiJe remaining in its territory, con- 
sisting of the tribes of E 2 )hraim and Manasseh, 
mingled with some Assyrian colonists, came to be 
known as Samaritans, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they chiefly dwelt. When the Jews 
on their return from captivity rebuilt the temjjle of 
-Jerusalem, the Samaritans desired to aid in the 
work; but their offers were rejected by the Jews, 
who looked upon them as unclean, on account of 
their mixture with heathens; and the Samaritans 
revenged themselves by hindering the building of 
the city and temple. Hence the hatred which pre- 
vailed between the J ews and Samaritans, which, in 


the time of J esus, when the latter were confined to a 
narrow strip of. country between Judsa and Galilee, 
}3re vented all intercourse between them, and still 
continues. Having never become indei^endent tlie 
Samaritans have shared the fate of the country 
which the}’’ inhabit, and have suffered much from 
the o})pression of the Turks. Nabulus or Nablus 
(the ancient Shechem) is now the chief centre where 
Samaritans dwell. In their religious oj^inions and 
usages they resemble those Jews, jDarticularly. the 
Karaites, who reject the Talmud; and differ from 
the rabbinical Jews in receiving only the Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua, and in rejecting all the 
other 23ortions of the Bible, as well as the Talmud 
and rabbinical traditions. In their rites and reli- 
gious ceremonies they adhere strictly to the Mosaic 
law. Instead of the temj^le at Jerusalem they wor- 
ship) on Mount Gerizim, beside Nablus, where, in 
more prosj^erous times, the}’’ celebrated their festi- 
vals and offered sacrifices with some jDomj? and 
imposing solemnity. The worship of one God, cir- 
cumcision, the ]3urifications, and feasts (excej^t the 
Purim and the feast of the Dedication), they have 
in common with the Jews. They believe in the ex- 
istence of angels, in a resurrection and future retri- 
bution, and expect the coming of a Messiah, in 
whom they look only for a prophet. Their priests 
are regarded as being of the tribe of Levi, and are 
treated as superiors. On account of their poverty 
their only sacrifice is a lamb on the feast of Pen- 
tecost. In the synagogue the Aramaic Samaritan 
dialect is used, but they generally speak Arabic; and 
they are distinguished by a white turban. They 
support themselves by mechanical labour and by 
money dealings. They avoid any connections with 
other sects, and marry only among their own people. 
Each man is allowed two wives on his first mar- 
riage; but on the death of one of them he cannot 
mari’y again. In case both of them die he is per- 
mitted to have one wife. This remnant of a declin- 
ing race i^ossesses one of the oldest manuscripts of 
the Pentateuch known to be extant. See Samaria, 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

SAMARKAND, a city formerly belonging to the 
Kingdom of Bokhara, but now belonging to Russia, 
situated in a fertile and delightful region, 130 miles 
E. of the city of Bokhara, near the river Zeraffshan. 
It has a citadel, contains numerous fountains, 250 
mosques, a palace, several bazaars, &c. Samarkand 
has been for two centuries and a half one of the 
great marts of the Asiatic inland commerce. It was 
anciently called Marakanda, and was the ca 2 )ital of 
Sogdiana, which lay on the northern frontiers of the 
Persian Em^^ire. Alexander is thought to have t^il- 
laged it. It was taken by Genghis Khan in 1220, 
and under Timour or Tamerlane became the capital 
of one of the most extensive emj^ires in the world. 
Samarkand was surrendered to Russia by treaty of 
I July, 1868. Since then a well-built Russian quarter 
with wide and regular streets has arisen, extensive 
irrigation works have been constructed, and the 
Transcasj^ian railway now extends to the city. Pop. 
(1897), 54,900. See Bokhara. 

SAMBUR (or Samboo) DEER. See Rusa. 

SAMNITES, the inhabitants of the ancient pro- 
vince of Samnium, in Lower Italy, bordering on the 
country of thePeligni,Marsi, Campanians, Lucanians, 

■ and A^^ulians. They were an offshoot of the Sabines, 
who emigrated from a neighbouring part of Italy 
prior to the founding of Rome, and settled in the 
country afterwards called Samnium, and at that time 
occiqned by Opicans, whom they conquered, and 
whose language they adoj^ted. The two most im- 
portant tribes of the Samnites were the Pentri and 
Caudini, who occiqDied respectively the north and the 
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gouth sides of the Matese. To the former belonged 
the towns of Sepinum, Bovianum, and /Esernia; to 
the latter those of Beneventmn, Telesia, and AllifjB. 
The Samnites are described in Boman history as a 
people fond of war and of liberty, who were brought 
completely under the Roman yoke after long and 
bloody wars, which continued with few interruptions 
fifty-three years. The first hostilities between the 
two states commenced in the year 343 B.C., when the 
Campanians, oppressed by the powerful Samnites, 
sought the aid of Rome. Valerius Corvus, the 
Roman consul, marched against the Samnites, and 
forced them to retreat after a bloody engagement to 
their own borders. At the same time another Roman 
army had invaded the country of the Samnites, and 
after a doubtful contest gained the victory by the 
heroic decision of the young Publius Decius Mus. 
The vanquished nation was obliged to sue for peace, 
but maintained it only till they recovered from their 
' defeat. For in the year 327 B.O. a new war broke 
out, more bloody than the preceding, which was 
prosecuted the more obstinately, as the other states 
in Lower Italy came to the aid of the Samnites. 
Though the Romans were generally victorious, yet 
in the year 321 B.O. their army becoming involved in 
a narrow pass near the city of Caudium, and being 
surrounded on every side by the forces of the enemy, 
was obliged to submit to the disgrace of passing 
under the yoke. The senate, however, rejected the 
peace concluded with the enemy by the captive con- 
suls, delivex’ed up the authors of it to the Samnites, 
and sent other commanders to prosecute the war. 
The valiant Papirius Cursor succeeded in revenging 
the disgrace which his countrymen had suffered by 
inflicting a similar ignominy upon the enemy. The 
war was still prosecuted ^vith fury, for the Samnites 
were vigorously supported by their neighbours, who 
feared the power of Rome; and even Pyrrhus, the 
warlike king of Epirus, at the entreaty of the afflicted 
city of '’Tarentum, took up arms against the Romans. 
But the consuls Papirius Cursor, Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus, Pub. Decius Mus, Curius Dentatus, Caius Lus- 
ciiiius Fabricius, and others triumphed repeatedly 
over the enemy, who fought with desperation ; and 
after the most fatal defeats, and the entire devasta- 
tion of their country, the Samnites, together with 
the other nations which had assisted them, found 
themselves obliged to submit to the supremacy of 
Rome, 290 B.c. When the Italian allies of Rome 
revolted against her in the year 90 B.c. the Sam- 
nites once more rose against their oppressors, and 
fought with desperation. But Sulla entirely sub- 
dued them, and commanded that every Samnite 
should be put to death. Three days after the battle 
he ordered 4000 of them who had been taken pri- 
soners to be put to death on the Campus Martins. 
The few that remained lived from that time scat- 
tered in villages. The Samnites cultivated various 
arts and manufactures, for the proximity of the re- 
fined G-reeks in Lower Italy had a very beneficial 
influence upon them. Even their laws and consti- 
tution were borrowed in a great degree from the 
Greeks. Their form of government was democratic. 
At the commencement of a war they were accus- 
tomed to choose a common general. 

SAMOAN ISLANDS. See Navigatok’s Is- 
lands. 

SAMOS, now Samo, or So us am- Ad asst, an island 
in the G-recian Archipelago, 45 miles south-west of 
Smyrna, forming a principality tributary to Turkey; 
greatest length, east to west, 25 miles ; central 
breadth, about 12 miles; area, 213 square miles. 
It is separated from the coast of Asia Minor on 
the east by a narrow channel, called the Little Bog- 
haz, not more than ^ mile vdde, and from Nikaria 


and the Furni Islands on the west and south-west 
by another channel, called the Great Boghaz, nearly 
8 miles wide, and with its north coast forms the south 
side of the Gulf of Scaia-Nuova. Its coast furnishes 
several good harbours, well situated for commerce, 
and its interior is traversed by two mountain ranges, 
mostly rocky and barren, but occasionally relieved 
by pine forests, while their lower slopes are covered 
with vineyards and oHve-yards. The valleys are 
generally well watered and fertile, and present much 
beautiful scenery. Besides corn, fruit, and vege- 
tables, the vine is extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duces excellent Muscadine wines, which are much 
esteemed in the Levant. The minerals include silver, 
lead, antimony, calamine, manganese, and copper. 
White marble is particularly abundant, as most of the 
rocks are composed of it. The capital and principal 
town is Yathy, which is situated on the north side, 
and has a commodious harbour. The former capital, 
Khora, is a miserable place on the south side of the 
island, not far from the site of the ancient Samos,' 
w’hich was once among the most flourishing cities of 
G reece. It had a fine harbour, and numerous splen- 
did buildings, including the Temple of Hera (the 
Hermum), which was celebrated for its magnificence 
and size, situated on Cape Colonna, the most south- 
erly promontory on the island, and now represented 
by insignificant remains. Samos is celebrated as the 
birthplace of P3^thagoras and other illustrious men. 
It was inhabited in antiquity by Ionian Greeks, and 
was fabled as the native place and favourite abode 
of Hera. It 'was erected into a principality in 1833, 
and is governed b}^ a Greek prince, who pays £2000 
a year to the Porte. Wine, raisins, hides, leather, 
oil, brandy, tobacco, and carob-beans are the chief 
articles of export. Pop. (1900), 54,830. 

SAMOTHRACE, or Samotheaki, an island of 
Turkey in Europe, in the northern part of the Archi- 
pelago, 40 miles north-west of the entrance to the 
Dardanelles; greatest length, east to "^yest, about 
14 miles; breadth, about 8 miles. It is of a some- 
what oval shape and very mountainous, one of its 
summits, Saoce, rising 5248 feet above the sea. Its 
principal products are corn, oil, honey, and wax. It 
also feeds a considerable number of goats. On its 
north-west coast are the ruins of ancient Samothrace. 
The island receives its greatest interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the chief seat of the worship 
of the Cabiri (see Oabiei), and celebrated for its 
religious mysteries, which -v^ere some of the most 
renowned in the ancient "svorld. It is interesting 
also as being visited by St. Paul in the course of his 
second missionary expedition (Acts xvi. 11). 

SAMOYEDES, or Sa:moiedes, a Mongolian people 
inhabiting the shores of the Arctic Ocean, from 
the Kanin Peninsula, on the eastern shores of the 
White Sea, to the Gulf of Khatanp, in the north- 
east of the government of Yeniseisk. They consist 
of three principal tribes, speaking different dialects. 
Their origin is unlmown, but they are supposed to 
have come from more southern regions, and have 
been erroneously confounded by the Russians "svith 
the Laplanders, whose country, called in the Lapland 
tongue Sameanda, has probably given them their 
name. They are nomadic, and live chiefly by fishing 
and keeping reindeer. They are of small stature, 
usually between 4 and 5 feet; have a flat, round, and 
broad face, thick bps, wide nose, little beard, black 
hair, in small quantity. They live by hunting, are 
extremely superstitious, and generally peaceable. 
As they are unacquainted with the art of -writing 
their traditions are imperfectly preserved only in 
their songs. When the victorious Russians first 
became acquainted with them they had already been 
chased from their native seats by the Tartars, and 
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aeparated from their kindred tribea. Their principal 
wealth, consists in herds of reindeer, w^hich supply 
them with food, clothing, tents, utensils, &c. 

SAMPHIRE (GrUJimum maritwiuni), an umbel- 
liferous plant, very succulent, pale green, with 
bi-triternate leaves and lanceolate fleshy leaflets; it 
grow’S 'wild along the sea-coast of Europe. Where 
it abounds it is used by the inhabitants as a pickle, 
as an ingi’edient in salads, or as a potherb. It can 
be cultivated in gardens upon beds of sand and rub- 
bish, or in pots; and it is useful to furnish the stocks 
with a supply of salt, for like other maritime plants 
it possesses the power of decomposing sea-w^ater and 
retaining the soda. The seed resembles a grain of 
barle3^ 

SAMSON (Hebrew, Shimshon, of uncertain im- 
port), an Israelite of the tribe of Han, the son of 
Manoah, and the most remarkable of those who 
attained the position of Judges over Israel. The 
time of his birth is somewhat indefinite, but appar- 
ently it happened towards the close of the^ period 
embraced in the history of the Book of Judges, and 
after Israel, for a fresh defection, had been delivered 
to a Philistine servitude w^hich lasted' forty years 
(Judg. xiii. 1). The circumstances attending his 
birth, heralded as it was by an angel of the Lord, 
his consecration as a Nazarite from the cradle, and 
those supernatural visitations of the Spirit of the 
Lord through which he was enabled to perform those 
astonishing feats of heroic might against the enemies 
of his coimtry, all mark him out as an extraordinary 
man, a man diviuely raised up to meet a special 
emergency in the history of the chosen people. 
Other individuals are indeed spoken of in Scripture 
as endowed vdth supernatural power by the Spirit 
of the Lord, and others are also referred to as Naza- 
ritesjbut ‘the connection of supernatural power with 
the integi’ity of the Nazaritic vow, and the particular 
gift of great strength of body, as seen in tearing in 
pieces a lion, breaking his bonds asunder, carrying 
the gates of the city upon his bade, and throwing 
down the pillars which supported the house of Hagon, 
are quite peculiar to Samson.’ The first recorded 
instance' of the exercise of his great strength is in 
connection with his marriage to a daughter of the 
Philistines. At the wedding-feast Samson, who had 
formerly tom a Hon in pieces, and afterwards found 
a swarm of bees in the carcass, proposed a riddle to 
the guests, wagering thirty shirts and as many suits 
of clothes that they could not guess it in seven days : 
‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.’ The secret of his 
riddle being betrayed to them by his bride Samson 
reproached them with ploughing wdth his heifer, but 
went to Askalon, killed thirty Philistines, and gave 
their clothes to his guests. His wife having, during 
his absence in his own country, married again, he 
caught 300 foxes, and tying them together tail to 
tail, with a fire-brand between them, let them loose 
in the fields of the PhOistines. His own country- 
men having afterwards delivered him up bound into 
the hands of his enemies he snapped the cords asun- 
der, and killed 1000 Philistines with the jaw-bone of 
an ass. Erom this period Samson was judge of 
Israel for twenty years. While he was on a visit to 
<Jaza the gates of the city were watched by the 
Philistines, with the intention of lolling him as he 
went out in the morning; but he rose by night and 
carried off one of the gates of the city to a ^stance 
of 20 or 30 miles. Not long after he fell in love 
Tivith Helilah, to whom he foolishly revealed the 
secret of his strength. By cutting off his hair, which 
was a violation of his obligation as a Nazarite, she 
deprived him of his peculiar powers, and betx'ayed 
him to his enemie.a, who put out his eyes, and set 


him to work in a mill vdth slaves. At a great fes- 
tival in honour of Hagon Samson was brought out 
to furnish sport to the Philistines. But Ills hair had 
grovm again, and his vigour having returned with it 
he took vengeance on his enemies by pulling do'wn 
over their heads the building in which they were 
assembled, and under the ruins of which he also per- 
ished with them. Milton has made his death the 
subject of a drama — Samson Agonistes. 

Some authors of the Rationalistic school find in 
what the}^ term the legend of Samson only an Israel- 
itish form of the fabled exploits of Hercules; but as 
this wew has nothing properly to rest upon but a 
few formal resemblances, coupled with a desire to 
get rid of everytliing supernatural, it is unnecessary 
to go into detail. It is not improbable, however, 
that stories of Samson’s prowess may have been car- 
ried, through the medium of Phcenician traders, to 
Greece and Italy, and there moulded according to 
the taste or imagination of those who heard them, 
and transferred to a hero of their ovm. 

SAMSOON, or SA:\rsu:\r, a seaport, Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the vilayet of Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 
166 miles w.N.w. of Trebizond. It has a castle, now 
converted into a prison, several large stone khans, 
and small but well-supplied bazaars. ’Ihe roadstead, 
though open, is considered safe, and an important 
trade, chiefly vdth Constantinople, is carried on.- Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

SAMUEL (Hebrew, Shemuel^ ‘asked from,’ or 
‘heard of God’), the first of the order of prophets, 
and the last of the judges of Israel. He was the son 
of Elkanah, of Ramathaim-zo[)liim, belonging to the 
tribe of Le\d, by Hannah. Hannah had been barren 
previous to the birth of Samuel, but she prayed ear- 
nestly to the Lord for a man-child, and vowed that 
if her petition were granted she would consecrate 
the fnut of her womb to the Lord all his days. Her 
prayer being heard she fulfilled her vow, and took 
her son to Shiloh to suiTender him to the high-priest 
to be trained to the service of the Lord. Erom the 
time when, as a youth, he was visited by God in the 
silence of the night, and had the disasters revealed 
to him that should befal the house of EH, Samuel 
■was marked out as destined by God to refoim the 
dissolute and irreligious practices of his nation. He 
grew up devoted to the temple service; but after 
the death of EH we hear no more of Samuel for a 
space of about twenty years, whilst the arlc, restored 
by the Philistines, was in the house of Aaninadab. 
At the end of that time we find him exhorting the 
IsraeHtes, when they were hard pressed by the Philis- 
tines, to abandon their idolatry, find to fear God and 
worship him, as their only means of deHverance. 
His prayers and sacrifices obtained for them the vic- 
tory at Mizpeh, and it is probable that from this 
time, and in consequence of the leading part Samuel 
then took, he obtained the name and authority of 
judge, in addition to those of prophet or seer. He 
mentions his o'wn name in the Hst of warlike chiefs 
by whom the Lord sent deHverance to his people, 
and it is recorded that he judged Israel as ci-vH ruler 
aU his Hf e, going a yearly circuit from R amah, where 
was his home, to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh. At 
Ramah he built an altar to the Lord. His adminis- 
tration was distinguished by the restoration of the 
neglected worship of Jehovah. He also gave a new 
vigour to the theocratical institutions of Moses by ; 
the establishment of schools of the prophets. (See 
Prophets.) In his old age the corruption of his 
sons, to whom he had transmitted the active duties 
of the office of judge, excited discontents among the" 
Hebrews, who demanded a Idng. Samuel reluctantly 
yielded to this revolution, but at the same time 
anointed the king of the general choice, imposing 
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upon him sncli restrictions as should preserve the O'ld 
constitution, and reproving Mm freel}’’ v/hen he -was 
guilty of injustice or impiety. After the establish- 
ment of the monarchy Samuel still continued to be 
judge in matters affecting morals and religion, in 
addition to the exercise of his prophetic functions,, 
tbougli he no longer acted as military commander. 
In his bearing towards Saul Samuel conducted him- 
self with wonderful dignity and Idndliness ; and 
tliouyh he had opposed the appointment of a Idng, 
yet when the a]g)ointment was actually made he 
accepted the change with a good gi-ace. He ear- 
nestly desired that Saul, as king, should rule well in 
the fear of the Lord, and that Ms dynasty should be 
permanent. As a prophet he pointed out to Saul 
Ms duty, and then avoided aR occasions of rivalry 
and p)arbisauship by retiring to Hamah. The occa- 
sions on which Samuel left his seclusion to come into 
direct collision with Saul will be found alluded to 
under the article Saul. Wlien Saul attacked the 
priestly office and privileges Samuel anointed a new 
king, David. He did not live to see the contest 
between David and Saul decided; but even after his 
death Ms spirit, evoked by the witch of Endor, 
threatened the latter with the divine vengeance. 

SAi\r.UEL, Books of. The two books of the Old 
Testament wMch go under this name received the 
designation at a period subsequent to the completion 
of the Septuagint translation, in which they are 
denominated Basileidn Prote and Basilcion Beutera^ 
Eirst and Second of Kings, a teim more in conso- 
nance with the contents of the books th^ the later 
one. The name may in some measure be explained 
and justiiicd on the ground that the early part of 
the first book is chiefly concerned about Samuel, and 
that the two kings, Saul and David, whose reigns 
occupy all the rest of the books, were both appointed 
by Samuel to them office. In Hebrew MSS. the 
work is one; the division into two books being first 
introduced by Bomberg, in 1518, at Venice. The 
contents of the boolcs present us -svith a more or 
less consecutive narrative of events relating to the 
Israelites, from the priesthood of Eli to the death 
of David. The principal periods embraced in the 
record are: — the restoration of the theocracy under 
Samuel (book i chaps, i-xii. B.c. 1171-1095); 
the history of Saul’s reign ending with Ms death 
(booki. chaps, xiii.-xxxi. B.c. 1095-55); and the his- 
tory of David’s reign (book ii. B.c. 1055-15). 

As regards the authorship of these boolcs it is evi- 
dent they could not have been written by Samuel, 
since his death is recorded in book i. chap. xxv. 
There is a somewhat common opimon that the first 
twenty-four chapters were ^^u■itten b}'’ Samuel, and 
the rest by Gad and Nathan — an opinion founded 
on 1 Chron. xxix. 29 : ‘Now the acts of David the 
king, first and last, behold they are written in the 
book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan 
the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer,’ There 
is much in the general structure of the boolcs, and in 
the relation of the several parts to each other, to 
render it probable that different writers living ‘at 
different times were concerned in their production, 
notmthstanding the degree of uniformity which the 
style and language exhibit. Perhaps the most 
reasonable supposition is that they w’ere the work of 
one compiler, who used historical records of various 
sources. The high antiquity of the books of Samuel, 
or of the sources whence they were principally 
derived, in comparison with that of the Kings and 
Chronicles, appears from the absence of reference tn 
older sources or authorities in the former, such as 
is frequently made in. the latter. To only one work 
Is direct reference made, namely, to the Book of 
Jasher (2 Sam. i. 18). It hence appears that the 


compiler did not live at any great distance from the 
events v/hich he relates, and therefore does not deem 
it necessary to refer his readers to sources already 
known to them; whilst the original sources have for 
the most part all the mo.rks of having been v.uitten 
b}’- persons contemporaneous with the events de- 
scribed. With the exception of a brief expression in 
the Talmud — ‘Samuel Avrote this book,’ there is no 
oinnion expressed by antiquit}^ respecting the name 
of the author. By modem wHter.s a variety of 
opinions have been held, some attributing the books 
to J eremiah, some to Ezra, and some to Isaiah. The, 
gi’eat number of words, hov/ever, and forms of wmrds, 
peculiar to tMs work point out a distinct author and 
age, and it would seem most likely that it was com- 
piled in an early period after the death of David, 
and previously to the rending of the kingdom under 
Behoboam. As regards the identity of expression 
between certain passages in the books of Samuel 
and in the Chronicles it may be assumed that either 
the latter drew upon the former, or, which is more 
probable, from internal evidence, that they both drew 
from the same source. The historical credibility and 
canonicity of these books cannot be fully discussed 
here. The internal eMdence of their trutMulness 
and the external eMdence of their canonical autho- 
rity are both complete. The style in wMch they 
are written is simple, natural, and bold. Places, 
times, and other minute details are freely and art- 
lessly given. The course and connection of the 
history carry with them the proof of their truthful- 
ness. The characters and events are in accordance 
with the times in which they are placed; and 
attempts to establish contradiction and discrepancy 
have failed. Succeeding Scriptural writers refer to 
the persons and occurrences of these books as real 
and true. See Ps. xcix. 6; Jer. xv. 1; Matt. xii. 
1-4; Acts iii. 24; and Heb. xi. 32. Of the commen- 
taries on Samuel we may mention those of Otto 
Themus, KeR and Delitzsch, and Hensler Konigs- 
feldt. See also Driver’s work on the text (1890). 

SANA, or Sanaa, a town in soiith-western Arabia, 
in Yemen, formerl}^ residence of an independent 
pniice, now of the Turkish governor of Yemen, fifteen 
days’ journey n.n.e. of Mocha, and north of Aden. 
It is of very great antiquity, is finely situated in a 
valley about 4000 feet above sea-level, and has been 
declared to be in many respects one of the hand- 
somest cities of the East. The streets are compara- 
tively wide and clean, and the whole tovm, with its 
suburb Bir-el-Azab, is inclosed by a wall exceeding 
5 miles in circuit. The houses, though closely packed, 
are often massive, lofty, and whitened or painted, and 
many of them have windows of stained glass. Some 
of the modern residences of the Turks are villas in 
the European style, surrounded by w’alled gardens. 
The principal mosque is of recent erection, and is a 
handsome building with domes and minarets in the 
Turkish style. The chief manufactures are articles 
in gold and silver, gunpowder, sword-blades, &c., 
and the trade is in coffee, the great staple, dried 
fruits, and raisins. Sana .was visited by jMr. W. B. 
Harris, E.II.G.S., in 1892. Population of city about 
58,000. 

SAN ANTONIO, a town of Texas, Dnited States, 
on. the San Antonio River, 80 miles s.w. of Austin 
City. The chief buildings are the comT-house, 
United States government building, various churches, 
Roman CathoUc cathedral, besides handsome banks 
and elegant residences. It is the centre of a fertile 
country, of which cattle, cotton, and w^ool are the 
staple products. There are carriage and wagon 
works, breweries, tanneries, grain-mills, &c. It was 
founded b}’’ the Spaniards in 1714, and has a large 
trade with Mexico.' In March, 183G, a .small garri- 
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son, numbering 150 Texans, offered a brave resist- 
ance to an overwhelming body of Mexicans, but they 
were all slaughtered. Pop. (1890), 37,673; (1900),. 
63.321. 

SAN CAJRLOS, Joseph Michael de Carvajal, 
Duke of, descended from the old Icings of Leon, was 
born in Lima, in 1771, went to Spain at the age of 
sixteen, began his military career as colonel in the 
second regiment of Majorca infantry, of which his 
uncle was colonel-proprietor, was in the campaign of 
Catalonia, in the Avar of 1793, and a volunteer in the 
Toulon expedition. On the death of his uncle he' 
was appointed chamberlain, and subsequently in 
1796 governor to the Prince of Asturias, afterwards 
Ferdinand YII. His system of education Avas, how- j 
ever, not suitable to the aucavs of Godoy, Avhose influ- 
ence dejnived the duke of that post. In 1805 he 
was invested Avuth the office of major-domo to Charles 
IV., and in 1807 was appointed to the Auceroyship of 
Navarre. Three months after he had taken posses- 
sion of his viceroyalty he receded orders to consider 
himself a prisoner in the citadel. This arrest arose 
out of a report that the duke had recommended to 
the prince to remoAm the queen-mother from all influ- 
ence in the affaii’s of the kingdom, in case of the 
king’s death, Avho at that time AA'^as very ill. During 
the affair of the Escurial (see Ferdinand VII.) he 
was subjected to various severe scrutinies; and 
though liberated at the same time as Prince Ferdi- 
nand, he was ordered to remove 60 leagues from 
Madrid, and was prohibited from fixing his residence 
in Navarre. He resided at Alfaro Avhen the French 
armies entered Spain. In the meantime the insur- 
rection in Aranjuez broke out, and Prince Ferdinand 
being placed on the throne, he immediately called the 
duke about his person, and appointed him grand- 
master of the household and member of his privy- 
council. He arrived in Madrid some days before 
the priuce’s departure for Bayonne, and accom- 
panied him in that journey. • The duke had several 
conferences Avith Napoleon on the subject of exchang- 
ing the croAvn of Spain for that of Etruria, and 
invariably assured him that the prince would not 
consent to any treaty Avithout enjoying his liberty 
and being sanctioned by the cortes. The subsequent 
arrangements, hoAvever, ‘ which the prince was com- 
pelled to enter into did not detach the dulce from 
his service: he remained with him at Valengay till, 
by the order of Napoleon, he Avas called Avith Escoi- 
quiz to Paris. Suspicions, however, being enter- 
tained of the duke and Escoiquiz’s influence over 
Ferdinand, they were separated from that prince; 
the duke being confined at Lons-le-Saulnier, and 
Escoiquiz at Bourges. The duke, in his retirement, 
cultivated his taste for botany, but above aU, for 
history, politics, and general literature. When it 
was determined by Napoleon to reinstate Ferdinand 
on the throne of his kingdom, he fixed upon the Duke 
of San Carlos as best suited by his counsels and 
knowledge of all parties in Spain to conciliate their 
regards. He was therefore called to Paris in Novem- 
ber, 1813, and after Avards went to VaJengay^ where 
long discussions ensued, Avhich ended in the duke’s 
setting out for Madrid, to obtain the consent of the 
regency to the treaty. He arrNed January 16, 
1811; but the arrangements made in France were 
not approved by the regency. In ansAver to appli- 
cations for the return of the king to Spain the Duke 
of Bassano at length consented to the measure, and 
his majesty set out under the name of Count de 
Barcelona. The duke was the only minister who 
accompamed the king. The affairs of Spain Avere 
at that time under the direction of the regency, and 
under these circumstances it was deemed prudent to 
go to Saragossa. The cortes, however, decided not 


to give up the reins of government, and the long 
and the duke proceeded to Valencia in April. May 3 
San Carlos was appointed by the Idng first secre- 
tary of state: and the next day he signed the infa- 
mous decree by which a despotism Avas established 
General Freyer, who had been nominated to the 
ministry of Avar, -declined the place, and the duke 
accepted it, in conjunction AAuth that of minister of 
the king’s household: the former office he shortly 
after resigned to General Eguia, The dulce set 
about introducing a system of economy into the 
Idngdom; established a junta of ministers over whom 
he presided; took measures for repairing roads, 
increasing the number of canals, reviAung the credit 
of the national bank; and instituting several acade- 
mies for the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
NotAvithstanding these benefits his enemies were 
numerous; and finding them increase in November, 
1814, he demanded permission to resign, AAdiich the 
king granted, and Don Pedro Cevallos Avas appointed 
to succeed him. He was nominated minister to 
Vienna in the month of October, 1815; and in 1817 
he was recalled and sent to the court of Great 
Britain in the same quality. In consequence of the 
troubles in Spain (1822-23) the duke retired to the 
court of Lucca, by Avhich he was sent ambassador 
to Charles X., in 1825. He Avas subsequently named 
ambassador extraordinary of Spain to the same 
court, and continued in that station till his death, 
July, 1828. 

SANCHUNIATHAN, or Sanchoniathon, the 
name prefixed, as that of the author, to a history of 
Phoenicia and Egypt, entitled Phoinikika, and pub- 
lished by Philo of Byblus, a grammarian of the 
second century, as a Greek translation from the 
Phoenician. According to Philo, Sanchuniathan Avao 
a native of Berytus, a Phoenician toAvn a feAv miles 
from his owm native place, and flourished during the 
reign of the AssjHan queen Semiramis. On the 
other hand, Athenasus, Porphyry, and Suidas speak 
of him as a Phcenician living before the Trojan Avar. 
Some critics maintain that no such person ever 
existed, and that the work attributed to him wan 
the composition of Philo himself, or, as others think, 
of Eusebius, Avho fathered their oaati speculations on 
ancient authority. No traces of the original work 
exist, and even of the translation, if it is a transla- 
tion, only a few fragments remain. A considerable 
fragment of the work is preserved in Eusebius, who 
quoted Sanchuniathan as an historical evidence in 
corroboration of certain biblical statements Avhich 
Porphyry had assailed with the same weapons. The 
Greek fragments still extant were published by 
OreUi (Leipzig, 1826) and by C. Muller (1849), and 
Avere the occasion of much keen controversy. Those 
who deny the authenticity of Sanchuniathan agree, 
however, in aUoAving the fragments current under 
his name a certain intrinsic value, they being 
founded on real ancient myths; and this is noAV, 
Avith certain modifications, the prevailing opinion. 
The conclusion arrived at by Kenan, one of the 
investigators of the subject, is that a Phcenician of 
the time of the Seleucides, whose real or feigned 
name was Sanchoniathon, wrote in Phoenician a 
work on history and mythology, and that a free 
translation of this was afterwards made by Philo of 
Byblus. In 1837 Friedrich Wagenfeld published 
at Bremen what purported to be the entire Greek 
text of Philo’s Sanchoniathon, said to have been dis- 
covered in a convent in Portugal ; but the wor k was 
afterAvards proved to be a fabrication of the editor. 

SANCROFT, William, an English prelate, bom 
in 1617 at Fressingfield, in Suffolk. He early gave 
proofs of great talent, and studied at the University 
of Cambridge with, a view to the church. He had 
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obtained a fellowship, but was deprived of it in 1642 
because he refused to subscribe the Solemn League and 
Covenant. After the Hestoration he obtained rapid 
preferment, and became successively Dean of York 
and St. Paul’s, and in 1668 Archdeacon, and in 1678 
Archbishop of Canterbury. James II. apparently 
found him a less willing tool than he had expected, 
and on his refusing to publish his declaration for 
liberty of conscience, and uniting with six other pre- 
lates in petitioning against it, sent them all to the 
Tower. Their trial and acquittal form an important 
page in English history, and had great influence in 
producing the final expulsion of the Stuarts. San- 
croft, however, was not destined to profit by the 
expulsion. On the Eevolution settlement he became 
a non juror, and thereby forfeited his archbishopric. 
He was succeeded by Tillotson, and retired to his 
native place, where he lived secluded till his death 
in 1693. Sancroft published some sermons. Modern 
Politics, and one or two other works of little perma- 
nent value. 

SANCTIEIGATION is the term applied in Scrip- 
ture, as well as in theology, to denote the progressive 
renewal of the fallen nature of man from a state of 
unholiness to one of holiness. It is the process by 
which the efltaced image of God in man is restored, 
and the sinner becomes a saint; the power of e'vdl 
within him being destroyed, and the power of hoK- 
ness quickened, educated, and strengthened. The 
work, which is one of gi’ace, is begun and carried on 
by the Holy Spirit, in co-operation with the will of ■ 
the individual himself (Pom. xv. 16; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 

1 Thess. iv. 3, 4; 1 Pet. i. 15); and its completion 
is the final degree of holiness by which sinners are 
made ‘ meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light’ (Col. i. 12). Sanctification is distin- 
guished from justification in this, that while justifi- 
cation changes the state of the sinner in law before 
God as a judge, sanctification changes the heart before 
him as a father. Justification precedes, and sanctifi- 
cation follows as the fruit and evidence of it; the one 
removing the guilt, the other the power of. sin. The 
former is an act done at once, the latter is a gradual 
process. The two are inseparably connected; as he i 
• who is made righteous, or justified, is necessarily 
made holy, or sanctified. In Poman Catholic theo- 
logy the distinction between justification as the first 
stage and sanctification as the gradual development 
of the divine life in man is not so rigidly maintained 
as by Protestant theologians, 

SANCTION, Pragmatic. See Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. 

SANCTUAPT, PiGHT OF, is the privilege at- 
taching to certain places in virtue of which criminals 
taking refuge in them are protected from the ordinary 
operation of the law. Among the Jews this protec- 
tion was afforded by their cities of refuge to any one 
who killed a man unawares, and a somewhat similar 
provision is traceable among heathen nations. Prom 
the time of Constantine downwards certain churches 
were set apart in many countries to be an asylum 
for fugitives from the hands of justice. This seems 
to have been originally intended only to prevent sud- 
den violence, and to give time for the regular admin- 
istration of the law. But in England, particularly 
down to the time of the Peformation, any person who 
had taken refuge in a sanctuary was secured from 
punishment — except when charged with treason of 
sacrilege — if within the space of forty days he gave 
signs of repentance, and subjected himself to banish- 
ment; Sanctuaries did not gain the name of such 
till they had the pope’s bull; but the king’s grant 
was sufficient to give these places full privilege of 
exemption from temporal courts, The immunity of 
these privileged places was very much curtailed by 
Von XII. 


a statute of Henry VIII.; and by the 21 Jac. I. cap. 
xxviii. all right of sanctuary was wholly abolished, 
Various precincts, however, in and about London, 
known as sanctuaries, continued to afford protection 
to debtors, all which were done away with in 1697 
by act 8 and 9 Will. XV. cap. xxvi. 

In Scotland the Abbey and Palace of Holyrood, 
with tlieir precincts, including Arthur Seat and the 
Queen’s Park, have the privilege of giving sanctuary 
to debtors. The whole precincts are placed under 
the direction of a bailie appointed by the Duke of 
Hamilton, as hereditary keeper of Holyrood House. 
When a person takes refuge in the sanctuary he is 
protected against personal diligence for twenty-four 
hours; but in order to enjoy it longer he .must have 
his name enrolled in the books of the bailie of the 
abbey. No protection is afforded to a criminal, a 
crown debtor, or a fraudulent bankrupt; nor is the 
debtor protected against diligence for such debts aa 
he may have contracted within the sanctuary, for 
which he may be incarcerated in the abbey prison. 
The privilege of sanctuary in Holyrood is now almost 
entirely of antiquarian interest since the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. 

SAND A, a small island of Scotland, in the county 
of Argyle, and on the coast of Eintyre, about 1^ mile, 
long and J mile broad Paterson's l^ck, a danger- 
ous sunken reef, lies to the south-east of Sanda. The 
island is noted in naediaeval history as a station of 
the Scandinavian fleets during the contests for the 
possession of Cantyre and the Hebrides. There is a 
lighthouse, 165 feet high, with a fiLxed red light, on 
the island. Pop. in 1901, 19. 

SANDAL, a kind of covering for the feet used 
among the ancient Jews, Greeks, and Homans, and 
7/hich we find to be of the highest antiquity. It 




usually consisted of leather, or of a thick cork sole 
covered above and beneath with leather and neatly 
stitched on the edge. It left the upper part of the 
foot bare, and was fastened on by means of straps, 
crossed over and wound round the ankle. In later 
times sandals became articles of much luxury, being 
made of gold, silver, or other precious material, and 
beautifully ornamented. 

SANDAL-WOOD (Santalum albumj natural order 
Santalaceae). This tree is a native of India, and is 
remarkable for its fragrance. It is sometimes used 
as a perfume. In India it is also employed as a 
sedative, and for its refrigerant properties. The 
wood is manufactured into light articles of cabinet 
furniture. The dust of the wood is used by the 
Brahmans to form the pigment with which they give 
the frontal mark to the god Vishnu; and the oil used 
in their ceremonies is obtained from the shavings, 
or at least scented by them. The true sandal- wood 
grows chiefly on the coast of Malabar and in the East 
Indian Islands. 

SANDAL-WOOD ISLAND, Sujtba, or Jeen- 
DANA, an island in the Indian Archipelago, south of 
Flores, lat. (eastern extremity), 10° 0' s.; Ion. 120“ 
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45' E. Area of the island, 5000 square miles; with | 
a population estimated roughly at 400,000. The 
southern point of the island terminates in a peninsula 
almost as high and apparently as inaccessible as the 
rock of Gibraltar, having a spacious bay on each side 
of it. The other coasts of the island are generally 
bold, and no soundings are got until near the shore 
in some places. The interior of the island is still im- 
perfectly known. The natives are described as war- 
like, and as being equipped with long ‘ lances, coats 
of mail, and shields. Their religion appears to be a 
worship of nature, and of their ancestors. The island 
is nominally subject to the Netherlands, but is virtu- 
ally independent. Excellent , horses are exported, 
the chief port being Nangamessi. 

SANDARACH, a gum resin produced by Callitns 
quadrivalvisj a coniferous tree, called in Barbary the 
arar-tree. The gum is also named juniper resiuj or 
gum juniper. It is imported from Mogadore, and 
is employed in the preparation of varnishes. When 
powdered it is called pounce^ which was used before 
the invention of blotting-paper. The wood of the 
tree is chosen by the Turks for the ceilings and floors 
of their mosques. 

SANDBACBC, a market town of Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 24 miles east by south of Chester, on an emi- 
nence at the foot of which flows a streamlet called 
the Wheelock. It is amply supplied with water of 
excellent quality, and is lighted with gas. The houses 
are mostly of red brick, and well built; and in the 
market-place there are two antique obelisks. Sand- 
bach possesses a handsome church, in the perpendi- 
cular style, and several other places of worship; a 
spacious grammar-school, in the early English style, 
and several charities, including an extensive one 
called the Burslem Charity. Boots and shoes are 
manufactured here to a considerable extent, though 
much more limited now than formerly. There are 
also a foundry, wire-works, fustian-factories, &c.; 
and salt-works at a short distance from the town. 
Pop. (1891), 6824; (1901), 5556. 

SANDBAGS, in military operations, are coarse 
canvas bags, about 30 inches long and 15 inches thick, 
filled with sand, and much used in cases where cover 
for troops is required to be speedily obtained as a 
temporary revetment for parapets, &c. Layers of 
sandbags are often laid on the crest of the parapet, 
in manner of bricks, with loopholes for small arms. 

SAND-CRAB, or Racing Ceab {Ocypode cursor)^ 
a peculiar genus of Crustacea, included in the order 
Decapoda, and found in Ceylon and elsewhere. These 
crabs burrow in the sod, and frequently excavate 
holes of considerable extent. They are included 
among the ‘Land-crabs,’ and by the disposition of 
their breathing apparatus, are adapted for living for 
considerable periods out of the water. Their name 
of ‘Racing Crabs’ has been derived from the sur- 
prising swiftness with which they manage to run. 
They seek the sea-coast at the breeding period. Their 
flesh, although eaten, is by some considered to be of 
injurious nature; but this latter opinion may probably 
be modified, since, like the Mussels and other shell- 
fish, the flesh of these crabs may vary in its whole- 
someness with the food upon which the animals 
subsist. 

SAND-EEL {AmmodAjtes Tohianus), a genus of 
Teleostean fishes belonging to the sub-order Ana- 
canthini, and forming the type of the family Anomo- 
dytidae. The Sand-eels are distinguished from the 
ordinary eels by the fact that the tail-fin in the 
former is well developed, and is distinct from the 
dorsal and anal fins, whilst it is also forked at its 
extremity. The skin is silvery in appearance, but 
destitute of true scales. The dorsal fin begins just 
behind the head, and extends nearly to the caudal 


or tail fin. The anal fin, on the lower surface of the 
body, extends to about one-third or one-half the 
len^h of the body. Both dorsal and anal fins are 
supported upon fin-rays, which are wholly soft in - 
their nature. The Sand-eels bury themselves in the 
sand of the sea-coasts, from which they are dug out 
to serve as bait for the deep-sea fishermen. The 
average length is from 11 to 13 inches. The Sand- 
launce or Sand-lance {A. lanced) is a smaller species 
of the genus Ammodytes, measuring on an average 
about 6 inches in length. These two species are 
sometimes collectively termed either Sand-eels or 
Sand-lances, and are both common around the British 
coasts. The Sand-lance scoops out its way beneath 
the sand with marvellous celerity, using its sharp 
under-jaw as the boring organ. It is known some- 
times locally by the name of the Wriggle, whilst the 
larger Sand-eel is also popularly named the Hornels 
in some districts. 

SANDEMAN, Robekt, in whom the sect called 
Sandemanians originated, was bom at Perth, in Scot- 
land, in 1723. He studied at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards engaged in the linen trade. On marrying the 
daughter of the Rev. John Glass (founder of the 
Glassites) he became an elder in his congregation, 
and soon after published a series of letters, in whicb/" . 
he endeavours to show that a justifying faith means 
nothing more than a simple assent to the divine mis- 
sion of Christ. Sandeman went to London in 176C; 
and managed to gather together a congregation of 
his ovm followers, who were called Sandemanians^ 

The Glassites or Sandemanians still form a small re 
ligious body, chiefly in Scotland. The chief opinion: 
and practices in which this sect differs from others 
are their weeldy administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, weekly ‘ love-feasts &c, (See Glassites.) In 
1764 Mr. Sandeman accepted an invitation to New 
England, where he died in 1771. He was author 
of some theological tracts, , letters, discourses, &;c., 
besides his Letters on Theron and Aspasio. 

SANDER (Lucioperca sandra), a species of Tele- 
ostean fishes belonging to the family of the Percidae 
or Perches, and found in fresh- water rivers and, 
streams in Germany and the east of Europe generally./ 

It attains an average length of from 3 to 4 feet, and' 
resembles the Common Perch in general form, save 
that it is more elongated. The flesh is highly 
esteemed as an article of food. The name ‘Giant 
Perch’ is sometimes applied to the Sander; whilst 
the term ‘Pike Perch’ has been given to it, in allu- 
sion to the resemblance it presents in outward ap- 
pearance to the form of the familiar Pike. The teeth 
are of large size. This fish is coloured of a greenish 
olive, marked with brown bands on the upper parts, 
and white below. 

SANDERLING {Calidris), a genus of GraUato- 
rial or Wading Birds, variously allied in the opinions 
of ornithologists to the Snipes and Plovers. Of these 
birds the familiar species is the Common Sanderling 
{Calidns arenaria), a bird averaging from 6 to 
8 inches in length, and coloured in winter of a gray 
on the upper, and of a white on the under parts. 

The spring plumage differs from the winter plumage 
in the possession of reddish tints, marked with 
black. This bird occurs in the Arctic regions and 
breeds there. In winter it migrates southwards, and 
is then found in Britain, North Africa, India, and 
South America. The food consists of worms, Crus- 
tacea, &;c.; these birds chiefly inhabiting the sandy 
tracts of the sea-beach, and the estuaries of rivers. 

The flesh is nutritious and pleasant to the taste, the 
Sanderlings being sold regMarly in the markets of 
London and other cities. _ 

SAND-ELIES {Simulium), a genus of Dipteroua 
Insects or Ehes, the bite of whidi may give rise to 
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painful swellings. These flies are included in the- 
sub-order Nemocera, and in the family of the Tipu- 
lidse, which also includes the well-known Tipul^e, 
•Daddy Long-legs’, or Crane-flies. 

SAND-GROUSE {Pterodes), a genus of Rasorial 
or Scratching Bflds, belonging to the family Ptero- 
clidse, and differing in several respects from the 
Common Grouse (which see), belonging to the family 
Tetraonidse. ’ The Sand-grouse inhabit the plains 
and sandy deserts of the tropical regions and coun- 
tries of the eastern hemisphere. The Asiatic table- 
lands thus afford typical places for their habitations. 
The legs are longer than in other grouse, and the tail 
and wings are pointed. The best-laiown species of 
this family are the Ptei'odes alchata and the P. 
arenciria. Both of these birds occur in Southern 
Europe. They fly well, and feed upon seeds and 
insects. The eggs are four or five in number, and the 
nest is constructed in a rough fashion on the ground. 
Pallas’s Sand-grouse has been made the type of a 
different genus, Syrrhaptcs, in wliich the tarsi are 
feathered and the toes united. It is a native of the 
plains of Central Asia, where it occurs in vast num- 
bers. Much interest was excited in 1863 and again 
in 1888 by vast numbers of these birds invading 
Europe. They crossed the North Sea and were 
found in considerable numbers throughout Britain, 
and as far north as the Faroes. They even bred in 
Britain in one or two cases. See illustration at the 
article Ornithology (PL IV.). 

SAND-HOPPER {Taliirus loGv.da\ a species of 
Crustacea, included in the order Amphipoda of that 
class. This animal is a familiar denizen of our sandy 
coasts, and may be met with leaping about the sand 
.in great quantities after the receding tide. The Sand- 
hopjDers in some systems of Crustacean classification 
are included in the family Orchestidte or Jumpers, 
a name given to them in allusion to their habits of 
leaping. When placed in water these forms swim 
•on their side. The Sand-hoppers, like all other 
Amphipodous Crustaceans, possess breathing organs 
in the form of membranous structures attached to 
the bases of the limbs of the thorax or chest, of 
which seven pairs exist. These limbs are directed 
partly forwards and partly backwards, and from this 
latter circumstance the name Amphipoda is derived. 
The three hinder pairs of limbs attached to the 
•abdomen, which consists of seven segments, are 
turned backwards, and along with the telson or ter- 
minal segments form a tail adapted for leaping or 
.s^vimming. These forms undergo little or no meta- 
morphosis after leaving the egg, and are frequently 
hatched \vith their full complement of segments and 
limbs. The heart exists as a tubular organ, contained 
within the six segments succeeding the head. The 
food consists of animal and vegetable matter in a 
state of decay, and these small Crustaceans in turn 
form a large p)roportion of the food of larger ani- 
mals, and especially of aquatic birds. A species of 
beetle {Cillemim laierale) is also an enemy. 

SANDHURST, a village in England, Berkshire, 
about 5 miles south by east of Woltingham. It is 
pleasantly situated, and is famous for its Royal Mili- 
tary College, which is a simple but majestic structure, 
vdth a fine Doric portico, situated in the midst of 
-extensive and picturesque grounds. The college was 
•originally founded in 1802, at Great Marlow in Bucks, 
but was removed to Sandhurst in 1 812. The purpose 
for which it was founded was to give a complete 
general as well as military education to the cadets 
who attended. Formerly these were admitted from 
the age of thirteen upwards, but in 1862 a change 
was made ; the course was limited to one year prior 
to entering the army, and the instruction confined to 
higher mathematics, modern languages, and military 


instruction. With the abolition of purchase in 1871, 
however, another change passed over the college, 
which was followed by yet another change in 1877. 
The entrants are now cadets between the ages of 
seventeen and nineteen who have passed by com- 
petition for the army- The course extends over 1^- 
year, divided into three terms, and comprises the 
following subjects: army administration, military 
law and jurisdiction, military history and geography, 
fortification, surveying, infantry drill, riding, and 
gymnastics. There is an examination at the end of 
each term. At the end of the course the cadets 
enter the infantry or cavahy with the rank of second 
lieutenant. 

SANDHURST, Australia. See Bendigo. 

SANDIVER, the scum dravm. from molten glass 
when in process of manufacture. It is used, when 
pulverized, as a i^olishing substance. 

SAND-LiVNCE, or Launce. See Sand-eel. 

SAND-LIZARD {Lacerta agilis), the larger of 
the two British species of true lizards. It usually 
measures from 8 to 10 inches in length, has a 
short, thick head, and a tail not much longer than 
the length of the head and body. The male is 
usually greenish and the female grajdsh in colour, 
both being also marked by spots. This species is 
found farther north than the Common Lizard {L. 
vivipara), its favourite habitat being sandy heaths. 
It is oviparous, not ovo-viviparoiis like the commoner 
species. 

SAND- IMARTIN, or Bank-martin {Hirxmdo or 
Cotih riparia), a species of Insessorial Bird, included 
in the family Hirundinidae or Swallows. The Sand- 
martin is the smallest British member of its famil}’’, 
and is so named from its habit of nest-building in the 
banks of rivers, in sand or gravel pits, and in similar 
situations.' A gallery or tunnel, often 2 feet or more 
in depth, leads to the nest itself; and the eggs, of 
white colour, are laid upon a bed of feathers and 
hay. The galleries are generally of circular and 
winding conformation. The Sand-martin occurs in 
North America also. The bill, forming the organ 
vdth which the work of excavating the nest is carried 
on, is broad at the base, and tapers suddenly to its 
point. These birds appear to arrive in Britain in 
their northward or spring flight at an earlier date 
than their allies the Swallows and House-martins. 
The colour of the Sand-martin is a soft brown on the 
head and upper parts, the quill-feathers of the -wings 
and tail being of black hue. The under surface is of 
white colour, and a band of brown runs across the 
upper part of the chest. The eyes are of a hazel 
colour, and the beak is dark-brown. 

SAN DOMINGO. See Hayti. 

SAN DOMINGO (more properly Santo Domngo), 
the capital city of the Dominican Republic, which 
includes the eastern part of the island of Hayti, pic- 
turesquely situated on the south coast, at the mouth 
of the navigable Ozama in the Caribbean Sea. It 
is nearly in the form of a trapezoid, extending about 
h mile east to west, with nearly the same maximum 
breadth, and is surrounded by walls flanked with 
bastions. It is built with great regularit 3 % consisting 
of spacious, but mostly unpaved streets, which inter- 
sect each other nearly at right angles, and are lined 
by houses, the greater number of which are of stone, 
and the remainder of wood. The houses have gener- 
ally only one story, flat roofs, and barred windows 
with projecting lattices. Some of the houses built 
by the early settlers, in the Moorish style, are still 
standing. The most conspicuous public building is the 
cathedral, commenced in 1514, during the governor- 
ship of Don Diego, the son of Columbus, and finished 
in 1540; it is a large and handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, with a lofty roof, supported by fourteen massive 
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columns, and has a richly ornamented high altar. | 
The ashes of Columbus and his brother Bartholomew I 
reposed in it for nearly two centuries and a half, but 
on the cession of the island to France were removed | 
to Havana. Besides the cathedral there are fourteen 
other churches and chapels, one of the latter belong- 
ing to the Wesley ans. The convents, of which there 
were several, are now in ruins. The largest and 
most celebrated, that of San Francisco, during its 
greatest splendour, contained 300 monies; its exten- 
sive ruins form one of the most striking features of 
the city when approached from the sea. The other 
principal buildings are the national palace, where the 
Spanish governor used to reside; and immediately 
adjoining it the ruins of Hon Diego’s palace; the 
handsome modern building where the sittings of the 
national congress are held; the town-house or cabildo, 
an ancient stone structure, with Moorish arches, and 
an old carved ceiling in its principal hall; the Jesuits’ 
college, now a ruin; a new college, indifferently 
attended; a citadel with extensive barracks, a well- 
kept arsenal, an ordinary and a leper’s hospital. 
Santo Domingo was founded 1496, by Bartholomew, 
the brother of Columbus, and advanced so rapidly 
that it was described in 1628 as equal to any city of 
Spain in respect of the regularity of its streets, and 
the magnificence of its buildings. The first blow to 
its prosperity was struck in 1586 by Sir Francis 
Drake, who took it by assault, pillaged, and nearly 
destroyed it. The earthquakes of 1684 and 1691 
ruined most of the magnificent buildings which 
Drake had spared. Pop. estimated at 20,000. 

SAISTDOWN, a toum of England, in the Isle of 
Wight, 5 miles south of Hyde, finely situated on a 
bay on the south-east coast, and mucli frequented 
as a bathing-place. It has two handsome churches, 
pier, and promenade, and is altogether *a place of 
many attractions. Pop. (1901), 6006. 

BAHD-PAPER is made in the same way as 
emery-paper, wth the difference that sand is substi- 
tuted for emery. See Emery. 

SAND-PIPEP (Tringa\ a group of Grallatorial 
or Wading Birds, belonging to the familjy Scolopacidae 
or ^Snipes, but included in the sub-families Tringinse 
or Totaninse, the members of which differ from the 
Snipes chietiy in the length of their limbs. The biU 
is elongated, slender, and grooved, and may be curved 
upwards or downwards. The hinder toe is small, and 
elevated on the back of the tarsus, or may be wanting, 
tile front toes being generally united at their bases 
by a web. These birds inhabit the shores of the sea 
and the estuaries and banks of rivers, and grope in 
the soft mud for the worms, small molluscs, insects, 
&c., upon which they feed. The nostrils are linear, 
and situated ^vithin a groove on the bill. The tongue 
is slender and pointed. The legs are not feathered 
further down than the knee. The nests are built 
in the grass, the young being able to foUow the 
parents and to seek food for themselves immediately 
after birth. They migrate southwards in winter in 
flocks, and appear to moult twice a year, the summer 
plumage differing from the -winter dress. The voice 
is shrill and unmusical; and they are able both to 
run and to fly -svith rapidity. The first quill is the 
longest in the wings. 

Of the Sand-pipers the common species {Tringoides 
or THnga, hypoleucos) is a familiar example. It is 
sometimes named the Summer Snipe, from its arriving 
in England in April or May and leaving it in October. 
The head, back of the neck, back, upper tail-coverts, 
and centre of the tail, are coloured greenish-bro-wn, 
these parts being also mottled with black. A dark 
stripe runs from the base of the bill to the eye, and 
a strip of light colour passes over the eye. The 
tail exhibits greenish-black markings, whilst the 
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plumage generally is marked with white, this latte? 
colour being also seen on the chin and under surface 
of the body. The Green Sand-piper {T. oclivopus) ia 
coloured brownish- green, with bro-^vn markings. The 
eyebrow is white, as also are the chin, breast, belly, 
and side of the neck, the latter parts being streaked 
-with grayish lines.' The primary feathers are black. 
The length of this species is about 10 inches, and that 
of the Common Sand-piper about 7 or 8. Other species 
are the Wood Sand-piper, Spotted Sand-piper, and 
Buff -breasted species. 

The preceding species by some ornithologists are 
included in the genus Tringoides^ as distinct from 
the genus Tringa, in which the Curlew Sand-piper 
{Tringa suharquata)^ Temminck’s Stint {T. Tern- 
minchii), the Dunlin or Sea-snipe (see DAnlin) {T, 
cinclus), and the Knot {T. Camitus), are included. 
The first-mentioned of these latter birds is a summer 
visitor to Britain, the male in summer being coloured 
of a rich chestnut, streaked -with black, whilst the 
head and neck are streaked with black and white; 
The back is coloured black and chestnut intermixed, 
whilst the \vings are blackish, -with white shafts. In 
winter this bird possesses a plumage more generally 
of ashy-bro-wn hue. Its length is about 8 inches. 
The eggs are yellowish- wh ite in colour, spotted -with 
dark-bro-wn. Temminck’s Stint is the smallest of 
the British native Sand pipers, in length about 6J 
inches. It inhabits the coast, and breeds in Northern 
: Europe. The head is coloured black and rusty 
red, the back is of blackish tint, mottled with 
grayish-white, and the wings are blackish-brown 
edged with white. The under parts are white, and 
the breast is lightish-yellow streaked with white. 
The Knot — so named after Canute, the word being 
a corruption of that king’s name— is found in large 
flocks on the British coasts, and feeds chiefly on sea- 
grass. It does not usually breed in Britain. Tho 
eggs are five in number, and the nest is represented 
merely by a tuft of grass. The summer plumage 
shows a chestnut head, with deeper chestnut, streaked 
with bro^vn, on its top. The under parts are coloured 
of a warm chestnut, fading into white towards th© 
tail, whilst the back is mottled ^vith chestnut, black, 
and white. The average length of this bird is about 
10 inches. Its winter plumage is ashy-gray, with 
black wings and white under surface. 

SAND-SCBEW {Sulcator arenarius), a species of 
Crustacea, nearly allied to the Sand-hoppers (which 
see), and so named from the tortuous manner in 
which it excavates its burrows in the sand. It is 
included in the family Gammaridse, or that to which 
the Fresh-water Shrimp {Gammarus gidex) belongs. 
In the genus Sulcator the second and third pairs of 
legs are provided with two claws, the antennas or 
feelers terminate in lash-like .points, and the upper 
antennae are only half the length of the lower pair. 
Ivroyer’s Sand-screw {Kroyera arenaina) is an allied' 
species, but is of more slender conformation than the 
common form. 

SAND-STAB {Opliiurd)^ a genus of Star-fishes 
or Echinodermata belonging to the order Ophiuroidea,. 
and distinguished from the Common Star-fishes or- 
Asteroideans. In the Sand-stars the arms or rays are 
mere appendages to the body, and not definite parts- 
of it, as in the ordinary Star-fishes; and the viscera 
or organs of the body do not extend into the rays, As 
in the latter forms, but are confined to the central 
body-piece or ‘disc.’ The ambulacral system of 
vessels is not well developed, and does not subserve 
locomotion, at least to the same extent as in the Aster- 
oidea. The Common Sand- star (Ophiura texturatcT) 
is a familiar form, occurring in great quantities around- 
the British coasts, and in some localities is obtained, 
in immense numbers by means of the dredge. Tlie- 
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White Sand -star (0. alhida) is another familiar j 
species. 

SANDSTONES consist usually of grains of quartz 
iiggregated into a compact rock, which may also 
contain particles of felspar, minute scales of mica, 
and an admixture of clay, indicating in many cases 
their immediate derivation from the debris of gran- 
itic rocks. Sandstones differ much in colour and 
texture. When iron is an ingredient it imparts to 
the substance various shades of red and yellow, of 
which there are examples in the ‘ Old Red ’ or 
Devonian system of rocks underlying the coal for- 
mation, although many of the rocks of the system 
are not red, but gray; and also in the ‘New Red’ 
or Permian and Triassic systems, succeeding the coal ; 
but as sandstones may be found in any geological 
system, so any sandstones may be red or yellow. 
Some sandstones are very compact and hard, while 
others can be broken to fragments between the 
lingers. When the sandstone is hard and harsh, and 
contains a mixture of silicious pebbles, it receives 
the name of grit, or millstone grit. Conglomerate 
is a description of sandstone consisting of rounded 
pebbles cemented together, and known by the com- 
mon name of ‘pudding-stone’. When the' pebbles 
are angular the rock is called ‘breccia’. When 
sandstone consists almost wholly of small particles 
of quartz, assuming a saccharoid texture, it is quart- 
zite. Many sandstones show distinctly the layers 
of successive deposits, sometimes exhibiting as many 
as twenty laminse in 1 inch of thickness; and these 
rocks are described as laminated; others, such as 
the sandstones used in paving, and which split up 
in thicker layers, are termed flags and flag-stones; 
while a third kind has a fissile or slaty structure, 
arising from the deposition of scales of mica alter- 
nately with the sandy laminae. As a building 
material the more silicious the sandstone the better 
will it resist the. corroding influences of the atmo- 
sphere and the climate, and at the same time pre- 
serve its light colour. On the other hand, sand- 
stone containing much diffused iron soon becomes 
blackened, and scales off by oxidation. When the 
stone is porous and absorbent it is liable to suffer 
from the disintegrating effect of frost. 

. SANDUSKY, a city of Ohio, in the United 
States, capital of Erie county, on Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of the Sandusky river, about 110 miles north 
of Columbus. The town, built on ground rising 
gradually from the water, commands beautiful views 
of the scenery of the lake, and is laid out with great 
regularity in spacious streets. The principal public 
edifices are the government building, court-house, 
many churches, a high-school, public library, a 
custom-house, the county infirmary, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, &c. Its most important industrial 
establishments are extensive machine-shops, chiefly 
for the manufacture of iron articles connected with 
railways; there are also manufactures of cutlery and 
edge-tools, wine and beer, turned and carved wood, 
&c. Shipbuilding is also carried on. Its trade is 
very extensive, and it has one of the best land- 
locked harbours on the great lakes. Its fresh-fish 
industry is very important, and its export of wine, 
gi’apes, and peaches is very large. Pop. (1880), 
15,838; (1890), 18,471; (1900), 19,664. 

SANDWICH, a municijDal and formerly a parlia- 
mentary borough (with two members), and one of 
the Cinque Ports of England, in the county of Kent, 
on the right bank of the Stour, about 3 miles from 
its influx into the sea at Pegwell Bay, 65 miles 
E.s.E. of London, and on the South-Eastern Railway. 
Tho streets are narrow, and the houses, many of 
which are ancient, are irregularly built. The 
ancient walls have been levelled to form a fine 


promenade. It has an ancient guild-hall; three 
ancient parish churches, one of them being a most 
interesting specimen of early Norman architecture; 
and a free grammar-school. The place has a con- 
siderable trade, and carries on * bre^^ong, malting, 
tanning, and shijpbuilding. The harbour, long ne- 
glected, has been improved, and now admits vessels 
drawing 10 feet. Agricultural produce is exported, 
and timber, iron, stone, &c., imported. The par- 
liamentary borough, which included Deal and Wal-. 
mer, was disfranchised in 1885. Pop. (1881), 
2846; (1891), 2796; (1901), 3174. 

SANDWICH, the name given to an article of 
food consisting of a slice of meat, fish, fowl, or other 
savoury food placed between two slices of bread, 
which may be plain or buttered. They are said to 
be so named from the fourth Earl of Sandvdch, who 
used to have them brought to him at the gaming- 
table to enable him to go on pla 3 dng wdthout inter- 
mission. 

SANDWICH, Edward Montagu, first Earl of, 
English admiral, was born on July 27, 1625. 
While quite a youth he fought on the side of the 
p)arliament at Marston Moor, Naseby, and else- 
where, and in 1653 he became a member of the 
council of state. In 1656 he was appointed conjoint 
general at sea with Blake. He openly went over to 
the side of the exiled Charles in 1660, and assisted 
in the restoration of the monarchy, being created 
Earl of Sandwich for his services. In 1664 he was ’ 
appointed rear-admiral of the fleet and admiral of 
the blue squadron, and in the following year he 
took part in the English naval victory over the 
Dutch off Lowestoft. He went to Madrid as am- 
bassador in 1666, and on the outbreak of war with 
Holland in- 1672 he became second in command of 
the fleet as admiral of the blue. On the 28th of 
May in that year he lost his life in the naval action 
of Solebay. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, or Hawaii, a cluster 
of islands, thirteen in number, situated in the North 
Pacific, between lat. 18” 55' and 22° 20' N., and Ion. 
154” 50' and 160” 40' w., extending in a curve from 
north-west to south-east. Five of them are mere 
islets; all the other eight (Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihau, Molokai, Lanai, Kahulaui) are in- 
habited, but only four are of considerable size. 
The total area is 6640 square miles. They are all 
high, steep, and mountainous, with many lofty 
summits, which are entirely of volcanic origin, but 
not being 2 )rotected by barrier-reefs, except in one 
instance, are almost destitute of good harbours. 
Hawaii or Owhyhee, the most easterly and largest of 
the islands, is particularly’’ elevated on its western 
coasts. These, overhanging a narrow, arid beach, 
rise into steep, bleak, volcanic mountain slopes, 
which only in their upx^er parts become watered 
and wooded, and afford cultivated ground to main- 
tain a considerable population; on the other coasts 
the slopes are less rapid, the shores spread out into 
wider X)lains, and the valleys opening from them 
contain much fertile soil. The interior of the 
island forms a plateau from 3000 feet to 4000 feet 
high, and is almost entirely covered by thick forests, 
partly roamed over by herds of wild cattle. Above 
the plateau rise three volcanic peaks, still active, 
the loftiest (Mauna-Kea) 13,800 feet high. Of 
Mauna-Loa, one of these i)eaks, a great erux:)tion 
took place in 1852, when a column of molten lava 
was iR’ojected into the air a height of 500 feet. In 
1859 another terrific eruption occurred; and again, 
in 1868, after a series of most calamitous earth- 
quakes, Mauna-Loa burst and vomited forth deep 
streams of lava, which pushed far out to sea and 
threw up a large island. A subsequent emption. 
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in 1880“81j lasted for nine months. The second 
island, Maui, north-west of Hawaii, is no less 
mountainous, and consists of two peninsulas con- 
nected by a flat isthmus, the one on the west with 
hills of only moderate height, and a fertile soil, 
while the other runs to the height of 10,000 feet. 
Oahu, the third large island, has in its northern part 
two summits rising to between 3000 and 4000 feet; 
but the whole of the southei’n part consists of a 
large and fertile plain, forming the best-cultivated 
and most populous district of the whole group. On 
its southern shore a wide barrier-reef contributes to 
form the excellent harbour of Honolulu. Kauai, 
the fourth large island, resembles Hawaii in its 
formation, and has an elevated plateau, with moun- 
tains rising from it to the height of 7000 feet. The 
dimate is very healthful, but lejirosy is common. 
The lepers are isolated in the island of Molokai, 
which was the scene of Father Damien’s life of 
self-sacrifice. The avifauna of the islands is very 
interesting. 

The original inhabitants of the group, or Kana- 
kas, belong to the light-coloured Oceanic stock, and 
bear a very close resemblance to the other islanders 
of the Paciflc, particularly the Tahitians, in bodily 
appearance as well as in customs and modes of life, 
though in none of the other groups has civilization 
made so decided progress and produced more abun- 
dant fruits. The natives at Hawaii from the first 
manifested a decided inclination to live on friendly 
terms with Europeans and a peculiar aptitude for 
understanding and adopting European manners and 
arts. They also gave a welcome reception to the 
Protestant missionaries sent among them, and volun- 
tarily exchanged heathenism for Christianity. In 
1837 diflBculties arose about some Homan Catholic 
missionaries who were expelled by the natives; 
France interfered, and after some years of disputing 
a treaty was negotiated securing equal rights to 
Homan Catholics, who now have their churches and 
a bishop. In 1861 an English clergyman w’as con- 
secrated Bishop of Honolulu, There are some two 
hundred schools in the islands, attended by about 
15,000 pupils, many of whom are natives or half- 
castes. The teachers are mostly Americans, but 
many of them are Hawaiians. The chief produc- 
tions are sugar and rice ; but coffee, hides, bananas, 
and wool are also important exports. The total 
imports of the Sandmch Islands amounted in 1899 
to £3,801,800; the native exports to £4,525,600. 
Three-fourths of the imports are from the United 
States, and over ninety-nine per cent of the exports 
go to that country. There is steam communication, 
with America, Australasia, and China. About 100 
miles of railv/ay have been opened in Havraii, 
Maui, and Oahu, and telegraphic communication is 
being extended. The revenue and expenditure 
each amomit to about £500,000, the former being 
slightly in excess. There is a debt of £900,000, 
Pop. (1896), 109,020, including 31,019 natives, 8485 
half-castes, 21,616 Chinese, 24,407 Japanese, be- 
sides Portuguese, Americans, British, Germans, 
&c.; (1900), 154,001. 

The Hawaiian islands were discovered in 1542 by 
the Spaniard Gaetano. In 1778 Captain Cook 
visited them, and in the followdng year he was 
lolled in a quarrel with the natives on the island of 
Hawaii. The first king of the 'whole group was 
Kamebameha I., who died in 1819. The progress 
of civilization 'was chiefly due to King Kamehameha 
HI., who died in 1854, after a reign of thirty years. 
He was succeeded by his nephe'w, Kamehameha 
IV., 'who died in 1863, and was succeeded by his 
brother Kamehameha V. The new king being dis- 
satisfied with the previous constitution of his coun- 


try, as being too democratic, introduced changes in 
1864. Kamehameha V. died -without issue in 1872, 
w’hereupon the legislature elected Lunalilo, a lead- 
ing chief, to succeed liim. On his death (1874) King 
Kalakaua I. w-as elected. Kalakaua died in January, 
1891, -whereupon his sister Lilxuokalani succeeded 
as queen, but in 1893 she was dethroned, and a re- 
Xxublic established, 'with a president and a legislature 
of two houses. In 1898 the islands were formally 
annexed to the United States, and they now form a 
territory of the Union. 

SAND-WOHMS, a name applied to many mem- 
bers of the two Branchiate (‘gilled’) orders of 
Annelida or Worms, since various species of these 
forms inhabit the sand of the sea-coasts to a greater 
or less extent. Many genera, such as the Arenicolm 
or Lob- worms, the Nereidse, and other forms belong- 
ing to the order Errantia, spend their entire exist- 
ence amid the sand, to the surface of which they 
come up when the tide is at its full, and burrow 
doxvnwards into the deptlis at its ebb. hlany Tubi- 
colse or Tube-dwelling Worms, such as Sabella 
(which see), Sabelkiria, Terebella, and others, 
manufacture tubes of sand or of similar materials, 
which are embedded in the sandy coasts, the gills 
and head-segments of the worms appearing above 
the surface; and other genera of worms, less 'popu- 
lar and less wddely known and recognized, have their 
habitat in the loose sand, especially near low-water 
mark. 

SANDWOHT (Arenaria), a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Oaryophyllacese, com- 
j)rising low herbs 'with usually awl-shaped leaves and 
small white flowers. Several species are found in 
Britain, chiefly on sandy shores. 

SANDY HOOK, a low, sandy peninsula of Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey, in the United States, 
projecting northwards for 6 miles, and separating 
Sandy Hook Bay from the open ocean, 20 miles 
south of N ew Y ork. At its northern extremi ty th ere 
is a beacon-light, and near that a lighthouse 90 feet 
high. There are also batteries and fortifications. 

SAN-FERNANDO, formerly Isla de Leon, a 
town of Spain, 7 miles south-east of Cadiz, situated 
on a flat in the Isla de Leon. It is fortified, but is 
in general very indifferently built. Among the more 
prominent institutions are naval worlvshops and 
establishments, a naval academy, an extensive 
arsenal, an excellently- equipped observatory, an 
iron-foundry, &c. It has a considerable trade in 
salt. Pop. (1887), 23,756; (1897), 28,951. 

SAN FRANCISCO, a city of California, United 
States, on the north-east corner of a peninsula which 
lies between the bay of San Francisco, a fine land- 
locked expanse of water, and the Pacific Ocean. It 
stands on the east slope of some lu'gh hills, facing 
the bay, on a bleak tract, with no trees, and little 
fertile ground vdthin a distance of 20 miles, and is 
built chiefly in an amphitheatre formed by Tele- 
graph Hill (294 feet high) on the north-east, Rincon 
Hill (120 feet) on the south-east, and Russian Hill 
(360 feet) on the west. The streets are straight, and 
intersect each other at right angles. There are a 
public park of 1050 acres, a pleasure-garden, and 
eleven squares. Much has been done in levelhng 
and improving the site. The busiest streets have a 
pavement of cobble-stones or cubical blocks of stone, 
but the others, both in the carriage-way and on the 
side-paths, are laid xvith planks. Water is brought 
by an aqueduct from a distance of 20 miles. Among 
the principal public buildings are the custom-house; 
the city-hall, built in 1894 at a cost of over- 
£1,000,000, of bxlck faced vdth stucco; the mint, the 
marine hospital, the merchants’ exchange, the Cali- 
fornia bank, the Nevada bank, the safe deposit build- 
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ing, several theatres, numerous churches, schools 
and charitable institutions, the Pioneer hall, a con- 
vent, two orphan asylums, &c. Among the most 
notable buildings of the city are its huge hotels, one 
of which, the Palace Hotel, has accommodation for 
1200 guests, while another, the Baldwin Hotel, can 
accommodate 600. The educational institutions 
include' an academy of sciences, an art institute, 
a mechanics’ institution, three literary colleges, a 
medical college, a new college of commerce affiliated 
to the University of California, a school of the me- 
chanic arts, a new Pacific commercial museum, &c. 
The largest public library is the mercantile library, 
with about 50,000 volumes. The population being 
largely composed of foreigners, there are newspapers 
not only in English, but in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and other languages. Cable tramways have 
been constructed through most of the streets, which 
have extensive traffic. Among the industrial estab- 
lishments of the city are cigar- manufactories, boot, 
shoe, and slipper worlds, carriage and wagon works, 
tanneries, marble-works, furniture-works, breweries, 
soap-works, foundries and machine-shops, sugar-re- 
fineries, flour-mills, woollen-mills, chemical-works, 
fruit -preserving works, glove - manufactories, &c 
San Francisco is one of the finest and most attrac- 
tive cities of America, and is continually improving. 
The houses are chiefly built of wood (earthquakes 
being rather common), and often display much ex- 
ternal decoration. The commercial importance of 
the city is very great, it being the principal mercan- 
tile centre west of the Rocky Mountains, and being 
directly connected by railway mth the Eastern 
States. It has one of the finest harbours on the 
Pacific coast. The entrance from the Pacific is 
through the Golden (3rate, a waterway about 3 miles 
wide. San Francisco Bay communicates north- 
wards by a similar channel with San Pablo Bay, 
and the latter eastwards ^vdth Suisun Bay. The ex- 
port of coin and bullion was, in 1888, £2,980,000 ; 
in 1899, £2,132,046; in 1900, £3,123,954. No re- 
cord is kept of the value of the goods exported by 
rail. The imports by sea consist chiefly of raw sill^ 
coal, sugar, coffee, and tea, and the value of these 
and all other imports (except treasure) in 1900 
was £8,128,749. The value of the siffi alone was 
£2,037,076; of the coal, £1,406,134; of the sugar, 
£1,305,596. During the same year the exports were 
valued at £7,949,012, the chief of which were wheat 
and flom", tinned salmon, tinned fruit, wdne, barley, 
timber; and the number of vessels that entered the 
port in 1900 was 937, of 1,468,501 tons; cleared, 
895, of 1,403,860 tons. The British tonnage entered 
was 530,974. The shipping is chiefly engaged in 
trading vdth foreign countries, including Great 
Britain, Australia, China and Japan, and South 
America. San Francisco, previously loiown as 
Yerba Buena, assumed its present name in 1847, 
the population being only 500. In the spring of 
1848 gold was discovered, and a rush took place, 
which had raised the population in 1852 to 34,870. 
In 1860 the population was 55,626; in 1870, 149,473; 
in 1880, 233,959; in 1890, 298,997; in 1900, 342,782. 
The city contains a large number of Chinese, who 
live in a part of the city known as Chinatown. 

SANGALLO, Antonio, an eminent Italian archi- 
tect of the sixteenth centuiy, was bom in 1485 in 
the environs of Florence. Visiting Rome, where 
he had two uncles who were architects, he was 
instructed by them in their art, his Imowledge of 
which he perfected under Bramante, whom he suc- 
ceeded as architect of the church of St. Peter. He 
was much employed under the popes Leo X., Cle- 
ment YIL, and Paul III., both in fortif;}dng places 
and in the construction of public buildings, the 


grandeur and solidity of which have been much ad- 
mired. He died in 1546 at Terai. 

SANGERHAUSEN, a town of Prussian Saxon}', 
in the government and 33 miles w.N.w. of Merse- 
burg, on the Gonna. It contains two castles ; four 
churches, including one of the finest basilicas in 
Germany, restored in 1893; a gymnasium, hospitals, 
and several courts and offices. There is an iron- 
foundry and machine-work, agricultural machinery 
is made, and other industries are concerned with 
malt, brewing, beet-sugar, brick-making, &c. Pop. 
(1895), 11,414. 

SANGIR ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
Malay Archipelago, so Ciilled from the name of the 
largest island, which is nearly equidistant from the 
north-east extremity of Celebes and the south ex- 
tremity of the Philippine isle hlindanao. The group 
consists of three larger and a great number of smaller 
islands, most of them inhabited, and covered with 
whole forests of cocoa-palms. The islands are gene- 
rally mountainous, and betray their volcanic origin 
not only by their geological formation, but also by 
actual display of volcanic agency. On Great Sangir, 
the largest and most northerly of the islands, the 
volcano of Aboe, which rises to the height of 4000 
feet above the sea, burst forth in 1812, and emitted 
streams of lava which poured down on all sides, de- 
stroyed many human beings, and converted the nor- 
thern part of the island, previously covered •svith 
thri\dng plantations and well -cultivated fields, into 
a desert waste. After nearly half a century of qui- 
escence it burst out anew in 1856, and repeated its 
former devastation, the number of lives that were 
lost being 6000. In 1892 another great eruption 
took place, also causing immense damage to crops 
and great loss of life. The principal articles of 
culture and trade are rice, pisang, sago, and cocoa- 
nut oil, the last being the great staple. Two of the 
smaller islands abound in swallows’ edible nests, 
which yield no small revenue. The nati\'es belong 
to the Malay race. They embraced Mohammedan- 
ism in the latter part of the fifteenth century, but 
were afterwards converted to Clndstianity by the 
Portuguese. The islands now form a dependency 
of the Netherlands, and a number of schools and 
churches have been erected by missionary and native 
effort. Pop. 50,000. 

SANGRAAL. See Geaal. 

SANHEDRIN, or Sanhedrem (corrupted from 
the Greek syncdrion, a council), the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the Jews, existing in the time of the 
Maccabees and in New Testament times. Accord- 
ing to rabbinical tradition the institution of the 
sanhedrin is to be traced to the time of Moses and 
the events mentioned in Num. xi. 16, 17, but this 
view is noAv, generally rejected, and the time of its 
institution referred to a much later date. The most 
probable opinion is that it consisted of seventy-one 
members, including the president. From incidental 
notices in the New Testament we learn that the 
members Avere drawn fron three different classes: 

‘ the chief priests’, consisting partly of those who 
had previously filled the office of high-priest, and 
pai’tly of the heads of the twenty-four classes into 
which the priests were divided; ‘the elders of the 
people’,' that is, the heads of tribes and family as- 
spciations: and ‘the scribes’, or those leaimed in the 
laAv. At its head was a president, who bore the 
honourable title of nmi or prince. The jurisdiction 
of the sanhedrin, as the supreme tribunal of the 
JeAvs in ciAol as in ecclesiastical matters, Avas very 
extensiA'e. It Avas the final court of appeal from all 
inferior courts; and, in addition to this, it alone had 
the right of judging in matters affecting a Avhole 
tribe, of determining questions of peace or Avar, of 
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trying the high-priest or a disobedient member of its 
own body. It pronounced also upon the claims of 
prophets and upon charges of blasphemy. Its juris- 
diction was not confined to Palestine, but extended 
to everyplace where the Jews had settlements (Acts 
ix. 2). According to the Jerusalem Gemara the 
power of inflicting capital punishment was taken 
away from this tribunal forty years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and this accords with the 
answer of the Jews to Pilate (John xix. 37), ‘It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death It 
might indeed pass sentence of death, but it required 
the confirmation of the Roman procurator before 
such sentence could be executed. The forms of pro- 
cedure in the court seem to have been characterized 
by a general sjnrit of fairness. Different kinds of 
evidence were carefully weighed, and the agreement 
of at least two witnesses was necessary to procure 
a sentence of condemnation. The sessions of the 
sanhedrin were at first held in one of the buildings 
connected with the temple; but the place of meeting 
was afterwards removed to a portion of the court of 
the Gentiles, and after several other changes its seat 
was finally established at Tiberias. Besides the high 
council, there were also inferior courts or lesser san- 
hedrins in the country towns, composed of persons 
of the same classes. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans these courts were annihilated 
with the Jewish state. 

SANITARY SCIENCE concerns itself with the 
application of the laws of healthy living to the pre- 
vention of disease. Hence the alternative definition 
preventive medicine^ which, because its object is the 
general prevention of disease over large areas or 
among large bodies of people, is also known as 
public or state tncdicine Siud public hygiene. Sanitary 
science may be said to be of almost modern growth, 
although there is sufficient evidence that the older 
civilizations well understood the primary necessity 
of an ample water-supply ; and readers of Layard’s 
work Nineveh and its Remains need not .be re- 
minded that the advantages of a carefully-planned 
system of drainage were already well understood by 
its inhabitants, and that ‘ pipe drains of baked clay ’ 
connected almost every chamber in the older palace 
of Nimrud with a ‘square built main channer, 
which formed the main effluent of the system. One 
of the earliest treatises on modem preventive medi- 
cine, by Dr. Richard Mead, entitled, A Short Dis- 
course concerning Pestilential Contagion, and the 
Methods to be used to Prevent it, coincided in date 
with the appearance of the plague in Marseilles in 
1720; and Mead’s work is worthy of mention, if 
only for the illustration which it affords of the 
direction which modern sanitation first and most 
naturally took. It was directed to the control of 
a disease which spread by infection, and this still 
claims a chief place in the work of preventive 
medicine. But a more intimate knowledge of the 
conditions which favour the spread of infection 
opened a wide field of enquiry into the causes of 
diseases which are not infectious, but are preventable 
in so far as they depend on surrounding conditions 
which are removable. For in a large measure it is 
true that the spread of infection is but a limited 
and accidental illustration of the operation of cir- 
cumstances whose general tendency is to produce 
ill-health in persons continuously exposed to them. 

Infectious or zymotic diseases, as they are called 
(from Greek zymosis, fermentation), have thus long 
ceased to represent more than a section of all that 
sanitation aims at, and diseases of any kind, if 
caused by conditions external to the individual, are 
properly subjects with which it may deal. In other 
words, the prevention of disease, by removing its 


causes when possible, and combating their effects 
when they are not removable — as distinguished 
from its treatment — is the aim of preventive medi- 
cine. It claims assistance from medicine and 
bacteriology regarding disease processes ; from 
meteorology it obtains information on the influence 
of sunshine, heat, and moisture on biological pro- 
cesses; from geology regarding the nature of the 
soil and its influence on health ; from engineering 
in relation to questions of water-supply and drainage; 
from architecture as affecting the internal economy 
of dwellings ; and from vital statistics as affording a . 
means of measuring the influence of all these com- 
bined on the individual life. 

It is customary to say that in pure air, pure 
water, and unadulterated food are contained both 
the aim and the realization of the work of sanitary 
science ; but more closely looked at the question is, 
How are those to be obtained ? For while individual 
hygiene is the luxury of him who may choose to live 
as he pleases, public hygiene is the necessity of 
populations who must live as they can, quite irre- 
spective of whether the conditions are favourable 
to health or otherwise. As is well known, certain 
industries are attended with risks irrespective of 
locality — that is, they are equally prejudicial to 
health whether they are pursued in the country or 
in the town. But if we compare the death-rates of 
industrial towns with that of the whole country, we 
shall obtain illustrations of difference in the con- 
ditions of life generally rather than in those asso- 
ciated with individual occupations. 

All Causes— Death-rate per 1000 living, 1890-99, ' 


Liverpool 25*7 . . Dundee, . . . . 20’9 

Manchester, .. .. 24*3 .. Edinburgh,.. .. 19-7 

Glasgow, 22-4 .. Aberdeen, .. .. 19-5 


England and Wales, 18*4 .. Scotland .. .. 18 *0 

The contrast between town and country will serve 
to indicate that aggregation alone — density of popu- 
lation, or the number of persons per acre — is a factor 
which tends to predispose to ill-health, and, if un- 
controlled, to an increasing death-rate. 

While the hygiene of occupation, or more correctly 
the control of the conditions of occupation inimici 
to health, is placed by statute in the hands of the 
home-secretary through H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories acting under the Factory and Workshops 
Act, the general and local acts relating to health 
otherwise are administered by the various local 
authorities, controlled by the Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively. For each of these countries a general Public 
Health Act exists, but there has been an increasing 
tendency of recent years to amplify the powers 
therein contained by various local acts to meet the 
special requirements of individual communities. 

Public health Legislation, — Of late years the rapid 
multiplication of acts of parliament dealing with 
public health renders their codification of pressing 
importance. In general, however, their present 
scope may be thus described : — 

(1) The Public Health Act provides machinery 
for (a) dealing with the prevention and mitigation 
of infectious diseases, including the provision of 
hospitals, disinfection stations, &c.; {h) the removal 
of structural conditions which experience has sho^vn 
are inimical to health and are technically defined 
as nuisances; (c) the formation of areas for water- 
supply, and of scavenging districts; [d) the regu- 
lation of common lodging-houses and of houses let 
in lodgings; (e) the regulation of offensive trades; 
(/) the seizure of unsound food ; [g) the regulation 
of new streets and buildings ; and {h) the formation 
of port sanitary authorities. 
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(2) The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, provides machinery for dealing with insanitary 
areas and dwellings and obstructive buildings — 
these latter being such as from their situation with 
resj)ect to other buildings interfere with ventilation 
nr the proper provision of conveniences necessary to 
prevent nuisance therein. 

(3) The Eactory and Workshops Act distinguishes 
between a factory and workshop by the presence of 
mechanical power, and in its sanitary provisions 
regulates the lighting, ventilation, overcrowding, 
and provision of sanitary conveniences in both, and 
the degree of temperature and moisture permissible 
in certain industries, such as cotton-cloth factories. 

(4) The Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
specially regulates the conditions under which milch- 
cows are to be kept — the cubic space, ventilation, 
water-supply, and drainage of byres, and prohibits 
anyone suffering from infectious disease to engage 
in the milk traffic. 

(5) The Sale of Food and Drugs Act defines ‘food’ 
^ including any article used by man for food or 
drink except water and drugs, and ‘drugs’ as in- 
cluding medicine for external as well as internal 
use; and prohibits the addition of any article to 
food which will render its use injurious to health, 
and the sale of any article which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality demanded by the 
purchaser. 

(6) The Horse Flesh and Margarine Acts are 
■specially designed to control the sale of these 
articles. 

(7) The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act deals 
with the discharge of solid matters, sewage, trade 
and mining effluents into streams. And 

(8) The Alkali Works Regulation Act regulates 
the permissible proportion of injurious gases, chiefly 
HOI and SOo, in the atmosphere. It applies to alkali 
works, and to the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, chlorine, bleaching-powder, sulphate or 
chloride of ammonium, and chemical manures. 

Air and its Impurities . — For the normal con- 
stituents of the atmosphere which we breathe, 
reference may be made to article Air. It is re- 
markable how constant is the proportion of the 
gases present in the atmosphere when free move- 
ment is possible and impurities are not added. The 
source and effect of these latter only will be con- 
sidered here. We may recall, however, the circum- 
stance that carbonic acid (COo), which is normally 
present to the extent of about 0*3 volume per 
thousand in freely-moving mountain or sea air, is 
.almost invariably used to express the amount of 
•organic gaseous impurity contained in the air of any 
:given place — not because it in reality constitutes a 
dangerous addition in the proportions stated, but 
for the reason that it becomes a fairly reliable index 
to the amount of organic impurity present. In 
other words, a proportion of 1, 2, or even 3 volumes 
per 1000 of carbonic acid derived from purely 
chemical sources, as by the discharge of the gas 
from a chemist’s flask containing marble, chalk, or 
other form of calcium carbonate and hydrochloric 
acid, would have a different meaning, and could 
readily be breathed without injury; while the like 
proportion in overcrowded rooms would cause in 
many persons nausea and faintness, because of the 
organic impurities of respiration accompanying it. 
The proportion of carbonic acid in the air of open 
places averaging therefore about 3 to 4 volumes per 
10,000, it has been further found from experiment 
that the addition of anything beyond 2 volumes 
per 10,000 from respiratory sources is accompanied 
by a feeling of closeness or stuffiness, and the limit 
of what is called permissible impurity has been 


fixed at this. Anything exceeding 6 volumes of 
COo per 10,000 is regarded as indicating accompany- 
ing organic impurity to an injurious extent. The 
CO 2 in the air is increased by respiration, com- 
bustion, and putrefaction, and during fogs; it is 
diminished by free movement and ventilation. 
Among the other gaseous impurities of the atmo- 
sphere ammonia maybe obtained from animal exhala- 
tions and putrefactive processes, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen from gas-works, chemical - works, and 
sewers, and from the decoinx^osition of some 
vegetables. Carbonic oxide results from ■ imperfect 
combustion, and is given off by cast-iron stoves. 
Minute organisms also are present in the air, being 
most numerous at midsummer and least so in win- 
ter. Disease germs belong to this class, and the 
spread of pulmonary phthisis results from the in- 
halation of the dried sputum of a consumptive 
patient disseminated in the atmosphere as dust. 
The dust present in the atmosphere is cliiefly 
mineral, but it may also have a vegetable or animal 
origin. The injurious effect of metallic dust pro- 
duces a high death-rate among file -workers, but 
stone-masons, cotton-cloth workers, and the workers 
in many other trades suffer in a similar although less- 
pronounced manner. 

Sewage gases must be distinguished in their effect 
from the air of sewers, because in well-built, freely- 
running sewers, which are well ventilated and in 
which deposit does not take place, the air is scarcely 
offensive to smell; but when retention of sewage 
occurs the air is both offensive and injurious, and 
food exposed to it rapidly undergoes decomposition. 
General ill health also results, and if the specific 
germs of infectious disease are not transmitted 
thereby, the condition of ill health which it produces 
renders the person extremely susceptible to infec- 
tion. 

From a careful comparison of the results pro- 
duced by impurities in the atmosphere, it would 
apjDear that no form of impurity is so productive of 
ill health as respiratory impurity, and the reduction 
of the phthisis death-rate in both the Royal Navy 
and Army consequent on the improved conditions 
of life on board ship and in Imrracks was attained 
almost under the conditions of an exact e.xperiment 
where nothing was changed save the conditions under 
which the men slept. 

Ail’ analysis for sanitary purposes is usually 
limited to a determination of the proportion of COo 
which it contains, and this is most commonly done 
by Pettenkofer’s method, where, lime-water is used 
to absorb the acid, and its volume determined by the 
amount of caustic lime remaining unacted upon, as 
ascertained by a solution of oxalic acid of knovm 
strength. 

Ventilation and Air-Supply. — Experimentally, it 
has been found that the amount of CO 2 exhaled in 
respiration varies with the age, sex, and body weight 
of the individual. It is greater during activity than 
in repose. Taking average weights, adult males 
exhale 0*6 of a cubic foot of COo per hour, adult 
females .0*4, and children about 0*3. If this is re- 
presented by E, and the degree of permissible im- 
purity (*2 per 1000 cubic feet, or *0002 per cubic foot) 
by F, we have a ready means of constructing a 
formula by which the amount of fresh air necessary 
for the individual per hour may be ascertained. 
E 

Thus — =D = the number of cubic feet of fresh air 

^ 0*6 

required per hour = 3000 cubic feet. 

In practice, however, this amount is never at- 
tained except in the open air, and even under con- 
ditions of mechanical ventilation the amount of CO 2 
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has been found to reach from 10 to 15 volumes per 
10,000. Under the climatic conditions obtaining in 
this country, a change of air in rooms could not be 
accomplished, except by mechanical aid, Avithout 
causing an injurious degree of draught, more fre- 
quently than three times per hour, and this would 
require, as we have seen, an initial space for each 
individual of 1000 cubic feet. Considerations of 
expense largely dominate both the amount of initial 
air space which is allowed and the mechanical ap- 
pliances for changing the air, but in some instances 
the legislature has fixed a minimum, or empowered 
local authorities to do so. This in all cases falls 
short of the physiological requirement — 250 cubic 
feet being fixed per worker under the Factories’ Act, 
from 300 to 400 per inmate in common lodging- 
houses; the Education Department requires 80 cubic 
feet per scholar as a minimum in board schools, for 
soldiers in barracks 600 cubic feet is required, in 
seamen’s cabins it is only 72 feet per head. 

Veniilaiion may be either natural or artificial, the 
latter term being restricted to the use of mechanical 
appliances for extracting the air or for proj^elling it 
into and through buildings, although ventilating 
shafts and similar devices, aided or not by applied 
heat, are of the nature of artificial aids to ventila- 
tion. Natural ventilation depends primarily on 
difference in temperature between the inside and 
outside air, aided by wind pressure. A well-going 
chimney establishes an exhaust for the contained 
air of a room, but although there are many devices 
for supplying the air which is to replace this, these 
have not in their application to ordinary dwelling- 
houses reached any degi’ee of perfection, and practi- 
cally the air of rooms enters by the window or door. 
Among the advantages of a mechanical system are 
to be included its constancy, and the control which 
can be exercised over the source from which the 
supply is drawn, but it is expensive. Natural 
ventilation, on the other hand, is inadequate for all 
buildings in which large numbers are to be accom- 
modated, as in schools and theatres. See the article 
WABMINa AND VENTILATION. 

Water . — The ultimate source of a water-supply 
is of course the rainfall, but practically our supplies 
are derived from springs or wells, in which case 
the water is usually hard from impregnation with 
mineral matter derived from the various strata 
through which it has jjassed — or from natural reser- 
voirs, such as lakes, yielding usually a soft water 
impregnated only with peaty or ^^egetable matter — 
or from rivers and streams, which again are liable to 
impurities derived from the surface of agricultural 
land, or the uncontrolled discharge of sewage from 
the scattered hamlets or houses along their course. 
The proportion of the rainfall which sinks into the 
soil varies with its nature. Uj^on sand or gravel 
almost 90 per cent passes to the deeper layers, while 
through clay practically no percolation takes place. 
The impurities which water may contain, and which 
may affect health prejudicially, depend, on the one 
hand, on its solvent action on the strata through 
"fvhich it passes, and from which it obtains lime and 
salts which produce hardness. The domestic incon- 
veniences of a hard water only require mention, but 
dyspeptic troubles are sometimes caused, especially 
to persons in whom the digestive processes are weak 
or impaired. The more important impurities are 
derived from manurial and sewage pollution, to 
which most natural collections are exposed. 

Springs and Wells . — From the surface on which 
it falls, water may obtain much impurity of an 
organic nature which becomes oxidized by filtration 
through the iqqDer layers, and unless deep -well 
waters are exposed to sewage pollution through 


fissure, such as frequently occurs in chalk forma- 
tions, they are usually good. With shallow or 
surface wells the area of filtration is not only 
smaller, but the proximity of dwellings or manured 
fields forms a constant source of possible pollution ; 
and except the contrary is proved by actual analysis, 
the water of a shallow well in inhabited places 
should always be viewed ■with suspicion. Enteric 
fever most notably frequently follows their use, and 
Altona, a suburb of Hamburg, experienced an out- 
break of cholera in 1892 after the disease had abated 
in the latter place, because river water, into which 
its sewage had been discharged, was distributed 
unfiltered through an accidental defect in the filter 
caused by frost. Bain, in falling through the atmo- 
sphere, washes it of the solid impurities which it 
contains, and it frequently drives impmity also from 
the surfaces on which it falls. Apart from this it is 
soft, well aerated, and potable. 

Mode of Water Supply . — It has been estimated that 
from 10 to 15 gallons per head per day are required 
for domestic use. Baths require about 6 gallons, 
and the amount for trade purposes and for street 
washing or watering is liable to wdde fluctuation. 
Probably about 30 gallons per inhabitant per day 
represents the average supply in most towns in this 
country, but in some it reaches from 50 to 60 gallons 
daily. In sparsely-peopled districts the rain water 
obtained directly from roofs, &c., is supplemented 
by wells sunk to a greater or less depth, but in all 
save the deeper wells the supply is inconstant in 
periods of drought. To protect from surface pollu- 
tion aU weUs should be lined with brick and well 
protected outside. The brick lining should be con- 
tinued a foot or two above the surface and cemented 
over. For any considerable population a gi'avita- 
tion supply is necessary to ensme constancy and 
protect against pollution. Even under those con- 
ditions constancy in the ser\dce, especially at the 
higher levels in towns, is only attained through the 
use of ser-vdee cisterns placed in the attics, but 
special care is here necessary to protect these cisterns 
from pollution, and wherever possible their use 
should be abandoned. 

Purification of Water . — Boiling removes hardness 
by drivmg off carbonic acid, which holds in solution 
much of the lime salts, and it destroys all microbic 
life. But boiled water is unpalatable, unless subse- 
quently aerated by frequent decanting or other 
de-vice. Certain chemical processes also are fre- 
quently resorted to to diminish the hardness arising 
from excess of lime. 

Filtration acts partly mechanically by straining 
off suspended matter, but its value depends chiefly 
on the oxidation of organic impurities. The process 
is the same whether the intention is to render a 
doubtfully pure water potable or to purify sewage, 
and the most recent development of the processes 
of bacterial treatment of sewage is but an extended 
application of the principle on which the purification 
of water-supplies depends. The aim in all is to 
oxidize the organic matter, ammonia, and nitrites 
present, to nitrates, which is the ultimate inorganic 
form v'hich the nitrogen of the organic matter as- 
.sumes. Into aU processes of effective filtration the 
element of time largely enters, and if the volume of 
liquid to be dealt with is large, the area of the filter- 
beds must be proportionately extended. Many well- 
designed filters fail in attaining their object, be- 
cause the rate at which water is j^assed through 
them renders bacterial action inadequate. . Domestic 
filters of the ordinary type do not remove microbic 
life, but that known as Chambeiiand’s, which is 
made of unglazed porcelain, or the Berkefield filter, 
which is made of infusorial earth, possesses the ad van- 
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tage of being sterilized by beat. All of them re- 
quire care to overcome blocking if the water has 
much organic matter, and the block carbon variety 
may be scrubbed and then purified by running an 
acid solution of permanganate of potassium through 
them. 

The construction of filters on a large scale is 
requisite when the water of a gravitation supply 
is derived from a doubtful source, or is exposed to 
manurial impurity from cultivated fields. These 
filters are practically large reservoirs underdrained 
by loosely-jointed pipes, and consisting of successive 
layers from above downwards of fine, then coarse 
sand, and gravel of increasing size, the whole form- 
ing a layer several feet thick. The rate of filtration 
should not exceed 4 inches per hour if the besij 
results are to be attained. 

The action of soluble waters on lead has been 
the subject of much enquiry. Hard water produces 
a crust in the interior of pipes consisting of car- 
bonates and sulphates of lead and lime or magnesium, 
and these salts protect the lead from further action. 
But soft waters, esi^ecially those from moorland dis- 
tricts, derive from peaty soils indefinite acids, which 
are apparently the result of microbic action, and 
which exercise a solvent action on lead. In Shef- 
field this has been combated by the addition of 
powdered chalk to the water, while elsewhere other 
alkalies have been used. 

Food. — We can only briefly indicate here the 
several classes into which the food substances are 
divided, and the ultimate purpose which each serves. 

(1) Nitrogenous foods include all animal and 
vegetable albuminoids. Their chemical constitution 
is extremely complex, but the red flesh of animals 
may be taken as the ty[De. In digestion they are 
converted chiefly by the gastiic and pancreatic juices 
into soluble peptones. Their main purpose is to 
build up the tissues of the body, and they leave the 
body in urea, umtes, &c. 

(2) Eats are obtained from animal or vegetable 
sources. 

(3) Carbohydrates include the sugars and starches. 
Both fats and carbohydrates are readily oxidized; 
they form the main sources for the production of 
muscular activity and heat, and are resolved into 
carbonic acid and water. 

(4) Salts, such as the chlorides and phosphates 
of lime, potash, and soda, are present in all animal 
substances, and, together mth the various organic 
acids, which also many vegetables contain, maintain 
the alkaline state of the blood. 

(5) Water and condiments. 

From a table given by Notter & Firth, the 
•following illustrations may be taken of the varying 
proportions in which these substances are present 
in several articles of food : — 


Articles of Food. 

la 100 parts. 

Pro- 

teids. 

1 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

hy- 

drates. 

Salts. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Car- 

bon. 

Beef,, lean, 

•20'0 

3-5 


1-6 

3*2 

12-62 

„ medium, 

20-5 

8-4 



ra 

3*28 

13-57 

!Mutton, medium,. 

17-11 

5-77 



1-33 

2-73 

12-87 

Pork, lean, 

20-25 

6 '81 



1-10 

3 '24 

15-43 

Egijs, hen's, 

I3'50 

11-60 



1-0 

2-16 

15-45 

Milk, cow’s, i 

4-20 

3-70 

4 '50 

0-7 

0*67 

6-67 

Cream, 

2-70 

26-70 

2 -SO 

I'SO 

0*43 

22-40 

Butter, salt, 

— 

80-00 


3-00 


1 GO '00 

Cheese, Dutch, 

28 -00 

'23*00 

1-00 

7-00 

4 -48 

31-50 

Bread, average \ 
wheaten, / 

8*00 

1'50 

1 49'20 

1-30 

1 1-28 

27-25 

Oatmeal, 

12-60 

5-60 

63-00 

3-00 

2-01 

' 38-35 

Potatoes, 

2 00 

O'lC 

21-00 

I'OO 

i 0-32 

10-57 

Peas, - 

22 ’00 

2‘00 

53-00 

2-40 

3-52 

36-35 


After much experiment and observation of men 
under different conditions of work and rest, it has- 
been ascertained that the nitrogen required will 
vary from something like 200 to over 400 grains in 
tw’enty-four hours, and the carbon from 4000 to 
6000. 

Food in Relation to Disease. — Irregularity in diet, 
both with regard to the intervals between meals- 
and the quantities taken, results, if continued, in 
disordered assimilation accompanied by constipation 
or diarrhcea. Overeating results in accumulation 
and fermentation, while prolonged inefficiency of 
diet ends in wasting of the body, -with impairment 
of the mental faculties. Scurvy follows the pro- 
longed exclusion of fresh vegetables from a dietary, 
and rickets in children is related to an excess of 
stai’chy food. The food animals, such as the ox» 
sheep, pig, are themselves liable to various forms of 
parasitic disease, such as the Trichina spiralis of 
the pig, and Tcenia of the ox and sheep. These 
may be imparted to man in imperfectly -cooked food. 
In addition, Anthrax and Tubercle are properly 
parasitic, although they are due to a micro-organism 
which cannot be detected by the unaided eye. But 
disease also may follow the consumption of food 
which has undergone j^utrefactive decomposition, 
the poisonous agency in this case being a chemical 
product of bacterial origin, technically knowm as a 
ptomaine. The various inflammatory’' affections of 
animals also render their flesh unwholesome, and 
the flesh of an animal which has died may cause 
illness in the consumer. Good butcher-meat should 
be firm and elastic to touch — ^not watery nor dis- 
coloured ; and healthy fat has a firm and white ap- 
pearance, and is free from blood staining*. 

Prescrvaiicm of Meat. — Of late years a consider- 
able portion of the meat -supply of the country is 
inqDorted from abroad in a chilled state — not frozen, 
but kept in an atmosphere somewhat above freez- 
ing-point. The other methods of preserving it are 
drying, pickling, tinning, or the application of pre- 
servatives to the surface. 

Milk. — ^hluch attention has been directed to the 
milk-supply in recent years because of the conviction 
that tuberculosis in man is in gi’eat part related 
to the prevalence of the disease in animals. Twm 
royal commissions have already dealt wdtli the ques- 
tion, and now a third is conducting an experimental 
enquiry into the interchangeability of the human 
and bovine forms. The fust commission elicited 
in a most definite manner the very considerable 
reduction wdiich had taken place in the death-rate 
from pulmonary phthisis (wdiich is the form the dis- 
ease most commonly assumes in adults) during the 
last thirty years, although this w'as coincident wdfch 
a largely-increased consumption of butcher-meat as 
part of the staple diet of the population of the 
country; but they also noticed that in the forms of 
tuberculosis wdiich are almost special to children 
(abdominal tuberculosis), almost no reduction had 
taken place, and the suggestion most ob\dously 
arising from this contrast w*as that the chief portion 
of the disease wdiich man acquired from animals 
w^as obtained through the milk -supply. This ap- 
peared to find support in the then recent discovery 
that the udder of the milch -cow w*as liable to be 
invaded by the disease, and that when this w'as the 
case the tubercle bacillus could be recovered from 
the milk. More recently Koch has thrown some 
doubt on this, and it is wdth the view’’ of elucidating 
this point that the present commission has been ap- 
Xiointed. The bulk of medical opinion in this coun- 
try has not follow*ed Koch, and in any case, w’hat- 
ever view maj^ ultimately be held as to wdiether 
tuberculous milk may transmit the disease to the 
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consumerj it is obviously desirable that such milk 
should not be sold. Special regulations under the 
Cow-sheds, Dairies, and Milkshops Order aim at 
the exclusion of such milk from sale, and in many 
places the milch-cattle are examined periodically for 
the presence of the disease among them. 

Soils . — The influence which soils exert on health 
is largely dependent on their physical characteristics. 
Loose porous soils do not retain moisture, -but they 
may be readily impre.gnated with sewage pollution. 
Heavy clayey soils are cold and damp. Moisture 
is present in the soil to a varying extent. In all 
permeable soils, but at varying depths from the 
surface, the ground air which fills up the interstices 
of the upper layers gives place to water. The upper 
surface of the underground water is liable to con- 
stant and vdde fluctuation. Hise in the level of 
the ground water results in expulsion of a large 
volume of ground air which is always laden with 
moisture, and the warm interior of dwelling-houses 
aspirates the ground air through its basement. 

Ground air is always cold and damp, the presence 
of decaying vegetable matter may render it impure, 
and if the surface has been polluted by sewage its 
noxious effects become evident. In Germany it is 
still held that fluctuations in the level of ground 
water influence the prevalence of enteric fever, and 
although the relationship has not been demonstrated 
in this country, there is, on the other hand, ample 
evidence here that the diarrhoeal diseases are in- 
fluenced by subsoil conditions. Ballard, of the 
English Local Government Board, demonstrated 
the close relationship between the movement of the 
diarrhceiil death-rate and sub-soil tem^^eratures. 
Without knowing, therefore, specifically, the part 
played by ground air in the propagation of disease, 
it is abundantly evident that the superficial layers 
of the soil contain not only the pabulum on which 
organisms may grow, but the heat and moisture, 
which are quite as essential. 

In addition to the specific diseases, it seems pro- 
bable also that moisture in the soil may, by inducing 
catarrhal conditions, predispose to phthisis; and the 
late Sir George Buchanan, principal medical ofiicer 
of the English Local Government Board, demon- 
strated the close association between the decreasing 
death-rate from this disease, and the extension of 
drainage systems. 

Made soils, and especially ground which has been 
levelled up by the deposit of organic material, is 
particularly injurious to the health of the inhabi- 
bants if built over, and some building regulations 
prohibit the erection of dwellings on these soils until 
a sufficient time has elapsed for the destruction of 
all organic impurity, or the protection of the inhabi- 
tants from the effluvia which may arise, by such 
means as covering the whole surface with concrete. 
The custom, however, is not nearly so uniform as 
its importance demands. 

With reference to the hygienic importance of 
certain geological formations, Parkes has classified 
them in the following way: — 

(1) Metamorphic and trap rocks are impervious 
and generally healthy. If they become disintegrated, 
however, the interstices may become filled mth 
organic debris and unhealthiness result. 

(2) The limestones, but particularly magnesium 
limestone, are in some districts associated with the 
formation of goitre and calculus from the magnesium 
salts which become dissolved in the water-supply. 

(3) Chalk if permeable and free from clay is healthy, 
and water obtained therefrom is good although hard, 
but is liable to pollution through fissures. 

(4) Sandstone is usually healthy, but water may 
be retained if clay is present. 


(5) Sand and gravel are usually healthy, except 
where impregnated vdth sewage pollution. All clay 
soils are damp and unhealthy. 

Drainage . — This subject being fully treated in 
the article Sewage, only a few general remarks will 
here be made. We have already seen the effect of 
subsoil drainage in reducing the phthisis death-rate, 
and in general it may be said that the subsoil 
drainage of building-sites where dampness exists is 
quite as important as the provision of a system for 
removing sewage. The waste matters of households 
may be roughly described as consisting of: (1) 
liquid refuse; (2) ashes, vegetable and animal 
refuse ; and (3) excreta ; but a distinction must be 
drawn between the two methods by which the 
last is dealt with. The only form which is appli- 
cable to a large community is a sewerage system, 
while for individual houses and small villages dry 
conservancy is possible; but between these two there 
is this difference, that while the water-carriage 
system removes the sewage from the immediate 
neighbourhood of houses, it must be ultimately 
purified before being discharged into running streams, 
while in the system of dry conservancy the product 
may be applied directly to the land as manure. The 
discharge of crude sewage into streams being pro- 
hibited by the Rivers Pollution Act, various efforts 
have been made to render the effluent from sewage 
pure, and attempts have been made to accomplish 
this by many processes, which roughly fall into two 
divisions: (1) precipitation, and (2) bacterial treat- 
ment. Precipitation jDrocesses aim at removing the 
organic matter both chemically and mechanically, 
and for this purpose lime, alumina, iron, &c., are 
amongst the most commonly used. The bacterial 
process, on the other hand, aims at dissolving the 
organic matter by the anaerobic micro-organisms 
which are present in the sewage. 

In a general comparison of the advantages of the 
water carriage over the dry system, it may be said 
that the universal experience of communities has 
declared in favour of water carriage, because of the 
opjDortunity for rapid removal from the neighbour- 
hood of dwellings which it affords, and that in any 
case the removal of slop and surface rain-water 
requires the provision of a system of sewerage to 
which little addition to the primary cost is necessary 
if it also is to accommodate sewage. 

The retention of any form of refuse in the prox- 
imity of dwellings being objectionable, the reduction 
in the size of the ashpit to the necessities of a single 
day may be said to rejmesent the ideal standard at 
which all systems aim ; but the householder has the 
question of ashpit refuse very much in his own 
hands by utilizing much more largely than is the 
custom at present the kitchen fire for the cremation 
of a large part of domestic refuse. Trade refuse 
requires special treatment, and its removal from the 
offensive trades may be specially regulated under 
the Public Health Act in order to prevent nuisance 
arising. 

Infectious Disease . — Several factors enter into the 
present conception of infectious disease. It implies 
the presence of an infecting agent and of a soil 
suitable for its reception ; and the parable o^ the 
sower not inaptly expresses the relationship. Both 
may vary — the seed, in its degree of vitality, which 
may be exalted or lowered; and the soil, in the 
degree of suitability which it possesses. On the 
relationship of both, virulence of attack in the in- 
dividual depends. The infecting agent is a micro- ' 
organism (see Germ Theory). Its existence is 
assumed in all cases ; in some its presence has 
been demonstrated. The bacilli of tubercle, enteric 
fever, diphtheria, anthrax, glanders, plague, have 
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all been recognized, and may be cultivated outside 
the body in suitable culture media. Some of them are 
common to both man and animals, as anthrax, glan- 
ders, plague ; in tubercle the identity of the human 
and the bovine variety is presently under investiga- 
tion. Among the more commonly recognized methods 
by which infection travels are the following; — 

(1) By the breath {as in typhus, small-pox, measles, 
diphthena, scarlet fever, mumps, &c.), although it 
is probable that in many the expired air simply 
becomes the carrier of infection derived from the 
fauces and buccal and nasal mucous membranes, 
and expelled by sneezing, &c. 

(2) By separation of particles from the skin, as 
in scarlet fever and small-pox. 

(3) By the excretions, urinary and fsecal, as in en- 
teric fever, cholera, and plague; by the mucous secre- 
tions of throat and nose in diphtheria and scarlet fever 
— by the sputum in pulmonary phthisis, and by the 
saliva of rabid dogs. But as in many of these illus- 
trations the virus is retentive of its vitality outside 
the body, articles of clothing becoming soiled with 
these discharges retain the infection in an active 
form, and transmission of infection by clothing to 
considerable distances has been frequently estab- 
lished against almost all of them. In some, water 
carriage is also possible. Enteric-fever outbreaks 
liave frequently followed the pollution of a water- 
supply by the excreta of a patient suffering from 
the disease, and cholera also is notoriously a water- 
borne disease. Millv is a common vehicle for the 
transmission of enteric fever, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and tubercle — although in this last instance 
the more common source of the pollution is the dis- 
eased udder of the animal. 

But while there may be variations in the -sdrulence 
and dosage of the infecting agent, there may be, as 
we have seen, variations also in the suitability of 
the soil in which it is sown. If the soil is suitable, 
the individual is said to be susceptible — othermse 
he may be described as immune. The simplest 
illustration of this is afforded by the fractional jn’O- 
portion of infants who are, at the time of vaccination, 
insusceptible to it. We may leave aside for tl]e 
moment the question whether this results from 
inefficient lymph, or insufficient effort to vaccinate, 
and take the registrar-general’s statement that a 
certain number are annually returned as insuscej)- 
tible. It might be said that in a certain number of 
persons exposed to infection only a proportion will 
be. attacked, just as in a battle, where the chances 
of bullet injury are assumed to be equal, only a 
certain proportion are hit; but immunity depends 
on something less obviously mechanical than this. 
The immunity which an attack of infectious disease 
so frequently confers may be explained by exhaustion 
of the soil, or by the production of a chemical pro- 
duct in the course of its development which confers 
on the tissues the power of actively opposing every 
effort at re-invasion by the particular organism. 
But without the aid of a previous attack there exists 
a function of the white corpuscles of the blood known 
as phagocytosis by which the organisms of disease 
are dealt with as the scouts of an invading army 
and are attacked, and on the issue of the contest 
hangs the question whether the disease will or mil 
not obtain a foothold. This function of phagocytosis 
is active in all healthy persons; when its activity 
is depressed, the individual is said to be susceptible 
to disease. It is probable that it enters largel}^ into 
all questions of heredity to certain diseases — the 
patient inherits, not the disease, but the susceptibility 
to it, and the difference between the two statements 
lies in the fact that the susceptibility may be created 
in one who is not hereditarily susceptible. 


SANJAK (Turkish; ‘a standard’) is the name 
given to the subdivision of a province in the domin- 
ions of Turkey, having at its head a mutessarif or 
governor of the second I’ank. 

SAN JOSliI, a city of the United States, capital 
of Santa Clara county, California, in the valley of 
Santa Clara, 50 miles s.E. of San Francisco, with 
which it is connected by rail. The streets are wide, 
cross each other at right angles, and are well sup- 
plied with water. San Jose contains a handsome ' 
court-house, the state normal school, a female 
Catholic college, a theatre, public halls, &c. The 
manufactures embrace silk and woollen goods, 
lumber, flour, &c. ; and there are also tanneries, 
foundries, and machine-shops. There is an active 
trade in wheat, wine, tobacco, flour, canned fruits, 
&c. The city has a delightful climate, and is cele- 
brated for its many beautiful gardens and delicious 
fruits. Pop. (1890), 18,060; (1900), 21,500. 

SAN JOSE, a town of Central America, capital 
of the state of Costa Rica, 15 miles w.n.w. of Car- 
tago, the former capital. It stands on a table-land 
4500 feet above the sea -level. Though compara- 
tively recent in its origin, it has a number of im- 
portant institutions, including a university, and has 
succeeded to the importance and commercial activity 
of Cartago. Pop. (1900), 25,000. 

SAN JUAN, a frontier and western province of 
the Argentine Republic, bounded on the west by 
the Andes, north by the province of Rioja, and 
south by the province of Mendoza. Area, 33,715 
square miles; jDop. (1900), 94,991. The climate is 
for the most part mild and agreeable, and the 
country is well watered and very fertile. It con- 
tains rich gold and silver mines. In the south-east 
of the province is the large Lake of Guanacache. 
Its capital is a town of the same name, with a pop. 
of 11,000 in 1901. 

SANLUCAR-DE-BARRAMEDA, a seaport of 
Spain, in Andalusia, at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir, in a sandy, treeless district, 18 miles north 
of Cadiz. It is a dull and decaying, though well- 
built place, mth broad, straight, and indifferently- 
paved streets. The principal buildings are the 
churches, a town -house, an English hospital dating 
from 1517, and the Duchess of Montpensier’s palace, 
mth valuable art treasures. The inhabitants are 
chiefly . employed in agriculture and fishing, and 
there is some trade in wines. Sanlucar was the 
starting-point of Columbus in his third voyage, and 
of Magellan in his voyage in 1519.' Pop. (1887), 
22,667; (1897), 23,377. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico, capital 
of the state of same name, 92 miles south-east of 
Zacatecas, regulaily laid out and well built, with 
spacious and Avell-kept streets. The silver-mines in 
the vicinity were formerly much more important, but 
are still very productive. The chief buildings are 
the cathedral, the mint, the governor’s palace, the 
city-hall, the palace of justice, the churches, and the 
markets. The Alameda has a statue of Hidalgo, the 
Mexican patriot. Pop. (1895), 69,050; (1900), 61,019. 

SAN MARINO. See Mabino. 

SAN MINIATO, a small town of Italy, in the 
province of Florence, 21 miles w.s.w. of the city of 
Florence, on the Arno. It has an old cathedral, and 
is adorned \\dth many interesting monuments. It is 
famous in the history of the Florentine Republic, 
and is the original seat of the Bonaparte famil5^ 

SANNAZARO, Jacopo, a distinguished Italian 
poet who wrote both in Latin and Italian, was born 
at Naples in 1458. His Arcadia, a series of idyls, 
although like his other Italian poems, the work of 
his youth, still retains its reputation. His poetry 
attracted the notice of King Ferdinand and his 
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5011 S Alphonso and !Freclerickj Avho made him^ tlie 
companion of their journeys and campaigns. 
Frederick, who ascended the tin-one in 1496, gave 
him the delightful villa of Mergellina, with a pen- 
sion of 600 ducats. But in 1501 his benefactor was 
obliged to abdicate the throne and flee to France, 
andlSaimazaro was too faithful to desert him in his 
reverses. After the death of Frederick he returned 
to iSlaples, and died there in 1533. Sannazaro 
wrote sonnets and canzoni in Itahan, several Latin 
poems, elegies, eclogues, epigi-ams, and a longer 
p)oem, De Partu Virginis, in three books. His ele- 
gance of expression, no less than the poetical beaut}^ 
of his thoughts, give him a distinguished x^l^'-ce 
among the modern Latin poets. 

SANQUHAR, a royal, j)arliamentary, and muni- 
cipal burgh in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 26 miles 
I'T.N.W. of Dumfries, in the hollow of a range of hills 
of no great elevation, a short distance from the Nith. 
It consists chiefly of one extremely irregular street. 
The houses are in general well built of freestone ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood. There are Established, 
United Free, and other churches; a fine public hall 
erected in 1882; a town-hall, with a clock- tower; 
ruins of an ancient castle near the town ; and till 
1885 there was a free school. There are here brick 
and tile works, spade and shovel works, &c., and 
coal is worked in the vicinity. Sanquhar unites with 
Dumfries, &c. (the Dumfries burghs) in sending a 
member to Parliament. It became a burgh of 
barony in 1484, and a royal burgh in 1596. Adniii’- 
4 ible Crichton is supposed to have been born at a 
mansion in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1891), 1315 ; 
(1901), 1379. 

SAN REMO. See Remo (S.vx). 

SAN SALVADOR (more correctly Salvador), 
a republic in Central America, bounded north and 
east by Honduras; north-west by Gruatemala; south- 
east by the Bay of Conchagua or Fonseca; south by 
the Pacific Ocean; area, about 7500 square miles. Its 
coast-line, which extends nearly 150 miles, is deejfly 
indented, particularly in the south-east, and fur- 
nishes several good harbours, of which the most 
frequented are La Union, within the Bay of Con- 
chagua, the roadstead of Libertad, and Acajutla or 
Sonsonate; the last two connected by rail with the 
capital. The surface from the shore north for about 
15 miles is moderately low and level; but it shortly 
after becomes broken and rugged, and is traversed 
by mountain masses in distinct gi-oups, giving it a 
wild appearance. This is increased by no fewer 
than five active and six other volcanoes, which may 
be considered the distinguishing features of the state. 
The most notable of the active volcanoes is Izalco 
(6000 feet), whose cone was formed as recently as 
1770 ; but San IMiguel (7100), Santa Ana (6660), and 
San Salvador (6182) are all higher than it. The 
other active cone is Hopango (3400). San Vicente 
(7600), Chinameca (5000), and Conchagua (3915) ai-e 
only quiescent. Earthquakes are common. The in- 
equality of surface produces a considerable variety of 
climate, wliich inclines to cold in the higher, and 
becomes excessively warm in the lower districts near 
the coast ; but taken as a whole it is very healthy. 
The largest river is the Lempa, which, issuing from 
the Lake of Guija, flows south-east, forming part of 
the boundary between Sal vadorand Honduras. Other 
streams, though generally of small dimen.sions, fur- 
nish the means of irrigation, and thus dispense fer- 
tility in all directions. Tlie most important and 
next in magnitude to the Lempa, are the Paza and 
the Sirama or San IMiguel. Besides Lake Guija 
already mentioned, there is another called Hopango, 
5 miles east of the town of San Salvad()r, which was 
much altered by violent volcanic disturbances in 


1879. The soil j^ossesses great fertility, and the 
whole state is one of the best cultivated in Central 
America. The most important cro]) is coffee, which 
is generally grown, and is both abundant and of ex- 
cellent quality. Sugar and tobacco are the other 
chief vegetable products ; indigo is but little grown 
now owing to the competition of chemical substi- 
tutes ; wheat does not succeed except in a few 
places; and fruits, though by no means deficient, 
are neither so various nor so abundant as in the 
state of Guatemala. Cattle of a fine race, and hogs 
and poultry, are numerous, but sheep are few and 
very indifferent. Gold and silver are extracted, but 
not to any great extent. Iron of excellent quality 
exists, and is worked ; it is admirably adapted for 
making fine steel The part of the coast between 
Acajutla and Libertad is famous for producing the 
‘ balsam of Peru The value of imports is estimated 
at over £600,000, and that of exports £1,800,000, 
the principal items among the latter being coffee, 
indigo, sugar, balsam, and tobacco. The population 
is made up of whites (of Spanish descent), Spanish- 
speaking Indians, Ladinos (a mixed race of whites 
and Indians), negroes, and mulattos. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the religion established in the state. Edu- 
cation is free and compulsory. The government is 
carried on by a pi-esident, vice-president, and four 
ministers. There is a congress of forty- two deputies, 
elected annually by universal suffrage. For admini- 
strative purposes the republic is divided into four- 
teen departments. The inhabitants have the repu- 
tation of being the most industrious in Central 
America, and the state, in proi)ortion to its size, is 
the most densely peopled. The largest cities are San 
Salvador, the capital, Santa Ana, San Miguel, Nueva 
San Salvador, San Vicente, and Sonsonate. San 
Salvador was taken possession of by Pedro de 
Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cortes, after a long and 
obstinate resistance, and remained under Spanish 
rule until 1821, when it asserted its independence, 
and joined the Mexican Confederation. In 1823, 
however, it seceded, and subsequently formed part 
of the Republic of Central America. In 1853 it 
became an independent republic. Its constitution 
dates from 1864, and was amended in 1880, 1883, 
and 1886. With Nicaragua and Honduras it formed 
during 1896-98 the Republica Major de Centro- 
America. The progress of San Salvador, like that 
of the other Spanish-American republics, has been 
much hindered by internal dissensions, revolutions 
and counter-revolutions follo^ving each other without 
end. It has also had wars with its neighbours at 
various times, but these we need not enter upon. 
Pop. (1901), 915,512. 

SAN SALVADOR, a to'wn in Central America, 
capital of the state and near the southern base of 
the volcano of same name. It was founded in 1525, 
about 6 miles north of its present site, to which it 
w^as removed in 1539. In 1854 it contained about 
30,000 inhabitants, and had nine churches, one of 
them a large and beautiful cathedral, a university, 
a female seminary, several hospitals, and an active 
trade. In the night of 16th April it was so com- 
pletely over thro vm by an earthquake that the govern- 
ment laid out a new city under the name of Nuevo 
San Salvador, 10 miles nearer the sea ; so many of 
the inhabitants, however, chose to remain and rebuild 
their ruined houses, that the old city was reinstated 
as the seat of government. The houses are mostly 
of one story, and on account of the earthquakes 
wood is largely used. The town is a thriving place, 
■with a large trade in the staple products of the 
country, and it has railway communication with 
the ports of Acajutla and Libertad. Pop. (1901), 
59,540. 
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SANS-CULOTTES (Erench, Svithoufc breeches’), 
fche name given in derision to the J acobins or popular 
party by the aristocratical in the beginning of the 
Erench revolution of 1789. Like the epithet gueux 
(which see) bestowed on the patriot party in the 
Netherlands, and like that of Methodists bestowed on 
the friends of Wesley, it was adopted by those to 
whom it was first applied by way of contempt. At 
the time when the most exaggerated principles of 
democracy prevailed sans-culottism became a term of 
honour. In the Erench republican calendar the Jours 
complementaircs were at &st called jours sans-culot- 
tidcs. See Calendak. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, a city and seaport of Spain, 
capital of the province of Cuipuzcoa, on the side of 
Mount Urgull, at the extremity of a low sandy 
tongue of land, washed on the east by the Urumea, 
here crossed by a bridge, and on the north and west 
by the Bay of Biscay, and attached to the mainland 
only on the south by a ‘naiTow isthmus, 42 miles 
N'.N.w. of Pampeluna. It is a place of great strength 
both by nature and art, being surrounded by walls, 
washed b}^ the sea, though partly left dry at low 
water, and otherwise defended, both by outworks 
and by the castle of Mota, placed at an elevation of 
■ about 430 feet on the summit of Urgull. It is built 
in the form of an irregular pentagon, and having been 
nearly destroyed by a conflagration in 1813, when it 
was talvcn by the British, consists for the most part 
of modern houses, arranged with considerable regu- 
larity in spacious streets and squares. The more 
important public buildings are the parish churches of 
San Maria and San Vicente, a nunnery, a hand- 
some court-house with a Doric portico, navigation, 
commercial, and other schools, theatre, and hospitals. 
Near the town, on the shore of the fine bay known 
as La Concha, is the new royal palace (1889-92). 
Sail-cloth, anchors, cordage, beer, soap, leather, &c., 
are manufactured. The harbour is small, exposed, 
and difficult of access, and the trade, once important 
has greatly decayed. It is a favourite watering-place, 
with fine bathing facilities, promenades, and a casino. 
San Sebastian is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and having by its early fortification become the key 
of Spain on the side of Erance figures much in all the 
wars between the two countries. Of the niunerous 
sieges to which it has been subjected the most cele- 
brated, and at the same time the most disastrous, 
was that of 1813, when, being in possession of the 
Erench, it was stormed by the British with a loss 
of about 5000 in killed and wounded. The greater 
part of the town was laid in ashes, it having been 
set on fire by the Erench in order to annoy the 
British. Pop. (1900), 37,812. 

SAN SEVERING, a town of Central Italy, in 
the province of Macerata, and 14 miles w.s.w. of the 
to^vn of Macerata, on the right bank of the Potenza. 
It is the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral and 
oeveral other churches. The vicinity produces good 
wine, oil, and fruit. Pop. 3196. 

SEVEKO, a town of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Eoggia, 39 miles e.n.e. of Campohasso. 
It^ is a large and tolerably well-built town; and con- 
tains a cathedral, three parish churches, four monas- 
teries, a numery, seminary, and hospital In 1053 
Robert Guiscard gained a signal victory here over 
Pope St. Leo, who was taken prisoner. Pop. (1901), 
30,040. \ 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
' — Sanskrit is the name given 

to the learned and classical language of the Hindus 
the language in which most of their vast literature is 
written, but which has not been a living and spoken 
language since about the second century before i 
Christ. It is one of the Aryan or Indo-European I 


languages (see Indo-Eueopean), and may be de- 
scribed as an elder sister of the Greelv, Latin, Per- 
sian, Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic tongues. It is, 
accordingly, allied to most of the modem European 
languages, including the English, German, Danish, 
Dutch, Erench, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Wala- 
chian, and Russian. The name Sanskrit, from sam, 
■with, and hrita^ made, means carefully constmeted 
or symmetrically formed, and was given to the lan- 
guage to distinguish it from the vernacular dialects, 
which were coXled PraJerdt, that is, common or natural. 
It is probable that Sanslmt, in its more highly elabor- 
ated form, was never spoken by any great body of the 
people. At any rate we find very early that while 
Sanskrit was employed exclusively for literary and 
sacred purposes the mass of the people spoke Prakrit 
dialects, which dialects were the ancestors of most of 
the dialects spoken in Upper India at the present day. 
Sanskrit, therefore, stands in the same relation to the 
modern Aryan dialects of India as Latin stands in to 
the Romance languages. 

The alphabet in which Sanslcrit is written is called 
the Ndgarlj or Deva-Ndgarl (divine or royal city). 
Various forms of this alphabet exist, the earliest 
dating from several centuries before Christ, but the 
one now used cannot be traced farther back than to 
a period several centuries after Christ. The Deva- 
Niigari alphabet is a most complete and philosophi- 
cally constructed alphabet, and in these respects 
offers a strong contrast to our o'wn, which is so ill 
adapted to the various sounds it is called upon to 
express. Every letter in Sanslodt has one invariable 
sound. There are in all fourteen vowels and thirty- 
three simple consonants, besides a nasal symbol and 
a symbol for a final aspirate. All the vowels except 
short a are represented by two characters, one used 
when the vowel begins a word, the other in all other 
cases. Sanslo-it is read from left to right. The letters, 
in their dictionary order, with their Indo -Romanic 
equivalents and their pronunciation, exemplified by 
English words, are shown in the following table 
(see Professor Monier Williams’s Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary). In it long a, tq and i are represented 
by d, Uj and z, but in articles in the present work the 
long sound has sometimes been represented by a cir- 
cumflex or an acute accent; — 

Vowels. 

Initial Medial Equivalents and Pronunciation. 

^ (none) a as cz in rural, mica. 

J a as a in tar, father. 

^ f i as z in fill, fily. 

^ ^ i as z in police. 

u as w in full, bush. 

^ u as zt in rude. 

^ 'j ri as ?*z in merrily. 

^ t n as ?'z in marine. 

OB Iri as in revelry, 

Iri the above prolonged. 

^ ^ e as e in there. 

^ . 5 s ai as in aisle. 

o as in go, stone. 

^ . au^ as in Haus (German), oar av 

in mouse. 
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CfoNSONANTs, Equivalents and prontmoiation. 



k 

as ^ in kill, seek. 


kh 

as kh in inkhom. 

n 

g 

as gr in gim, get. 

n 

gh 

’ as grA in log-hut. 


n* 

as M in sink, sing. 


/ 

0 

as ch in church. 


6h 

as chh in church-hilL 

if 

] 

as / in jet. 



as dgeh in hedgehog. 

if 

h 

as n in singe. 

Z 

t . 

as t in true. 

Z 

th 

as th in ant-hilL 

z 

d 

as d in drum. 

z 

dh 

as dA in red-haired. 


n 

as in none. 

ff 

t 

as i in water (in Ireland; 


th 

as /A in nut -hook (more dental). 


d 

as d in dice (more like th in this). 

>1 

dh 

as dA in adhere (but more dental). 

rf 

n 

as n in not, nut. 

XT 

,P 

as p in put, sip. 

Xfi 

ph 

as ph in uphill. 


b 

as 5 in bear, rub. 


bh 

as bh in abhor. 


m 

as m in map, jam. 


y 

as 2 / in yet, loyal. 


r 

as r in red, year. 


1 

as Z in lull, lead. 

35 

1 

sometimes for d in Veda. 


lb 

sometimes for (Ri in Veda, 


V 

as in ivy {w after consonants). 


s' 

as 5 in sure, session. 


sh 

as sA in shun, bush. 


s 

as s in saint, hiss. 

T 

h 

as A in hear. 


> nor m nasal symbol, like n in French 
mon^ or the symbol of any nasab 

I h symbol for final aspirate. 

All the above letters may be referred to one or other 
of the five classes of gutturals, palatals, cerebrals or 
lingTials, dentals, and labials, according to the organ 
principally concerned in their pronunciation, whether 
the throat, the palate, the upper part of the palate 
(cerebrals), the teeth, or the bps, and may also be 
divided into ‘hard’ and ‘soft,’ according as the 


effort of utterance is attended with expansion oif 
contraction of the throat. This twofold division is 
shown in the following table: — 


Hard or Surd Letteiu. 
Gutturals k kh 
Palatals 6 ch s’ 
Cerebrals t th sh 
Dentals t th s 
Labials p ph 


Soft or Sonant Letters. 

a a g gh n- K 

i i e ai j jh n y. 

n ri d dh n r, 

Iri Irl d dh n 1. 

u Q 0 au b bh m v. 


The vowel a is written only at the beginning of a 
word, and in other cases is left unwritten, as it is under- 
stood to be a regular appendage to every consonant, 
and unless one of the other vowels takes its place is 
pronounced as a matter of course. Accordingly such 
a word as nagara is expressed by means of the three 
consonants ngi' alone. When several consonants 
come together mthout a or any other vowel between 
them they are joined together into one character, 
and thus form a compound or conjunct consonant. 
In this way Sanskrit possesses 400 or 500 distinct 
characters. Generally speaking, we can trace in 
these compound consonants the original elements of 
which they are formed, but in some the elementary 
letters are quite obscured. The vowels e and 
not initial, are wnitten above the consonant after 
which they are pronounced, wliile u, u, Th ri, IH and 
Irl when not initial are w^ritten below the consonant 
after which they are pronounced; and % when not 
initial, strange to say, is always written before the 
consonant after which it is pronounced. R when not 
initial, and coming before a consonant in a word, m 
written in the form of a small semicircle above the 
consonant. 

Sanskrit displays a remarkable fondness for what 
are usually termed euphonic changes of letters, such 
changes, for example, as are exhibited in the Latin' 
rexi for regsi, from rego; traxi for trahsi, from traho; 
appellatus for adpellatus; or in the Greek sumballdy 
from sun and balld; plechtlienai for plektlima% from 
pleho; grabdm for graphden, from grapho; pepeismenos 
ior pepeithmenos, from peitho; &:c. This kind of letter- 
change is carried, however, to a far greater extent in 
Sanskrit, and is applied not only in uniting parts of 
a word together but in combining complete words 
into sentences. Thus the Latin phrase, ‘ Eara avis 
in terris,’ if it were Sanskrit, would become, by the 
laws of Sandhif or combination, ‘ Baravir ins terrih,^ 
or might take the shape of a single word, ‘ Earavir- 
insteirih’ (M. Williams). It would be out of place 
to give anything like an exposition of the rules of 
Sandhi here, but "we may present the reader with a 
few examples : — Hita + upadesa = liitopadesa, goodly 
instruction; alpa + ojas=cdpaujas, little energy; tii 
+ iddnlm — twiddnlm, but now ; cit + may a ~ cinmaya, 
formed of intellect; bhaydt lobhdt ca — bhaydl lohhav 
ca^ from fear and avarice; tat -\r srutwdr^fac chrutwdj 
having heard that; kasinin + cit ~ Jcasminscit, in a cer- 
tain person; or to take an example or two from the 
inflection of verbs: vac + si = raJcshiy dah-htdsm{= 
dagdkdsmi, lih -h did = iidhi^ &c. 

The most remarkable feature in Sanskrit grammar 
is the prominence given to the etymological analysis 
of words and the facility with which it can be carried 
out. To quote Professor Whitney : ‘ As regards the 
etymological part of grammar the distinguishing 
characteristic of Sanskrit is — beside the great afflu- 
ence of forms and the unlimited facility of forming 
new derivatives and new compounds — its remarkable 
preservation of original materials and processes, the 
great regularity and consequent transparency of its 
formative methods. In most words there is no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing from each other root, affix, 
and termination, and in recognizing the orisrinal form 
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and signification of each. For analyzing words, 
retracing their history, and referring them to their 
ultimate roots, the utmost facilities are afforded. 
This character of the language has determined that 
of the native science of grammar, on which our 
grammatical treatment of it is mainly based. The 
Hindu grammar is essentially analytical and etymo- 
logical, dissecting out roots, affixes, themes, termina- 
tions, and laying do-vvn the rules which govern their 
combination into vocables. About 2000 roots are 
catalogued by the native authorities, but of these 
the greater part are of no account, being either 
slightly varied forms of others or mere grammatical 
artificialities. The Indo-European roots, however, 
are far more numerously and faithfully preserved in 
form and in signification by the Sanskrit than by 
any other member of the family. It is this remark- 
able conservation of materials and processes which 
gives prominent importance to the Sanskrit in Indo- 
European philology, maldng its introduction the 
inauguration of a hew era in etymologizing, and 
so in the science of language, which is based on 
etymology, or the history of individual words.’ The 
roots are all monosyllabic, and consist of a single 
vowel or of a vowel and several consonants, none 
of the roots containing more than one vowel. A 
root in its simple form has no definite and complete 
meaning ; thus Icsliip (throw) does not mean ‘ I 
throw,’ or ‘to throw,’ or ‘thro'wn,’ but simply con- 
veys the idea of the act of throwing, such other 
meanings being imparted by means of terminations. 
'The processes of declension and conjugation are looked 
upon as consisting in the appending of certain termina- 
tions to root -forms, not usually to simple roots, but 
to roots modified in certain ways to form inflective 
or ‘crude’ bases. The different ways of forming 
these inflective bases settle the number of declensions 
into which nouns and the number of conjugations 
into which verbs are divided. 

Sanskrit has a system of case-terminations similar 
to those in Latin and Greek, but in declensional forms 
it is richer than either of those languages,’ There 
are eight cases — nominative, accusative, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative. The 
instrumental expresses by, or through, or along vdth; 
the ablative from; the locative position in. There 
are three numbers — singular, dual, and plural — and 
three genders. The usual terminations of the cases 
are as follows: — Singular: nominative, s (neuter, 
or wanting) ; accusative, m; instrumental, d; dative, e; 
ablative, as or t; genitive, as (asya) ; locative, i; voca- 
tive generally like the nominative; dual: nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative, au (neuter, 1); instru- 
mental, dative, and ablative, hhydm; genitive and 
locative, os; plural: nominative, as (neuter, dnij i); 
accusative, as (masculine, n) ; instrumental, hhis; 
dative and ablative, hhyas; locative, su. Adjectives 
are declined exactly in the same manner. For the 
comparative and superlative they take the termina- 
tions tara and tama^ or lyas and isktha. The pro- 
nouns have the same cases and numbers, and except 
those of the first and second persons, distinguish three 
genders. They are traced back to pronominal roots 
that appear in the other Indo-European languages 
(see Philology), and play an important part in the 
development of forms and form-words. In their 
irregularities of declension they agree closely vdth 
the pronouns in the cognate tongues. The verb in 
Sanskrit exhibits many striking analogies to the verb 
in Greek, but it is not so rich in forms. It has two 
voices, an active (called Parasmaipada, that is, word 
to another) and a middle or reflexive (called Atmane- 
padaf word to one’s seK). There is a passive form 
also, but it 'can scarcely be called a voice in the 
ordinary sense of the word, being rather a distinct 
Vou XIL 


derivative from the verbal root, and without any 
necessary community with the conjugational struc- 
ture of the active verb. Its terminations are those 
of the Atmanepada. Transitive verbs often appear 
indifferently in either Parasmaipada or Atmanepada, 
There are ten tenses and moods, seven of which are 
commonly used — ^namely, present, imperfect (or first 
preterite), potential (or optative), imperative, perfect 
(or second preterite), first future, second future, and 
three less commonly used — namely, the aorist (or 
third preterite), the precative (or benedictive), and 
the conditional. There is also an infinitive mood 
and several participles. The present, the past tenses, 
and the two futures belong to the indicative mood; 
the imperative, potential, precative, and conditional 
have only one form for the different times, and 
accordingly they are generally classed as tenses, 
though really moods. The present, imperfect, impera- 
tive, and potential are called conjugational tenses . 
because they exhibit certain modifications of the 
verbal base, which has led to the classification of 
the verbs into ten conjugations. The imperfect, 
aorist, and conditional take the augment a (corres- 
ponding to the augment e in Greek). The perfect is 
reduplicated. There is no tense exactly equivalent 
to the pluperfect. The present, perfect, and future 
tenses — active, middle, and passive — have participles. 
The infiinitive ends in -mwi, and is really the accusative 
case of a verbal noun (like the Latin supine in urri). 
There is also an indeclinable past participle in the 
shape of the instrumental case of a verbal noun (as 
hhutvd, having become), which is employed with 
excessive frequency. Besides the passive, a causal, 
a desiderative, and a frequentative verb may be 
formed from any root. There are three numbers 
throughout the verb, and the usual three persons to 
each number. The personal terminations are e-vudently 
pronominal in their origin. In the present tense all 
the terminations are — singular, mz, 5^, ti; dual, ra^, 
tJiaSy tas; plural, mas, thay anti. In the imperfect 
they are — singular, m, s, t; dual, va, tam, tarn; 
plural, ma, ta, an. In the Atmanepada the termina- 
tions of the present are — singular, e, se, te; dual, 
vahcy dthe or itliCy dte or ite; plural, make, dhve, ante 
or ate; while the terminations of the imperfect are- 
singular, iy thdSy ta; dual, rahiy dtlidm, didm or ithdm^ 
itdm; plural, mahi, dhi’am, anta or ata. Prepositions 
are scarcely used in Sanslcrit to govern nouns, as in 
other Indo-European languages, but as prefixes to 
verbs they are of constant occurrence. Syntax holds 
but an unimportant place in Sanskrit grammar, and 
many grammars do not treat of it at aU. ‘ T^at- 
ever expressiveness and rhetorical charm the language 
has lie chiefly in its boundless wealth of epithets, and 
not at all in the construction of its sentences and 
periods — ^indeed, a period in Sanskrit is next to an 
impossibility; the formation and connection of its 
clauses is of the baldest simplicity. The excessive 
use of cumbrous compounds is also a very general 
fault in Sanskrit construction, appearing in all styles 
of composition, but especially the more artificial; 
to say, for instance, “ w^ater-play-delighted-maiden- 
bathing-f ragrant ” (river-breezes) for “made frag- 
rant by the bathing of maidens delighted with 
sporting in the water” is a virtual abnegation of the 
privileges of an inflected language and a partial 
retrogradation to the stiff inexpressiveness of the 
Chinese’ (Whitney). There are plenty of Sanskrit 
compounds much longer than the one translated 
above. The folloudng is a rather better speci- 
men; it is compounded of eleven different words; — 
mattainadlmlcaranilcaTamuTctajhanlcdramilita'kolcUdld- 
pasaiv gltakasvkhdvakak — that is, causing pleasure 
by the music of the voice of the cuckoo blended 
with the hum emitted by the swarms of joyous bees. 
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Literature. — Sanskrit literature covers a period 
extending from at least 1500 B.C. to the present 
time. It is vast in quantity, and it embraces all 
the departments of human knowledge \vit\i the 
exception of history. The Hindu mind seems to 
have always been naturally careless of noting and 
recording those facts and occun-ences that constitute 
history, and hence great uncertainty prevails in the 
chronolog}’^ of the literature as well as in that of the 
political life of the Hindu race. The great mass of 
the literature is in metre, even works on science and 
law having a poetical form. Most of it was -written 
after the language had ceased to be spoken in the 
fullest sense, and consequently it is to a great extent 
characterized with a strong flavour of artificiality, 
all the stronger as modern times are approached. 

The oldest literary monuments, by far the oldest 
of which the Indo-European family can boast, are the 
Vedas — the Eig, the Yajur, the Sama, and the 
Atharva V eda. They are believed to date from about 
1500 B.C. They are held in the highest veneration 
by the Brahmans, and have attributed to them a 
divine origin. They are looked upon as the source 
of all the hdstras or sacred writings of the Hindus, 
which, how’ever, include works upon ethics, science, 
and philosophy as well as religious worlcs. Each of 
the A^edas is ivided into three parts: a part called 
the Sanhitd of the A^eda, consisting of prayers, 
hymns, &c. (called mantras or gdnas)\ the Brdh- 
mana or theological part; and the tljpanisliad or 
philosophical portion. The language of the Vedas 
is considerably different from the later Sanskrit. 
AVe shall give a fuller account of the A^edas and 
the literature connected with them under the head 
Veda. 

The Purmjas form another important department 
of the religious literature, but are very much later 
than the A^edas, though by the Hindus a great anti- 
quity is attributed to them, their authorship being 
inscribed to Vyfisa, the reputed arranger of the 
Vedas. In their present form most if not all of 
them belong to the last 1000 years, though part 
of their material may be much older. There are 
eighteen of them altogether, forming a vast body 
of literature of varied contents, the subjects treated 
comprising mythology, legendary history, cosmo- 
gony, %vith many digressions of a philosophical and 
didactic nature, though some of them also contain 
descriptions of places, and pretend to teach medicine, 
grammar, &c. The form Avhich these works take 
is always that of a dialogue, in which some pemon 
relates the contents in answer to the inquiries, of 
some other person, the main dialogue being inter- 
woven with others represented to have taken place 
between other speakers. The Pm'anas have received 
such names as Vishnu -Purana^ Brahma -Puran a, 
Siva-Purana, Bhagavata-Purana, Matsya-Purana, 
&c. They are generally intended to exalt either 
Vishnu or ^iva as supreme, and thus belong either 
to the A^aishnava or ^aiva sect, though some of 
them are unsectarian in character. There are also 
a number of works called Upapurdnas, which differ 
little in character from the Purdnas. The law- 
books Imown collectively by the name of Pharma- 
'sdstras form also part of the religious literature. 
They give directions to guide the orthodox Hindu 
in aU the varied duties of life, public and private, 
treat of impurity, of purification and penance, as 
well as of matters more strictly relating to law. 
The oldest law-book is that ascribed to the mythical 
personage Manu. Of this work we have affeady 
^ven some account in the article Maitu, and in 
iNDLtV under the head of Eeligions. Other important 
works of this class are the code of YajnavaUcya 
and that of Paras'ara, which have given rise to 


various commentaries and digests, the most important 
of t£e former being the Alitilkshara, while among 
the latter the ChintamanI, Vyavahara-AIadhavIya, 
Vyavahlira- Alayrika, A^Iramitrodaya, Dfiyabhaga, 
D.lyatattwa, &;c., are well-lcnovm names. 

In the department of epic poetry the chief pro- 
ductions are the gi’eat Sanskrit epics called the 
Eamayana and the AIahribh.arata. It is pretty 
certain that epic compositions existed in Vedic 
times, and indeed some of the AYdic hymns tliem- 
selves may be called epic; but the two poems men- 
tioned, though their exact dates cannot be deter- 
mined, are certainly post-A^edic, Neither of these 
poems, nor any of the ep.rlier Sanskrit works, v/as 
committed to writing till some centuries after its 
original composition, writing not having been employed 
in literary composition earlier, it is believed, than 
about the time of Alexander the Great. The Eama- 
yana is believed to be the older of the two, and 
Professor Monier AVilliams believes that a great 
part if not the whole of it must have been current 
in India as earl}^ as the fifth century before Christ. 
The authorship of the Eamayana is attributed to 
A^almlki. The name means expedition or adventures 
of Eama, who was one of the incarnations of ATshnu. 
There are several Earaas in Hindu mythology, but 
the Eama who is the hero of this work is Eama- 
Chandra. ‘It narrates the banishment of Eama 
under the surname of Chandra (the moon), a prince 
belonging to the d}masty of the kings of Ayodhya 
(Oudh); his wanderings through the southern penin- 
sula; the seizure of his wdfe Sltii by the giant ruler 
of Ceylon (Eavana); the miraculous conquest of 
this island by Ptama, aided by Sugriva, Idng of the 
monkeys (or foresters, the -word handar meaning 
both, or Pdl'shasas, as they are also called),, and 
by Vibhlshana, the brother of Eavana; the slaying^^/- 
of the rarishing demon by Eama and recovering of 
Sita; and the restoration of Chandra to the empire 
of his ancestors at Ayodhya’ (Small, Handbook of 
Sansladt Literature). It consists of 21,000 s'lokas 
or distichs, dirided into seven books, the books 
being divided into chapters, fflie poem is believed 
to typify allegorically the extension of Hindu influ- 
ence and culture over the southern portion of the 
peninsula of India. An English verse translation of 
it has been published by Mr. Ealph T. PI. Grifiith. 
The Mahabharata is a huge epic of about 220,000 
long lines, and though a thread of story runs through 
it the unity of the whole is marred by numerous 
extensive digressions and episodes. It forms rather 
a cyclopjedia of Hindu mythology, legendary history, 
and philosophy than a poem with a single subject. 

It is the production of various periods and various 
authors, and latterly, at any rate, was avowedly 
intended to form a thesaurus of such Imowledge as 
was deemed suitable for the second or Kshatriya 
caste. It is divided into eighteen books, almost any 
one of ■ which would form a large volume. The 
authorship of it is assigned to Krishna Dwaipayana, 
called Yyasa or ‘the arranger;’ but this simply 
means that the heterogeneous materials of which 
the poem consists were at some time or other 
welded together %vith a certain order and sequence 
so as to form one work. The leading story narrates 
the history of the war between the 100 sons of 
Dh]-itarashtra, and their cousins, the five sons of 
Pandu, for the possession of the ancient Kingdom 
of Bharata, which is said to have comprised the 
greater part of India. Dhiltarashtra ruled at Has- 
tinapur or ancient Delhi, and here the five Pandu 
princes were educated, along with their cousins. 
The former are represented as hoble-mmded, brave, 
and amiable, while the latter are mean, spiteful, and 
vicious. TTie characters of the Pandu princes are 
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distmctl}^ drawn, and consistent!}^ maintained throngli- 
out the poem. After escaping many dangers s\dth 
which they were threatened from the malevolence 
of the Kurus, as the sons of Dhxitarashtra are called, 
from an ancestor Kuril, the Pandus receive a share 
in the government. Yudhishtliira and his four 
brothers, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 
accordingly rule at Indraprastha, while Duryodhana 
and his ninety-nine brothers rule at Hastinapur. 
Aterwards, however, Yudhishthira is infatuated 
enough to stake his kingdom at dice with Duryo- 
dhana, and hav ing lost it, he and his brothers, accord- 
ing to agreement, retire to the depths of a forest, where 
they spend twelve years in disguise, after which they 
renew the war. The two armies meet near Delhi, 
and in the battle, which lasts for eighteen days, all 
the Kurus are slain, and the Pandavas obtain undi- 
vided possession of the Kingdom of Hastinapur. 

The above is an outline of the story of the Maha- 
bharata, but it remains to mention some of the epi- 
sodes which are grafted on it. Of these one of the 
most celebrated is the Bhagavad Gita or Divine 
Song. This is a philosophical poem in the form of 
a discourse between Krishna and his pupil Arjuna, 
one of the Paiulu princes, held in the midst of an 
undecided battle. ‘It gives a full and most curious 
exposition of the half -mythological, half-philosophical 
Pantheism of the Brahmans, and a general view of 
the whole mystic theology of the Hindus. Schlegel 
calls this episode the most beautiful, and, perhaps, 
the only tinily pliilosophical poem in the whole range 
of literature known to us. There is something strik- 
ing and magnificent in the introduction of this solemn 
discussion on the nature of the Godhead and the 
destiny of man in the midst of the fury and tumult 
of ci\il war in which it occurs.’ It has been often 
translated. Another episode is that of Nala and 
DamayantI — the Nalopaldiyanam. This is a story 
related, by way of consolation, by the sage Vrihadas'va 
bo Yudhishthira when the latter was residing in the 
forest, as above mentioned. Nala ^vas long of Nish- 
adha; and his wife, Damayanti, was the daughter 
of Bhima, Idng of Vidarbha or Berar. Lilce Yud- 
hishthira, Nala was induced by an evil spirit to play 
at dice "with his brother Pushkara, and after a succes- 
sion of losses everything that he possessed, his kingdom 
included, became the property of the latter. Nala 
and Damayanti are forced to wander in the udlderness 
almost naked, and the king, frantic at his own folly, 
and thinldng that his 'wife -would get on better without 
him, leaves her alone in the forest. Ater certain 
adventures Damayanti returns to her father’s house, 
vrhile Nala becomes master of the horse to the King 
of Ayodhya. Damayanti, for the purpose of maldng 
her husband declare himself, proclaims that she is to 
take another husband, and the King of Ayodhya goes 
to Bhima’ s court as a suitor, taldng with him his 
charioteer, the disguised Nala. Here Nala meets 
and becomes reconciled -^idth his 'wife; he then wins 
back his kingdom from his brother, and begins a just 
and happy reign. The poem called Harivans'a pro- 
fesses to be a continuation of the Mahabharata, but 
may also be classed with the Puranas. It relates the 
history of Efrishna as the incarnation of Yishnu. 

^ The taste for the simple epic gi’adually became ex- 
. tinct, and a class of shorter and artificial poems took 
its place, written in affected and unnatural language, 
and overloaded with tasteless ornaments and con- 
ceits. Some of these narrate in a condensed form 
the incidents of the old epics, such as the Bala- 
bharata of Ainara, which reproduces the Maha- 
bharata, and the Ilaghuvan.s'a (Pace of Baghu) of 
Kalidasa, which tells the story of the Bamayana; 
or they select single episodes, and treat them in a 
detailed manner, as is done by the Kiratarjunlya 


of Bharavi and the sLs'upala Badha (Death of 
6is'upala) of Magha, both from the hlahaliharata. 
The subject of the former is the contest of the 
hero Arjuna -with the god siva, who is clad in 
the habit of a mountaineer (Jclrdta), for the posses- 
sion of the divine weapons; the latter relcvtes the 
death of the hero Sis'upala, and gives an account 
of Krishna’s war with him. Two others of these 
poems treat of the history of Nala — na-mely, the 
Nalodaya (Bise of Nala) of Kalidasa and the Nai- 
shadhlya of Hanshadeva. The foimer handles the 
subject in the most condensed manner, and is very 
difficult to understand; the latter, which is unfinished, 
treats the subject vdth extreme difiuseness, and is 
wi'itten in an involved and intricate style. 

In the province of lyric and gnomic or proverbial 
poetry we meet with poems of the greatest elegance, 
full of deep, practical -wisdom, true feeling, tender 
sentiment, and beautiful descriptions of nature. We 
must mention in particular the Meghaduta (Cloud 
Elessenger) of Kalidasa, in which a cloud acts aa 
messenger from a demigod to his wife, from whom 
he is separated ; the Bitusanhara (Circle of the 
Seasons) of the same poet; the Sayings or Aphorisms 
of Bhartrihari; the one hundred love stanzas of 
Amaru (Amarus'akata) ; &c. The best collection of 
gnomic sayings has been published by Bohtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, 1863). The Gitagovinda of Jaya- 
deva, describing the adventures of Krishna among 
the cowherd gii’ls, his separation from and final 
reconciliation -with his -wife, is distinguished by the 
richness of its language and its charming descrip- 
tions of nature. A very complete collection of Indian 
lyric poetry is contained in Haberlin’s Sanskrit An- 
thology (Calcutta, 1847). 

The Hindus are the only people of the East among 
whom dramatic poetry has sprung up as a native 
gro'ui}h; but it did not arise among them from the 
lyric, as it did among the Greeks, but directly from 
the epic poetry. Though the Hindus can boast of 
some excellent specimens of this branch of poetry, 
yet, on the whole, their dramas are much inferior 
to those of the Greeks or of modem Europe. The 
drama was hampered with a multitude of rules and 
regulations as to the composition and performance 
of the plays, which had groivn up in course of time, 
and could not be broken through. It is ciuious to 
observe the minuteness with which dramatic matters 
were dmded and classified, heroes and heroines, for 
instance, being characterized as belonging to about 
150 different categories. As to the subject-matter, 
either legends of the gods are handled, as in the 
Sakuntala (translated into English by Sir W. Jones 
and also by Professor M. Williams) of Kalidasa, 
which may be classed among the finest flowers of 
poetry of aU times and peoples, and in the Yikram- 
I orvasi (the Hero and the Nymph) of the same 
author; or they are founded on incidents of common 
life, as the Mricchakatl (Clay Cart) of Sudraka and • 
the Malati-Madhava of Bhavabhuti. Others are 
historical, as the Mudra-Bakshasa of Yisaldiadatta; 
or are dramas of intrigue, such as the jMala-^ika and 
Agnimitra of Kalidasa and the Batnavali of Harsha- 
deva. Even the farce, in which the crimes of the 
Brahmans, their deceit and profligacy, are unsparingly 
lashed, is not unkno-wn. The iSIricchakatl, the oldest 
Imown drama, is believed to belong to the first 
century before Christ. The plays are written in 
mixed prose and verse, and the lower characters and 
all females are made to speak not in Sanskrit but in 
Prakrit, only the higher male characters using the 
former. See Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus. 

The Hindu poetic tales and fables have exer- 
cised a most important influence on the whole 
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literature of the East, and even on that of our own 
middle ages. Among the collections of this class 
are especially to he mentioned the Panchatantra 
(Eive Books), from which Europe derived the Eables 
of Bidpai (or Pilpay) and the Hitopades'a (Salutary 
Instruction), a somewhat later collection of the same 
materials; also the twenty-five Tales of the Demon, 
seventy Tales of the Parrot (which gave rise to the 
well-known stories of the Seven Wise Masters, &c.) 
The Katha-sarit-siigara (Ocean of Streams of Narra- 
tion) or Vrihatkatha (Grand Tale), compiled by Soma- 
deva of Cashmere in the eleventh century, is an exten- 
sive collection of the best Indian tales (edited by 
Brockhaus, with a German translation). The Das'a- 
kumaracaritra, or Adventures of the Ten Princes, 
dates also from the eleventh century. 

The scientific literature of India is likewise large. 
The first place is due to the grammatical wox*ks, 
which are very large and very thorough, Indian 
grammarians having carried phonetic and etymolo- 
gical analysis farther than it has ever been carried 
except by modern European science. Works on 
grammar were composed at a very early period, but 
the oldest work extant is that of Panini, which 
belongs to the second or third century before Christ, 
though some would make it considerably earlier. 
Immense as the grammatical literature is, it almost 
entirely consists of continuations of and commen- 
taries on this work. Panini has studied brevit}’’ 
at the expense of intelligibility, and his mles re- 
semble so many algebraic formulae, each requiring a 
commentary to enable any one to understand it. 
Other native grammars worthy of mention are the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi of Bhattoji-Dikshita, a kind 
of abridgment of which, the Laghu Kaumudi, has 
been translated into English by Dr. Ballantyne. 
In mathematics the Hindus have greatly distinguished 
themselves, and are to be regarded as the inventors of 
algebra as well as of the decimal system of notation; 
and of the Arabic numerals, so called only because 
they were introduced into Europe by the Arabs, who 
received them from India. In astronomy the Indians 
have distinguished themselves by accurate observa- 
tions of the time of the earth’s revolution round the 
sun and the moon’s round the earth, correct measure- 
ments of the earth’s circumference, &c. One of the 
oldest systematic text-books of astronomy is the 
Sur^’-asiddhanta (translated into English, Newhaven, 
1860). To this must be added the works of Brahma- 
gupta and Bbaskara, of which only the latter has 
as yet been translated into English (Calcutta, 1863). 
The medical science of the Hindus is by no means 
insignificant, and their medical literature is well 
worth study. Susruta’s system of medicine is the 
most celebrated work. In rhetoric we have the 
text-book of Yisvanatha (Sahityadarpana), in Eng- 
lish by Ballantyne (Calcutta, 1850); in prosody the 
work attributed to Kalidasa called Sinitabodha. On 
music and the other fine arts there are also books 
extant, but as yet comparatively little attention has 
been paid to them by Europeans. 

In philosophy the Hindus have produced some 
remarkable works. The beginnings of philosophical 
speculation go back to a very high antiquity. We 
:^d even in some of the hymns of^ the Kig-Yeda 
attempts to solve the riddle of the origin of the 
world and similar problems ; and such questions 
become much more prominent in the later portions 
of the Yedas, especially in the IJpanishads. In the 
epic poems long didactic passages are frequently 
interspersed, which in many cases assume the form 
of complete philosophical treatises in verse. To this 
class belongs the Bhagavadgita already mentioned. 
There are six chief systems of Indian philosophy, 
Tlie Sankhya system of Kapila regards the world 


as ha\dng gradually developed itself out of primitive 
and pre-existent matter; and as it does not teach, 
the existence of a supreme being it was accused by 
its opponents of being atheistical. The Yoga system 
of Patanjali is supplementary to the Sankhya, it& 
main object being to establish the existence of a 
supreme being and to show how the human soul may 
become permanently united to him. The Mimansa 
endeavours as its special object to reconcile and bring 
into agreement the doctrines set forth in the dirine 
revelations and to determine their true sense. The 
older Mimansa of Jaimini (generally called simply 
the Mimansa) is chiefly directed to matters of ritual, 
while the Yedanta (or younger Mimansa) of Yadara- 
yana treats of the nature of the Supreme Being and 
his relation to the world. The doctrines of these 
two schools form the dogmatic grounds on which the 
prevailing religious bod}’^ of India is founded. The 
remaining schools are the Nyaya of Gautama and 
the Yais'eshika of Kanada, both especially logical in 
character, and maintaining that the world arose from 
atoms which arranged themselves into various forms 
at the will of a ruling spirit. The ultimate object 
of all Indian philosophic inquiry is to show how 
we may escape the curse of transmigration and 
attain everlasting happiness by becoming completely 
absorbed in the deity; and the above six systems- 
are different methods propounded with this view. 
Our Imowledge of the Indian philosophy is yet very 
defective, however, though the text-books of some 
of the schools, as the Sankhya, Yedanta, and Nyaya, 
have been printed. The best general treatise on the 
Hindu philosophy is Colebrooke’s Essays on the 
Philosophy of the Hindus; works on the different 
schools are such as Wilson’s Sankhya-Karika, or 
Memorial Yerses of the Sankhya Philosophy; Saint- 
Hilaire, Essai sur la Philosophie Sankhya; Windisch- 
mann, Sankara, sive de theologumenis Yedanticorum; 
Boer, Bhasha-Paricheda, or Division of the Cate- 
gories; Muller, On Indian Logic. AYith regard to 
works for the study of Sanskrit we may mention 
among grammars those of Whitney, Monier Williams, 
and Max Muller in English, the first being the 
most comprehensive. We have mentioned some of 
the native works already. Among native diction- 
aries we may mention the Nirukta of Yaska, which 
ti-eats only of the rarer words, such as occur in the 
Yedas; the dictionary of Amara-Sinha (the Amara- 
Kosha, edited and translated by Colebrooke); that 
of Hemachandra; and the encyclopaadic dictionary 
of Radhakanta-Deva. The best Sanskrit-Englisb 
dictionary is that of Professor M. YTlliams (new 
edition, 1900); and we may also mention those of 
Macdonell and Cappeller. Professor Williams has 
also an English -Sanskrit dictionary. The Sanskrit- 
German dictionary of Professors Bohtlingk and Both 
is the great thesaurus of the language. It was 
begun in 1853, and took twenty-five ye^rs to finish. 
Among Sanskrit reading-books for beginners we 
may mention Johnson’s edition of the Hitopades'a, 
Professor Williams’s edition of the Story of Nala 
from the Mahabharata^ Lanman’s ^Sanskrit Reader, 
Bopp’s Selections from the Mahabharata, the Bha- 
gavadgita of Schlegel and Lassen or Thomson, the 
Sakuntala of Williams or Bohtlingk, Johnson’s Meg- 
haduta, &c. 

SANS-SOUCI (Erench, ‘without care’), a palace 
near Potsdam, where Erederick the Great was fond 
of residing; hence he is sometimes called the phil-o- 
sopher of Sans-soxtci. 

SANTA OATHARINA, a state in the south of 
Brazil, between lat. 26° and 29° s., and from Ion. 
49° to 51° 30' w. It is bounded on the north by the 
state of Paran^-, on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
south by the state of Rio Grande do Sul, and on 
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the west by the Argentine territory of jMisiones, 
and includes the island of the same name and 
several smaller ones on the coast; area, 28,620 
square miles. It is comi:)Osed of a series of valleys 
running west to east, formed by spurs of the boun- 
'dary mountain range, and watered by numerous 
streams, of which the rivers Sao-Fran cisco, Aracary, 
Tapecu, Tijuca, and Tubarao may be named, all 
'falling into the Atlantic. The soil, though in the 
lower lands sometimes sandy, is remarkably fertile, 
the climate mild, and the seasons regular. Sugar, 
rice, mandioca, millet, beans, onions of immense size, 
and garlic are the chief cultivated products, con- 
siderable quantities of which are exported to Rio-de- 
Janeiro. The indigo and cochineal plants grow spon- 
taneously, and wheat and flax give good returns. 
The state is well wooded, producing excellent timber 
both for the joiner and the cabinet-maker. The 
Indians claim the supremacy over some of the forests, 
which are likewise frequented by ounces, coatis, mon- 
keys, pigs, and other animals. Birds are numerous, 
including several varieties of humming-birds; and the 
lakes and rivers are frequented by innumerable water- 
fowl. Some of the rivers are navigable for a short 
•distance. Elorianopolis (Desterro) is the capital. 
Pop. (1890), 283,769, including 50,000 Germans. 

SANTA CRUZ. See Ciiuz (Santa). 

SANTA FE, ca^ntal of New Mexico, in the 
United States of America, on the Atchison, Topeka, 
^and Santa Fe, and Santa Fe Southern railways, 20 
miles from the Rio del Norte, and in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains. The houses are mostly built 
of unburned brick, the streets are narrow and crooked, 
•and the aspect of the town is uninviting. Among 
notable buildings are the Governor’s Palace, built in 
1598, a long one-story structure with very thick 
walls; the capitol, U.S. government building, court- 
house, cathedral, a university, and several other 
institutions for higher education. There was an 
Indian town here as early as 1541, and the place 
was occupied by the Spaniards in 1605. It became 
the capital of the territory of New Mexico in 1851. 
It is the centre of a considerable overland trade. 
Pop. in 1890, 6185; in 1900, 5603. 

SANTA Fi], or Santa Fi: de la Vera Cruz, a 
town of the Argentine Republic, capital of the pro- 
vince of same name, advantageously situated at the 
confluence of the Salado with the Parana, 230 miles 
N.N.w. of Buenos Ayres. It stands on a height, the 
only one which occurs in a district remarkable for its 
uniform flatness, and has several tolerably regular 
but narrow streets, and a plaza of considerable di- 
mensions. On the latter stand an ancient and a 
modern church, and the Cabildo, by far the largest 
and most imposing building in the town; other 
buildings are a Dominican and a Franciscan monas- 
tery, each Avith its own church, the guard-house, 
surmounted by a tow^er. The quay is solidly built 
of brick, and the princij^al trade is in hides, and in 
the excellent timber obtained from the forest on 
the banks of the Salado. Pop. (1901), 22,500. 

SANTA DE BOGOTA. See Bogota. 

SANTA Eli DB GUANAXUATO, See Gda- 

NAXUATO. 

SANTA HERMANDAD. See Hermandad. 

SANTA MARIA DI CAPUA - VETERE, a 
town of South Italy, in the province of Caserta, 
3 miles south-east of Capua. It is built on the site 
of ancient Capua, and there are many remarkable 
ruins to be seen. The manufactures consist of cloth 
and otherwoven materials and hats. The neighbour- 
hood produces abundance of fruit, oil, wdne, &c. 
-Pop. of commune, 17,896. 

SANTA MARTHA. See Martha (Santa). 
SANTA MAURA. See Leucadia. 


SANTANDER, a city of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of same naine, 207 miles north of Madrid (to 
which a railway runs almost direct), on the southern 
side of a projecting tongue of land, on an estuary 
opening eastwards into the Bay of Biscay, and afford - 
ing good anchorage and shelter, but exposed to winds 
from the south. On the nortli and north-west the 
city is protected by elevated grounds, wdiich to- 
wards the westward face the Atlantic, and here 
there is a large bathing establishment. The environs 
are pleasant, and the "walks on the high gi’ounds 
command beautiful views. There are fine prome- 
nades, such as the Paseo del Sardinero leading to 
the bathing establishment. Santander may be di- 
vided into the high and low town, and the latter 
into two portions, the old and the new. In the 
more ancient quarter the streets are narrow and 
straight, and the houses lofty; while in the modern 
the streets are spacious as well as straight, and the 
houses of moderate elevation but good architecture. 
Altogether the place has much the aspect of a 
French town. There are a number of squares, large 
and small; a cathedral with a fine crypt; a tovm- 
house and prison, theatre, public markets, hospital, 
asylum for the indigent, foundling hospital, custom- 
house; an institute or college for higher education; 
schools of navigation, commerce, and design; a nor- 
mal school, and numerous primary schools. Santan- 
der is a busy, thriving, and at the same time a cheap 
and w'ell-provided place; the fish, both of sea and 
fresh water, are plentiful and excellent. It has a 
government cigar manufactory in which 1000 per- 
sons are employed; shipj^ards, i:)aper-works, foundries, 
brewery, cooperages, fish-curing establishments, tan- 
neries, manufactories of refined sugar, candles, ver- 
micelli, hats, &c. Much has been done within re- 
cent years to improve the harbour accommodation 
of Santander, and there are now a large graving- 
dock as weU as another dock and extensive wharves. 
Large areas of land have been reclaimed from the 
sea, and are already partly built on, while a fine 
esiflanade has been formed, with public gardens and 
a new quay skirting it. The channel leading to the 
dock has now 20 feet of water at neap-tides. The 
chief export from Santander is iron ore, most of 
which is sent to the United Kingdom, Germany also 
receiving a considerable quantity. Other exporte 
are flour, -udne, j)rovisions, &c. The imports are 
much more valuable, consisting of manufactured 
articles from Britain, France, &c., such as ma- 
chinery and various kinds of metal goods, textiles, 
and other articles, and of such foreign produce as. 
cotton, cacao, coffee, tobacco, petroleum, timber, 
dried fish, &c. Here, as in Bilbao, porter’s work is 
done by women. Santander is an ancient place, 
being probably the Roman Portus Blendiiim. Here 
Charles Y. landed (July 16, 1522) to take possession 
of Spain, and from the same quay Charles I. of 
England embarked to quit Spain after his romantic 
visit to Madrid. Santander was sacked by Soult in 
1808. Pop. (1897), 50,640. The province is bounded 
by Biscay, Burgos, Palencia, and Oviedo, has an area 
of 2111 square miles, and a population in 1897 of 
263,673. It is bounded on all sides but the north \Uth 
lofty summits, possesses extensive forests, mines of 
iron and. lead, and grows a great deal of grain. 

SANTANDER, Francisco m : Paula, general 
and president of the Republic of New Granada, born 
at Rosario de Cucuta there in 1792, was educated in 
Bogota, and on the commencement of the South 
American revolution in 1809 took up arms to assist 
his countrymen in throwdng off the Spanish yoke. 
Distinguishing himself in this career he gradually 
rose to be general. His corps contributed essentially 
to Bolivar’s victory, which in 1819 led to the founda- 
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fcion of the Republic of Columbia. When in 1821 
the congress of the new republic met at Rosario de 
Cucuta to arrange a constitution, he was appointed 
vice-president, and in consequence of the absence of 
President Bolivar, who was engaged in carr 3 'ing on 
the ivar, the sole management of the government fell 
to be conducted b}’’ Santander. Misunderstandings 
aftei-wards arose, and having become implicated in a 
conspiracy against Bolivar and the existing order of 
things, he was arrested and condemned to perpetual 
banishment. He quitted the republic in 1829, and 
proceeding to Europe travelled through England, 
Erance, and Germany. Meanwhile Bolivar having 
died, and the Republic of Columbia having been 
subdivided into three, Santander was invited to 
return. He arrived in 1832, and was immediately 
appointed President of Hew Granada for four years. 
Pactions still continued to prevail, and in 1833 a 
conspiracy against his life was discovered at Bogota. 
He succeeded both in saving himself and maintaining 
tranquillity; but resigned in 1836, and died at Carta- 
gena in 1840. 

S AHTAREM (ancient Prcesidium JuUum), a to\\Ti 
of Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, on the 
side and top of a rugged hill above the right banlc 
of the Tagus, 46 miles north-east of Lisbon. It 
consists of tolerably well-built but in many instances 
ruinous houses, and has many interesting antiquities, 
numerous churches, seven monasteries, two nun- 
neries, a diocesan seminary, two gi'ammar-schools, 
an orphan and an ordinar 3 ’- hospital, and a consider- 
able trade in oil, grain, and wine. The surrounding 
country is very fertile. Pop. (1900), 8704. 

SANTEE. See Catawba. 

SANTIAGO -HE- CHILI, the capital city of the 
Republic of Chili and of the province of the same 
name, is situated in a large and fertile plain at the 
foot of the Amdes, lat. 33° 27' s.; Ion. 70° 43' 38" w., 
at an elevation of about 1800 feet above sea-level, 
and 90 miles e.s.e. of Valparaiso. It is watered by 
the Mapocho, a rapid stream issuing from the Andes, 
which divides it into two unequal parts, connected 
together by a substantial stone bridge, the principal 
one being on the northern or right bank of the 
river, Santiago was founded on Eebruary 12, 1541, 
by one of the early Spanish conquerors, Pedro de Val- 
divia, and it very soon became a populous and opu- 
lent city, but it was only when Chili threw off the 
yoke of the mother country that it sprang into real 
and active life. Prom that time it has steadily and 
rapidly advanced in civilization, population, and 
wealth, and it is now fully entitled to be ranked 
among the most important and flourishing cities in 
South America. Pew places can boast of a finer 
situation, more delightful climate, and grander 
scenery than Santiago. The climate is at once 
genial and salubrious, and supports a vigorous vege- 
tation, which includes ever^’’ necessary and many of 
the luxuries of life. Large canals, fed from the 
Mapocho, have been cut at great expense through 
tracts of land formerly mere barren wastes, and 
what was before vdthout the least value has become 
through this means a perfect garden teeming with 
all the varied productions of this favoured clime. 
The country imm ediately round Santiago is very 
well cultivated, and is chiefly made up of small 
properties or farms belonging to the wealthy, with 
tasteful villas on them, where they generally go to 
spend the summer mouths. Not a few of these are 
extremely pretty, and fitted up in a style of comfort 
and elegance not often exceeded in similar residences 
in Europe. Santiago, like all Spanish cities in the 
New World, is laid out in squares intersecting each 
other at right angles. The streets are well paved, and 
the town has been recently lighted with electricity and 


supplied with tramway lines. Owing to the preva- 
lence of earthquakes, which are much dreaded b}' the 
natives, the houses are mostlj" of one story, though 
there are manv of two, and generally occupy a large 
space of ground, having gardens and patios or courts 
in the interior, intended to afford a refuge to the 
family on the occurrence of these dreadful convul- 
sions. All the houses are plentifully supplied with 
water from the Mapocho. A better style of archi- 
tecture has been introduced of late ^-ears, and many 
stately mansions are now to be seen fitted up with 
great splendour and elegance. The Plaza or Great 
Square is a large open area adorned with a fine foun- 
tain; on the north side is the municipal buildings 
and criminal courts, the post-office, and the old 
palace, an irregular heavy-looking pile, formerly 
the residence of the jDresidents, now used as barracks; 
the south side is ornamented with lofty piazzas, 
where, and in the neighbouring arcade, called Bulnes’ 
Acade, are to be found most of tlie fashionable 
shops in the city. This is the favourite resort of the 
fair Santiaguinas, particularly after mass in the 
morning, when they are seen in their church dress, 
so strildng to a stranger, and at the same time so 
appropriate and elegant. On the west side stands 
the cathedi’al, a capacious and not particularly fine 
edifice, built of a coarse kind of porpAjury; successive 
shoclcs of earthquakes have seriously injured its walls 
and arches. In another church 1600 persons, prin- 
cipall}^ ladies, were burned to death on Dec. 8, 1863, 
during a festival The fii-e was communicated from 
the altar lights to the drapery with -which the build- 
ing was profusely decorated, and while it was 
crowded with worshippers. There is a fine monu- 
ment commemorative of this disaster. The capitol 
or parliament house is an imposing structure. The 
Moneda or Mint has a stately and commanding ap- 
pearance; a part of this large building has been fitted 
up as a palace for the president and as offices for 
the ministers. There is also a fine theatre erected 
at a cost of about £120,000. Santiago is an arch- 
bishop’s see, the seat of the supreme government, 
of the courts of law, and of the legislatoe. It has 
also numerous churches and monastic establishments; 
two large and well- endowed hospitals, that of San- 
Juan-de-Hios for males, and that of San-Prancisco- 
de-Borjas for females; a lunatic as^dum, &c. There 
are in Santiago several daily newspapers besides 
other periodical publications. The University of 
Santiago, formerly San Pelipe, obtained its first 
charter from the King of Spain in 1738; it has five 
faculties, namely, philosophy, mathematics and phy- 
sical sciences, medicine, law, and theology. The 
Instituto Nacional (National Institute) is the oldest 
and best conducted college in Chili, and here are 
educated the children of the wealthy families des- 
tined for the learned professions. There are besides 
numerous private schools, where are taught the 
usual branches of education. The Military Aca- 
demy is a government institution for the educa- 
tion of imimg men intended for the army and navy; 
it is conducted on the Prench s^^stem, and has done 
much to improve the personnel of both services. 
The Normal School is of modern erection, and is 
intended for the training of those destined for public 
tuition in the government schools; it is under the 
superintendence of the minister of finance. The 
National Museum is not extensive, but contains a 
good collection of minerals and many interesting 
specimens of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
particularly of suck as ai’e peculiar to Chill There 
is a medical board (Protomedicato) for the special 
object of examining candidates for the medical pro- 
fession. The national library contains about 40,000 
volumes, among which are numerous ancient and 
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rare manuscripts. Santiago has railway communi- 
cation with Valparaiso and other towns. The 
inhabitants are naturally affable and courteous, and 
are remarlvably Idnd and hospitable to strangers, 
whom they readily admit into their circles. The 
children of the wealthy are all taught foreign lan- 
guages, particularly Erench and English. All classes 
are remarkably found of music, and many have ac- 
quired a degree of proficiency in it rarely exceeded 
in older and more advanced countries. There is a 
conservator 3 ^ of music. Pop. (1900), 291,725. 

SANTIAGO-DE-COMPOSTELLA, a city of 
Spain in Galicia, in the province and 32 miles south 
of . Coruiia, picturesquely placed on an eminence, 
with an uneven and ii-regular site. The houses are 
generally of three stories, and well built; streets for 
the most part broad and paved. Many of the latter 
radiate from the cathedral, which occupies the centre 
of the city. It is a damp, cold, sombre-looking 
place. On the noble Plaza or square the bull-fights 
take place, and fiin-AVorks are let off, especially on 
the day of Santiago (St. James the Elder), the patron 
of the city and of Spain. Among the public edifices 
are the cathedral, dedicated to Santiago, completed 
in 1128, well pi'eserved and very striking internally; 
the episcopal palace; the hospital, a grand building; 
the to^vn-house, built after the plan of the ro^M 
palace at Madrid, wdth a fine equestrian statue of 
Santiago on its fagade; the College of Eonseca, now 
suppressed; the enormous convent of St. Martin, 
partly overhanging a ravine, and with a fine garden; 
it was once one of the wealthiest of the Benedictine 
establishments, now it is a barrack and its chapel a 
parish church; the university, a heavy building with 
an Ionic portico, but with a fine com’t in the simple 
Doric. The towm is well supplied with promenades 
and fountains, and washed by two small streams, 
the Sar and the Sarella. There are also mineral- 
springs in the neighbourhood. It has manufactures 
of leather; numerous hand-looms, flour-miUs, and 
many silversmiths engaged in maldng great numbers 
of little gi’aven images, teraphims, and lares, as -well 
as medabions of Santiago, which are purchased by 
pilgrims. Santiago declined after the Deformation, 
which diminished the number of pilgrims, offerings, 
and legacies; and the removal of the captain-general 
and the audienda to Coruna has completed the 
impoverishment by talcing away the military, the 
legal profession, and clients. Pop. (1897), 24,335. 

SANTIAGO-DE-CUBA, a seaport town on the 
south-east coast of the Island of Cuba; lat. 19° 57' 
29" N.; Ion. 76° 3' 45" w. It is the oldest town of 
the island, is well built, consisting of a handsome 
square and a number of straight and regularly 
formed streets lined with houses constructed for 
the most part of stone; is the see of an archbishop, 
and has a fine cathedral and several other churches, 
some convents and hospitals, and a harbour, which, 
though difficult of access from being narrow and 
crooked at the entrance, is spacious and deep 
within, and defended by several strong forts. Its 
trade is considerable, both with Europe and America, 
the chief exports being sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, to- 
bacco, and mahogany. Pop. (1899), 43,090. 

SANTODIN, Theilv, or Calliste, the largest of 
a small group of islands in the Archipelago, 60 miles 
north of Crete. It is in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
with its extremities pointing west, and has a circuit 
of about 30 miles, though its breadth nowhere 
exceeds 3 miles. The shores of the inner curve pre- 
sent frightM precipices from 500 to 1200 feet high, 
and are evidently the edges of a crater, but they 
slope gradually doT-vn to those of the outer curve, 
which are tolerably fiat. The whole of this slope is 
of beautiful appearance, and may be regarded as 
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one continued vineyard. . The wines produced, fur- 
nishing the principal staple of the island, are vino- 
hruscOj a rough or dry wine resembling Dhenish, and 
vino-santo, a dark red and very luscious sw^eet wine, 
scarcely inferior to that of Cyprus. The chief places 
of the island are perched on the edges of the preci- 
pices, and have a very singular appearance. Vol- 
canic phenomena have in recent times manifested 
themselves near this island, and in 1866 three small 
islands were thrown up from the bottom of the sea, 
the appearance of these being heralded by loud 
booming noises and flames issuing from the sea. One 
of the islands became by its increase of size united to 
the mainland, another became united to the small 
island of Nea-Kaimeni, itself produced by volcanic 
action in 1707. Pop. in 1896, 15,932. 

SANTOS, a town in Brazil, in the province and 
50 miles s.s.e. of Sao Paulo, on a bay of the South 
Atlantic. It stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bay from s.s.e. to n.n.w. wdth compara- 
tively little breadth, and is on the whole well built, 
having several wide and spacious streets containing 
man}^ elegant and stately houses. Among the public 
buildings are several churches and monasteries, a 
town-house, custom-house, and two hospitals. Its 
marshy site, how’-ever, makes it very unhealthy, and 
the evil is greatly aggravated by imperfect cleansing 
and sewnrage. The harbour, which is the best in the 
province, and the chief outlet for its products, is the 
emporium of a very extensive trade, in wMch the 
principal articles of export are coffee (the great 
staple), sugar, tobacco, hides, lard, bacon, and other 
provisions. The only imports are various articles of 
European and American manufacture. Pop. (1898), 
16,000. 

SAO-EDANCISCO, a river of Brazil, which rises 
in the Serra da Canastra, in the south-west of the 
province of Minas-Geraes, flow's N.N.E. through that 
province and the province of Bahia, then turning 
east forms the boundary betw'een the prorinces of 
Pernambuco and Aagoas on the north and Bahia 
and Sergipe-del-Pey on the south, and falls into the 
Atlantic 50 miles n.n.e, of the town of Sergipe-del- 
Hey hy two mouths, one to the north, called Aricari, 
so shallow as to be scarcely navigable even by 
canoes; and the other to the south, hence called 
Erancisco-do-Sul, much larger and deeper, but unfor- 
tunately encumbered at its mouth by a large bar 
about 6 miles broad, covered wdth a heavy sm-f, and 
wdth seldom more than 4 feet of water on it. It is 
a large and majestic river, wdth a course which has 
been estimated at 1600 miles, but, in addition to the 
bar at its mouth, has numerous rapids and cataracts, 
w'hich make its continuous navigation impossible; 
those at Paulo Affongo, about 190 miles inland, are 
about 60 miles in length. Its principal affluents 
are, on the right, the Paraupeba, Guacuhi or Aelhas, 
Jequitahi, and Verde; and on the left the Andaia, 
Borrachudo, Abait^, Paracatu, Drucaia, Carinenha, 
Correntes, and Grande. 

SAONE (ancient, A?*a?'), a river of Erance, rises at 
Viomenil, in the department of Vosges, flows south- 
w’est through that department, enters the department 
of Haute-Saone, w'hich it traverses, flowdng first 
south-east, then south-w^est, and immediately on 
quitting it for the department of Cote- d’ Or, is 
gi’eatly augmented in volume by the accession of 
the Ognon. Thereafter it continues its south-w^est 
j course, passing Auxonne, and recei^dng its most 
important tributary, the Doubs. After reaching 
Ohalon its course becomes almost due^ south, past 
I Macon to Lyons, where it joins, or, from its volume, 

: may more properly be said to be joined by the 
j Pi-hone. Its whole course is about 280 miles; of 
I these 190 nailes are navigable. The importance of 
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its navigation is greatly increased by means of three 
canals — the Canal du Centre, Canal de Bourgogne, 
and Rhone and Rhine Canal — which bring it into 
communication respectively with the Loire, Seine, 
and Rhine. 

SAONE, Haute (Upper Sa6ne), a department of 
France, bounded on the north by the department of 
Vosges, east by Upper Alsace, south by Uoubs and 
Jura, south-west by Cote-d’Or, and north-west by 
Haute-Marne; area, 2028 square miles. This depart- 
ment consists in a great measure of an extensive 
basin inclosed by a succession of mountain ranges, 
and is drained by the Sa6ne, the Ognon, and several 
small tributaries. The climate is upon the whole 
more temperate than that of the adjoining depart- 
ments, but is subject to sudden and violent alterna- 
tions, particularly in spring, by which vegetation 
often suffers severely. The mountainous part of the 
department, which comprises about a fom'th of the 
whole, is extremely rugged, and the soil is arid, so 
that the ordinary cereals are scarcely able to main- 
tain a languishing existence. The rest of the depart- 
ment, lying '\vithin the extensive basin already 
referred to, is very fertile, and has a surface finely 
diversified by gentle slopes, often covered %Wth vine- 
yards, extensive, well-watered, verdant meadows, 
and productive corn-fields. The crops raised, after 
satisfying the home consumption, leave a consider- 
able surplus for export. About one-half of the 
whole surface is arable, and considerably more than 
one-fourth is covered with wood, which furnishes 
excellent timber, and is one of the principal sources 
of wealth. In addition to cereals flax and hemp are 
extensively cultivated; the ordinary fruits generally 
thrive wellj and some districts are almost covered \vith 
cherry plantations, the produce of which is employed 
m the manufacture of cherry -brandy. The minerals 
of the department are numerous, but by far the most 
important is iron, which is so extensively worked 
and manufactured as to form the most important 
branch of industry. The other principal articles 
of manufacture are cotton tissues, paper, glass, and 
earthenware. The trade is chiefly in com, flour, 
iron and ironmongery, wine, wood, butter, cheese, 
horses, and cattle. For administrative purposes the 
department is divided into three arrondissements — 
Vesoul (the capital). Gray, Lure — subdivided into 
28 cantons and 583 communes. Pop. 265,179, 

SA6NE-ET-L0IRE, a department of France, 
bounded on the north by C6te-d’Or, east by Jura, 
south-east by Ain, south by the Rhone and Loire, 
and west by Allier and Nihvre; area, 3270 square 
miles. It is traversed north to south by a mountain 
range, which forms the commencing chain of the 
Cevennes, and divides the department into two dis- 
tinct basins. In addition to the two rivers from 
which the department takes its name, important 
water communication is afforded by the Canal du 
Centre. The climate is in general temperate and 
healthy. More than one-half of the whole surface 
is arable, and one-sixth is in wood. The waste-land 
is about one-thirtieth. The soil on the whole is not 
of remarkable fertility, the grain raised barely suf- 
ficing for the consumption. The finest part of the 
department is the valley of the Saone, where the 
surface is beautifully diversified by hill and dale, 
valley and plain, vine-clad slopes, rich pastures, and 
fertile corn-fields. The vine is extensively culti- 
vated, and though none of the wines are finest 
quality, they are much esteemed as vins oi'dinaires^ 
and largely exported. Those in most repute bear 
the name of Macon. Hemp of excellent quality is 
grown in several cantons, and attention has lately 
begun to be paid to the culture of the mulberry for 
rearing silk-worms. Excellent cattle are reared on 


the pastures; and the horses, though generally of 
small size, are hardy and active. The most important 
mineral is coal, of which there is an extensive field; 
but the quality is inferior. Iron is also partially 
worked, but the ore is seldom rich; and there is a 
mine of manganese. The most important branch of 
industry is the manufacture of iron. After it may 
be mentioned leather, glass, linen and cotton goods, ' 
hats, and earthenware. The trade is chiefly in agri- 
cultural produce, coal, iron, wdne, and leather. For 
administrative purposes the department is divided 
into five arrondissements — Mticon (the capital), 
Autim, Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, OharoUes, Louhans — sub- 
divided into fifty cantons and 589 communes. Pop. 
(1896), 619,036; (1901), 616,389. 

' SAO-PAULO, a maritime state of Brazil, in the 
southern portion of the republic, lat, 20° to 26° s.; 
and Ion. 44° 30' to 55° w. It is bounded on the 
north by the state of Minas Geraes, on the west and 
the north-west by the state of Matto Grosso, on the 
south by the state of Parang, and on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; area, about 112,330 square miles. 
The coast-line stretches north-east to south-west f<>r 
above 400 miles. Part of it in the north-east is bold 
and rocky, but the rest is generally low. At a short 
distance behind it, however, the surface begins to 
rise rapidly, and soon terminates in mountain chains, 
which have a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
coast. These chains, comj)osed chiefly of granite, 
form the great water-shed of the province, dividing 
it into two basins of very unequal magnitude; that 
on the east side consisting of a belt of land along the 
coast, which sends its waters directly east to the 
Atlantic by numerous small streams, or north-east 
to swell the channel of the Parahiba; while the far 
larger basin, comprehending at least four-fifths of 
the surface, belongs to the Parana, which bounds 
the province on the west, and drains it by a vast 
number of streams, of which the most important are 
the Igua 9 u and Tiet^. The mountains are generally 
clothed with forests, furnishing inexhaustible sup- 
plies of the finest rtmber, particularly cedar and 
pine; and the lower slopes, and the valleys and 
plains which lie along the banks of the river, are, 
with few exceptions, of great fertility. The prin- 
cipal crops grown are sugar-cane, coffee, rice, millet, 
mandioc, tobacco, and haricots. Lying just beyond 
the tropics the climate is mild and healthy. The 
province is well supplied with means of communica- 
tion both by land and water, and has several har- 
bours on the coast, particularly that of Santos, 
admitting all ordinary sailing vessels. An important 
trade is carried on with the interior, which sends 
by land, chiefly to Rio-de- Janeiro, horses, cattle, and 
swine; and exports by sea rice, coffee, sugar, bacon, 
tobacco, cheese, and niaU^ or Paraguay tea. For 
administrative purposes Sao-Paulo is divided into 
seven comarcas — Sao-Paulo, Santos, Curitiba, Itu, 
J undiahi, Taubate, and Franca. This province has 
attracted a considerable number of immigrants from 
Europe, especially Italians and Germans. The 
i legislative assembly holds its sittings in the town 
of Sao-Paulo. Pop. (1890), 1,384,753. 

SXO-PAULO, a town in Brazil, capital of the above 
state, on an elev^ated but uneven piece of ground, 
between two small streams, 220 miles w.s.w. of Rio- 
de- Janeiro. The principal edifices are the cathedral, 
more remarkable for its size than its architecture; 
the parish church of St. Iphigenia, several monas- 
teries and convents, with churches attached; the 
governor’s and the bishop’s palace, the town-house, 
prison, infirmary, and military hospital. The edu- 
cational establishments include a school of law, 5 n 
ecclesiastical seminary, a Latin school, school of 
philosoph}^, and several primary schools. SS-o-Paulp, 
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aii the capital of the state, is the scat of several im- 
portant courts of law and public offices, the place 
where the state assembly holds its sittings, the re- 
sidence of the president, and the see of a bishop. It 
also possesses a public library, and an extensive 
botanical garden. Pop. about 100,000, many being 
Germans and Italians. 

SAP, in military affairs, a kind of ditch or trench 
dug in siege operations by men of the force attack- 
ing some fortified position, to give cover to the be- 
siegers when the workers are within range of the 
fire of the besieged. It is made to run in a zigzag, 
serpentine, or similar direction, so as not to be en- 
filaded by the fire of the fortress. In what is called 
flying saj') each sapper is provided with two gabions, 
which, when fiUed mth earth, are shot-proof, and 
behind these he works, throwing the earth beyond 
them towards the fortress, so as to form a parapet. 
The gabions being placed in line, the work is thus 
proceeded with until the whole- is completed. In 
the complete sap, four sappers at a time are usually 
employed, the foremost of them rolling a large gabion 
before him and excavating as he progresses, fiDing 
smaller gabions with the earth dug out, and erecting 
them to form a parapet. The other sappers then 
widen and deepen the sap, and throw more earth on 
the parapet. A single sap has a parapet only on one 
side, a double sap has one on each side. There are 
also covered saps, which are roofed in. 

SAP. See 

SAPAJOU, a general name applied to include 
several species of Platyrhine or New World Monkeys 
belonging to the family Cebidse. The Sapajous 
possess tails of feebly prehensile powers. They 
live in flocks in the forests of Brazil, Peru, Guiana, 
and Columbia, and feed on fruits, eggs, small birds, 
&c. They are familiar in habits, become soon domes- 
ticated, and are thus in favour amongst mountebanks, 
&c,, who teach these monkeys to become very expert 
in performing tricks. Common species of Sapajous 
are the Sai (which see), Oehus capucinus; the White- 
throated Sapajou or Sajou {0. hypoleucos), &c. 

SAPAN WOOD, or BucKUir Wood, the wood of 
the CcEsalpinia Sappan, a middle-sized tree, indi- 
genous to Siam, Pegu, &c. It is exported in consid- 
erable quantities from Singapore and other ports of 
that region to Calcutta and to Europe, where it is 
used as dye-wood. The dye it yields is of a red 
colour, but rather inferior. 

SAP GBEEN, a pigment which is prepared by 
mixing the juice of the ripe berries of the buckthorn 
{Rhamnus catliarticus) with alum. The berries are 
allowed to ferment for eight days in a wooden tub. 
The juice being then pressed out and strained, and a 
little alum added, the whole is allowed to evaporate 
untU it has obtained a proper consistency, when it 
is placed in pigs’ bladders and hung up to harden. 
The colour is very fugitive; it is used by water- 
colour painters. 

SAPINDACEiE, in botany, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, composed of large trees or shrubs, 
sometimes of herbaceous and twining plants, bearing 
alternate and generally imparipinnate leaves, some- 
times furnished with tendrils. Their calyx consists 
of four or five sepals, which are free, or slightly 
united at the base. The corolla, which is sometimes 
wanting, is generally formed of four or five petals, 
which are sometimes naked, sometimes glandular 
near the middle, where they occasionally bear a pet- 
aloid lamina. The stamens, which are double the 
number of petals, are free, and often inserted in a 
flat, lobed, hypogynous disk, which fills all the bottom 
of the flower. The ovary is three-celled, each cell 
generally containing two superimposed ovules at- 
tached to its inner angle. The style is simple at the 


base, triiid at the summit, which is terminated by 
three stigmas. The fruit is a capsule, sometimes 
vesicular, with one, two, or three cells, each con- 
taining a single seed. The seeds are composed of a 
large embryo, having its radicle curved over the 
cotyledons,, and destitute of endosperm. The order 
contains about 380 known species, all natives of 
warm climates. The horse-chestnut, which belongs 
to this order, though not a native, is widely diffused 
in Europe. The fruits of several species are eaten; 
but the leaves of many are poisonous. The fruit of 
Sapindus saponaria is soapy, as its name implies, and 
is used for washing linen. Some species afford valu- 
able timber. Some are also used medicinally as 
astringents. 

SAPOTACE^, in botany, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees or shrubs, all 
extra-European, and most of them within the tropics. 
Their leaves are alternate, entire, persistent, and 
coriaceous; flowers hermaphrodite; calyx divided, 
regular, persistent; corolla monopetalous, regular, 
with lobes equal in number to those of the, calyx, 
seldom double or triple. The stamens are epipet- 
alous, definite, distinct; some of them, of the same 
number as the lobes of the calyx, and opposite the 
petals, are fertile; the rest, alternate with the others, 
sterile. The ovary has several cells, each containing 
an erect ovule. The style is generally terminated 
by a simple, sometimes by a lobed stigma. The fruit 
is fleshy, with one or several monospermous, some- 
times bony cells. The embryo is erect, and con- 
tained in a fleshy endosperm, which is rarely wanting. 
The genera of this family are AcJiras, Mimusops, 
Sideroxylon, Lucuma, &c., and there are upwards of 
200 known species. It is closely allied to the Eben- 
acese, which differ from it in having their flowers 
generally unisexual, their stamens disposed in two 
series, their style divided, and their seeds pendent. 
One of the most important species is the Isonandra 
gutta, which -produces the gutta-percha commerce. 
The fruits of some species contain a thick oil used 
for domestic purposes. Those of others, such as the 
star-apple of the West Indies, are sweet, and used 
for food. 

SAPPER, the designation of a private soldier in 
the Royal Engineers. Eormerly the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of that corps received 
the general appellation of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, which is now no longer used. As the duties 
of the sappers — the building and repairing permanent 
fortifications, raising field redoubts and batteries, 
making gabions and fascines, digging trenches (see 
S^vp), and the like — ^require a considerable amount 
of mechanical skill, the men are usually of a superior 
class to the common soldier; they are only eligible 
for the service if of good character, and already 
adepts in a mechanical trade. 

SAPPHIRE. See Corundum. 

SAPPHO, a distinguished Greek poetess, was bom 
at Mitylene, or as some held at Eresus, on the Island 
of Lesbos, and flourished about 600 b.c. Her father’s 
name was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old. j^cjeus, like her a lyric poet, 
and a native of the same island, is said to have loved 
her; but his passion was not returned. The brilliant 
fame which she enjoyed seems to have subjected her 
to calumny, and even to persecution, on account of 
which she left Lesbos for SicUy, between 604 and 
592. Almost nothing further is knovm regarding 
her life, though she is made the subject of various 
legends, the truth of which is at best very ques- 
tionable. Of these may be mentioned the common 
story of her love for Phaon, which, being unrequited, 
caused her to leap do^vn from the Leucadiah Rock. 
Nothing in the fragments of her poems that remain 
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gives any hiuc of the existence of such a person as 
Phaon, and as for the leap from the Leucadian Rock 
it seems to be a mere metaphor taken from an ex- 
piatory rite connected with the v/orship of Apollo. 
(See Leucadia.) At Mitylene Sappho apjiears to 
liave lieeii the centre of a female coterie, most of the 
members of whicli were her jiupils in iioetry. Ancient 
tradition commonly rejiresents her as a woman of 
abandoned character — probablj- ndth more or less 
truth. She was the author of various poems : hymns, 
odes, elegies, epigrams — of which only two complete 
pieces and fragments have come down to us ; these 
display deep feeling, glovdng imagination, and a high 
finish. She is said to have invented several meters; 
at least one still bears her name, and has been used 
by ancient and modern poets : 



There is an edition of the extant fragments with 
translations and memoir by H. T. Wharton (IS So). 

SAR^lRAiSTD, a dance, said to be derived from 
the Saracens. The tune is -wTitten in or f time, 
and consists of two parts. Its character is grave and 
expressive. It originated in Spain, wliere it was 
formerly danced to the castanets. Handel, Bach, 
and other masters, frequently wrote tunes of this 
description for the harpsichord or clavichord. 

SARACENIC STYLE OE ARCHITECTURE. 
See Architecture. 

SARACENS (Orientals) f the name adopted by 
the Arabs after their settlement in Europe, as the 
term Arabs (people of the West), which indicated 
their geographical situation in Asia, was improper 
in Europe. At the period of the Crusades it was 
employed as a synonym for all infidel nations, against 
which crusades were preached; and in course of 
time it became the generic name of all the Arabian 
tribes who embraced Mohammedanism, and spread 
their conquests over the greater portion of Asia and 
Africa. A gi'eat variety of opinions existed regarding 
the etymology of the term ; but the true derivation 
of the word is Sharlceyn^ which means in Arabic ‘ the 
Eastern people,’ and was corrupted into the Greek 
Sarahenoij whence comes the Latin Saracenij and 
our word Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA, or Z/UIAGOZA (anciently, Ocesar- 
Augusta), a city of Spain, in Arragon, capital of the 
province of the same name, as well as of the ancient 
kingdom of Arragon, 174 miles north-east of Madrid, 
in a fertile plain irrigated b}^ the Ebro. This stream 
separates the city, which is entered by eight gates, 
from the suburb, and is crossed by a good stone 
bridge. Seen from outside, the place with its shm 
towers, cupolas, and spires, has an imposing char- 
acter, but inside the streets are mostly tortuous lanes, 
ni-paved, and worse lighted, and altogether the town 
is dull, gloomy, and old-fashioned. The houses are 
indeed castles, being built in solid masonry, and in 
a highly ornamental style; but Saragossa has been 
abandoned by the An’agonese nobility for Madrid, 
.and their mansions are falling into a state of dilapi- 
dation, or are let to agricultm'ists, who convert the 
noble courts into farm-yards with dung-heaps. 
Among the principal edifices are the two cathedrals; 
the vast archiepiscopal palace, which was gutted and 
plundered by the Erench; the remains of the Par- 
liament house, bmlt in 1437-40, whose magnificent 
saloons contained the rich national archives, an 
excellent library, and the portraits of the Arragonese 
worthies — aU utterly destroyed by the invaders; the 
exchange, built in 1551, a square brick edifice with 


projecting enriched soffit towers, covered with green 
and white tiles, and a noble interior ; the Torre 
Nueva (new tower), taken dorni in 1S92, an octan- 
gular clock-tower for the city, which leant consider- 
ably (about 9 feet) out of the perpendicular, like the 
towers of Pisa and Bologna; the old irregular cita- 
del called the iUjaferia, built by the Moors, which 
Sachet converted into a barrack, after having dam- 
aged it with his bombs; and during the civil wars 
degraded into a prison. There are besides two hos- 
pitals and various other benevolent institutions, 
numerous chuinhes; a town-house, chamber of C(jm- 
merce, new university, in room of that destroyed 
with its precious library by the French; a normal 
school, academy of medicine and surgery, theological 
college, and various other educational establishments, 
numerous monastic institutions, most of them sup- 
pi-essed; a theatre, baths, botanic garden, a museum 
of pictures and sculptures, a bull-ring, and beautiful 
promenades on all sides of the town. Agriculture 
constitutes the main occupation of the inhabitantH, 
and there are several extensive manufactories of 
fiour, several foundries, dye-works, and a large salt- 
petre work; the other articles manufactured consist 
of soap, brandy, liqueurs, beer, coarse paper,- bricks 
and tiles, sheep-sldns, linen and cotton stuff, silk 
stockings, starch, boots, blankets, <kc. Some of the 
articles just mentioned are also imported, as well as 
rice, dried cod, bar-iron, timber, dye-stuffs. Among 
the articles exported are chocolate, paper, cast-iron, 
•wool, dyed silks, hats, soap, and above all, wheat 
and flour, the last two chiefly to Catalonia. 

Saragossa was the Salduba of the Celtiberians, but 
when Augustus became its benefactor it was called 
after him, and the modem is a coianiption of the 
Roman name. It was always a free city or colonia 
imniunis, had a mint, and was a seat of judicial 
assizes; but no traces of the ancient city are left 
except in the w'alls. Saragossa early renounced 
Paganism, and here Aulus Prudentius, the first 
Christian poet, v/as born, a.d. 348. It was ca])tured 
by the Moors in the eighth century, and was wrested 
from them in 1118 by Alonzo cl baiallador, after a 
siege of five years, when the stubborn populatiun had 
almost all perished of hunger. Below the hill of 
Torero, which commands the town. General Stanhope, 
on the 20th of August, 1710, came up vdth and 
completely defeated Philip Y. flying from his defeat 
at Lerida, the foe abandoning cannon, colours, and 
everything. In 1808 it sustained two memorable 
sieges. The first was raised by the defeat of the 
Erench at Bailen; but being again invested it resisted 
most heroically for sixty-two days attacks conducted 
by the four E rench marshals, Lannes, Mortier, Aloncey, 
and Junot, but ultimately capitulated on February 
20, 1809. These two sieges cost the lives of nearly 
60,000 brave men, and for nothing, as the defence of 
the tovm was altogether a military mistake, and 
the result of popular impulse. Pop. (1897), 98,188. 
SARAJEVO. See Bosna-Sekai, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, a town of the United 
States, New York, about 35 miles north of Albany, 
pleasantly situated on a sandy plain, partly surrounded 
by a beautiful grove of pines, and brought into com- 
munication wth distant parts of the country both by 
lines of railway and by Lakes George and Champlain. 
It owes its existence and prosper! t}^ to its mineral- 
springs, which have made it the most celebrated 
watering-place in the United States; and for the 
accommodation of the summer visitors a number of 
splendid hotels have been erected. The springs, 
twenty-three in number, are characterized by their 
saline and chalybeate ingredients, combined vdth 
carbonic acid gas. They are not only very efficacious 
in many cases of inveterate disease, but have a pow^erful 
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effect in renovating the system when enfeebled by 
sedentary habits or over- exertion, and are hence in 
such repute as anuujilly to attract in the summer 
season upv/ards of 35,000 visitors. Besides the water 
thus used large quantities are bottled and sold in 
various parts of the Union. Pop. (1900), 12,409. 

SARATOV, a government in the south-east of 
Ftussia, lat. 48° to 53° 10' N.; Ion. 42° 20' to 51° 30' 
E.; bounded north by Penza and Simbirsk, east by 
Samara and Astrakhan, south by Astralchan, south- 
west by Don Cossacks, west and north-west by Yor- 
onetz and Tambov; greatest length, north to south, 
about 300 miles; gneatest breadth, about 230 miles; 
area, 3 2, 6 1 3 square miles. The whole eastern boundary 
is formed by the Yolga, which here flows in a b.s.w. 
direction. A range of heights of moderate elevation 
extends at a shoi-t distance from the river, and in 
a direction nearly pai-allel to it, fonning the water- 
shed between the basins of the Caspian and the Sea 
of Axoff. To the latter basin the far greater part of 
the government belongs, being drained chiefly by the 
KPoper and Medvieditza, affluents of the Don. The 
surface is generally diversified by numerous hills and 
low ranges, with intervening valleys, where a mild 
climate and good soil combine in raising heavy crops 
of corn, and covering large tracts with the richest pas- 
ture. The principal exports are com, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, hops, and madder. In the neighbourhood of 
the town of Saratov the mulberry is cultivated to 
some extent for rearing silk-w*orms. There is no 
mineral product of any consequence. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are Kussians, with a con- 
siderable mixture of Tatars and Mordvins. Besides 
these, a number of colonists, consisting of G-ermans, 
French, Swiss, and Swedes, have been introduced. 
The fii’st German colonists were drawn hither by 
Catherine II. in 1763, and they now number con- 
siderably over 200,000 souls. They have greatly 
improved the industry of the district both by their 
labour and their example. For administrative pur- 
poses the government is divided into ten districts. 
Pop. (1897), 2,419,884. 

SABATOY, a town of Bussia, capital of the above 
government, on the right bank of the Yolga, 459 miles 
south-east of Moscow, in a warm and fertile valley, 
inclosed by lofty and well-wooded limestone hiUs. 
It consists of the toum proper, surrounded by a wall 
and fosse, and of a suburb ; and having been nearly 
burned down in 1811 has been rebuilt in a much- 
improved form, though most of the houses still 
continue to be of wood. It is the seat of several 
important courts and public offices; contains nu- 
merous churches, court-houses, a merchant -house, 
gymnasium with botanical garden, a museum (1885), 
and several handsome mansions, occupied by nobility; 
and has manufactures of cordage, bells, pottery, 
tiles, tobacco, soap, woollen cloth, cotton and silk 
stuffs, &c.; an important trade, principally transit, 
by the Yolga, between Moscow and Astrakhan ; and 
a very large annual fair. Pop. (1897), 137,109. 

SABAY7AK, an independent state in Borneo, 
governed by an Englishman with the title of Bajah, 
and now under British protection. It is situated on 
the western or north-western side of the island, and 
its coast extends from Cape Datoo on the south-west 
to ICidorong Point on the north-east, having a length 
of about 300 miles; the inland boundary is mainl}" 
formed by the Dutch territories, while in the north- 
east is the independent sultanate of Borneo Proper, 
also now under British protection; population, about 
300,000. The shore is generallylow and undulating', 
but immediately behind it the ground rises rapidly 
and becomes mountainous. The soil, consisting gen- 
erally of black vegetable mould on strong yellow loam, 
is very productive, and seems peculiarly adapted to the 


sugar-cane, which grows readily even without culti- 
vation, and under the careful culture of the Chinese 
often attains a height of 18 feet, and abounds in 
saccharine juice of the richest quality. Cloves, nut- 
megs, and cinnamon also thrive well; but the more 
important vegetable productions are cocoa-nuts, rice, 
and sago. Metals, particularly gold, antimony, and 
nickel, are very abundant, and are worked to a con- 
siderable extent. Diamonds and other precious stones 
are also found; and excellent coal, favourably situated 
both for worldng and shipping, has been discovered. 
The original inhabitants are Dyaks, but are now very 
much intennixed with Malays and Chinese. They 
had made considerable progress in civilization, but 
owing to misgovemment and marauding expeditions 
for the pui-pose of obtaining slaves and other plunder 
were in a wn-etched condition till the late Sir James 
Brooke was appointed rajah. The rajahship' was 
conferred upon Sir James by the Sultan of Borneo 
in return for distinguished services in queUing dis- 
turbances and restoring order. Under Ms mild yet 
vigorous ad ministration a happy change was pro- 
duced, and is extending its benefits beyond Sarawak 
to the adjoining territories. Sir James Brooke, who 
died in 1868, has been succeeded in the sovereignty 
of the country by his nephew, Sir Charles Brooke. 
The exports consist chiefly of gutta-percha, sago, 
edible birds’ nests, and antimony, of which last 
article 2000 tons are annually shipped to Singapore. 

The seat of the government is at Sarawak (now 
also called Kuching), on a river of the same name. 
It consists of a native and a European town. A 
six-gun battery commands the reach immediately 
below the town, and there a number of Chinese 
houses have been built. Many of these houses, 
raised on posts, and formed of wood, have a very 
respectable aj^pearance. The trade of the town is 
considerable, and is carried on chiefly in large boats, 
some of them of 100 tons, which sail annually to 
Singapore with sago and other productions of the 
coast, receiring in excliange European goods, J avanese 
cloths, brass-work, and coarse earthenware, made in 
China. Many of the inhabitants are employed in 
the gold-mines in the "vdcinity. Pop. estimated at 
25,000. 

SABCINA, a microscoinc fungus of the order 
Saccharomycetes, and of the division Protophyta of 
the vegetable Idngdom. It consists of cubic or pris- 
matic masses, made up generally of eight, sixteen, or 
sixty-four rounded, cubic cells, the faces of each cell 
being divided into four frustules or projections by 
two fight grooves which cut each other at right 
angles. Each cell has a diameter of about 
Y^-oth. of a line, and consists either of a completely 
homogeneous mass only, without nucleus or granula- 
tions, or of such a mass vrith four, sometimes two or 
three, nucleuses. The cells are separated from each 
othfer by rectangular striae. Sarcinae are found some- 
times in considerable quantities in the vomitings of 
persons ill 'with chronic affections of the stomach, in 
the faeces of chronic diarrhoea, &c.; they have fike- 
\rise been detected in the stomachs of rabbits, dogs, 
tortoises, and other animals; in the urine; in the pus 
of gangrenous abscesses; in the bones; &c. 

The appearance of Sarcinae in vomitings indicates 
a particular form of dyspepsia, for which the best 
Imo'wn remedy is that recommended by Professor 
Jenner, namely, sulphate of soda, of which 10 gi-ains 
to 1 drachm, dissolved in water, and taken soon after 
a meal, wfll be found attended by beneficial results. 

S ABC ODE, the name given to the primary or 
elementary matter (othe^^vise known as Protoplasm 
j or Bioplasiii) of which the bodies of all living being^ 
I animals and plants, are composed. The lowest ani- 
mals and plants are composed wholly of this sarcode- 
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matter, wliich is a compound of albuminous nature, 
consisting of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
in high combining proportions, together with traces 
of phosphorus and sulphur. It forms one of the 
protein compounds of Mulder. Wherever life or 
vitality appears this sarcode is present, and it is 
therefore to be \dewed as the essential medium 
without which life cannot exist. The highest animal 
and plant in their earlier stages are composed simply 
of this matter • the process of development gradually 
ev'olving out of this primitive basis the elaborate 
structure of the perfect form. The community or 
universality of this sarcode has led some biologists 
to regard it as being much more intimately associ- 
ated with vital actions than any mere medium for the 
exhibition of life could be; and hence the ‘physical 
theory of life,’ which regards vitality as an actual 
property of this sarcode, came to be enunciated. As 
discussed more fully in the article Protoplasm, 
(which see), this theory is at present untenable, and 
illogical in its aspects as compared with the theory of 
a vital force, which regards life as a force or prin- 
ciple distinct from the matter it invests. 

SAKCOPHAGrUS {(3-reek, sarx, flesh, and phagd^ 
I eat), originally a species of limestone, found in the 
neighbourhood of i^sos, in Mysia, which, according 
to Pliny (B^st. ISTatur. ii. 96, and xxxvi. 17), had the 
power of destro 3 ’'ing within fort}’’ days the corpses 
put into it, so that nothing remained entire except 
the teeth. Hence the name. This quality brought 
the stone into use for coffins, and thus the name 
came to be applied to all coffins of stone, though 
often used for a contrary purpose to that which the 
name expresses. The most ancient sarcophagi are 
those of Egypt, some of which are as old as the pyra- 
mids. The earlier ones were cut in the shape of 
square chests, and when not perfectly plain were 
ornamented with two lotus leaves. The later ones 
were of various forms, the most usual being that of 
an Egyptian mummy swathed. The material of 
which the latter were commonly made was red 
granite, and the coffins were ornamented with mythic 
scenes and inscriptions. The most remarkable of 
the Egyptian sarcophagi are the oriental alabaster 
one of Seti I. in the Saone Museum, that of Pamses 
III. in the Louvre, and that of ISTectanebes I. in the 
British Museum. Kecent discoveries have shown 
that the Phoenician kings were buried in sarcophagi 
of basalt or alabaster, mummy-shaped, but differently 
ornamented from those of the Egyptians. Of these 
the most remarkable is that of Esmunazar, king of 
Sidon, beariug a long inscription in Phoenician, and 
supposed to be of date 574 B.c. A sarcophagus of 
one of the kings of J udah, in the form of a rectangular 
chest, is to be seen in the Louvre. A number of 
sarcophagi have been found in Greece, but they 
mostly belong to the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Etruscan sarcophagi of the fourth century b.c. are 
made of alabaster, terra-cotta, or peperino, and richly 
decorated with reliefs representing mythical subjects. 
Those of the Romans, in the days of the republic, 
were plain chests with little or no ornament; but 
under the empire it was the custom to have them 
richly ornamented after the manner of the Etruscans. 
Of sarcophagi displaying Christian art two remarkable 
ones of red porphyry are at present in the Yatican — 
those of St. Constantia and St, Helena. The practice 
of using stone chests in the burial of distinguished per- 
sons is to some extent continued to the present day. 

SARD, or Sabdotn, a variety of camelian, which 
exhibits by reflected light a dull reddish-brow colour, 
but by transmitted light appears of a rich blood-red 
colour. 

SARDAHAPALXJS (Assyrian, Asur-hani-pal, 
Asur is the creator of a son ’), a great king of 


Assyria in tlie seventh century B.c. He was the 
eldest son of Esarhaddon, gi’andson of Sennacherib, 
and great-grandson of Sargon, and succeeded to the 
throne in 668 B.C.- His first campaign was against 
Egypt, where Tirhakah of Ethiopia had made him- 
self master and overthrown Esarh addon’s system 
of princes tributary to Assyria. Tirhakah, defeated- 
in a battle in the north-east, fled from Memphis, 
pursued by the Assyrians in boats up the Nile, and 
retired altogether from Egypt. His successor Ur- 
damane occupied Upper Egypt for a time, but he 
was defeated and driven south, and an immense 
amount of booty was taken from , Thebes by the 
Assyrians. Asur-bani-pal afterwards besieged Tyre, 
but failed to take it, though a strict blockade in- 
duced the ruler to come to terras and pay txabute. 
The kings of Arvad, Cilicia, and Tabal were also 
put in subjection, and Gyges of Lydia sent in his 
submission, though later he assisted Psammetichus 
in throwing ofl' the Assyrian yoke in Egypt. Urtaku, 
long of Elam, to the east of the Tigris, advanced 
against Babylonia, but was driven back by Asur- 
bani-pal. On Urtaku’s death his sons, whose lives 
were in danger from Teumman, the usurping suc- 
cessor, sought the protection of Assyria, and war 
with Elam again broke out, vdth the result that 
Asur gained a great victory near Susa, captured 
and beheaded Teumman, and placed Urtaku’s sons 
over the Idngdom as his vassals. Not long after, 
Asur’s brother Samas-sum-ukin, who ruled Baby- 
lonia as a vassal king, revolted and was joined 
by the Elamites, Arabians, Ethiopians, Eg}q:)tians, 
Chaldseans, and others. Asur-bani-pal defeated -the 
strong combination, and then laid siege to the four 
tows, Babylon, Borsippa, Sippara, and Cutha, in 
which the leaders of the revolt took refuge. His 
brother avoided capture by burning his palace around 
him. His next great campaign was against Elam 
and its king Ummanaldas II., and on this occasion 
he followed up his victory by looting Susa and razing 
it to the ground. His last military exploits were 
some successful struggles with Arabian forces, and 
he had a triumphal procession through Nineveh^ to 
celebrate his victories. He is supposed to have died 
in 625 B.C., but the latter part of his reign is obscure. 
He was not the mere sensualist of the classical 
accounts, though doubtless sensual enough. The 
remains of his splendid palace, with its priceless 
library, have been excavated at Kuynnjik. His name 
appears in Ezra iv. 10 as Asnapper (R.Y. Osnapper). 

SARDES, or Sz\jxdis, the ancient capital of Lydia, 
on the river Pactolus, not far from the mount Tmolus. 
Under the Persians it was a magnificent city, and 
a great market for slaves, on the commercial route 
from Asia to Europe. The Greeks conquered and 
burned it 500 b.c. An earthquake again destroyed 
it, but Tiberius rebuilt it. Sardis was the seat of 
one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. A 
small village stands at present on its site, and 
considerable ruins still attest its ancient grandeur. 

SARDICA, an ancient town in Lower Dacia, on 
the site of the modern Bulgarian town of Sofia or 
Sophia. The Emperor Galerius was born in its 
vicinity, but the town is chiefly celebrated as the 
place where an ecclesiastical council was held in 
347, at which Athanasius defended himself against 
the Arians and the prelates of the East. As the 
latter were outnumbered by those of the West, the 
supporters of Athanasius, they retired to Philip- 
popolis, and formed a separate synod. According 
to Gibbon this council reveals the first symptoms 
of discord and schism between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. 

SARDINE {Olupea sardina), a species of Teleos- 
tean fishes, included in the Herring family (Olu- 
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peid®), and closely resembling the Pilchard (which 
see) in form. It is, however, of smaller size than 
that familiar fish, and takes the place of the herring 
in the Mediterranean Sea, off the Sardinian coast, 
and on the coasts of Prance, as, for example, on the 
Brittany sea-board. The . flesh is considered ex- 
tremely delicate, and is prepared for consumpt in a 
variety of ways. The process and trade of curing the 
sardines is carried on briskly at Concarneau, at which 
port 13,000 men are engaged in the fishery, and also 
atDouarnenez. Large quantities of these fishes appear 
to be sold in the fresh state, whilst still larger quan- 
tities, preserved in a manner about to be noticed, are 
exported, packed in the familiar tins. About 4,000,000 
boxes of sardines are said to be cured and preserved 
in oil for Trench consumpt alone. The fishes, when 
bought for curing, are first beheaded and then gutted, 
and sorted according to their sizes. They are then 
washed, to cleanse them, in sea-water, by women, 
who are said to earn at this work from 12 to 20 francs 
per week. The fishes are next dried by being sus- 
pended on nets or willows in the open air, and they 
are then plunged into a cauldron of the purest olive- 
oil, which is kept boiling over a furnace. The sar- 
dines are laid in the cauldron on wire gratings, two 
rows deep, and are kept therein until sufficiently 
cooked, when they are taken out and allowed to 
drip, the oil-drippings being carefully collected. 
They are now packed in the tin cases, which are filled 
with oil, and s'ealed hermetically. It is said that 
the men whose duty it is to solder the Hds on the 
boxes earn large wages, but that they have to buy 
aU the fish that may be spoiled through carelessness 
or even inadvertence in the sealing process. After 
being sealed the tins of sardines are boiled in a 
steam-chest, and the efficacy of the sealing is tested 
by the fact that those tins which have been imper- 
fectly closed do not bulge out as they ought to do 
when hermetically sealed. The offal and waste of 
the sardine-curing industry is sold as valuable manure 
to the farmers. The meshes of the sardine-nets are 
of peculiar conformation, and are adapted to securely 
retain these small fishes; and the fishermen in some 
places also throw into the sea a kind of bait prepared 
from the eggs of the cod, with the view of attracting 
the sardines to the spot. Pilchards are now often 
prepared like sardines, and some authorities maintain 
that the two fishes belong to one and the same spe- 
cies, Young herrings are so prepared in the Baltic. 

SARDINIA, Island of (Italian, Sardegna), the 
largest island in the Mediterranean Sea after Sicily, 
and before the formation of the Kingdom of Italy, 
forming with its surrounding islands, the principal 
of which are San Antioco, San Pietro, Asmara, 
Madalena, Tavolara, and Caprera, that part of the 
Sardinian States named the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
It extends from lat. 38” 50' to 41° 15' N.; Ion. 8° 5' 
to 9° 50' E.; greatest length, from Cape Teulada in 
the south to Longo Sardo in the north, 152 miles; 
central breadth, about 66 miles; area, including the 
small islands along the coast, 9350 square miles. 
It is divided into two provinces, Cagliari and Sassari 
— the former comprising the districts of Cagliari, 
Iglesias, Oristano, and Lanusei, and the latter those 
of Nuoro, Alghero, Ozieri, Sassari, and Tempio. Total 
population in 1901, 789,314. It is nearly in the form 
of a parallelogram, and though not without consider- 
able indentations, especially on the southern and 
western coasts, is very compact. On the north it is 
separated from the Island of Corsica by the Strait of 
Bonifacio, not quite 7 miles wide. The opinion of 
geologists, founded on the similarity and general 
appearance of the strata on the opposite coasts, is 
that the two islands were originally one, and that 
a subsidence in the strata formed the channel which 


now flows between them. This view is confirmed 
by the number of islands which lie in the eastern 
part of the channel, and form a kind of connecting 
links by which the continuity of the two islands is 
still rendered almost visible. 

Coasts . — ^The north coast is generally mgged and 
precipitous, presenting a succession of bold head- 
lands, of which those of Testa Grossa, near the Bay 
of Santa Reparata, and Falcone, are the most con- 
spicuous. The principal bay is that of Porto Torres, 
in the Gulf of Asmara, having a low beach, with 
lagoons extending along its eastern and southern 
shores, but rising towards the west into precipitous 
cliffs, terminating on the mainland in Cape Falcone, 
and thereafter continued north in the long and rugged 
island of Asinara. The west coast, stretching south 
from Cape Falcone, continues steep and rugged, and 
presents, among other remarkable headlands, that of 
Cape Argentiera, forming the extremity of a rocky 
mountain upwards of 2000 feet in height; but beyond 
this, after passing the bold and picturesque cliffs of 
Monte Ghiscera, the coast turns suddenly east, and 
forms the Bay of Alghero, where a remarkable 
change takes place, and the beach becomes lined 
with hills of fine white sand. To the south of 
Alghero the sand disappears, and a range of gentle 
hills, planted %vith vineyards, lines the shores as far 
as Poglina, when the coast again resumes its rocky 
character, presenting a succession of trap cliffs, which 
extend to Cape Marargiu, and thence to Point Mova, 
near the town of Bosa. A land of table-land succeeds, 
and is continued, though with occasional interruptions, 
as far as Cape Mannu, conspicuous by the round tower 
on its tabled cliff of moderate height. The beach 
now lowers, and trending east, forms the large and 
nearly semicircular expanse of the Bay of Oristano, 
the northern and southern extremities of which, Capes 
San Marco and La Frasca, are above 5 miles apart. 
The shore around this bay consists of a low allu\ ial 
ti’act, bounding a succession of large lagoons. Rocks 
again appear towards Cape La Frasca, and continue 
with little interruption to Cape Pecora, from which 
the coast trends along the base of Monte Ferru to 
Point Rama, where a remarkable conical rock, called 
Pan di Zucchero, comes into riew. A large open bay, 
called Porto Paglia, succeeds, and beyond it the coasts 
become lined by a group of islands, of which St. Pietro 
and St. Antioco form, vdth their opposite coasts, a 
•spacious harbour, with safe anchorage in every wind. 
Between the east coast of Antioco and the main- 
land is the Gulf of Palmas, the northern shore of 
which consists of a succession of flat islets, which 
often join at low water, while its southern extremity’’, 
after presenting the bare and sloping promontory of 
Point Piombo, terminates in the still more remarkable 
headland of Cape Teulada, which consists of a long 
range of precipitous cliffs, nearly 900 feet high, 
running out into the sea, with a breadth of little 
more than J mile, and forming the most southerly 
point of the whole island. A bay of the same name 
opens between this headland and Cape Spartivento. 
The shore is in some parts flat, but in others runs 
along the base of rugged granite mountains, and 
particularly towards the east has a barren and deserted 
appearance. Turning north from Cape Spartivento a 
number of rocky islets present themselves, lining a low 
and marshy beach, winch continues almost unbroken 
till the Island of San Macario is reached, forming 
the south-west entrance of the Gulf of Cagliari. 
This gulf, extending from Cape Pula on the west 
to Cape Carbonara on the east, a distance of about 
24 miles, and stretching inland for nearly 12 miles, 
is in many respects the most important of the island 
Besides having the capital situated on. its northern 
shore, it everywhere furnishes excellent anchorage 
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in ample depth, and in the grounds along and behind 
it exhibits the best specimens of cultivation of which 
Sardinia can boast. The east coast, from Cape 
Carbonara northwards, stretches nearly in a straight 
line, the continuity of which is seldom interruj^ted 
by indentations. The only ba}^^ deserving of notice 
are those of Orosei and Terranova. The coast-line 
presents similar featimes to those which have already 
been described, low beaches and rocky cliffs often 
succeeding each other within very short distances. The 
most conspicuous of all the headlands is that of Monte 
Santo, a rugged promontory upwards of 2400 feet 
high, sloping towards the sea, and terminating in bold 
precipices of limestone, within which is an extensive 
cave fantastically adorned -with enormous millr- white 
stalactites. 

Mountains and Streams . — The interior is gener- 
ally mountainous, the great chain which traverses 
Corsica from north to south being evidently, notwith- 
standing the interruption of the Strait of Bonifacio, 
continued into Sardinia, where it usually follows the 
same direction, but occasionally sends out transverse 
branches east to west. The culminating point of these 
mountains is the peak of Genargentu, which is situated 
a little to the east of the centre of the island, and attains 
the height of 6132 feet. The next highest summit 
is the peak of Limbarra, 4330 feet, belonging to the 
transverse range of that name, and situated in the north. 
Several other summits reach from 3000 to 4000 feet. 
Between the mountain ridges are several 'extensive 
plains, of which the most celebrated for beauty and 
fertility are those of the Campidano in the south, 
stretching between Cagliari and Oristano, and of 
Ozieri in the north. Besides these there are several 
large sandy or stony districts called maccJiic, of a very 
sterile nature. The streams are numerous, and add 
considerably to the fertility of the distncts through 
which they pass, but are of no na\dgable importance. 
The Tirso, the largest, pours its waters into the Gulf 
of Oristano on the west coast. ISText to it are the 
Coguinas, which flows north-west into the Gulf of 
Porto Torres or Asmara; the Plumendosa, which 
pursues the earlier part of its course between two 
mountain ridges, turns south-east, and discharges 
itself on the east coast; and the Mannu, which 
falls into the Gulf of Cagliari. The lakes are situated 
chiefly in the ricinity of the coast, where they form 
a series of lagoons. 

Geology . — In regard to geological structure the far 
greater part of the roclis are of crystalline texture, 
and belong to the earliest formations, consisting of 
granite overlain by gneiss and mica-schist. These 
rocks extend vdthout interruption over the whole 
of the north-east and east sides of the island, and 
after disappearing beneath an irregular belt of sedi- 
mentary rocks of the Silurian system again rise to 
the sm-face and occupy considerable tracts both in 
the south-east and south. Trachyte, basalt, and 
other rocks of volcanic formation are most largely 
developed in the north-west, but also occupy a great 
number of isolated spots throughout the island, and 
more especially in the south-west, where the adjacent 
islands of St. Pietro and St. Antioco are almost 
entirely composed of them. In many cases the 
mouths of ancient craters and the lava-streams issuing 
from them can be distinctly traced. Besides the 
sedimentary Silurian rocks already mentioned as 
brealdng the continuity of the granite on the east 
a large tract in the south-west belongs to the same 
formation, appearing on the west coast, both to 
the north and south of Cape Pecora, extending 
considerably inland past the town of IglesLos, and 
then curving round in a south-south-west direc- 
tion till it reaches the southern extremity of the 
island and forms the remarkable promontory of 


Teulada. Tlie limestones and chalks at the top of 
the secondary formation are not largely developed, 
but occupy a number of isolated tracts both in the 
interior and on the coast. In the latter portion 
tliey form conspicuous objects in the north-west, 
where the cliffs to the north of the Gulf of Alghero 
are composed of them, and in the east, where they 
form the great mass of hlonte Santo, and contain 
its celebrated stalactical cave. Tertiary roclcs of 
travertine, marl, and sandstone occupy a considerable 
tract near the town, and along the Gulf of Sassari, 
and also in the south, where they form the eastern 
boundary of the plain of Campidano. That plain 
itself, however, has a deep covering of alluvium, 
which partly accounts for its remarkable fertility. 
Similar tracts of alluvium, though of much more 
limited extent, are found in the Plain of Ozieri in 
the north, and along the Gulf of Palmas in the 
south, and that of Paglia in the south-west. 

Minerals . — The mineral riches of the island were 
well loiovm to the ancients, whose extensive worldngs 
can still be traced. Tradition enumerates gold among 
its metals, but no traces of it can nov/ be found. 
Lead, however, exists in considerable abundance, 
and is generally highl}^ argentiferous, hlines of it 
are profusely scattered over various districts. Zinc 
ore (calamine) is worked, and as well as lead ore is 
exported. Coj^per occurs in several quarters, and 
occasionally furnishes beautiful specimens of mala- 
chite. Quicksilver has been found, and was once 
partially worked; and both bismuth and antimony 
are said to exist; iron of excellent quality is plen- 
tifully distributed, and is worked in several dis- 
tricts. The other mineral products deserving of 
notice are porphyry, basalt, alabaster, marble, volcanic 
enamels, rock-crystals, and a variety of beautiful 
pebbles, lignite, g3q)sum, and nitre. Salt, in its 
mineral form, has onl}-" been found in the grottoes 
of Serrenti, but is extensive^ obtained from the 
salt-j^ans along the coast, and forms one of the most 
profitable sources of royal revenue, for the salm of 
which it is strictly maintained as a government mon- 
opoly. 

Climate . — ^The climate of Sardinia has for many 
ages borne a very bad name, and though the cause 
cannot be easily ascertained, there can be no doubt as 
to the fact that at certain seasons large districts be- 
come so insalubrious as to be regularly deserted by 
their inhabitants, while in others the mortality is 
remarkably great. The range of the thermometer is 
between 34'’ and 9-0°, and the mean annual tempera- 
ture 61° 7'. Hence neither heat nor cold can be said 
to be in excess. During the hot season, in the low- 
lying lands, miasmata are continually arising to taint 
the air, the malignant properties of which become so 
virulent at night or in the cool of the evening that the 
natives never quit their homes untd an hour after 
sunrise, and hasten to return before sunset, carefully 
closing every door and vdndow. The disease which 
then prevails is loio^vn by the name of intempene, 
and is said to be even more fatal than the malaria by 
which parts of Italy and Sicily are infested. 

Vegetation j Cultivation, d'c . — The whole surface 
of Sardinia has been divided into three portions 
— one occupied by mountains, which, where not 
absolutely barren, are covered with forests or clothed 
with pasture; one occupied by marshes, lagoons, and 
the almost sterile mac chic; and one under tolerably 
regular culture, as arable land, olive-yard, vineyard, 
&:c. Much of this laud is of very remarkable fertih’ty; 
and though, from the very imperfect system of agri- 
culture pursued, the average produce does not exceed 
1 in 7 or 8, a return of 15 to 20 in some favoured dis- 
tricts is not uncommon. The grain thus raised consid- 
erably exceeds the consumption of the present inliabi- 
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tants, and might easily be increased so as to supply 
three times the number. The whole operations of the 
farm are conducted in the most anticpiated and 
slovenly manner. The plough, a rude instrument 
without a coulter, and frequently devoid of any iron 
appendage, merely scratches the ground to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches; and the corn, first thrashed on the 
ground b}^ tlie tread of mares and colts on a spot 
called cuyiolo, prepared by paring the sw^ai'd and 
beating smooth with a mallet, is winnowed by being 
thrown up into the air. The principal crop is w^heat, 
w'hich is generally of excellent (piality, and forms 
an important article of export in the form not only 
of gi’ain but of flour, biscuit, and maccaroni. The 
culture of Iraiiey is more limited, and the quality of 
the produce is comparatively inferior; maize thrives 
well, and though not yet a general crop is rising rapidly 
into favour; beaus and pease are extensively growm 
both for home consumption and export. The vine 
is w’-ell adapted both to the climate and the soil. The 
produce, however, is more remarkable for its quantity 
than its quality, all the preparatory processes being 
conducted in a careless and imperfect manner. The 
most esteemed wunes are those of the Campidano, 
Alghero, Sorso, and Ogliastro. Beautiful and exten- 
sive olive-grounds are met wdth in various quarters, 
but the culture might easily be extended and made 
much more profitable than it has yet proved to be. 
The best oil is that of Sassari. The only other crops 
deserving of notice are tobacco, w^hich is gro'wn to 
some extent in several districts, but particularly 
around Sassari, Alghero, and the adjacent villages; 
linseed, wdiich is produced in the greatest abundance 
in the neighbourhood of Oristano; cotton, for which 
the soil and climate of the Campidano aj^pear -svell 
adapted; madder, which grows wild in many parts 
of the island, and, though neglected, might easily be 
cultivated to great advantage; and silk, w^ell fitted 
to become a staple product, but at present produced 
cliiefiy for amusement. 

Zoology. — Game of all lands is very abundant. Wild 
boars, stags, deer, and mufilons frequent the woods and 
forests; and foxes, hares, and rabbits are so numerous 
that their sldns furnish a considerable article of export. 
Brom the extent of sea-coast the fisheries natimally 
form an important branch of industry, but the slug- 
gishness of the Sardinians has allowed the manage- 
ment of them to fall almost entirely into the hands 
of strangers. The most valuable fishery is that of 
the tunny, which is carried on extensi\'ely on various 
parts of the coast. Anchovies and sardines, the 
latter at one time so numerous as to have derived 
their name from the island, have become compara- 
tively scarce. Bine mullet, bream, eels, and other 
fish abound, and are staple articles of consumption 
and commerce. The coral fisheries, more celebrated 
in ancient than in modern times, are stiU carried on 
on the W'cstern and southern coasts, w^here they employ 
from 200 to 300 boats, which arrive annually from 
Naples and Genoa. The Pinna nobilis also, the 
inhabitant of a shell of from 15 inches to 27 inches 
in length, abounds in the smooth water of shallow 
bays, as at Porto-Conte and Liscia, and becomes the 
object of an important fishery, partly on account of 
the pearls, generally of very indifferent quality, 
obtained from it, and still more on account of its 
byssus, or tuft of silky hair, which is about 8 inches 
long, and is spuu into gloves, stockings, or other 
articles of dress. 

3£anafactures a7id Trade, — Manufactures have 
made very little progress, and are chiefly confined 
to a few coarse tissues woven by the women at their 
homes for private use. Tobacco and gunpowder, 
both, lilce salt, government monopolies, are manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent. The trade consists 


of the exports of raw produce, the greater part ol 
wdiich have already been enumerated, iuclu ding corn, 
wdne, brandy, timber, seeds, fish, cattle. Lead ore, 
calamine, salt, tobacco, &c.; the imports include al 
the ordinary tissues, more especially cotton, colonial 
produce, hosiery, hardware and metals, hemp and 
cordage, &c. One great obstacle to the progress of 
trade was the miserable state of the roads, wdiich long 
continued impracticable for Avheel- carriages. This 
has been to some extent removed by the formation oi 
a good road, which traverses the island throughout its 
wBole length from Cagliari to Sassari, and of several 
branch roads to the most important places not on 
the direct line. Several railw^ays have also been 
constructed. The coinage, w’eights, and measures are 
the same now as those on the mainland. 

Government^ People, and History. — Sardinia, until 
1848, was governed by a viceroy. It is now governed 
in the same manner as the provinces on the mainland. 
The inhabitants resemble the Spaniards rather than 
the Italians in character. Their demeanour is grave 
and dignified compared wdth the vivacity of the 
Italians, and they are characterized by their unwaver- 
ing fidelity to their sovereign, their chivalric sense of 
honour, and their hospitality. They have suffered 
much,however,from long neglect and misgovemment, 
are both ignorant and bigoted, and when they have 
received an injury are insatiable in their thirst of 
revenge, the celebrated blood-feuds being still by no 
means uncommon. With the exception of the inhabi- 
tants of Cagliari aud Sassari, the two chief towms of 
the island, the Sardinians have as yet been little influ- 
enced by the modern advances of ci\dLization, and in 
some remote districts the traveller ma}’ imagine him- 
self transferred to a period several centuries earlier. 
The language consists of a number of dialects differ- 
ing widely in many of their roots ; several of them 
closely resemble Spanish. It is estimated that as 
many as eighty per cent of the inhabitants are un 
able to read and write, so defective is the state of 
education. The early history of the island is involved 
in much obscurity. Its original inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Cicero of Libyo-Phoenician, and according to 
Strabo of Tyrrhene extraction, w^ere living indepen- 
dent wBen, about B.c. 530, they w^ere attacked by 
the Carthaginians, and obliged, after a valiant but 
ineffectual resistance, to quit the low country and 
retire into their mountain fastnesses. During the 
first Punic w^ar the Pomans made strenuous exertions 
to become masters of the island, and ultimately, on 
agreeing to make peace, obtained a formal session of 
it from the Carthaginians. -This cession appears to 
have left a rankling feeling in the breasts of the latter, 
and is expressly mentioned by Divy as one of the 
causes wMch led to the second Punic war, in which 
Pome, though finally victorious, was brought to the 
brink of ruin by Hannibal. During the struggles 
between Pome and Carthage Sardinia often became 
the theatre of war, and suffered equally from both the 
pow^erful states w’-hich contended for its possession. At 
a very early period the inhabitants were converted to 
Chi’istianity, and w^ere in course of time brought into 
close connection wdth the Papal see, wdiich, ha^dng 
once fixed its hold, has never relinquished it. In civil 
affairs they were not more fortunate, and passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Vandals, the Goths, 
the Longobards, and Saracens. By the united efforts 
of the Genoese and Pisans the Saracens w^ere idtim- 
ately expelled from the island, and then rival claims 
were set up for it by its liberators themselves. During 
the disputes that ensued some of the judges or gover- 
nors succeeded in establishing themselves as indepen- 
dent princes. In 1297 Boniface VIII. invested the 
Kings of Arragon wdth Sardinia, and it conthiued in 
the possession of Spain till 1708, when it w^as taken 
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possession of by the British. In 1713, in terms of 
the Peace of Utrecht, it was yielded to Austria. In 
1720 it was ceded by Austria to Victor Amadeus II., 
duke of Savoy, in exchange for Sicily. The Didve 
of Savoy thereafter assumed the title of King of Sar- 
dinia, which was finally exchanged in 1861 for that 
of King of Italy. 

SARDINIAN MONARCHY, a former kingdom 
of the south of Europe, composed of the Island of 
Sardinia and of several countries of the Continent. 
Previous to the annexations to its territories conse- 
quent on the events of 1859, and the disjunction from 
it of the Duchy of Savoy and the county of Nice, 
which, in the same year, were ceded to and now form 
part of Erance, it comprised in the whole an extent 
of 28,229 square miles, with a population in 1858 of 
5,194,807. The continental parts of which the Sar- 
dinian monarch}’’ was composed were as follows: — 
The Duchy of Savoy; the Principality of Piedmont; 
the county of Nice or Nizza; the Duchy of Genoa; 
the Island of Sardinia, and parts of the Duchies of 
Montferrat and Milan. These were divided for 
administrative purposes into eleven divisions — ^Turin, 
Genoa, Chamb^ry, Alessandria, Coni, Novara, Nice, 
Annecy, pTea, Savona, and A^ercelli. In 1860 the 
revenue was estimated at 149,343,441 francs or 
£5,973,737, and the expenditure at 157,805,376 francs 
or £6,312,215. The national debt on J anuary 1, 1858, 
amounted to 677,020,228 francs or £27,080,809. 
The army iu 1859 numbered 76,172 men, exclusive 
of the reserve; and the fleet consisted of twenty- 
nine ships with 436 guns. A new constitution was 
voluntarily granted by Charles Albert in 1848. It 
appointed two legislative chambers, guaranteed the 
freedom of the press, and introduced many important 
reforms. The Roman Catholic was the religion of 
the state, but all other forms were tolerated. The 
last Sardinian Idng was Victor Emmanuel II., after- 
wards king of Italy, who succeeded to the throne in 
1849. The royal title was King of Sardinia, 0}q)rus, 
and Jerusalem, and Duke of Savoy. The crown- 
prince was styled Prince of Piedmont. 

History . — The coimtry which formed the Sardinian 
States was known in ancient times in its southern 
part by the name of Liguria, and in its northern part, 
bounded on the north by the Pennine, and on the 
west by the Graian and Cottian Alps, by the name 
of Gallia Cisalpina. Savoy, separated from the other 
parts, and lying beyond the .Mps, was considered as 
belonging to Gallia Narbonensis. To this remote 
comer of the territory belongs the ^nour of ha^dng 
established the present monarchy. Much obscurity, 
however, hangs over the origin of the house of Savoy. 
Its records cannot be considered authentic before the 
middle of the eleventh century, when Humbert, count 
of Maurienne, a great vassal of Rudolf III. of Bur- 
gundy, appears exercising jurisdiction not only over 
Maurienne, but various other parts of Savoy, the 
Lower Valais, and Aosta, This jurisdiction was 
extended to the banks of the Po by Humbert's son 
Otho, who died in 1060, leaving two sons, who became 
successively counts of Savoy. The younger, Ama- 
deus II., was succeeded by Humbert III. in 1091. 
Under him the fortunes of his house suffered a tem- 
porary eclipse, and several great towns, including 
Turin, Asti, and others, threw off their allegiance. 
His successor, Amadeus III., recovered the greater 
part of what had been lost; but a long series of 
changes followed, during which the house of Savoy 
was sometimes brought to the very verge of destruction, 
and at other times attained to such prosperity as to 
excite the jealousies or fears of neighbouring states. 
One of the counts, called Peter, ruled from 1263 to 
1268. He added the canton of Vaud to his domi- 
nions, and in many ways improved the fortunes of 


his house. He is not unkno%vn to English history, 
having, in 1241, before hi.s succession, paid a visit to 
Henry III. of England, who had married his sister. 
Henry made him Earl of Richmond, and gave liim 
for residence a palace on the banks of the Thames, 
which hence took the name of Savoy House. Among 
Peter’s successors the most distinguished are Ama 
deus V., whose prosperous rule, from 1284 to 1323, 
procured him the title of Great; Aymon, who suc- 
ceeded in 1329, to the exclusion of his niece, in rirtue 
of the Salic lav/, then first declared to be in force iu 
Savoy; and in succession Amadeus VL VII. and 
VIII., all of whom ruled prosperously. Amadeus 
VIII., in particular, at the termination of his long 
reign of forty-nine years, in 1440, left his successor 
in possession of territories which gave him a dLs- 
tinguished place among the sovereigns of Europe. 
Being, however, inteiposed between Erance and Ger- 
many, they have too often been made the battle-field 
on which these great countries met to decide their 
quarrels. But notivithstanding this disadvantage, 
the house of Savoy, at the Peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659, by which the wars of the Erench and Spanish 
monarchies were terminated, after they had raged 
for nearly eighty years, found itself under Charles 
Emmanuel II. as great and prosperous as ever. He 
was succeeded in 1675 by Victor Amadeus II., during 
whose reign war between Erance and Germany again 
broke out. Amadeus became almost necessarily in- 
volved, but played his part so ably, that at the Peace 
of Utrecht in 1713 he not only added considerably 
to his continental possessions, but obtained posses- 
sion and was formally crowned King of Sicily. By 
a subsequent arrangement he exchanged Sicily for 
the Island of Sardinia, from which he and his succes- 
sors took the title of lung. On his death in 1730 he 
was succeeded by Emmanuel III., who, became in- 
volved in the war of the Spanish Succession, and saw 
his territories laid waste by contending armies. The 
Peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe compensated him by the 
addition of several important districts, and his own 
enlightened administration added greatly to the inter- 
nal resources of his kingdom. He was succeeded in 
1773 by his son Victor Amadeus III., who reigned 
tin the Erench revolution broke out; and was suc- 
ceeded in 1796 by his son Emmanuel IV., who, after 
seeing his continental dominions overrun by the 
armies of the Erench, took refuge in the Island of 
Sardinia in 1799, and thi’ee years after abdicated in 
favour of his brother Victor Emmanuel, who re- 
mained in Sardinia till 1814, when he again fixed the 
seat of government at Turin. Shortly after the Con- 
gress of Vienna added Genoa to his temtories. An 
insurrection led to his abdication in 1821 in favour 
of his brother, Charles EeHx, whose reign of ten 
years was marked by some important internal im- 
provements. Having left no male issue, a collateral 
branch succeeded in the person of Charles Albert, 
who promulgated the liberal constitution of 1848, 
the provisions of which are referred to above. The 
same year saw him at the head of a league intended 
to expel the Austrians from Italy. The disastrous 
results led to his abdication in March, 1849, in favour 
of his son Victor Emmanuel H., and very probably 
to his death in July thereafter. Under the govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel the cause of progress and 
liberal institutions steadily advanced, some of the 
more important of the reforming measures being the 
establishment of universal toleration in religious 
matters, the suppression, with a few exceptions, of 
the monastic houses, and an unfettered freedom 
accorded to the press in the discussion of political 
matters. Such a development of liberal principles 
naturally proved extremely distasteful to Austria, 
whose arbitrary sway, exercised over the adjoining 
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Kingdoms of Lombardy and Venice, i^resented so 
marked and glaring a contrast. Frequent aggressive 
attempts were made by her, and pretexts sought for 
provoking hostilities with Sardinia; but the flame 
only burst out finally in 1859, when, in the month of 
April of that year, the Sardinian territories were 
invaded by an Austrian army. The war which then 
ensued ultimately issued in the establishment of the 
present Kingdom of Italy, into which the Sardinian 
States have all been incorjDorated, with the exception 
of the Duchy of Savoy and county of ISTice, which 
King Victor Emmanuel was obliged, as before men- 
tioned, to cede to France. See Italy. 

SARDIS. See Sardes. 

SARDONYX, onyx in which layers of sard and 
chalcedony alternate. See Onyx and Chalcedony. 

SARGASSO SEA, Sargassum. See Gulf-weed 
and Currents. 

SARGENT, Epes, American poet and dramatist, 
was born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, on Sept. 27, 
1813, and studied at Harvard University. He was 
for a time connected with various newspapers in 
Boston and New York, and in 1836 he began to 
write for the stage. His plays include the Bride of 
Genoa, Change makes Change, Velasco, and The 
Priestess. A volume of poems entitled Songs of the 
Sea appeared in 1847, and was followed by Poems 
(1858), The Woman who Dared (1869), and other 
verses, including A Life on the Ocean Wave. He 
also wrote novels and stories, among them Wealth 
and Worth (1840) ; What’s to be Done, or The Will 
and the Way (1841); Fleetwood, or the Stain of a 
Birth (1845); and Peculiar: A Tale of the Great 
Transition (1863). His remaining works comprise: 
Life and Services of Henry Clay (1843) ; American 
Adventure by Land and Sea (1847) ; The Critic 
Criticised (1856) ; Arctic Adventures by Sea and 
Land (1857); Original Dialogues (1861); Cyclo- 
paedia of English and American Poetry (1883) ; and 
editions of the works of Franklin, Horace and 
James Smith, and many other writers. He died in 
Boston on Dec. 31, 1880. 

SARGON, a king of Assyria, successor of Shal- 
maneser, reigned from 722 to 705 b.o. See Assyria, 

SARI, a town in Persia, former capital of the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan, 20 miles east of Barfrush and 
15 miles from the shore of the Caspian. According 
to tradition it is a place of great antiquity, but is 
now of far less importance than formerly, its popu- 
lation having greatly decreased. The environs are 
fertile and well cultivated. A bridge of seventeen 
arches here crosses the Tejen Rud, and the town is 
intersected by the great causeway of Shah Abbas. 
A considerable trade is carried on ^vith the interior 
of Persia and Russia. Pop. about 8000. 

SARK, Sercq, or Gers, an island in the English 
Channel, situated off the French coast, 7 miles east 
of Guernsey and 13 north-west of Jersey. It is 
about 34- miles in length and 1 J in extreme breadth, 
surrounded by inaccessible rocks, except in one or 
two places, where a landing may be effected. The , 
chief landing-place or harbour is on the east coast, 
and here a tunnel has been constructed through the 
cliff to the interior. The island consists of two por- 
tions, Great Sark and Little Sark, the latter to the 
south of the former, and connected with it by a high 
and rocky isthmus, called the Coupee, narrovdng to 
the width of only a few yards. On the west is the 
small islet of Brecqhou. The scenery of Sark is 
interesting and picturesque, and round the coast are 
numerous romantic caves. Thefe are some remains 
of a convent dedicated to St. Magloire, bishop of 
Dol, who converted the inhabitants to Christianity 
in the sixth century. It is well watered, the climate 
IS healthy, and the soil is productive^ The island 


abounds with rabbits, wild fowl, and in the breeding 
season with rock pigeons. The only manufactures 
are knit stockings, gloves, and Guernsey jackets. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing, while 
agriculture is carried on to some extent. Sark is 
administered as a dependency of Guernsey. The 
islands of Alderney, Je thou, and Herm also belong 
to this group, whicli forms one of the two bailiwicks 
of the Channel Islands. The pop. of Sark in 1891 
was 570, in 1901, 506. 

SARMATIANS, a nomadic race probably of 
Median descent, which inhabited Europe from the 
Vistula to the Volga and the Caucasus. They were 
subdued by the Goths in the fourth century A.D., 
and ceased to exist as a sejiarate peoiile. They were 
a wailike people, and were skilled horsemen. 

SARNEN, a town in S^vitzerland, capital of the 
half-canton Obwalden, on a lake of the same name, 
where the Aa issues from it, 11 miles s.s.w. of Lu- 
cerne. It has a large and handsome parish church, 
a Capuchin monastery, burned down in 1895, and 
an arsenal on the site of an ancient castle, which 
figures in the history of Swiss independence, having 
been one of the first places of which the confederates 
gained possession. Pop. 4000. 

SARNIA, a town of Canada, capital of Lambton 
county, Ontario, on the' left bank of the St. Clair 
river, near where it issues from Lake Huron, 160 
miles south-west of Toronto. It is connected with 
Port Huron in Michigan by a tunnel, 6025 feet 
long, under the St. Clair river. The walls of the 
tunnel are of cast-iron segments bolted together, 
and the approaches are more than a mile long. It 
is a steadily-growing town, and already carries on 
considerable trade and manufactures. Pop. (1891), 
6692; (1901), 8176. 

SARNO, a town of Southern Italy, in the province 
of Salerno, at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
source of a river of the same name, 12 miles n.n.w. 
of Salerno. It is well built, and has a handsome 
cathedral with some fine paintings, a collegiate 
church, mineral springs, &c. There is a trade in 
excellent silk produced in the vicinity. Pop. 15,000. 

SARONIC GULF {Sinus Saronicns), the ancient 
name of the Gulf of .dSgina, 

SARPEDON, in Greek myth, son of Zeus and 
Europa, having been expelled by his brother Minos, 
conducted a colony to Lycia, and there founded a 
kingdom. Zeus granted him three human lives. — > 
Another Sarpedon, grandson of the former, and son 
of Zeus and Laodamia, or of Evander and Deidameia, 
was King of the Lycians and an ally of the Trojans. 
He was slain by Patroclus. 

SARPEDON {Papilio Sarpedon), a beautiful but- 
terfly found in Asia, Australia, and the Sandwich 
Islands. The gi*ound colour on the ujjper side is 
bro^vn, tinged with chestnut. A band of bright 
green runs in an oblique manner across the mngs, 
and exhibits beauteous iridescent hues ; whilst cres- 
centic marks of the same colour fringe the hinder 
wings. The under surface exhibits a pale-green band 
corresponding to that on the upper parts, and the 
hinder wings are marked below' by crimson streaks. 

SARPI, Pietro. See Paul of Venice. 

SARRACENIA, Side-saddle Flow'er. The na- 
tural order Sarraceniacese, bog-plants wdth hollow 
pitcher-form or trumpet-shaped leaves, comprises one 
plant in the mountains of Guiana, another [DaQ'ling- 
tonia) in California, and the genus Sarracenia, having 
two species, found in the Atlantic United States. 
The Sarracenia or Side-saddle Flower w'^as named by 
Tournefort in honour of Dr. Sarrazin of Quebec, who 
first sent the plant, wdth a botanical description of 
it, to Europe. The generic characters are the fol- 
lowdng: — Sepals 5, wdth 3 bractlets, coloured; petals 
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5, Dblont? or obovate, incurved; stamens numerous, 1 
liypo"\mous; ovary compound, 5 -celled, globose, 
cro^vSed with a short style, which is ^expanded at 
ihe .summit into a broad and petal-like, 5-anglecl, 
5-rayed, umbrella-shaped body; capsule .5-c^ed. 

S. vit^rpurea, which grows in peat-bogs from lSJ:ew 
England to jVIinnesota, North Illinois, and south- 
wurd east of the AUeghanies, has pitcher-shaped 
leaves, deep-purple flower, and fiddle^shaped petals 
arched over the greenish-yellow style. The curious 
leaves are usually half -filled with water contaimng 
drowned insects; the inner .face of the hood is 
clothed with .stifl bristles pointing downwmd. 
Elower globose, nodding, on a scape 1 foot bigh. 
Professor Asa Gray, whose description we follow, 
remarks fhat it is difficult to .fancy any resemblance 
between its shape and a side-saddle, but it is not 
very unlike a pillion. The other species, S. jlava, is 
confined to the Southern States. 

•SARSAPARILLA. The roots of several species 
of Bmilax (natural order Smilaceae) -jneld the .sarsa- 
parilla of the materia medica, which isin high repute 
is -an alterative. The sarsaparilla from Smilax 
officinalis, the produce of Central Am^ica (although 
sometimes called Jamaica sarsapardla), is alone 
officinal in the British pharmacopoeia. Othm* lands 
knmvn in commerce ai’e Lima, probably from -6. 
officinalis] Yeva Cruz, from -.medica] Lislion or 
Brazilian, from S. papyracea] Guatemala and Jdon- 
duras, from the same. Several ' oBier species of 
Smilax are in use in other parts of the world, asyb. 
aspcra, in the south of Europe; its roots form Italian 
sarsaparilla. S. glabra, S. lancifolia, S. ovahfoha, 

^ and;S'. pro^f/cmareemployed:inlndia; S.giycypfiyUa 

in Australia, &c. ^ 

SARSIA (see the plate at Peoto:zoa), a weli- 
Iniown genus of Medusidm or J elly-fishes, and perhaps 
more properly regarded as the floating reproductive 
buds or gonophores of .fixed zoophytes. Of this^genus 
familiar species are the Sarsia gcmmifcva and A. pro- 
lifera. Considerable interest attaches to these Cmlen- 
terates from the fact that in their medusiform state 
they have been observed to produce buds or gemmw 
from various parts of their surfaces. Thus, from the 
sides of the polypite or alimentary canal in Sarsia 
gemmifera, and from the bases .of the tentacles in 
S prolifera, medusa-like buds may be observed to 
be developed; and these buds finaUy detach them- 
selves from the parent organism, and swim about 
freely in the sea, in a manner similar to their 
parents. The Sarsia .itself, bemg .produced from a 
zoophyte by a process of budding, is a zooid of the 
second generation or deuterozooid ] whilst the little 
Sarsimproduced fromthelatter ar e termed tritozobids. 
The Sarsise themselves sooner or later develop true 
reproductive bodies (ova .and spermatozoa), and from | 
these new zoophytes are produced. 

.S ARTHE,.a department of Erance, bounded north 
by the department of Orne, east by Eure-et-Loir and 
Loir-et-Cher, south by ludre-et-Loire und .Maine- 
et-Loire, and west by Mayenne ; greatest lengtth, 
north to south, 61 miles ; greatest breadth, 48 miles; 
area, 2395 square miles. It is of a very compact 
and somewhat circular form, nnd^ has a diversified 
surface, presenting tolerably fertile plains, doping 
vineyards, pleasant well-watered valleys, and exten- 
sive forests. Besides corn, hemp is -extensively growm ; 
and a large portion of .surface.is occupied by orchards, 
mmishing excellent cider. The wine produced is of 
an ordinary quality. Clover seed is exported to Hol- 
land and England and swine and cattle are reared 
in great numbers for the Paris and other markets. 
The only mineral of any consequence is iron, but there 
are excellent sandstone, limestone, millstone, slate, 
'.marble quarries. Some fine rock-crystals and 


o-amets are found. .Sarthe includes the four urron- 
dissements Ea Eleche, Le Mans, h'lamers, and St. 
Calais. .Le Mans is .the capital. Pop. =(1896), 
424,59-0-; (19.01), 422, 94f. 

SARTI, Giuseppe, a composer, was born at Eaenza 
in 1729 received .the rudiments of his musical educa- 
tion wHle officiating as :a choir-boy in the cathedral 
of his nati ve .to%vn, .and afterwards .studied counter- 
point under Padre Martini at Pologna. ^ 'At the age 
of twenty-two his .first opera, Pompeo in Armenia, 
was written and put upon .the stage at Eaenza, and 
was well received. ^ Other operas :soon^f ollowedj and 
the young composer was invited in 1756 to Copen- 
hao-en, where he was appointed court chapel-master 
—an office which lie hekl for nine years. He then 
returned to Italy, and paid aseason’s visit to London. 
In 1770 he was nominated .director of the Conserva- 
tory deir Oppedaletto, and in 1779 chapel-master of 
the Milan cathedral. In 1784 he was invited by the 
Empress Catharine to St. Petersburg, .and appointed 
her ohapel-master. At the command of the empress 
he founded amusical conservatory at Ekateruioslav, 
and for his serHces was very liberally ti’eated, and 
raised to the highest .rank of nobility. _ The severity 
of the Russian climate at last told on his constitution, 
and he resolved to return to his native country, but 
died on the journey at Berlin in 1802. He wrote 
about thii'ty operas in all, which are now quite for- 
gotten, though his Giulio Sabino is greatly praised 
by Dr. Burney. An exquisite sacred terzetto, Amplius 
Lava .Me, is still performed and deservedly admired. 
Sarti gave musical instruction fo Cherabini. ^ 

SARTO, Andbea D’Agkolo .t»el, a painter of 
the Elorentine school, was born at Elorence, on 
16th July, .1486. His .family name is .sometimes 
incorrectly given as "S^annucchi. The name del 
Sarto (of the Tailor) was applied to loim from the 
occupation of his father. His teachers were not of 
a high order, and he cultivated his talents pnnci- 
paUy by the.6tudy of great masters, such as Leonardo 
da Vinci ;and .Michael .Angelo. Borne maintain that 
he was deficient in invention, whence, in. some of his 
compositions, he made .use of the engravings of Albert 
Durer, which had then become loiown. He painted 
many pieces for his native city. Erancis I. induced 
him by a considerable salary to go 'to Erance in 1518. 
He soon went back to Italy, nwing to the impor- 
tunities of bis wife, and appropriated to the use of 
himself and her large sums wliicb bad been given 
him by his royal patron to .purchase the .pictures of 
oreat masters in Italy. He repented, it is true, of 
his fault, but could not recover the lang s favour. 
Among other worlds be painted about this time the 
beautiful Sacrifice of Abraham, which has . since heen 
placed in the gallery of Dresden. He had a wonderful 
sltin in imitation. He copied Raphael’s portmit of 
Leo X. so exquisitely :as even to^ deceive Giulio 
Romano, -who had aided Raphael in the drapei^. 
Amono* lus most celebrated works is A Burial, in the 
Pitti palace, and The Dead Saviour mth Mary and 
the Saints, in the gaUery of the grand-duke; also a 
beautiful Madonna, in the church of I’Annunziata, 
called Madonna del Sacco, and several others m 
Elorence; a Charity, now in Basel; Tobias with the 
Angel ; and several Holy Eamiiies ; the History o 
Joseph, in two paintings, in the Paris museum. • n 
1529, when Elorence was taken, the soldiers on -en- 
tering the refectory which oontained his picture o _ g 
L ast Supper -vvere struck with awe, aud retired with- 
out coiuniitting any •violence. He died at ITlorenoe 
on 22nd Jan., 1531. His colouring both m fresco an 
od was full of sweetness and force; his draperies ar 
easy and graceful. The nude, in his compositions, is 
exceUentiy designed, hut his figures want that tore 
and vivacity which animate the works of othei gr c 
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painterSj though they possess correctness^ truth, and 
simplicity. Sometimes he is too anxious to produce 

SAIlTOKnJS MUSCLE (tailor’s muscle, from 
the Latin sartor^ a patcher, tailor), a muscle of the 
thigh which is attached at one end to the edge of 
the anterior, superior, spinous process of the ilium 
or chief bone of the pelvis, and at the other to the 
superior, anterior, and internal part of the tibia. It 
has obtained its name from the fact that it is by the 
contraction of the two sartorius muscles that the legs 
are crossed in , sitting in the manner in which tailors 
usually do. 

SAEUM, Old, an ancient and now deserted 
borough in Wiltshire, 2 miles north of Salisbury. 
It was anciently a considerable city, and by the 
Homans called Sorhiodunuirij ithough at present 
reduced to some ruins and intrenchments. Two 
members, however, up to the passing of the reform 
bill of 1832, were returned to Parliament by the 
proprietors, and the election took place in the .field, 
on the spot where the last houses of the city stood. 
As much as £60,000 has been paid for the small 
estate on which the .borough .stood in order to have 
the privilege of nominating two members. William 
Pitt made his first appearance in Parliament as a 
member for this rotten borough. It was the original 
situation of Salisbury (New Sarum), and the bishop 
had a castle here, but the see was removed to Salis- 
bury in the year 1219. Before the Peformation the 
most celebrated liturgy in use in England was that 
styled the Sarum liturgy, compiled by a Bishop of 
Salisbury in the eleventh century. 

SABZANA, a to^vn of Northern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Genoa, 8 miles east of Spezia, near the 
Magra. Its vdde and deep fosses have been partly 
filled up, and converted into gardens; but it is stiU 
surrounded by massive walls, and has one principal 
street in the line of the public road, which is spacious, 
handsome, and well paved. The chief edifices are 
the cathedral (built in 1200), with a majestic front, 
lined with white marble, and adorned with sculptures; 
another elegant church, a handsome town-house, an 
old castle, a diocesan seminary, a missionary college, 
and several superic^ schools. Sarzana is a very 
ancient to^vn, having been foxmded in 176 B.o. It 
belonged for a long time to Tuscany, but was ex- 
changed with the Genoese for Leghorn in the fifteenth 
centnry. It is the birth-place of Pope Nicholas V. 
Pop. (1901), 12,141. 

SAEZEAU, a tovm and commune of Prance, in 
the department of Morbihan, on the south side of the 
Bay of Morbihan, 14 miles from Yannes. It has a 
lofty church, with a tower; but is chiefly deserving 
of notice for a tumulus in its vicinity, the largest in 
Prance: and as the birth-place of Le Sage. Pop. 
(1896), 5097. 

SASIN {Antilo^e ^ezoaTtica)^ a species of Ante- 
lope, which is sometimes known as the Indian Ante- 
lope. It occurs in India, and averages in height 
about 2^ feet at the shoulder. The general body- 
colour k a grayish or blackish-brown on the upper, 
and white on the under parts. The breast and lips 
are white, and .there is also a white circle round the 
eyes. The outer aspects of the limbs, the front of 
the feet, and the tip of the tail are very dark or 
nearly black in colour. The adult males, especially 
in old age, are said to have the black and white 
hues of - the body exhibited in very marked contrast. 
The horns are of large relative size, and are of spiral 
form, diverging at the tips. They are annulated or 
marked by strong rings from the base almost to their 
tips. These animals are gregarious in habits, each 
herd numbering from fifty to sixty individuals, and one 
buck only being generally included in this number. 


The Sasins are extremely agile, and when alarmed 
or pursued run with long jumping leaps, each leap 
covering from 25 to 30 feet of ground. They are 
hunted by means of dogs, by the cheetah or himt- 
ing-leopard, and by the aid of falcons. The young 
are bom in a helpless condition, and appear to be 
closely tended by the mother for some time after 
birth. If a doe, the young animal joins the maternal 
herd; but if a male it is generally driven away by 
the old buck to seek mates for itself. 
SASBA.TCHEWAN. See Supp. 

SASSABY, or Bastaed Haetebeest [Damalu 
lunatus)y a genus of Antelopes (which see) found in 
Central Africa, living gregariously in herds of small 
size, numbering from six to ten individuals. The 
body-colour is a reddish-brown; the outer aspects of 
the limbs being of dark hue, whilst a blacldsh stripe 
marks the forehead and middle of the face. A gray- 
ish-blue tint may sometimes be noticed to prevail 
over the entire body. These animals generally 
frequent the neighbourhood of streams and springs. 

SASSAFEAS. See Laueel. 

SASSANII)^^, a Persian dynasty of kings, which 
succeeded the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidse, and 
reigned from 226 b.c. to about a.d. 636. The dynasty 
began with Ardishir Babigan, and owes its name to 
the grandfather of that prince, named Sassan. The 
last lung of the d 3 masty died in 651, about fifteen 
years after his territory had fallen into the hands of 
the Mohammedans. See Peesdv. 

SASSAEI, a town of Italy, in the island of Sar- 
dinia, capital of the province of same name, on a 
gentle slope above the Turritano, 105 miles n.n.w. 
of Cagliari. It is surrounded by dilapidated walls, 
flanked with towers, and entered by five gates; is 
well built, having many handsome shops and houses, 
particularly in its main street; and has numerous 
churches, one of them a large cathedral, with an 
elaborate fa 9 ade; several monasteries and nunneries, 
three handsome palaces of the governor, Ai’chbishop, 
and Duke of Asmara, a university, diocesan seminary, 
an old citadel, converted into barracks, a library, 
hospital, .&c. The only manufacture of importance 
is tobacco, which is grown largely in the district, and 
worked up in a very extensive factory; the trade is 
chiefly in grain, oil, cheese, and goat-skins. Pop. 
of town in 1901, 38,178; of province occupying the 
north part of the island, 307,314, 

SASSOFEEATO, a painter, so called from the 
place of his birth, a town in the province of Ancona, 
in Italy. His true name was Giambattista Salvi. 
He was born in 1605, learned the elements of his 
art from his father, and afterwards studied under 
Domenichino, Guido, and Albani. His works re- 
semble those of the latter, and are executed with the 
same care. His paintings were chiefly the Madonna 
and Child, the latter sleeping. His heads are expres- 
sive and lovely. He .died in 1685. 

SATALIEH, or Adalia, a seaport in Turkey in 
Asia^ on the south coast of Anatolia (Asia Minor), 
at the head of the gulf of the same name. It is 
begirt with a double wall. The neighbourhood is 
fertile, and abounds vidth orange, lemon, fig, and 
mulberry trees. A considerable trade by sea is 
carried on. Pop. 25,000. 

SATAN. See Devil. 

SATAEA, an executive district in Hindustan, in 
the Presidency of Bombay, bounded on the north 
by Puna; on the north and north-east by Sholapur; 
on the south by Belgaum, the Southern Mahratta 
Jaghires, and Kolapur; and on the west by the 
Western Ghauts; area, 4988 square miles; popula- 
tion, 1^062,350. The surface forms part of the table- 
land of, the Deccan, and is much broken by ridges, 
ra^dnes, and isolated heights, many of the last crowned 
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by fortresses. The chief rivers are the Kistaa, which 
flows south-east through its centre; the Nira 
Bhima forming its north, and the Gutpurba form 
intr its south frontier. Satara, yhich jn the seven- 
teenth century was at the head of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, was long one of the best mana.ged of 
the native rajahships. It did not cease to exist as a 

separate state till 1848. -rV* j i. 

SATAKA, or Sattara, a town, Hindustan, in 
the Presidency of Bombay, capital of the district of 
same name, clustered round the base of a precipice 
which rises abruptly from the plain to the height of 
800 feet, and is cro\vned by a decayed fori, o5 miles 
south of Puna. . It consists partly of a long street 
of very indifferent houses, covered with tiles; ana 
has no edifice of any consequence except the rajahs 
palace, which is a modem structure. About 2 miles 
east, in a valley, which is one of the most pleasant m 
the Deccan, are the European cantonments, ihe 
town was formerly the chief seat of the Mahrattas. 
Pop. (1891), 29,601; (1901), 26,022. 

SATELLITES, secondary planets or moons. Une 
satellite has been observed with Neptune; four with 
Uranus; Saturn has eight, Jupiter five. Mars two, 
and the earth one. The rings of Saturn are com- 
posed of a great multitude of small satellites. 

SATIN, a soft, closely-woven silk, with a glossy 
surface. In the manufacture of other silken stuffs 
each half of the warp is raised alternately; but in 
weaving satin the workman only raises the Mth, 
eighth, or tenth’ part of the warp; thus the weft is 
hidden beneath the warp, which, presenting an even, 
close, and smooth surface, is the more capable of re- 
flectin<r the rays of light. In this way satin acquires 
that iSstre and brilliancy which distinguish it from 
most other kinds of silks. The chief seats of this 
branch of manufacture are Lyons in Eranc<^ and 
Genoa and Elorence in Italy. Erom the E^t Indies 
are imported those light stuffs called Indian or 
Chinese satins. They are either plain, dam^ked, 
Btripei open-worked, or embroidered. Both m lustre 
and execution they are far inferior to the Lyonese 
satins; they, however, possess this peculiar property, 
that, even after scouring, they retain their ongmal 

ATINET, an inferior fabric, woven much thinner 
than ordinary satin. The name is also given to a 
kind of cloth woven, with cotton warp and wooUen 
weft, to imitate satin. 

SATIN-SPAR, a variety of calc-spar or carbonate 
of lime, distinguished by a silliy lustre and fibrous 
structure. The name is also sometimes apphed to 
fibrous gypsum or sulphate of Hme. " 

SATIN-WOOD, an ornamental wood of great 
beauty, the product of the (Jliloroxylon swietenia of 
India and Ceylon. The wood is very hard, close- 
grained, and durable, and of a light orange colour; 
it takes a fine polish, and is suitable for all l^ds of 
ornamental work, but is rather apt to split. Eor 
picture frames it is nearly equal to American maple. 
In some instances the timber is beautifully feathered, 
and the flowered or feathered satin-wood, when first 
polished, is one of the most beautiful woods. The 
r tree which produces it is small, and when straight 
would afford a log of from 3 to 6 inches square. 
Several other species of trees, in the East and West 
Indies, produce woods of similar appearance and 
quality, and known by the same name. 

SATIRE, in the widest sense of the word, pungent 
ridicule or cutting censure of faults, vices, or weak- 
nesses. In a narrower sense, in which it is more 
commonly used, it is a poem, of which ridicule and 
censure are the object and chief characteristic. This 
species of poetry had its origin with the Romans. 
The name is derived from satura {lanx, a dish, under- 


stood), which meant a dish of various kinds of food, 
a medley, and refers, originaUy, to the mixture of 
subjects treated, and of metres used, in the earher 
productions of this kind. Satire is one of the latest 
branches of poetry cultivated, because it presupposes 
not merely much natural "vvit, but also acute observa- 
tion and much variety of life and manners to call this 
wit ’into exercise. In fact it is only in an advanced 
state of society, where folly and vice force themselves 
on the public eye, that a taste can exist for this species 
of production. As the object of satire is always cas- 
tigation, it is distinguished from mere wit, which may 
occupy itself simifly with the ludicrousness of par- 
ticular relations. The form of satire is very varied. 

It may be in the shape of epistles, tales, dialogues, 
dramas (as with Aristophanes), songs, epics, fables, &c. 
The most common form of satire, however, is that of 
a simply didactic composition. ^ The proper didactic 
satire originated, as we have said, mth the limans; 
and its inventor was Lucilius (148-103 B O.) Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius developed it. Yulpius, Casau- 
bon, and Eonig have ^vritten on the Roman satire. 

Of the modem satirists we may mention, among the 
Italians, Ariosto, Alamanni, Salvator Rosa, Menzim, 
Dotti Gasparo Gozzi, Alfieri, &c.; among the Span- 
iards, Cervantes, Quevedo, and Saavedra- among 
the Erench, Vauquelin, Regnier, Boileau, Voltaire, 
B^rano-er, &c.; among the Germans, Seb.- Brand, 
Ulr Hutten, Eischart, Haller, Rabener, Lichtenberg, 
Ealiq Wieland, Goethe, &c.; among the English, 
Donne, Rochester, Dry den, Butler, Pope, Swift, 
Young, Churchill, Johnson, Gay, Burns, Cowper, 
Peter Pindar (Wolcott), Gifford, Byron, James and 
Horace Smith, Hood, J . R. Lowell (American), Th^k- 

eray &c. The Greeks had not the proper satire. The 
poems of Archilochus, and that of _ Simonides, were 
more properly lampoons; and the silli had probably 
a didactic form, but were of the nature of parody. 
Entirely different from the satire was the dn'ama 
satyricon of the Greeks, invented by Pratinas—a 
mixture of tragic, at least heroic action mth comic. 
These dramas served as interludes and after-pieces, 
and had a low comic character. We possess only one 

the Cyclops of Euripides. See Cruttwells or 

Teuffehs History of Roman Literature, and James 
Hannay’s Satire and Satirists. 

SATLEJ. See Sutlej. 

SATRAPS, in the ancient Persian Empire, the 
governors of the provinces which were called sairapt^. 
The power of the satrap, so long as he retained the 
favour of his sovereign, was absolute;^ he levied taxes 
at his pleasure and aped the capricious tyrarmy i 
his master unchecked, men the monarchy 
be^an to decline many of the satraps threw off their 
alleriance, and founded independent kmgdoms of 
theS o^vn. The term satrap is sometimes used to 
signify a petty despot. •. . , 

SATURATION, in meteorology. A space is said 
to be saturated with aqueous vapour when, if for tne 
‘ least lowering of temperature, condensation ^viU ta 
place, men the vapour in a saturated space, re- 
moved from a source of additional vapour, is raised 
in temperature, it is no longer saturated, for it ^vm 
not deposit moisture tiU the temperature is lowered 
to below the dew-point, which is its first tempera r . 
The air is said to be saturated with moisture wh 
it should be said that a space is saturated; tor a 
definite amonnt of aqueous 
given space when that vapour is at a defeite 
ture whether air occupies the space jointly m 

Suppose a vessel is filled with air at a temperature 
of 100° C., and at ordinary atmospheric Pressure, ii 
some water is introduced, and the „ J ' 

at 100° C., the pressure will become two atmosp 
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showing that just as much steam or vapour has been 
required to saturate the space as if the air had been 
absent. If we could dimmish the vessel to half its 
size we should have a pressure of three atmospheres; 

■for the pressure of the air is doubled by maldng its 
volume one-half, and the tension of the steam remains 
-constant. On the other hand, if our space expanded 
to twice its size, the pressure would be one and a half 
atmosphere; for in this case the tension of the air 
becomes one-half, while if water enough has been 
introduced to saturate the larger space, that of the 
vapour is constant. Changes of temperature will pro- 
duce changes in the tensions of the air and of the 
vapour (the vapour is supposed to be always in contact 
with the water producing it), but the changes in the 
^iension of the vapour will be exactly those which 
would take place if there had been no air in the 
vessel We may conceive the earth as possessing 
an atmosphere of vapour which varies as to tempera- 
ture and pressure in different regions, just as the 
air atmosphere varies, but which has the power 
of becoming visible as cloud where the temperature 
falls below that corresponding to saturation. Cloud 
•is an assemblage of very small particles of water, 
and if these, in slowly falling, do not encounter a 
reoion where they are reconverted into vapour, they 
wSl reach the earth as rain. The air affects the 
vapour atmosphere by carrying heat from one place 
to another, and by disturbances of various kinds. 

The tensions of saturating masses of vapour rise 
more rapidly than the corresponding temperatures, 
and this has very important influences. To take an 
. example, suppose a saturating mass at a temperature 
■of 10“ Fahr. mixes with an equal saturating mass 
having a temperature of 60“ Fahr., the combined 
temperature wiU be 35“ Fahr.; the elastic force or 
tension of aqueous vapour at 10“ Fahr. is ’068 inch 
of mercury, and the tensions at 60“ Fahr. and 35“ 
Fahr. are ‘518 and *204 inch respectively; the tension 

*068 -f- *518 . , ,, 

*204 inch is less than 2 (*293), so that 

we have a quantity of vapour which would fill the 
space occupied by the combined masses with a ten- 
sion of *089 inch of mercury available for forming a 
■cloud. We have chosen a simple case for the sake 
of illustration, but it is evident that two masses of 
vapour, each above the temperature of saturation, 
may, in mixing, become supersaturated. In many 
. cases clouds, rain, and dew are formed from the tem- 
perature being lowered by currents of air, or by con- 
tact vdth the cool surface of the ground. 

The degree of saturation at any place is called the- 
hygrometHc staic^ and it is measured by the fraction 
whose numerator is the actual tension of the aqueous 
vapour, and whose denominator is the tension of 
saturation for the temperature of the place. The 
appended table (taken from Mr. Glaisher’s hygro- 
metric tables) of tensions gives denominators for such 
fractions at intervals of 5“; the numerators are found 
by means of a hygrometer. 


Temp. Fahr. 

Tension of Vapour 
at Saturation in 
Inches of Mercurj*. 

Temp. Fahr. 

Tension of Vapour 
at Saturation in 
Inches of Mercury. 

0* 

0-044 

45° 

0-299 

5“ 

0 0.54 

50° 

0-361 

lO” 

0 068 

55° 

0-433 

15° 

0-0S6 

60° 

0-518 

20° 

o-ios 

65° 

0-617 

25° 

' 0-135 

70° 

0733 

30° 

0-167 

75°'. 

0-868 

35° 

0-204 

80° 

1-023 

40° 

0-247 
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OF A UAaKET. See Mag- 


SATUBDAY {Saturni dies, Saturn’s day), so 
caHed from the planet Saturn, the seventh day of the 
week; the ^^abhath of the Jews. It is caUed by the 
Italians Sabbato; by the French, Samedi; and by the 
Germans, Sonnabend (Sunday eve), or in High Ger- 
man, Samstag, a corruption of Sabbatlistag (Sabbath 
day) ; and in Lower Germany, Satcfdag, of the same 
origin as the English. 

SATUBN, originally an old Italian divinity who 
was afterwards confounded with the Elronos of the 
Greeks. Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth) were 
the parents of the six Titans. The youngest of 
these Titans was ICronos, who, when Uranus impri- 
soned his children, and thereby brought upon him- 
self the anger of their mother, was instigated by 
her to vengeance, armed himself with a sharp knife 
or sickle, and as Hesiod says, cut off the privities of 
his father, whereupon Uranus was deprived of his 
sovereignty. The Titans set free their impidsoned 
brothers, and the government fell into the hands of 
Kronos. He then married Bhsea, who bore him 
several sons and daughters. But as he well Imew 
that he should be dethroned b}^ one of his sons he 
devoured the children that were born to him. Zeus 
alone, whom Bhjea concealed in Crete, where Ge 
promised to educate him, was preserved. Bhma pre- 
sented Kronos vdth- a stone, in swaddling-clothes, 
which he swallowed instead of the new-born infant. 
By means of an emetic administered to him by Ge 
and Metis, he threw up the stone, as well as all the 
children whom he had swallowed ; by the assistance 
of whom Zeus made war upon him and the Titans, 
and dethroned him after a contest of ten years. Kronos 
was, together with the Titans, confined in the dun- 
geons of Tartarus; whence, however, according to 
the later poets, they were released; according to 
Pindar, Zeus recognized Kronos as the lord of the For- 
tunate Island in the western ocean. The unknown 
Hesperia was considered as the land where Uranus 
and the succeeding Titans reigned. But when this 
land became more accimately known Kronos was 
transferred to Italy. Kronos now becoming blended 
with Saturn, Saturn was represented as dethroned, 
cast out from his kingdom, and flying before his son; 
and as having selected a place of refuge in Italy, and 
concealed himself in Latium (from latere). There 
the aged King Janus shared with him his throne, 
and Saturn buHt upon the Saturnian Mount (after- 
wards the Capitoline HiU) the city of Satumia. 
He ruled the aborigines of the Peninsula with pat- 
emal mildness and beneficence, taught them agricul- 
ture, suppressed their savage mode of life, and intro- 
duced among them civilization and morality. The 
result was that the whole country was called Satur- 
nia, or the land of plenty. Saturn was suddenly 
removed from the earth to the abode of the gods, and 
Janus erected a temple to him. His temple stood 
in the Boman forum, and in it were preserved the 
public treasures of the city. The Saturnian period 
was the golden age, which poets vied udth each 
other in celebrating. At that time the years rolled 
tranquilly away, and every moment offered an abund- 
ance of untroubled enjoyment. See Satuenalia. 

SATUBN, in astronomy, the sixth planet in order 
of distance from the sun. Saturn’s perihelion dis- 
tance is 823,301,000 miles, and his aphelion distance 
is 920,973,000 miles. The eccentricity of his orbit 
is therefore 0*055996. The plane of his orbit is 
inclined at 2° 29’ 28" to the plane of the ecliptic. 
His equatorial diameter is about 70,150 miles, and 
bis polar diameter about 62,7 61. The mass of Saturn 
is 89*7 times the mass of the earth. The revolution 
of Saturn on his axis takes about ten and a half 
hours. The plane of his equator is inclined nearly 
27“ to the plane of his orbit. The satellites of Saturn 
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are eight in number, and differ very much from one 
another in size. The rings of Saturn have been a 
subject, of curiosity and speculation ever since the 
time when Galileo first observed them through his 
defective telescope, and various theories have been 
put forward to account for them. It is almost cer- 
tain that Saturn’s rings are a multitude of small 
bodies or satellites. 

Sir W. Herschel has observed a change of form 
occurring to Saturn; the planet presents at times 
what has been called a ^square-shouldered’ aspect. 

SATURiSrALIA, a festival among the Romans, 
instituted, according to the popular belief of the 
ancients, in commemoration of the happy period 
under the reign of Saturn, when freedom and equality 
prevailed, when truth, confidence, and love united 
aU, and violence and oppression were unknown. It 
can scarcely, however, be doubted that the unre- 
strained joUities of the Saturnalia were indulged in 
by the rustic population of Latium as a sort of joyous 
harvest home long before Saturn, who blessed the 
labours of seed-time with abundant fruit, had been 
transformed by the later Grjecizing myth-mongers 
into a divine king. It continued at first one day; 
then three; aftenvards five; and finally, under the 
Ojesars, seven da 3 ^s, namely, from the 17th to the 23d 
of December. The festival began as soon as the 
woollen bands which had bound the feet of Saturn’s 
statue through the year were removed. At the com- 
mencement of this festival a great number of wax 
tapers were lighted in the temple of Saturn, as a 
sign that no more human victims were to be sacri- 
ficed. During its continuance no public busmess 
could be transacted, the law courts were closed, the 
schools kept holiday, to commence war was impious, 
and to punish a malefactor involved pollution. The 
slaves were freed from restraint, wore caps as badges 
of freedom, and went about dressed in tunics, 
adorned with purple, and in white togas. Masters 
and slaves changed places; and while the servants 
sat and banqueted at the tables, they were waited 
on by their masters and their guests, who, if they 
did not do this, were obliged to submit to all sorts of 
ridiculous punishments. Jests and freedom every- 
where prevailed ; and all ceased from their various 
occupations. In the last days of the festival, which 
were added in later times, presents were sent by one 
friend to another, particularly little images of the 
gods, sigilla (seals), &c.; whence these days were 
sometimes called and persons were greeted 

with the acclamations of ‘lo Saturnalia! bona Satur- 
nalia 1’ Some prisoners were also set free, who dedi- 
cated their chains to Saturn. 

SATYRS, in Greek mythology, were a race of 
woodland divinities, who were in later times insep- 
arably connected with the worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), and represent the luxuriant vital powers 
of nature. We do not find them mentioned by 
Homer, but meet mth them fii’st in the works of 
Hesiod, who describes them as a worthless race, 
unfit for work. They were popularly supposed to be 
the sons of Hermes (Mercury) and Iphthima, or of 
the Haiads. They appear in works of art as robust 
beings, with bristly hair, broad snub-noses, ears large 
and pointed like those of animals, two little homy 
knobs on their foreheads, and a tail like that of a 
horse or goat. They are represented at different 
stages of life; the older ones were usually termed 
Sfieni, and the younger ones Satyrisci. They are 
described as being fond of wine (whence the}’- fre- 
quently appear with a wine-cup or a thyrsus in their 
hands), and of every kind of sensual gratification, 
whence they are often represented sleeping, playing 
musical instruments, or engaged in voluptuous dances 
with nymphs. Like aU the forest and field deities, 


they were greatly dreaded by mortals. By later 
writers, especially the Roman poets, the satyrs' are 
confounded -with the Italian Fauns, and are accord- 
ingly represented vdth larger horns and goats’ feet, 
although they were originally quite a distinct class 
of beings, imcient sculptors were fond of the satyr 
as a subject — one of the most famous specimens of 
Greek art being the Satyr of Praxiteles. 

SAUCE, a Hquid or semi-liquid condiment used 
for adding relish to food, and distinguished from 
gravies by their foundation being composed of gela- 
tine, milk, cream, butter, or some other mild mate- 
rial variously flavoured. Sauces were much in 
favour among the ancients, who used them chiefly 
vdth fish; the most notable was the garon of the 
Greelvs, or garum of the Romans, prepared from the 
anchovy or from the intestines of the mackerel 
(scomher). On modern tables sauces of almost infi- 
nite variety are to be found, the basis being apples, 
lemons, tomatoes, mushrooms, onions, gooseberries, 
mint, currants, horse-radish ; anchovies, oysters, eggs, 
&c., more or less mixed wdth butter, gravy, flour, and 
cream, and flavoured with nutmegs, pepper, salt, 
shallot, &c., to suit individual tastes. Many sauces 
are to be had from the shops ready for use, as the 
Worcester, Harvey’s, and others. See Ketchup. 

SAIJCISSE, in the military art, is a long train of 
powder sewed up in a roll of pitched cloth or leather, 
serving to set &e to mines. To every mine there 
are generally two, that if one fail the other may 
take effect. The length is determined by circum- 
stances. 

SAIJCISSOH, in fortification, a kind of fagot, 
made of thick branches of trees, boimd together, to 
cover the men while exposed to the enemy’s &e, 
when on some hazardous employment. It is also 
used to repair breaches, stop passages, and make 
traverses over wet ditches. 

SAIJEREIRAUT (German), a salted preparation 
of cabbage, much esteemed in Germany, and other 
northern European nations, and of which large quanti- 
ties are prepared for wdnter use. The common white 
cabbages are taken when they have formed firm 
hearts; these are sliced into small pieces and packed 
in layers in a cask with culinary salt, a few juniper 
berries and caraway-seeds or cloves being added ac- 
cording to taste, the whole mass being packed down 
as hard as possible without crushing the slices, and 
, covered with a lid pressed do'wn with weights. Par- 
tial fermentation sets in after some time, and the 
%vatery juice rises to the surface. This juice is 
poured off, and water containing a solution of salt 
is poured in, and changed till it rises without a scum 
and a fetid smell. The cabbage is then fit for use, 
and is stored in a cool place in the barrels still under 
pressure. It may be eaten boiled in the same way 
as fresh cabbages, or stewed with bacon or salted 
meat. 

SAIJGOR, or Sagoe, a town in Hindustan, in the 
Central Provinces, principal place of the executive 
district of same name, occupies an elevated position 
on the banks of a lake surrounded by hills, near the 
river Bes or Bessi, 185 miles north from Hilgpur. To 
the north-east of the lake are the British military 
cantonments, extending from north to south m a 
continuous line of about mile. Saugor contains 
a collegiate school, in which instruction is given both 
in the English and native languages. The scenery 
of the lake is beautiful, and large quantities of fish 
and wild fowl frequent its waters and banks. The 
total population of the town and cantonments in 
1901 was 42,330. Saugor was first ceded along 
wdth its territory to the British in 1818. The dis- 
trict has an area of 4005 square miles, and a popu- 
I lation in 1901 of 470,666. 
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SAUL, long of Israel from about 1095 to 1056 
B.c. He was the sou of Kish, a wealthy and power- 
ful Benjamite, and was noted for his personal 
beauty and courage; and when the people became 
dissatisfied with the theocratico-republican constitu- 
tion, was selected by Samuel for their king. He was 
not acknowledged by the whole people until after 
he had gained a victory over the Ammonites: Ke- 
peated successes over the Philistines, Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and even over a Idng beyond 
the Euphrates, confirmed his authority. But Samuel, 
who haxl reluctantly parted with the supreme power, 
continued to keep up a party in the nation, and', 
being offended by the encroachments of the king on 
the privileges of the priesthood, and by his disobed- 
ience to the commands of Jehovah in a war against 
the Amalekites, secretly anointed David as king. 
Saul discovered his rival, and his hatred against him 
was increased by the reputation which' the latter 
acquired by his warlike exploits. A civU war, 
which broke out between the partisans of David and 
those- of Saul, was terminated by the death of the 
latter, who, after the defeat of his forces by the 
Philistines, fell upon his own sword. The history of 
Saul’s frenzy has furnished Alfieri with the subject 
of one of: his master-pieces — Saul, a Lyric Tragedy. 

SAUMAISE. See Saqusius. 

SAUMAKEZ or Saussiabez, Jaaies, Baeon- de, 
a. distinguished British naval officer, the scion of an 
old Erench family, whose ancestor, it is said, followed 
William the Conqueror to England, was born in 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 11th March, 1757. He 
entered', the navy at the age of thirteen, accompanied 
Sir Peter Parker, and' on account of his gallantry at 
the attack on Charleston was made lieutenant. He 
served in America during the four follcwing years; 
was raised to the rank of commander for his conduct 
in. the engagement between the English and Dutch 
fleets off the Dogger Bank, 5th August, 1781; and as 
captain of the Russell, a ship of the line, gained great 
honour m the great combat between Podney and De 
Grasse. In 1793 he was Imighted for the capture of 
the: Munion, a French frigate; a vessel superior in 
size- and equipment to his- own, and without losing a 
single man.. In the f oUomng No vember, while in the 
command of a small squadron, he was attacked by a 
French, force double his own, but maintained a run- 
ning fight, and succeeded in saving all his vessels. 
In March, 1795, he was appointed to the command 
of the Orion, seventy-four, in which ship he opened 
the battle of L’ Orient, in which the French fleet was 
defeated, 23d June; he aftenvards sailed with Sir 
J ohn Jervis to the Mediterranean, and shared in the 
victory off Cape St. Vincent, 14th February, 1797. 
He was' second in command to Lord Nelson in the 
glorious victory of the Nile, 1st August, 1798, and 
on. his return to England received the decoration of 
the order of the Bath, and was appointed colonel of 
marines. In’ 1801 he was made a rear-admiral of 
the blue, created a baron, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the squadron cruising off Cadiz. In this 
year he fought his greatest engagement, defeating 
a Franco-Spanish fleet of ten sail of the line and four 
frigates, his own squadron consisting of only half that 
number; two of the enemies’ ships were blown up, a 
seventy -f O'Ur captured, the rerdainder making their 
escape owing to the darkness of the night, 12th July. 
For this brave action Sir James received the thanlcs 
of both houses of Parliament, a pension of £1200 per 
annum, and the freedom of the city of London. At 
the beginning of the war with Eussia (1809) he com- 
manded the Baltic fleet, and by his diplomatic as well 
^ his naval skill was largely instrumental in detach- 
ing that power from its aUiance with France. In 
1814 he became admiral, in 1821 vice-admiral of 


Great Britain, was raised to the peerage of the United 
Kingdom with the title of Baron de Saumarez; of 
Saumarez, in 1831, and thenceforth lived in retirement 
until his death, which occurred at Guernsey, 9th 
October, 1836. See Memoires of Admiral Lord da 
Saumarez, by Sir John Boss (two vols. 8vo, London, 
1838). 

SAUMUR, a town of France, in the department 
of Maine-et-Loire, picturesquely situated on the Loire, 
here crossed by a magnificent bridge, 25 miles s.s.E. 
of Angers. It consists of a high and low town on 
the- left, and a suburb on the right bank; is irregu- 
larly built, particularly in the high tovm, which 
occupies a steep acclivity; but has many handsome 
houses lining its fine quay, an old castle, crowning a 
commanding height, three very ancient churches, one 
of them with a massive tower and another with a 
magnificent dome; a courthouse, town-house, com- 
munal college, military and other schools, public baths, 
a library, theatre, &c. The manufactures are lineii, 
leather, refined saltpetre, and works in enamel and 
glass; and the trade is chiefly in com and flour, wine, 
hemp, flax, and iron. Saumur early embraced the 
Keformation, and had attained great prosperity, which 
was destroyed by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The. Vendeans gained a signal ^dctory here in 1793. 
It contains one of the most important cavalry schools 
of France. Pop. (1896), 14,732. 

SAUNDEPiSON,. Nicholas, a celebrated blind 
mathematician, bom at Thurlston, in Vorkshire, in 
1682. When a year old he entirely lost his eye- 
sight through the small-pox. Notwithstanding this 
privation he acquired a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and having pursued his studies for some time, 
with the assistance of friends, he was in 1707 sent to 
Cambridge. He took up his residence at Christ’s 
College, and soon commenced giving lectures on 
optics. He became acquainted with Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and was chosen mathematical professor. He 
died in 1739. His treatise on algebra was published 
after his death, at Cambridge (1740, two vols.) He 
left other works in an imperfect state, among which 
were comments on Newton’s Principia, which were 
published at the end of his posthumous treatise on 
Fluxi ons (1756, 8vo). 

SAURIA, a term sometimes applied in the classi- 
fication of the Peptiles to the order Lacertilia or 
Lizards, the Crocodiles being in a similar manner 
termed Loricata. The name Sauria is not much 
used in modern classification, although the. term 
Saurian Peptiles is occasionally used as applicable to 
the Lizards and Crocodiles collectively, and as dis- 
tinguished from the Ophidians (Snakes) and Chelo- 
nians (Tortoises and Turtles). 

SAUPIN, Jacques, a French Protestant preacher, 
was the son of a lawyer at Nimes, and bom in 1677. 
Upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
his father retired with his family to Geneva, where 
the subject of this article made a considerable pro- 
gress in learning; but quitted his studies and went 
into the army. When the Duke of Savoy, under 
whom he served, made peace in. 1696, he returned to 
Geneva with a view to engage in the ministry. In 
1700 he visited England, where he preached nearly 
five years to his fellow refugees in London. He 
subsequently became pastor to a congregation of 
French refugees, who assembled in a chapel belonging 
to the Prince of Orange at the Hague. Here his 
pulpit oratory was so greatly admired thar it roused 
the bitter envy of his clerical brethren, who charged 
him ivith heresy, and subjected him to a series of 
petty persecutions which shortened his life. He died 
in 1730, at the age of fifty-three. This eminent 
preacher possessed great talents and a fine address; 
his voice was strong, clear, and harmonious, and hia 
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style pious, unaffected, and eloquent. He had the 
happy art of adapting his arguments, with great sldll, 
to the understanding of the audiences before whom 
he spoke, and was persuasive and pathetic, or plain, 
clear, or argumentative, as best suited his subjects or 
his hearers. His principles were those of moderate 
Calvinism. He was the author of twelve volumes of 
Sermons (8vo), selections from which were translated 
into English, and published between 1775 and 1784, 
in five volumes, by Robert Robinson (with a Memoir), 
a sixth being added in 1796 by Hr. Henry Hunter, x 
Among his other works are ^Itat du Christianisme en 
Prance (La Haye, 1725); Abrdg^ de la Thdologie et 
de la Morale Chrdtiennes (Amsterdam, 1722); Dis- 
cours sur les Ev^nements les plus m^morables du 
Vieux et du Houveau Testament (Amsterdam,' 1720- 
28). Of this, his most considerable work, he nearly 
completed three volumes folio; to which Roques 
added a fourth on the Old Testament, and Beausobre 
two more on the Hew Testament. 

SAUROPSIDA, a primary division of the Verte- 
brate sub-kingdom of animals, the other two divi- 
sions being the Iclitliyopsida (Pishes and Amphibia) 
and the Mamumlia. The Sauropsida include the 
Reptiles and Birds; and although no two groups of 
animals apparently present a greater diversity of 
external form than these two classes, there yet exist 
between them close bonds of affinity, from a struc- 
tmal as well as developmental point of view. The 
province Sauropsida — or Reptiles and Birds collec- 
tively — is characterized firstly by the fact that the 
cxoskeleton, or hard parts developed by the epidermis 
or outer skin, consists of scales or feathers. These 
scales exist in Reptilia, whilst feathers form the 
characteristic covering of Birds. The centres of the 
vertebrng are always ossified. The skull has an 
ossified occipital bone or segment, which beai’S a 
single convex ‘ condyle,’ or process whereby the skull 
articulates with the spine or vertebral column. Into 
the formation of this condyle the ossified exoccipitals 
and the basi- occipital elements of the occipital bone 
respectively enter. The mandible or lower jaw is 
always developed, and each half or ramus of this 
element of the skull consists of a piece (articular 
ossification) by which it articulates wdth the skuU, 
as well as of several other distinct pieces or mem- 
brane bones. The lower jaw in Sauropsida is thus j 
of compound nature, and contrasts, in this respect, ; 
with the lower jaw of Mammals, which is composed j 
of two simple and single halves which unite to form 
the single bone. The lower jaw or mandible of 
Sauropsida, further, does not articulate directly or j 
of itself ^vith the skull, but is joined to it through 
the intervention of a special bone knoum as the os 
/juadratum or quadrate hone (which see). The anlde- 
joint in Sauropsidans is situated not (as in INIammalia) 
between the tibia or shin-bone and the astragalus or 
chief bone of the anlde, but between the divided 
{proximal and distal) portions of the tarsus or anlde- 
bone. Thus in Birds, for example, the ankle-joint 
exists in the middle of the tarsus or ankle; the upper 
or proximal half of the tarsus being ossified to the 
lower end of the tibia or shin-bone; whilst its distal 
or lower half is united to the metatarsal bone, to i 
form the characteiistic bone in Birds known as the 
tarso-metatarsus. The ankle-joint, therefore, opens 
or exists between these divided portions of the tar- 
sus. I In Reptilia (which see) the same disposition 
of parts exists, vnth this exception — namely, that 
the tarsal and metatarsal bones are not united as in 
Birds. 

With regard to the \dscera and internal organiza- 
tion of Sauropsidans, the. alimentary canal may be 
noted to invaiiably teiminate in a cloaca^ or chamber 
common to the efferent ducts of the generative 


and urinary systems, as well as to the intestine. 
The heart is three-chambered or trUoctUar (as in 
most Reptiles), or four- chambered or quadrilocular, 
as in Crocodilia and in all birds. The red blood- 
corpuscles are oval in shape, and are always nucleated. 
The aortic arches, or great blood-vessels springing' 
from the heart, are generally two, or may be more 
in number; although they may be reduced to one, 
which then turns towards the right side. The latter 
condition, that of a single aorta, is seen in the Birds, 
which possess one aortic arch on the right side. 

All Sauropsidans agree in breathing by lungs 
throughout their entire existence. Gills or branchiag 
are therefore never developed in connection with this 
province of Yertebrata, which is included in the 
Ahrancliiate (‘ giU-less ’) section of the sub-kingdom. 
The bronchi or air-tubes of the lungs do not branch 
dichotomously. The chest or thorax is never com- 
pletely separated from the abdomen by a diaphragm 
or midriff, as in Mammalia; although (as in some 
Birds) the diaphragm may be represented in a toler- 
ably perfect condition. The interior of the body in 
Sauropsida may therefore be held to exhibit but a 
single undivided cavity. The reproductive organs 
open, as already remarked, into the cloaca. The 
oviduct, Fallopian tube, or efferent tube of the ovary, 
presents, in the lower part of its course a dilatation 
termed the uterus. The Sauropsida are either ovi- 
parous — that is, producing eggs from which (as in 
Birds and most Reptiles) the young are afterwards 
hatched; but some are ovo-viriparous, the eggs in 
the latter case being retained within the parent- 
body (as in some Lizards and Snakes) until the 
young are hatched. In the course of their develop- 
ment an amnion and large allantois duly appear; the 
latter structure, which subserves the respiration or 
breathing of the embryo, being developed from the 
vitellus or yollc-mass of the egg, which in Samopsida 
is always of large size. Ho mammary glands exist 
in Sauropsida, this negative character distinguishing 
them from the higher division of the Mammalia. 

Such are the chief characters of the province 
Sauropsida. It may lastly be noted that Buds 
differ from their neighbour Sauropsidans the Reptiles, 
firstly, in their exoskeleton consisting of feathers; in 
their warm blood, and invariably four- chambered 
heart; in the bronchi or air-tubes of their lungs 
opening on the surface of these latter organs, and 
communicating with air-sacs placed in the interior 
of the body; in the fore-limbs being adapted as true 
wings for the purposes of flight ; and in the tarsal 
and metatarsal bones of the hind-limbs being united 
to form a single bone — the tarso-metatarsal bone. 
See also Ornithology and Reptilia. 

SAXJRIJR/E, the name given by Huxley to an 
eighth order of the class of Birds (see Ornithology), 
specially constructed for the reception of a single 
remarkable fossil bird, the remains of which were 
found in the lithographic slates of Solenhofen, in 
Bavaria, a deposit belonging to the Upper Oolitic 
rocks. This curious bird-fossil is kno%vn as the 
Archaeopteryx macrura; and it differs from all living 
as well as all extinct birds in certain very important 
characters, the sum of these differences being expressed 
by its being included in a separate and distinct order 
of the Bird class. The remains of the Archmopteryx 
have been found in a fragmentary and incomplete 
state, leaving many points of its organization in an 
undetermined state; but the chief points of interest 
which have ,been definitely made out have reference 
'to the tail, to the claws on the wing, and to the 
metacarpal bones. The tail was thus longer than the 
body, and reptile-like in its conformation. It was 
composed of distinct and separate vertebrae, and 
differed from that of all other known birds in not 
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5-)emg terminated by a pygostyle or ‘ploughshare 
bone.’ (See Ornithology.) Each segment or ver- 
tebra of the tail carried a pair of quill-feathers. The 
wing of this curious bird was provided "with two free 
claws, structures which exist in no other kno'vvn bird- 
form. And the metacarpal bones, instead of being 
ossified together, as in all other birds, were free and 
distinct in the Archceopteryx. This bird averaged 

rook or crow in size ; and, according to Milne 
Edwards, it most probably perched on trees, and was 
a vegetable-feeder. 

SAUSAGE, an article of food consisting of minced 
meat, highly seasoned, and inclosed generally in the 
intestines of some animal. Among the Eomans the 
sausages of Lucania were held in high repute; they 
were made of fresh pork and bacon finely minced 
with nuts of the stone-pine, and flavoured with pep- 
per, cummin seed, bay leaves, pot-herbs, and garum. 
(See Sauce.) The Bologna sausages of Italy are still 
highly prized ; they consist of veal, salt beef, salt 
pork, and bacon, finely chopped up, seasoned with 
sage, mixed herbs, ground pepper, and mixed spice. 
The smoked sausages of Germany are also considered 
as a delicacy by many; they are made of fat and lean 
pork preserved for about a week by salt, saltpetre, 
black pepper, and all-spice being rubbed into the 
meat; it is then cut small and mixed with some 
shreds of shallot or garlic, pressed into an ox-skin, 
wrapped in a fold or two of muslin, and then smoked 
■in the same way as ham. The sldn should be tied 
in different places, so as to make each link about 
8 or 9 inches long. Sausages, however, which have 
been preserved any length of time can hardly be 
recommended as wholesome food. Eatal cases of 
sausage-poisoning are by no means unfrequent. The 
symptoms are slow in appearing; three or four days 
may pass before they can be observed. The poison 
is of a narcotlco-irritant character, and very danger- 
ous. Some authorities believe that the poison is an 
acid formed in consequence of a modified process of 
putrefaction; others suppose it to be an empyreu- 
matic oil. The pork sausages of our ovm country 
are made and seasoned in various ways to please 
-different palates. The following is a good recipe : — 
Chop pork, rather more lean than fat, flavour with 
pepper, salt, and cayenne, adding a little lemon peel 
df preferred; 6 oz. of bread to be chopped with every 
2 lbs. of meat; press into hogs’ entrails that have 
been soaked and perfectly cleaned. The skin should 
■be tied at short intervals with a string. Saveloys 
only differ from pork sausages in being made of young 
malted pork, of which the fat and lean are mixed 
together and chopped up with a fourth part of bread, 
3> little pepper and allspice, and a rather liberal use 
of sage leaves. 

SAUSSUBE, Horace Benedict de, a celebrated 
naturalist, was bom at Conches, near Geneva, in 
1740, and distinguished himseK so much at the age 
of twenty-two by his proficiency in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, as to be appointed professor of 
philosophy in the University of Geneva. He con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of this office for tw^enty- 
five years with reputation. The leisure which his 
duties left him was occupied in scientific journeys to 
the volcanic region of Erance, to the south of Italy, 
and to England. A favourite object of his investi- 
gations was the structure and height of mountains; 
mid to him we are indebted for the invention of 
several philosophical instruments, as, for instance, an 
■electrometer, a hygrometer, heliothermometer, &c. 
In 1779 he had ascended the Alps fourteen times in 
eight different places, and in 1787 he ascended Mont 
Blanc, and determined its height by barometrical 
measurements. On one occasion he remained for 
oeventeen days on the summit of the Col du G^ant, 


and in 1789 he made the ascent of Monte Bosa. 
Saussure died in 1799. Among his writings his 
Essais sur I’Hygrometrie and his Voyages dans les 
Alpes (four vols. 1779-96) are the most valuable. 

SAVAGE, Bichaed, an English poet ol the 18th 
century, celebrated for his genius, irregularities, and 
misfortunes, was bom in London about 1698. The 
singular story of Savage, adorned as it is by the pen 
of his intimate friend Dr. Johnson (Lives of the 
Poets), has acquired great celebrity; but there is 
reason to believe that a great part of it is utterly 
fictitious. Savage was probably the son of a woman 
who had been employed to nurse a natural son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield by Earl Bivers. That 
lady always asserted — and there is no good cause 
for doubting it — that her child died while quite 
young, and that Savage was an impostor. Johnson’s 
account, taken from Savage himself, is, that no 
sooner did he see the light than a most unnatural 
hatred took complete possession of his mother; that 
he was placed with a woman in the low^est state of 
indigence, with directions that he should be brought 
up in ignorance of his birth, and in the meanest con- 
dition; that the interference of his maternal grand- 
mother, Lady Mason, a little alleviated his lot; and 
through her kindness he was placed at a grammar- 
school in the neighbourhood of St. Alban’s, during 
which period Earl Bivers died, revolving a bequest 
he had made him, on being assured by the countess 
that her child had been some time dead; and that 
his mother endeavrmred to have him kidnapped and , 
sent as a slave to the plantations. He w^as an 
apprentice to a shoemaker (this is true) wlien the 
woman whom he had been taught to consider his 
mother, dying suddenly, some of Lady Mason’s let- 
ters, among her papers, discovered to him, as he pre- 
tends, the secret of his birth; or, as appears probable, 
suggested to him the plan of assuming to be the child 
of Lady Macclesfield, whom his mother had nursed, 
and to whom these letters really related. He now 
became an author for the means of bodily subsistence. 
His first work w^as a pamphlet on the Bangorian 
controversy, which w^as foUow’ed by two comedies, 
Woman’s a Biddle and Love in a Veil, wLich procured 
him the acquaintance of Sir Bi chard Steele and 
Wilkes the actor. In 1723 his tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Sir Thomas Overbury was brought out; the 
author himself performed the principal character, but 
with little success; the profits of the piece, however, 
appear to have amounted to about £200. The poet 
w^as now rising in reputation, when, in 1727, in a 
j broil in a house of ill fame, he Idlled a Mr. Sinclair; 
and being tried for murder, a verdict of guilty was 
pronounced against him. Through the influence, 
however, of Lady x Hertford, the king’s pardon was 
granted him. In 1728 he gave to the public The 
Bastard, a poem of some merit. Soon after, Lord 
Tyrconnel (a nephew of his alleged mother) received 
him into his house, and allowed him £200 a year. In 
1729 he published his Wanderer : a Moral Poem. A 
quarrel with his patron once more turned him adrift 
upon the wmrld. A Birth-day Ode, addressed to 
Queen Charlotte in 1732, procured him a pension 
of £50 from the queen. In 1735 a satire against 
the clergy, entitled the Progress of a Divine, caused 
a prosecution to be instituted against him; but the 
information was dismissed. Prom this period he 
appears to have sunk into the lowest misery. The 
death of the queen and the loss of his pension com- 
pleted his ruin, and although Pope and a few friends 
raised a subscription with a view of enabling him to 
reside in Wales, the same propensity to dissipation 
induced him not only to squander the money advanced 
to him, but to incur a debt of £8 at Bristol, for which 
he was arrested, throwm into the county jail, and 
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here, after a detention of some months, he died in 
1743. Although Savage at one time received an 
allowance of £50 a year from Mrs. Oldfield, and 
repeatedly extorted considerable suras of money from 
Lady Macclesfield by threats of lampooning her, 
besides other sums from the admirers of his genius, 
his extravagance always kept him poor; and it is 
well known^^that he was the friend and companion of 
Johnson at the time when the latter was sleeping in 
the streets of London houseless and penniless. See 
Galt’s Lives of the Players; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, by Hill ; &c. 

SAVAjSTIs AH, a river of the United States, which 
forms the north-east boundary of Georgia, and 
separates it from South Carolina, Vessels drawing 
22 feet of water can ascend the river as far as Savan- 
nah (see next article), and smaller vessels can go up 
to Augusta, 231 miles from the mouth. The total 
length of the river is about 450 miles. The tidal 
wave ascends 45 miles. 

SAYAHNAH, a city and port of the United 
States, capital of Chatham county, Georgia, on the 
right bank of the Savannah river, 18 miles above its 
mouth, 115 miles south-west of Charleston, The 
city is partly built on a bluff above the river. Its 
broad streets intersect each other at right angles, 
are shaded by fine trees, and lighted by electricity. 
Electric railways traverse the principal thorough- 
fares. Among the chief buildings and institutions 
of the city are the following: the United States 
government building, the city-hall, the court-house, 
a fine academy of arts with good collections, some 
fine churches, especially the Independent Presby- 
terian, Oglethorpe Hall, Hodgson HaU, containing 
the library of the Georga Historical Society, club- 
houses, &c. There are many public parks and squares, 
some of the latter adorned with monuments. The 
harbour of Savannah has been much improved since 
the Civil War, and is now an excellent one. It 
exports large quantities of cotton, rice, lumber, naval 
stores, fruits and vegetables, &:c., and there are found- 
ries and works for cleaning rice, manufacturing fer- 
tilizers, &c. The city was settled in 1733. During 
the revolution it was captured and held by the 
British. In 1864 General Sherman besieged it and 
captured it from the Confederates. John Wesley 
established the first Sunday-school in America here. 
The city is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Pom (1880), 30, 709; (1 890), 43,189; (1900), 54,244. 

SAYART’S WHEEL, an instrument tor aeier- 
m inin g the number of vibrations which produce any 
given musical note. A toothed wheel, furnished with 
a counter to indicate the number of revolutions, is 
supported on a frame, and arranged to be driven by a 
band at high velocities from a rather heavy fly-wheel, 
and a card is fixed on a frame so as to be stinck 
by the teeth of the toothed wheel. If the wheel he 
turned slowly a click is heard from the card as each 
tooth strikes it; on increasing the speed the separate 
clicks are no longer heard, but a musical note is 
sounded, which rises in pitch as the velocity is m- 
creased ^ To use the instrument it is made to sound 
the particular note dming some seconds, and the 
nnmber of vibrations per second producing that note 
is given by the numberof revolutions multiplied by the 
number of teeth and divided by the nnmber of seconds, 
A modification of Savart’s wheel has been emploved 
by M. PLeaii to illustrate the effect produced when 
the vibrating body giving rise to a musical note is in 
motion. To a person in front of an approaching 
railway train the sound of the whistle is heightened 
in pitch, and to a person behind the train it is flat- 
tened. Ha large ring having teeth on the inside be 
fixed, and if the card be made to sweep round against 
these teeth, a note will be produced depending on 


the velocity of the card: but if the ear of the experi- 
menter be placed in an extension of the plane of the 
ring the note wiU not be constant, for it will be 
heightened as the card approaches him, and it vrill 
be flattened as the card recedes from him. ITie note 
win only be constant vrhen the ear of the experi- 
menter is at a point equidistant from all the teeth 
of the ring. 

BAYARY, Ajv^-jE.vN-MARrE-REN^ Duke of 
Rovigo, the son of a Erench officer, was bom at 
Marcq, in the department of Ardennes, in 1774. 
The outbreak of the Erench revolution determined 
hi-m to adopt a military career, and in 1789 he 
entered an infantry regiment. In the early part of 
his service he incurred suspicion as a roy^ist, and 
narrowly escaped vfith his life; but he ultimately 
gave such proof of his adherence to the constitution 
as freed hrm from all charges on this head. He 
served under Custine, Moreau, and Desaix. The 
friendship of the last he had gained on the Upper 
Rhine, and he accompanied him on the expedition 
to Egypt, After the- battle of ^larengo he was 
appointed adjutant to Bonaparte (then first consul), 
and soon rose very high in his confidence by his bol^ 
decisive, and manly conduct, more especially by his 
discovery of several priv'ate machinations which 
aimed at the overthrow of the existing order of 
things. His share in the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien has never been properly explained, and is 
one of the darkest spots in his character. After 
rising gradually to the rank of lieutenant-general he 
was finally rewarded, after the victory of Eriedland, 
to which he mainly contributed, with the title of Duke 
of Rovigo. In 1808 the emperor sent him to Madrid, 
where he negotiated the perfidious arrangement by 
which the Spanish king and his son were Iddnappei 
In 1810 he succeeded Eouchd as minister of police. 
During Bonaparte’s residence at Elba he lived in 
retirement, but on his return immediately gave in 
his adhesion to him, and was appointed inspector- 
general of gens-d’annes. He remained true to Bona- 
parte in his misfortunes, and wished to have accom- 
panied him to St. Helena. This was not only 
refused, but he was carried to Malta in 1815, and 
there detained till he managed to escape, after being 
a prisoner for seven months. YTiile here he began 
his ^lemoirs. On obtaining his liberty he set sail 
for Sm vrna, where he learned that he was condemned 
to death for having been one of those ■who had pro- 
moted Napoleon’s return. Having gone to Trieste 
he was apprehended by the Ans'Hian government, 
but set at liberty, and allowed to return to Smyrna. 
After various other vicissitudes he returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up for trial The able 
defence of Dupin obtained his acquittal On the 
accession of Louis Philippe he succeeded in obtaining 
public emplb}Tnent, and in 1831 became military 
commander of Algiers in place of ClanseL Having 
been recalled in 1833 he returned in bad health, and 
died in the course of the same j^ear. 

SAVE, or Sau, a river of Austria, which rises in the 
east slope of the J ulian Alps, flows south-east through 
Hljuia, and along the south of Styria iuto Croatia, 
on reaching the frontiers of which it becomes very 
circuitous, though flouring mainly E.S.E., and after a 
course of about 540 miles joins the left bank of the 
Danube at Belgrade. Its chief tributaries, all on 
the right, are the Hulpa, Unna, Yerbas, Bosna, and 
Drina. The first part of its co'urse is between narrow 
and steep hanks; in the lower part, where it forms 
the boundary between Austria and Servia, it flows 
through flat plains, which it often devastates by in- 
undation. It becomes navigable below the conflu- 
ence of the Kulpa, and furnishes a most important 
outlet for the produce of the districts watered by it. 
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SAVERNE (G-erman, Zahern] ancient, Tahcrna)^ 
a town of Germany, in Alsace, on the Zorn, 19 miles 
north-west of Strasburg. It is an ancient place, 
and acquired some imi:)ortance under the Romans, 
was afterwards fortified, and stood various sieges 
during the Thirty Years’ War. It is irregularly 
bidlt, has a church with an ancient and lofty tower, 
an old episcopal palace, which has been converted 
into barracks, and a prison. The manufactures 
are grindstones, agricultural implements, iron-ware, 
leather, &c.; and the trade is in iron -ware, tobacco, 
and wood. Pop. (1895), 8322. 

SAVIGLIANO, a town of Northern Italy, in the 
province of Cuneo, jheasantly situated on the Maira, 
8 miles east of Saluzzo. It is well built, is sur- 
mounted' by ancient walls and towers, and has 
several spacious streets, with others of an inferior 
description. The chief church contains paintings by 
Mulinari Caraccino. There is also a Benedictine 
abbey and a fine market square. The manufactures 
are woollen, linen, and silk goods, &c. Pop. 10,000; 

SA VIGNY, Ebeedrich Karl von, a German 
jurist, was born at Erankfort-on-the-Main, 21st 
Eebruary, 1779. Left ^vithout parents or near re- 
lations when he reached the age of thirteen, he was 
sent by his guardian to the ITniversity of Marburg 
in 1796. He earnestly devoted himself to the study 
of jurisprudence, and took his degree in 1800, after 
which he delivered lectures on his special branch of 
study to a numerous auditory. In 1803 he published 
his first work, Has Recht des Besitzes, which was 
translated into English by Sir Erskine Perry. In 
1804 he married Kunigunde, the sister of Clemens 
Brentano and of Bettina von Arnim, and soon after 
quitted Marburg to prosecute researches in the libra- 
ries of Erance and Germany with a view to a his- 
torical develojjment of the glosses of commentators 
on Roman law. In 1808 he became professor of law 
in the University of Landshut, in Bavaria, and two 
years later was called to fill the chair of jurispru- 
dence in the newly-established University of Berlin, 
where he continued to lecture with uninterrupted 
success for a period of thirty- two years. In 1811 he 
was elected a member of the Prussian Academy of 
Science, was appointed a councillor of state in 1817, 
and in 1842 minister of justice for the revision of 
the law. He retired into private life in 1848, and 
died in Berlin 25th October, 1861. His principal 
works are: Geschichte des romischen Rechts im 
Mittelalter (six vols., Heidelberg, 1815-31); System 
des heutigen romischen Rechts (eight vols., Berlin, 
1840-48), to which Das Obligationenrecht (two vols., 
Berlin, 1851-53) forms an appendix; Vermischte 
Schriften (five vols., Berlin, 1850), a collection of 
essays which had appeared in legal periodicals. 

SAVTLE, or Saville, George, Marquis of Hali- 
fax, a statesman and writer, was born at Thornhill, 
Yorkshire, on Nov. 11th, 1633. On the death of 
Cromwell he distinguished himself by his exertions 
in favour of the absent king, and in 1668 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Savile and Viscount 
Halifax. In the following year he was appointed a 
commissioner of trade, and in 1672 he was sworn of 
the council.. He was removed from the council in 
1676 through the influence of Danby, whose enmity 
he had incurred. In. 1679 he became a member of 
the council of thirty proposed by Temple, and in this 
year also he was created Earl of Halifax. He had 
given a. certain amount, of support to Shaftesbury, 
but when the bill for. excluding the Duke of York 
from the succession was in agitation his repugnance 
to that measure brought him. into disgrace vdth the 
party with which he had hitherto acted. In 1682 
he was created Marquis of Halifax and lord privy 
seal. Under James II. he was made president of 


the council, but he was soon after expelled from the 
council because he opposed the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts. Erom this moment Lord Halifax 
continued in oppo.sition till the flight of James II., 
when he was chosen speaker of the House of Lords 
in the Convention Parliament, and contributed 
mainly to the elevation of William' HI. to the 
throne. Early in 1689- he was appointed lord privy 
seal, but he soon afterguards resigned this office. 
During the remainder of his life he often voted 
against the court. He died on April 5, 1695. He 
was the author of Advice to a Daughter (1688); and 
of a variety of political tracts, the principal of which 
are : Maxims of State, The Character of a Trimmer, 
Character of King Charles II,, Anatomy of an 
Equivalent, Letter to a Dissenter; &c. See Mac- 
aulay’s History of England. 

SAVILE, Sir Henry, one of the most’ learned 
scholars of his age, was bom at Bradley, near Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, on Nov. 30, 1549. He was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, removed on a fellow- 
ship to Merton College- in 1565, and graduated B.A. 
in 1566, M.A. in 1570. In his twenty- ninth year 
he made a tour on the Continent, where he collected 
manuscripts and made tliu acquaintance of scholars, 
and on his return was appointed tutor, in Greek 
to Queen Elizabeth. In 1585 the wardenship of 
his college, which he held for about six-and-thirty 
years, the provostship of Eton being added to it 
in 1596, was conferred on him. He was knighted 
by James L in 1604. In 1619 he founded two 
professorships in geometry and astronomy at Ox- 
ford, besides conferring several other valuable 
benefactions; both in j)roperty and books. Among 
his works the principal are his Commentaries on 
Roman Warfare (1591); Rerum Anglicarum post 
Bedam Scriptores (1596); Frselectiones in Elementa 
Euclidis (1621); and his edition of the \vri tings of 
St. Clirysostom (1610-13), in eight folio volumes, 
a work on which he is said to have spent £8000, 
Sir Henry Savile was the correspondent, of J. Scali- 
ger, Meibomius, Isaac Casaubon, and most of the 
learned men of his day. He died at Eton on Eeb. 
19 1622. 

SAVIN. See Juniper. 

SAVINGS-BANICS. See Bank. 

SAVONA, a seaport of Northern Italy, in the 
province of Genoa; capital of the district of its own 
name, at the foot of a hill on the west side of the 
Gulf of Genoa. It is charmingly situated amid 
lemon and orange gardens, and consists mostly of 
narrow streets, and a great number of indifferent 
with, some substantial houses. The principal edi- 
fices are a majestic cathedral, adorned with pictures, 
bass-reliefs, sculptures, and carvings; several other 
richly-decorated churches, a lyceum, two g^unnasiums, 
a technical institute, a royal institute for the mer- 
chant marine, an episcopal seminary, a handsome 
theatre dedicated to the poet Chiabrera, who was 
born here, and a large hospital. The industries 
include pottery, ropes and sails, ship -building, ma- 
chinery and iron goods, leather, soap, &c. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on at its harbour, which is 
good, and defended by a fort. Popes Sixtus TV, and 
Julius II. were born here. Pop. 19,500. 

SAVONAROLA, Girolaaio,, the. celebrated poli- 
tical and. religious reformer of Elorence,.was born at 
Eerrara, September 21, 1452, and was designed for 
the medical profession. Religious enthusiasm led 
him to leave his father’s house secretly and enter 
the order of the Dominicans at Bologna, 24th April, 
1475. Several years later he began to preach at 
Elorence, but vdth so little success that he deter- 
mined to abandon the pulpit; and, retiring to Bologna, 
he devoted himself to metaphysical and physical 
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studies. The reputation of his talents and learning 
induced Lorenzo de’ Medici to invite him to return 
to Florence. Here Savonarola began to preach 
again; and his discourses attracted such crowds that 
che church could not contain them.. His extraordinary 
sanctity and his powerful eloquence gained him great 
influence over the minds of the Florentines, and he 
was emboldened to assume a prophetic tone, and to 
urge with vehemence, and in public, the necessity of 
a reform in the church. The multitude looked upon 
him as divinely inspired, while some ridiculed him as 
a fanatic, and others denounced him as an impostor. 
Florence was then enjoying peace and material pros- 
perity under the administration of Lorenzo, and all 
Italy was quiet, yet Savonarola startled his hearers 
by foretelling the irruption of fierce foreign hosts 
which would bring bloodshed and desolation over the 
land. A few years later this prophecy was fulfilled 
by the invasion of Charles VIII. of France and his 
ruthless bands. He soon broke off aU connection 
with his patron Lorenzo, whose character he assailed 
with prophecies of his approaching faU. He refused 
to make the customary visit to that chief, which it 
was his duty to do as prior of St. Mark’s, and when 
Lorenzo went himself to St. Mark’s refused to see 
him. Although Lorenzo de’ Medici was repeatedly 
urged to adopt severe measures against him he refused, 
either from lenity or from his resj^ect for the character 
of the preacher. AVhen Lorenzo lay on his death- 
bed (1492) Savonarola obtained admission to him, and 
according to Pico de Mirandola refused to grant the 
dying man absolution, though this statement is not 
borne out by Poliziano’s account of his patron’s death. 
After the death of Lorenzo and the expulsion of his 
son Piero, Savonarola took the most active part in 
the political affairs of Florence. He put himself at 
the head of those who demanded a more democratical 
form of government, asserted that God had commis- 
sioned him to declare that the legislative power must 
be extended to the citizens, that he himself had 
been the ambassador of the Florentines to heaven, 
and that Christ had consented to be their king. The 
newly elected magistrates accordingly laid do-^vn their 
offices, and the legislative functions were intrusted 
to a council of the citizens, which chose a committee 
of their oum number for the discharge of the duty. 
Dissensions, however, distracted the new republic; 
the aristocratical and democratical parties pemecuted 
each other Avith great fury, the former, the Arrabbiati 
(the Enraged), consisting of the friends of the old 
order of things, and the latter, the Piagnoni (AVeepers), 
of the devout admu’ers of the monk. But the zeal 
of Savonarola was not content -with revolutionizing 
Florence, he meditated the reform of the Boman 
court and of the irregularities of the clergy. The 
pontificate of Alexander VI. (Borgia) could not fail 
to supply causes of complaint on both heads. He 
accordingly wrote, as his eulogists assure us, to the 
Christian princes, declaring that the church was 
going to ruin, and that it w^as their duty to convoke 
a general coimcil, before which he ^vas ready to prove 
that the church was without a head, and that the 
reigning pope was not a true bishop, had never been 
worthy of the title, nor even of the name of a Chris- 
tian. Alexander excommunicated him, and the bull 
of excommunication was read in the cathedral at 
Florence; but Savonarola despised the thunders of 
the Vatican, and continued to preach. His influ- 
ence was still further increased by the failure of an 
attempt of Piero de’ Medici to restore his family 
authority. But another party had meanwhile arisen 
in opposition to him. His innovations in St. Mark’s 
and other monasteries had excited the enmity of the 
monks, especially of the Franciscans of the strict 
observance, who denounced him from the pulpit 


as an excommunicated heretic. Fra Domenico da 
Pescia, a monk of his convent, offered in the heat 
of his fanatical zeal to prove the truth of his 
master’s doctrines by passing through fire if one 
of his opponents -would undergo the same ordeal 
in defence of their opinions. The challenge was 
accepted by a Franciscan monk, and Savonarola, 
■with his champion, appeared at the head of a large 
procession, chanting Psahn Ixviii., ‘Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered.’ The Franciscan 
also presented himself, the fire was kindled, and 
Domenico was ready to enter the flames, bearing 
the host in his hands. But the crowd exclaimed 
against this sacrilege, as they termed it; and as 
Domenico persisted in his determination he thus 
happily escaped the ordeal for which he had offered 
himself. But this event was fatal to Savonarola. 
The people loaded him with insults, and he was 
finally thro-^^m into prison. A spiritual court, under 
the direction of two Papal commissioners, was held 
for his trial. His firmness and eloquence at first 
threw his judges into confusion, but being exam- 
ined on the rack he confessed that he had falsely 
arrogated supernatural powers. He was condemned, 
with two of his adherents. Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
and Silvestro Maruffi, to be first strangled and then 
burned, and the sentence was executed. May 23, 1498, 
in presence of a large multitude, some of whom con- 
sidered him as a martyr and a saint. This extraor- 
dinary man left, besides letters, a Treatise against 
Astrology, and several philosophical and ascetical 
works (Opera, Lyons, 1633-40, six vols.) His sermons 
(Prediche, Florence, 1496), though wanting in the 
characteristics of finished discourses, contain powerful 
and stirring passages. See Madden’s Life of Savon- 
arola (two vols. 8vo, 1854); Poscoe’s Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici; P. Villari’s Storia di G. Savonarola 
(Florence, 1860 ; 2nd edition, 1887 ; Eng. trans,, 
1888); Clark’s Savonarola (2nd edition, 1890). In 
George Eliot’s RomOla is given what is believed to 
be a ver}?- faithful portrait of Savonarola. 

SAVOY, Duchy of (Italian, Savoja; French, 
Savoie) y formerly a division of the Sardinian States, 
now forming two of the departments of France; 
bounded on the north by Switzerland, from which 
on that side it is almost entirely separated by the 
Lake of Geneva; on the north-east by Switzerland; 
on the east and south-east by Piedmont; and on the 
south and west by the French departments of Isbre 
and Ain; length, north to south, 92 miles; breadth, 
66 miles; area, 3597 square miles. Savoy is one of 
the most mountainous countries in Europe, Mont 
Blanc lying -within its territory in connection with 
the loftiest chain of the Alps, which stretch along its 
eastern and southern frontier, and sending out 
numerous ramifications in all directions, make its 
surface almost a continued succession of lofty moun- 
tain and vaUey. It belongs entirely to the basin of 
the Phone, which, forming its western boundary, 
there receives its drainage directly, while the drain- 
age of the north is transmitted to it chiefly by the 
Lake of Geneva and the Arve, and that of the 
south chiefly by the Iscre and its tributary the Arc. 
The lakes are not numerous, and, with exception 
of that of Geneva, which is shared with S-witzer- 
land, not individually of large extent. The most 
important are those of Bourguet and Annecy. The 
climate is in general cold, the -printers are long and 
severe, and the summers frequently follow without 
an intermediate spring. From the physical struc- 
ture of the country -the extent of arable ground is 
necessarily limited, but in ordinary years, with the 
aid of chestnuts, which forms an important pari of 
the food of the lower orders, the grain raised nearly 
meets the consumption. In favoured spots, particu- 
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larly in the north, in the lower valleys and slopes, 
the vine is cultivated with success. But the chief 
riches of the country are in its cattle and dairy 
produce, a large proportion of the surface yielding 
nothing but hay or pasture. The timber, too, which 
clothes many of the mountain steeps up almost to 
the limits of vegetation, is of great consequence; 
beyond these limits is a still higher region of perpetual 
snow and ice, where both vegetable and animal life 
are all but extinct. The minerals include iron, 
copper, silver, lead, and lignite, but seldom in such 
quantities as to make the working of them important; 
the rock-crystals found are often remarkable for their 
size and beauty. The manufactures consist chiefly 
of coarse woollens, linen and cotton goods, felt hats, 
leather, and hardware. The trade, so far as derived 
from native resources, is almost confined to cattle, 
skins, wool, and dairy produce; but there is an 
important transit trade carried on across the country 
between France and Italy, chiefly by way of Mont 
Cenis. The Savoyards are industrious, honest, hos- 
pitable, and intelligent, fond of their country to an 
extraordinary degree, and unwilling to leave it per- 
manently, though about 30,000 of them find winter 
employment in France, S%vitzerland, Italy, and Spain. 
The greater part return early in summer, but some 
wait until they have amassed enough of wealth to 
enable them to pass the rest of their years at ease in 
their native country. Education is in a prosperous 
condition, nearly every commune having at least one 
primary school, and both primary and secondary 
schools being free. By treaty of 24th March, 1860, 
Savoy was ceded by Sardmia to France, of which it 
now forms two departments, Savoie, area 2224 square 
miles, pop. (1901), 249,460, and Haute-Savoie, area 
1667 square miles, pop. 259,595. Savoie is divided 
into the four arrondissements of Chambery, Albert- 
ville, Mou tiers, and St. Jean de Maurienne. Its 
capital is Chambery. Haute-Savoie is divided into 
the four arrondissements of Annecy, Bonneville, St. 
Julien, and Thonoru Its capital is Annecy. Under 
Sardinia it was divided into the provinces of Cham- 
bdry, Upper Savoy, Maurienne, Tarentaise, Annecy, 
Faucigny, and Chablais. 

SAVOY, House of. The territory of Savoy 
formed part of ancient Gaul, and from 122 B.c. to 
407 A.D. was in possession of the Komans, by whom 
it was divided into two provinces, the Graian and 
Pennine Alps. At the latter date it was seized by 
the Burgundians, but along with Burgundy it be- 
came subject to the Franks in 534, was included in 
the Carlovingian Empire, and on its dissolution in 
887 was granted by the Diet of Tribur to Budolph, 
king of Transjurane Burgundy, and along vdth that 
kingdom was united to Cisjurane Burgundy or Arles. 
On the accession of the last king of j^les to the im- 
perial throne as Conrad II. in 1027, the more power- 
ful nobles of Horth -western Italy, such as the Mar- 
quis of Susa, the Counts of Maurienne, Turin, and 
Chablais, became vassals direct of the emperor. 
Humbert White Hand (Umberto Blancamano, Count 
of Maurienne), the reputed descendant of Wittekind, 
the last of the Old Saxon Idngs, was the first of the 
family, who, by the addition of Chablais and Valais 
(grants of Conrad II.) to his hereditary lordship, 
took a prominent place among the princes of Nor- 
thern Italy. His nephew, Amadeus II. (1060-80), 
in right of his mother, Adelaide, heiress to the Mar- 
quLsate of Susa, added nearly the whole of Piedmont 
to the original possessions of his house. Humbert II., 
his son and successor (1080—1103), further increased 
his dominions by the conquest of Tarantasia. Ama- 
deus III. (1103-49) received from the Emperor 
Henry V. the title of Count of Savoy in 1111; and 
his grandson, Thomas I. (1188-1233), who supported 


Frederick II. in his contest with the popes, obtained 
important accessions in Chambery, Turin, Vaud, and 
other lordships. Amadeus IV, (1233-53), lilce his 
father a warm adherent of the emperor, obtained 
the submission of -the city of Turin to his rule, and 
ceded Piedmont to one of his brothers, Thomas, 
count of Maurienne. He was succeeded by Boni- 
face (1253-63), who died childless, leaving the crown 
in the hands of his uncle, Peter (1263-68), who ousted 
the rightful heir, then a child. Before ascending 
the throne, Peter for nine years served Henry III. 
of England, who bestowed on him the earldoms of 
Bichmond and Essex; he won the surname of 
Charlemagne the Little, inherited the district of 
Geneva, and reconquered Turin, which had rebelled. 
His nephew Amadeus V., the dispossessed prince 
(1285-1323), now mounted the throne; he assisted 
jPhilip the Fair in his war against Flanders, accom- 
panied the emperor Henry VII. to Italy, received 
from him the lordships of Asti and Ivrea, and added 
Lower Faucigny to his -domains. His grandson 
Amadeus VI. lent his aid to the Greek emperor 
John Palseologus against the Turks and the Bul- 
garians, accompanied the pretender Louis of Anjou 
in his expedition to Naples, and united the lordships 
of Cherasco, Coni, Ge.x, and Valromey to his pos- 
sessions. His son, Amadeus VII. (1383-91), forced 
the Count of Provence to cede to him Nice and 
Vintimiglia. Amadeus VIII., grandson of the 
preceding (1391-1451), received the ducal title from 
the Emperor Sigismund in 1416, acquired the county 
of Geneva, together with Bugey and Vercelli, and 
re-annexed Piedmont, which had been for more than 
a century and a half in the possession of a younger 
branch of the family. (See Amadeus VIII.) Louis, 
who on the abdication of his father had governed as 
regent, assumed the title of duke in 1440, married 
Charlotte, the daughter of the king of Cyprus, 
through whom the family of Savoy acquired the title 
of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, first borne by 
Charles I. (1482-89). The elder male Line became 
extinct in 1496, and the crown devolved on the 
nearest collateral heii’S, Philibert II. (1496-1504) 
and his brother Charles III. (1504-53). The latter 
aided the Emperor Charles V. against Fi'ancis I. of 
France, and after losing Valais and Geneva, which 
joined the Swiss Confederation in 1533, and the can- 
ton of Vaud, which was seized by the Bernese in 
1536, he was finally deprived of aU his territories by 
the French long. But his son Philibert Emmanuel, 
sumamed the Iron Head (1553-80), who had gained 
great distinction and influence as commander-in-chief 
of the Spanish army, succeeded in gaining back the 
greater part of the paternal domains by the treaties 
of Cateau-Cambr^sis (1559) and Lausanne (1564). 
In 1560 he was induced by the courts of Home, 
Spain, and France to attempt the conversion of the 
Waldenses by force, but they offered such vigorous 
resistance to his troops in several encounters that he 
granted them, under certain conditions, the free exer- 
cise of their religion (5th Jime, 1561). Charles Em- 
manuel I. (1580-1630) was prompted by an unruly 
ambition to reconquer the marquisate of Saluzzo, 
which had not been restored to his father, a project 
which the civil war in France seemed to favour. His 
short term of success was cut short by Henry IV. of 
France, who invaded Savoy and Piedmont, and com- 
pelled the duke to give tu:) the territoides of Bugey,. 
Valromey, and Gex. His son, Victor Amadeus I., 
speedily regained the possessions his father had 
lost, and added to them Montferrat, Alba, and some 
other places, surrendering to France in exchange Pi- 
gnerol, La Perouse, Angi’one, and Lucerne. His 
younger brother Thomas was the founder of the line 
of Savoy-Carignan. Victor Amadeus II. (1675- 
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1730), grandson of the first of that name, at the be- 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession sided 
with France; but, bribed by brilliant offers, he allied 
himself to Austria by the Treaty of Turin, 25th 
October, 1703.’ The victories of the Duke of Yen- 
dome compelled him to retire to Genoa, but the 
defeat of the French under the walls of Turin by 
Prince Eugene (7th September, 1706) restored his 
possessions. In 1709 he severed the Austrian alli- 
ance, and remained neutral till the end of the war. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) he received a part 
■of the Duchy of iMilan, along with the island of Sicily, 
which conferred upon him the title of long. In 1720 
he was compelled to give up Sicily to Austria in 
exchange for Sardinia, which, along vdth Savoy, 
Piedmont, and his other continental dominions, were 
•erected into the Kingdom of Sardinia. See Sar- 
dinia. 

SAVOY COjSTFEEEISrCE, an ecclesiastical con- 
ference held in 1661 at the Savoy Palace, London, 
between a number of Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
divines, for the purpose, as the royal letters patent 
that summoned the meeting have it, of ‘advising 
upon and reviewing the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and of talcing into serious consideration the several 
directions and rules, forms of pra^^er, and things in 
the same book; of consulting also upon the several 
objections which shall now be raised against the 
same; and, if occasion need be, to make such neces- 
sary and reasonable alterations, corrections, and 
amendments as shall be agreed upon to be needful 
and expedient for the giving satisfaction to tender 
nonsciences, and the restoring and continuing of 
peace and unity in the churches under his majesty’s 
government and protection.’ When the parliamen- 
'tary cause triumphed in the civil war of 1642-46 
the majority of the clergy, who were ardent royal- 
ists, were either turned out of their pulpits or fled, 
and their places were fiUed by Presbyterians, then a 
strong body in England, and at the Restoration of 
Charles II. a large number of the ministers con- 
nected vdth the church strongly objected to Episco- 
palian order and practice being again introduced. 
The government was fully aware of this state of 
matters, but was at first umvilling to adopt stringent 
measures, and it was accordingly resolved that the 
final determination of all matters appertaining to the 
establishment of a perfect and entire unity and union 
throughout the nation should be left to the advice of 
a national synod, to be duly called after a little time 
should have cooled men’s tempers do^vn to the requi- 
site calmness for such consultations. On the 25th 
March, 1661, therefore, the letters-patent above 
quoted from were issued, appointing twelve bishops, 
with nine clergymen as assistants on the Episcopal 
side, to meet with an equal number of Presbyterian 
divines, and discuss the matters therein mentioned. 
Among the Episcopalian commissions were Frewen, 
archbishop of Yorlq Sheldpn,bishop of London, Cosins 
of Durham, Morley of Worcester, Gauden of Exeter, 
Reynolds of Norwich, &c., with their assistants 
Doctors Heylin, Banvick, Gunning, Pierce, and 
Pearson. Their opponents were the most eminent 
men of the Presbyterian party, Richard Baxter, 
Edmund Calamy, Dr. Wallis (then Savilian pro- 
fessor of geometry at Oxford), William Spurstow, 
Matthew Newcomen, and others. The commissioners 
met for the fimt time on the 13th April. Sheldon 
opened the discussion by observing that the Epis- 
copal party, being perfectly satisfied with the estab- 
lished forms of worship, had nothing to propose, and 
would therefore expect that any objections to the 
existing order of things, and any innovations that 
might be desired, should be mentioned by their oppon- 
ents. The Presbyterians moved that Bishop Usher’s 


Reduction of Episcopacy, a scheme in which the 
elements of the Scotch s^^stem of presbyteries, syn- 
ods, and general assemblies were combined with 
distinctions of ecclesiastical ranks, should be laid 
down as a groundwork to treat upon. They further 
offered several exceptions to the liturgy, against the 
many responses of the people, and desired that all 
might be made one continued prayer. They objected 
to lessons being taken out of the Apocrypha, and 
wished that the psalms used in the daily service 
should be according to the new translation. They 
excepted to many parts, of the baptismal service that 
.infer the doctrine of the regeneration of the bap- 
tized. They also moved that the practice of kneel- 
ing at the lord’s supper, and that the use of the 
surplice, the cross in baptism, of godfathers as spon- 
sors, and the celebration of the holy days, should be 
abolished. It was urged in reply to the demand for 
the adoption of Usher’s scheme, that the king’s com- 
mission gave them no power even to take into con- 
sideration any questions relating to the government 
of the church. Thus baffled in their first attack, the 
Presbyterians proceeded to discuss the minor points, 
mainly the alterations in the liturgy. Baxter, with 
the approval of his party, undertook the preparation 
of what was called a Reformed Liturgy, but the Epis- 
copalian commissioners rejected it at once, without 
examining it. The two parties finally separated at 
the end of four months, the period assigned by the 
letters patent, without coming to a single resolution, 
and the government, never very friendly to Presby- 
terianism, passed in .the follovdng year the famous 
act of .uniformity, the stringent clauses of which 
drove about 2000 clergymen from the Anglican 
Church. 

SAVIX, Savou, Savoe, or Saboe, an island in the 
Asiatic Archipelago, between the Island of Timor 
and Sandal- wood Island, about 21 miles long, east 
and west, and 13 broad; area, 237 square. miles;. low 
to seaward, with hills of moderate height in the 
centre. At each extremity of the island there are 
low sandy points with heavy breakers. It is well- 
watered and fertile, yielding millet, maize, beans, 
water-melons, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
betel, and cinnamon,; with cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, 
mangoes, lemons, &c. Buffaloes, goats, sheep, horses, 
swine, dogs, and cats are plentiful; there are a few 
wild boars and deer, and superabundance of fowls, 
fish, and turtle. It is divided into five native prin- 
cipalities, all of which are subject to the Dutch 
government of Timor. The inhabitants are a strong 
well-built people, of the Malayan race; both sexes 
practise tattooing. The religion is a traditionary 
paganism, and sacrifices of dogs are frequently of- 
fered up. Pop. 16,000. A little to the south-west 
is the uninhabited island of New Savu. 

SAW-FISH (Pristis antiqmi'um), a genus of fishes 
belonging to the order Elasmobranchii, and included 
in the family or section of the Batides (Skates, Rays, 
&c.) The name of this fish is derived from the curious 
development of the snout, which is prolonged to form 
a flattened Bword-fike structure, the sides of which 
are armed ^vith spines,. so as to give the snout some- 
what the appearance of the blade of a large doubled- 
toothed saw. The aaw-fike teeth or spines are largest 
towards the, point of the structure, the surface of which 
is covered by small scales of a granular or placoid 
character. Armed with this formidable weapon, which 
may measure from 2 to 3 feet or more in length, the 
saw-fish is said to attack even the large Cetaceans 
or Whales, and to inflict severe and even mortal 
injuries upon them, whilst it is certainly destructive 
to shoals of small fishes. The true teeth of the mouth 
form a pavement-like arrangement, and do not attain 
a great development. The ^kin is covered by hexa- 
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gonal, placoid scales, arranged in a mosaic - lilce 
manner. This fish attains a length of from 12 to 18 
feet, inclusive of the saw. The mouth is situated on 
the under surface of the head, and the sjjiracles or 
breathing apertures are large and set behind the 
eyes. These fishes are widely distributed through 
the ocean. The colour is dark-gi'ay, or black above 
and white beneath, the sides being of an inter- 
mediate tint. The saw - fish .seldom comes near 
land, but occasionally may be cast upon the shores. 
The tail-fin is of heterocercal shape, and the first 
dorsal is placed above the ventral fins. Another 
Saw-fish [Pristioplioi'us ch'ratus) is placed among 
the sharlcs. (See fig. at loHTHroLOGY.) 

.SAW - ELIES, a group of insects belonging 
to the order Hymenoptera, and distinguished 
by the peculiar conformation of the ovipositor 
of the females, which is composed of two broad 
plates, serrated or toothed along their edges. Two 
horny plates protect this saW-like organ, which is 
f.ui'ther received within the modified terminal joint 
of the insect’s abdomen. Bj means of their saws the 
female insects incise the stems and leaves of plants, 
and deposit their eggs mthin the slits thus formed. 
A .drop of fluid is inserted at the time of depositing 
the egg, and this fluid is supposed to irritate the 
plant- tissues and to cause them to swell, and thus 
to form a kind of gall, in which the larva lives, and 
upon the substance of which it feeds. 

The group Tenthredinidee is that which includes 
the best -known species of .saw-flies. The genus 
Cimhex, of which the Q.femorata is a familiar species, 
is a representative group, the larvas of which possess 
twenty -two feet, and are noted as discharging a 
greenish fluid from certain pores or openings situated 
on the sides of the body. The Turnip-fly [Athalia 
centifoUa) is one of the saw-flies, the larvae being 
known as ‘Niggers’ on account of their black colour. 
The Gooseberry-fly (iYmatus grossularice) is another 
of (the saw-flies, and possesses blackish-gray larvas, 
which are exceedingly destructive to the leaves and 
tissues of gooseberry bushes. Cimhex possesses two 
united joints in the club of the antennae; Athalia 
possesses antennae of nine or ten joints; and Nematus 
has nine- jointed feelers and simple tarsi. (See illus- 
trations at Entomology.) 

,SAWS AND SAWING MACHINERY. The 
saw is a well - known and important tool, usually 
made of a steel plate, with teeth along its edge, for 
cutting- wood, horn, ivory, bone, the metals, &c. This 
tool is operated by hand and machinery. Hand- 
saws may be classed in the following variety and 
order for wood: — The rip, cross-cut, panel, tenon, 
fret, bow, and port. The chief types of machine- 
saws are — the circular, the frame- or mill-saw, and 
the band. Rower-driven saws are generally, with 
the exception of the ‘ground off’ or ‘swage’ circular 
saw, uniform in thickness, but varied gauges of 
thickness are used suitable to the work. The 
B.W^G. .(Birmingham Wire Gauge) of circular 
saws varies from ,22 in swage-saws, to 7 and 8 for 
large break-down saws. The form of teeth in both 
hand- and machine .saws must be different to suit the 
respective work and the nature of the material they 
are to operate upon. Thus, a hand ci’oss-cut should 
have about 5 points to the inch .for hardwood, and 
4 points for soft woods. The more acute the angle 
or bevel on the face of cross-saw teeth, the sweeter 
and easier will they perform their work. Hand rip- 
saAvs have generally fi’om 3 to 4 points to the inch ; 
these teeth;sliould be sharpened dead square on face, 
witli as much rake as possible. In usual .practice 
■with hand rip-saws, the angle of teeth is .90^’ on face, 
but more rake than this can consistently be given. 
Panel and tenon saws are for finer work than the 


i above, consequently the number of teeth to the 
inch are from 8 to 12. The form of teeth for these 
I fine saws is usually a medium betwixt the ordinary 
i rip and cross-cut. The side and face of all the above 
hand - saws should be sharpened simultaneously, 

[ which can simply be done ndth a triangular file. The 
lance tooth for hand cross-cut .saws is a very good 
and rapid form for dealing mth softwood, but cannot 
withstand the strain encountered in sawing hard- 
wood or knotty pine. The best mdl-saws are cut 
out of a sheet of steel formed by rolling an ingot of 
the cast metal. The edges of the pieces are then 
ground true, and the teeth are cut by a punch at a 
flyqness, theii’ distances apart being regulated by a 
gauge. The rough edges left by the punch are rubbed 
off with a file, and the teeth are sharpened. The 
blades are next hardened by being heated to a red- 
heat in ovens, and then plunged horizontally and 
edgewise into a bath of oil, mixed ndth tallow, suet, 
bees’-wax, resin, xntch, &c. To remove the excess 
of hardness acquired, a portion of the composition 
which adheres to them is wiped off, and each saw is 
held over a coke fire until the remaining grease 
ignites; this is called ‘blazing off’. The temper is 
regulated by the quantity of composition blazed off ; 
the smaller the quantity the harder the temper. Tlie 
blade is allowed to cool, and is then hammered over 
every part of its surface on a polished steel anvil to 
give it a uniform tension and elasticity throughout. 
The surface is next ground on a wet grindstone in 
order to reduce the thickness of the metal from the 
teeth towards the back. Small blades are held 
•against the stone by means of a board placed npon 
them ; the larger blades are suspended at both ends 
from the roof of the mill. The finishing processes 
consist of rehammering, or as it is called, replanish- 
ing, holding the blade over a coke fire until it be- 
comes of a faint straw colour, passing lightly over 
the grindstone to remove the hammer marks, and 
then poli.shing on hard.smooth.stones and with emery. 
In regard to machine-saws the action of the band 
and the circular is continuous, and each tooth, when 
the tool is properly trimmed, should have the same 
amount of work to perform; but as the action of the 
frame-saw is intermittent, no two of the teeth while 
in action get an identical amount of work. Yet 
the teeth which perform no w'ork (when the log is 
not deep enough to cover the entire blade) have to be 
filed or ground down to the same extent as the teeth 
which do most work. Without a positive!}" straight 
and uniform face the blade will not accomplish its 
work in an accurate manner. The teeth of saws for 
cutting iron, stone, ivory, &c., ai'e of a special t}pe, 
z.e. they are stouter and more numerous ; the plate 
for this class of work is also much thicker than is 
necessaiy for wood. Eor stone - sawing the best 
tooth is the diamond inserted tooth, i.c. real dia- 
monds are inserted in the cutting parts of teeth. 
This is certainly an expensive .system so far as first 
cost is concerned, hut as the diamond is perhaps the 
only material hard enough to witlistand the stress 
of stone- cutting, the results are found profitable and 
satisfactoiy. Li general, the softer the material, 
the acuter are the teeth of the saw chosen to cut 
it. The more likely the material is to clog, the 
■svider must the set of the teeth be ; but if the waste 
of the wood is a consideration, and also the greater 
amount of labour in maldng a vide cut, the set 
should be as little as possible. 

Saw-teeth for timber- worldng also require set, i.e. 
each alternate tooth has to be bent a little to the 
side. This relieves the blade while in action, and 
prevents the imdue friction which otherwise would 
take place. Small band - saws need considerably 
different treatment ns regiu'ds trimming from eithei 
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circular or mill saws. The setting of band-saws is 
performed iii several ways, the most rapid and exact 
method being by a special machine, which '^\dll set’ 
the teeth at the rate of some 200 per minute. In 
recent years the band-saw has been employed for 
cutting cold iron and steel, as well as converting the 
most heavy logs. The log band-saw, or band-mill, 
is used both vertically and horizontally, the best 
results being obtained from the latter type. The 
most modern band-mills can convert logs into boards 
J to inch thick at the rate of some 1000 superficial 
feet per hour. The vertical reciprocating frame with 
26 to 30 saws operating at once can convert logs into 
board -wood at the rate of about 2000 superficial feet 
per hour in softwood, and 1000 feet in hardwood. 
A circular saw having a continuous feed can convert 
deals into boards at a speed of some 1400 superficial 
feet per hour. Modern automatic feeds are applied 
to all these machines. The circular saw has four 
different feeds, according to the type of bench — (1) 
the continuous vertical roller feed, (2) the drag feed, 
(3) the horizontal roller feed, and (4) the rack-and- 
pinion feed. Vertical sawing-frames have two dis- 
tinct feeds, viz. the continuous and intermittent, 
the latter being the best and most practical. Hori- 
zontal sa\\'ing - frames and the log band - mill have 
but one type of feed, namely, the continuous. Circular 
saws have usually a periphery or rim travel of 9000 
feet per minute, reciprocating frame - saws from 
250 to 300 feet, and log band-saws 6000 to 7000 feet 
per minute. 

In the plate are illustrations which give a compre- 
hensive idea of saving machinery — chiefly for wood. 
1 represents a good t3^3e of jobbing band-saw ma- 
chine. The table of this machine can be tilted to 
any angle for bevel cutting. It is also furnished 
with fence -guides and spring tension, which is better 
than gravitation or lever tension. Fig. 2 shows a 
high-speed fret-cutting machine; these are driven at 
600 to 800 revolutions per minute. To briefly de- 
scribe the plate: reciprocating machinery is repre- 
sented in 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 13; circular by 3, 
7, and 9; and band by 1 and 11. Circular saws, 
which are driven by machinery, did not come into 
general use until the beginning of last century. 
Saws of this kind commonly run in a slit through a 
table, upon which the material to be sawn is placed 
and pushed on against the descending teeth. The 
teeth cut all round the edge of the disc all point the 
same way, and act continuously as the saw revolves 
on its axis; the saw is made to revolve with great 
rapidity, and as the teeth are made well apart and 
inclined almost to a claw shape, they cut the wood 
with great efi’ect. The harder the wood the smaller 
and more upright should be the teeth, and the motion 
the faster. The teeth are more set than in recti- 
linear or straight saws, since the large circular plate 
cannot be made so true, nor keep so true, as the 
narrow straight blade. 

Saw-mills seem to have been erected in some parts 
of Germany as early as the fourth century, but do 
not appear to have been common on the Continent 
till about ten centuries later. The first attempts to 
introduce them into England, in the seventeenth 
century, were violently opposed, as it was appre- 
hended that the sawyers would be deprived by them 
of the means of earning a living. It was not until 
more than a hundred years later that saw-mills were 
allowed to work without molestation by the mob. 

SAXE, Hermann Maurice, Comte de. Marshal- 
general of France, was the natural son of Augustus 
II., king of Poland, by Aurora, countess of Konigs- 
mark. He was born at Dresden in 1696, and even 
in childhood gave some evidences of his warlike 
genius. At the age of twelve he joined the allied 


army under the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Prince Eugene, and was present at the sieges of 
Lille and Tournay. His father then gave him a 
regiment of cavalry, with which he served in Sweden 
and was at the taking of Stralsund. His mother 
procured his marriage with a German lady of rank 
when he was but fifteen; but the inconstancy of his 
temjDer, and his numerous love intrigues during a 
long stay in Dresden, occasioned a divorce after a 
few years. After the Treaties of Utrecht and Pas- 
sarowitz he ^vithdrew to France, and was perma- 
nently attached to the service of that country by a 
brevet of niarechal-de-camp^ given him in 1720 by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans. He applied himself 
to study at Paris, aiid made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with professional tactics. In 1726 he was 
a candidate for the Duchy of Courland; and he 
formed various other schemes of ambition at differ- 
ent periods. On the death of his father he declined 
the command of the Saxon army, offered him by his 
brother Augustus III., and joined the French on the 
Rhine under the Duke of Berwick. He distinguished 
himself at Dettingen and Philipsburg, and in 1744 
was rewarded with the staff of a marshal of France. 
He was employed in the war that followed the death 
of the Emperor Charles VI., and in 1745 gained the 
famous battle of Fontenoy, which was followed by 
the capture of Brussels, and many other places in 
Flanders. In 1747 he was victorious at Laufeldt, 
and in the following year took Maestricht, soon after 
which the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded. 
Marshal Saxe survived that event a little more than 
two years, dying November 30, 1750. He wrote a 
treatise entitled Mes Reveries, on , the art of war 
(two vols., quarto). He had a splendid physique, 
which he ruined, however, by his debaucheries; was 
a brave soldier, and was declared by Frederick the 
Great to be the ‘Turenne of Louis XV. ’s age, a 
general fit to teach all the generals of his time.’ He 
was offered one of the chairs of the French Academy, 
but declined the honour in a note which certainly 
justified his non-acceptance. He wrote, showing a 
lofty independence of the ordinary orthography, ‘ Ils 
vexde me fere de la cadernic] sela roHret come une 
hage a un elms' See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
Karl von Weber’s Moritz von Sachsen (Dresden, 
1863, 8vo), and Due de Broglie’s Maurice de Saxe et 
le Marquis d’Argenson (Paris, 1891-93). 
SAXE-ALTENBURG. See Altenburg. 

SAXE -COBURG -GOTHA (German, Sachsen- 
Kohurg-Gotha), a duchy of Central Germany, one 
of the states of the German Empire, comprising the 
province of Gotha, lying between Prussia, Schwarz- 
burg, Meiningen, and Weimar; and the province of 
Coburg, lying between Meiningen and Bavaria. The 
duchy contains altogether about 760 square miles, the 
area of Coburg being 218 square miles, and that of 
Gotha 542 square miles. Coburg is traversed by the 
Itz and Rodach; Gotha by the 'Gera, Nesse, Werra, 
and Apfelstedt. The south of Gotha and north of 
Coburg are both mountainous. In the former are 
the Great Beerberg, 2850 feet high; the Schneekopf, 
2829 feet; and the Inselberg, 2655 feet. Both divi- 
sions are fertile; the hills are covered with wood, and 
in Gotha coal and other minerals are found. The 
climate is mild and healthy, except in the moun- 
tainous parts of Gotha, where it assumes a rather 
inclement character. The chief occupations of the 
inhabitants, particularly in Coburg, are cattle-rear- 
ing and agriculture. The products of the latter are, 
grain, pease, beans, hops, hemp, flax, potatoes — a 
principal article of food ; and some vine. Hogs are 
fattened in the forests, which also yield timber, pitch, 
tar, charcoal, and potash. The chief manufactures 
comprise machinery and machine-fittings, railway- 
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carriages, fire-proof safes, nickel goods, rifles, sewing- 
needles, watches, earthenware and pottery, toys, 
papier-mache, tobacco-pipes, &c., besides the impor- 
tant textile, button, and paper industries.^ Breweries, 
distilleries, tanneries, sawing-mills, and linen-bleach- 
ing establishments are also numerous in the duchy. 
The principal articles of export are fat cattle, grain, 
butter, leather, wood, wool, linen, and other manu- 
factured goods. The government, according to the 
constitution of 3rd May, 1852, is a constitutional 
monarchy. Each province has its own elective as- 
sembly, that of Coburg consisting of eleven, and 
that of Gotha of nineteen members. Any citizen 
above thirty years of age who pays direct taxes may 
be elected a deputy to these assemblies, and every 
man above twenty-five has a vote. The assemblies 
meet separately every year, and on alternate years 
they form a conjoint assembly. The united parlia- 
ment, which meets alternately at Coburg and Gotha, 
the chief towns of the two provinces, decides ques- 
tions affecting the whole state; while the separate 
assemblies settle their own local affairs. The annual 
revenue and expenditure of the two portions of 
the duchy are arranged separately for four years. 
Amongst the institutions for public instruction are 
a gymnasium at Gotha, another at Coburg, a real- 
gymnasium at Gotha, a progymnasium "with real- 
school at Ohrdruf, real-schools at Coburg and Gotha, 
the Salzmann College at Schnepfenthal, a com- 
mercial school in Gotha, teachers’ seminaries . in 
Gotha and Coburg, also technical schools in these 
two towns, a deaf and dumb institution in Coburg, 
and near Gotha an observatory. The ducal house 
and the greater part of the population profess the 
Lutheran faith, but there are about 3000 Roman 
Catholics and 600 Jews. There is entire toleration 
in religious matters, all sects enjoying equal civil 
rights. The duchy sends one member to the Bun- 
desratb or Eederal Council, and two to the Reichstag 
or Diet of the Empire. Albert, Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria, was the younger brother of the duke, 
Ernest II., whom Prince Alfred of Great Britain, 
Duke of Edinburgh, succeeded as sovereign of the 
duchy in 1893. Prince Alfred died in 1900, being 
succeeded by Leopold, son of the late Duke of Albany. 
Pop. in 1895, Coburg, 62,498; Gotha, 154,105; total, 
216,603; in 1900, 66,814 and 162,736; total, 229,550. 

SAXE-MEININGEN (German, Sachsen- Meinin- 
(jcn\ or Saxe - Meiningen - Hildburghausen, a 
duchy of Central Germany, and one of the minor 
states of the German Empire, consisting of a main 
body, and several minor portions isolated from it, 
and partly situated at a considerable distance, as 
Kamburg, Kranichfeld, and Lichtenhain. The main 
body consists of a long and narrow zone of a cres- 
cent shape, the concavity turned northwards, and 
bounded north by Saxe - Weimar, the district of 
Schmalkalden belonging to Hesse-Cassel, an isolated 
portion of Prussia, and the principality of Schwarz- 
burg; west by Saxe- Weimar and Bavaria; south 
by Bavaria and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; and east by 
Bavaria, Reuss, and Schwarzburg; gi’eatest length, 
noi^th-west to south-east, about 90 miles; greatest 
breadth, 15 miles; area, including the minor portions, 
953 square miles. It is hilly, though scarcely moun- 
tainous, the loftiest summits being usually of moderate 
elevation and covered with forests. On the east the 
ridges belong to the Erankenwald, on the north to 
the Thiiringerwald, and on the west to the Rhonge- 
birge. The greater part of the surface belongs to 
the basin of the Werra, which traverses it first in a 
west, and then in a N.N.w. direction. A small por- 
tion in the north-east sends its waters to the Elbe 
by means of the Saale, and another small portion in 
the south-west belongs to the basin of the Rhine, 
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being drained by some small tributaries of the Main. 
There are several small lakes and some mineral 
springs. The higher districts, though well wooded, 
are very bleak, and altogether unfitted for agriculture; 
the best land is in the valleys of the Werra and 
Saale. The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, 
wheat, and potatoes. Hops, tobacco, and even a 
little wine are grown in the more sheltered localities. 
The pastures are abundant, and rear considerable 
numbers of cattle. Sheep-rearing was once impor- 
tant, but has greatly fallen off. The minerals in- 
clude roofing slates, salt, and iron. Game and fish 
are abundant. The inhabitants are very industrious, 
and when precluded by the nature of the soil from 
engaging in agriculture manage to earn a comfort- 
able subsistence by manufactures, chiefly of iron- 
ware, porcelain, glass, semng- machines, and various 
ingenious articles in wood and paste-board. There 
is also a small woollen industry, besides tanneries, 
tobacco and vinegar works, &c. The chief exports, 
in addition to these articles, are wood, salt, wool, and 
cattle. Eor administrative purposes the duchy is 
subdivided into four circles — Meiningen (the capital), 
Hildburghausen, Sonneberg, and Saalfeld. The edu- 
cational institutions include two gymnasia and real- 
gymnasia, a normal college, technical schools, &c. The 
government is a hereditary and constitutional mon- 
archy. There is a chamber of twenty-four representa- 
tives, four elected by the chief land-owners, four by 
those paying high income taxes, and sixteen by the 
other electors. The great majority of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans. The duchy sends one member to the 
Bundesrath or Eederal Council, and two to the 
Reichstag or Diet. Pop. (1895), 234,005; (1900), 
250,683. The line of Saxe-Meiningen was founded 
by Duke Bernhard, third sou of Ernest I. of Saxony, 
the companion in arms of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden. Up till 1826 the duchy was only one- 
third its present size, but on the extinction of the 
ancient family of Saxe-Gotha the territories of Hild- 
burghausen and Saalfeld were united to it. 

SAXE -WEIMAR, or Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach 
(German, Sachsen- Weimar -Eisenach)^ a grand-duchy 
of Central Germany, one of the states of the Ger- 
man Empire, and consisting of three larger por- 
tions, Weimar, Neustadt, and Eisenach, and twelve 
smaller parcels, as Ilmenau, Bosleben, Zillbach, 
Seebach, Allstiidt, Oldisleben, and Thriinitz. Wei- 
mar proper is bounded north by Prussian Saxony, 
west by Prussian Saxony and the principality of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, south by this principality, 
and south-east and east by the duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg. Neustadt lies to the south-east of the 
former, and though at no great distance is completely 
separated from it. Eisenach, situated considerably 
to the west, is bounded north by Prussian Saxony, 
west by Hesse-Cassel, south by Bavaria, and east by 
the Duchies of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha; area of the whole grand-duchy, 1388 square 
miles. The surface is in some parts mountainous 
and in others gently undulating, the intervening 
ridges of the higher grounds forming the sides of 
wide valleys. It almost wholly belongs to the basins 
of the Elbe and the Weser, the former draining 
Weimar by the Saale, which traverses it, and the 
Elster-Orla, Hm, and Unstrut, tributaries of the 
Saale, and the latter draining Eisenach by the Werra, 
and its tributaries, Suhl, Horsel, Felda, and Ulster. 
The lakes are individually of small extent, but 
numerous. The Principality of Weimar is the most 
fertile part of the grand-duchy. Eisenach is the 
district least adapted for agriculture, but raises con- 
siderable quantities of oats and potatoes. In the 
valley of the Saale much hemp is grown; and in some- 
sheltered spots, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
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Jena, a few" vineyards are seen. The forests are 
very extensive, and form the principal wealth of the 
grand-duchy. The most valuable stock is sheep, to 
the fleece of which much attention has been paid. 
Swine also are very numerous; and game and fish 
are alike abundant. The minerals include sHver and 
copper, formerly but no longer worked; iron and 
manganese, still worked to some extent; salt, and 
potters’ -clay. Manuf aetures have made most progress 
in Eisenach, where woollen, cotton, and linen tissues, 
ribbons, and carpets, &:c., are made. In "Weimar and 
Neustadt manufactures are insignificant. In the 
former the most important articles appear to be 
books and maps. The principal exports are timber, 
dried fruit, wool, and gin. Eor a dmini strative pur- 
poses the grand-duchy is divided into five divisions, 
namely: Weimar, Apolda, Eisenach, Dermbach, and 
Neustadt. Of these Weimar is the largest in area, 
but Apolda is the most populous. The chief town 
is Weimar. There is a university of considerable 
repute at Jena. The government, as fixed by the 
charter of 1816, sHghtly modified by the law of 
1850, is constitutional. The legislative power is 
vested in a house of parliament, consisting of one 
chamber of thirty-three members, five of whom are 
elected by land-owners with an income of 3000 marks 
or more, five by other electors vsdth a similar income, 
and twenty- three by the rest of the electorate. Elec- 
tors must be twenty-one years of age at least, and de- 
puties thirty years. The chamber meets every three 
years, and grants the budget for three years. As 
one of the states of the German Empire Saxe- Weimar 
sends one member to the Bundesrath and three 
to the Beichstag. Pop. (1895), 339,217 ; (1900), 
362,873. At least nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans. They are distinguished both for 
industry and intelligence. The reigning family is 
at the head of the Ernestine or elder line of the 
princely houses of Saxony, the other branches being 
those of Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- Coburg- Gotha, and 
Saxe - Altenburg ; while the younger or Albertine 
liue is represented by the kings of Saxony. The 
line of Saxe -Weimar was founded in 1640 by 
Wilhelm, the fifth of the eleven sons of Luke 
Johann of Weimar, and after a temporary sub- 
division the territories were united in 1741 on the 
death of the last duke of Eisenach. Its most cele- 
brated ruler was Xarl August, the friend of Goethe 
and Schiller, and the patron of letters, art, and 
science. In 1815 the Congress of Yienna awarded 
him the title of Grand -duke, and considerably in- 
creased his territories. He died in 1828. 

SAXICAYA, a genus of LameUibranchiate Mol- 
luscs (see Mollusca) included in the family Gastro- 
chcenidse, the members of which possess equivalve, 
gaping sheds, with thin, toothless edges, external liga- 
ments, and long, united syphons or breathing-tubes. 
The foot is finger-shaped, and the margins of the 
mantle are thick in front and united, leaving, how- 
ever, a small aperture for the protrusion of the foot. 
Like the somewhat allied Pholas the Saxicavse exca- 
vate burrows in rocks by means of their shells, and 
in these burrows they live,^ their syphons forming 
media of communication with the external medium. 
Saxicara rugosa is a familiar species, this form being 
also represented in Post-Pliocene formations. These 
animals appear also to be found in a free state, that 
is, not inclosed in their burrows. Wherever they 
burrow they appear to select limestone rocks as the 
fields for their operations, and their holes are not 
round nor smoothed off at the sides, as is the case 
with the burrows of the Pholades. The burrows of 
Saxicava are not more than 6 inches deep, and in 
addition to the action of the shell in boring, the 
latter process may be aided in some measure by the 


presence of siliceous or flinty particles contained in 
the anterior portion of the mantle. 

SAXIEBAGE {Saxifraga), a genus of plants 
forming the type of the order Saxifragacese. The 
species of the Saxifrage order are herbs with alter- 
nate leaves; calyx of 4 or 5 more or less coher- 
ing sepals; petals 5 or 0; stamens 5 to 10; ovary 
inferior, of 2 carpels; fruit, a 1 or 2 celled cap- 
sule. Natives of northern Alpine districts, some 
extend to a great height, one species reaching an 
altitude of 16,000 feet on Chimborazo. Some grow 
on rocks, old walls, in woods, or near streams. They 
have generally cmspitose leaves and glandular stems, 
and their flowers are white, yellow, or red. SaxA^ 
fraga aizoides adorns the Highland streams with 
its rich yellow blossoms; and S. oppositifoliaj with 
its red flowers, forms a rich covering of the mountain 
rocks in early summer. S. granuLata, with white 
flowers and small clustered tubers, is an ornament 
of the meadows, pastures, and hedge-banks in the 
south and middle of Scotland. S. tHdactylites affects 
old walls, and dry, barren ground, and is a great 
traveller, being often found unexpectedly in foreign 
lands. S. unibrosa is the well-known London Pride 
or None-so-pretty. The Saxifrages possess astrin- 
gent properties. 

SAXO GBAMhlATICIJS (that is, Saxo the 
Grammarian, or the Learned), the most celebrated 
of the old Danish historians, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. He is supposed to have been a 
native of Denmark, of which langdom and its depend- 
encies he compiled an elaborate history do\vu to 
1186 under the aup]nces of Absalom, bishop of Poes- 
Idlde. This work, which is said to have occupied 
him twenty years in its composition, has gone through 
several editions, especially those of Paris, 1514, Basel, 
1534, and Sora, in Denmark, 1644, folio; of . these the 
latter is by far the most perfect. The best edition, 
however, is that begun by P. E. jMiiUer, and com- 
pleted by J. M. Yelschow (Copenhagen, 1839-58, 
three vols.) Saxo seems to have chosen as his models 
the later Poman historians, especially Yalerius Maxi- 
mus, yet in some of his forms of expression and in 
his mode of representation he is but a chronicler of 
the middle ages, though he stands at the head of his 
class. The Historia Danica, as the work is called, is 
divided into sixteen books, the earlier of which are not 
very critical, but when the writer approaches his own 
time his history is of great value. Although a cleric 
he is by no means blind to the faults of his order, 
and shows himself remarkably free from class preju- 
dice. His style is praised by Erasmus for its elegance. 
Saxo was a priest in the cathedral of Poeskilde, and 
is said to have been deputed on a mission to Paris in 
1161 for the purpose of inducing some of the monks 
of that capital to visit his native country and assist in 
reforming the discipline of the religious orders there. 
He died about 1204. 

SAXONS (German, SacJisen)^ a Teutonic race, 
whose name is derived from the Old German word Salts 
(a knife or short sword). They are first mentioned by 
Ptolemy, who speaks of them as inhabiting a district 
south of the Cimbrian Peninsula, bounded by the 
Eider, the Elbe, and the Drave. In the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era they were a numerous, war- 
like, and piratical people, whose devastations of the 
Poman territories on the British and Belgian coasts 
gave rise to the appointment of a particular ofiicer 
{coines littoHs Saxonici) to defend these regions. In 
the middle of the fifth century two considerable hordes 
of Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, laid the foun- 
dations of the Saxon kingdoms in Britain. (See Eng- 
LAN^D and Anglo-Saxons.) Those who remained 
in Germany (called, for the sake of distinction, the 
Old Saxons), the Westphalians, Eastphalians, and 
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Engrians, occupied a great extent of country, of vague 
and varying limits, which bore the general name of 
Saxony (Sachsen). Charlemagne waged a thirty 
years’ war against the Saxons; and Wittikind, their 
national hero, with many of his countrymen, sub- 
mitted to his arms, amd embraced Christianity. 
(See Charlemagne.) In 845 mention is made of a 
Duke of Saxony; and in the new Kingdom of Ger- 
many the Saxons were the most powerful of the 
six German nations, namely, the Eastern Eranlrs, 
Saxons, Erisians, Thuringians, Suabians, and Bava- 
rians. In 919 Henry, duke of Saxony, was elected 
German king (see Henrt I.), and transmitted this 
dignity to his son, grandson, and great-grandson. 
(See Otho I. and Otho II.) The duchy after- 
wards passed (1127) to the Bavarian branch of the 
Guelf family, of which Henry the Lion (which see), 
celebrated for his contest with the emperor, was a 
member (1146-95). After several changes, which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate here, Frederick the 
Warrior, margrave of Meissen and landgrave of 
Thuringia, became (1424) duke and elector of Saxony. 
The union of these three countries rendered the Saxon 
elector one of the most powerful princes in Germany. 
After the death of Frederick the Good, son of Frederick 
the Warrior, Ernest and Albert, sons of the former, 
divided the family possessions between them (1485), 
and founded the Ernestine and Albertine Saxon lines, 
which still exist. The latter received Meissen, or 
Misnia, and now constitutes the royal Saxon house. 
(See Saxony, Kingdom of.) The former retained 
the electoral dignity and Thuringia. Ernest was 
succeeded in the electorate by his sons, Frederick 
the Wise (1486-1525), and John (1525-32). The 
former is celebrated as the protector of Luther, the 
promoter of the Reformation, and the founder of the 
University of Wittenberg, By the Wittenberg capitu- 
lation (May 19, 1547) the electoral dignity was trans- 
ferred to the Albertine line in the person of Maurice. 
(See the articles Saxony and Maurice.) The Ernes- 
tine house is now divided into the two branches of 
Weimar and Gotha, the latter of which consists of 
the three lines of Meiningen, Altenburg, and Coburg. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century Germany 
was divided into circles ; and the large tract of country 
known vaguely by the name of Saxony was formed 
into the three circles of Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, 
and Westphalia. Upper Saxony was bounded by 
Boland, Silesia, and Lusatia, on the east, and by 
Franconia and Bohemia on the south. It comprised 
the Electorates of Saxony and Brandenburg, the 
Duchy of Pomerania, and a number of small prin- 
cipalities. Lower Saxony had Westphalia and the 
Rhine to the west, and Schles-wig, -with the Baltic, 
to the north, and comprised the Electorate of Ha- 
nover, the Duchies of Mecklenburg, Brunswdclc, and 
Holstein, the free cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, with several smaller states. By the dis- 
solution of the empire in 1806 the distinction of 
circles was abolished. 

SAXON SWITZERLAND, a name popularly 
given to a part of the Kingdom of Saxony, south- 
east of Dresden, on the Elbe, bordering on Bohemia. 
It consists of a group of mountains of sandstone, with 
valleys and rivers of the most picturesque character, 
extending from Liebethal to the Bohemian frontier, 
about 24 miles long, and equally wid,e. Some of the 
rocks are 1800 feet high. It is one of the most 
cha.rming spots on earth, and, on account of its 
vicinity to Dresden, so much resorted to for its 
treasures of art, attracts many Ausitors in summer. 
The name is improper, because the region does not 
resemble Switzerland, even in miniature. 

SAXONY, Kingdom of (Latin, Saxonia; German, 
Sachsen; French, Saxe), a kingdom of Central Ger- 


many; bounded on the north-west, north, and east 
by Prussia, south-east and south by Bohemia, south- 
west by Bavaria, and west by Reuss, Saxe- Weimar, 
and Saxe- Altenburg; greatest length, north-east to 
south-west, 135 miles; greatest breadth, 75 miles; 
area, 5787 square miles. It is nearly in the shape 
of a right-angled triangle, the longest side of which 
faces the south-east, while the opjDOsite vertex is 
situated to the north of the town of Leipzig. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into the five 
Kreishauptmannschaften, or government districts of 
Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, Bautzen, and Chemnitz, 
subdivided into Amtshauptmannschaften or baili- 
wicks. Their area and population are exhibited in 
the following table : — 


Area- and Population of Saxony in 1S95 and 1900. 
Goverament 
Districts. 


Leipzig, 

Zwickau,.... 

Chemnitz,.. 

Total, . 


Area in 
sq. miles. 

Pop. 1895. 

Pop. 1900. 

. . 953 . . 

385,030 . 

405,092 

. . 1674 . . 

1,067,757 . 

1,216,044 

. . 1377 . . 

9-15,179 . 

1,059,273 

.. 990\.. 

. . 799 . 

1,389,672 * 

J 727,453 
\ 791,896 

... 5793 .. 

3,787,683 . 

. 4,199,758 


The surface, though very much broken, may be 
regarded as an inclined plane, which commences in 
the south, in the Erzgebirge chain, and slopes towards 
the north. In the more elevated districts the scenery 
is wild, and sometimes almost desolate, while on 
either side of the Elbe, from the Bohemian frontier 
to Pima, is a remarkable and exceedingly interesting 
tract, covered vuth fantastic sandstone formations, 
which has received the name of the Saxon Switzer- 
land. (See preceding article.) Where the surface 
begins to lower the ramifications proceeding from the 
principal range form the sides of beautiful and fertile 
valleys, which, as they flatten down, widen out into 
plains well adapted for agriculture, and hence, though 
in the Oberwiesenthal the Fichtelberg attains the 
height of more than 3700 feet, the mean height above 
the sea does not exceed 450 feet. On the Pmssian 
frontiers, where it subsides to its lowest point, the 
height above the sea is only 250 feet. The loftiest 
sununits are generally composed of granite and gneiss, 
and so rich in mineral products that the ores (Erz) 
contained in them have given name to the whole chain. 
To the east, on the right bank of the Elbe, the Erzge- 
bii’ge is continued by the Riesengebirge, a branch of 
which, imder the name of the Lausitzer-gebirge, or 
Mountains of Lusatia, covers a considerable portion 
of the east of Saxony. They nowhere reach the 
height of 2500 feet, though more than one summit 
exceeds 2000 feet. They are composed for the most 
part of granite, basalt, and sandstone. 

With the exception of a very small portion of the 
east, -svhich sends its waters to the Baltic by tribu- 
taries of the Oder and Spree, the whole of Saxony 
belongs to the basin of the Elbe, which, forcing its 
way in a depression of the chain, where the Erzge- 
birge is conceived to terminate and the Riesengebirge 
to begin, enters Saxony, traverses it in a north-west- 
erly direction for about 70 miles, and quits it near 
Strehla, after having divided the Idngdom into two 
distinct portions, of which that on the left or west 
bank is by far the larger. On the east banlv, accord- 
ingly, the Elbe here receives only a number of small 
torrents and streams scarcely deserving of notice; 
but on the west bank it has several important tribu- 
taries, which take their rise and have a considerable 
part of their course -within the Idngdom, but do not 
join the Elbe till they have left it. Of these tribu- 
taries the most important are the Mulde, formed bv 
the junction of two main aims called the Zwickau- 
Mulde and the Freiberg-Muldc ; and the Elster^ 
which like^vise divides itself near Leipzig into twe 
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arms, one of which unites with the Pleisse and PartTie, 
while the other takes the name of Luppe. The 
lakes, particularly in the north and north-east, are 
numerous, but individually insignificant. 

The climate in the loftier mountain districts, and 
what is called the V(ngtla7id, is very cold and bleak; 
but with this exception the climate is milder than 
that of most countries of Europe under the same 
latitude. In the valleys of the Elbe and the Mulde, 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of Leipzig, the 
air is both gentle and pleasant. The only localities 
which can be considered unfavourable to health are 
some marshy tracts on the banks of the Elbe and 
the Pleisse. 

AVith the exception of the lofty barren tracts 
already referred to, and others of a kindred nature, 
though less barren, since they are either covered 
with forests or mountain pastures, the whole surface 
of Saxony may be said to be under some kind of cul- 
ture. Over one-half of the surface is under the 
plough, 27 per cent, is covered with wood, and above 
16 per cent, with gardens and meadows. Not a spot 
capable of being turned to account is allowed to 
remain waste. The soil, however, is not in general 
of great natural fertility, and hence, though some of 
the lower groimds are very productive, the total 
yield of grain is scarcely sufficient to supply the 
wants of the dense population {513 to the square 
mile). The most important crops cultivated are rye 
and oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes. The chief 
subsidiary crops are pulse, rape, turnips, oil-seeds, 
hops, tobacco, flax, teasel, madder, and other dye- 
plants. All the common orchard-fruits, particularly 
apples, pears, and plums, are very abundant. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the culture of the vine, 
which occupies considerable tracts on the east bank 
of the Elbe, between the towns of INXeissen and Pill- 
nitz, and is also cultivated with success on the sunny 
slopes both to the north and the south of Dresden. 
The grass-husbandry also is not neglected. Many 
artificial meadows have been formed, and heavy crops 
of the finest artificial grasses — lucern, sainfoin, clover, 
and rye-grass — are everywhere seen. Much of the 
fodder is employed on dairy stock, from which large 
quantities of butter and cheese of excellent quality 
are obtained. Large numbers of homed cattle are 
also fattened, and annually exported, to the number 
of 7000 or 8000 head, to Poland and Galicia. Sheep, 
for which Saxony was formerly so famous, have been 
less generally attended to in recent years, though by 
careful crossing with the merino the quabty of the 
wool has been greatly improved, and commands a 
high price in the markets of the world. The only 
other domestic animals deserving of notice are horses 
and swine, of both of which superior breeds are 
found. Poultry, particularly geese, are very numer- 
ous ; the rearing of bees, once a very important 
branch of industry, has greatly declined; but that of 
silk-worms is still prosecuted with considerable suc- 
cess, particulaiiy in the vicinity of Leipzig, Dresden, 
Zittau, &c. The great number of forests in Saxony 
naturally secures an abundance of game. The fish- 
ing in the lakes and rivers is tolerably productive, 
though scarcely equal to the consumption. Among 
the species of &h are shads, eels, salmon, carp, pike, 
and trout. In some of the streams, particularly the 
AA’hite Elster and its tributaries, good pearls are 
often found. 

The minerals of Saxony form, perhaps, the most 
important source of its wealth, and have long been 
worked with great success. The metals comprehend 
silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, cobalt, zinc, bismuth, 
and arsenic. The fuel necessary for the smelting 
and refining of these metals also exists in great 
abundance. Not only are the extensive forests. 


covering nearly a fourth-part of the whole surface o2 
the kingdom, made available for this purpose, but 
numerous seams, both of lignite and coal, are found 
in various districts, and are worked to a considerable 
extent. Other minerals of value are alum, copperas^ 
mountain-green, ochre, magnesia, fullers’, potters’, 
and porcelain earth. The quarries furnish in abun- 
dance granite, syenite, porphyry, basalt, roofing-slate, 
pavemeut, sandstone, limestone, and marble, and 
numerous precious stones, including rubies, sapphires, 
garnets, topazes, jaspers, agates, and carnelians, are 
found both in the Erzgebirge, and in the districts of 
Leipzig and Meissen. Mineralogical operations are 
remarkable not only for the magnificent scale on 
which they are carried on, but also for the consum- 
mate ability displayed. 

The manufactures connected -with the minerals 
just referred to, taken in conjunction with the mining 
operations themselves, give employment to a very 
large proportion of the inhabitants; but there are 
several other branches of manufacture distinguished 
for the ability and success with which they are car- 
ried on. The wooUen manufacture has long been 
an important industry, the excellence of its pro- 
ductions'being partly due to the fineness of the wool 
obtained from the improved breed of sheep; but it is 
said that the greater part of the finer wools of Saxony 
is now exported in a raw state, and that foreigners 
possessed of larger capital and superior machinery 
give the wool-growers better prices than their own 
manufacturers can afford. The consequence is, that 
the present woollen manufactures of Saxony, though 
still extensive, have lost much of their reputation for 
superior fineness. Saxony used to be famous for its 
porcelain, the process of making which was invented, 
or rather re-invented, in the country. The Dresden 
China became famous over Europe, and many of its- 
finer specimens were thought not unworthy of a place 
in the most celebrated collections of articles of vertu. 
The manufacture is now so successfully -competed with 
in other countries, and has in consequence declined so- 
much, that it can scarcely claim to be regarded as one 
of the great branches of national industry. Cotton 
spinning and weaving, formerly carried on to little 
extent, has now become the most important branch 
of Saxon industry, giving work to upwards of 150- 
spinning-mills. Other very important tissues are 
Imen, silk, and mixed goods; and in connection with 
them and the other tissues must be taken the vast 
number of worsted, flax, and fulling mills which are 
scattered over the country, and meet the eye at 
almost every turn. Other manufactures deserving 
of notice are lace, in which great numbers both of 
young and aged females find the means of subsist- 
ence; hosiery, waxcloth, straw-plait, wooden wares,, 
including furniture ; machinery, chemical products, 
musical instruments, tobacco, chocolate, and chicory; 
paper, types, and books. The number of persona 
directly engaged in various industries and trades- 
was in 1900, according to official statistics, 548,353, 
nearly 184,000 of whom are employed in the textile 
industries. The trade, both external and internal,, 
created by all these branches of manufacture is neces- 
sarily very great; at the great annual fairs of Leip- 
zig at the New Year, Easter (the principal), and 
Michaelmas alone business to above £10,000,000 is. 
done. The introduction of the railway system has 
brought Leipzig and Dresden into immediate con- 
nection, not only with the other leading towns of 
Saxony, but with the great trunk lines which now 
traverse the whole of central Europe. In 1901 there 
were 1886' miles of railway open for traffic. Since 
the 1st of January, 1875, the money, weights, and 
measures systems have been uniform with those of 
the rest of Germany. See Gerjiant. 
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The government of Saxony was fixed by the con- 
stitution granted in 1831, but it has undergone 
many modifications by laws passed in 1849, 1851, 
1860, 1861, 1868, 1874, 1888, 1892, and 1896. It is 
a limited monarchy, in which the executive power 
is lodged solely in the crown, arid the legislative 
.power jointly in the crown and two chambers — a 
first and a second. The first chamber is composed 
of the princes of the royal family who have attained 
majority, the possessors of eight baronial domains, 
the burgomasters of the eight princijjal towns, and 
the superintendents and deputies of five collegiate 
institutions, of the University of Leipzig, and of 
the Roman Catholic chapter of St. Peter, at Bautzen; 
■twelve deputies chosen for life by the larger landed 
proprietors, and fifteen individuals nominated for 
life by the king. The second chamber is composed 
of thirty-seven deputies from the towns and forty- 
five from the rural communes. The members of 
both houses are paid for their services : the amount 
{ISs. per day during the session) being the same for 
the members of each house. Every third year a 
certain i^roportion of the members of the second 
chamber retires, but in supplying their places the 
retiring members may again be elected. Justice 
ds administered by three classes of courts, namely, 
■courts of primary, secondary, and tertiary resort or 
instance. The first includes all the inferior courts 
of the kingdom; the second consists of the four 
appeal courts which hold their sittings at Dresden, 
Bautzen, Leipzig, and Zwickau, and have each 
jurisdiction within the four circles of same name; 
the third is confined to the supreme court of Dres- 
den, whose jurisdiction includes all kinds of causes, 
and extends over the whole kingdom. In regard to 
religion universal toleration is guaranteed ; but the 
only religious body specially recognized by the state 
is the Lutherans, who numbered, according to the 
census of December, 1895, 3,611,670; the Roman 
Catholics numbered 140,285; other Christian sects, 
25,597 ; and Jews, 9902. At the head of the edu- 
cational establishments of the kingdom is the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. Next to it in order are the 
seventeen gymnasia, ten real -gym nasi a, and thirty 
real-schools; nineteen normal and various special 
schools. . For elementary ed ucation one school at 
least is opened in every parish, and all the children 
between six and fourteen are understood to be in 
attendance. The ordinary budget for 1900 and 
1901 estimated the annual revenue and expenditure 
at about £4,600,000. There is also an extraordinary 
budget which provided for an expenditure of 
£5,640,000, chiefly on public works and railways. 
The army is an integral part of the army of the 
-German Empire under the supreme command of 
the emperor. For particulars of military districts, 
general military organization, terms of service, and 
■all similar matters, refer to the section of the article 
Germany which deals with the arm^^ of the empire. 
After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866, 
Saxony was compelled to i^lace in the hands of the 
King of Prussia the supreme military command of 
her army, the right to garrison the fortress of Kdnig- 
stein, the management of the railway, telegraphic, 
And postal systems, and the charge of the diplomatic 
representation of Saxony abroad. As a member of 
the German Empire Saxony has four votes in the 
Bundcsrath, and sends twenty-three deputies to the 
Reichstag. The chief towns are Dresden (the capi- 
tal), Leipzig, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Plauen, Glauchau, 
and Freiberg. 

History . — We have already given a sketch of the 
■early histoiy of the country in the article Saxons ; 
we shall here continue the sketch from the foun- 
dation of the Albertine line, which now occupies the 


Saxon throne. Maurice was, as already mentioned, 
in virtue of the capitulation of Wittenberg, invested 
with the electorate of Saxony by the Emperor 
Charles Y., to whom he had rendered important 
assistance in the Schmalkaldic war. But the arbi- 
trary political measures and the religious severities 
which were either instituted or promoted by the 
emperor, led Maurice to join the Protestants, and 
by a sudden march on Innsbruck he compelled 
Charles to agree to the humiliating Treaty of Passau 
(1552). Maurice died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by his brother Augustus (1553-86), 
the first economist of his age, who made important 
additions to the Saxon territories by purchase and 
otherwise, established many excellent institutions, 
and introduced numerous useful changes in the 
government. He was succeeded by his son Chris- 
tian I., a weak and indolent prince, who died in 
1691, after an uneventful reign of five years, leaving 
his crown to his son Christian II., a minor, whose 
inactive reign (1591-1611) is chiefly remarkable for 
the neglect to enforce the reversionary rights of 
Saxony to the territories of John Y^illiam, duke 
of Jiilich, on the death of the latter in 1609, and 
the consequent loss of a splendid inheritance. Chris- 
tian’s brother and successor, John George I. (1611- 
56), joined Gastavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ 
War ; and the combined Swedish and Saxon forces 
defeated the Imperialists under Tilly at Breitenfeld 
(1631), and under Wallenstein at Liitzen (1632). 
'Misunderstandings between the Elector of Saxony 
and the Swedish chancellor Oxenstiern threw the 
former into the hands of the emperor, and by the 
Treaty of Prague (30th May, 1635) Saxony obtained 
from Austria a cession of the two Lusatias, besides 
other advantages. Frederick Augustus I. (1694- 
1733) embraced the Catholic religion (1697) to ob- 
tain the crown of Poland, and ever since that date 
the reigning family of Saxonj’- has proved faithful 
to the Roman Catholic Church. But Charles XIL 
of Sweden conquered Poland and occujfied Saxony, 

^ subjecting it to heavy impositions; while by the 
i peace with Sweden Saxony obtained no compen- 
sation for its losses. Frederick Augustus II. also 
obtained the Polish crown (as Augustus III.) after 
a war with France, and took part with Austria in 
the Seven Years’ War. The Peace of 1763 left the 
country, which had suffered severely during the war, 
loaded with a debt of 40,000,000 thalers. It now 
became necessary for the government to renounce its 
ambitious schemes, and endeavour to lessen the pres- 
sure of the public burdens. Frederick Augustus III. 
(1763-1827) reluctantly took part in the war of 1792 
against France, and furnished only his contingent as 
a member of the emjDire when war was declared by 
the imperial diet in 1793. In 1806, 20,000 Saxons 
were sent to the sujiport of Prussia; but after the 
battle of Jena a j^eace was concluded with France, 
and the elector acceded to the Confederation of the 
Rhine in 1806, and from this date till 1813 his army 
fought side by side with the French. Napoleon con- 
ferred upon him the title of king, and large additions 
were made to the Saxon territory in 1807 and 1809. 
In the war of 1813 Saxony was the scene of the 
struggle between Napoleon and the allied powers. 
The battles of Liitzen and Bautzen, Dresden and 
Leipzig, stripped the King of Saxony of his newly- 
acquired territories, and the king himself was twenty 
months a prisoner of the allies, his dominions being 
meanwhile governed by Russian and Prussian autho- 
rities. The fate of Saxony was long a subject of 
discussion at the Congress of Yienna; it was at first 
proposed to unite it with Prussia, and nothing but 
the jealousy of Austria seems to have saved it from 
this fate. Its partition was finally resolved upon 
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in February, 1815, and the king wa3 compelled to 
cede more than half of his kingdom to Prussia. This 
cession included the whole of Louver Lusatia, part of 
Upper Lusatia, the circle of Wittenberg, and parts 
of those of Meissen and Leipzig, the greater part of 
Merseburg, &c. — in aU a territory of 8160 square 
miles, with a population of 875,578, and containing ^ 
all the salt-works and finest grain districts and forests 
of the kingdom. King Anthony (18*27-36) reformed 
the entire legislation of the country, and granted a 
liberal constitution, being urged thereto by a popular 
outbreak in the autumn of 1831. The constitution 
W£is proclaimed 4th September, 1831, and the repre- 
sentatives of the state first assembled 27th January, 
1833. Anthony died in 1836, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Frederick Augustus II., who, though 
favourable to constitutionabsm, was unable to secure 
the confidence of his subjects. In 1843 violent con- 
tests took place, accompanied by riots in several of 
the principal towns, on the subject of the liberty of 
the press and the publicity of legal proceedings. The 
struggle was maintained by the Constitutionalists 
and their opponents for a long time, and without any 
important result. On the death of Anthony in 1854 
his brother John mounted the throne. He showed 
himself favourable to constitutionalism, and estab- 
lished courts of justice throughout the kingdom. In 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 Saxony took the 
part of Austna, and during the struggle Dresden, 
the capital, was occupied by the Prussian troops. 
Prussia showed a strong inclination to incorporate 
the Idngdom, but Austria, supported by France, so 
steadily opposed this arrangement that it was aban- 
doned, and Saxony was admitted into the North 
G-erman Confederation. In the Franco-German war 
Saxony took part -with the rest of Germany against 
France. 

SAXONY, PRUSSiAif, a province of the Prussian 
monarchy, of very irregular shape; bounded on the 
west by Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse-Cassel ; on 
the south by the Saxon duchies and Kingdom of Sax- 
ony; and on the east and north-east by the province 
of Brandenburg. It has also several isolated dis- 
tricts, and incloses Anhalt-Dessau and Schwarzburg. 
It consists of the three governments of Magdeburg, 
Merseburg, and Erfurt, which have a united area 
of 9738 square mhes; and owes its name to its 
having originally belonged to Saxony, from which 
the far greater part of it (7911 square miles) was dis- 
membered and given to Prussia by the Congress of 
Vienna. The capital of the province is Magdeburg. 
Pop. in 1895, 2,698,549; in 1900, 2,833,224. 

SAY, JEzVN Baptiste, a distinguished political 
economist, was bom at Lyons in 1767. He was 
destined by his father for a commercial career, and 
passed a part of his youth in England. On his return 
to France he obtained a situation in a life insurance 
company, and about this time seems to have studied 
deeply the works of Adam Smith and other political 
economists, Dming the Bevolution he was for 
some time secretary to Clavifere, the minister of 
finance, and from 1794 to 1800 conducted a journal 
called the D4cade. In 1799 he was a member of 
the tribimate, but being removed by Napoleon, de- 
clined subsequent offers of office from him, devoting 
himself to industrial pursuits, establishing at Auchy, 
near Hesdin (department Calais), a large spinning- 
miH, which soon gave employment to 500 workers. 
In 1814 he dedicated the second edition of his Traits 
d’iiconomie politique to the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, who called himself his pupil, and the same 
year was sent by the French government to England 
to study the economical condition of that country. 
In 1819 he was appointed professor of industrial 
economy at the Conservatoire des Ajrts et Metiers, 


and in 1831 was nominated to the chair of political 
economy at the Collt^ge de France. He died 15th 
November, 1832. His chief works are his Traits 
d’Economie politique (fifth edition, three vols. 1826), 
translated into English by C. B. Prinsep, and his 
Cours complet d’^conomie politique pratique (six 
vols. 1829). The third edition of his Catechisme 
d’liconomie politique appeared in 1826. One of his 
most ingenious worlcs is Le petit Volume contenant 
quelques Aperpus des Hommes et de la Socie't5 (1817). 
His statistical treatises, De I’Angleterre et des Ang- 
lais (1815), and des Canaux de Navigation dans 
riiltat actuel de la France, are also esteemed. 

SBIBBI. In Italy, particularly in the States of 
the Church, there were formerly certain police 
officers, with a military organization, who were 
called by this name. They were abolished in 1809. 

SCAB, a skin disease in sheep, analogous to itch 
in man and mange in horses and dogs, being usu- 
ally propagated by contagion, although poverty and 
filth will also produce it. It is essentially owing 
to the presence of minute acari (see Mite), which 
burrow under the skin, and produce excessive irrita- 
tion, causing the animal to seek relief by rubbing 
against any hard object. This friction removes the 
wool, and the labour of rubbing and the irritation 
cause the animal to lose flesh, and it thus becomes 
a miserable object. The sheep begins to rub about 
twelve days after the attack, and at this time hard 
pimples will be formed, and the skin feels rough. 
The pustules are usually broken by rubbing in the 
course of a few days, and the acrid fluid which 
escapes dries and forms a scab ; if this scab is re- 
moved a sore is left which spreads in time over a 
good part of the body, the wool being of course de- 
nuded. The acari are extremely prolific, and readily 
adhere to trees, hurdles, or other objects, against 
which the affected sheep may rub themselves, so 
that the least infection is very soon spread amongst 
a flock. Various medicines have been recommended 
by good authorities, among which are the following: 
Lard or pahn-oil, 2 lbs.; oil of tar, J lb.; sulphur, 
1 lb.; the two latter ingredients being fimt mixed 
together, the former should be rubbed do^^m with it. 
Or, common salt, 1 lb.; coarse tobacco, 1 lb.; boil 
half an hour in a gallon of water, add 2 drachms of 
corrosive sublimate, and dilute the mixture till it 
measures 3 gallons. Apply about a pint of this to 
each sheep, along the back and over the other dis- 
eased parts. Mercurial ointment, mixed with lard 
(a mixture which must be used with caution), tur- 
pentine and oil, and a solution of arsenic and a little 
sulphur, have also been found effective. 

SCABBABD, the case in which a sword or bay- 
onet is worn, and which serves to prevent the wea- 
pon from injuring its wearer, while it protects the 
blade itself fi'om damp, &c. Scabbards are usually 
made of leather, tipped, mouthed and ringed with 
metal, or of brass, steel, &c. The scabbards of the 
Biitish cavalry are made of steel, which is well 
adapted for standing the friction of the horse’s 
accoutrements. With regard to form and minor 
details, scabbards, like swords, have naturally varied 
much from time to time. 

SCABBAJID-FISH, a genus of Teleostean fishes, 
included in the family Cepolidse or Bibbon-fishes, 
or in the group Trichiuridae or Hair-tailed Fishes of 
some authors. The Scabbard-fishes {Lepidopus oau- 
datus and L. argyreus) are so named from the resemb- 
lance presented by their thin attenuated bodies to the 
sheath of a sword. The average length is from 3 to 
5 feet. The dorsal fin is single, and continuous 
throughout its entire length. The ventral fins 
are of rudiment ai'y and scaly nature — hence the 
Lepidopus ( ‘scale -fin’ \ The body is covered by 
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a thin, delicate epidermis, of silvery whiteness, but 
destitute of scales. In April and May these fishes 
approach the coasts, and are then captured for the 
sake of their flesh, which is said to be palatable and 
nutritious. The L. argyreus is common at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and occurs also on the southern 
English coasts. These fishes belong to the Acan- 
thopterous division of the Teleostean order. 

SCABIOUS {Scabiosa)j an extensive genus of 
plants of the natural order Dipsacacese, and belong- 
ing chiefly to Southern Europe and the countries 
about the Mediterranean. The stems are herbace- 
ous, and the flowers are united in heads at the ex- 
tremities of the stems and branches. B. succim is 
remarkable for having the root suddenly truncated, 
and as if bitten off ; whence the name of deviVs hit 
is applied to it. The natural order includes Dipsa- 
cus Fullonwn, EuUers’ Teasel, the dried capitula of 
which are used by fullers for dressing cloth. 

SCAD, or Horse-siackerel (Tracliurus trac}iurus)y 
a genus of Teleostean fishes included in the family 
Scomberidas or Mackerels, and found around the 
coasts of Britain. It appears in large shoals, and 
the flesh, although coarse, is esteemed and eaten 
salted during the winter months. The colour is a 
dusky olive on the back, the sides being variegated 
by bands of a bluish colour. The belly and sides of 
the head are of a silvery white colour or lustre, and 
the lateral line is furnished with a row of strong, 
keeled plates of bony structure. The body, from the 
presence of these plates, presents somewhat of a 
square outline. 

SCiEVOLA. See Mucius. 

SCAEBLL, or Scaw Eell, a mountain of Eng- 
land, in the south of the county of Cumberland, near 
the bordem of Westmoreland, consists of two principal 
summits, separated from each other by a deep chasm. 
Of the two peaks the higher is 3229 feet, the other 
3092 feet in height. It has a nucleus of granite, 
overlain by slate, but its summit is composed of trap- 
porphyry. BoiTowdale, famous for its graphite, is 
immediately east of it. 

SCAGLIOLA, a composition made to imitate the 
veined marbles and other ornamental stones. It 
consists of finely pulverized calcined gypsum, made 
into a paste -with a-lum and a thin solution of Elan- 
ders glue, and coloured with any of the earthy col- 
ours, such as the several ochres, boles, sienna earth, 
and sometimes chemical coloiu’S, such as the chrome 
yellows, &c. This is spread over the object intended 
to represent marble, and while the composition is 
still soft, splinters (Italian, scagliole) of spar, mar- 
ble, gi’anite, alabaster, &c,, are pressed into and 
made level with the surface. When it is set hard 
the surface is rubbed mth pumice stone, and cleaned 
at the same time with a wet sponge, after which it is 
finely poHshed with the ordinary fine polishing ma- 
terials. Columns are. coated in this manner, made 
of a wooden frame-work mthin, and covered round 
with laths for receiving a coating of mortar, upon 
which the scagKola is laid ; they are then placed in 
a lathe to be di’essed and polished. The glue is the 
cause of the fine glossy surface, but makes it apt to 
be injured by moisture or even damp aii*; conse- 
quently this kind of work is only fit for interior 
architectural ornaments. In Italy the art is carried 
to great perfection, and its invention is claimed for 
Guido del Conte, or Eassi (1584—1649), an ingenious 
mason of Cari, near Correggio, in Lombardy. 

SCALA-HOVA (ancient JSfeapolis), a seaport town 
in Asiatic Turkey, at the head of the gulf of same 
name, 40 miles south of Smyrna. It is built on a 
steep and rounded hill which overhangs the sea, and 
faces north and north-west. Though highly pic- 
turesque in appearance, its houses are poor and 


wretched. Part of the town is inclosed by a strong 
and massive wall. The ruins of the ancient city of 
Ephesus are in the neighbourhood. Population of 
Scala-Hova, about 20,000. The Gulf of Scala-Hova, 
the south side of which is formed by the island 
Samos, is about 45 miles long, and 20 to 25 miles 
broad. 

SCALARIA, a genus of Gasteropodous Mollusca, 
including those forms popularly kno^^vn as * Wentle- 
traps,’ and belonging to the family Turritellidie, in 
which the shell is tubular, spiral, and turreted, the 
aperture simple, the operculum horny and many- 
whorled, the foot very short, and the branchial plume 
single. In the Wentletraps the sexes are distinct. 
The eyes are situated at the bases of awl-shaped ten- 
tacles. Ho central teeth exist in the odontopliore, or 
ribbon-like tongue, the teeth being simply arranged 
in transverse rows. Most of the species inhabit 
tropical seas, but several inhabit British w’aters. The 
Scalaria shell is turreted, and ornamented with ele- 
vated rib-lilve processes, crossing the whorls in the 
long axis, or length of the shell. The time W entletraps 
possess whorls or turns of the spiral shell distinct from 
each other. The famous Precious Wentletrap, or 
Eoyal Staircase (Scalaria pretiosa), formerly brought 
prices ranging as high as £50 when purchased for the 
conchologist’s cabinet, but its value in the present day 
is of a more modest figure. This animal possesses a 
large shell twisted in a wide spiral f oim, and is gene- 
rally of a pale-yellow colour, ■with white ribs. This 
species occurs in the Indian and Chinese seas. The 
/a?se Wentletraps have their shell-whorls contiguous 
or united. The Common Wentletrap (Scala'ria cora- 
irtunis) is a familiar shell-fish of British coasts, and 
possesses a turreted shell averaging about 1^ inch 
in length. Its colour is usually of a pale drab, with 
prominent ribs, which are of a purplish colour. The 
animal itself is of a blackish-gray colour speclded 
with white, and possesses a proboscidiform mouth, 
long tentacles, and a foot of triangular shape. This 
form, like many other familiar Gasteropods, secretes 
a fluid of a purple colour, which is described (as 
obtained from S. clathrus) as collected from behind 
the head, and to be affected neither by volatile nor 
fixed alkalies. Mineral acids turn this colour of a 
bluish-green hue; sulphuric acid turns it bluish; 
whilst the effect of sunlight, long continued, was to 
cause it, when laid on paper, to disappear. The 
Wentletraps are inhabitants of deep waters, but 
their shells are cast up in great numbers on sandy 
coasts. They are carnivorous in habits. 

SCALDS, or Skalds, like the rhapsodists of 
ancient Greece and the iDards of the Celtic tribes, 
were at once the poets and historians of the Scan- 
dinarian race, the Icelanders, Danes, Norwegians. 
They sang the praises of the gods, and celebrated 
the exploits of the national heroes. The scalds were 
the companions and chroniclers of the chiefs, whom 
they accompanied to battle, and at whose court they 
resided in time of peace. A sacred character was 
attached to them, and they performed the office of 
ambassadors between hostile tribes. They were 
often richly re'W'arded for their songs, and even mar- 
ried the daughters of princes. A regular succession 
of the order was perpetuated, and a list of 230 of 
the most distinguished in the three northern king- 
doms, from the reign of Bagner Lodbrok to that of 
Yaldemar II., is still preserved in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, among whom are several crowned heads and 
distinguished warriors of the heroic age. Yery few 
of their poems are extant, but numerous fragments 
are preserved partly in the younger Edda, in the 
sagas, and in the Heimslmngla. The songs relating 
to the northern sacred and heroic traditions, which 
occur in the older Edda are of a more ancient date 
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than the scaldic institution itself, and form the source 
from which many of the scalds of later times draw a 
large share of their inspiration. 

SCALE, a mathematical instrument, containing 
several lines, drawn on wood, brass, silver, &c., and 
variously divided, according to the purposes it is 
intended to serve; whence it receives various deno- 
minations, as the plain scale, diagonal scale, plotting 
scale, Gunter’s sc^e, &c. 

SCALE (from the Latin scaZa), the name given 
at first to the arrangement made by Guido of the 
six syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la; also called gamut. 
The word scale is likewise used to signify a series of 
sounds, rising or falling from any given pitch or tone, 
to the greatest practicable distance, through such 
intermediate degrees as are determined by the laws 
of music. See Slusic and GregobL(VN Tones. 

SCALES, appendages covering the bodies of various 
groups of Vertebrate animals, and included in the 
exoskeleton or hard parts developed in the skin. 
The fishes exemplify forms in which the development 
of scales reaches generally a high degree. In Amphibia 
scales are not usually present. In Eeptilia the exo- 
skeleton may vary from scales of horny nature to bony 
scales or plates termed scutes. And lastly, certain 
mammals may develop scales — the Pangolins (which 
see) or Scaly Ant-eatem, and the Armadillos, with 
their bony plates, exemplifying such forms. 

The scales of the Pangolins are ecZc?’(uwc appendages, 
that is, are formed by horny deposits taking place in 
the epidermis or outer layer of the skin-. Each plate 
or scale in this case is comparable in the mode of its 
formation to. the nails (which see) of man. The 
scales of serpents, for example, on the other hand, 
consist of horny coverings of processes of the dermu 
or under skin, whilst the scales of fishes are formed 
by the dermis itself. 

Scales vary greatly in form and structure in the 
various vertebrate groups. In fishes four kinds of 
scales are found. The cycloid or ‘ circular ’ scale is 
the commonest variety, and is seen in the Salmon, 
Herring, and most of our familiar fishes. It generally 
appears in the form of a horny plate, of a more or 
less circular form. The ctenoid^ or ‘ comb-like ’ scale 
(seen in Perches), is so named from its hinder margin 
being cut into spine-like processes resembling the 
teeth of a comb. The ganoid scales are so named 
from their brilliant appearance, and consist each of 
a layer of bone covered by a hard, shining, enamel 
substance or gamine. These latter scales, found in 
a few existing fishes (Sturgeon, Bony Pilve, Polyp- 
terus, &c.), are more specially characteristic of fossil 
fishes, and more particularly of those found in the Old 
Bed Sandstone or Devonian formations. The order 
of fishes named Ganoidei derives' its name from the 
presence of these ganoid plates, which also occur in 
a few Teleostean fishes, such as the Plectognathi 
(Trunk and Pile Pishes) and the Lophobranchii 
(Sea-horses). The last variety of scales found in 
fishes is the jilacoid scale, seen in the Sharks, Skates, 
Kays, and their allies. The latter consist of bony 
granules, tubercles, or plates, and frequently possess 
spines, as seen in the Thombacks. See Kay. 

Agassiz proposed to classify fishes into four orders, 
distinguished by the nature of the scales; but this 
mode of arrangement, effected by taking as a guide 
only one part or character in the organization, is 
never of so true a character as where more than one 
part, together with the internal structure, is made 
the feature of the classification. 

SOALIGER, Joseph Justus, the tenth child of the 
celebrated scholar noticed below, was born at Agen in 
Prance, in 1540. In the eleventh year of his age he 
was sent to Bordeaux, where he studied the Latin 
language for several years. The plague obliged him 


to return to his father, who required him to compo.s!e 
a Latin discourse daily, by which means he soon 
became thoroughly acquainted with that language. 
After the death of his father he went, at the age of 
nineteen, to Paris, where he devoted himself to the 
study of Greek. According to the story of Heinsius 
he shut hims elf up in his chamber, and committed 
the whole of Homer to memory in twenty- one days, 
the remainder of the Greek poets in three months, 
and all the other Greek writers in the course of two 
years. He next studied Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, 
and most of the modern European languages, and 
exercised himself in poetical compositions in the 
classical languages, haring already, in his sixteenth 
year, written a tragedy in Latin. He then for some 
time led an unsettled life of which we have no par- 
ticular account. His conversion to Protestantism 
doubtless prevented his advancement in Prance; but 
in 1593 he was made professor of polite literature at 
Leyden, where he died in 1609. He had the char- 
acter of a scholar, absorbed entirely in his boolcs, 
and pajdng little attention to the common affairs of 
life, so that he never was rich ; yet he refused sev 
eral presents of money, sent him by distinguished 
men, out of respect to his talents and leaiming. He 
was never married. In regard to pride and arro- 
gance he was little inferior to his father, whose tales 
respecting the origin of his family he endeavoured 
to confirm. He was also remarkable for his aspe- 
rity and contemptuous tone towards his adveisaries. 
He boasted that he Imew thirteen languages; and he 
was so entirely immersed in his studies that he would 
pass whole days in his chamber without eating. Of 
his numerous works, the treatise De Emendatione 
Temporum (Paris, 1583; Geneva, 1609) is one of 
the most important. In this learned work he gave 
the first complete and scientific chronological system, 
and for these labours, and his discovery of the Ju- 
lian period, deserves to be called the founder of this 
science. Many errors which were exposed by Peta- 
vius and others he corrected in the Thesaurus Tem- 
pormn, complectens Ensebii Pamphih Chronicon 
(Amsterdam, 1658). His annotations to Theocritus, 
Honnus, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Seneca (tra- 
gedies), Varro, Ausonius, Pest us, are characterized 
by an excessive subtlety, and too great freedom in 
regard to the text of the authors. His Poemata 
have little poetical merit; his Epistolae are more 
valuable. On the whole, Joseph Scahger had less 
genius than his father, but more learning and ac- 
curacy. 

SCALIGEK, Julius C/ESAB. The history of this 
celebrated scholar is involved in some obscurity, 
through his vanity. According to his o-wn story he 
was descended from the celebrated house of the Sca- 
ligeri (Scalas), princes of Yerona, and was bom at 
the castle of Kiya, on Lake Garda, became a page 
of the Emperor Maximilian, whom he served in war 
and peace for seventeen years, then received a pen- 
sion from the Duke of Perrara, studied at Bologna, 
commanded a squadmn under the French viceroy, 
applied himself to the study of natural law, and in 
1525 accompanied the Bishop of Agen to his diocese 
in Prance, where he settled. This account found 
credit with some learned men, among whom was De 
Thou, the friend and admirer of his son Joseph; but 
others, even in his own day, as, for instance, Scioppius, 
ridiculed it, and treated it as wholly or mainly fabu- 
lous. According to Tiraboschi Scaliger was the son 
of Benedetto Bordoni, a Paduan, who carried on the 
trade of a miniature painter in Venice, and received 
the name Della Scala either from the sign of his 
shop or the name of the street he lived in. Scaliger 
! was born in 1484, and resided in Venice or Padua 
• till his forty-second year, occupied with study and 
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the practice of medicine, and published some worlcs 
under the name of Griulio Bordoni. Either some 
promise, or the hope of bettering his condition, in- 
duced him to remove to Agen, where he became phy- 
sician to the bishop of the diocese. In 1528 he 
appears not to have formed any such design of giving 
■himself out as a descendant of that princely family, 
for he was then styled, in his act of naturalization, 
Julius Ccesar della Scala di Bm'doni^ doctor of medi- 
cine, of Verona in Italy. He must, however, have 
appeared with some distinction in Agen, as in 1530 
he married Andietta de Koques-Lobejac, a young 
lady of a rich and noble family there. It was from 
this period that he began to assert his princely de- 
scent, without furnishing any proof of the truth of 
his pretensions. But Ms name acquired celebrity 
by lus writings, which gave him a high rank among 
the scholars of his age, although his arrogance made 
many enemies. The boldness and freedom of some 
of lus works rendered his faith suspected; but he 
■died a good Catholic, October 21, 1558, Scaliger 
was certainly a man of uncommon abilities; and 
although he was one of the late -learned, yet few 
men have surpassed him in erudition. He had a 
powerful memory and an active mind; he thought 
boldly, if not always logically. Of his physical works 
we may mention his Exercitationum exotericamm 
Liber quintus decimus de Subtilitate ad Cardanum 
(Paris, 1557); Commentaries on the Work of Hippo- 
crates De Insomniis (1538); and a work upon the 
treatises of Theophrastus and Aristotle on Plants, 
and of the latter on Animals, with a translation.’ As 
a philologist he wrote two discourses against the 
Ciceronianus of Erasmus; an excellent work on the 
Latin language, De Causis Linguae Latinae Libri 
xviii. (Lyons, 1540; Geneva, 1580), the first philoso- 
phical treatise on this subject. His work De Arte 
poetica Libia vii. (Lyons, 1561 and 1581) gained him 
much reputation, but displays more grammatical 
learning than poetical imagination or critical spirit. 
Modem cntics do not accord him the same praise 
which Lipsius, Casaubon, Vossius, &c., bestowed on 
him. 

SCALLOP. See Pecten. 

SCALY ANT-EATER See Pangolin. 

SCAMANDEB^ a small stream in the Troad, and 
which was, according to Homer, also called Xanthus 
{yellow) by the gods, rose, we are informed by the 
great poet, near the city of Ilion, having two sources, 
one sending forth hot water and the other cold. 
Strabo says that in his time there were no hot springs 
in this district, and asserts further that the river had 
but one source, which rose in Mount Ida, far away 
from Troy. It flowed west and north-west, and after 
receiving the little river Simois, about 2 miles from 
its mouth, discharged itself into the Hellespont; but 
since the first century of our era the rivers have had 
separate courses. - The Scamander has been identi- 
■fied with the modem Mendere. 

SCAMMONY, the inspissated juice of the root 
of Convolvulus Scammonia, which grows wild in 
Byria and other parts of the Levant. The juice is 
obtained by making incisions in the upper part of 
the root, and placing shells or cups to receive the 
( milky fluid which exudes, and is, dried in the sun. 
The purest scammony is procured in this manner, 
but such is . rarely exported. The scammony of 
commerce is merely the expressed juice of the entire 
aroots, sometimes even mixed with that of the stems 
and leaves, and evaporated to the consistence of a 
solid extract. The greater part of the scammony 
used in Great Britain is imported from Smyrna. 
Scammony has been known from a very ancient 
period; it is mentioned by Hipprocates, and many 
peculiar virtues were attributed to it at that time; 


now it is considered only as an active purgative, and 
as such is still much in use. The root of the plant 
is thick, fleshy, and tapering, 3 or 4 feet in length 
by 3 or 4 inches in diameter; it gives out one or 
several slender climbing stems provided with trian- 
gular arrow-shaped leaves ; the flowers are large, 
white, or slightly purplish, disposed two or three 
together. The roots of the British species Convol- 
vulus {Calysteyia) Sepium^ C. arvensis, and C, Sol- 
danella^ possess purgative properties. 

The chemical constitution of scammony has not 
been thoroughly investigated; the quantity of resin 
extracted by alcohol averages about 78 per cent,, 
besides which it contains wax, albumen,' gum, starch, 
&c. Scammony is often very much adulterated, such 
substances as gypsum, starch, &c., being used for the 
purpose. 

SCANDALUIM MAGNATUM, in English law, 
denotes a wrong done to high personages of the land, 
as prelates, dukes, marquisses, earls, barons, and other 
nobles; and also the chancellor, treasurer, clerk of 
the privy-seal, steward of the house, justice of one 
bench or other, and other great officers of the realm, 
by false news or false messages, whereby debates 
and discord between them and the commons, or any 
scandal to their persons, might arise. Eor slanders 
of this land, though such as would not be actionable 
in the case of common persons, redress is provided 
by many old statutes. Action on this plea is now 
obsolete. 

SCANDERBEG (that is, Alexander Bey), prince 
of Albania, whose proper name was George Castriota, 
son of John, prince of that country, was born in 1404 
or 1414. Being given by his father as a hostage to 
Sultan Amurath II., he was educated in the Moham- 
medan religion, and at the age of eighteen was placed 
at the head of a body of troops with the title of san- 
jah After the death of his father in 1432 he formed 
the design of possessing himself of his principality; 
and having accompanied the Turkish army to Hun- 
gary, entered into an agreement with Huniades to 
desert to the Christians. This design he put into 
execution; and having ascended the throne of his 
fathers he renounced the Mohammedan religion. A 
long warfare followed, but although frequently obliged 
to retire to the fastnesses of mountains, he always 
renewed his assaults upon the first favourable occa- 
sion, until the sultan proposed terms of peace to him, 
which were accepted. The Venetians having entered 
into a war with Mohammed II. induced Scanderbeg 
to renounce his treaty with the sultan. He obtained 
repeated victories over the Turldsli generals, and 
saved his o\vn capital, although invested by an army 
commanded by Mohammed himself. He was at 
length carried off by siclaiess at Lissa, in the Vene- 
tian territories, in 1467. His death was soon followed 
by the submission of Albania to the Turkish dominion. 
When the Turks took Lissa they dug up his bones, 
of which they formed amulets, to transfer his courage 
to themselves. 

SCANDINAVIA, the ancient name of the region 
now comprehending the three northern kingdoms 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, or Sweden and Nor- 
way alone, and still not uncommonly used. The 
inhabitants were kno^vn to the ancient nations of the 
south of Europe only by vagiie rumour. Tacitus 
mentions the Suiones (Swedes) as a naval people. 
Pliny notices a peninsula called Nerigon (Norway; 
in Swedish, Norige; Danish, Norge). Many suppose 
Iceland to be the Thule of the classic writers. The 
name Nanus is first found in Gregory of Tours, in 
the sixth century of the Christian era. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Jutland were inhabited, in 
the earliest times, by people of the Teutonic stock. 
B.C. 100 the natives of Jutland and Schles^vig be- 
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came formidable to the Romans under the name of 
Cimhri. About a.d. 250 commence the fabulous 
accounts of Odin, Othin, or Woden. Till the middle 
of the ninth century Scandinavia was little kno\vn; 
but the bold expeditions of the natives into the south- 
ern and western pai’ts of Europe, and the diffusion 
of Christianity among them about the year 1000, 
shed light on this region. At this period the inhabi- 
tants of Scandinavia were divided into hordes, like 
the Tatai'S. In the ninth and tenth centuries these 
tribes enjoyed a golden age of piracy. By the west- 
ern historians they were spoken of under the title 
of Danes and Normans or Northmen; the Russians 
i;alled them Varagians, From Sweden, Norway, the 
Danish Islands, from Jutland and Schleswig, the 
rude adventurers sailed to near and distant harbours, 
within and without the Baltic, to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy; 
sometimes they only plundered and destroyed, and 
sometimes founded new states. See NoEiiANS, also 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Scandinavian or Old Norse Literature^ includes the 
literature of the people of Norway, Siveden, and Ice- 
land, before their conversion to Christianity. It goes 
back as far as the earliest history of the North, and 
comes dovm to the period when the last traces of 
heathenism disappeared. It is of great importance 
both to Germany and England; for, as they were 
converted to Christianity much sooner than the Scan- 
dinarians, they retain no literary monuments of their 
heathen period. The Old Norse literature has pre- 
served to us not only the old versification peculiar to 
all nations of Teutonic origin, and distinct from that 
of all the other western nations, but also a mythology 
which, rude as it is, approaches, in the rich invention 
which it displays, to the mythology of Greece. (See 
Northern Mythology.) Not only the poetry and 
mythology, but likewise the history, the antiquities, 
of which the Runic monuments (see Runic Alpha- 
bet) are the principal, and the existing collections of 
laws, afford rich materials for the knowledge of the 
pagan period of the northern countries. In the 
eighth century native authors appeared, who rescued 
the traditions of the past from oblivion. The Lombard, 
Paulus Diaconus, is the first of these authors remain- 
ing. He belongs to about the end of the eighth cen- 
tury. The days of the week must have been named 
in very early times, after the Norse gods Tyr, Woden, 
Thor, and Freya; for in the time of Charlemagne 
their names had become so well settled that when he 
gave new names to the months he did not venture 
to alter the names of the days of the week. Adam 
of Bremen (who died in 1076), in his book Be Situ 
Regnorum septentrionalium, gives an account of the 
Swedes when they were yet in part heathens, of the 
temple of the gods at TJpsal, and of the gods Thor, 
Woden, and Frey (whom he calls Fricco). He shows 
how they are represented, but this is nearly all. 
Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, was distinguished in the 
second half of the tivelfth century. His sixteen 
books of the Bristoria Danica are a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Using the language of the Roman classics, 
and sldlled alike in verse and prose, he takes a course 
peculiar to himself. The novelty of his subjects, the 
obscurity of his sources, the wonderful character of 
his stories, the charms of his style, produce a great 
effect. Samund Erode (died 1133), Are Erode (died 
about 1148), and Snorro Sturluson (murdered in 1241) 
are also 'svriters of much merit. Till the invention 
of the art of printing little was Imown of the litera- 
ture of Scandinavia in the rest of Europe. The first 
important light shed on it was by Amgrim Jonson’s 
discovery of a parchment manuscript of the prose 
Edda — that is, of the younger Edda, composed by 
Snorro Stmluson. In September, 1628, Jonson sent 


to the celebrated physician Ole Worm (Olaus Wor- 
mius) this manuscript, now preserved in the library 
of the University at Copenhagen, noth its appendix, 
the Scallda. Ten years later another Icelander, 
Bryngulf Svenson, discovered a second parchment 
manuscript of the prose Edda, and also a parchment 
manuscript of the poetical Edda. (See Edda.) Both 
were placed in the royal library at Copenhagen. In 
the year 1665 Peter Resen, or Resenius, published 
specimens of the poetical Edda, and the whole prose 
Edda. The Edda of Resen is a great literax’y curi- 
osity. A century elapsed before this new and wild 
mythology produced any considerable excitement in 
Scandinavia and Germany. Before the time of Resen 
the lovers of northern antiquities had received from 
Ole Worm his Runic Monuments, in six books (1643); 
from Stephen Stephanius, a new edition, and full 
commentary on Saxo Grammaticus (1644) ; from 
Olaus Verelius, the Hervararsaga (1672), and the 
Runographia Scandica (1675). Scheffer’s ITpsalia 
Antiqua (in 1666, about the time of Resen) afforded 
interesting views of the doctrines and worship of the 
north. About the middle of the 18th century Gott- 
fried Schiitze, a patriotic German, wrote Apologies 
for the Ancient Tribes of Germany and the North. 
The first part of the older or poetic Edda was printed 
by the Magnrean Institute in 1787, with a Latin 
translation. The result of Grater’s researches into 
the manuscripts containing remains of old northern 
literature in the library of the university at Halle 
was a collection called Northern Flowei’s (Leipzig, 
1789, by Graff). His Bragur stimulated the learned, 
particularly of Germany and Denmark, to further 
investigations. A new spur was given to the study 
of Scandinavian literature by a rifacimento of the 
Nibelungenlied, by Hagen, in 1807, presenting the 
same matter in a German and Christian form which 
the long-expected second part of the poetic Edda 
was to have given in a northern and heathen form; and 
by the appearance at length of an Icelandic gram- 
mar (1811), and a dictionary by Rask. In 1818 the 
second part of the older Edda was published, and the 
third part in 1828. Many works have since been 
published, connected %vith Scandinavian literature, 
which we cannot particularize here. The most im- 
portant of the productions of Scandinavian literature 
are Icelandic in their origin, and -^vritten in the dia- 
lect properly belonging to that island. Of Icelandic 
literature proper we have already given an outline in 
the article Iceland. 

SCANNING, in poetry, the measuring of a verse 
by feet, in order to see whether the quantities be 
duly observed. The term is chiefly used in regard to 
Greek and Latin verses. Thus a hexameter verse is 
scanned by resolving it into six feet, a pentameter 
by resolving it into five feet, &c. 

SCANS ORES, the order of Birds represented by 
Cuckoos (Cuculidje), Woodpeckers and Wry-neclcs 
(Picidm), Parrots (Psittacidm), Toucans (Rhamphas- 
tidm), and Trogons (Trogoi/idie). This group, popu- 
larly Imown as that of the ‘ climbing ’ birds, is dis- 
tinguished primarily by the fact that the toes are 
directed two forwards and two baclcvnrds, this dis- 
position of the digits being that most favourable to 
the exercise of cl^bing powers. One of the hinder 
toes is the hallux or great-toe, which is normally 
directed bacltwards in almost all birds; the other 
hinder toe is the outermost of the three toes wliich 
in other birds are directed forwards. The feet are 
generally scutellate — that is, provided with shield- 
like scales, which rarely exhibit a reticulated appear- 
ance. The tarsi are never covered with a single long 
anterior plate in any Scansorial bird. The form of 
the bill varies much. In some (for example. Parrots) 
it is much ai’ched and curved, the upper mandible 
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being hooked and sometimes dentated or toothed at 
its tip. Such a bill materially aids in climbing, and 
is well adapted for opening the fruits and for crush- 
ing the seeds upon which these birds feed. In others 
(for example, Woodpeckers) the bill is of straight 
conformation, and has its extremity pointed or trun- 
cated. This latter conformation of the beak indi- 
cates an insect-dietary. The wings in most Scan- 
sorial birds are rather short, and the powers of flight 
are proportionally feeble in the majority of cases. 
The nests are constructed in the hollows of trees, 
whilst some (for example, Cuckoos) have the peculiar 
habit of depositing their eggs in the nests of other 
birds, the young when hatched being brought up by 
the foster-parents. In their reproductive habits the 
Scansorial birds are mostly monogamous, each male 
mating with but a single female. 

The Cuckoos, which are so notorious for deposit- 
ing eggs in the nests of other birds, have the bill 
slender and compressed, the tail long and rounded, 
and the toes long and of unequal size, the nostrils 
being placed in a membranous groove of the bill. 
These birds are widely distributed over the globe. 
The Woodpeckers possess a strong, wedge-shaped 
bill with lateral ridges; the tongue is markedly 
extensile, and barbed at its tip — a structure which, 
together -with the viscid saliva, is well adapted for 
the capture of insect-prey. The tail-feathers are 
stiff, and terminate in acute points, and are used to 
aid these birds in maintaining their position on the 
stems of trees. The Parrots have an arched and 
hooked bill, the nostrils opening at the base of the 
upper mandible in a cert. The tongue is of soft and 
fleshy nature. The Toucans possess very large bills, 
caused by the hollowing out of the mandibles into 
air-cells. The tongue is long, and notched laterally. 
The Trogons possess triangular bills. Their feet 
are weak and short, as also are their wings, the 
gape being bordered wdth short bristles. Several of 
the Scansorial birds are illustrated at the article 
Ornithology (PI. I.). 

SCAJPE-GOAT, in Jewish antiquities, the goat 
which was set at liberty on the day of solemn expi- 
ation, typically to bear away the sins of the people. 

SCAPULA, or Shoulder-blade, the bone which 
in most Mammalia forms the chief bone of the 
shoulder-girdle, and which mainly supports the upper 
limb on the trunk or axial skeleton. Viewed as a 
part of the shoulder-girdle, and with reference to its 
homologies throughout the Vertebrate group, the 
scapula presents many interesting features for con- 
sideration. It may facilitate a clear understanding 
of these relations if the shoulder-blade of Man be 
first described. In Man the scapula exists as a flat- 
tened bone of triangular shape, which lies on each 
side of the body, on the back and towards the upper 
and outer border of the chest or thorax. The inter- 
nal surface of the scapula is concave, and is applied 
against the ribs; and to this surface the name of 
subscapyZar fossa is given. The outer or dorsal sur- 
face is divided into two portions by a strong ridge — 
the sjpine of the scapula — which runs obliquely 
across the bone. The portion of the dorsal surface 
above the ridge is termed the supraspinous fossa, 
whilst that below it receives the name of infraspinous 
fossa. Of its three borders the shortest one is that 
which is uppermost, whilst its hinder border is the 
longest, and from its lying nearest the backbone is 
named the vertebral border. The spine of the scapula, 
arising, as it were, from this latter border of the 
scapula, begins as a mere ridge, and gradually be- 
comes more pronounced and prominent as it passes 
obliquely upwards to the shortest border of the bone, 
where it ends in a large projecting process known as 
the acromion process. This latter is flattened in a 
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direction opposed to that in which the spine of the 
scapula itself is compressed. In the upper border of 
the scapula a deep notch is seen, in front of which a 
second process, strongly projecting and curved, is 
seen to rise. This j^rocess is named the coracoid 
process, and contributes in part to form a cavity for 
the articulation of the head of the humerus, or bone 
of the upper arm. The third border of the scapula, 
that opposed to the vertebral border, is termed the 
axillary border (Latin, axnRa, the arm -pit), from its 
contiguity to the arm-pit. This border ascends in an 
oblique fashion from the angle {inferior angle) formed 
below by its junction with the vertebral border, to 
terminate in a cup-shaped cavity known as the glen- 
oid cavity, in which the head of the humerus rests. 
This glenoid cavity is rounded, slightly concave, and 
is overhung by the coracoid process on its internal 
and front aspects, and by the acromion process on 
its external and posterior aspects. A scapula is very 
generally present among vertebrate animals, and that 
of man agrees with that of nearly aU other mammals 
in its essential structure. 

SCAPULARY, part of a monk’s dress, consisting 
of two pieces of cloth, of which one covers the breast^ 
the other the back. With lay-brothers the scapulary 
only reaches to the knee; with the other religious to. 
the feet. 

SCARABiEUS, a genus of beetles, forming the 
type of the family Scarabseidm, included in the 
Lamellicorn tribe of the Coleoptera. The S. JEgyp- 
tiorvm or sacer, or sacred beetle of the Egyptians, 
is a familiar example. These beetles are sometimes 
named ‘ dung beetles ’ from their habit of inclosing 
their eggs in pellets of dung, which are placed in 
holes excavated for their reception. The Scarabceus 
jEgyptiorum is notable on account of the veneration 
in which it 'was held by the ancient Egyptians, who- 
wore figures of it carved in stone as an amulet, and 
also embalmed it. 

SCARAMOUCH (Italian, scaramuccia), one of the 
grotesque characters of the Italian stage, who was 
dressed entirely in black, -wore a mask, and repre- 
sented the swaggerer and poltroon. In France the 
scaramouch was used for a greater variety of parts. 

SCARBOROUGH, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, watering-place, and seaport in England, in 
the county of York (Horth Riding), beautifully situ- 
ated on two open sandy bays, separated by a bold 
promontory of rock 300 feet high, on the North Sea, 
39 miles north-east of York. Surrounding the re- 
spective bays are the North Sands and the South 
Sands, the North Cliff and the South Cliff; the main 
part of the town being on the south bay, and rising 
in successive tiers from the shore in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with elegant terraces, crescents, and 
isolated mansions. The new part of the town here 
is divided from the older by a deep valley or ravine, 
which is crossed by two bridges. Scarborough has 
a town-hall, market-hall, custom-house, assembly- 
rooms, public rooms, and three theatres; Estab- 
lished churches, and places of 'worship for Roman 
Catholics and various dissenting bodies; hospitals, a 
sea-bathing infirmary for poor invalids; some fine 
hotels (the Grand Hotel contains 1000 rooms, in 
eluding 300 bed-rooms); a fine aquarium; a museum 
of geology and natural history, a mechanics’ institute, 
&c. Scarborough is much frequented for sea-bathing 
and for its mineral waters. These last are obtained 
from springs on the sea-shore under a cliff, and the 
‘ Spa ’ and its grounds are attractive features of the 
place. The waters contain carbonate • and sulphate 
of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, and are esteemed 
efficacious in stomach complaints. Aong the sea 
front of the south bay has been constructed a sub- 
stantial sea-wall, forming an agreeable promenade. 
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There is also a sea promenade and promenade pier 
on the north bay. Scarborough harbour is the only 
port of an}^ consequence on the east coast between 
the Humber and Whitby, and is used as a place of 
shelter from the easterly gales which prevail on this 
coast; though confined at the entrance it is easy 
of access, and safe and commodious within. There 
is a floating dock and a lighthouse. The castle, 
on the promontory above mentioned, was erected 
about 1136, and is a most conspicuous object to the 
seaward. Scarborough carries on a limited foreign 
trade, principally with France, Holland, and the 
Baltic, and a moderate coasting trade. Hope and 
sail-cloth making, the manufacture of jet ornaments, 
and the fisheries give employment to many of the in- 
habitants. The borough sends one member to Par- 
liament. Pop. of the mun. and park borough (co-ex- 
tensive) in 1891, 33,776; in 1901, 38,160. 

SCABFING, a particular method of uniting two 
pieces of timber together by the exti*emities, the end 
of one being cut or notched so as to fit into the other, 
making the part where the junction takes place of 
the same thickness as the rest of the pieces of timber. 

SCARIFICATION, in surgery, the operation of 
making little cuts or punctures in the skin by means 
of a lancet or the instrument known as the scarifi- 
cator, by which ten or twelve lancets are made to 
.act on pulling a kind of trigger. The removal of 
flesh from the root of a tooth in order the better to 
get hold of it with an instrument is also so called. 

SCARLATTI, Alessa2?dro, chapel-master at the 
Neapolitan court, born at Naples, 1650, was educated 
at Rome under Carissimi, and after residing some 
time in Germany and at Rome, passed the last years 
of his life at Naples, where he died in 1725. The 
Italians called him the pride of art and the first of 
composers. He composed a great number of motets 
and about 200 masses. 

SCARLET FEVER, an extremely infectious 
fever, very common among children, and often more 
dangerous because of its consequences than on account 
of the actual fever. The symptoms of an ordinary 
case are that the person complains of shivering, 
weariues.s, headache and siclmess, and sore throat. 
In children a convulsive fit, instead of shivering, not 
seldom begins the illness. There is great heat and 
dr3mes3 of the skin, and frequently the dulness and 
drowsiness of the patient are quite marked. Some 
amount of delirium is frequently present. There is 
thirst, but no desire for food. The pulse is ver^^ fast. 
The appearance of the tongue is peculiar. It is 
thinlj" coated with a white fur, but is red at the 
edges and tip, and numerous minute red points are 
seen standing out, giving an appearance indicated bj^ 
the phrase — ‘ strawberry tongue,’ or ‘ raspberry 
tongue.’ This is specially seen on the fourth or fifth 
day of the fever. The sides of the jaws are slightly 
swollen, stiff, and sore. On the second day of the 
fever the rash comes out. It comes out in fine red 
points, so numerous and grouped so closely that the 
skin appears red all over. Appearing first on the 
face, sides of the neck, and breast, it is soon spread 
all over the body. It is most intense by the fourth 
day, and begins to fade on the fifth, disappearing 
before the end of the seventh. The intense redness of 
the skin may be shown by contrast, by drawing the 
point of the finger firmly over it. A white mark is 
produced, to which the redness quickly returns. 
The soreness of the throat may be felt a day or two 
before the fever — it increases up to the time of the 
rash appearing — the tonsils being very red and 
swollen, and in ordinary cases it diminishes when the 
eruption reaches its height. With the fading of the 
rash the pulse becomes less quick, the fever lessens, 
and all the symptoms improve, and in the course of 


a few days the fever and its attendant quick pulse, 
&c., has departed. With the disappearance of the 
rash another peculiarity of the disease presents itself, 
namely, desquamation or shedding of the skin. The 
scarf-skin begins to separate in fine or large scales, 
or in large flakes. It begins on the neck and chest, 
spreads to the other parts of the body, and to the 
hands and feet last. This shedding of the aldn lasts 
a considerable time. As a rule it is complete by the 
sixth week from the beginning of the fever, but it 
may end much sooner. The chief elements in these 
symptoms, then, are the sore throat, the scarlet rash, 
and the shedding of the sldn. 

While the above statement gives the symptoms 
and course of an ordinary fuU- developed attack of 
scarlet fever, there are some varieties. The attack 
may be mild, exhibiting the main symptoms but in 
a \evy slight degree, and often after the first day or 
two the patient is so little affected that he or she 
seriously objects to the confinement. It is to this 
form the term scarlatium is applied. It means merely 
a mild attack of scarlet fever. Practically, however, 
the mild attacks are often found to be more serious 
than the severer form just described. Scarlatina is 
capable, by infection, of communicating the icorst type 
of the disease, causing rapid death. Moreover, the evil 
consequences, so common in the disease, as readily 
attend the mild as the severe form. In a mild case 
it is often difficult to impress the patient, or, in the 
case of a child, its parents or nurse, with a due sense 
of the risks. Less care is exercised, there is im- 
proper exposure, and dropsy or other symptoms of 
iddney disease speedily appear. The mUdest case of 
scarlatina ought to he treated with the same watchful 
care as the most severe. There are even milder cases 
of scarlet fever than those noted. A child is feverish 
and imwell for a day or two, and apparently becomes 
quite well, though unusually pale and not strong. 
No rash has appeared, or at least has been noticed. 
But, in a week or ten days after, the glands at the 
side of the jaws swell, the ears become sore, perhaps 
the skin peels, or other symptoms lead to the con- 
clusion that the child has suffered from scarlet fever. 
Again, there is a malignant form of the disease, in 
which there are great brain disturbance, convulsions, 
and low muttering delirium. The tongue is dr^", the 
throat dark-red, ulcerated and sloughing. The rash 
comes out late, and speedily disappears. Death may 
occur before the rash has time to appear. 

The results of scarlet fever are many. Abscesses 
may form in the throat or in the glands at the sides 
of the jaw; suppuration may occur in the nostrils 
and in the eustachian tube leading to the ear. Dis- 
ease of the ear, accompanied by discharge and ending 
in deafness, is common. Various affections of the 
membrane surrounding the heart (the pericardium) 
and lung may arise. Rheumatism is apt to follow. 
The chief result is inflammation of the kidneys, 
attended by dropsy and albumen in the urine. In- 
flammations of the eyes are not infrequent. 

The infection of scarlet fever is undoubtedly at its 
worst during the shedding of the skin, but not at this 
period only. It is very probable that the sore throat 
is also infectious, and that therefore the disease is 
‘catching’ from its commencement to its termina- 
tion. 

- Treatment. — Disinfection should be practised from 
the beginning. At the beginning of the disease 
nothing is more valuable than a warm bath, which 
the patient should remain in for from 20 minutes 
to half an hour. Before the bath a double- strong 
seidlitz-powder should be given, to children one or 
two tea-spoonfuls of citrate of magnesia or a dose of 
castor-oil. Failing the bath, the person should be 
•wrapped, naked, in a blanket wrung out. of warm 
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water and rolled in warm dry blankets. After an 
hour or more the wet things may be removed and 
dry warm clothes put in their place. The patient 
should be kept strictly to bed in a well- ventilated 
room, in which a fire is kept burning. If the fever 
runs high the wet pack with cold water may be re- 
peatedly used if soothing to the patient. For food, 
milk, beef-tea, strained mutton-broth, switched eggs, 
and such articles are allowed. To encourage the 
action of the sldn and kidneys the ammonia and 
ether mixture is valuable. Inhaling the steam of 
boiling water or sipping warm milk relieves the 
throat. A warm application over the throat may 
also be used if the pain is severe. Sometimes nothing 
is so soothing as allowing a piece of ice to melt in the 
mouth, and -with children giving a tea-spoonful of i 
iced milk or water now and again. If the fever runs j 
high, quinine is the best remedy, of which one grain ; 
for every two years of age is given, and repeated 
every six hours as required. For adults the dose is 

5 or 10 grains. When the fever has departed, 
strengthening food is necessary, and iron and quinine 
tonics. Daily during the progress of the case, in- 
cluding the period of fever, sponging the body with 
lukewarm water containing some vinegar is very 
relieving. The whole body need not be done at once, 
but by two bathings each day. Wlien the skin begins 
to separate the body should be rubbed aU over with 
carbolic or camphorated oil. This prevents the 
scales of the skin being scattered through the air, 
and diminishes the risk of infection. This should be 
repeated daily till all the skin has separated. The 
patient should not be permitted to leave his room or 
mix with others till all the skin has been shed, and 
then only after proper disinfection. Grave cases, 
and cases of kidney disease, &c., must always be in 
the care of a physician. 

SOAKP, in fortification, the interior slope of the 
ditch with which the fortification is surroimded, and 
which faces the country or champaign. 

SCAUP A, Antonio, one of the most celebrated 
anatomists and surgeons of the eighteenth century, 
was born in Lombardy about 1746. His work Ana- 
tomic® Disquisitiones de Auditu et Olfactu appeared 
at Pavia in 1789, previously to which his Anatomic® 
Observationes de Stimctura Fenestr® rotund® Auris 
(Modena, 1772) had already attracted the notice of 
the learned. At the time of the revolution in Italy 
he was deprived of his professorship in the university 
on account of his refusing to take the oath required 
by the Cisalpine Pepublic. He now published his 
celebrated work On Aneurisms (1804). When Hapo- 
leon, after his coronation at Milan as King of Italy, 
arrived at Pavia (1805), and received the officers 
of the university, he inquired after Scarpa. He was 
informed that he had long ceased to be a member 
of the university, and was told the reason. ‘What,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘have political opinions to do herel 
Scarpa is an honour to Pavia and to any dominions. 
Let him be honourably restored.’ Scarpa was the 
author of several other surgical works besides those 
already mentioned. He died in Pavia in 1832. Most 
of his works have been translated into English and 
French. 

SCAUP ANTO (anc. Carpathos)^ an island of the 
Mediterranean, 28 miles south-west of Rhodes. It 
is about 27 miles in length (north to south) and about 

6 broad. It is rocky and moimtainous, and contains 
quarries of marble and mines of irom There are 
two harbours on the east side of -the island; Port 
Pernisi, near the south, and Port Avdemo, near the 
middle; one on the north. Port Skomaco; and one 
for small vessels, Port G-rato, on the south-west. 
From the ruins of towns found in it the island appears 
to have been formerly populous. Pop, 5000. 


SCARRON, Paul, a well-known French author, 
was born at Paris in 1610. His father, a councillor 
of the parliament and a man of considerable means, 
remarried after the death of his first wife. Paul did 
not agree with his step-mother, and his father first 
banished him from his house, and afterwards tried to 
induce him to take orders. In 1634 Paul made a 
voyage to Italy, where he made acquaintance with 
Poussin. On his return to Paris he Lived a life of 
licentious gaiety. In 1638, from some unknown cause, 
he became helplessly paralytic and decrepit — an 
abridgment, as he called himself, of human misery. 
La Beaumelle, a writer entirely -without credit, attri- 
butes this misfortune to a carnival freak at Mano, 
which subjected him to an attack of the populace, 
and compelled him to stand all night in water. 
Scarron, though not accustomed to conceal his follies, 
expressed his o-wn ignorance of the cause. To add 
to his misfortune his step-mother succeeded in de- 
priving him of his share of his father’s inheritance. 
While supporting himself by his pen he now’- endea- 
voured to secure a benefice, the duties of which he 
hoped would be so simple that a belief in God would 
suffice for fulfilling them, and in 1643 he obtained 
this modest appointment at Mans. Here he lived 
contrary to the statutes of discipline, in a canonical 
house till 1646. He then returned to Paris, and 
resumed his literary occupations, and from this time 
his pen became very prolific, and as he succeeded in 
securing several pensions his means became consid- 
erable. He was introduced to the queen by Mme. 
Hautefort, and offered himself for a pensioner as her 
majesty’s valetudinarian. He was accepted, and 
acquitted himself of the duties of his office wdth 
integrity. Though a satirist of literary beggars, 
Scarron was himself the most iudefatigable beggar 
of a begging age. His only apology was his physical 
incapacity and the humour and pleasantry -^vith 
which he conducted his suits. He did not long 
retain the royal pension. It is said that Mazarin, 
who was noted for his economy, having refused an 
interested dedication, he revenged himself by writing 
the Mazarinade. It is doubtful if this work was 
his, but it is certain that he was a virulent opponent 
of Mazarin, and actively promoted the Fronde by his 
-writings. After the success of the court party he 
endeavoured to make his peace with laudatory verses, 
but was not successful. Fortunately Fouquet became 
his patron. Being unable to go out into society, he 
had brilliant reunions in his o-wn house of celebrated 
men of letters, and especially of literary women. 
His house was managed by his two sisters, of whom 
he said the one loved wine and the other men. In 
1652 he married out of compassion a young orphan, 
Fran9oise D’Aubign5 (afterwards kno%vn as hime. 
Maintenon, and married to Louis XIY.), who had 
just returned from America with her guardian, jMme. 
de Neuillant. Under her management his reunions 
became more brilliant and better conducted. He 
lived eight years after his marriage, and died in 1660. 

Scarron was a poet of little originality, and who 
-wrote much mediocre stuff ; but despite the scorn of 
Boileau and Racine, he was far from being contemp- 
tible. He excelled in burlesque, of which in French 
literature he was the originator; and despite his 
constant sufferings, his gaiety and humoiu- were 
irrepressible. Several actions of his life, including 
his marriage, also proved him to have a noble and 
generous nature. Of Scarron’ s works the best is the 
Roman Comique, in which the adventures of a troupe 
of strolling players (the very one, it has been alleged, 
to which Molibre belonged) are celebrated. TTis Yir- 
gile travesti, notwithstanding some good points, is 
tedious. He also wrote numerous plays, of which 
the most successful was Jodelet ou le Maitre Valet? 
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and he edited a Gazette Burlesque, which was fre- 
quently intrusted during his illnesses to other hands. 
There have been many editions of his works, the 
best being that published at Amsterdam in ten vols. 
1737, reprinted at Pari^, 1786, in seven vols. 

SCATTEKY ISLAND, an islet in the mouth of 
the Shannon, 3 miles south-west of Kilrush. It con- 
tains a fort, three small churches, and an ancient 
tower. 

SCAUP DUCK, or Pochaed. See Pochabd. 

SCEPTICISM (Greek, sJcepsis, perception by the 
senses, reflection, doubt, whence sheptiJcoSj inclined to 
reflection (doubt); sheptilcoij doubters, applied to the 
Pyrrhonists and other philosophers who questioned 
the fundamental conditions of human knowledge). 
Scepticism in philosophy early acquired the significa- 
tion of doubt, or disbelief in dogmatic affirmations, 
whether derived from authority or founded on neces- 
sary reason. A difficulty occurs in regard to the 
differentiation of scepticism similar to that which we 
noticed in regard to pantheism, in our article on that 
form of speculation. Not only does scepticism, like 
pantheism, appear in philosophical sj^stems not de- 
signedly formed on it, but it has had designedly 
assigned to it very different parts in philosophical 
speculation. With professed sceptics it is the end or 
ultimate conclusion, as well as the beginning of specu- 
lation. Unable to do more than iq^set popular notions 
of truth mthout substituting anything more certain 
in their place, sceptical philosophy has no object but 
the abasement of the human understanding. But, 
besides this absolute and final negation of all possible 
certainty, there is a conditional scepticism, a pro- 
visional doubt which demands proof, but does not 
•deny the possibility of attaining it. A very impor- 
tant place in the method of philosophy is commonly 
assigned by reasoners of all the different schools to 
this form of scepticism, and nearly aU systems of 
philosophy have been materially affected by their 
manner of dealing with it. On no subject incidental 
to philosophy, therefore, is it of more importance to 
acquire clear and accurate notions than on scepticism. 

Erom its very nature, as well as from its provi- 
sional use in the method of philosophy, scepticism 
-attacl^s all manner of objects, and assumes every 
variety of form. Among the objects of attack an 
-early and conspicuous place belongs to the dogmas of 
religion. These, whether founded on reason or reve- 
lation, necessarily contain in their developed form 
numerous assumptions, of which the proof is intiicate 
and difficult. But doubt is not confined to religion, 
and if philosophy admits the attaclvs of scepticism on 
theology, theology obtains through the same medium 
ample revenge on philosophy. The systems are nu- 
merous, of which the object is to drive men through 
philosophical scepticism to the implicit reception of 
religious dogmas. 

The functional position assigned to scepticism in 
philosophy is not seldom distinctively characteristic 
of the tendencies of the particular system, and indi- 
cates not obscurely the a ^priori assumptions, whether 
of a positive or negative kind, to which the genesis 
of the system is to be traced. When a politico- 
philosophical writer, like Mr. Buckle, proclaims scep- 
ticism as a necessary antecedent of progress, it is 
obvious that his view of progress consists in sweeping 
away much that is established on the basis of com- 
mon opmiun; so when a philosopher proclaims a 
broad doctrine of scepticism, the natural inference is 
that whatever dogmas of philosophy may ultimately 
find favour with him he has already condemned the 
established dogmas. On the other hand, there is a 
•conservative, or purely speculative scepticism, as 
exemplified in the case of Descartes, which contem- 
plates less the overthrow of established opinions than 


their confirmation by a re-trial, and, if necessary, a 
strengthening of their proofs. 

But whether applied aggressively or defensively 
the instrumental use of scepticism has been very 
generally contended for on the one hand, and ad- 
mitted on the other, on a plea which demands parti- 
cular consideration. 

It is alleged that this instrument is necessary to 
the existence of philosophy. We inquire because we 
doubt, and the resolution of our inquines is the sum 
of our philosophy. This, as has been said, has been 
very generally admitted even by the advocates of 
dogmatism, or by those who hold the possibilit}’^ of 
attaining to philosophical certainty. The admission 
has not been without its inconveniences, and its 
effects can be traced throughout the w’hole history 
of philosophy, in the constant recurrence of tortuous 
and over-strained efforts at proof, which produce on 
the mind only the feelings of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion. It therefore becomes worth while to inquire 
if too much has not been conceded to this plausible 
and insidious, but possibly unsound principle. 

In point of fact it can be shown that philosophical 
inquiry does not originate only in doubt, and it can 
also be shouni that even when doubt is actually pre- 
sent the fundamental position claimed for it in the 
process of investigation cannot be made good. 

Two conditions of human Imowledge impose upon 
man the work of philosophical investigation, and 
would, independently of the existence of speculative 
doubt, make pliilosophy a necessary enterprise, to 
which the highest powers of the human mind would 
be devoted. These are the imperfect and fragmentary 
nature of our Imowledge, and the fragmentary dis- 
tribution of that imperfect Imowledge among the 
various individuals of the human race. The limited 
and imperfect Imowledge which we have of things 
exists in the human mind, along with the conception 
of a unity, in which all that is imperfect and frag- 
mentary in knowledge shall be harmonized by the 
addition of unlmown truths into a perfect whole. 
This conception co-existing with imperfect know- 
ledge, and not any speculative doubt as to the vera- 
city of that knowledge, is the primary cause of philo- 
sophy. The first question in philosophy is not. Is 
our knowledge true ? but to what does it lead ? The 
question of veracity is only a prejudicial one, which 
arises in the course of inquiry, and must be disposed 
of before the inquiry can proceed. Again, the variety 
in distribution of human knowledge gives a prac- 
tical scope and direction to philosophy which would, 
independently of doubt, not only suggest inquiry, 
but carry it a certain way towards satisfaction. 

The origin and the end of philosophy then are 
equally independent of scepticism, and the position 
so often assumed that a sceptical turn of mind is the 
proper distinction of a philosopher, the characteristic 
mark by which the true pilgrim who has entered on 
the narrow path of philosophical investigation is 
Imo'wn from the common wayfarer in the broad road 
of unreflecting credulity proves to be a mere gratuit- 
ous assumption. 

The true relation of scepticism to philosophy being 
prejudicial, it follows that scepticism can be admitted 
in philosophical investigation only on constraint, and 
under necessity. The triumph of the one is the 
defeat of the other, and the more scepticism the less 
philosophy. The true spirit of the philosopher then 
cannot be sceptical. It must be inquii-ing, and, at 
least, as ready to admit evidence as doubt. That 
philosophy has departed from this spirit, and given 
to doubt exaggerated weight and undue importance, 
can hardly be questioned by the most undoubting 
sceptic. 

Although scepticism has attacked the fundamen- 
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fcalfl of philosophy, its origin can be clearly shown 
to be adventitious, and its pretension to estab- 
lish a dogmatism of doubt shallow and sophistical. 
The original grounds of scepticism lie on the very 
Bmdace of common observation. They are to be 
found in the variety of human opinions. Scepticism 
takes occasion from this variety to question the 
authority of these opinions altogether; but in doing 
so it advances to a generalization, for which the 
observation founded on offers no justification, and 
v/hich, indeed, contradicts the premises on which it 
proceeds. To take, for example, one of the earliest 
objects of attack, sense-impressions, it is observed 
that the conceptions derived from these impressions 
are not certain and invariable, but often misleading. 
This is the ground of all attacks on the validity of 
sense-impressions, for, however these attacks ma}^ be 
abstracted and subtilized in the process of dialectic, 
the idea of making them has arisen solely from actual 
observation of the variableness and misleading nature 
of sense-impressions, and had the testimony of sense 
been uniform it would, so far as the history of scep- 
ticism tlirows any light on the subject, have remained 
unquestioned. But how does the sceptic discover 
that any sense-impression has ever misled? Only by 
putting his faith in some other sense-impression. 
When a scientific conception of any sense-impression 
supersedes a vulgar one, when, for example, it is 
understood that the earth moves round the sun, not 
the sun round the earth, the correction is only the 
result of a more accurate and close observation of 
physical phenomena, b}’- means of which irrelevant 
data are eliminated, and a real fact is substituted for 
an apparent one. We do not ask how, if there were 
no reality in the operations of sense and the objects 
to which they are directed, the process of critical 
revision could be carried on; but we observe that 
the correction itself assumes the validity in certain 
respects of the corrected observation. There must 
always, between the crudest observation and the 
nicest scientific correction, be so much in common as 
to infer the identitj^ of the object to which they are 
directed, otherwise the one could not be a coiTection 
of the other; and when the sceptic accepts the cor- 
rection as a proof of the uncertainty of sense-impres- 
sions he acknowledges the substantial and progressive 
accuracy of sensuous observation, otherwise there is 
no foundation for liis criticism, or if at the hazard of 
his own understanding he refuses to admit progress, 
he cannot allege contradiction without admitting 
identity. If even this last he admits only hypo- 
thetically, his hjqpothesis, framed to impugn the con- 
sistency of sense-impressions, is held together only 
by the admission of this consistenc}’- either in his 
own impressions or those of others. The utmost the 
sceptic can advance then is an unsupported assertion 
of the absolute inconsistency of sense-impressions; 
the moment he attempts to prove or illustrate his 
proposition, perhaps even to state it, he admits the 
consistency of some of these impressions. In like 
manner when scepticism adduces the inconsistencies of 
human opinion as a reason for challenging the grounds 
of human Imowledge, it undermines and overthrows 
its o'wn observation: for if human knowledge has no 
. certainty to appeal to the charge of scepticism has no 
ground to stand on, and the conception of certainty 
would never have arisen to give it being. That man 
questions his o^vn conclusions, that he possesses the 
conception of accuracy, and is not satisfied to accept 
whatever is presented to his thoughts, is of itself an 
assuring evidence that his reason is capable of exer- 
cising a conscientious liberty, and within certain 
limits, at least, of forming just and adequate con- 
clusions. 

Doubt then cannot be wholly eliminated from 


philosophy; but its place is probationary, and its 
origin occasional, and it can never without mischief 
be generalized beyond the occasions which call it 
forth. Its erection into a system, or its methodical 
application on a 'prim'i grounds, alwaj^s marks the 
decline of the philosophic spirit. It may aid in 
determining the legitimate sphere of doubt in philo- 
sophical speculation, briefly to classify the leading 
forms which it assumes according to the legitimate 
sources of its origin. It ma}^ on this ground be 
exhaustively divided into two classes, subjective and 
objective. Objective doubt arises -when any portion 
of the evidence on which w'e believed a fact, or series 
of facts, to have been certified is invalidated. The 
assumed facts may still be true, but the evidence on 
which w'e believed them to be so no longer remains 
intact. "We have, therefore, to revise our belief, to 
ascertain if anything essential in the evidence has 
given way, and if it cannot be otherwise replaced. 
When we find this to be the case we reject the belief 
we formerly held, and look on our supposed fact as 
a fiction. But unless the rejected assumption is one 
of a series, all founded on the same evidence, we do 
not on the objective ground reject anything more 
than the single belief affected by it. All our other 
opinions remain untouched. Another doubt may, 
however, arise out of the first. Our judgment has 
been found defective in one instance, it may be so in 
othei^. This is the subjective doubt. This doubt 
when fm’ther examined also assumes a double form. 
Taken in itself it does not positively impugn any 
particular judgment not directly affected by the 
objective doubt. It only excites a general concep- 
tion of the possibility of error, but this conception is 
far from destroying all our confidence in our judg- 
ments. Its influence if the detection of error is rare 
may be veiy feeble, if frequent it may become very 
strong; but in either case a strict examination will 
show that it ought not to affect all our judgments 
alike, and that if it does this result is of the nature 
of an unreasoning panic not of a well-grounded 
apprehension of real danger. “We may find that the 
invalidated opinion has been arrived it ^vithout due 
care and examination, and in that case we are not 
likely to suspect opinions on which we are conscious 
that we have bestowed a thorough and exhaustive 
examination. I am not likel}^ to be shaken in my 
comdction of the truth of a mathematical problem 
which I have just demonstrated, because I have for- 
gotten the name of the hero of a novel which I read 
yesterda}’’. Or repeated instances may show me that 
my judgment in some particular is defective, but I 
will not therefore suspect it in another matter in 
which I have never known it to fail. I may find 
that I do not readily recognize a chance acquaint- 
ance in the street; but so far from this causing me 
to doubt the whole of my faculties, I do not even 
doubt my eyesight in the case of a familiar friend. 
From this instance, however, it appears that the 
subjective doubt admits of a twofold division. In 
any matter in which the judgment is directly im- 
pugned the doubt assumes a positive form. I dis- 
trust the faculty which misleads me, but I do so 
discriminatively; if I find it misleads me only in one 
class of actions I distrust it then onl3^ IMy inability 
to recognize an acquaintance does not make me sus- 
pect my accuracy in reading a printed book. When 
the immediate sources of error are thus discriminated, 
there remains only the general suspicion, that as I 
have been mistaken in one thing I may be in others. 
This suspicion is purely negative. It does not in- 
validate any positive evidence I have for any parti- 
c’llar belief. It does not destroy any preponderance 
of e^ddence for the general accuracy of my judg- 
ments, and while it may induce me to search dili- 
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gently into the causes of my errors, it would be mere 
pusillanimity on the ground of such a suspicion to 
abandon all my positive opinions. 

These illustrations, derived from the common exer- 
cise of judgment, may serve to indicate the proper 
use and legitimate scope of doubt in philosophy. 
There, as in common life, doubt has its origin only 
in known tendencies to error. Beyond the range of 
these tendencies it has no positive authority, and any 
general inference from the existence of such tenden- 
cies can only serve as a general caution in the use of 
reason, not as a ground for overturning its authority. 

The direct attacks of scepticism, whether against 
the observations of sense or the conclusions of reason, 
always end in paradox, for they cannot be made 
without admitting the thing assailed. The last 
resort of scepticism, then, is to assert that, as our 
observations and reasonings are incapable of being 
assailed in their fundamental positions, they are 
equally incapable of being proved, and that therefore 
a state of uncertainty is all that remains to us. But 
this last position is as untenable as the others. It 
depends upon the assumption of a narrow and logical 
conception of proof. When we prove one thing, 
says the sceptic, we prove it by another; and when 
we wish to prove that other thing, we prove it by 
the first. But the proof which can be 23ut in the 
form of verbal proj3ositions is one thing, and that 
which can be presented to the mind is another. We 
use words to rej^resent things of the reality of which 
we are already convinced. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to represent this reality in words which are sub- 
sequent to it and derived from it. This is commonly 
represented in the language of philosophy by calling 
our fundamental positions necessary truths. But this 
is not an adequate account of our reception of these 
positions, and is, in fact, a concession to scepticism, 
of which it makes abundant use. The sceptical 
account is, that we receive these positions simply 
because we cannot help it; and that they have no 
other evidence but our inability to resist them. But 
if we consult our experience we will find that the 
mind does not only passively submit to, but actively 
approves these positions, and that there is no other 
account to be given of our supposed inability to resist 
them but their reality. Our minds do actively test all 
2 )ositions submitted to them, and it is a pure assump- 
tion, for which no evidence has ever been ju’oduced, 
that they are under any necessity of receiving any 
position whatsoever on any other ground than that of 
its legitimate presentation as a real object to our con- 
ception. It would, therefore, be more proper to call 
these elementary positions not necessary, but self- 
evidencing truths. The full extent of their evidence 
is indeed to be found only in contemplating the whole 
range of human knowledge. The fundamental posi- 
tions on which this knowledge is built are thus found 
to be both self -evidencing and mutually corroborative. 
If the inconsistencies of observation and opinion 
would, if they were capable of being proved to be 
fundamental, invalidate the intelligence in which 
they are harboured, the consistencies and harmonies 
of a continually-advancing knowledge must confirm 
the positions on which it is founded, and all the more 
that many of these harmonies were unperceived when 
the fundamental ^Dositions of knowledge were first 
adopted. 

Pyrrho of Elis (b.c. 340-270) was the founder of 
the first distinct school of jDhilosophical scepticism. 
The scepticism of this school was of the most absolute 
kind. All contradictories are equally probable; aj)- 
pearances are neither false nor true; beauty, justice, 
and other attributes do not distinguish one thing 
more than another; and logical forms are mthout 
force. An undisturbed condition of mind, arising 


from abstinence from judgment, is the only aim of 
j)hilosophy. Scepticism also made its ajjpearance 
among the followers of Plato. The founders of what 
is called the Middle Academy employed it against 
the dogmatism of the Stoics. The academicians dif- 
fered from the Pyrrhonists in that they did not make 
scepticism the end of philosojfiiy. It was the result 
rather than the aim of their reasoning. Arcesilaus dis* 
played his scej^ticism in abstinence from judgment, 
and in disputing on both sides of a question. It is 
su2)]30sed by some that he used it only for disciplin- 
ing his pu 2 )ils, and that to the initiated he imparted 
the doctrines of Plato. He disunited constantly \Hth 
Zeno, as Carneades did with Chrysijq^us. CarneadeS’ 
declared absolute knowledge to be imjDossible, and 
was the author of the doctrine of probability. (See 
Probabilists.) iEnesidemus of Onossus, who flour- 
ished in the first century after Christ, appears te 
have em23loyed scepticism with an ulterior view to- 
the construction of a positive form of x^hilosophy, 
analogous to that of Heraclitus. He put in writing 
ten sce^^tical tropes, which appear to have been tra- 
ditional among the earlier sceptics. The first assumed 
that the same objects were differently perceived by 
different animals, and inferred that there is no reason 
for preferring one mode of perception to another; 
the second drew a similar inference from the diver- 
sities of observation and judgment resulting from dif- 
ferences of constitution among men; the third averred 
inconsistencies in the evidence derived from the dif- 
ferent senses; the fourth alleged variations in the- 
same sense, resulting from the variableness of our 
physical and mental states; the fifth adverted to the 
variations in the aj)pearance of objects according to- 
position and distance; the sixth imj^ugned our per- 
ceptions of objects on the ground that they are always 
complex, and that no object is ever 2 )erceived apart 
from all others; the seventh dealt with the complex- 
ity of objects themselves, and affirmed that, as each 
object is made up of various parts, we do not: know 
whether these parts taken separately or together 
more truly constitute the object; the eighth extended 
the objection of relativity to all our knowledge; the 
ninth adduced the j^rejudicial effects of novelty or 
custom on our percejDtions; the tenth, the prejudices 
of association and education. To Agrippa, a success- 
sor of iEnesidemus, is ascribed a series of five tropes, 
used by the later sceptics, which form a somewhat 
deeper entrenchment of doubt. The first alleged the 
diversities of human opinion respecting the same 
object; the second, the inherent imj^erfection of proof, 
which demands for its completeness an infinite series 
of demonstrations, everything adduced to prove an- 
other requiring itself to be proved ; the third was 
founded on the relativity of knowledge; the fourth ob- 
jected to the assumption of dogmas as being unproved, 
and therefore arbitrary; the fifth imjDugned the recip- 
rocal method of proof, in which one thing is first 
proved by another, and then the second is adduced 
to prove the first. These theses ajDpear themselves 
to ]3resent an instance of circular reasoning, for in 
insisting on the proof of dogmas it seems to be im- 
plied that certitude is to be found exclusively in the 
forms of logical demonstration, forgetting that our 
Avhole reliance on logical forms is derived from our 
assurance of the truth of first princip)les. At a later 
period the tropes were reduced to two: first, the 
diversity of opinions proves that nothing is certain 
in itself; second, nothing can be made certain by 
proof, as that would involve a regressus m infmitiimu 
This reasoning reduces scepticism to a dogma, and 
is less consistent than the conclusions of the school 
of Pyrrho, by which even the reasons for doubt 
were admitted to be uncertain. Sextus the Ernpiric 
(a.d. 200), a writer from whom much information as 
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to earlier sceptics is derived, argued against tlie 
validity of the notion of causality, in which he appears 
to have followed /Enesidemus. A cause he held to be 
merely a relative conception existing in the mind 
alone, since a cause cannot be conceived of apart 
from that which it causes. Al-G-hazzali (1059-1111), 
who taught at Bagdad and afterwards in Syria, find- 
ing Aristotelianism and other forms of Arabian philo- 
sophy, adverse to orthodox opinions in religion, incul- 
cated scepticism in philosophy along with an implicit 
faith in religious dogmas. Duns Scotus, the cele- 
brated schoolman, took up a similar position, relying 
on revelation alone for the proof of theological dog- 
mas, which he held to be incapable of demonstration 
by reason. Among modern sceptics we can afford 
only a passing mention to Montaigne, Charron, Bayle, 
and D’Alembert. The first, whether from prudence 
or conviction, always made reservations in favour of 
religion. Glanvill and Pascal made philosophical 
scepticism an auxiliary to the inculcation of rebgious 
belief. The genius of the latter has given a value 
to his speculations independent of the merits of his 
system. 

Hume is the founder of the form of scepticism 
which has exercised the widest influence on philoso- 
phical opinion in modern times. Taldng as his point 
of departure the empirical system of Locke, Hume 
denied the validity of the notion of pereonal identity. 
He also found, that our conception of causation can 
be traced only to habit; that its validity is limited 
to the range of experience, and that we can draw no 
legitimate inference from it beyond this range. To 
form any reasonable hypothesis of the being of a 
God or of a future state, or in any way to transcend 
our experience, is consequently beyond the legitimate 
scope of our faculties. The doctrine of causation is 
that on which the influence of Hume’s philosophy 
depends. It has found wide acceptance in the empi- 
rical and positive schools of philosophy, and is the 
foundation of almost all the scepticism which pre- 
vails in modem schools of philosophy up to the pre- 
sent day. The influence of Hume’s system, and the 
various reactions which it has produced, constitute 
to a great extent the history of modern philosophy, 
and foi* further details of it we must refer to our 
article Philosophy. 

SCEPTRE (from the Greek slceptron), originally 
a staff, the emblem of sovereign power. Some say 
that it was only a lance without the metal point, to 
indicate the continuance of supreme power in time 
of peace; but in some cases it may have originated 
from the simple staff — ^with many tribes the emblem 
of old age and wisdom. The haton^ the short sceptre, 
has always remained a sign of distinction, as in the 
case of the marehals. In the Greek assemblies a 
person who wished to speak received a sceptre from 
the herald; and the judges also bore it while in the 
exercise of their authority. Kings swore by the 
sceptre. By degrees it became the emblem of power 
alone. Through the Roman emperors it passed to 
the western monarchs. The sceptre and ball now 
form the tvvo most important emblems of royal and 
imperial power. 

SCHj^JIOW, Johann Gottfried, an eminent 
sculptor, born in Berlin in 1764. He early showed 
a liMng for the fine arts, but his father being a poor 
tailor, with a numerous family, he had at first no 
hope of being able to foUow the leadings of his taste. 
By chance he fell in with a sculptor who gave him 
lessons in drawing, and thus he at length succeeded 
in devoting himself to sculpture. He ran off with 
his sweetheart to Vienna, and there married her; 
and then, at the expense of his father-in-law, he 
went to Italy, where he wrought with unwearied 
diligence from 1785 to 1787 in the museum of the 
VOL. XII. 


Vatican and of the Capitol. In 1788 he obtained the 
position in Berlin become vacant by the death of the 
sculptor Tassaert. His first great work was the monti- 
ment erected in the Dorothea Church, Berlin, to the 
memory of the Count of the Mark, a natural son of 
Eriedrich Wilhelm II. This was followed by the 
colossal statue of Ziethen in hussar uniform; the 
statue of Erederick the Great in Stettin; of Leopold 
of Dessau in Berlin; of Bliicher in Rostock; the 
Tauenzien monument in Breslau; Luther’s in Wit- 
tenberg, &c. The four-horse chariot of Victory, over 
the Brandenburg Gate of Berlin, was modelled by 
Schadow, and carried out in copper by Jury of Pots- 
dam. Schadow executed many busts of his eminent 
countrymen, and numerous rUievos and statuettes. 
In 1788 he was made.rector, and in 1822 director, of 
the Academy of Art in Berlin, a position which he 
retained till his death, which took place on 28th 
January, 1850. Schadow was one of the first of the 
modem sculptors who dared to withstand the ideal 
mannerism of the eighteenth century, opposing to it 
a powerful representation of character, combined with 
an elevated style. These characteristics are observ- 
able in his earliest portrait statues. His most emi- 
nent pupil in this respect is Rauch; among his other 
eminent pupils may be named Dannecker, Tieck, and 
Zauner. His chief literary worlds are, Wittenberg’s 
Denkmaler der Bildnerei, Baulcunst, und Malerei, 
mit historischen und artistischen Erliiuterungen 
(Monuments of Statuary, Architecture, and Painting 
in Wittenberg, with BKstorical and Artistic Illustra- 
tions. Wittenberg, 1825); Polyldet, oder von den 
Massen des Menschen nach dem Geschlechte und 
Alter (Polyklet, or the Dimensions of Mankind 
according to Sex and Age. Berlin, 1834); National- 
physiognomien, oder Beobachtungen fiber den TJnter- 
schied der Gesichtszfige und die aussere Gestaltung 
des menschlichen Kopfs, in IJmrissen bildHch dar- 
gesteUt (National Physiognomy, or Observations on 
the Difference in the Eeatures of the Eace and the 
External Form of the Human Head, represented 
pictoriaUy in Outline. Berlin, 1835); Kunst-werke 
und Kunst-ansichten (Art Works and Art Views. 
Berlin, 1849). Three sons of Schadow devoted 
themselves to art. The eldest, Rudolf, bom in 
1786, gained some reputation as a sculptor, and died 
at Rome in 1822; the second, Eriedrich Wilhelh, 
bom 6th September, 1789, became a painter of con- 
siderable eminence, and was ennobled in 1843; and 
the third son, Eelix, likewise became a painter, and 
married a granddaughter of the sculptor Rauch. 

SCHAEEHAIJSEISr, the most northerly, and also 
one of the smallest of the cantons of Switzerland, 
It is very irregular in shape, and consists of three 
parts; the main section is almost surrounded by the 
Grand-duchy of Baden; its south frontier is washed 
by the Rhine, which separates it from the canton of 
Zfirich, with which it communicates by a bridge; a 
small detached section to the south of this is nearly 
surrounded by the canton of Zfirich, communicating 
with Baden on the north, and being compassed east 
and south by a bend of the Rhine; a third detached 
portion, to the east of the main section, Hes, like the 
first, within the limits of the Duchy of Baden, and 
is washed on the south by the Rhine, by a bridge 
across which it communicates with the canton of 
Thurgau. Total area, 119*7 square miles. The sur- 
face is very much broken, being traversed through- 
out by a series of ridges, which ramify from the 
J ura. They have their general direction from south- 
west to north-east, are steep on the west, but on the 
east slope gradually down by terraces, between 
which are several long valleys and ray^nes. The 
only river is the Rhine, but streams of the purest 
water cimulate over the whole country. The climate 
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is temperate and generally healthy, especially in 
the valley of the Rhine. The minerals are not of 
much economic imiDortance. Iron is found in con- 
siderable abundance, the well-known seams of the 
Jura which contain it being continued into this 
canton. The soil is generally fertile. All the or- 
dinary cereals, together with hemi^ and flax, are 
raised in abundance. Rruit also of excellent quality 
is extensively raised, and a great number of sunny 
slopes ai’e devoted to the cultui’e of the vine. The 
nine, both red and white, is of fair quality, and some 
of it bears a high name. The principal manufactures 
are aluminium, wagons, iron and steel goods, wool, 
ropes, and watches. That of linen, at one time very 
important, has very much declined. The inhabitants 
are generally Protestants, and well educated. The 
initiative and obligatory referendum are part of the 
cantonal constitution. The canton returns two 
members to the National Council. Pop. (1900), 
41,523. 

SCHAPFHAUSEN, a town of Switzerland, capital 
of above canton, finely situated on an acclivity sur- 
rounded by little hills, on the right bank of the. 
Rhine, here crossed by a long wooden bridge, 24 miles 
north of Zurich. It is remarkable for the antique 
architecture of its houses, many of which have fronts 
and projecting oriel- windows decorated with carvings 
and stucco-work, and were once generally covered 
with fresco-paintings, though of these few now re- 
main. The streets, however, are narrow and fund- 
ing, and the town as a whole is not well built. The 
principal edifices are the feudal castle of INIunot, or 
Munoth, on a height commanding the tovm, and 
still ca]pable of being used for purposes of defence, 
flanked with towers, said to be of Roman construc- 
tion, -with walls 18 feet thick, and provided with 
bomb-proof casemates; the parish or St. John’s 
church, a vast building with a lofty tower, situated 
nearly in the centre of the tov\m; the minster or ca- 
thedral, founded in 1052, in the form of a cross and 
in the Romanesque style, with a fine tower of gi-eat 
height, a large and richly-toned bell 18 feet in cir- 
cumference, and twelve curious stone statues, which 
bear the names of the twelve apostles, Judas in- 
cluded; the tovm -house, built in 1412, and containing 
some fine wood-carving in its council-chamber; the 
Imthurneum, containing theatre, concert-rooms, &c., 
the gift of a citizen; the museum, containing the 
town library of 30,000 volumes; &,c. The manufac- 
tures are important, water-power obtained from the 
Rhine being utilized in carrying them on ; while its 
situation gives Schafihausen an important ti'ansit 
- trade. It has a college or gymnasium, and several 
other higher schools. The environs of the town are 
beautiful, and afford many fine j^romenades. About 
3 miles below it are the celebrated falls which bear 
its name, and by which the whole volume of water 
in the Rhine, which is here nearly 300 feet broad, 
is precipitated over a height of more than 70 feet 
in three separate cascades, formed by two isolated 
pillars of rock. Pop. (1901), 15,430. 

SCHAMYL. See Sha^iyl. 

SOHARNHORST, Gerhaed Johann David von, 
Prussian general, was bom on Nov. 12, 175.5, at 
Bordenau, near Neustadt, in Hanover. He was 
educated at a village school, and afterwards was 
received into the military school of Count William 
of Schaumburg-Lippe-Buckeburg. He subsequently 
entered the' Hanoverian service, and soon distin- 
guished himself by several excellent military works. 
In 1780 he was appointed lieutenant of artillery, 
and two j^ears later he became a teacher in the 
artillery school at Hanover, which had been reor- 
ganized according to a plan proposed by him. Pro- 
moted to the rank of staff-captain in 1792, he took 


part as artillerist in the campaigns of 1793-95 
in Holland and Flanders. His brilliant defence of 
the fortress of Menin gained him fui’ther promotion. 
The Duke of Brunswick recommended him to the 
King of Prussiti, who appomted him lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1 804 he was made colonel and ennobled ; 
in 1807, major-general; and in 1813, lieutenant- 
general. He was appointed director of the school 
for young officers of infantry and cavahy. In the 
unfortunate battle of Auerstiidt he was wounded 
tvdce, being shortly afterwards taken piisoner, but 
he was soon exchanged, and took part in the battle of 
E^dau. After the Peace of Tilsit he was aj^pointed 
president of the committee for the reorganization 
of the arm}', and here dis^flayed great talents, giving 
the whole arm}’’ a totally new constitution and spirit. 
He was equally practical and scientific. He infused 
into the army a truly national feeling. When Prussia 
rose cn masse in 1813, it was chiefly Scharnhorst 
who contrived, by means of the corps of volunteers 
and the landwchr, as well as by ha\dng i^reviously 
disciplined many more men than the Peace of Tilsit 
authorized Prussia to keep in actual service, to arm 
all persons capable of doing military duty. In the 
spring of 1813 he was chief of the staff in the army 
under Bliicher in Saxon}". In the battle of Liitzen 
his leg was severely wounded, and not allowing him- 
self necessary rest, but setting out too soon for Vienna 
to gain over the Emperor of Austria to the cause of 
the allies, he died June 28, 1813, at Prague. His 
statue (by Rauch) stands in the King’s Square in 
Berlin. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE, a principality of the 
German Empire, comprising the western part of 
the former county of Schaumburg, surrounded by 
Hanover, Westplialia, and the Prussian parts of 
Schaumburg; area, 131 square miles. It contains 
the Schaumburg Wald, an extensive forest. It is 
drained by a number of small streams, tributaries of 
the Weser. The soil is fertile, and considerable 
quantities of rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes are 
gi’own. The cattle are numerous. In the Biicke- 
berg there are rich seams of coal. The chief branch 
of industry is weaving. Schaumburg -Lippe is a 
hereditary principality, with a constitution granted 
in 1868. Idle diet consists of fifteen members, of 
whom two are nominated by the princej one by the 
nobility, one by the clergy, one by certain professional 
men, the rest being iDopularly elected. Schaumburg- 
Lippe sends one member to the Bundesrath and one 
to the Reichstag. The capital is Biickeburg. Pop. 
(1895), 41,224, nearly all Protestants; (1900), 43,132. 

SCHEELE, Karl Wilhelm, a celebrated chemist 
Avho contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
science which he cultivated, was born at Stralsund 
on Dec. 9, 1742, and was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary at Gottenburg. He became his own instructor 
in chemistry, went to Hpsala in 1773, where his 
abilities introduced him to the notice of Professor 
Bergmann, and was admitted an associate of the 
Academy. He subsequently became director of a 
pharmaceutical establishment at Koping, where he 
i continued till his death, on May 21, 1786. He dis- 
: covered tarlaric acid, chlorine, baryta, ox}"gen shortly' 
after Priestley, glycerine, and arsenate of copper 
called Scheele’s green. 

SCHEFFER, Art, an eminent painter, was born 
at Dort, in Holland, in 1795, and sent at an early 
age to Parrs, to study for the profession of an artist. 
His first picture, Abel singing a H 3 min of Praise, 
was exhibited in 1812, and at once established his 
reputation. In 1817 he exhibited the Death of St. 
Louis; in 1819 the Surrender of Calais to Edward 
III. ; and in 1822 Francesca da Rimini. Of extremely 
versatile talents, Scheffer has traversed a very wide 
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field in the domain of art, and comprises in his pic- 
tures subjects liotli sacred and secular, historical and 
imaginative. Of the first of these the most cele- 
brated are Christ blessing Little Children; The 
Agony in the Garden: and Christ the Comforter. 
Erom the writings of Goethe he has produced some 
adinirable worlcs, such as IMargaret, Mignon, the 
King of Tlmle, and others; from Dante, Beatrice; 
from Byron, IMedora; and from Schiller, Eberhardt, 
Scheffer’s pictures are principall}^ remarkable for the 
grandeur of conception and depth of feeling which 
riiey displa_y; the unmistakable reflex of his own 
character, at once dignified and loving. He died in 
Paris on 1.5th June, iSoS. 

SCHELDT (Dutch, Schelde; Erench, Escaut; 
Latin, Scaldis), one of the most important rivers of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, issues from a small 
lake near Beaurevoir, on IMount St. IMartin, in the 
Erench department of the Aisne; flows circuitously 
north past Cambrai to Conde, where it first becomes 
navigable, then n.n.w. past Tournai in the Belgian pro- 
vince of Hainaut to the frontiers of West Elanders, 
then N.N.E. between these two provinces into that of 
East Elanders, j^assing Oudenarde and reaching 
Ghent. Here receiving the navigable Lys, and being 
joined by two large canals, which maintain the 
communication between Bruges, Ghent, and Sas, it 
turns nearly due east, and maintains that direction 
till it passes Dendermonde, and reaches the frontiers 
of the province of Antwerp, after which, during the 
remainder of its course through Belgium, it flows 
circuitously north, forming the boundary between 
the provinces of Antwerp and East Elanders. At 
the city of Antwerp, owing partly to the influence of 
the tide, it attains a breadth of about 1600 feet, and 
a depth of 45 feet, and becoming still wider immedi- 
ately below, forms a capapious and secure harbour, 
capable of receiving the largest ships. About 1 5 miles 
below Antwerp, shortly after reaching the Dutch 
frontier, it divides into the East and the West Scheldt. 
The latter, which is called Hond, and is the main 
stream, flows west between the mainland of Dutch 
Elanders on the south and the islands of Beveland 
and Walcheren on the north, and falls into the 
North Sea a little below Flushing : the other, called 
the East Scheldt, winds round the east and north- 
east sides of the island of Beveland, and then between 
the north of the same island and the south of the 
island of Schomven, forming a broad estuary. Both 
of these arms are in communication with the Meuse 
and the Bhine. The whole course of the Scheldt is 
211 miles. Its principal affluents are, on the right, 
the Haine, Dender, and the Hupei, formed by the 
union of the Senne, D 3 de, and Nethe; and on the 
left the Sensde, Scarpe, and L^'S. The mouths of 
the Scheldt are almost directly opposite the mouth 
of the Thames, which adds greatly to its naval im- 
portance. 

SCHELLING, Eriedmch Wilhelm Joseph yon, 
an eminent German philosopher, was born at Leon- 
berg, in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, on 27th Jan- 
uary, 17-75. He studied at Tubingen, and for a 
short time also at Leipzig, and from thence proceeded 
to Jena, then the centre point for philosophical 
studies, under the leadership of Beinhold and Eichte. 
His own tendencies in this direction were, from the 
first, mainly guided by the latter, and in 1798 he 
lectured first as a colleague, and afterwards as suc- 
cessor of Eichte. In 1803 he was ap 2 :)ointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wurzburg, and in 1806 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, of 
which he subsequently became secretary. He lec- 
tured at Erlangen from 1820-26, and in 1827 became 
a professor at jMunich, whence he was called to 
Berlin in 1841 as a member of the Academy of 


Sciences, and lectured for several years in the uni- 
versity of that city on mythology and revelation. 
He retired some ^mars before his death, which 
occurred at Bagaz, in Switzerland, August, 1854. 
His first treatises, On the Possibility of a Form of 
Philosophy in General, and The / as a Principle of 
Philosophy, were given by him to the world when 
he was scarcely twenty' years of age. They contain 
a spirited reproduction of what Eichte had exhibited 
in his Idea of a Theory of Science, and Outlines of a 
Theory of Science. Of a similar nature were his 
treatises on the Elucidation of tlie Idealism of the 
Theory of Science, and Philosophical Letters on 
Dogmatism and Criticism, published shortly after- 
wards. Under the infiuence, however, of Spinoza’s 
doctrines, Schelling soon declared Eichte’ s idealism 
to be only a one-sided exposition of true philosoj)hy, 
which requires to be essentially supplemented. 

Schelling’s pliilosoph^q or s^^stem of identity, lays 
down two distinct views of philosophical reasoning, 
one belonging to the intellect alone, whose province 
is ideas and judgments, and the other to the reason 
or the connecting faculty. The intellect or faculty 
of ideas distinguishes, separates, and places asunder 
what original^ is united and in itself one. jMerely 
comprehended by the intellect, the universe dirides 
itself into two great regions, negative and positive, 
which, under their various phases, are denominated re- 
spectivelj^Matter and Spirit, Objective and Subjective, 
Beal and Ideal, Being and Thought, and Body and SouL 
As regards mere reflective philosophy, the two regions 
are separated from each other b.y a wide gulf, and 
each is governed by its own peculiar laws. And in 
the same manner as with these two regions is there 
a separation of the Finite and the Infinite. The 
Infinite is shown as the Be^mnd of the Finite, which 
we cannot comprehend by our understanding, but 
only by faith or presentiment. But as our Beason 
is only one, and strives to attain the highest unity, 
it cannot divest itself of the thought, that there can 
only be one Supreme Existence, one Absolute, 'which, 
embracing evei^thing, contains within itself the 
uniting power of the two regions separated in our 
intellect. The antithesis of the two regions is only 
relative; both are originally and essentially One, 
and only two different forms of manifestation of the 
One Infinite. The Infinite or Absolute -is the eter- 
nal, absolute identit}^ of Nature and Spirit, of the 
Objective and the Subjective, of the Beal and the 
Ideal, so that these two, called also b}^ Schelling the 
j)oles of the Absolute, are not two distinct essences, 
but onty two distinct forms or manifestations of the 
same Absolute Principle. Nature is the entire Ab- 
solute of the Beal, but under the form of expansion 
or intuition. Spirit is the Absolute of the Ideal, 
but under the form of Thought. Nature is accor- 
dingly the objective, unconscious worldng eternal 
spirit itself, and Spirit is Nature aroused to a con- 
sciousness of herself. The laws of Nature are there- 
fore at the same time the laws of Spirit, and con- 
versely. In accordance with this position the 
differences and antitheses among things are not 
essential, but only apparent and relative, for in 
themselves they are different forms and modifica- 
tions of the same Absolute. That circumstance by 
which one thing, determined as such, separates itself 
infinitely from others, is its untrue side. Just in 
the same manner does it go astray and expiate, as it 
were in death, its misdemeanour, for having fallen 
awa}^ from the Absolute, and endeavoured to form 
an independent existence for itself. The la-w of the 
universe is therefore a double one; the eternal pro- 
duction and development of Absolute Identity into 
the things of time, and the eternal strivings of the 
Finite to return and reunite itself with the Abso- 
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lute. Yet this position is not to be admitted in the 
whole strength of the idea. For as the Finite is not 
in reality opposed to the Infinite, but only a particu- 
lar form of it, so also it has not really fallen away 
from the Infinite, but only appears so to us, con- 
sidered from the stand-point of reflection. In itself 
the Infinite is as the One, also as the All, and All 
in All, the onty true and real existence. And ujjon 
this rests the poSvSibility of knowledge. For as man 
is himself a particular form of the Absolute, so all 
he can do in order to grasp the Absolute is to ex- 
amine himself and establish within him the eternal 
by eliminating the temporal. But the eternal is his 
reason, in which the Infinite is j^resent with him. 
Reason itself, as the source of truth, is accordingly 
in reality not one’s human individual reason, but 
absolute reason, the Absolute itself, as it permeates 
human consciousness. Moreover, man stands related 
to the body by natural laws, and unites therewith 
in himself the two forms of the Absolute, Spirit and 
Nature, and becomes thus a microcosm, an image of 
the Highest Existence itself. 

The philosophy of Schelling is important not only 
as the immediate antecedent to that of Hegel, but 
as in itself one of the most ingenious products of 
German speculation. Schelling, who survived Hegel, 
condemned the system of the latter, and gave his 
own system a new develoj^ment after Hegel’s death. 
Schelling’s system, both in its earlier and later de- 
velopments, was essentially pantheistic, but its later 
developments are marked by a strong eclectic ten- 
dency, which indicates the dissatisfaction of the spec- 
ulator mth his own results. The principle of iden- 
tity, which he retained throughout, from the multi- 
plicity of aspects it is capable of assuming, formed a 
link of connection between the most various systems, 
and afforded the utmost facilities for an eclectic 
development. Thus, Plato (from wliom he adopted 
the world-soul) and the Neo-Platonists, Mysticism, 
Giordano Bruno, the Leibnitzian monads. Scholastic 
Realism, and Revelation all contributed to his final 
scheme. He adopted -snth regard to Revelation the 
theory that a Petrine and a Pauline theology are 
represented in the Catholic and Protestant churches, 
that these are both dominated by a Johannean 
theory, in accordance -with which he believed his 
speculation to be framed. His last conceptions of 
deity, however, appear to approximate most closely 
to Neo-Platonism. He called his later speculation, 
based on Mythology and Revelation, positive philo- 
sophy, in contradistinction to his speculation on iden- 
tity, which he called negative philosophy. The object 
of positive philosophy he defined as being not to 
prove the existence of God from the idea of God, 
but from the facts of existence to prove the divinity 
of the existent. He distinguishes in God a trinity 
of three persons proceeding from three divine poten- 
cies, which issue from a previous unity of indifference, 
or necessary but unpremeditating being. Man is a 
person in whom, as a result of liberty, the unity of 
one of the potencies has been broken. 

Schelling had numerous followers, and contributed 
to the formation of several independent systems, as 
Baader’s, Krause’s, and Schleiermacher’s. The follow- 
ing is a list of the principal writings of Schelling, in 
addition to those already enumerated: — Ideas for a 
Philosophy of Nature (1797); The Soul of the World 
(1798); First Sketch of a Sj^stem of the Philosophy of 
Nature (1799); System of Transcendental Idealism 
(1800); Exposition of My System of Philosophy, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Speculative Physics, edited 
by him (1801-3); Bruno, or the Divine and Natural 
Principle of Things (1802); Critical Journal of Philo- 
sophy (in conjunction ^^^th Hegel) 1802-3; Lectures 
on the Method of Academical Stud^’- (1803)j Philo- 


sophy and Religion, a small pamphlet in reply to 
Eschenmayer (1804); Exposition of the True Rela- 
tion of the Pliilosophy of Nature to the Amended 
Theory of Fichte (1806); and The Divinities of 
Samothrace (1816). In 1834 he published a preface 
to H. Beeker’s translation of Victor Cousin’s Frag- 
mens Philosophiques, in which he criticised the He- 
gelian Philosophy. He also criticised Hegel in his 
History of Philosophy. Schelling’s works have been 
jDublished in a complete edition, containing a History 
of Philosophy and other previous^ - unpublished 
works, edited by his son, K. F. A. Schelling, first 
division, ten vols.; second division, four vols.; Stutt- 
gart and Augsburg, 1856, seq. Aus Schelling’s 
Leben in Briefen, 1775-1820, was published at Leip- 
zig in two vols., 1869-70. See Von Hartmann's. 
Schelling's Philosophisches System (1897) and Wat- 
son’s Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism (1882). 

SCHEMNITZ, a mining town of Hungary, 65 
miles north by west of Budapest, It was once- 
surrounded by walls, of which, however, only a few 
traces now remain; and it is very irregularly built. 
It contains a Protestant and three Roman Catholie 
churches, a town-house, old castle, now almost in 
ruins, Piarist College, new castle or tower, and an 
important academy, founded by Maria Theresa in 
1760, in which a very complete mining education is- 
given. The mines of Schemnitz were long regarded 
as among the most important in Europe, including: 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, arsenic, and sulphur. 
The works have been carried to the depth of ISO' 
fathoms, but the produce has, in recent time.s^ 
greatly fallen off. All the imperial mines are con- 
nected with each other, and below them is the mag- 
nificent adit of Joseph II., 12 feet high and 10 feet 
\\ude, extending to the valley of Gran, 10 miles. In 
the neighbourhood are the celebrated thermal baths, 
of Eisenbach or Vichny. Cigars, shoes, and clay- 
pipes are manufactured in the town. Pop. (1890)^ 
15,247; (1900), 16,375. 

SCHENECTADY, a city in the state of New 
York, on the south bank of the Mohawk, about 17 
miles north-west of Albany. It is regularly laid 
out in streets and squares. The Erie Canal passes 
through it ; and it contains the county buildings, 
the buildings of Union College, two high-schools, 
Ellis hospital, a free library, a state armoury, &c. 
There are manufactories of machinery, locomotives, 
electrical appliances, shawls, brooms, and woollen 
and flour mills. Union College w’as incorporated in 
1794. Pop. (1890), 19,902; (1900), 31,682. 

SCHERZO (an Italian word signifjdng Jol'c, j?es^), 
in music, generally applied to a passage of a sportive 
character in musical pieces of some length — for 
example, in symphonies, quartettes, &c. Beethoven 
has made it a common part of the symphony, and it 
has taken the place of the minuet. 

SCHEVENINGEN, an important fishing town 
and watering-place of the Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of South Holland, 2 miles north-west of the 
Hague. It has a Reformed and a Roman Catholic 
church, a town school, and several other schools; an 
elegant bathing establishment, and in the vicinity a 
royal pavilion in the Tuscan style, built in 1826 by 
King William I. It has also boat-building 3^ards, a 
rope-walk, smitheries, and sail-lofts; but the great 
staple of the place is the fishing trade. Sche- 
veningen is much resorted to for sea-bathing. It is 
now incorporated in the commune of the Hague. 

SCHIAVONE, Andrea, an eminent painter of 
the Venetian school, whose true name was Medola, 
his surname (the Slavonian) being derived from his 
birthplace. He was born at Sebenico, in Dalmatia, 
in 1522. His parents, who were in humble circum- 
stances, placed him with a house-painter at Venice, 
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where at his leisure hours he studied the works of 
Parmegiano, Giorgione, and Titian. The latter took 
him under his care, and soon after employed him in 
the library of St. Mark, where he is said to have 
painted three entire ceilings. He was accounted 
one of the finest colourists of the Venetian school. 
Two of his compositions are in the church of the 
Padri Teatini at Rimini, representing the Hativity 
and the Assumption of the Virgin. His Perseus 
au<l Andromeda, and the Apostles at the Sepulchre, 
are in the royal coDection at Windsor. He died at 
Venice in 1582. 

SCHICHT, John Gottfried, one of the most 
acientific musicians and composers of sacred music, 
was born in 1753, near Zittau, in Saxony, and was 
the son of a poor weaver. In 1776 he went to 
the University of Leipzig to study law, but soon 
devoted himself entirely to music. In 1810 he was 
appointed to superintend the music in the two chief 
churches at Leipzig. He studied the theory of music 
with great zeal and success, and composed several 
beautiful pieces. Among his numerous works is his 
universal hymn-book, which contains 1285 melodies, 
including 306 of his own publication, by Hartel, at 
Leipzig. Several of his compositions are celebrated. 
He died in 1823. 

SCHIEDAM, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of South Holland, near the right bank of 
the Maas, 4 miles west of Rotterdam. It was once 
fortified, but now has only one of its four gates 
remaining; is intersected by numerous canals, and 
though irregularly built has broad streets and many 
good-looking houses. Its chief edifices and institu- 
tions are two Reformed and several other churches, 
a handsome exchange, a town-house, an elegant 
concert-hall, Latin, drawing, commercial, and other 
schools, a public library, and various hospitals. The 
staple manufacture is gin or Hollands, usually bear- 
ing its o^vn name, and employing 170 distilleries in 
the to^vn and district. The other manufactures are 
Unen, linen yarn, and thread, copper and iron cast- 
ings, white-lead and litharge, cordage, and vinegar. 
Beside the export of gin there is a considerable trade 
dn grain and coals. Pop, (1900), 26,716. 

SCHILLER, Johann Eriedrich Christoph von, 
was born November 10, 1759, at Marbach, a toivn of 
Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar. His father, originally 
a surgeon in the army, was afterwards a captain, and 
finally superintendent of a nursery of trees attached 
to a castle of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. His parents 
were pious and upright; and if his early education did 
not afford much opportunity for the development of 
his genius by intercourse with men of talents or by a 
wide field of observation it was eminently calculated 
to awaken that sensibility to the good and the true 
which formed so essential a trait in his character; 

. and his early acquaintance with the Bible making 
him familiar with the poetical passages of the Old 
Testament contributed to develop his poetical genius. 
The visions of Ezeldel early excited a great interest 
in him. When a child he always manifested an 
affectionate disposition, and was devotedly attached 
to his parents and his sister. He loved at a very 
early period to repeat the sermon which he had heard 
at church on Sunday. He would stand on a chair 
and preach with great zeal, never omitting the divi- 
sions which the minister had made in his discourse. 
His charitable disposition manifested itself early, 
and never left him. Eor a long time he wished to 
study theology, although a brilliant ti'agedy which 
he had seen performed on the stage at Stuttgart 
when he was nine years old strongly attracted his 
attention towards the drama. His fii'st poem is said 
to have been written the day before his confirmation 
<n 1772. He had till this time received instruction 


at a good Latin school in order to prepare him for 
the university; but at this time Charles, duke of 
Wiirtemberg, projected the establishment of a school 
on a military-monastic plan, where no effort should 
be spared to give the pupils the best education pro- 
curable. The duke offered to take young Schiller as 
one of the pupils. His father could not well refuse 
such an offer; and in 1773 Schiller was received into 
the Charles School, at the Solitude, near Leonberg. 
He studied jurisprudence at this institution, in which 
the pupils were kept so entirely separate from the 
world that they were permitted to see no females 
except their mothers or very young sisters, who visited 
them on Sundays. Thus the influences under which 
Schnier’s talents were developed were precisely oppo- 
site to those which operated on Goethe. The plan 
of the school was afterwards extended, and medicine 
allowed to be studied in it; and the school itself was 
transferred to Stuttgart. Schiller now seized on the 
opportunity offered, and in 1775 began to study 
medicine and Latin zealously. His teachers did not 
aU consider him as possessing uncommon talents; 
but the duke used to say, ‘ Let that boy alone; he 
will come to something.’ AVhen sixteen years old 
he published a translation of part of Virgil’s jEneid 
in hexameters in a Suabian periodical; but poetry 
was a forbidden fruit for him and his companions, 
and attracted them therefore the more. Some poetical 
books found their way by stealth into the school — 
the works of IHopstock, Gerstenberg, Goethe, and 
Lessing. In 1773 Schiller .began an epic, the hero of 
which was Moses; but he destroyed it at a later period. 
Shakspere kindled in him a passion for the drama. 
He undertook two dramatic compositions, which he 
afterwards burned. Only some passages of one were 
retained in the Bobbers. Eor two years he studied 
medicine very ardently, and wrote a Latin treatise 
On the Philosophy of Physiology, which was never 
printed. In 1777, at the age of eighteen years, he 
began to write his Robbers (Die Rauber) — a composi- 
tion with many strildng faults, but which, neverthe- 
less, awalcens a powerful interest. Schiller himself 
says of it that * he dared to describe men long before 
he knew anything of them within his grated cell;’ 
but, notwithstanding this, it contains some deep views 
and admirable displays of character. In 1780, when 
he had finished his studies, he wrote a treatise entitled 
Essay on the Connection of the Animal and Intellec- 
tual Nature of Man, printed in 1821 in the Monats- 
schrif t of Berlin. In the same year he ivas appointed 
physician to a regiment in Stuttgart. Whilst in the 
school he had been able to compose only by stealth, 
and had often reported himself sick in order to have 
the use of the lamp in the sick-room while writing his 
Robbers, not being allowed a light in his own room. 
Now he enjoyed for the first time some degree of 
liberty. His Robbers was printed at his own expense, 
as he could not find any publisher who would take 
the risk; and in 1781 he was requested to change 
the play in certain particulars so as to adapt it for 
the stage. In January, 1782, it was performed at 
Manheim, SchiUer having 'willingl}’- made changes 
wherever he could be convinced that they were im- 
provements. Not being able to obtain leave of 
absence to go out of the limits of the state he left 
his regiment without permission, saw his’ piece per- 
formed, and returned with the deepest conviction of 
the unfitness of his present situation for his talents, 
particularly as the duke had asked him, after the 
publication of the Robbers, to show him all his poetical 
productions, and upon his refusal had prohibited him 
from publishing anything more except medical works. 
Having made a second visit to hlanheim to wit- 
ness the performance of his piece he was on this occa- 
sion discovered, and put under aiTest. During his 
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detention be formed the plan of his Cabale und Liebe 
and conceived the idea of bis Conspiracy of ffiesco. 
He was now convinced that be must leave Stuttgart 
unless be should choose to sacrifice his poetry, the 
charm of his life; but bow could be quit the army 
when be bad so long enjoyed an education at the 
public expense ? It was not probable that the duke 
would allow him to go. He had thoughts of deserting ; 
but the feeling of gratitude towards the duke, and 
the fear that bis father, who, with his family, altO' 
getber depended upon tlae duke, w'ould be made to 
suffer on bis account, caused a great struggle in bis 
mind. At last the impossibility of living without 
poetry made him resolve to quit bis situation. In 
17S2 be went under an assumed name to Franconia, 
where be was received by the mother of some gentle- 
men who bad studied with him. He lived in great 
solitude in a somewhat wild country, in a village 
called Bauerbacb, in order to remain concealed and 
secure against the possible persecutions of the dulce. 
In this situation he finished Ids Fiesco and Cabale 
und Liebe. In 1783 he went to Manbeim, and con- 
ceived the idea of Don Carlos and Maria Stuart. 
During this period be also composed the Battle, the 
Infanticide, and poems to Lam^a, In Darmstadt be 
won the favour of the prince by reading to him some 
scenes from Don Carlos. In 1785 be went to Leipzig; 
towards autumn to Dresden, where intercourse "with 
men of talents, the charming scenery, the beautiful 
gallery, and the library detained 1dm until 1787. 
Here be became acquainted -with the father of the 
poet Korner. This gentleman afterwards wrote a 
biographical sketch of Schiller. During this period 
he studied all the works which he could procure 
relating to the history of Philip II. to prej^are himself 
for his Don Carlos; and these studies led to his History 
of the Kevolt of the United Netherlands — Gescldchte 
des Abfalls der Yereinigten Niederlande (Leipzig, 
1788, vol. i.) His History of the Most Bemarkable 
Revolutions and Conspiracies, of which only one 
volume was published, was also produced at this 
period. Don Carlos fii'st appeared at Leipzig, 1787. 
He himself has written the best and severest critique 
on this piece in his Letters on Don Carlos. The 
Ghostseer — Geisterseher (Leipzig, 1789) — was pro- 
bably caused by the tales respecting Cagliostro. In 
1787 Schiller went to Weimar, where Wieland and 
Herder received him in a friendly manner. In 1788 
he met Goethe after the return of the latter from 
Italy. He had seen him but once before, in his boy- 
hood, when Goethe, accompanied by the Dulm of Wiir- 
temberg, visited the academy where he was studying. 
He did not Kke him at first: partly through his influ- 
ence, however, he received in 1789 a professorship of 
philosophy at Jena. Schiller entered on his office 
with the discourse. What is universal history, and 
for what is it studied? He now devoted himself to 
history; and the few poetical productions which he 
wrote at this period are mostly of a historical char- 
acter, though the Gods of Greece was composed at 
this time; and he also then formed the idea of an 
epic poem the hero of which was to be Frederick the 
Great. He paid much attention to philosophy, par- 
ticularly Kant’s; and many of his philosophical and 
testhetical treatises date from this period. He lec- 
tured on history, and began to publish Historical 
Memoii's from the Thvelfth Century to the Most 
Recent Times (1790); and his History of the Thirty 
Years’ War (Geschichte des DreissigjalnigenKriegs), 
which appeared first in the Pocket Almanac for Ladies 
fi’om 1790-93. In 1790 he manied. The French 
Republic at the beginning of the revolution conferred 
on him the rights of citizenship, and the Emperor of 
Germany ennobled him in 1802. Incessant study, pro- 
tracted far into the night, and the use of stimulants, 


undermined his health. The periodical Thalia having 
ceased in 1793, he formed the plan of publishing, 
mth the co-operation of the first writers of Germany, 
a new periodical, Die Horen (The Hor[e or Hours). 
He became more intimately acquainted with Goethe, 
returned with renewed ardour to poetry, and pro- 
duced, particularly after 1795, the finest lyrical poems 
wffiich appeared in the Horen and in his Alma- 
nac of the Muses (first number in 1796). In 1797 
he produced his first ballads. In 1795 he conceived 
the plan of a play to be called the Knights of Malta; 
but all his other projects gave way to Wallenstein 
(completed in 1799). Wallenstein’s Camp is a strik- 
ing introduction to the parts which constitute the 
proper tragedy. From 1799 he lived in Weimar, 
where in 1800 and 1801 Maria Stuart and the Maid 
of Orleans (Die Jungfrau von Orleans) were produced. 
In 1803 appeared the Bride of Messina, and his last 
dramatic worlc, William Tell, in our opinion much 
the best of his tragedies. Death prevented the com- 
pletion of his Pseudo-Demetrius. He also adapted 
Shakspere’s Macbeth, Gozzi’s Turandot, Racine’s 
Phmdra, &c., for the stage, with which his dramatic 
worlcs close. After attending a representation of his 
own Tell at Berlin, where he was received with much 
honour, he died at Weimar, May 9, 1805, only forty- 
six years old, mourned by all Germany. A complete 
historico-critical edition of the works of Schiller was 
published by R. Godeke. (1867-76, seventeen vols.). 
His correspondence mth Goethe (two vols., 1th ed., 
1881), and that with William von Humboldt (2nd 
ed., 1876), is of great interest. His correspondence 
with Korner and others has also been published. 
Fritz Jonas edited seven volumes of his letters in 
1892-96, and his Geschaftsbriefe were edited by 
Goedeke in 1876. There is a biography by Madame 
von Wolzogen, his sister-in-law (1830), but the 
standard Life is that of jVIinor (1890 onwards). 
There are Lives in EngHsh by Carlyle, Bulwer- 
Lytton, &c. Some at least of SchiUer’s works have 
been translated into almost all European languages. 
There is an English translation in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. The Robbers has been translated by Lord 
Woodhouselee (London, 1792), Cabal and Love by 
Matthew G, Lewis (London, 1797), Fiesco and Don 
Carlos by numerous translators, Wallenstein by 
Coleridge (London, 1800); Mary Stuart and William 
Tell, and other dramatic works, have also had 
numerous translators. We may also mention trans- 
lations of poems and ballads by Bulwer-Lytton(1844), 
Minor Poems by J. H. Merivale (1844), and other 
translations by Bowring and Lord Lytton. 

SCHINKEL, KhvEL, FErEDRiCH, architect, was 
born at Neuruppin, Brandenburg, 13th March, 1781. 
He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and after 1795, when his mother removed to 
Berlin, in the gymnasium conducted in that city by 
Gedike. He became a pupil of Professor GiUy, and 
on the death of the latter in 1798 succeeded to his 
private practice as an architect. At the same time 
he continued his studies, and in 1803 he went with 
this object to Italy, returning in 1805 by way of 
France to Berlin. The period of the war being 
tmfavom’able for architecture he took to landscape- 
painting, and from 1808 to 1814 painted a series of 
celebrated dioramas for Gropius. On the return of 
the royal family to Berlin some of his designs for 
alterations in the palace were, "with the approval of 
the queen, adopted and carried out. In 1811 he was 
admitted to the Academy, and in 1820 he became 
a professor at the Academy. He was the architect 
of numerous public buildings in Berlin and the pro- 
vinces. In 1839 he was appointed chief director of 
public buildings in Berlin. He died 9th October, 
1841. A collection of his architectural designs was 
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published in twenty-six parts, Berlin, 1820-37 and 
his Werke der Hohern Baukunst, Potsdam, 1845-46. 

SCHISM, a sepai’ation happening through diversity 
of opinions among people of the same religion. The 
longest papal schism was the Great Schism, which 
began in 1378, when Urban "VT. and Clement VII. 
both claimed the papacy. It ended with the abdi- 
cation of the Anti-pope Clement VIII. in 1429. See 
Pope. 

SCHIST, a crystalline rock of more or less dis- 
tinctly fobated structure, deilved from plutonic or 
sedimentary roclcs by metamorphic action. Gneiss 
is a rock of this kind, having the same constituents 
as granite (felspar, mica, quartz), but arranged in 
more or less closely parallel layers, each mainly of 
one mineral. Other schistose rocks in the great 
schistose region of the Highlands are mica-scliist, 
hornblende-schist, chlorite-schist, albite-schist. 

SCHLANGENBAH, a watering-place of Prussia, 
in Hesse-Hassau, 6 miles w.N.w. of Wiesbaden, in a 
delightful though retired situation, almost buried 
among wooded hills. It consists chiefly of a group 
of lodging-houses, and two enormous buildings, some- 
what resembling cotton-miUs, and forming the bath- 
ing establishment. The water has a temperature of 
from 80“ to 88“ and though not very remarkable for 
its medicinal properties, is said to be an admirable 
cosmetic, purifying, softening, and whitening the skin. 
It not only attracts numerous visitors, including many 
persons of the first distinction in Germany and Bussia, 
but is largely exported. The place takes its name, 
meaning ‘Serpents’ Bath,’ from the great number of 
snakes, said to be harmless, abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 500. 

SCHLEGEL, August Wilhelii von, a distin- 
guished German writer, brother of the no less cele- 
brated Karl Wilhelm Priedrich von Schlegel. Their 
father, Johann Adolf, was a poet and pulpit orator, and 
the author of several valuable works. August WUhelm 
was born at Hanover, September 8, 1767. He early 
manifested a great ability for learning languages, as 
well as much poetical talent. When eighteen years 
old he recited at the lyceum of Hanover a piece in 
hexameters on the birth-day of the king, in which he 
gave a sketch of the history of German poetry, which 
was justly admired. He first studied theology at 
Gottingen, but soon quitted it for philology. At 
Gottingen he gained the friendship of Blirger, who, 
in the preface to the second edition of his poems 
(1789), consecrated him to the service of the muses, 
and prophesied his immortality in one of the finest 
German sonnets. A. W. Schlegel contribirted to 
Burger’s Academy of BeUes-Lettres. In 1787, when 
in the philological seminary under Heyne, a Latin 
treatise by him on the geography of Homer obtained 
a prize. After leaving Gottingen he acted as tutor 
for three years in the house of a banker in Amster- 
dam. He returned to Germany, and took part in 
the Horen, and Schiller’s Almanac of the Muses, in 
which his translations from Dante, with commen- 
taries, atti’acted particular attention. Until 1799 he 
was one of the most active contributors to the General 
Literary Gazette. In 1797 he began his translation 
of Shakspere, of which nine volumes appeared. Tieck 
undertook their revision. The new edition, com- 
pleted in 1843, is in twelve volumes. No translation 
of the great English dramatist is so perfect as this, 
which may well be called a German reproduction of 
the original. It has made Shakspere a German popu- 
lar poet to all intents and purposes, on the stage and 
in the closet. Schlegel had become in 1797 pro- 
fessor of Humaniora at Jena, where he delivered 
lectures on aesthetics, and from 1798 to 1800 w'as 
connected with his brother in the publication of the 
Athena3um, a critical journal, wMch did much to 


promote a more independent spirit in German litera- 
ture. The first edition of his poems appeared in 
1800, and Schlegel became the second father of the 
German sonnet. In 1800 he also published his 
poetic attack on Kotzebue. In 1801 appeared his 
Characteristics and Critiques, in two volumes; in 
1802 the Almanac of the Muses, published by him 
and Tieck together, which is pervaded by a mystico- 
sjmbolical spirit. Having separated from his wife 
he w’'ent in 1802 to Berlin, where he delivered lec- 
tures, published in vol. iii. of Europa. His Ion 
appeared in 1803. He took an active part in the 
publication of the Paper for the Fashionable World, 
which was opjjosed by Kotzebue’s Freimtithige (Libe- 
ral) ; and a paper-w-ar began, not very honour- 
able to the latter. (See Kotzebue, August Fbied- 
KiCH Ferdinand.) In 1803 appeared vol. i. of the 
Spanish Theatre, containing three pieces of Calderon; 
vol. ii. followed in 1809. These translations fully 
satisfied the high expectations which the public had 
formed from his translation of Shakspere. In 1804 
he published his Nosegays of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Poetry. In 1805 he travelled with Ma- 
dame de Stael, and lived with her at Copet, and in 
Italy, France, Vienna, and Stockholm. In his elegj^ 
on Home he celebrates his generous friend. He 
wrote many critiques during this time, partly in the 
Jena Literary Gazette, partly in the Heidelberg 
Annals. In 1807 he published at Paris his Com- 
parison of the Phaedra of Euripides with that of 
Bacine, which was written in French, and attracted 
much attention from the French literati. In 1808 
he delivered lectures on the dramatic art in Vienna, 
and published them at a later period in three vols. 
(2d edition, 1817). They have been’ translated into 
almost all the languages of Europe. In 1812 he 
made a new collection of his poems (2d edition, 
1820). In 1813 he became a political wuiter in 
French and German, accompanied the then Crown- 
prince of Sw'eden as secretary, and received several 
orders, and the rank of nobility. After the fall of 
Napoleon he returned to Madame de Stall, after 
whose death in 1818 he accepted a professorship in 
the University of Bonn, which had been but a short 
time established. His marriage with the daughter 
of Paulus in 1819 was dissolved in 1820. He lec- 
tured chiefly upon the history of the fine arts and 
sciences in ancient and modern times, and after 1820 
published the Indian Library^, a periodical for pro- 
moting the study of the oriental languages, particu- 
larly Sanslo-it. He superiutended the printing of the 
great Sanskrit work Bamayana, at the printing-office 
established by him at the expense of the Prussian 
government. In 1823 he published the Bhagavad- 
Glta, an episode of the epic Mahabharata, with a 
Latin translation. His oriental studies led him 
again to France, and in 1823 to England, where he 
examined the manuscripts at London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Haileybury. In 1827 he delivered lec- 
tures at Berlin on the theory and history of the 
plastic arts; these were followed in 1828 by Critical 
Writings, and in 1832 by Beflections on the Study 
of the Asiatic Languages (in French). In the Biblio- 
theca Italiana he wrote (in 1816) a very learned 
treatise in Italian, on the bronze horses at Venice, 
which he declared to be Greek; another treatise (in 
1817) m the Bibhotheque Universelle, at Geneva, 
on the group of Niobe, and in the Zeitgenossen a life 
of Necker; remarks on the Provencal language and 
literature in French (1818); a historical notice of John 
of Fiesole, and many’ other pieces. Shortly before his 
death, which took place at Bonn, 12th May, 1845, 
appeared his Essais litttiraires et historiques. 

SCHLEGEL, KxVrl WiLHELii Friedrich von, 
brother of the foregoing, was born at Hanover, 
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10th March, 1772. He was intended hy his father 
for a merchant, hut was liberally educated, to leave 
him more freedom of choice. He became dissatisfied 
with the mercantile life during his apprenticeship at 
Leipzig, and his father withdrew him from his situa- 
tion there. He was now sixteen years old, and 
devoted himself to philology with the greatest zeal, 
one year in Gottingen, and the rest in Leipzig, and 
could say when he had ended his academic course 
that there was no Greek or Latin author of import- 
ance w’hom he had not read at lea.st once. About 
1793 he first appeared as an author. He contributed 
to several periodicals of reputation, and in 1797 pro- 
duced his Greeks and Eomans; in 1798 his Poetry 
of the Greeks and Pomans (two vols.), a sort of con- 
tinuation of the first. In Eerlin he undertook in 
connection with Schleiermacher the translation of 
Plato, but soon abandoned the project. In 1799 
appeared the first volume of his Lucinda, which 
remained unfinished, and is reproached by many as 
an idealization of voluptuousness. In 1800 he settled 
as privatdocent at J ena, and appeared for the first 
time as a poet, publishing his productions in various 
periodicals. In 1802 appeared his tragedy of Alarcos, 
and in this year he lived some time in Dresden, and 
then delivered lectm-es on philosophy in Paris, where 
he also published the monthly periodical Europa, and 
occupied himself -with the fine arts, and "vrith the 
Pomance languages, stud3dng also the Sanslmt lan- 
guage and literature. The fruits of his Indian 
studies appeared in 1808 in his treatise on the Lan- 
guage and Wisdom of the Indians (Ueber die Sprache 
und Weisheit der Lidier). He now returned to Ger- 
many, went over with his wife to the Catholic faith 
at Cologne in 1803, and in 1808 repaired to Vienna. 
In 1809 he received an appointment at the head- 
quarters of the Archduke Charles, where he drew 
up several powerful proclamations. When peace was 
concluded he again delivered two series of lectures in 
Vienna, on modem history and on ancient and modem 
literature. They were published in 1811 and 1815 
respectively. His limited views in regard to religion, 
after his adoption of Catholicism, appear particu- 
larly in his modern history. In 1812 he pub- 
lished the German Museum, and gained the confi- 
dence of Prince Metternich by various diplomatic 
papers, in consequence of which he was appointed 
Austrian counsellor of legation at the Diet in Prank- 
fort. In 1818 he returned to Vienna, where he lived 
as secretary of the court and coimsellor of legation, 
and published a View of the Present Political Dela- 
tions, and his complete works. In 1820 he rmder- 
took a periodical, called Concordia, intended to unite 
the various opinions on church and state; but he did 
not continue it long. Among his latest writiugs are 
the Philosophy of Life (1828) and the Philosophy of 
History (1829). He also published at a much earlier 
period the Writings of ISTovalis (see Haudenberg), 
in conjunction with his friend Tieck. In 1807 he 
published a German translation of Corinne, before 
the Prench original appeared. He died August 9, 
1829. After his death appeared Philosophical Lec- 
tures, especially on the Philosophy of Language 
(1830). An edition of his works in fifteen volumes 
was published in 1846. His wife, a daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn, and a clever but eccentric 
woman, was the author of some of the works pub- 
lished under Schlegel’s name, such as the incomplete 
romance of Plorentin (1801), the collection of Ro- 
mantic Poems of the Aliddle Ages (1804), and Lother 
and Mailer (1805). The two bmthers ScUegel always 
lived on the best terms, however great the difference 
of their view’s on some points. The influence which 
riiey have exercised, particularly August Wilhelm, on 
literature in gener^, and especially in promoting a 


more ccarrect undeistanding of the literature of the 
middle ages, is very great, and extends far beyond 
the confines of their native country. They will be 
remembered in the history of literature as two minds 
of uncommon vigour. 

SCHLEICHER, August, philologist, was born 
at Meiningen, 19th Pebruary, 1821, was educated at 
the Gymnasium of Koburg, and from 1840 devoted 
himself to the study of theology and oriental lan- 
guages, first at Leipzig and afterv/ards at Tubingen. 
In 1843 he renounced the profession of theology, and 
went to Bonn, where, under the influence of Ritschl, 
he took up the study of the classical languages, 
together vdth Sanskrit and Arabic. In 1846 he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and soon after 
qualified himself as a teacher of philology, to which 
he ever after devoted himself. He made it his espe- 
cial business to acquire as many and as diversely 
constructed languages as possible, so as to have a 
complete view of all the different forms assumed. In 
1850 he was called to Prague as extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philology, a chair which he soon exchanged 
for that of comparative philology. At Prague he . 
made himself more fully acquainted -with the Sla- 
vonic languages, to a complete mastery of which he 
afterwards especially devoted himself. With the aid 
of the Vienna Academy he undertook a several 
months’ journey to Lithuania, in order to learn the 
Lithuanian language. In 1857 he accepted the ap- 
pointment of honorary professor of the science of 
language and Old German philology in the Univer- 
sity of Jena, where he continued to labour till hia 
death. His published works embrace a wide range. 
In 1848 he published at Bonn a work on the com- 
parative history of languages (Zur vergleichenden 
Sprachengeschichte ; Bonn, 1848), and another con- 
taining a systematic review of the European lan- 
guages (Die Sprachen Europas, 1850). In Prague he 
published a work on the Church Slavonic (Die Eor- 
menlehre der kirchenslawonischen Sprache, erklar- 
end und vergleichend dargesteUt, 1853); Handbuch 
der litauischen Sprache (two vols. grammar and read- 
ing book, 1856 and 1857). In 1859 he published at St. 
Petersburg Zur Morphologie der Sprache. He also 
edited the poems of (Shristian Donaleitis (St. Peters- 
burg, 1865). Die deutsche Sprache (1860), and the 
Compendium der vergleichenden Gramm atik der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen (Compendium of the 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo- German Lan- 
guages, 1862), art' works of recognized merit, the latter 
in particular, of which a fourth edition was published 
in 1876, having much influence on the progress of 
Hnguistic science. In 1863 he published at Weimar 
Die Darwin’sche Theorieunddie Sprachwissenschaft, 
and in 1865 Ueber die Bedeutung der Sprache fiir die 
Haturgeschichte des Menschen (On the Importance 
of Language for the Natural History of Man). Nu- 
merous minor works appeared in the publications of 
learned societies. He co-operated with Kuhn in a 
work on the Comparative Study of Languages (Bei- 
trage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung), published 
in 1858. He died 6th December, 1868. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, Friedrich Ernst Dan- 
iel, one of the most distinguished German theolo- 
gians and philosophers, w’as born at Breslau in 1768, 
and received his education at the academy of the 
Moravian Brethren at Niesky. In 1787 he ceased 
to be a member of this society, left their seminary 
at Barby, w’here he had begun the study of theology, 
and went to Halle to continue it. In 1794, after 
having been employed as a teacher, he was ordained 
a clergyman, and appointed assistant preacher at 
Landsberg on the Warthe. From 1796 to 1802 he 
was minister in the Charit4-Haus (a great hospital) 
at Berlin. During this period he translated Fawcet’s 
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Semions (two 'vols.), contributed to the Athenaeum 
conducted by the two Sclilegels, and UTote the Dis- 
courses on Religion, and the Monologues, and Letters 
of a Minister out of Berlin. In 1802 he published 
his first collection of sermons, which was afterwards 
followed by two others. In 1802 he removed to 
Stolpe, where he wrote his Critical View of Ethics. 
In 1804 he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
theology at Halle, and preached to the university. 
In 1807, when Halle was separated from Prussia, 
he went to Berlin, and lectured there, as well as 
preached, with the greatest boldness, on the existing 
state of things, although a hostile force under Davout 
occupied the city. In 1809 he was ap^^ointed preacher 
at the Trinity Church in Berlin, and married. In 
1810, when the new university was opened in that 
city, he was appointed ordinary professor, as he had 
been at Halle during the last part of his residence 
there. In 1811 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1814 secretary of the 
philosophical class, when he was released from the 
duties which he had discharged in the department 
of public instruction in the ministry of the interior. 
In 1817 he became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, for which he wrote numerous papers on 
Crreek philosophy and other subjects. In the same 
year he became president of a synod assembled at 
Berlin for the promotion of union between the 
Lutheran and Refonned Churches, which he advo- 
cated on a basis of doctrinal liberty. His advocacy 
of this principle, which was contrary to the minis- 
terial scheme, procured him the disfavour of the 
government. His death took place at Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1834, Schleiermacher was, according to 
ZeUer, the greatest theologian of the Protestant 
Church since the time of the Reformation; but his 
fame rests chiefly on his philosophical labours, par- 
ticularly his translation of Plato, which occupied 
many years of his life. He was also eminent as a 
Platonic critic, in which department he has been 
followed by many distinguished scholars, and has 
greatly influenced the opinion of his country in 
regard to the Platonic philosophy. His theological 
views were entirely based on philosophical reasoning, 
and were somewhat vague and speculative. He held 
religion to be based on feeling, and was opposed to 
insistence on dogmatic forms. Philosophical and 
theological views of God are, according to him, 
derived by different methods, and are not dependent 
on each other, each having its own validity, with 
which the other does not interfere. His Life of 
Christ is in important respects an anticipation of 
Strauss’s. Schleiermacher’s philosophical studies from 
1786-96 were chiefly directed to Kant. He subse- 
quently studied Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Spi- 
noza, as well as the ancient philosophers, among 
whom he was particularly attracted by Plato. 
Schleiermacher did not develop a complete logical 
system of philosophy. His idews were delivered 
chiefly in the form of modifications of the Kantian 
and other systems. Space and time, as well as the 
categories of Kant, Schleiermacher held to be forms 
of things themselves, and not merely the subjective 
forms of our apprehension of them. He recog- 
nized with Kant the element of spontaneity in 
thought, but he held the unity of conception to be 
a true objective unity, not an empirical creation of 
the mind. Thus he held the various processes of 
nature and mind in the world to constitute a unity 
of manifold existences, not invented by the mind, 
but having a real existence. All positive affirmations 
with reference to the Deity he held to be figurative 
and anthropomorphic. He amended Kant’s con- 
ception of ethics by making the duty of the indi- 
vidual vary ivith his individuality. The highest good 


he defined as the supreme union of the real and the 
ideal. The leading works of Schleiermacher are U eber 
die Religion (1799); Predigten (four collections — 
1801, 1808, 1814, 1820); Gmndlinien einerKritik der 
bisherigen Sittenlehre (1803); Platon’s Werke iiber- 
setzt und mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen ver- 
sehen (1804—28); Der christliche Glaube nach den 
Grimdsatzen der evangelischen Kirche (1821-22; re- 
vised edition, 1830-31). After his death were pub- 
lished, by various editors, Entwurf eines Systems 
der Sittenlehre (1835); Grundriss der philos. Ethik 
(1841); Dialektik (1839); Aesthetik (1842); DieLehre 
vom Staat (1845); Erziehungslehre (1849); Psycho- 
logic (1864). His works have been published in three 
series — ^Theology, Sermons, and Miscellaneous and 
Philosophical Writings (Berlin, 1835-64). 

SCHLESTADT. See Schlettst.vbt. 

SCHLESWIG (Danish, Slcsvig), a town and sea- 
port of Prussia, in the province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
at the head of the Schlei, here crossed by a bridge 
69 miles n.n.iv. of Hamburg. It is iiTegularly built 
of brick, but is a neat clean town, strongly resem- 
bling some of those in Holland. It is divided into 
three portions — the Altstadt or Old Town, the LoU- 
fuss, and the Friedrichsberg. The first is the north 
portion, and is connected with a small holm or islet, 
mostly occupied by fishers; the second is in the 
centre; and the third lies immediately below, in con- 
nection with a small suburb called Bustorf. The 
market-place, the only public square, is in the Alt- 
stadt; the principal street, exceeding 2 miles in 
length, is in the Lollfuss. The principal edifices are 
three churches, one of them a cathedral of the twelfth 
century, a fine Gothic pile, with an altar-screen beau- 
tifully carved in wood; the old castle of Gottorp, on 
a little island at the north end of Friedrichsberg, 
the residence of the stadtholder of the duchy (an 
office now vacant), and the seat of the Schleswig- 
Holstein government; the lunatic asylum, the deaf 
and dumb institution, and several benevolent estab- 
lishments, of which the most important bears the 
name of the Gray Cloister. Immediately north of 
the town is the convent of St. Johannis, for noble 
females ; and a little south are the remains of a 
famous wall called Danuevirke, erected by the pagan 
kings of Denmark to protect the duchy from the 
incursions of the northern Jutlanders. The harbour 
is very shallow, admitting only small vessels; and 
neither trade nor manufactures are of any importance. 
Schleswig is the oldest town in Schleswdg, dating 
from the ninth century. For nearly six centuries it 
was a large, handsome, and important commercial 
city. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was 
repeatedly pillaged and devastated, and in the middle 
of the fourteenth century it suffered much both from 
hostile violence and fire. Its greatest disaster was 
the silting up of the mouth of the Schlei in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. This, in connec- 
tion udth some other circumstances, particularly the 
rivalry of the Holsteiners, deprived it of its com- 
mercial prosperity, and has gradually reduced it to 
comparative insignificance. Pop. (1895), 17,255. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, a province of Prus- 
sia, bounded on the north b}^ Denmark, east by the 
Baltic, Lttbeck, and jMecklenburg; south by jMecklen- 
burg and the territory of Hamburg; south-west by 
Hanover, from which it is separated by the Elbe; 
and west by the North Sea; area, 7337 square miles, 
Schleswig-Holstein forms part of the same peninsula 
with Jutland, to which in its general character it 
bears considerable resemblance. Schlesvng is separ- 
ated from Holstein by the river Eider and the Schles- 
wigrHolstein Canal. It has a central ridge stretching 
north to south, a continuation of the central ridge of 
Jutland, which forms an extensive moorland in tho 
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centre of the countiy. The west coast consists of 
sandy flats, with a long line of shoals and quicksands. 
The east coast is scooped out into fine natural har- 
bours, the soil is fertile, and the scenery diversified 
and beautiful. The general slope of the countr}- is 
to the v/est, to which all the streams of importance 
flow. Lakes are numerous, the two most important 
being the Witten-see and the Gotteslogs-see. Except 
on the cast side the country is poorly wooded, and 
the chief supply of fuel is drawn from the bogs. 
Holstein has the same heathy central plain, but con- 
siderable tracts of it have been reclaimed and made 
arable. The west coast is marshy, and, not being 
protected like the west coast of Schleswig by chains 
of islands, is exposed from its flatness to the inroads 
of the sea, from which it has to be i)rotected by lofty 
d^^kes. The east coast in its general aspect resembles 
that of Schleswig. The peak of Bungsberg, in the 
north-east, the highest x^oint of Holstein, is 500 feet 
in height. Besides the Elbe and the Eider, which 
skirt its frontiers, the principal rivers of Holstein 
are the Trave and the Stor, which rise in the central 
Xjlateau, the former flowing east and the latter west. 
The X)rincipal lakes are Plon and Seelent, both in the 
north-east. The island of Heligoland is included in 
the province of Schlesnig-Holstein. The country is 
fertile, and is chiefly agricultural, much attention 
being also paid to the rearing of stock. Oats, rye, 
barley, wheat, and jDotatoes are the chief crops. 
About two- thirds of the inhabitants of Schlesndg 
are Danish ; the remainder, and nearl^^ all the 
Holsteiners,, are of German origin. The x)nncix3al 
towns are Altona, Kiel, Flensburg, and Schleswig, 
the capital. Schle3^\dg-Holstein, which became a 
united duchy in 1386, was ax^proj^riated by Prussia 
after the war of 1866. By the Treaty of Prague 
Horth Schleswig was to be allowed to choose be- 
tween Prussia and Denmark, but the option has not 
3 *et been given. For x^revious history’- see Den^iark: 
and Prussia. Pop. (1895), 1,286,416; (1900), 
1,387,595; 

SCHLETTSTADT, a to^^m of German}^, in the 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, on the left bank of the 
111, 26 miles south-west of Strasburg, on the railway 
to Basel. F ormerly it had walls flanked with bas- 
tions. and also other works by Vauban. The prin- 
cipal edifices are the parish church of St. George, a 
Gothic structure of the fourteenth centuiy; the 
church of St. Foy or St. Fides, built in 1094 on the 
model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at J erusalem ; 
adjoining this church a large convent, now converted 
into officers’ barracks; a fine Gothic gateway sur- 
mounted b}^ a large square turreted tower ; a g}un- 
nasium, seminar}^ for women teachei's, x^ublic libraiy, 
&c. The manufactures consist of metallic gauze, 
leather, bricks, &c. Schlettstadt is an old German 
town which belonged to France from 1634, but was 
taken b}^ the Germans in 1870. Pox). (1895), 9304. 

SCHLIEjMANISr, Heinrich, celebrated for his 
excavations in Troy and Greece, was born at Neu- 
Buckow (Mecldenburg-Schwerin) on Jan. 6, 1822. 
After studpng in the real-school of Keu-Strelitz he 
sxoent five j^ears as a pux^il in a retail business in 
Fiirstenberg. Leaving this place, he went to Ham- 
burg and embarked as cabin-boy on board a ship 
bound for Venezuela. The shq) was wrecked on the 
coast of Texel, but Schliemann was saved and taken 
to Amsterdam. Here he became a message-bo^’- in 
a commercial house and set himself to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the chief European lan- 
guages. In 1846 he was sent to St. Petersburg as 
agent of another Amsterdam house. By 1856 he 
had learned modern Greek and begun the study of 
ancient Greek, and in 1858-59 he travelled in 
Sweden, Denmark, German}^, Italy, Egj'pt, S 3 Tia, 


and Greece. Having amassed a considerable fortune 
in trade, he retired from it entire] 3 ' in 1863 in order 
to devote himself v/holl 3 ^ to archaeological studies. 
He travelled round the world in 1864-66, and in 
1868 went to the coast of Asia Minor by way of 
Corfu and the Morea. Between 1870 and 1882 he 
and his wife directed excavations of the site of 
Tro 3 ', and were rewarded with archffiological treasures 
of gi-eat value. Even niore valuable in its results 
was his excavation of the site of iM 3 "cenffi in 1876, 
and among subsequent sites excavated 133 ’ him were 
those of Orchomenos (1881-82) and Tiiyns (1884-85), 
The objects brought to light in his first excavation 
he xu-esented to the German nation, and the 3 " are 
now in the ethnological museum in Berlin. Pie died 
at Naples on Dec. 26, 1890, and is buried at Athens. 
He described his travels and excavations in various 
works, among which are the follovdng: Trojanische 
jfUtertiimer (1874); M 3 dvena (1878); Ilios (1881); 
Orchomenos (1881); Troja (1884); Tiiyns (1886); 
&c. Posthumous works are Bench t fiber die Aus- 
grabungen in Troja, 1890 (1891); and Selbstbio- 
graphie (1891). 

SCHLOSSER, Friedrich Christoph, a cele- 
brated German historian, was born at Jever, in the 
Duchy of Oldenburg, 17th November, 1776. He 
attended the g 3 ^mnasium in Jever, and in 1794 went 
to the IJniver 6 it 3 ^ of Gottingen, where, in addition 
to the study of theolog 3 % he ax^xAied himself zealously 
to the stud 3 ^ of history, plysics, mathematics, and 
subsequentl 3 ’- to Italian, Spanish, and English litera- 
ture. In 1798 he became assistant to a country 
clerg 3 Tnan, but not obtaining promotion after wait- 
ing six months, he resumed [teaching, and went to 
Othmarschen, near Altona, and in 1800 to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. In 1808 Schlosser became joint- 
rector of the school in his native town, an office 
wliich he resigned in 1809 because it interfered with 
his historical studies, and returned to Frankfort, 
where he obtained some hours’ teaching in the 
gymnasium, and completed his Avork Geschichte der 
bilderstfirmenden Kaiser des ostrom. Reichs (1812). 
The Prince Primate ax^pointed him professor in 1812 
in the newl 3 ^-founded L 3 "ceum of Frankfort, and 
Avhen it ceased to exist in 1814 he became cit 3 " 
librarian. In 1817 he Avas called as professor of 
histoiy to Heidelberg, Avhere he likcAvise for a time 
had charge of the libraiy, a dut3’- Avhich he, hoAvever, 
resigned after a fcAv 3 *ears. In 1822 he visited Paris. 
His first great historical Avork, Weltgeschichte in 
zusammenhangender Erziihlung (1817-24; second 
edition, 1839-41), gained liini the reputation of being 
thorough, earnest, and clear-sighted in his researches. 
After this Avork there folloAved, as the result of his 
studies in Paris, Geschichte des ISten Jahrh. (1823), 
AAdiich attracted general attention and ax^x^robation. 
In the IT ni versalhistorische U ebersich t der Geschichte 
der alten Welt und ihrer Cultur (1824-34) he gav’e 
the fruit of man 3 ^ years’ study of antiquit 3 ", and 
returned to modern times in the Avork Zur Beurthei- 
lung Naxioleons und seiner neuesten Tadler und Lo- 
bredner (1832-35), Avhich at thesame time maybe con- 
sidered as a Avork x5i’ex3arator3" to a revised edition of 
his History of the Eighteenth Centuiy. A clear, 
poAA’erful delineation of x:)ersonal character, a love of 
truth regardless of CAmy consideration, a sound high 
moral tone of judging of x^ersons and times, charac- 
terize Schlosser’s historical Avritings. In order to 
bring his earlier researches in a collected form before 
the x:>ublic, the Weltgeschichte ffir das deutsche Volk 
(19 vols., 1842-54) appeared. The earlier portions 
of it (vols. 1-8) Avere edited from Schlosser’s Avritings 
by G. L. Kriegk ; the later volumes Avere edited b 3 ’’ 
the historian himself. Along AAdth Bercht he edited 
Archiv ffir Geschichte und Literatur (five vols. 
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1830-35). He died at Heidelberg on 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1861., 

SCHLOZEE, August Ludwig von, celebrated his- 
torian, was born in 1735 at Gaggstadt in Wiirtemberg, 
where his father was a clergyman. In 1751 he pro- 
ceeded first to Wittenberg and then to Gottingen, 
to study theology and the oriental tongues, the 
latter with a view to travel in the East, of which 
when a mere youth he had formed a plan. He after- 
wards %vent as tutor to Sweden, and lived paiiily 
at Stockholm and partly at Upsala. In 1759 he 
returned to Gottingen, and vdth a view to his pro- 
jected oriental travels commenced the study of medi- 
cine. In 1761 he proceeded to St. Petersburg as 
tutor to the Pussian historian Muller, whom he 
assisted in his studies. He also engaged diligently j 
in the study of the Eussian language and history, I 
and in 1765 he was appointed a professor in the 
Academy. He had now separated from Miiller, who 
envied his talents, and the enmity between them 
became so great that when Schldzer obtained an 
appointment to a chair at Gottingen Miiller used 
his influence with the Eussian government to pre- 
vent his departui-e. He was able at last to get away, 
and on reaching Gottingen was installed in the chair 
of political science. His plan of travel was never 
executed, and he remained at his post as professor at 
Gottingen tiU his death in 1809. The fruit of his 
residence and studies in Sweden and Eussia was his 
AUgemeine Hordische Geschichte (two vols. HaUe, 
1772), and a translation and exposition of Nestor’s 
Eussian Annals (Gottingen, 1802). At a later period 
appeared his Weltgescliichte im Auszuge und Zusam- 
menhange (two vols. Gottingen, 1792-1801). Both 
in this work and in his lectures on universal histoiy 
and the history of European states, he has broken 
new gi’ound, and marked out a new path for future 
historians. One of the most popular of his works is 
Vorbereitung zur Weltgeschichte fiir Kinder, which 
has passed through numerous editions. His political 
views, and exposure of whatever he considered faulty 
in the constitutions and arrangements of the German 
states, are contained in his Staatsanzeigen, a journal 
which reached eighteen vols. His Correspondence 
(Briefwechsel, ten voLs.) is also important. His life 
has been %vritten by his son. 

SCHMALKALDEN, a tovm of Prussia, in Hesse- 
Nassau, in a valley at the junction of the Siile and 
Schmalkald, 34 miles e.n.e. of Eulda. It consists 
of the to'wn proper, which has a double %vall and 
ditch, and of three suburbs; is an antique and pic- 
tm’esque-looldng place, with dark narrow streets, and 
houses either framed or entirely formed of wood. 
The chi^f objects of interest are two castles, a hand- 
some Gothic church, a town -house, hospital, real- 
school, and other schools; a house in which the 
Schmallcaldic 'League was drawm up, and another, 
now the Krone Hotel, in which it was signed. The 
staple manufactures are iron and steel, the materials 
of which are obtained from extensive mines in the 
vicinity; there are also large salt-works immediately 
below the town. Pop. (1895), 7888, 

SCHMALKALDEN, League OF. Towards the 
end of December, 1530, the Protestant princes of 
Germany assembled at Schmalkalden with a view 
to form themselves into a defensive league, a step 
which they were led to take in consequence of certain 
aggressive measures in contemplation by the Emperor 
Chailes V . The League of Schmallcalden was signed 
on December 31st by the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Liineburg, Piince 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two counts Mansfield, and 
the cities of Magdeburg and Bremen, The league 
was joined in the following year by the towns of 
the Tetrapohtan Confession, by Liibeck, Gottingen, 


Brunswiclv, Strassburg, Him, &;c., so that it ultimately 
included seven princes, two counts, and twenty-four 
cities, representing the whole of Northern Germany, 
Saxony, Wurtemberg*, and Denmark, v/ith portions 
of Bavaria and Switzerland. John Erederick, elector 
of Saxony, and Philip, landgrave of Hesse, were 
appointed leaders of this formidable alliance. The 
object of the league was the common defence of the 
political and religious freedom of the Protestants, and 
the confederacy was at first intended to continue only 
for six years, but subsequent events induced them, at 
a meeting of the league on the 24th December, 1535, 
to renew it for a further period of ten years. At the 
same meeting it was also resolved to raise a perma- 
nent army of 10,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, the- 
more effectually to cany out the objects of the league. 
About this time it was joined, among othei-s, by the- 
King of Erance, Erancis I,, but it was only from poli- 
tical motives, for he himself was a persecutor of the 
Protestants in his ovui country; and Henry VIII. 
of England declared himself its protector. The con- 
federacy received a fuller consolidation by a nev/ 
Protestant confession, which was dravm up at the 
instance of John Erederick of Saxony by Luther and 
other divines, and lalo^vn as the Articles of Schmal- 
kalden, from the circumstance of their having been 
signed (Eebruary, 1537), hive the league itself, at the 
town of Schmalkalden. These articles were essen- 
tially the same as those of the Confessipn of Augs- 
burg, only they were couched in much stronger lan- 
guage, and revealed the consciousness of the Protes- 
tants of the strength which they had acquired sinc& 
the earher confession had been dravm up. The 
emperor was powerless against them, more especially 
as at this time he was engaged in contests vdth the 
TurlvS and the Erench. But the Protestants had 
some occasion for being alarmed when a little later 
(June, 1538) the Catholics succeeded in organizing 
a league against them, called the Holy League of 
Niirnberg; and about the same time a peace was 
concluded between Charles and Erancis at Nice. 
Add to this that mutual jealousies and the conflict 
of interests among the members of the league crippled 
their powers and hindered their harmonious action. 
Open war broke out between the emperor and the 
Protestants in 1546. At this time the term of the 
League of Schmallcalden had expired, and no agree- 
ment had been come to for its renewal. But the 
determination of the emperor Ho reduce to obedience 
the disturbers of the public peace’ reanimated its 
more ardent members, and inspired them with the 
resolve to venture purse and person in the cause of 
religion and freedom. The Schmalkaldic war was- 
the consequence. The army of the league took 
the field under Sebastian Schartlin. He advanced 
into SchAvabia vdth the Anew of barring the approach 
of the imperial army from Italy, and forced his Avay 
to the banks of the Danube. His plan, hoAvever, was 
defeated in consequence of the absurd action taken 
by the council of Avar at Him, who forbade him ta 
advance into the Tyrol. It very soon became ap- 
parent that there Avere too many leaders. Plans 
AA’’ere formed, discussed, abandoned, and the time 
that should have been appropriated to action was 
frittered aAA’-ay in fruitless consultations. After some 
time spent by the opposing armies in unimportant 
manceuATes the scale turned in faAmur of Charles, 
through the defection of Maurice, duke of Saxony. 
Charles had preAuously (July 20) published the ban 
of the empire against the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Hesse; and noAV Maurice, in virtue of 
an imperial decree, took possession of the electorate, 
and the Protestant aiany Avas forced to retreat. The 
Elector of Saxony, hoAA^ever, soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded in retaldng his electorate; but in other parts 
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the emperor’s arms were successful, and on the 24th 
of April, 1547, was fought the battle of Miihlherg, 
in wMch the Protestant army "was completely routed 
by the emperor, and the leader, John Prederick, 
taken captive. This defeat brought the war to a 
close. 'Wliat the league, however, had failed to get 
at this time by force of arms was subsequently 
accomplished through the instrumentality of Duke 
Maurice, now elector of Saxony, who in 1552 declared 
war against the emperor. Charles was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and was forced on July 31st, 
1552, to grant the Treaty of Passau, which secured 
the religious liberty of the Protestants. 

SCHPDEBEPG-, a town in Saxony, in the circle 
of Zw’ickau, on a. height, 29 miles s.s.w. of Chemnitz. 
It contains a parish church, a fine building of latest 
Gothic, "with an altar-piece of the Crucifixion, regarded 
as the master-piece of the elder Cranach; and has 
manufactures of lace and embroidery, and a factory 
of Prussian blue. There were at one time very 
extensive mining works here, chiefly of silver and 
cobalt. They still exist, but have greatly fallen off. 
Near it are the picturesque castles of Stein, Eisen- 
burg, and Wiesenburg. Pop. (1895), 8285. 

SCHiSTEEKOPPE, or Kiesenkoppe, a mountain 
belonging to the Kiesengebirge, on the frontiers of 
Prussian Silesia and Bohemia, 12 miles south of 
Hirschberg. It is the culminating point of the chain, 
and the highest peak of IN'orthern Germany, having 
a height of 5257 feet, and is usually considered the 
principal source of the Elbe. 

SCHjS^OPR von EAEOLSEELD, Julius, a 
distinguished German painter, bom at Leipzig, March 
26, 1794. His father was likewise a painter of some 
note, and by him he was initiated into the mdiments 
of his art. In 1811 he proceeded to Vienna to 
further prosecute his studies, and while there pro- 
duced several worlds. In 1817 he •vdsited Italy, and 
after spending about a year in the study of the great 
masters at Elorence, took up his residence at Pome. 
Here he attached himself to that band of German 
painters which was headed by ComeUus and Over- 
beck, and very soon came prominently to the front. 
His painting The Wedding in Cana attracted so 
much notice that he was chosen, along with the two 
painters already named, to paint the walls of the Villa 
Massimi at Pome. The part of the work executed 
by him consisted of designs taken from Ariosto, which 
were received with general approbation. Among 
other meritorious works produced by him during his 
ten years’ residence at Pome may be mentioned 
Jacob and Pachel, Puth and Boaz, the Plight into 
Egypt, and Children brought to Jesus. He removed 
to Munich in 1827, having been invited thither by 
Ludwig, king of Bavaria, and in the same year was 
appointed professor of historical painting in the 
Academy of Pine Arts there. He was forthwith 
commissioned to execute the decorations of the mag- 
nificent new palace, and commenced with the state 
apartments, which were to be decorated with frescoes 
of scenes from the national poem of the Niebelungen- 
lied. The completion of this work, however, was 
postponed for some years in order that he .might 
adorn three grand saloons of the Pestsaalbau \\nth 
scenes from the lives of Charlemagne, Prederick 
Barbarossa, and PudoK of Hapsburg. This latter 
work occupied him ten years, and after that he com- 
pleted the Niebclungen-lied frescoes, which extend 
over five chambers, each of which is named after the 
chief scene depicted in it, as the ‘Hall of Treachery,’ 
the ‘ Hall of Pevenge,’ &c. During this period 
Schnorr was Kkewise engaged upon numerous other 
less important works. These are perhaps the most 
popular of modem works in fresco in Munich. In 
1846 he accepted an invitation to become director of 


the picture-gallery and professor at the Academy of 
Pine Arts in Dresden. VTiile here he completed the 
work by which, perhaps, he is best Imown in this 
countrjq his Illustrations of the Bible, which were 
engraved and published under the title of Die Bibel 
in Bildem (240 plates, with text, Leipzig, 18.52-60). 
These have been published in this country by 
Messrs. Blaclvie & Son ; they exhibit wonderful 
animation, variety, and power. To the Dresden 
period also belong the oil-painting of Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, and the designs for a window for St. 
Paul’s, London. This window’ wns only inserted in 
its place in 1867 ; it represents the conversion of 
Paul on the road to Damascus, and the cure of his 
blindness. Schnorr died on May 24, 1872. 

SCHOLAPSHIP, in imiversities, is the appella- 
tion of a certain class of foundations in colleges for 
the maintenance of students. In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the scholarship is superior to an exhibition, 
but inferior to a f ellow’ship. In the former university, • 
since the issue of the royal commission, the restric- 
tions as to kinship wdth the founder have been 
removed, and except in a very few instances the 
scholarships are open for competition to all candi- 
dates below a certain age, usually nineteen or tw’enty. 
The value of these in the English universities varies 
from £20 to £100. In Scotland there are compara- 
tively few’ scholarships, but they are generally superior 
in money value to the English ones, the latter cor- 
responding more to the Scotch bursaries. See Bub- 
SABY. 

SCHOLASTICISM, the name given to the system 
of philosophy taught bj* the philosophers of the middle 
ages, w’ho were called scholastics or schoolmen from the 
circumstance that their philosophy originated in the* 
schools instituted by and after Charlemagne for the 
education of the clergy. The philosophy here taught 
consisted in a collection of logical rules and metaphy- 
sical notions drawm from the Latin commentators on 
Aristotle, especially the pseudo -Augustine and Boe- 
thius, and from the introduction of Porphyry to the 
waitings of Aristotle. The character of the scholastic 
philosophy, however, varied considerably at different 
periods. It has, indeed, no title to be called one 
system, for it consisted of many systems ; at the 
same time there were sufficient points of resemblance 
between these systems to malce one general designa- 
tion, as that of scholastic philosophy, applicable to 
them aU. Historians are not agreed as to the exact 
period of the oiigin of scholastic philosophy. Those 
w’ho regard particularly its theological character 
make Augustine its founder; others consider it as 
having commenced in the Monophysite disputes of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. John Scotus Erigena, 
in the ninth century, is commonly called the first 
scholastic, though he cannot, howmver, be regarded as 
the proper founder of that philosophy. He was the 
great philosopher of his age, and his doctrines were 
connected with those of the Neo-Platonic system. • 
Philosophy, however, with him, did not assume that 
complete subordination to theology w’hich was char- 
acteristic of later scholasticism. He maintained 
rather the identity of true religion with true philoso- 
phy. The great aim of the schoolmen w’as to reduce 
the doctrines of the church to a scientific system. Of 
such systems the first was that of Peter of Lombardy, 
who flourished in the first half of the twelfth century. 
All these systems started with the assumption that 
the creed of the church was absolutely true; but they 
were all guided at the same time by the desire to 
comprehend this revealed truth — to rationalize the 
dogmas of the church. Based as their philosophy was 
on this assumption, the criterion of truth and false- 
hood in matters common to philosophy and theology 
w’as not sought in observation and in thought itself. 
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but in the dogmas of the church. The first period 
of the schoolmen may be considered as extending 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and is 
characterized by the accommodation of the Aiis- 
totelian logic, and of Heo-Platonic philosophemes, 
to the doctrine of the church. The period begins 
■with John Scotus Erigena and ends with the Amal- 
ricans, and numbers, amongst other names, those of 
Berengarius of Tours and his opponent Lanfranc, 
Damianus, Hildebert of Lavardin, the great Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, Koscellinus, Abelard, 
William of Champeaux, Hugh and Eichard de St. 
Victor, Peter Lombardus, Peter of Poitiers, and 
John of Salisbury. The period is marked by the 
controversies that raged between the ISTominalists 
and the Eealists (see Hominalism), and which termi- 
nated at length in the triumph of the latter. While 
Erigena had given the impulse, Anselm, with his 
aphorism (yi'edo ut intelUgam, gave the direction, to 
philosophical thought in this period. Hugh and 
Eichard de St. Victor, and St. Bernard, indicated a 
mystical tendency, a reaction against the reigning 
dialectics; while Peter Lombardus, in his Sentences, 
appealed to positive studies, collecting extracts from 
the church fathers, without, however, attempting to’ 
solve difficulties; and John of Salisbury mdicated 
the current abuses of logic. The second period of 
scholasticism, extending from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century — from Alexander of Hales to the 
close of the middle ages, when classical studies were 
revived and the sciences of nature and human nature 
began once more to be studied, presents us with the 
complete development and widest extension of scho- 
lasticism, and also with its dissolution. During this 
period the Aristotelic philosophy became more fully 
known, and exercised a still more marked influence; 
Eealism was also triumphant, until, towards the end 
of the period' William of Occam rose up as the cham- 
pion of Nominalism, and in distinguishing thought 
from being, and the theoretical from the practical, 
gave to philosophy a wider range and a freer spirit, 
and so prepared the way for a higher philoso^ffiy. 
The zenith of scholasticism is constituted by its two 
greatest masters — Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican 
(died 1274), and Duns Scotus, a Eranciscan (died 
1308), who were the founders of the two schools into 
which the entire movement was thenceforward 
divided. In discussions concerning universals, whether 
they existed In posse or in esse, and concerning human 
liberty and the grounds of virtue, the Thomists, or 
followers of Aquinas, exalted the understanding as 
the highest principle of the mind, while the Scot- 
ists, or followers of Duns Scotus, exalted the will. 
This antitliesis of the theoretical and the practical 
necessarily led to two essentially different tendencies. 
With the separation of theory and practice, and still 
more with the separation in Nominalism of thought 
and thing, philosophy was disjoined from theology, 
and reason from faith. The scholastics had, by their 
excessive subtleties, reduced theology to a formal 
system destitute of all vivifying power, and only of 
interest to the logical understanding. The result of 
this was that religious minds turned away from this 
lifeless theology to take refuge in mystic experiences 
of the inner life; while others, renouncing theology 
altogether, sought an outlet for their mental energies 
m the study of nature and mind. The former of 
these tendencies culminated in the Eeformation, and 
the latter in modern philosophy. In addition to the 
names already mentioned there -belong to this period 
those of Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Peter His- 
panus, Erancis Mairon, and William Durandus. The 
latter, dubbed, according to the practice of the schools, 
doctor resolutissiimis, from his skill in solving difficult 
questions, made a distinction between theological 


truth, which rests on the authority of the church, 
and philosophical truth, which is established, inde- 
pendently of the church, on private conviction, and 
propounded the strange doctrine that a thing might 
be theologically true and yet philosophically false, 
and vice versa. In this way was it attempted to 
reconcile the discordant results of- theology and phi- 
losophy! 

The Eeformation, if it did not completely over- 
throw scholasticism, at least gave it a blow from 
which it never recovered. It still, however, held a 
footing in many of the universities up to the seven- 
teenth century ; and the authority of Pope Leo XIII. 
has produced a revival of Thomism among Eoman 
Catholics, especially on the Continent. This move- 
ment is represented by the Eevue Neo-s colas tique of 
Louvain, founded in 1894; the Eevue Thomiste, 
published atParis since 1894; and thePhilosophisches 
Jahrbuch of Eulda, established in 1888; and has pro- 
duced M. Wulf’s work, Histoire de la Philosophic 
Medievale (1900). See Haureau, Histoire de la 
Philosophie scolastique (1872-81); Stockl, Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (1864-66); 
and Erdmann’s History of Philosophy. 

SCHOLIA, explanations annexed to Greek or 
Latin authors by the early grammarians, who taught 
the practical part of philology. The writer of such 
scholia is called a scholiast. The names of the 
scholiasts are mostly unknown. Those, however, of 
Didymus, John Tzetzes, and Eustathius, the famous 
scholiast of Homer, have been preserved. 

SCHOMBEEG, Erederick Hermann, Duke of, 
a distinguished military officer, bom at Heidelberg 
in Dec. 1615, son of Hans Meinhard von Schbnberg 
by the daughter of Lord Dudley. He began hia 
military career under Erederick, prince of Orange, 
and afterwards went to Erance, where he became 
acquainted with the Prince of Cond^ and Marshal 
Turenne. He was then employed in Portugal, and 
established the independence of that Idngdom, oblig- 
ing the Spaniards to recognize the claims of the 
house of Braganza. He commanded the French 
army in Catalonia in 1672, and was afterwards em- 
ployed in the Netherlands, where he obliged the 
Prince of Orange to raise the siege of Maestricht. 
For these services he was rewarded with the staff of ' 
a marshal of Erance in 1675; but on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes Marshal Schomberg, who was 
a Protestant, quitted the French service, and went 
to Portugal. Being also driven from that country, 
on account of his religion, he retired to Holland, and 
subsequently engaged in the serxice of the elector of 
Brandenburg. He went to England in 1688 with 
William III., and after the E evolution was created 
a duke, and obtained a gi'ant of £100,000. . He was 
sent to Ireland in the foUoxving year, to oppose the 
partisans of James II, Being joined by ISlng WiUiam, 
he was present at the battle of the Boyne, in which 
he lost his life, July 1, 1690, owing, it is said, to an 
accidental shot from his own troops as he was pass- 
ing the river to attack the enemy. 

SCHOMBUEGIC, Sir Egbert HERifANN, a dis- 
tinguished traveller, the son of a German Protestant 
minister in Thuringia, w’as born at Freiburg June 5, 
1804. He early devoted himself to the study of 
geography and natural history, sciences in wffiich he 
acquired great proficiency. In 1831 he was sent to 
survey the island of Anegada, in the West Indies, 
wMch, on account of the coral reefs near, occasioned 
many shipping disastei's. From 1835 to 1839 he 
was engaged in the exploration of Guiana, a com- 
mission he undertook at the instance of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society of London, and in the execu- 
tion of which he had to encounter many formidable 
difficulties. He succeeded in amassing much useful 
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information regarding the physical features, geology, 
and natural history of Guiana, which was published 
from time to time in the Journal of the Society. It 
was in the course of his explorations here that he 
discovered (January 1, 1837) the Victoria reyia lil}'', 
the finest aquatic plant Imown, and which is now to 
be seen in many of our great conservatories. Eeturn- 
ing to England in 1839, he received the gold medal 
of tlie Eoyal Geogra-phical Society for a work on 
Guiana entitled Travels and Researches during the 
years 1835-39 in the Colony of British Guiana, &c. 
In 1840 he was desi^atched to make a survey of 
British Guiana for the government, and on his return 
in 1844 received the honour of Icnighthood in recog- 
nition of his important services. From 1848 to 1853 
he acted as British representative to the Republic 
of San Domingo, and in 1857 was appointed to a 
similar post at Bangkok in Siam. During his sojourn 
at San Domingo he prosecuted his scienti& researches 
ndth great ardour, and communicated many interest- 
ing and valuable paper's on the results of his labours 
to various scientific journals. The reputation enjojmd 
by Schomburgk was European, a fact evidenced by 
the number of honours conferred upon him by foreign 
societies and princes. He died at Berlin in jMarch, 
1865. In addition to the works alread}^ alluded to 
he wrote a Description of British Guiana (1840) and 
a History of Barbados (1848). 

SCHONBRXJNiSr, a royal palace in the environs 
of Vienna. See Vienna. 

SCHOHEBECK, a town in the government of 
Magdeburg, Prussia, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
9 miles S.s.e. of Magdeburg. It is a very ancient 
place; contains a chmch and synagogue, and has 
manufactures of white-lead and chemical products, 
a brewery, distillery, and several mills. Pop. (1885), 
13,319; (1895), 14,811. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Rowe, a distinguished 
A7nerican ethnologist and geologist, born at Water- 
vliet (now Guilderland), in Albany county, New 
York, jMarch 28, 1793. He entered Union College 
in his fifteenth year, and studied chemistry and 
mineralogy under Professor HaU, and is said to have 
taught himself Hebrew, German, French, and geo- 
logy in the intervals of his collegiate studies and 
other occupations. He applied himself after this to 
the art of glass-maldng, and in 1816 began to publish 
a serial work on the art, entitled Vitreolog 3 q but he 
soon stopped it, the circulation being very limited. 
In 1817-18 he made a journey to the west, with the 
object of extending his knowledge of geology and 
mineralogy, and on his return published A View of 
the Lead Mines of Missouri, &c. (New York, 1819), 
and a narrative, afterwards enlarged, entitled Scenes 
and Adventures in the Semi- Alpine Region of the 
Ozark j\Iountains of ISIissouri and Arkansas (Phila- 
delphia, 1853). In 1820 he was appointed geologist 
to the expedition despatched by the government to 
explore the sources of the hlississippi, and of this 
expedition he published an account in 1821. In the 
latter year, being appointed secretar}^ to an Indian 
conference at Chicago, he travelled through Dliuois 
and along the Wabash and Miami rivers, publishing 
the results of his observations in his Travels in the 
Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley, &c. In 
1822, being appointed agent for Indian affairs in the 
north-western provinces, he there became acquainted 
with and married a Miss J ohnston, an accomplished 
young lady whose mother had been the daughter of 
an Indian chief; and henceforth, his marriage with 
her having stimulated his interest in Indian affairs, 
he devoted himself with imtiring ardour to the 
investigation of the languages, ethnology, and anti- 
quities of the Indians. From 1828 to 1832 he was 
a member of the territorial legislatoe of Michigan, 


j during which period he managed the finances of the 
territory; and in 1828 he founded the IMichigan 
Historical Society and the Algic Society of Detroit, 
j In 1832 he conducted a government expedition to the 
! Upper Mississippi, in the course of which he dis- 
covered the sources of that river. An account of his 
joumey he published in An Expedition to Itasca 
Lake (New Yorlc, 1834). In 1836 he negotiated the 
pm'chase for government of 16,000,000 acres from 
the Indians in the region of the Upper Lakes, and 
after this he -was appointed acting superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the northern department, and in 
1839 chief disbursing agent for the same department. 
He visited Europe in 1842, and in the following ye.ar 
made a tour, chiefiy for the investigation of Indian 
antiquities, in Western Virginia, Ohio, and Canada. 
In 1845 he made a census and collected statistics of 
the Six Nations of New Yorlq publishing the results 
in his Notes on the Iroquois (Albany, 1848). In 
f 1847 he was appointed by the government to prepare 
an extensive work on the Indians, which appeared 
under the title of Historical and Statistical Infoi'ma^ 
tion respecting the Historj^ Conditions, and Prospects 
of the Indian tribes of the United States (six vols. 
quarto, Philadelphia, 1851-57). Besides the works 
alreadj^ mentioned we have from his prolific pen 
Algic Researches, comprising inquiries respecting the 
jN rental Characteristics of the North American In- 
dians; Thii'ty Years with the Indian Tribes of the 
North-Western Frontier; The Indian in his Wigw^am; 
and the Myth of Hiawatha and other Legends; 
besides poems, lectures, reports, &c. For his Lectures 
on the Indian Languages he received the gold medal 
of the French Institute. Schoolcr.aft married a 
second time in 1847. He died at Washington on 
December 10. 1864. 

SCHOOLMASTERS, Army, schoolmasters ap- 
pointed to teach soldiers and their children in the 
garrison army schools. They are generally non- 
commissioned officers or civilians who have passed 
a competitive examination, and they form a special 
corps. They rank at first with sergeants, and after 
eight years’ service as warrant-officers, and the in- 
spectors of army schools are appointed from their 
ranks according to seniority and ability. Non- 
commissioned officers maybe appointed as assistant 
army schoolmasters. For the girls’ schools there are 
army schoolmistresses. (See Military Schools.) 
There are also naval schoolmasters with similar 
duties. 

SCHOOLIMEN, the name given to a number of 
theological and philosophical writers, or writers who 
treated theology from a philosophical standpoint dur- 
ing the middle ages from the 11th century to Reforma- 
tion times. Such were Abelard, Anselm, Alexander 
Hales, Thomas Aquinas, &c. See Scholasticism. 

SCHOOLS, National Education. Of the very 
earliest forms of public instruction but little is 
known. In Babylonia there -were libraries in the 
chief towns, which ‘ were for the use of the people ’, 
more than four thousand years ago. Their treatises 
on agriculture, astronomy, astrology, and govern- 
ment, their tables of law^s, and their mathematical 
formulm, betoken a high degree of generally-diffused 
intellectual culture, and suggest, if they do not imply, 
some system of public instruction. In Egyi^t im- 
portant institutions were early established at Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, wherein were taught 
mathematics, astronomy, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Amongst the highest castes education 
Avas domestic, but generally the children of the 
Eg 3 'ptians received instruction together in reading, 
Avriting, and arithmetic. The Israelites, after their 
return from the Babjdonish capti\dty, founded schools 
so generally as to constitute, at least in outline, a 
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national system. AVlierever there were tn^’enty-five 
children a school liad to be established, and where 
there were forty an assistant was appointed. Higher 
institutions were established in which young men 
above sixteen years of age received instruction not 
onl}’ in foreign languages and literatures, but also in 
the philosophy of other countries. The Greeks, from 
the time of Homer to that of Aristotle, passed im- 
portant laws and established institutions to realize 
their educational theories. Solon claimed that chil- 
dren belonged to the state rather than to their parents, 
and should be educated by the state and for it. The 
details as well as the pruiciples of education -were 
fully discussed by Pythagoras, Solon, Socrates, and 
Plato. The last-named insisted that a state can 
advance only through the v.dse regulation of the in- 
struction of its people. The subjects which should 
be taught were those relating to the art of war, 
music (including pla^dng on the lyre), reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, mathematics, and astronom 3 ^ In 
his Pepublic, Plato argues for com 2 :)ulsory state edu- 
cation. The Poman state made regulations as to 
the instruction to be given to children, and families 
received assistance from teachers who gradually 
formed elementary schools, which were attended by 
both boys and girls, as is evident from the story of 
Virginia by Livy, about 450 B.c, For sevei*al cen- 
turies the subjects of instruction were limited to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but when a taste 
for Greek literature had been formed, the study of 
that language was added. Hadrian not onl}'' founded 
the AtheiuEum in the Capitol, but also a^Dpointed 
grammarians, who were paid by the state. Before 
the end of the second centuiy, institutions modelled 
on that in Pome were founded and maintained in 
every important to'wn in Euroj^e. Poman ciriliza- 
tion organized a system of higher public schools, and 
the results of state iDatinnage appeared in the flourish- 
ing seminaries of Vienne, Lyons, Bordeaux, Cler- 
mont, and other toums. From the fifth to the 
twelfth century the schools of most imj^ortance were 
eccle.siastical, being generall}^ connected with the 
monasteries. Charlemagne made noble efforts to 
reach the low^est of the peo^de by animj^erial S 3 'stem 
of schools, but he was onl}’’ jDartiall}- successful The 
subjects of instruction in the conventual schools 
w^ere the seven liberal arts, Avliich "were divided into 
two courses of study, knowm as the trivium and the 
qiKLclrivium. The former included gTammar (Latin), 
dialectics (logic), and rhetoric; and the latter in- 
cluded music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 

England. — While the Peformation imjiulse in 
Scotland caiHed education to the children of the 
artisan and the peasant, in England it reached no 
louver than the middle classes. Cranmer's compre- 
hensive jdan failed; and tow’ards the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign educational patronage, through 
gi’ants and 2 )rivate bequests, was confined generally" 
to the least necessitous. Not until the beginning of 
last century was the question of public instruction 
discussed, and at that time the standard w-as almost 
incredibly lowx ‘It is not proposed’, said Hr. Bell, 
in claiming support for his model system about 1820, 
‘ that the children of the poor be educated in an ex- 
pensive way, or even taught to wHte or cqDher.’ As 
no government could then venture to legislate on 
this subject, 23ublic instruction w^as promoted by 
societies, chiefly by two — the British and Foreign 
Societ 3 ^, originated in 1805; and the National School 
Society of the Church of England, originated in 1811. 
Not until 1839, when the mmutes of a sj^ecial com- 
mittee of the privy-council w'ere j^ublished, w^as there 
any parliamentary action to lessen the erils of popular 
ignorance, if wn excej^t an annual grant of £20,000 
— first given in 1833 — given for a few years 2 >re- 


viou-sl}' to aid in building schools. In the.se minutes 
of 1839 the jjresent vast educational movements in 
England have their origin; and to the eaii 3 ’’ and 
skilful guidance of Sir Oames Kay Shuttlew^jrth is 
the country indebted for their comprehensiveness 
and efficienc 3 ^ All these agencies are still continued ; 
but a new^ educating power w^as introduced by the 
education act of 1870, the jnimaiy aim of wiiicli w^as 
to secure suitable accommodation to meet the re- 
quirements of the wdiole country. It 23ro\dded that 
w’here denominational or voluntary effort had failed, 
or v.diere there w-as a deficienc 3 * of school accommo- 
dation, school-boards w'ere to be established com- 
gmhorily^ and the 3 ^ might be established voluntarily 
in districts wdiere it might be necessary to enforce 
the attendance of children at schools already jDro- 
vided. Further imjDortant provisions were made by 
the elementary education act of 1876, according to 
wdiich every school district not having a school- 
board must establish a school-attendance committee 
that might make and enforce b3^-laws for com^^ulsory 
attendance. This act rendered it illegal to emqjloy 
any child under ten, or to em 2 jlo 3 ’ a child over ten 
wdio had not obtained a certificate of j^i'oficiency in 
reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic, or of 
jn’evious due attendance at a certified school, unless 
such child, being of the age of ten 3 ^ears or upw’ards, 
was attending school in accordance with the j^ro- 
visions of the factory acts, or of any b 3 '-law of the 
local authority made uirder an 3 ' of the elementary 
education acts .since 1870. Bj’’ an act of 1880 (Mun- 
della’s) every school-board and school - attendance 
committee w^as compelled to make aird enforce by- 
lawLs for comj^ulsory attendance. School age was 
from 5 to 14, but whole or partial exemjDtion might 
be granted after a certain age fixed b 3 ^ the by-law^s 
(but not less than 10 3 ’ears), and after a certain 
stairdard Irad been reached, not louver than the fourth. 

Under the education act of 1876 school-attend- 
ance committees w^ere appointed in all tire boroughs 
not under the jurisdiction of school-boards, and in 
all tho.se unions of wEich an 3 ’- j^ortion was not under 
the jurisdiction of a school-board, besides such com- 
mittees for jDarishes under the jurisdiction of urban 
sanitar 3 ^ authorities. Regarding the j^rovisions for 
school attendance of children emiDlo 3 ^ed in factories, 
see WouKSHOP and Factory Regulation. 

Not tin 1853 did the education department la 3 ^ 
down a set curriculum for schools. This w'as a ver 3 ^ 
modest test to determine whether the scholars had 
been sufficientty w-eU taught to justify the pa 3 nnent 
of a capitation grant. Children between 9 and 11 
3 ^ears of age w^ere expected {a) to read sirnjfie narra- 
tives with intelligence; (5) to w'orlc from dictation 
a sum in simj^le subtraction, multiplication, or 
•division correctly; and (c) to wwite on a slate from 
dictation, wdth correct s23eUing, a simiDle sentence 
twice read to them, first con3ecutivel3’‘, and then b3^ 
one w'ord at a time. Children over 11 3 "ears of age 
w'ere exjDected (a) to read books of general informa- 
tion fluentty; (6) to wmrk from dictation a sum in 
one of the four first compound rules of arithmetic 
correetty; (c) to wwite on paj^er from dictation, in a 
neat hand and with correct spelling, tw^o or three 
simple sentences tv/ice read to them, first consecu- 
tivety, and then b 3 ’ a few* wmrds at a time ; [d) to 
l^oint out the x^arts of sjjeech in the same sentence 
(orally) ; (e) to answer questions in the tables of 
w^eights and measures (oralty) ; and (/) to answer a 
few elementaiy questions in geogTajfiy* (oralty), and 
on other subjects of useful information — the questions 
to be adapted to the course of stud 3 ’' pursued in the 
school. From this, b 3 ’- slow’ and slight degrees the 
curriculum has developed until to-day it is as fol- 
low’s: — English (including reading, recitaticn, writ- 
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ing, compositionj and grammar), arithmetic, drawdiig 
(boys), needlework (girls), object-lessons (on geo- 
ga'apby, history, and common things), singing, and 
physical training — to be taken as a rule in all 
schools; algebra, Euclid, mensuration, mechanics, 
chemistry, physics, physiolog>^ iiygiene, botany, agri- 
culture, horticulture, navigation, Latin, Erench, 
Welsh (in Wales), German, book-keeping, shorthand, 
domestic science — one or more of these to be taken 
w'hen the circumstances of the school, in the opinion 
of the inspector, make it desirable; cookery, laundry- 
work, dairy -work, household management (with 
special grants) for girls, at the option of school 
managers; cottage -gardening, manual instruction 
(with special grants) for boys, at the option of school 
managers; and cookery (^^dth special grants) for bo^^s 
in seaport towns, at the option of school managers. 
Any subject other than these may be taken if a 
graduated scheme fpr teaching it be submitted to, 
and approved by, the inspector. Instruction may be 
given in religious subjects, but no grant is made in 
respect of any such instruction. Children under 6 
years of age were not formally recognized until the 
code of 1862, according to which a capitation grant 
was paid for them, ‘subject to a report by the in- 
spector that’ such children are instructed suitably to 
their age, and in a manner not to interfere with the 
instruction of the older children’. Now’ it is re- 
quired that the course of instruction in infant schools 
and classes should, as a rule, include: suitable in- 
struction in reading, w^riting, and numbers ; simple 
lessons on common things; appropriate and varied 
occupations ; needlew^ork, drawing, singing, and 
physical exercises. The varied occupations include: 
kindergarten games, Froebel’s gifts, bead-w^ork, stick- 
work, paper-work, free w'eaving, clay-modelling, 
brush-work, &c. 

Payment by results based on individual examina- 
tion of the scholars, on lines similar to those in Scot- 
land, obtained till 1896. In this year inspection 
was substituted for examination, except in the case 
of schools which were bordering on inefficiency. A 
stiU further improvement \vas made in 1900, wffien 
what is knowm as the ‘block grant’ was introduced. 
This abolished all separate grants on the class sub- 
jects, specific subjects, music, organization and 
discipline, drawing, and needlewmrk, and substituted 
a comprehensive capitation grant based on the aver- 
age attendance of scholars. The most beneficial 
result of this has been that managers are completely 
free in the choice of the curriculum of a school, sub- 
ject to certain minimum requirements. The only 
subjects on which separate grants are now’ paid are 
cooker}^, laundry, dairy -wmrk, household manage- 
ment, cottage - gardening, and manual instruction, 
and in these the grant is paid on the basis of the 
amount of time given to a subject. 

‘Evening-schools for young persons between the 
ages of 12 and 17 among the respectable and well- 
conducted portion of the labouring classes’ were 
officially recognized in 1851, and w’ere allowed to 
receive grants — for the purchase of books and maps at 
reduced prices, and in aid of the salary of certificated 
teachers employed in them. In 1855 a capitation 
gran t was given for scholars in night-schools. Pupils 
were not allowed to attend both day and evening 
schools. The code of 1862 provided that for ever3'' 
scholar wdio attended an evening school more than 
twenty-four times the sum of 4s. should be paid, 
subject to deductions of one- third of this for each 
case of failure in reading, wnlting, and arithmetic. 
More generous payments w’ere made under the code 
of 1871, but not until 1882 w^as any grant given for 
special, i.e. ‘class or ‘specific’ subjects, and then for 
not more than two, on condition that the elementari- 


subjects were also taken. In 1882 the curriculum 
w’as still further extended, and such pupils as had 
passed Standard V. in a djiy-school w’ere not re- 
quired to take the elementary subjects. An entirely 
new constitution w’as given to such schools under 
the ‘Evening Continuation School Code’ of 1893. 
This substituted inspection for examination; gave 
more generous grants, according to the time given 
to each subject and the general quality of the w’ork 
done; offered a very much more advanced and com- 
prehensive curriculum; and entirely removed the 
maximum -age limit. Evening -schools were thus 
raised to the dignity’’ of a separate s^'Stem, and in 
man^' cases the work done in them was on the same 
level as that done in secondary and technical schools. 
The subjects taught in them included reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic; English, geography’, history, life 
and duties of the citizen; Erench, German, Welsh, 
Latin ; Euclid, algebra, mensuration ; elementary 
ph^^siograph}^, elementary physics and chemistry, 
science of common things, chemistry", mechanics,, 
sound, light and heat, magnetism and electricity, 
human ph^^siolog}’, botanj^, agriculture, horticulture, 
navigation; book-keeping, shorthand; vocal music; 
domestic economy, needlewmrk, cookery, laundry- 
w’ork, dairy - wmrk ; drawing, manual or technical 
instruction; suitable physical exercises, military 
drill; housewIfer}\ 

In 1891 an elementary education act pro\Ided that 
the parents of ever}’ child should have the right to- 
demand free education. The age for half - time 
exemption w’as raised from 10 to 11 in 1893, and 
from 11 to 12 in 1899; w’hilst in 1900 school autho- 
rities w’ere given pow’er to raise the age for total 
exemption from 13 to 14, and magistrates w’ere em- 
pow’ered to inflict a fine of 20s. (previously os.) for 
non-attendance at school. The scope of elementar}’ 
education w’as most wisely extended in 1893 by an 
act w’hich required that deaf children betw’een 7 
and 16 years of age, and blind children betw’een 5 
and 16 years of age, should be educated; and again, 
in 1899, by an act requiring that defective and 
epileptic children betw’een 7 and 16 j’ears of age 
should receive education. Whilst school-boards and 
managers of voluntary schools had for many j’ears- 
established w’hat w’ere called ‘higher grade’ schools, 
in which more advanced instruction was given, it 
w’as not tni 1900 that the board of education for- 
mally recognized such institutions, by its minute 
providing for ‘Higher Elementar}’ Schools’ — with 
a special four years’ course of instruction, and higher 
rates of grants. 

England has never yet had an^Ihing approaching 
a national system of secondary schools. Secondary 
schools have, thus far, only been subsidized b}’ public 
mone}’. The Local Government Act, 1888, and 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, both gave to 
local authorities certain money’s, and the pow’er to- 
raise money by a rate limited to a penny in the 
pound, such moneys to be spent in supplying, or 
helping to supply, technical or manual instruction. 
Much of this mone}’ w’as given to secondary schools 
to enable them to build science laboratories, and to 
supply technical and manual instruction. Schools 
accepting such grants had to accept a conscience 
clause, and allow representation of the local authority 
in their management. A further large sum of money 
w’as given to local authorities by the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, a large part of 
wliich might be used by them to promote technical 
education. A considerable amount of this money 
has been given in grants to institutions giving 
secondary education. 

It has ahvays been possible, to a certain extend 
for some of the pupils in secondary schools to earn 
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grants from the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington; and when, in 1896, grants were given 
to ‘science schools’ (under the Science and Art 
Department) on the basis of attendance and efficient 
work, endowed secondary schools put themselves 
under the South Kensington Code. The first ap- 
proach to something like the beginnings of a national 
system was made administratively by clause 7 in 
the Science and Art Directory, 1897, which says: 

‘ In counties and county boroughs in England which 
possess an organization for the promotion of secon- 
dary education, such organization, if recognized by 
the department, may notify its willingness to be 
responsible to the department for the science and 
art instruction within its area. In such cases grants 
will in general be made to managers of new schools 
and classes, only if they are acting in unison with 
such organization.’ Since 1896 all secondary schools 
earning grants as science schools have been subject 
to inspection by inspectors from South Kensington; 
whilst by the Board of Education Act, 1899, the 
governing body of any secondary school could, on 
application and by i^ayment of a fee, have its school 
inspected and reported on by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Wales has been much more zealous and much 
more fortunate than England in respect to secondary 
schools. It has had a system of such schools since 
1889, established under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889. This act required that a 
‘joint education committee’ should be constituted 
for each county in Wales, and for Monmouthshire. 
Three members of each committee were to be no- 
minated by the county or borough council, and two 
by the lord -president of the privy -council. Any 
assistant charity commissioner was to have the right 
to attend the meetings of these committees, but not 
to vote. The work of a committee was to prepare 
a scheme, or schemes, for the county; to draw up a 
list of education endowments available; and, if they 
thought fit, to recommend the council to levy a rate, 
not exceeding a halfpenny in the pound. Such 
scheme, or schemes, had to be approved by the 
charity commission and the education depart- 
ment in case of dispute. The schools receive a 
grant from the treasury, acc 9 rding to their effi- 
ciency, in proportion to the amount contributed 
by the local rate. Every school must have a con- 
science clause. All schemes are administered by 
governing bodies. In the county boroughs there 
is only one governing body, but in the counties 
there are two — the county governing body and the 
local governing body (for particular districts or 
schools). These governing bodies are composed of 
representatives of the councils, university colleges, 
local government authorities, and elementary schools. 
Women are eligible to act on them, and in some 
cases their election is compulsory. to 1897 the 
schools were inspected by assistant charity com- 
missioners, and examined by persons appointed by 
the governing bodies, but since then a Central Welsh 
Board has been established to take charge of the 
inspection and examination. In 1899 all the powers 
exercised by the charity commissioners were trans- 
ferred to the Board of Education. 

The examinations are taken with the object of 
obtaining the ‘senior certificate’ or the ‘junior 
certificate ’, the former being up to the level of the 
matriculation of the University of Wales, and the 
latter about equal to a pass in the junior local ex- 
amination of Oxford and Cambridge. The curricula 
include : — Scripture, English, history, arithmetic, 
• algebra, geometry, trigonometry, geometrical conics, 
analytical geometry, statics and d 3 mamic 3 , differ- 
ential calculus, Latin, Greek, Welsh, Ex’ench, Ger- 
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man, mechanics, physias, chemistry, botany, physi- 
ology, geography, geology, agriculture, book-keeping, 
shorthand, music, drawing, domestic economy (in- 
cluding hygiene), manual instruction, cookery, 
needlework and cutting-out, practical science. 

The Education Act of 1902, becoming operative in 
March, 1903, abolished school-boards and school com- 
mittees in England and Wales (London excepted). 
The main object of the act was to bring all schools 
— board and voluntary alike — under the same local 
authorities (so far as concerns secular education), 
these authorities under the act being county and 
county borough councils for all purposes, and the 
councils of boroughs ’with more than 10,000, and of 
urban districts with more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
for elementary education. The local education autho- 
rities are required to act through education committees 
largely consisting of nominated members. 

tScotland . — In Scotland the educational views of 
John Knox and his colleagues led the way to a 
national system of education, which, though fore- 
shadowed in the Eirst Book of Discipline (1560), was 
not brought into existence till a considerably later 
period. The liberal and statesman-like proposals of 
the Book of Discipline were partially secured as 
early as 1616 by an act of privy- council, when the 
bishops and heritors were empowered to establish a 
school in every parish, and were fully ratified by 
legislative enactment in 1633. Latterly, in every 
parish there was a school giving not only elementary 
instruction, but often the higher teaching required 
to equip pupils for the university. The parish 
school, the grammar - school, and the university 
have thus long been features of Scotland; but as 
the population crowded into to^vns, existing edu- 
cational agencies failed to meet public wants. As 
thousands grew up untaught, what was needed 
was an extension of agencies similar to those which 
had been already established; but as differences of 
opinion prevented legislation, the system of privy- 
council grants, which was framed for educational 
conditions in England quite different from those of 
Scotland, was gradually taken advantage of, and it 
accomplished much good. It improved existing 
schools, and added many others; it created five nor- 
mal seminaries; it increased the number of qualified 
teachers, and diffused the benefits of inspection; but 
it weakened the special connection of the elementary 
schools with the universities. Various attempts were 
made to preserve and extend this connection by a 
national system, but unsuccessful!}^, until 1872, when 
the education act now in operation was passed. This 
act provides that a school-board shall be elected in 
every parish and burgh, and that every school-board 
shall adopt the means prescribed, so that efficient 
and suitable education shall be provided for every 
child of school age ^vithin its district; and that every 
child shall attend school from five to thirteen years 
of age, unless when a certificate of satisfactory at- 
tainments has been granted by an inspector. Eor 
these ends power has been given to every school- 
board to borrow money to build schools, to impose 
an annual rate to repay the loan and maintain the 
schools, and to compel the attendance of neglected 
children. While a uniform system of local manage- 
ment has been introduced for all rate - supported 
schools, the act provides for the maintenance of 
separate or denominational schools ^ under certain 
restrictions. The management of the whole system 
was vested in ‘the Scotch education department’, 
or ‘ a committee of the privy-council on education in 
Scotland ’ ; but a tempox'ary board of education was 
appointed to assist in organizing school districts and 
in arranging details, and continued to act for some 
years. By the Secretary for Scotland Act, passed 
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in 1885, tlie Scotch education department was re- 
constituted and put under the new Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

The difficulty regarding religious instruction has 
hardly been felt. The pi*eamble states that it has 
been the custom in the public schools of Scotland to 
give religious instruction to children whose parents 
did not object, and that ‘it is expedient that man- 
agers of schools shall be at liberty to continue the 
said custom’, and almost without exception the 
school-boards have resolved that the religious in- 
struction shall be based, as hitherto, on the Bible 
and Shorter Catechism, subject to the conscience 
clause. In 1878 an act was passed to amend the 
law in regard to elementary education, by fixing 
the age at which a child of school age may enter 
employment, the number of hours he may be em- 
ployed, &c. Even casual employment in the streets 
was not allowed under this act alter 7 p.m. in winter 
or 9 p.m. in summer, unless a child was between 
10 and 11 years of age, and had obtained a labour 
certificate or a permit for occasional employment 
from a school-board. In 1889 a sum of money was 
handed over from the treasury to the Scotch educa- 
tion department, by whom it was applied to secure 
the remission of all school fees for children in stan- 
dards 1 to 3, and the partial remission of fees in 
standards 4 and 5. Entire relief from fees was given 
to standards 4 and 5 in 1890; all children, irre- 
spective of standard, were freed in 1891; and all be- 
tween 3 and 15 years of age in 1893. 

The mistaken and mischievous principle of pay- 
ment by results, i.e. so much money-grant for each 
pass in reading, writing, and arithmetic, which was 
introduced by Jtir. Bobert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke) in 1861, continued practically unmodi- 
fied till 1886, when standards 1 and 2 were 
relieved from individual examination and received 
graduated grants. In 1890 individual examination 
as the basis for grants was abolished, and a ‘ merit ’ 
grant substituted, i.e. payments were made accord- 
ing to whether the inspector reported the work of 
the school as a whole as being fair, good, or excel- 
lent, after examining the children individually. 
Individual examination was entirely abolished in 
1897, and grants were paid according to the average 
attendance, the general merit of the school work in 
elementary subjects, and for certain separate sub- 
jects, viz. vocal music, needlework, class subjects, 
and specific subjects. 

The curriculum, up to 1899, was about the same 
as that in the English schools, but an additional 
stimulus to good work was introduced in 1892 in 
the form of a merit certificate. This was given to 
any scholar over 13 years of age (now over 12) who 
showed thorough proficiency in the three elementary 
subjects, in two class subjects, and in all the three 
stages of a specific subject. In 1899 a complete and 
comprehensive change was made both in organiza- 
tion and curriculum. Schools were to be organized 
in (a) advanced departments, in which only those 
who have obtained a merit certificate may be 
scholars; (5) senior division, (c) junior division, 
and {d) infant division, for those who have not 
obtained a merit certificate. The aim of the cur- 
riculum, in all schools other than the advanced 
departments, is to be ‘ the attainment of the merit- 
certificate stage by easy gradations’. To this end 
jdl divisions must take: physical exercises, needle- 
work (girls), singing, drawing, learning of poetry, 
reading, -writing, and arithmetic. The junior divi- 
.rion must also take: nature-knowledge, practice in 
speaking EngHsh, and first notions of geography; 
and the senior division: nature-knowledge, English 
composition and grammar, geography, and history. 


In the advanced departments must be taken : Eng- 
lish, history, geography, arithmetic, drawing (as a 
rule), and such instruction in languages, mathe- 
matics, and science — ‘by teachers properlyqualified in 
each subject’ — as the education department, ‘having 
regard to the circumstances of the school, shall 
deteianine’. Grants are also made for attendances 
at approved courses in experimental science, manual 
instruction, cookery, laundry, dair3dng, dressmaking, 
and household economy. Bower was given to local 
authorities to establish ‘higher-grade schools or 
departments’. Eor such schools a course of instruc- 
tion, extending over at least three years, must be 
approved by the education department. Subjects 
to be taught include: history, English literature, 
mathematics (geometry and mensuration — theo- 
retical and practical — and higher arithmetic and 
algebra), drawing, experimental science, modern 
languages; needlework and dressmaking, cookery 
(girls) ; wood-work, ironwork, clay-modelling (boys); 
book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, laundry- work, 
housewifery, dairying, gardening, &c. The educa- 
tion given may be either predominantly scientific 
and technical (higher-grade science schools), or pre- 
dominantly commercial (higher-gi’ade commercial 
schools) ; or there may be given a course specially 
suited to girls or to special classes of pupils. In all 
higher-grade schools English, history, geography, 
higher arithmetic, and drawing must be taught, 
and the instruction therein must follow certain 
prescribed lines. Pupils in higher-grade science 
schools must take, in addition, mathematics, ex- 
perimental science, and, as a rule, some form of 
manual work ; whilst pupils in a higher-grade com- 
mercial school must take, as a rule, one or more 
modern languages, book-keeping, shorthand, and 
Imowledge of commercial products. All higher-grade 
schools must have a special staff of duly-qualified 
teachers and suitable premises. Capitation grants, 
increiising -with each additional year of study, are 
given, according to the number of hours attended 
in a course. School-boards have power under the 
Technical Schools (Scotland) Act of 1887 to estab- 
lish technical schools or departments, either as day 
or evening schools. In 1901 the ‘evening continua- 
tion schools’ were supplanted by the ‘continuation 
classes’, which may be held during any part of the- 
day, morning or evening, and are open, without 
any restriction as to age, to any pupils who are free 
from the obligation to attend school in terms of the 
education acts. These classes are organized as 
follows: — Division I., preparatory classes for the 
completion of general elementary education, in 
which the subjects of instruction are English 
(reading, spelling, and composition), arithmetic, 
drawing, and one or more of the following: history, 
geography, and nature -knowledge. Division II., 
specialized instruction (elementary) in such subjects 
as may be of use to pupils who are engaged in or 
preparing for any particular trade, occupation, or 
profession. Before a pupil can attend such classes 
he must, as a rule, (a.) have obtained a merit certi- 
• ficate; (5) have attended in a previous session at 
least thirty meetings of a class conducted under 
Division I., and obtained a certificate from the 
manager of such class of satisfactory conduct and 
diligence ; or (c) be in attendance during the same 
session at a class in Division I. The subjects in 
this division consist of groups under the heads; 
English subjects, languages, commercial subjects, 
art, mathematics, science, applied mathematics and 
science, and hand-work. Division III., specialized 
instruction (advanced), which ma}^ be regarded as a 
development of the subjects of Division II. ; must 
extend over several years (at least three, as a rule) ; 
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■and be arranged with a view to fitting students for 
the intelligent practice of some particular industry 
or occupation. The conditions for admission to the 
first year of any course in Division III. are the same 
as those for the corresponding classes in Diidsion II. 
Division IV., auxiliaiy classes, which comprehend 
■classes for instruction in physical exercises, military 
drill, music, or any other subject approved by the 
education department. Grants given to such classes 
are not to total more than three-fourths of the expen- 
diture actually incuiTed by managers for the main- 
tenance of the classes. Managers may, subject to 
the approval of the education department, provide 
junior scholarships to students in Divisions I. and II., 
and senior scholarships to students in Division III. 

Am act to make provision for the building of 
schools for blind and deaf-mute children was passed 
in 1890. Parents had been declared to be respon- 
sible for the education of their children in the 1872 
act ; and since the 1892 code grants have been paid 
for the teacliing of blind and deaf-mute scholars in 
mny school or institution approved by the education 
department. 

The act of 1872 took the management of secondary 
schools from town -councils, wduch had previously 
had charge of the burgh schools, and gave it to the 
school-boards. j[Srot until empowered by the act of 
1878, however, were the school-boards allo'wed to 
•spend any moneys from the school funds. Still 
further funds and powers were given by the Tech- 
nical Education Act, 1887; the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890,* the Education 
Act, and Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 
1892. The act of 1892 specially set apart a sum of 
money for providing inspection and examination for 
secondary schools, and for providing secondary edu- 
cation in urban and rural districts in Scotland. To 
carry out the latter, secondaiy-education, committees 
were established for each county, and for the burghs 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Leith, and for Govan parish. These committees 
are elected for three years, and consist of an equal 
number of representatives of the county and school- 
boards, with the addition of one of H.M. inspectors, 
nominated by the education department, repre- 
sentatives of specified local endowments, and — 
where any money was provided by the local autho- 
rity under the 1890 and 1892 acts — ^inpresentatives, 
not exceeding one-third of the \vhole committee, of 
the local authority. The proceedings of these com- 
mittees were to be regulated by minutes laid down 
by the committee of council on education for Scot- 
land, and approved by parliament. Each brngh or 
county receives a proportionate amount of the total 
grant available, and each committee has to draw’' up 
a scheme for its administration and submit it for 
the. approval of the education department. The 
education department lays down the principle 
that nhe primary object of the funds is the pro- 
motion of higher education — which may, "with sufii- 
cient exactness, be defined to be systematic education 
beyond the stage of the merit certificate’, and says 
that provision for the purpose may be made in twn 
forms: (i.) by grants to suitable schools, and (ii.) by 
bursaries and free scholarships to individual pupils. 
The grants to the schools ‘should be determined 
solely by consideration of the needs of the school’, 
and not upon the basis of ‘ individual successes in the 
leaving-certificate examination’. In August, 1901, 
there were 93 schools W'orking under this scheme, of 
which 32 were higher-class public schools under the 
management of school-boards, 25 were endowed 
schools, and 36 were private schools. The number 
of pupils on the rolls of public and endowed schools 
was 18,215. 


The curriculum of the schools is mainly deter- 
mined by the syllabus for the leaving- certificate 
examination, which is held in June of each year. 
The following subjects are included in the exami- 
nation: — English (including questions on modern 
history, literature, and geography), Latin, Greek, 
Erench, German, Spanish, mathematics (including 
arithmetic), and book-keejDing, with commerciM 
arithmetic. Certificates of three grades — lower, 
liigher, and honours — are given in each of these 
subjects except book-keeping and commercial arith- 
metic and Spanish, for -which only one grade of 
certificate is given. Mathematics includes algebra, 
trigonometry, logarithms, analytical geometry, dy- 
namics, and geometrical conics. 

Ireland . — The educational sj^stem in Ireland is 
simpler in its details than that of England, but 
historically the experiments in both countxaes have 
nearly the same limits. Although in 1812 the 
commissionei’s of education recommended the in- 
troduction of a system ‘from which should be 
banished even the suspicion of proselytisra, and- 
which, admitting the children of all religious per- 
suasions, should not interfere with the peculiar 
religious tenets of any ’, and intrusted the fulfilling 
of then’ recommendation to the Kildare Place So- 
ciety, it was not until 1831 that the system now in 
operation w^as instituted. Strong opposition had 
been raised to reading even the Douay version of 
the Scriptures in the schools undey the Kildare 
Place Society, and after various proposals had been 
rejected it was resolved to adopt a national system, 
which should afford a combined literary and a separ- 
ate religious education. Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants w’-ere expected to constitute local committees 
for the joint-management of the schools, and the 
clergy of different communions to give religious in- 
struction at sepainte hours, and the trained school- 
master was intended to harmonize the dissimilar 
elements of conflicting factions. The theory was 
plausible, and British statesmen lauded the experi- 
ment ; it has been fully tested, and in its original 
aim it has signally failed. Continued concessions 
have changed its character, and the results of more 
than forty years’ discussion and toil appear in the 
last annual report. From a concession made in 
1839, a new character wns given to the wdxole sys- 
tem; the concession wns, that schools to the building 
of wEich no government grant had been contributed 
should be under the sole control of the patron, who 
had the right to decide w'hether any, and, if an}% 
what religious instruction slxould be given. These 
schools are descilbed as non-vested schools; the rule 
regarding them is: ‘For schools not vested, and 
which receive no other aid than salary and books, 
it is for the patrons to say whether any, and, if any, 
what religious instx-uction. shall be given in the 
school-room; but if they do not permit it to be 
given in the school -mom, the children whose parents 
or guardians may so desire must be allowed to ab- 
sent themselves from the school at reasonable times 
for the pux'pose of receiving such religious instruction 
dseioliere ’. In the vested schools, that is, schools 
to which the commissionei’s have given grants for 
building, ‘ such pastoi's or other pex’sons as shall be 
approved of by the parents or guai'dians of the chil- 
di’en shall have access to them in the school-room ’ 
for ‘ religious instruction at suitable times ’. There 
are thus two classes of national schools in Ireland ; 
the non-vested, in which the pati’on has absolute 
control regarding religious teaching, and to which 
the Roman Catholic patron does not admit a Pro- 
testant clei’gyman to give religious insti’uction, nor 
the Protestant patron a Roman Catholic priest; 
and the vested, to wliich at suitable times the Pro- 
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testant and che Homan Catholic can claim admis- 
sion. In 1892 an act was passed which enforced 
compulsory attendance at schools in boroughs and 
townships, provided for partial or entire abolition of 
school fees, and set apart a grant of £210,000 per 
annum (in place of the abolished school fees) to in- 
cre<ase the salaries of teachers. The local managers 
of schools are appointed by the patron (giver of the 
site) or trustees, subject to the approval of the com- 
missioners. These managers have to be responsible 
for the good government of the school and are 
under obligation to \dsit the schools frequently, and 
tn .see that the regulations of the national board are 
carried out properly. They appoint head and assist- 
ant teachers and workmistresses, but the commis- 
sioners appoint the monitors from among the best 
pupils, on the recommendation of the district in- 
spectors. The managers may dismi.S3 an}' teacher, 
as also may the commissioners, or fine, reprimand, 
or otherwise punish them. There are eighty- nine 
‘ model schools v.'hich belong to the board, and are 
direct!}’’ managed by and under the control of rhe 
commissioners. Pupil-teachers are recognized only 
in model schools. A monitor must be betv.'een 12 
and 16 years of age, and a pupil-teacher at least 16, 
when appointed. The term of serrice for monitors 
is live years, and for pupil-teachers two years. Even- 
ing-schools are conducted in connection with day- 
schools ; they must be open for three evenings each 
week and for two hours each evening, and are not 
examined for certain grants unless they have been 
at w'ork for six continuous months. Some schools 
have farms attached to them, on which instruction 
is given in the theory and practice of agriculture, 
gardening, &:c.; other schools have gardens, and 
the pupils receive instruction in cottage-gardening, 
poultry management, bee-keeping, &:c. In all na- 
tional schools, except such as are in large to^\'n.s, 
boys of the fourth and higher classes must be taught 
the theory of agriculture. At Glasnevin in Dublin 
county, and at a place near Cork, are two institu- 
tions belonging to and entirely managed by the 
commissioners, at which agriculture and the cog- 
nate sciences — dairying, horticulture, agricultural 
chemistry, milk analysis, creamery management, 
&c. — are taught, and teachers are trained for 
‘ .‘?chool farms ’ and ‘ school gardens k All books, 
maps, easels, and other school supplies are, in the 
first instance, provided free to all national schools 
by the commissioners, and subsequent supplies are 
generally charged at cost prices. There are five 
training colleges for teachers, four of which are 
denominational, and one is undenominational and 
entirely under the control of the commissioners. 
The coui’se is either one year for teachers who are 
already classed and in charge of schools, or two 
years for others. There is a pension scheme for 
teachers, to which they contribute. School inspec- 
tors are appointed after competitive examinations 
conducted by the civil-serrice commi.ssioners ; in- 
spectors’ assistants being, as a rule, selected from 
national teachers of the first class. The following 
subjects are compulsory in all schools: — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and geo- 
graphy, together with agriculture in rural schools 
for boys, and needlework for girls. Besides these, 
drawing and vocal music are taught, and the follow- 
ing extra subjects:— classics, French, Greek, German, 
instrumental music, physical science, chemistry, hy- 
giene, geometry, algebra, agriculture, dressmaking, 
and other industrial branches. In 1878 an Irish 
intermediate education act w'as passed, which estab- 
lished an examination board, vdth results fees. The 
pupils of all schools, confes-sional and other, includ- 
ing the schools of the ‘Christian Brothers’, are 


admitted to the examinations held by this board, 
and share in the fees paid according to the succes-s 
of the candidates. A local taxation (cu.stoms and 
excise) act, pas--ed in 1890, secures a considerable 
grant for the intermediate education board, and 
this Is largely used for increasing the results fees. 
The examinations are open to pupils over 13 and 
under 19 years of age. On aU the students who 
enter, a capitation fee is paid if ten per cent of them 
pass. If over eighty per cent pass, a maximum grant 
is paid, and from tin's down to ten per cent there 
is a sliding-scale. The average fee for 1900 was 
£10, 9s. lid, per student v.*ho passed. Exhibitions 
var}dng in amount, but not more than £20 in the 
junior, and £30 in the middle, and £.50 in the senior 
grade, tenable for one year only, are awarded, and 
paid to the managers of the school chosen by the 
student and his parents for his further education. 
The subjects for the examinations include Greek. 
Latin, French, Celtic, English, German, Spanish,. 
Italian, domestic economy, plane trigonometry, 
algebra and arithmetic, Euclid, book-keeping, na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, botany, dravring, music, 
and shorthand. 

The money origdnally devoted to intermediate 
education, under the act of 1878, was the annual 
interest derived from the sum of £1,000,000 paid 
from the funds of the disestablished Irish Church,, 
and administered by the unpaid board of commis- 
sioners of intermediate education. The money de- 
rived from customs and excise (1890 act) was used 
to establish examinations in commercial courses for 
the middle and junior grades, and a preparatoiy 
grade for students between 12 and 14 years of age. 
These examinations include the subjects of book- 
keeping, commercial histor}' and geography, foreign 
weights and currencies, and commercial terms in 
foreign languages. ISo school can receive grants 
unless it is subject to a prescribed ‘ conscience- 
clause ’. There is no inspection of the schools on 
behalf of the board of commissioners, and the m- 
eritable outcome is an extreme condition of grant- 
earning competition amongst the schools. 

France . — Although the Reformation .spirit failed 
to influence France as it influenced Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and Britain, it stimulated the 
desire to advance; and consequently, in the meet- 
ings of the states-general, held at Orleans and at 
Blois in 1560, 1576, and 1588, the want of elemen- 
tary schools was anxiously considered : the attention 
of the king was directed to it, and the nobles went 
so far as to demand that ‘parents who neglected to 
send their children to school should be subjected to 
compulsion and fine ’. No progress, however, was- 
made for the next handred years, and the higher 
classes continued to be indebted to the church 
for educational benefits. The instruction of the- 
people began at first to be promoted by socie- 
ties, conspicuous among which was that of the 
‘Brethren of the Christian Schools’, originated in 
1679, and haring under their care, in 1785, about 
30,000 children of the poor and working-classes, 
and in less than a century later, in 1848, ujiwards 
of 1,354,000; but their labours benefited the tovms 
only, because one of their rules, forbidding them to 
serve in parties of less than three, rendered their 
conducting schools in rural districts impracticable, 
owing to vrant of funds. Excellent laws were passed 
from time to time, but in the unsettled state of 
the country they could not be enforced. National 
schemes continued to oscillate between extravagance 
and parsimony, until Napoleon I. at the beginning 
of last century began a vast educational entei’prise, 
by wliich he hoped to found ‘ a nev.^ society ’, free 
alike from the injustice of feudalism and the con- 
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fusion of anarchy; but he had time and opportunity 
to deal only with the higher departments of learn- 
ing. Not until thirty years later was any thorough 
legislation attempted. The difficulties to be over- 
-come were extraordinary. As late as 1834 it ap- 
pears from carefully-prepared reports that of 20,000 
communes provided with schools, scarcely ‘ one-half 
had schools of their own; in the other half the school 
was held in a barn, in a cellar, in a stable, in the 
■church porch, in the open-air, in a room which served 
at the same time as the dwelling-place of the school- 
master and his family, where his meals were cooked 
and his children were born. Where school f>remises 
existed, they were often no better than their less-pre- 
tentious substitutes ; they were often hovels, dilapi- 
•dated, windowless, fireless, reeking with damp &c. 
With these discouraging conditions M. Guizot, as- 
sisted by M. Cousin, had resolutely grappled, and to 
remove or remedy them had introduced a comprehen- 
sive measure which became law in 1833, and consti- 
tutes the foundation of the present system of primary 
education in France. This law made obligatory on 
the communes what was i)reviously optional, and 
gave to France a really national system. The ob- 
stacles which had hitherto baffled statesmen were 
overcome by this law associating in the work of 
national education the commune, the department, 
and the state — a combination very much the same 
as if in Britain the parish, the county, and the 
government were conjointly responsible for the edu- 
cation of the people. Although various modifications 
have been made in M. Guizot's law, its fundamental 
principles have been preserved. In each department 
there is an educational council, consisting of the 
prefet as president, the inspector of higher education 
as vice-president, four general councillors, elected by 
their colleagues, the director of the normal school 
for males, and the directress of the normal school 
for females, two male and two female teachers 
•elected by the teachers of the department, and two 
insjDectors of primary schools nominated by the min- 
ister of education. ' The departmental council has 
;^eat power. By an act passed in 1881 primary 
instruction became gratuitous in France, and by 
•another passed in 1882 attendance at school is now 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 6 
and 13 years complete. Such education may be given 
in a public or private school, by tutors or by the 
parents, but in all cases the children have to under- 
go public examination, and if the pupils privately 
■educated do not pass the required test, the parents 
must send the child to a public school forthwith. 
The communal school-boards are intrusted with 
■ample powers for enforcing attendance, the punish- 
ment of defaulting parents, the granting of dispen- 
sations to children, the. examination of children 
privately taught, and the disposal of the school 
’funds. The law of 1882 also abolished religious 
instruction in the schools, and by another law, 
passed in 1886, all teachers in 'the public schools 
must belong to the laity. Boys' schools are taught 
by males, girls’ and mixed schools by females. Every 
commune as a rule must provide one primary school, 
though in exceptional cases more than one may com- 
bine to support a school. The subjects of instruction 
■are: reading and writing ; the French language and 
the elements of literature; geography, especially 
‘that of France; the more common notions pertain- 
ing to law and political economy; the elements of 
the natural, physical, and mathematical sciences, 
and their application to agi’iculture, hygiene, and 
the industrial arts; manual training, and the use 
of implements belonging to the chief trades; in- 
struction in morality and civic duties; the elements 
of drawdng and music; and gymnastics. In 1886 


an act was passed for the complete and thorough or- 
ganization and regulation of ‘higher primary schools’ 
and their courses. These higher primary schools pro- 
vide for a more specialized form of elementary edu- 
cation, and constitute the finishing school for those 
who cannot go to the secondary schools. The course 
is for three or four years, and is intended to be (1) 
a continuation and completion of the studies begun 
in the elementary schools ; (2) a practical introduc- 
tion to such literary, scientific, and general studies 
as bear directly on the various occupations of life; 
(3) a general training in hand-and-eye work, which 
will develop dexterity and taste in manual work, 
and form an introduction to any manual industry ; 
or (4) instead of (2) and (3) when desii-ed, a definite 
technical training in some one of the local industries, 
corresponding, as far as possible, to a regular prac- 
tical apprenticeship. The schools are day-schools, 
and in many cases boarding-schools. No child is 
admitted to such schools unless he or she has ob- 
tained the ‘ certificate of primary instruction and 
has passed a year in the highest standards of the 
elementary schools. This certificate is awarded for 
success in a uniform annual public examination 
upon the subjects taught in the elementary school, 
open to all children 11 years of age. No fees for 
instruction in these schools can be charged. The 
funds are provided partly by the local authorities 
and partly by the central educational department. 
There is an extensive and general system of scholar- 
ships provided by the state; and often supplemented 
by the department and commune. These are awarded, 
according to the results of a strict competitive ex- 
amination, to those who would otherwise be unable 
to go to the higher primary schools. If held at a 
boarding-school the scholarships are proportionately 
increased. More than 14 per cent of all the boj'S 
who obtain their primary certificates pass on to the 
higher primary schools, and the number is steadily 
increasing. A considerable proportion of the girls 
also pass from the lower to the higher schools. All 
such schools, except in Paris, are open not only to 
the children in the town or commune which estab- 
lishes them, but to the surrounding district ; hence 
the necessity for many of them to be boarding- 
schools. The fees for boarding-houses range from 
£16 to £30 per annum, the majority being about 
£25. The subjects taught are grouped under four 
sections: general, industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural. The first year's course is the same for all 
pupils, no specialization being allowed till the second 
year. Six subjects are regarded as the basis of all 
instruction, and are therefore taught in all sections, 
viz.: morals, handwriting, history, civics, gj^mnastics, 
and singing. These are taught one hour a week 
each, to all boys and girls throughout the school. 
The industrial section has more mathematics, tech- 
nical drawing, and manual work (six hours a week) 
than the other sections. The commercial section 
has more book-keeping (three hours a week) and 
modern languages (four hours a week). Manual 
work receives two hours a week, and an additional 
hour is given to commercial geography. The agricul- 
tural section has no modern languages and very little 
drawing, but specializes in the natural sciences and 
manual occupations which bear upon soil culture. 
Every school must have a workshop, and every 
pupil takes a course in both wood and iron. Trav- 
elling scholarships are given to those intending to 
follow a commercial or industrial course, which 
enable students to reside for a time in other coun- 
tries, and take courses at commercial or other schools. 
The curriculum of these schools includes : a resume 
of the work done in the primary school (the subjects 
being dealt mth more deeply); applied arithmetic; 
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the elements of practical algebriacal and geometri- 
cal work; the rules of ordinary accounts and book- 
keeping; elementary’- natural and iDhysical science 
as applied to agriculture, manufactmc, and hygiene; 
geometrical, model, and ornamental drawing; the 
elements of common law’- and political economy; 
elementary French history and literature ; the prin- 
cipal epochs of general liistory, more especially those 
of modern times ; industrial and commercial histoi-y ; 
modern languages ; working in wood and metal, for 
boys ; needlew’-ork, cutting-out, and dressmaking for 
girls; and any other subject which accords with 
the distinctive aim of such schools, and does not 
trespass on the distinctive w’ork of the secondary 
schools. 

Germany . — Since the Keformation Germany has 
been distinguished by enlightened zeal in promot- 
ing public instruction. What iCnox aimed at in 
Scotland, Luther originated in Germany. Both 
reformers held Christian education to be nationally 
indispensable, and endeavoured thinugh common 
schools to increase tlie power and the happiness 
of their country. In his stirring address to the I 
councilmen of all the towns of Germany, calling on 
them to establish Christian schools, Luther enun- 
ciated principles, some of which have only of late 
begun to be appreciated in Britain and the United . 
States. He insisted on the maintenance, not only 
of schools, but of school libraries, and suggested 
that half-time system of which much has of late 
years been heard. The boldness, breadth, and 
minuteness of his educational opinions prej^ared 
Prussia and other states for the form wdiich legisla- 
tion subsequently assumed. Parental responsibility 
and national obligation were so constantly incul- 
cated by Luther and other reformers, that eccle- 
siastical authority, ultimately sustained by public 
opinion, easily established a gently- compulsory edu- 
cation. . By the processes w’hich w^ere conducted 
the population was early ripened for that stringent 
-legislation which has made Germany conspicuous 
among European nations. The interest in public 
instruction never flagged, and when in 1701 mon- 
archy was established in Prussia, the government 
w’as sustained in vigorously promoting the spread 
of schools, and in 1794 the obligation of parents to 
send their children to school became a fundamental 
law^ of the land. Although the early part of last 
century saw Germany overrun with French soldiers 
and national extinction imminent, no sooner was 
this danger averted than educational enthusiasm 
revived; various regulations and methods w^hich 
had been diffused through the country in a frag- 
mentary w’ay w’ere in 1819 harmonized by the w’ell- 
Imown statesman Von Altenstein, and formed part 
of what is confessedly in many respects the com- 
pletest system of national education yet instituted. 
Several changes and modifications have been adopted 
since 1819, but they have been in harmony with 
Von Altenstein’s outline, not in opposition to it. 
Wliile there are some diversities in the law^s and 
details of administration in the different states now 
unified in the German Empire, the general prin- 
ciples and arrangements are common to all. 

Parents are compelled to send their children to 
school from 6 or 7 to 14 or 15 years of age. Every 
commune or parish [Gem'cinde), how’ever small, must 
support, at its own cost, a primary school, for which 
the minimum range of instruction is defined. Every 
town must institute and maintain one or more 
‘burgher’ schools {Burgcrschulen), wliich supply a 
higher education; and above these are the gymna- 
siums, the pro -gymnasiums, the ‘real’ schools {Real- 
schiden' see Beal-sghools), upper-burgher schools, 
and, crowning all, the universities. While every 


German university is a state establishment, and 
belongs exclusively to the state — while the secondary 
schools belong to the province, and the primary 
schools to the dej^artment and the commune — they 
all, in reality, constitute an organic whole influenced 
by one spirit, and kept constantly in healthful action. 
The minister of public instruction, the royal com- 
mission, the iDi’Ovincial consistory, and the school- 
board regulates the whole system from the univer- 
sities to the lowest primary school. The minimum 
of instruction required in elementary schools w^as- 
changed in 1854. It embraced: (1) religious in- 
struction, morality based on the positive truths of 
Chi'istianity; (2) the German language, and in the 
provinces the vernacular tongue in addition to the 
German; (3) the elements of geometry, and the 
general principles of drawing; (4) calculation and 
applied arithmetic; (5) the elements of iDliysics, 
geograiDhy, general history, and the liistory of Ger- 
many; (6) singing; (7) w’riting; and (8) gymnastic 
exercises. To secure efficiency in teaching these 
branches the students in normal seminaries were 
carefully instructed; but it having been found that 
in their owm schools they generally attempted more 
than the syllabus strictly required, new regulations 
have been enforced since 1854. In the higher in- 
stitutions the com’se of instruction is varied, there 
is almost unfailing animation, and the period of 
attendance is so long that 19 is the average of 
leaving many of the Bealschulen. The normal 
seminaries, which are established in every depart- 
ment, and supported partly by the state treasury 
and partly by the departmental school exchequers, 
give a three years’ course of training. Secondary 
schools ai’e classified as follows; — Classical schools : 
(1) Gymnasium (nine years’ course) ; (2) Progym- 
nasium (six years’ com'se). Modern schools, in 
which Latin is taught: (1) Bealgymnasium (nine 
years’ course); (2) Bealprogymnasium (sis: years’" 
course). Modern schools, in wliich Latin is not 
taught: Oberrealschule (nine years’ course); (2} 
Bealschule (six years’ course). The Gymnasia (clas- 
sical schools) curriculum includes: religion, Ger- 
man and historical narration, Latin, Greek, French, 
history and geogra 2 ihy, arithmetic and algebra, 
natural history, physics, elements of chemistry and 
mineralogy, writing and drawing. In the modern- 
schools the subjects taught are: religion, mother- 
tongue, French, English, history and geography, 
mathematics, natural history, natural science, writ- 
ing, and freehand drawing. These schools are 
greatly encouraged by the government, and are 
very jicpular among the middle classes. The pass- 
ing of the examinations at the end of the respective 
courses confers certain privileges vidth respect to 
admission into institutions of higher education, the 
different departments of the civil service, and vari- 
ous callings and professions. In Saxony a law was 
passed in 1873 ordaining that ‘all boys leaving the 
elementary school are hereby required to attend a 
continuation school for three years, unless their 
further instruction is jnovided for by some other 
apj^roved means’. As the boys leave the elemen- 
taiy schools on comjfleting their fourteenth year, 
this means that they are under com23ulsory educa- 
tion till their eighteenth year. These continuation 
schools may be held either on week-days or Sun- 
days. Not less than two hours per week must be 
given to the work. The subjects taught are: Gennan, 
arithmetic, history and geography, science, geometry, 
mensuration, and drawing; the first two being ob- 
ligatoiy. In some cases religion (not dogmatic) and 
French are taught. The chief aim in the teaching 
is to make all the work in a subject directly relate 
to the different occupations of the students. In 
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1891 an imperial law on the regulation of indus- 
try was passed, which contained this clause: ‘The 
masters in any branch of industry are bound hereby, 
in the case of their workers under the age of 18 
who attend an institution, recognized by the author- 
ities of their district or their state as a continuation 
school, to allow them the time fixed as necessary for 
such institution by the authorities The purpose 
of the schools is threefold: to extend general cul- 
ture; to train intelligence and impart greater know- 
ledge, especially in relation to industrial and com- 
mercial life; and to form good citizens. 

Sioitzerland . — This country early recognized the 
national importance of a sound and general edu- 
cation. In the year 1603 the government of the 
canton of Aargau recommended that every com- 
mune should set up a public primary school, and 
soon after, this was made a compulsory duty. The 
school was to be open for twelve consecutive weeks 
at least, after the end of harvest-time, and every 
child was bound to attend for three consecutive 
years. The canton of Bern, in 1675, ordered schools 
to be established in, and by, every parish, the funds 
■ for their support to be locally jDrovided, and attend- 
ance to be compulsory. By 1798 no less than 500 
such schools had been established in the canton for 
a population of 217,165. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the necessity of a good and 
generous system of primary education as the basis 
for the best national and local life was recognized 
throughout the country, and most sj^stematic and 
successful efforts have been continuously made to 
secure and maintain it. The supreme educational 
authority is the canton, in each case, and the local 
authority is the commune. The former makes 
certain grants towards the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, school buildings, and school materials. The 
amount of grant varies in the different cantons, and 
according to the necessitous condition of the com- 
mune. The average proportion, throughout the 
country, of the whole cost contributed by the can- 
tons is about 31 per cent, leaving 69 per cent to be 
provided by the communes. The total average cost 
per pupil per year is slightly over £2 in j^rimary 
schools. The schools are graded as follows: pri- 
mary, higher primary, and higher. AU these grades 
are found in each canton. The primary schools are 
managed by a school-board of five members ap- 
pointed by the communal council for four years 
(teachers and their near relatives being ineligible to 
serve on these boards). In the canton of Bern the 
higher primary or district scliools are constituted 
by the combination of several communes, and each 
is managed by a commission consisting of at least 
five members chosen partly by the various com- 
munal councils concerned, and partly by the can- 
tonal education department, which also nominates 
the j^resident of the commission. The higher schools 
are generally cantonal schools, and each is man- 
aged by a commission of from five to eight members 
appointed whoUy by the cantonal education depart- 
ment. The amount of money to be spent is always 
determined by the canton for each school. Univer- 
sities, gymnasiums, real-gymnasiums, higher com- 
mercial schools, higher real-schools, general higher 
schools, and technical colleges are cantonal institu- 
tions aided by the federation or Bund. Commercial 
and technical schools are usually maintained by the 
locality (generally a town) in which they are situ- 
ated ; but these also receive some federal support. 
The federal gi’ant is generally a lump sum paid to 
the individual local authorities from the department 
of industry and commerce, and allotted by the can- 
tonal authorities. Such grants give the right of 
inspection, and some conti’oi over the curricula and 


conditions of admission, in each school, to the can- 
tonal authorities. The money for all public pur- 
poses is obtained by direct taxation, so that every 
individual citizen knows and feels his personal sacri- 
fice for education. There are continuation schools 
for adults, which are largely used by men in pre- 
paration for the recruits examination. ' All grades 
of schools are most carefully and completely organ- 
ized and co-ordinated, and no public money is given 
for any educational institution until the highest 
educational opinion (expressed through the central 
authority) has shown in what way, and to what 
extent, the different grades and institutions are to 
be aided, maintained, and organically connected 
mth each other. According to the state law of 
Bern, ‘No one may devote himself to giving private 
instruction, or establish a private school, without 
the authorization of the director of education, -which 
will only be granted with the concurrence of the 
school inspector for the district’. The subjects 
taught in the primary schools include: language, 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping (in the upper 
grade), geography, history (national and universal), 
singing, drawing, elements of geometry and men- 
suration (upper grade), natural science, g}Tnnastics, 
constitutional law (upper grade), domestic economy, 
and needlework. 

Dmmarh . — Schools in Denmark were, previous 
to 1864, modelled on those of Germany. Since 
1864 there has been a decidedly individual and 
strikingly successful development, chiefly remark- 
able for work done in the Realskoler (real-schools) 
and Bolkehojskoler (people’s high-schools). Al- 
though the state contributes about £40,000 per year 
to elementary schools, it claims no right to inspect 
the schools, except only with regard to the teaching 
of singing and gymnastics. The school authority in 
every parish is called the ‘ school commission ’, and 
consists of the clergyman, who is chairman co: ojjicioy 
and kwo other persons elected by the parish council. 
These act as school inspectors, and ad\dse the parish 
council as to the needs of the school, for which the 
council may vote funds. Bor each county council 
area there is also a ‘school direction’, whose chief 
duties are: to appoint teachers from a list drawn 
up by the parish council; to administer the county 
council school fund, which is drawn partly from 
state and partly from local sources; to provide pen- 
sions for teachers and their vddows: and to provide 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries according to 
length of service. The principal subjects taught in 
the elementary schools are : reading, waiting, arith- 
metic, universal history, geography, elementary 
science, singing, and gymnastics. The children 
generally stay at school tiU they are 14 years of age. 
The supreme authority over them is the education 
office. Training colleges are provided for the train- 
ing of teachers, and there are summer schools at 
wliich courses are given for the further training of 
teachers in elementary schools, real -schools, and 
people’s high-schools. These courses occupy one, 
two, or three months, and are subsidized by the 
state. Bursaries and grants . for purchasing books 
are also given. Continuation schools are held for 
those who have left the day-schools. These are, as 
a rule, held in the elementary schools and taught b^’’ 
the school staff. The real-schools and the Latin- 
schools provide secondary education. Whilst the 
latter have increased about 50 per cent since 1880, 
the former have quadrupled in that time. Of the 
Latin-schools recognized by the state, one-half are 
in private hands, and of the real-schools recognized 
by the state two-thirds are in private hands. To 
obtain state recognition a private school must be 
visited by a state inspector, who must be satisfied 
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IRS to the teaching, qualifications of the teacliers, and 
premises; and the school must accept a triennial 
inspection of this kind. When a school has obtained 
state recognition it receives grants according to the 
success of its pupils in the state examinations: a 
higher examination which admits to the universi- . 
ties, and a lower which is useful to those entering 
on commercial careers, and obligatory for those who 
wish to become dentists, veterinary surgeons, solici- 
tors, surveyors, agricultural or horticultural students, 
&c. These examinations are partly written and 
partly oral, the latter being conducted by the teacher 
in the presence and under the direction of a state 
censor. The subjects for the higher examination 
(Artium) are: Danish, Old Scandinavian, French, 
German, English, history, Latin, Greek, and physi- 
ography — for those who take the classical side — 
rvhile others, instead of the last three of these, take 
arithmetic and algebra, geometry, mechanics, physics, 
and optics, and chemical physics wth astronomy 
and meteorology. Both classical and non-classical 
students have to pass, at the end of their fourth 
year, an examination in: Danish composition, Ger- 
man, French, Latin, history, geography, natural 
history, arithmetic and algebra, geometry, Greek 
(classical students only), and physiography (non- 
classical students only). For the lower examination 
(Pralimenar) the subjects are: Danish, Engbsh, 
German, French, history, geography, natural history, 
physiography, geometry, and arithmetic and algebra. 
The Folkehojskoler (people’s high -schools) are 
boarding-schools for adults. They are held in two 
sessions, one from November till March or April, 
and the other from May till July. The former is, 
as a rule, attended by men only, and the latter by 
women only. There are nearly seventy such schools. 
The students who attend are, for the most part, men 
and women between 18 and 25 years of age, who 
come from the poorest homes in the country. The 
aim in these schools is to give a liberal education. 
The subjects taught include: Danish, universal 
history, geometry, physics, d^a^ving, book-keeping, 
statistics, singing, English, geography, arithmetic, 
hygiene, gymnastics, religion. For technical educa- 
tion there are five agricultural and two horticultural 
schools conducted on similar lines to the Folkehbj- 
skoler, as well as seven schools which combine the 
functions of high -schools and agricultural schools. 
Bursaries which are sufficient to pay half the ex- 
penses are given to the poorer students by the county- 
councils. It is claimed that the education given 
in them has so quickened and broadened the minds 
of the students that it has made possible the 
reformation and revolution which have transformed 
Denmark from an agricultural country on the verge 
of ruin to the most successful agricultural country 
in the world. The state contributes each year 
£10,000 for bursaries, and nearly £7000 directly to 
fche schools for working expenses. For schools in 
some British colonies, &;c., see continuation of article 
in Supp. 

Books of. Reference. — ^Volumes of Special Re- 
ports issued by the Board of Education; the Educa- 
tional Systems of Great Britain and Ireland, Graham 
Balfour; English National Education, H. Holman; 
History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, James 
Grant; European Schools, L. R. Klemm; German 
Higher Schools, James E. Russell; Notes of Ameri- 
can Schools and Colleges, J. G. Fitch. 

SCHOONER, a name of certain types of two- 
masted, three-masted, and four-masted vessels. The 
merchant or trading schooner, also called the top- 
sail schooner, has two masts, the main-niast being 
fore-and-aft rigged and the fore-mast having a 
square top-sail, either single or double. The schooner 


j^acht is also two-masted, but she almost always has 
both masts fore-and-aft rigged. The three-masted 
trading schooner has all masts rigged with fore-and- 
aft sails, and the jackass schooner differs from it 
only in having square sails on the fore-mast. There 
are also swift fore - and - aft rigged four - masted 
schooners, chiefly American ; and some schooners 
have even more than four masts. 

SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur, a German philoso- 
plier, born at Danzig, February 22, 1788. His father 
was a banker, and his mother, J ohanna Schopenhauer, 
attained considerable distinction in the literary 
world as a writer of books of travels and novels. In 
his youth he passed a considerable portion of his time 
travelling with friends in France and England, by 
which means he acquired an extensive knowledge of 
the language and literature of both these countries. 
In 1809 he entered the University of Gottingen, 
where he studied philosophy under Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, at whose recommendation he devoted him- 
self to the almost exclusive study of Plato and Kant. 
In 1811 he proceeded to Berlin to hear Fichte, but 
was disappointed with the teaching of that philoso- 
pher. He graduated at Jena in 1813 -with the essay 
on the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason (Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes von 
zureichenden Grunde), in which he lays down the 
basis of his future system. The following vdnter 
he spent at Weimar in the society of Goethe, whose 
theory of colours he adopted, ^^^lile here he was 
led to the study of Hindu antiquities through the 
influence of the orientalist Maier. From 1814 to 
1818 he lived at Dresden, and occupied himself 
principally with the preparation of his most im- 
portant work — The World as Will and Idea (Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1819 ; 8th edn., 
1891). Previous to this he had published a' work 
on optics (Ueber das Sehen und die Farben, Leipzig, 
1816). In 1818 he travelled in Italy, visiting Rome 
and Naples, and on his return qualified himself as 
lecturer at Berlin. From 1822 to 1825 he was 
again in Italy, returning in the latter year to Berlin. 
Here as a private lecturer he met with little success, 
and in 1831 an outbreak of cholera caused him to 
leave that city. The rest of his life he spent at 
Frankfort- on -the -Main, and here he died on the 
21st of September, 1860. His later works are Die 
beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik (1841), and Parerga 
und Paralipomena (1851). There are editions of his 
works by Steiner (12 vols. 1894-96) and others. See 
selections from his Letters, edited by Schemann 
(1893), Becker (1883), and others; also Schopen- 
hauers Gespriiche und Selbstgespriiche (1897). 

The philosophical system of Schopenhauer has for 
its fundamental doctrine the proposition that tho 
only essential reality in the universe is will. His 
conception of will, however, has a much wider signi- 
fication than the common acceptation of the term 
implies. In it he includes not only conscious desire, 
but also unconscious instinct, and the forces which 
manifest themselves in inorganic nature. ^Vhat are 
called appearances exist only in our subjective repre- 
sentations, and are merely forms under which one 
universal will manifests itself. Between this uni- 
versal "will and the individuals in which it appears 
there are a number of ideas, which are stages in the 
objectivization of the null. Throughout nature, from 
the lower animals downwards, the null works un- 
consciously, and it only attains consciousness in the 
higher stages of being, as man. All intelligence 
serves originally the will to live. In genius it is 
emancipated from this servile position, and gains the 
preponderance. Upon this foundation Schopenhauer 
rears his testhetical and ethical structures; the former 
of which derives much from the Platonic system, 
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while the latter resembles in maintaining the neces- 
eity of entirely subduing the sensuous nature in 
■man, mthout determining positively the time end 
of spiritual life, the Buddhistic doctime of Nirvana, 
or of the fortunate final state of saints purified by 
asceticism, and who have entered into the uncon- 
scious state. ‘His ethical requirements are sym- 
pathy with the suffering, which is connected with 
all objectifications of the will to live; and, above all, 
the mortification in ourselves not of life, but rather 
of the will to live, through asceticism.’ His chief 
works have been translated into English, and many 
of his smaller essays in the Schopenhauer series of 
T. B. Saunders (five vols., 1889-91). See works by 
Hwinner (1878), Zimmem (1876), Wallace (1890), 
Belfort Bax (Selected Essays of Schopenhauer, 
1891), Ribot (6th edn., 1899), Huno Eischer (1896), 
Volkelt (1900), &c. 

SCHOREEL, Hvn van, a distinguished Dutch 
painter, received his name from Schoreel, a village 
near iHkmaar, where he was born 'in 1495, His 
love of painting appeared in his boyish sports. He 
copied every painted window, and covered -with deli- 
cate figures every horn inkstand that came in his 
way. At the age of fourteen years he was placed 
with the painter Willem Comelis. At the age of 
seventeen he travelled to Amsterdam, and entered 
the establishment of Jakob Cornelis, one of the most 
celebrated painters and engravers on wood of that 
period. Here he spent several years. He next 
repaired to the first of the masters then living, John 
of Mabuse, in Utrecht. The disorderly life of his 
new master disgusted the young Schoreel; and he 
visited successively many large cities, where there 
were painters of eminence, especially. Cologne and 
Spires, where he studied architecture and perspec- 
tive. He also visited Diirer in Niimberg, and was 
received kindly. At the age of twenty-two Schoreel 
passed through Carinthia to Venice. One of his 
countrymen in a monastery there persuaded him to 
undertake a pilgrimage with him to Palestine. Eor 
three years he remained within the walls of Jeru- 
salem sketching views of the city and surrounding 
country. On his return he spent some time at 
Rhodes, which he painted, together with scenes from 
the surrounding country; and afterwards at Rome, 
among the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Giulio, till Adrian VI., a native of Utrecht, ascended 
the Papal chair in 1522, and committed to him the 
superintendence of the Belvedere. The death of 
Adrian the following year induced Schoreel to return 
home, which he did by way of Erance. He now 
executed many splendid pieces in Utrecht, after- 
wards in Haarlem, and from time to time in other 
cities in the Netherlands. He died at Utrecht, 
December 6, 1569. He has been compared with 
Jan van Eyck, whom he equalled in splendom* and 
truth of colouring, in expression, in warmth of repre- 
sentation; and, at the most, was inferior to him only 
in the execution of particular parts. Unhappily the 
rage of the fanatics in a subsequent age for destroy- 
ing pictures was fatal to many of his most valuable 
woi’ks. 

SCHORL. See Touemaline. 

SCHREVELIUS, Cornelius, a learned critic, 
was born at Haarlem, about 1615. His father was 
rector of the school of Leyden, in which ofi&ce he was 
succeeded by Cornelius in 1642. The latter had 
taken his degree in medicine ; but it is not stated if 
he ever practised this profession, and he is only 
known by his literary labours. On his promotion 
to the rectorship of the Leyden school he turned 
his attention exclusively to classical pursuits. His 
name is now principally Imown by a Manual Greek 
^d Latin Dictionary (1654), which has been often 


reprinted in most countries of Europe. This work 
was very extensively used from its first publication 
till a comparatively recent date. It was very far, 
however, from being perfect; the list of Greek words 
was very defective; and false etymologies and incor- 
rect renderings were of frequent occurrence. An 
edition, with great improvements, by Eleury-Lecluse, 
appeared at Baris in 1820; and it was translated into 
English, with very extensive additions and improve- 
ments. Besides his Lexicon SchreveHus executed a 
number of variorum editions of the classics, wMch 
are more remarkable, however, for the excellence of 
the paper and typography than for the taste and 
judgment displayed in the notes. Of these we may 
mention Juvenal (1648), Hesiod (1650), Terence 
(1651), Virgil (1652), Horace (1653), Homer (two 
vols. Iff56), Martial (1656), Lucan (1658), Quintus 
Curtius (1658), Justin (1659), Cicero (two vols. 
1661), Ovid (toee vols. 1662), and Claudian (1665). 
He died in 1664. 

SCHUBERT, Ee.vnz Peter, one of the gi’eatest 
composers of modem times, bom at Vienna, Jan. 31, 
1797 ; commencedhis musical education under Michael 
Holzer in his seventh year, and in 1808, in conse- 
quence of his beautiful voice, was admitted among 
the choristers of the court chapel. He soon acquired 
particular proficiency on the piano and the different 
stringed instmmente, so that in a short time he was 
able to take the part of first violin in the orchestra. 
He was instmcted in the principles of harmony by 
the court organist Ruziczka, and in composition by 
Salieri. After he left the court chapel he supported 
himself by teaching music, and continued in private 
the prosecution of his musical studies, devoting him- 
self particularly to original composition, in which he 
soon acquired a remarkable facility. He attempted 
all kinds of music, and proved both his industry 
and his powers of invention by operas, symphonies, 
chomses, overtures, cantatas, psalms, masses, stahat 
iruttci\ hallelujahs, trios, rondos, vocal and string 
quartetts, &c. He remained, however, for some time 
unappreciated; but when once he became kncwn his 
fame was not confined to Germany, but extended to 
every country where musical knowledge has attained 
any degree of perfection. His ballads and songs, 
w^luch are reckoned inimitable, are the worlvs in 
which he most excelled. His greatest instrumental 
works are: The Rosamunde Entr’acte; the B Minor 
(Unfinished) and G Major symphonies; the A ^Minor, 
D Minor, and G string quartets ; pianoforte sonatas; 
the String Quintet in C ; and the Rondeau BrUlant 
in B Minor. He died at Vienna, Nov. 19, 1828, 
See Grove’s Dictionary. 

SCHULTENS, Albrecht, a celebrated orien- 
talist, bom at Groningen in 1686, studied theology 
and Arabic at that place, at Leyden, and Utrecht; 
became a preacher in 1711; professor of the oriental 
languages in 1713 at Eraneker, and in 1729 professor 
of Hebrew and oriental languages at Leyden, a post 
which he filled with great distinction until his death 
in 1750. His chief -works, Origines Hebraicce and In- 
stitutiones ad Eundamenta Linguie Hebraic® (1737), 
had an important influence on the study of the east- 
ern languages. His son Johann Jacob (1716-78) 
was the author of several learned dissertations and 
treatises. Heinrich Albrecht, son of the latter, 
born at Herborn in 1749, -was educated at Leyden, 
-ft^here he studied Arabic and Hebrew, and after- 
wards became a commoner in "Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, and received the degi’ee of Master of Arts there. 
On his return to Holland he was chosen professor of 
the oriental languages at Amsterdam, w^here he re- 
sided until the death of his father, whom he after- 
wards succeeded at Leyden. He died in 1793. 
Besides his Anthologia Sententiarum Arabicarum 
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(1772), he published an edition of Pilpay’s Pables, 
and a supplement to the Bibliotheque Orientale of 
D’Herbelot. 

SCHUMAXiS', Robert, celebrated composer, was 
bom on June S, 1810, at Zwickau, where his father 
was a bookseller. At the age of ten he entered the 
gj'mnasium of his native towm, and in 1828 he matri- 
culated, much against his will, as a law student at 
the University of Leipzig. In 1829-30 he continued 
his desultor}’’ studies in jurisj^rudence at Heidelberg, 
but in the latter year he began the systematic study 
of the pianoforte under Friedrich Wieck at Leipzig. 
The use of a mechanical contrivance, invented by 
himself, for securing a more perfect command of 
technique, permanently injured the third finger of his 
right hand, and he was thus compelled to abandon 
all hope of becoming a great pianist and to devote 
himself instead to the study of composition. In this 
his teacher was Heinrich Horn. In 1834 he joined 
•with several kindred spirits in producing a new 
musical paper, the ISTeue Zeitschrift filr Musik, of 
which he was at first joint, and afterwards, till 1844, 
sole editor. This paper inaugurated a new school 
of musical criticism, and through it Schumann 
exercised a powerful influence on the musical de- 
velopment of Germany and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In 1835 Mendelssohn came to LeijDzig, and 
a warm friendship soon arose between the two com- 
posers. During the next few years Schumann com- 
posed his finest works for the pianoforte. In 1840, 
after much trouble caused by her father’s opposition, 
he married Clara Wieck, the daughter of his Leipzig 
teacher, afterwards famous as one of the greatest of 
pianists. To this period belong the many exquisite 
songs that form such a notable part of his artistic 
work. In 1841 he composed three s 3 miphonies, in- 
cluding the Bb and the D minor, and in 1842 he 
turned his attention to chamber music, the chief 
results being three fine string quartets and the 
popular quintet for pianoforte and strings. The 
following year witnessed the production of his varia- 
tions for two pianos, and his choral work. Paradise i 
and the Peri, based on Moore’s Lalla Rookh. In 
1843 he was appointed professor of pianoforte-play- 
ing and composition in the newly-founded conserva- 
torium at Leipzig, but his intense reserve and his 
peculiarly high-strung temperament made him unfit 
for such a post, and he soon resigned it. A sym- 
phony in C major was completed in 1846, and four 
years afterwards his only opera, Genoveva, was per- 
formed vdth but small success. In 1849 his music 
to Goethe’s Faust, begun several yearn before, and 
not completed till later, was first performed, and in 
1852 his incidental music to Byron’s Manfred was 
written. In 1850 he accepted the post of conductor 
in Diisseldorf; but he proved ill adapted for such 
work, and in 1853, after some ill-feeling and painful 
friction, he was replaced. His Eb symphony, knorni 
as ‘Rhenish’, belongs to this part of his career. 
Signs of mental collapse now began to show them- 
selves, and in February, 1854, he threw himself into 
the Rhine. He was saved by some boatmen, only 
to jDass the remainder of his days in a private asylum 
near Bonn, where he died on July 29, 1856. Schu- 
mann was one of the foremost champions and repre- 
sentatives of the romantic school in music, but in 
many respects he stands quite apart from its other 
representatives. In the purely lyric, represented by 
his numerous songs and similar works, he is unsur- 
25assed. There are Lives by Wasielewski (1858; 3rd 
ed., 1880), Spitta (1883), Erler (1887), and Hiecks 
(in English, 1898). A selection from his Jugend- 
briefe was edited by his wife in 1885 (Eng. trans., 
1889), and another series of his letters appeared in 
1886 (Eng. trans., 1890). 


SCHUYLIQLL, a river of Pennsylvania, which 
rises in the north side of the Blue jMountains, runs 
south-east, and unites with the Delaware at Phila- 
delphia, after a course of 125 miles. 

SCHW ABACK, a town of Bavaria, in Middle 
Franconia, on a stream of the same name, 10 miles 
south-west of Hiimberg. It is well built, and has 
four churches (one of them a fine edifice of 1469-95), 
a synagogue, toum-house, lunatic asylum, house of 
coiTection, a j^rogymnasium, a normal college, and 
other educational institutions; and extensive manu- 
factures, chiefly of needles, soap, beer, and articles 
in gold, silver, and wire. It owed its early j)rosperity 
to refugees driven from France by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Po2x (1895), 8404. 

SCHWABENSPIEGEL (that is, ilAVror of the 
Suabians), a collection of legal precepts and customs 
in Upper Germany, made 2 )i’obably between 1268 
and 1282 by an unknown monk. It never acquired 
the same authority as the Sachsenspiegel. It went 
out of use in the -fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

SCHWABISCH - HALL, or IL\ll, a town of 
Wuidemberg, beautifully situated in the dee]) valley 
of the Kocher, 35 miles north-east of Stuttgart It 
is an old town, with one or two good churches, a 
handsome town -house, library, and the ruins of an 
old castle. From the thirteenth century till 1802 
! Hall was a free im 2 )erial city, but in the latter year 
it was attached to the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
Pop. (1895), 9173. 

SCHWANTHALER, LuD^^^G ton, a distin- 
guished German scul 2 )tor, was bom on Aug. 26, 1802, 
at Munich, where his father, also a sculptoi’, died 
in 1820. He left the gymnasium in 1818 to devote 
himself wholly to art, and wrought in his father’s 
workshop, at the same time attending the Academy. 
On the death of his father he carried on the business. 
His first important order was received in 1824, when 
King Maximilian employed him to supply rilievos 
to encircle a silver table-sendee. After a short resi- 
dence in Rome, in 1826 he returned to Munich and 
opened a workshop of his own, and prepared two 
rilievos for the Gly 2 )tothek, re 2 )resenting Achilles 
fighting in the Scamander, and the Fight near the 
Ships; a statue of Shakspere for the theatre; and 
a Bacchus frieze for the palace of Duke Maximilian 
in Munich. In 1832 he again visited Rome, , in 
order to prepare models for the subjects confided to 
him for the southern pediment of the 'Walhalla. 
In 1835 Sch wan thaler was made professor in the 
Academy in Munich, but after a time his labours 
were interrupted for some years by violent attacks 
of gout. Among the more im 2 )ortant of his works 
may be specified fifteen colossal statues for the prin- 
cipal pediment of the Walhalla; models of the fifteen 
figures of the Battle of Arminius, for the northern 
pediment of the Walhalla; the great bas-relief frieze, 
more than 250 feet long, in the Barbarossa Hall; 
the model, 70 feet high, for the colo.ssal statue of 
Bavaria; a marble statue of the Emperor Rudolf for 
the cathedral in Spires; a statue of Mozart for Salz- 
burg; a marble gi’oup of Ceres and Prosperine for 
Berlin; and designs for sculptors and painters. He 
died on 15th November, 1848. 

SCHWARZ, Berthold, bom in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, was a Franciscan friar of 
Friburg, or, according to some, a monk of Cologne, 
and has been regarded as fhe inventor of gunpowder 
and firearms. He is said to have been mixing 
together the ingredients of gunpowder — namely, 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal — in an iron mortar, in 
the prosecution of some alchemical researches, when 
the com 2 )osition ex 2 )loded, from an accidental spark 
occasioned by the collision of the 2)e3tle and mortar. 
The former being driven forcibly to a distance. 
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Berthold thence conceived the idea of forming pieces 
of artillery. Such is the story commonly told of the 
invention of gunpowder, said to have occurred in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. There is, how- 
ever, much discrepancy in the accounts of this dis- 
covery; and it is certain that Koger Bacon, who died 
in 1292, was acquainted with an inflammable com- 
position similar to gunpowder, the Imowledge of 
which Europeans appear to have derived fi’om the 
Orientals. It appears, however, to be a fact that 
Schwarz, if not the inventor of gunpowder, was at 
least the inventor of field artillery. In 1380 he 
came to Venice, and was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment to cast some cannons, which are described 
as of an enormous size. The price agreed upon for 
his work not being forthcoming he became importu- 
nate, and he was rewarded by being cast into prison, 
where it is believed he died in 1384. See Gun- 
powder. 

SCHWAEZ, Christian Eeiedrich, a celebrated 
Protestant missionary, bom in 1726 at Sonnenburg, 
in Brandenburg, was educated in his native town 
and at Kiistrin till 1747, when he proceeded to the 
University of Halle. He was intended for the 
church, and having been proposed as a missionary 
for India, for which he had become particularly 
qualified by his previous acquisition of the Tamil 
language, he at once embraced the proposal, and in 
1750 sailed from London for Tranquebar, the seat of 
a Danish mission. Here he continued to labour till 
1766, when his services were accepted by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He now 
removed to Trichinopoly, where he founded a church 
and school. While residing at Trichinopoly he made 
frequent visits to Tan j ore, where he became a fav- 
ourite of the Kajah of the Tulia Maha, who allowed 
him to erect a church at Tan j ore. On applying to 
the Presidency of Madras for assistance to carry on 
this work he w'as requested by the government, on 
the suggestion of Hyder Ali himself, to act as their 
ambassador in negotiating wth him for a continu- 
ance of the peace, and executed the commission wdth 
success, though war shortly after broke out, and as 
Schwarz thought, not without blame on the part of 
the British. During the course of the war, when 
Tanjore was threatened with destruction by famine, 
both from the number of persons who had taken 
refuge in it and from the refusal of the peasants to 
send in supplies, because they were afraid of not 
being paid for them, Schwarz’s aid was effectually 
interposed, and the peasants at once accepted his 
promise as a better guarantee for payment than any 
formal document which could have been offered them 
from any other quarter. In 1787, when the Kajah 
of Tanjore was on his death-bed, he intrusted his 
minor son and successor to the guardianship of 
Schwarz, who not only accepted the office, but dis- 
charged it so faithfully and effectually that his pupil 
was thoroughly educated, and possessed a farniliar 
acquaintance with the most distinguished names in 
European science and literature. At first the slow 
progress which Schwarz made in the conversion of 
the Hindus was very discouraging, but ultimately, 
as much by his exemplary conduct as by the in- 
fluence of his preaching, the bander of opposition 
gave way, and in the latter years of his life he had 
the satisfaction of counting numerous congregations 
of converts both in towns and villages. The account 
of his labours cannot be better summed up than by 
Bishop Heber : — ‘ He was one of the most active and 
fearless, as he was one of the most successful mis- 
monaries who have appeai’ed since the days of the 
apostles.’ He died in 1798. Two monuments have 
been erected to his memory, one by his grateful pupil 
the Kajah of Tanjore, executed by Elaxman, and 


placed in the mission church of that city; and the 
other, executed by Bacon at the expense of the East 
India directors, and placed in the Church of St. Mary 
at Madras. 

SOHWAKZBUKG-KUDOLSTADT, a German 
principality, consists of several isolated portions, 
situated between the territories of Prussian Saxony, 
the Saxon duchies, and the principality of Keuss. 
It lies on the northern side of the Thuringian Eorest, 
and has an area of 362 square miles. The surface is 
rugged, and the soil by mo means fertile; for although 
it is generally cultivated with the greatest care, the 
com produced falls far short of the annual consump- 
tion. Perhaps the most important crop is flax, the 
culture of which is almost universal. A great part 
of the land is devoted to pasture, and great numbers 
of cattle are reared. The minerals include lead, iron, 
and salt, all of which are worked to a considerable 
extent. The principal manufactures are, woollen 
stuffs, ironware, glass, and porcelain. The chief 
export, in addition to the minerals and manufactures, 
is wood. The inhabitants are almost aU Lutherans, 
there being only 479 Koman Catholics and 81 Jews. 
The government is a hereditary and constitutional 
monarchy, with a diet consisting of sixteen members, 
of whom twelve are chosen by general election. It 
has one vote in the federal council, and one in the 
diet. For administrative purposes it is divided into 
an upper and a lower lordship, or the three Landrats- 
iimter, Kudolstadt, Konigsee, and Erankenhauseu, 
subdivided into the seven Amtsgerichtsbezirke, 
Kudolstadt (the capital), Stadtilm, Konigsee, 
Oberweissbach, Leutenberg, Erankenhausen, and 
Schlotheim. Pop. (1895), 88,685 ; (1900), 93,059. 

SCHWAKZBUKG-SOKDEBSHAUSEN, a Gp 
man principality on the northern side of the Thurin- 
gian Eoinst, between the territories of Prussian 
Saxony and the Saxon duchies, and consisting of 
several distinct portions; ai’ea, 332 square miles. It 
is more fertile than Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt, pro- 
ducing com, which, after satisfying the home con- 
sumption, leaves a small surplus for export. One of 
the principal sources of revenue is derived from the 
forests, which furnish excellent timber, Eiax also 
is extensively cultivated, and great numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine are reared. The minerals include 
iron, alum-schist, and copperas. The first supplies 
several smelting-furnaces and forges, and from the 
two last much alum and rttriol are made. After 
these, the only manufacture of any importance is 
porcelain. The principal exports are com, wool, 
wood, ironware, iron, alum, vitriol, lampblack, rosin, 
and fat cattle. The government is a constitutional 
and hereditary monarchy, wdth a diet of fifteen mem- 
bers, five of whom are elected by the prince. As 
a member of the Germanic Empire, Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen sends one member to the Bundesrath, 
and one to the Reichstag. Eor administrative pur- 
poses it is divided into an upper and a lower lord- 
ship, or into the three Landratsamter, Sondershausen, 
Arastadt, and Gehren, subdivided into the seven 
Amtsgerichtsbezirke^ Sondershausen (the capital), 
Klingen, Greussen, Ebeleben, Keula, Arnstadt, and 
Gehren. The inhabitants are almost all Lutherans. 
Poin (1895), 78,074; (1900), 80,898. 

SCHWARZEKBEllG, Adah, Count of, bom in 
1587, was descended from one of the oldest families 
of Eranconia, and one wEich has numbered more 
than one distinguished member. He was prime 
minis ter to the Elector of Brandenburg, was all- 
powerful during the Thirty Years’ w^ar, and caused 
great calamities to the electorate of Brandenburg 
through his promoting an alliance vdth Austria 
against the Swedish Protestant League. When the 
‘ great elector ’ assumed the reins of government he 
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punished Schwarzenberg by divesting him of hisi 
power and imprisoning him in the fortress of Span- 
dau, where he died of apoplexy, March 17, 1641. 

SCHWAKZENBBRG, Charles Philip, Prince 
OF, Austrian field-marshal, born at Vienna in 1771, 
served in the early wars of the Prench revolution, in 
which he distinguished himself on several occasions. 
In. 1805 he was at the head of a division under Gene- 
ral Mack, and at Ulm commanded the right wing of 
the Austrian forces. After the fortune of the day 
was decided he forced his way through the enemy 
at the head of a body of cavalry.- The battle of 
Austerlitz, at which he was present, \vas fought 
against his advice before Bennigsen and the Arch- 
duke Charles had come up. In 1808 Schwarzenberg 
was ambassador to the Russian court, and in 1809 
commanded the rear-guard after the battle of Wag- 
ram. In the campaign of 1812 he commanded the 
Austrian auxiliary corps of 30,000 men in Galicia — 
•which, however, remained almost entirely inactive — 
and at the close of the year he received the staff of 
field-marshal-generaL In 1813 he was appointed to 
command the army of observation in Bohemia, and 
after the declaration of war by Austria Prince 
Schwarzenberg was named generalissimo of the allied 
forces. After Napoleon’s return from Elba he com- 
manded the, allied forces on the Upper Rhine, but 
the contest was decided at Waterloo without his 
participation. The prince died in 1820. Many of 
his military dispositions have been censured, and 
Napoleon declared that he could not command 6000 
men. — See Prokesch, Memoirs of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg (in German, Vienna, 1823). 

SCHWARZENBERG, Prince Felix Ludw. J oh. , 
Friedr., an Austrian statesman, born 2d October, 
1800, in the lordship of Krumau, in Bohemia, was 
the second son of Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg, who j 
died in 1833; entered in 1818, as cadet, a regiment 
of hussars, advanced to be captain, and in 1824 went 
to St. Petersburg as an attach^ to the embassy. 
Two years afterwards he was sent to London with j 
despatches, and joined the extraordinary mission to ' 
Bi'azil in 1827 under Baron Neumann. Returning 
to Europe he was employed in connection with the | 
Austrian embassies at Paris and Berlin, and in 1838 
was appointed as envoy himself to the courts of ! 
Turin and Parma, a position which he exchanged in I 
1846 for a similar one at the court of Naples. Re- 
turning to Vienna from Naples in 1848 he re-entered * 
the army with the rank of major-general, and | 
obtained command of a brigade under Nugent in i 
Upper Italy, where he distinguished himself at the 
battles of Curatone and Goito; and before the 
decisive battle at Custozza was fought he had been 
promoted to be lieutenant-field-marshal. The crisis 
in the internal affairs of Austria called him back 
from the camp to the state office. After the suppres- 
sion of the popular rising in Vienna in October, 1848, 
he was called to be the head of the new government, 
in whose operations his restless activity and energy 
were soon felt. ' The history of Austria at this period 
is very much the personal history of Schwarzenberg. 
The great object and tendency of his active states- 
manship was to govern Austria as a unity in a mili- 
tary and absolute manner — still not without some 
inclination to internal reforms; to establish the pre- 
ponderance of the Austrian power in Germany and 
Central Europe; and, in opposition to the system of 
isolation and federalism promoted by Metternich, to 
approach closer to Germany. He ffied in the midst 
of his activity, April 5, 1852. 

SCHWARZ WALD, See Black Forest. 

SCHWEDT, a town in Prussia, on the left bank of 
the Oder, 24 miles south-west of Stettin. It consists 
of well-built houses and spacious streets, partially 


lined with chestnut- trees; and has three Protestant 
churches, a R. Catholic church, a synagogue, and a 
castle of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with a park, a gymnasium, &c. It has manufactures 
of tobacco and cigars. Pop. (1895), 10,114. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Prussia, in Silesia, 
on the Weistritz, in a fertile valley, 29 miles south- 
west of Breslau. It is well built, consisting of good 
houses arranged in two spacious squares, and several 
well-formed streets, and has several churches, orphan 
asylum, a gymnasium, theatre, &c. Fine pleasure- 
grounds have taken the place of its former fortifica- 
tions. Its manufactures are very varied, and among 
its industries brewing has long been noteworthy. It 
has a large trade in grain and other agriculturM pro- 
duce; and much flax, fruit, and sugar-beet are grown 
in the neighbourhood. Schweidnitz was made a 
regular fortress by Frederick the Great, and figured 
much during his wars. In 1807 it was taken by the 
French, and its outworks were dismantled. Pop. 
(188.5), 23,669; (1895), 26,130; (1900), 28,432. 

SCHWEINFURT (ancient Trajectus Suevorum\ 
a town of Bavaria, situated on the right bank of the 
Main, which is here crossed by several bridges, 24 
miles N.N.E. of Wurzburg. It is a place of consider- 
able antiquity, having long been a free imperial city. 
Portions of the fortifications constructed by Gustavus 
Adolphus still remain. Among its buildings and 
establishments are a Roman Catholic and two Protes- 
tant churches, a handsome town-house, a gymnasium 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus, a real-school, &c. 
The manufactures are varied, and one of the most 
important is that of colours (Schweinfurt green, 
white-lead, ultramarine). The trade, carried on 
partly by the river, is extensive, and there are large 
cattle and sheep fairs. Pop. (1900), 15,295. 

SCHWERIN, the capital of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, beautifully situated between the western shore 
of the lake of same name and other smaller lakes, 
60 miles east of Hamburg. It is well built, contain- 
ing four chief public squares, besides five others, and 
a great number of well-paved streets. It consists of 
the Old Town and a number of other quarters, and 
contains four Protestant churches, of which the 
cathedral is a colossal structure in the Gothic style, 
consecrated in 1248 (tower added in 1891). The 
grand-ducal palace is a fine edifice in the renaissance 
style, on an island between the lake of Schwerin 
and another lake, built in 1845-58. Other edifices 
are the new government buddings (1892), post- 
office (1897), the theatre, museum, gymnasium, real- 
gymnasium, town-house, &c. The manufactures in- 
clude iron-founding, machinery, carriages, colours, 
musical instruments, &c. Pop. (1900), 38,662. 

SCHWYZ, a. central canton of Switzerland, from 
which the whole country is supposed to derive its 
name, bounded on the north by the cantons of Zurich 
and St. Gall, from which it is partly separated by 
Lake Zurich; west by Zug and Luzern; south by 
Lake Luzern, separating it from Unterwalden and 
Uri; and east by Glarus; area, 353 square miles. 
It belongs to the so-called mountain cantons, being 
traversed in all directions by lofty chains and minor 
ramifications. Near the centre is the Mythen, 
6315 feet above sea-level; in the west the Rigi, 
5905 feet; in the north the Rossberg, 5195 feet, and 
the Rhone, 4026 feet; in the south-east the Pfanne, 
2810 feet; and in the south the Drusberg, 7412 feet. 
The whole canton belongs to the basin of the Rl^e, 
more than two-thirds of the surface being drained 
by the Sihl and the. Lake of Zurich; a third by the 
Lake of Luzern, chiefly by means of the Muotta; 
and the remainder, forming only an unimportant 
portion, by the Lake of Zug. Yalleys of considerable 
extent are interposed between the mountain chains 
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but generally at such a height as makes their culture 
by the plough impracticaWe ; and hence the chief 
source of wealth is in the pastures, on wliich vast 
numbers of the finest cattle which Switzerland pro- 
duces are grazed. In the lowest grounds the culture 
of the vine has been attempted, and wine of tolerable 
quality is produced on the southern shores of the 
Lake of Zurich. The canton is very poor in minerals. 
Cotton, silk, earthenware, &c., are manufactured, 
and there is a trade in cattle and dairy produce. 
Schwyz being the most important of the cantons 
which first threw off the yoke of Austria, has had 
the honour of giving the name to the whole con- 
federation. Its present government is an extreme 
democracy, the whole power, legislative and execu- 
tive, being not only virtually but actually lodged in 
the male population of legal age, who exercise it 
by holding a general assembly every two years, and 
appointing to all public offices of any importance. 
The great body of tlie inhabitants are Roman Catho- 
lics. Pop. (1900), 55,497. 

SCIACCA, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Grirgenti, on the soutli-west coast of the island, 35 
miles w.N.w. of G-irgenti, on the slope of a steep hill. 
It is badly built, and among its chief buildings are 
the cathedral (eleventh century) ; some old castles ; 
a gymnasium; a technical school; &c. The manu- 
factures comprise earthenware and saltpetre, and 
there is a small shipyard. The sardine fishery and 
the trade in cereals, oil, sardines, &c., are also of 
some importance. In the neiglibourhood there are 
warm springs, anciently known as Tliermoi Selinun- 
tincB, Pop. (1899), 23,000. 

SCIZENA, a genus of Teleostean fishes, belonging 
to the section Acanthopteri, and forming the type 
of a family. This genus is allied to the Perches, 
but differs in having no teeth on the vomer or 
palatine bones. There is a single row of strong dis- 
tinctly-sej^arated teeth in each jaw, with a few 
smaller ones among those of the lower jaw, and a 
row of smaller ones behind those of the upper jaw. 
The most important species of the genus is the 
S. aquila^ the maigre of the French (see fig. at 
Ichthyology), whose chief habitat is the Mediter- 
ranean, though it has also been caught on the British 
shores. It is from 3 to 6 feet in length, of a uniform 
grayish -silver colour, slightly inclining to brown on 
the back and lightest on the belly; the fins are red- 
dish-brown ; the eye is placed high up on the head. 
The swimming-bladder is peculiar, being fringed all 
round the edge. This fish is considered very good 
eating. It is remarkable for being able to make a 
kind of grunting or purring noise. 

SCIATICA, a term used in medicine to denote a 
neuralgic affection, in which the pain stretclies along 
the course of the gi'eat sciatic nerve, that is, from 
the hip along the back part of the thigh towards the 
ham of the deg. There is stiffness and pain, the lat- 
ter often excruciating and occurring in paroxysms, 
and increased by any change of temperature and 
moisture ; there is generally swelling of the limb at 
the commencement of the disease, but after repeated 
attacks the limb seems to shrink, owing to the w’ast- 
ing of the muscles. In some cases the articulation 
of the hip seenrs affected, and permanent immobility 
of the limb takes place. With regard to treatment, 
if sciatica manifests itself, which it commonly does, 
as a severe form of neuralgia, it is treated in the same 
manner as that disease ; if, on the other hand, it is a 
compHcation of gout, rheumatism, &c., the treatment 
must have reference to the primary disease. 

SCIENCE AND ART EDUCATION. In 1835 
a select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed ‘ to inquire into the best means of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the arts and of the principles of 


design among the people (especially che manufac- 
turing population) of the country'. Its report, 
issued in 1836, recommended the establishment of 
schools of design, and accordingly, in 1837, a Council 
of the Government School of Design was constituted. 
The school was opened in Somerset House on June 
1, 1837, and in 1841 steps were taken to encourage 
the formation of similar schools in the manufactunng 
districts. An inquiry conducted by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1849 led to a 
reorganization, under which the council was I’eifiaced 
in 1852 by a Department of Practical Art, with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Cole as gen era! superintendent 
and Mr. Redgrave as art adviser. In 1853 the 
Department oif Science and Art came into being, 
and on the constitution of the Education Depart- 
ment in 1856, the former, which had hitherto been 
under the Board of Trade, was amalgamated ^vith it. 
The head-quarters of the department were removed 
in 1852 to Marlborough House, and in 1857 to South 
Kensington, where they have ever since been located. 
The Department of Science and Art was incorporated 
by royal charter on April 30, 1864. On April 1, 
1900, the Education Department, including the 
Department of Science and Art, was replaced by 
the Board of Education. A brief summary of the 
work and institutions connected -with science and 
art may now be given. Fuller details are to be 
found in the annually-published Directory, Report 
of the Board of Education, &c. 

The annual parliamentary grant for instruction 
in science and art is applied {a) to the direction and 
maintenance of the Royal Colleges of Science and 
Art and the science and art museums in London, 
and of the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, 
London; and (h) to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of science and art schools and classes, 
and of local museums of science and art. The 
aid is granted in the form of (1) maintenance and 
instruction of teachers and students attending the 
Royal Colleges of Science and Art, London, and 
other approved centres; (2) loans and grants U> 
local museums and to science and art schools; (3) 
payments to the managers of science and art schools 
and classes, and in the form of certificates, prizes, 
medals, free studentships, scholarships, and exhibi- 
tions. Grants are intended to supplement and not 
to supersede local effort. Every school or class must 
be under the superintendence of a body of managers 
resj^onsible to the board. It must not be conducted 
for private profit or farmed out to the teacher, and 
it must have local support either in the form of fees 
and subscriptions or of rates levied under the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act. In counties and county 
boroughs in England and Wales which possess an 
organization for the promotion of secondary educa- 
tion, such organization, if recognized by the board, 
may notify its willingness to be responsible for 
science and art instruction udthin its area, and 
where no such organization exists the managers 
may be the county council or county borough council, 
or a committee thereof, acting under the technical 
instruction acts, or the governing body of a school 
(not being a public elementary school) under the- 
endowed schools acts, or a committee formed (1) 
for the special purpose of superintending and man- 
aging a school or class to be aided by grants from 
the board, or (2) for conducting examinations of 
classes not aided by grants from the board. 

The science subjects in which examinations are 
held under the authority of the board are arranged 
in six groups, for each of which there is a board of 
examiners ^vith a chairman. The groups and sub- 
jects, with their numbers, are as follows: — Group I., 
Pure and Ax^plied Mathematics, conix^rising: 5, 
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mathematics; 6, theoretical mechanics (two divi- 
sions, solids and fluids); 20, na\hgation; and 21, 
astronomy (two divisions, spherical and nautical 
astronomy). Group II., Engineering, comprising: 
1, practical plane and solid geometry; 2, machine 
construction and drawing ; 3, building construction ; 
4, naval architecture; 7, applied mechanics; 22, 
steam; and 5p, practical mathematics. Group III., 
Physics, comprising: 8, sound, light, and heat; and 9, 
magnetism and electricity. Group IV., Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, comjDrising: 10, theoretical inorganic 
chemistry; lOp, practical inorganic chemistry; 11, 
theoretical organic chemistry ; ll^:), practical organic 
chemistry; 19, theoretical metallurgy;, and 19p, 
practical metallurgy. Group V., Geology, Alining, 
and Physiography, comprising: 12, geology; 13, min- 
eralogy ; 18, principles of mining ; and 23, physio - 
graj)hy. Group VI., Biology,. Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, comprising: 14, human physiology; 15, general 
biology; 16, zoology; 17, botany; and 25, hygiene. 
Subject 24, agricultural science and rui'al economy, 
stands apart from all tlie above groups. In most of the 
subjects there are three- stages, elementary (or first), 
advanced (or second), and honours (in two parts), 
the most notable exception being mathematics, which 
consists of seven stages in two divisions, each divi- 
sion having an additional honours stage in two parts. 
In the advanced stage and in part 2 of honours 
there are two grades of success, first and second class, 
but in section 1 of the elementary stage of general 
biology, physiography, and hygiene, and in honours 
when it- is not. divided into parts, there is only one 
grade of success, namely, pass. Success in part 1 
•of honours in any subject is essential to qualify for 
examination in q^art 2. The art subjects in which 
examinations are held are the following:—!, linear 
drawing by aid of instruments ; 2, freehand outline 
•drawing of rigid forms from flat examples ; 3, free- 
hand outline drawing from the round ; 4, shading 
from flat examples; 5, shading. from the round or 
solid forms ; 6, drawing the human figure and ani- 
mal forms from flat examples ; 7, dra^ving flowers, 
foliage, and objects of natural history from flat 
•examples ; 8,. drawing the human figure or animal 
forms from the round or from nature ; 9, anatomical 
studies of the human figure or of animal, forms ; 10, 
drawing flowers, foliage, landscape details, and ob- 
jects of natmal history from nature; 11, painting 
•ornament from flat examples ; 12, painting ornament 
from the cast, &c.; 13, painting from flat examples 
— ^flowers, still-hfe, &c.;: 14, painting direct from 
nature; 15, painting (from nature) groups of still- 
life, flowers, &c., as compositions of colour;. 16, 
painting the human figure or animals in. monochrome 
from casts ; 17, painting the human figure or animals 
in colour; 18, modelling ornament; 19, modelling 
the human figure or animals ; 20, modelling fruits, 
flowers, foliage, and objects of natural history from, 
nature; 21, time sketches in clay of the human 
figure or animals from nature; 22, elementary de- 
sign; and 23, drawings from actual measurements 
of structures, machines, &c., applied designs, techni- 
c:il or miscellaneous studies. Besides these there 
are geometrical drawing, perspective, drawing on 
the blackboard, freehand drawing in outline, model 
•dravdng, dra^ving in light and shade from a. cast, 
memory dra^ving of plant form,, and drawing from 
life, in some art subjects there are three grades 
of success — ^first class, second class, and excellent. 

An important part of the work of the board is 
the superintendence and inspection of schools of 
science, formerly called organized science schools. 
A school of science is one in which the insfruction 
is carried on methodically according to one or other 
■of the courses laid down in the board’s regulations. 


The ordinary elementary course for such a school 
must include mathematics (stage 1), elementary 
physics and mechanics (theoretical and j^ractical), 
elementary chemistry (theoretical and practical), 
elementary art, and elementary practical geometry, 
but a somewhat different course is laid down for 
rural schools. Am advanced physical course must 
comprise mathematics (stages 2-4) ; practical plane 
and solid geometry (advanced stage) ; sound, light, 
heat, or magnetism and electricity (advanced stage, 
with practical work); and advanced inorganic chem- 
istry (theoretical and practical) ; and there are also 
advanced mechanical and biological courses, besides 
special com’ses for girls. Schools of science must 
have properly-equipped laboratories, and a sufficient 
amount of literary or commercial instruction is in- 
sisted on. Alanual instruction is also required by 
the board. To sucli schools the board pays am 
attendance grant of 30s. per 400 attendances on all 
students who attend the full course and make at 
least 250 attendances during the school year; a 
variable grant of not more than 35s. per student, 
determined in accordance %vith the inspector’s report; 
grants for practical work; besides certain special 
grants. Students in the elementary courses of such 
schools do not sit the regular evening examinations, 
but those doing advanced and honours work have 
the grants for them thus determined. 

The personal examinations are held by the board 
in the evenings in April and May, and. in the da}’'- 
time in June. Where numerous examinations have, 
to be held, or where a large school has to be ex- 
amined, a special local secretary is appointed by the 
board on the nomination of the managers, or of a 
special committee composed of delegates from several 
bodies of managers. Teachers possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications can earn grants on the results 
of the examinations. The rewards to students con- 
sist of certificates, prizes, medals, and scholarships. 
•Each candidate obtaining a success at any of the 
examinations receives a certificate. A small number 
of Icing’s prizes of books, instruments, &c., are given 
to those who do best at the examinations in the ad- 
vanced stage of each, science subject, or in the second 
or any higher stage of mathematics, and to those 
who do best in the personal examinations in art. 
Bronze medals are given to aU candidates who pass 
first class in part 2 of an honours stage, and to 
those who pass in an honours stage which is not 
divided, into parts. Seven Royal Exhibitions of £50 
per annum, with free instruction for three years at 
the Royal College of Science in London or Dublin ; 
twenty- two National Scholarships of 25s. per week, 
with free instruction for three years at either of the 
royal colleges of science ; six Free Studentships, en- 
titling to free instruction for three years at the Royal 
College of Science, London; ten two-year Royal Ex- 
hibitions in art ; six two-year National Scholarsliips 
in art ; and fifteen Free Studentships at the Royal 
College of Art are awarded each year in accordance 
with the results of the regular science and ai't exami- 
nations. Twenty local scholarships tenable for three 
years at a school of art under the board are also 
awarded each year. The Wliitworth Scholarships, 
founded in 1868 by Sir Joseph Whitworth, are also 
! worthy of mention. Under the present regulations, 
which came into force in 1887, thirty exhibitions 
, tenable for one year and four scholarships tenable for 
three years are. awarded each yeai\ The exhibitions 
are of the annual value of £50, and the scholarships 
of the annual value of £125. In 1898 science and 
art. education in Scotland was placed under the 
supervision and control of the Scotch Education 
Department. 

Mo^al Colleya of Science, London , — In 1851 a 
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Government School of Mines and of Science was 
■opened in connection 'with the Museum of Practical 
Geology, but little more than a year later the name 
was clianged to Metropolitan School of Science 
applied to Mining and the Arts, and the course of 
instruction enlarged. The Royal College of Chemistry, 
founded in 1845, was acquired for the nation in 1853 
and added to the metropolitan school, which reverted 
in 1859 to its first title of Government School of 
Mines. In 1872 the school was removed from 
Jermyn Street to South Kensington, in 1881 it was 
reorganized and renamed Normal School of Science 
and Royal School of jMines, and in 1890 it was 
given its present name. Thus the Royal School of 
Mines is incorporated with, the Royal College of 
Science, and students entering for the associateship 
of the school of mines receive their general scientific 
training in the Royal College of Science. The col- j 
lege has a dean and professors of mechanics and 
mathematics, physics, astronomical physics, chem- 
istry, zoology, botany, geology, metallurgy, and 
mining, and there are also ass^ant professors, in- 
structors, demonstrator, and. laboratory assistants, 
a clerk and librarian, &c. It is primarily intended 
for the instruction of teachers and of students of the 
industrial classes selected by competition in the 
examinations of the Board of Education, but other 
students are admitted so far as there may be 
accommodation. The associateship of the Royal 
College of Science (A.R.O.S.) is granted in one or 
more of the divisions, mechanics, j^h^^sics, chemistry, 
biolbgy, and geology, and the associateship of the 
Royal School of Mines (A.R.S.M.) in metallurgy or 
mining. The first year’s course is the same for all 
sections, but the second and third years are devoted 
to the special branches selected by the students. 
Summer courses are provided for a limited number 
of science teachers. 

Royal College, of Art , — ^The School of Design and 
Central School of Art opened in 1837 at Somerset 
House was removed to Marlborough House in 1853 
and renamed the National Training School of Art. 
In 1896 the name was again altered, and since that 
date the institution has been Imown as the Royal 
College of Art. It vtis transferred to South Ken- 
sington in 1856. There are professors of painting, 
arcliitecture, sculpture and modeUing, and design, 
besides teachers for etchmg, stained glass, tile paint- 
ing, atone and marble cutting, tapestry, illuminating, 
&c. The college is intended for the training of art 
masters and mistresses, and for the instruction of 
students in dra’wing, painting, &c. The number of 
fee-paying students is limited to about 150. The 
associateship (A-R.C.A.) is granted to students who 
pass successfully through a sufficient course in the 
college. 

Royal College of Science, Ruhlin . — In 1817 a 
Museum, of Irish Industry and Government School 
of Science applied to Mining and the Arts was 
founded in Dublin, under the authority of the Office 
of Woods and Eorests, and in 1853 it was trans- 
ferred ,to the newdy- established Department of 
Science and Art. j^ter a thorougli reorganization 
in accordance with the report of a committee of in- 
quiry the museum was opened in 1867 under the. 
new name of Royal College of Science, Dublin. The 
c-ollege has professors of descriptive geometry and 
engineering, applied mathematics, botany, chemistry, 
ph j^ics, zoology, and geology and mineralogy, besides 
a director, secretary, &c. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, which was created 
by an act of 1899, is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the college, and also of the museum of science 
and art, the national library, the meti'opolitan school 
of art, and the royal botanic gardens.' Several of 


these were formerly under the Royal Dublin Society, 
which was founded in 1731 and incorporated in 
1749. 

Victoria arid Albert Museum , — The art collections 
in this museum originated in purchases of models, 
casts, prints, and other similar articles made for the 
foianer schools of design from 1837- In 1851 £5000 
was spent in the purchase of art objects from the 
Great Exhibition, and these along with other articles 
constituted the contents of the Museum of Orna- 
mental Ai’t which was opened in Sej^tember, 1852. 
By means of an annual parliamentary vote con- 
siderable additions to the museum were made from 
time to time, and in 1857 it was removed from 
Marlborough House to South Kensington. The 
buildings have been extended at various times, but 
much yet remains to be done in this direction. The 
valuable Sheepshanks bequest of pictures and draw- 
ings was acquired in 1857, and with them a gallery 
of British art was begun. The Indian Section, 
formerly called the Indian Museum, was transferred 
to the Science and Art Department by the India 
Office in 1879. The National Art Library of 90,000 
volumes has grown up along nfith the museum from 
the beginning, and has been contained in a special 
building since 1884. It includes a large number of 
prints, original drawings, and photographs. 

A science museum was intended from the first 
to be founded in connection -with the Science and 
Art Department, and collections were gradually 
acquired. In 1883 the patent museum was trans- 
fen’ed to the department. The collections now 
housed in the scientific portion of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum comprise: machinery and inven- 
tions, including working models operated by means 
of com^Dressed air ; naval models and marine engines, 
first formed in 1864 ; scientific apparatus for teach- 
ing and research ; fish-culture collections, founded 
on the work and bequests of Mr. Buckland ; &c. 
There is a science library of about 80,000 volumes 
in connection with the museum. Except on students’ 
days the museum is open free to the public from 
10 a.:m. to 10 P.M., and in recent years it has been 
open on Sunday afternoons. In May, 1899, Queen 
Victoria laid the foundation-stone of new buildings 
for the museum, and at the same time the name was 
changed from South Kensington Museum to Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The authorities of the museum 
are a science director, an art director, an assistant 
director, a senior keeper, assistant keepers, &c. There 
are referees to advise in the purchase of objects for 
the museum. The branch museum at Bethnal Green 
was established in 1872. Its principal contents are 
the collections illustrative of animal products and 
foods. Many of the objects in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may be given out on loan to schools 
or local museums on certain conditions. 

Edinburgh Science and Art Museum . — ^TheNatural 
History Museum of Edinburgh was founded in con- 
nection vfith the University of Edinburgh in 1812, 
and in 1820 it was opened to the public. In 1854 
the town-council, at that time the patrons of the 
university, transferred it to the Department of 
Science and Art. New buildings were opened in 
1866, and additional buildings were completed in 
1875 and 1888. The chief official of the museum is 
the director, and there are keepers for the three 
departments of natural history, art and ethnography, 
and technolotp-. The industrial collections in the 
museum originated in gifts made by the royal 
commissioners of the 1851 exhibition, the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, and many manufacturers. 
In 1866 the present name of the museum was con- 
ferred upon it. It includes a librar}^ and the collec- 
tions of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 
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Duhlin Science and Art Museum . — By the Dublin 
Science and Art Museum Act of 1877 the lands, 
collections, and library of the Koyal Dublin Society, 
which has been in existence for nearly a century 
and a half, were transferred to the government for 
£10,000. Owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a suitable site the buildings were not 
erected till 1889-90. There are two chief depart- 
ments, the art and industrial department and the 
natural history department. The collections of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland form a notable 
feature of the museum, and there is a good collection 
of Irish antiquities. The museum, like the Boyal 
College of Science, the National Libraiy, and the 
School of Art, is now under the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom . — The 
Geological Survey of Great Britain was begun in 
1832 by Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) De la Beclie in 
connection with the Trigonometrical Survey under 
the Board of Ordnance. In 1845 it was transferred 
to the Office of Woods and Eorests, and in the same 
year the Geological Survey'’ of Ireland was begun 
under Capt. (afterwards Sir Henry) James, R.E. 
In 1853 both surveys were placed under the newly- 
established Department of Science and Art. The 
Geological Survey of Scotland was made a separate 
branch under Prof, (now Sir Archibald) Geikie. 
The successive directors-general have been Sir H. 
T. De la Beche (1845-55), Sir Roderick J. Murchi- 
son (1855-72), Sir Andrew C. Ramsay (1872-81), 
Sir Archibald Geikie (1881-1901), and Jethro J. H. 
Teall (1901- ). The geological survey map of 

England and Wales on the scale of one inch to a 
mile was completed in 1883, and the work now in 
progress comprises the resumption of the drift sur- 
vey on the scale of six inches to a mile, the resump- 
tion of the re-survey of the coal and other mineral 
districts, the indoor work connected with the one- 
inch sheets recently finished, preparations of ex- 
planations of sheets and stratigraphical memoirs, the 
giving of information to government departments, 
and the collecting and registering of well-sinkings 
and borings. Ovdng to the complicated structure 
of the Highlands the one-inch maps of Scotland 
have not yet been completed, but great progress has 
been made in recent years. The mapping required 
for the geological survey of Ireland was completed 
in 1887, and a careful revision is now in progress. 
The Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street 
was originated in 1835, and in 1851 it was oj)ened 
to the public in its present building. The director- 
general of the survey is director of the museum. 

SCIENCES, a term applied to the generalized 
and systematized divisions of knowledge. Science 
and philosophy resemble each other in so far as they 
both have to do with, knowledge ; but while the latter 
deals Avith the whole sum of knowledge, the former 
takes up special branches of it, and it does not neces- 
sarily go back to first principles, like philosophy. 
Given a sufficient number of interrelated facts, they 
may be so arranged and classified, by referring them 
to the general truths and princqJes on which they 
are founded, as to constitute a well-certified and 
more or less complete branch of knowledge, that is, 
a science. ‘Science’, says Sir William Hamilton, 
‘is a complement of cognitions having in point of 
form the character of logical perfection, and in point 
of matter the character of real truth.’ As dis- 
tinguished from art, a science is ‘ a body of truths 
the common principles of which are supposed to be 
known and separated, so that the individual truths, 
even though some or all may be clear in themselves, 
have a guarantee that they could have been discovered 
and kno^vn, either with certainty or with such pro- 


bability as the subject admits of, by other means- 
than their own evidence’. The number of sciences 
has been greatl}^ augmented since about the fifteenth 
century, when scholasticism received its death-blow, 
and the interest in tlie study of nature was revived. 
Previous to that time the sciences were reckoned as. 
seven in number, namely, grammar, logic, ilietoi-ic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. Now 
it would be difficult to state precisely how many 
sciences there are. This difficulty also extends to 
their classification. According to the different wa 3 "s. 
of regarding them they may be broadly divided into^ 
theoretic or j^ure, and applied or practical, s^mthetic 
and anal^dic, deductive and inductive, or otherwise. 
Taking the first of these classifications as suitable ta 
our present purpose, applied science may be defined 
as ‘a knowledge of facts, events, or phenomena as- 
explained, accounted for, or produced by means of 
powers, causes, or laws; pure science as the know- 
ledge of these powers, causes, or laws considered 
apart or as pure from all applications’. The practical 
sciences are the application of scientificallj^ obtained 
facts and laws to some practical end. To the class- 
of pure or fundamental sciences belong mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology or vegetable and animal 
ph 3 ^siology, and psychology; to the applied or con- 
crete belong geolog 3 ’’, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
meteorology, geography, &c. The fundamental sciences 
have a definite sequence. Mathematics comes first, 
because, dealing as it does with quantit 3 ^ it is inde- 
pendent of all the other sciences, and yet though it 
does not borrow from any of these, its laws underlie 
them all. Closely connected with mathematics is 
physics or natural philosophy, which embraces two 
distinct branches, molar and molecular jffij'sics, the 
former including mechanics, h 3 ^drostatics, h 3 ^draulics, 
acoustics, pneumatics, and astronomy ; and the latter 
heat, light, and electricity. Chemistry succeeds 
ph 3 ''sics, for it assumes all the physical laws as they 
are known. Biology involves the laws of the three 
preceding sciences, in addition to the more special 
laws of the science itself — the vital laws, as they are- 
denominated. Psycholog 3 ’-, or the science of mind, 
is separated b 3 ’’ a wide gulf from an 3 ’' of the foregoing, 
though from its connection with our organism it is 
more or less intimately associated with physiology. 
Sociolog 3 % or the laws of man in society, is by some- 
reckoned as a sixth fundamental science. The prac- 
tical sciences are all related to and dependent on the 
primary sciences, but are too numerous and varied 
to admit of being regularly classified. As practi- 
cal sciences may be mentioned ethics, politics, law, 
jurisprudence, logic, grammar, rhetoric, philology, 
and political economy; navigation, engineering, and 
practical mechanics; surgery, midvdfery, materia 
medica, &c. 

SCILLY ISLANDS, a group at the entrance to 
the English Channel, forming part of Cornwall, about 
30 miles from Land’s End. They rise abruj^tly from 
the sea, form a compact group about 30 miles in 
circumference, and are said to amount altogether to 
about 140 in number ; but there are onty six of any 
importance, the remainder being mere rocks and 
islets. The six are St. Mary’s, St. Agnes, St. Mar- 
tin’s, Tresco, Bryher, and Sampson. The islands^ 
consist mainly of granite, which in some places 
assumes very remarkable forms. The climate is very 
mild and equable, and plants are thus enabled to 
flourish here out-of-doors that could hardly be seen 
growing anywhere else in England. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in flower-gTOwing, agidcul- 
ture, and fishing. Immense quantities of narcissus 
and similar flowers are sent to London in spring, 
and early potatoes and other vegetables are also 
grown. The grain crops include a small proportion of 
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wheat. On several of the islands are to , be seen 
remains of rude pillars, circles of stones, kistvaens, 
rock basins, and cromlechs. The islands are crown 
property. Pop. (1891), 1911; (1901), 1974. 

SCIMITAK, a kind of sword in use among eastern 
nations. The blade is nearly semicircular in form, 
with the edge upon the convex side. This form, 
while ill adapted for thrusting, is admirably adapted 
for striking. 

SCIISTDE. See Sind. 

SCIIEDIA’S DOMINION. See Sindhi^’s Dom- 
inion. 

SOIO, or Skio (ancient Chios; Timkish, Said An- 
dassi)j an island of Asiatic Turkey, in the ^gean 
Sea, separated from the coast of Asia Minor by a 
channel not more than 7 miles wide where narrowest, 
and about 53 miles west of Smyrna. It is of a some- 
what quadrangular form, 32 miles long from north 
to south, with a mean breadth of about 12 miles; 
area, 508 square miles. The surface exhibits a num- 
ber of limestone ridges, separated from each other 
by verdant and fertile valleys, and presents much 
scenery of a very beautiful description. There are 
no perennial strearhs; but an abundant supply of 
water, both for domestic and agricultural purposes, 
is obtained from numerous large wells. In this way 
a constant verdure is maintained, and valuable crops 
are raised. The principal products are wine, oU, 
cotton, sillq and more especially mastic, which may 
be considered as the staple of the island. The quan- 
tity of cereals is very limited.. The trade is chiefly 
in dried fruit, preserves, cattle, and salt. Population, 
of whom a large portion are Turks, about 70,000. 
Before the war of Greek independence Scio was 
peopled almost entirely by Greeks, who enjoyed 
greater privileges than were usually conferred on 
their countrymen, and were generally in comfortable 
circumstances. Their number at this time has been 
estimated at 130,000. The part which they took in 
the war appears to have exasperated the Turks 
beyond measure, and provoked them to retaliate by 
fearful atrocities. Having made themselves masters 
of the island in 1822, they are said to have put 
40,000. persons to the sword, often under circum- 
stanoes of horrid cruelty. Scio contends for the 
honour of having given birth to Homer. Notwith- 
standing its ancient celebrity, it possesses few anti- 
quities. In April, 1881, the island suffered dreadfully 
from repeated shocks of earthquake, almost all the 
houses being thrown down and many thousands of 
people being killed and wounded. 

SCIO, or Kastro, the chief town of the island 
of Scio, situated near the middle of the east coast, 
consists of houses built for the most part of hewn 
stone or briclq and generally -with terraced roofs. It 
is defended by a castle, and carries on a consider- 
able trade. In 1881 it ■svas thrown in ruins by an 
earthquake. Its harbour, which is formed by twm 
moles, has two lighthouses. Pop. 14,500. 

SOIOPPIDS, Kaspar, a celebrated savant anti 
controversialist, was born at Neumark in the Pala- 
tinate, May 27, 1576. He studied at Heidelberg, 
Altdorf, and Ingolstadt, and afterwards, in 1589, tra- 
velled in Italy. Having here attracted the notice 
of Pope Clement VIII., who thenceforth became 
his patron, he renounced Protestantism, and the 
whole of his subsequent career was marked by ven- 
omous attacks on his former co-religionists. In a 
v/ork against Joseph Scaliger, who had incurred his 
enmity for some remarks he made regarding his 
conversion to Catholicism, he ridiculed with the 
bitterest satire the ancestral pretensions of that 
author, and also attacked Henry IV, of France for 
having granted civil liberty to the Protestants. In 
1608 he published several other works ag-ainst the 
VoL. Ali. 


Protestants. In the following year, being at Venice, 
and interfering in a dispute the Venetians had wdth 
the pope, he was cast into prison; but was soon 
after set at liberty, when he visited Vienna, and 
was raised by the emperor to the rank of count pal- 
atine. In 1611 he published two works against 
James I. of England, for which he got a severe cas- 
tigation a few years later in Madrid from the ser- 
vants of the English ambassador. Not thinking his 
life safe there he fled from Spain to Ingolstadt, and 
there issued his Degatus Latro against the ambas- 
sador. In 1617 he settled at Milan, and renewed 
more fiercely than ever his pen-and-ink warfare with 
the Protestants, who, he declared, ought all to be 
exterminated, man, woman, and child. In the inter- 
vals of this to him congenial occupation he devoted 
himself to philological studies. The Protestants 
were not the only ones who felt the weight of his 
pen; the Jesuits likewise came in for a share of his 
hate, in consequence of their refusal to do him some 
favour. His rancorous life terminated November 
19, 1649. Scioppius was a man of immense learn- 
ing, prodigious memory, and great acuteness; but 
‘his quarrelsome disposition, his strong inclination 
to satire, and his intolerance, constantly involved him 
in disputes which reflect discredit upon his char- 
acter.’ Of his works, which are stated at over one 
hundred, many of which, however, he published 
under assumed names, the most important are Veri- 
simflium libri TV. (Niirnberg, 1596), Suspectarum 
Lectionum libri V. (Niirnb. 1597), Commentatio de 
Arte Critica (Ntirnb. 1597), Grammatica Philosophica 
(MOan, 1628), Paradoxa Literaria (Milan, 1628), &c. 

SCIOTO, a river of Ohio, in the United States. 
Its general course is south, its length about 200 
miles, and it flows into the Ohio Diver by a mouth 
150 yards wide, between Portsmouth and Alexan- 
dria. It is navigable for boats about 130 miles, and 
is connected with the Sandusky by a portage 4 miles 
long. The country watered by this river is known 
by the name of the Scioto country, and is remark- 
ably fertile. 

SCIPIO AEMILIANUS AFDICANIJS MI- 
NOR, Publius Cornelius, son of L. Aemilius Paul- 
lus, the conqueror of Macedonia^ and adopted son of 
P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of Scipio Africanus Major, 
was born about 187 B.c. He began his public career 
at the age of thirty, when the Roman senate was 
about to despatch a new army to repress the distur- 
bances in Spain. Exasperated by the constant 
failure of the wars against the Spanish tribes, the 
people obstinately refused to serve. At this junc- 
ture Scipio came forward, and by a spirited and 
powerful harangue, made such an impression on the 
public mind that a multitude of Romans of all classes 
voluntarily enlisted. In B.c. 152 he accompanied the 
consul Lucius Licinius Lucullus to Spain as mili- 
tary tribune, and by his disinterestedness, coimage, 
affability, and firmness gained the love and esteem 
of the army, at the same time conciliating the Span- 
iards by his magnanimity and kindness. In b.c. 
149 the third Punic war broke out, and Scipio fol- 
lowed the army to Africa. He served under the 
consul M. Maidius Nepos, and by his courage and 
vigilance rendered important serrtces to the cause 
of the Romans, acquiring the admiration and esteem 
of friend and foe alike. Manlius, his commander, 
could not forbear to recommend the young hero in 
the most emphatic maimer to the senate. Hence in 
B.c. 147, contrary to the usual custom, not being of 
the legal age, he was unanimously chosen consul and 
leader of the forces against the Carthaginians. Ac- 
companied by his friends and among them Polybius, 
the Greek historian, he proceeded to the seat of war 
and assumed the command of the Roman troops. The 
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Carthaginians defended themselves with a desper- 
ate courage, and displayed the greatest heroism and 
sternest resolution; but although they were able to 
hold out until -winter brought a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities, on their resumjDtion the genius 
of the general and the perseverance of the devoted 
troops effected the reduction of Carthage (which see) 

B. c. 146. Lielius, the valiant friend of Scipio, first 
ascended the walls of the city ^vith his soldiers. 
With unparalleled furj’- the Carthaginians resisted 
the Homans, even after they had entered the city; 
and much blood was spilt before the conquerors 
could fully reduce it. By the express command of 
the Koman senate this rival of Borne, once so power- 
ful, was demolished and burned. The sight of the 
ruined city affected Scipio to tears. He was hon- 
oured -with a magnificent ti-iumph at Borne after the 
war was terminated, and was sumamed the younger 
AfHcanus. After he had lived for some time as a 
private citizen he was sent vdth other ambassadors 
to Egypt, to King Ptolemy Euergetes, where he was 
much admired for liis genuine Boman moderation, 
and his noble thirst for knowledge. Wlien he 
returned (b.o. 142) he was elected censor. In this 
office he frequently urged the degenerate Bomans 
to return to the simplicity and frugality of then- 
fathers; he even punished severely some respectable 
citizens for their extravagance. B.C. 134 he entered 
on his second consiiiship, in order to put an end to 
the war which had long been carried on with Hu- 
mantia, a bravely defended city in Spain. After a 
siege of eight months he forced the citizens, who 
were dying of hunger, to surrender. For his con- 
quest of this powerful city a triumph was decreed to 
Scipio, and he received the surname of Numantinus. 
In the last years of his life he made himself many 
enemies among the people by opposing the measures 
of the popular party, and especially the agrarian law 
of Tiberius G-racchus, of which Papirius Carbo, and 

C. Gracchus, the tribunes of the people, were the 
great sup})ortei's. On the morning after giidng his 
support in the senate to a measure which would have 
rendered the law nugatory, and which was keenly 
opposed by the leaders of the people, Scipio was 
found dead in his bed (b.c. 129). Who murdered him 
never transpired, but Carbo was strongly suspected 
of having done the deed. Like the elder Scipio 
Af ricanus, he was a Boman of the highest stamp ; he 
united courage with magnanimity, -wisdom vdth 
humility, patriotism -with moderation and forecast, 
and benevolence with imshaken probity. 

SCIPIO AFBIOANUS MAJOB, Publius Cor- 
nelius, one of the most illustrious of Boman warriors, 
was bom about 235 b.c. His first public appear- 
ance was at the battle of the Ticinus in 218 B.o., 
where he is said to have saved the hfe of his father. 
Two years later he was one of the few who escaped 
from the fatal battle of Cannae, when he succeeded 
in gathering together the remains of the defeated 
army, and by his courage and resolution was the 
means of saving Borne. In 212 B.c. he was unani- 
mously elected aedile, and a few years after was 
appointed proconsul in Spain. Here he overcame 
the enemy, not merely by his courage and conduct, 
but also by his magnanimity and Idndness. His fii-st 
successful enterprise of importance was the conquest 
of Hew Carthage, the stronghold of the Carthagin- 
ians in Spain. For the kindness and magnanimity 
he displayed on this and other occasions towards the 
native Spaniards he was rewarded by numbers of 
them attaching themselves to his standard. The 
next year (209 B.C.) Scipio totally defeated Hasdru- 
bal, Hannibars brother, not-withstanding his advan- 
tageous position, but was unable to prevent biTu 
collecting more troops, and eventually crossing the 


Pyrenees to the assistance of Hannibal. In the 
meanwhile the Carthaginians collected a fresh army, 
which was led by hlago and Hasdrubal the son of 
Gifeco. Scipio attacked them and after a long and 
bloody engagement destroyed the greater part of 
them. The result of this and subsequent engagements 
of minor importance was that the Carthaginians 
were wholly driven from Spain, and the greatest part 
of that country subjected to Borne. The victorious 
general entered Borne in triumph amid the loudest 
acclamations of the people. Scipio now besought 
the senate to allow him to lead an army against 
Carthage herself, and he was accordingly empowered 
to go to Sicily with an army and a fleet, in order, 
after mature deliberation on the means of effecting a 
landing on the coast of Africa, to execute the plan 
which he had formed. From Sicily Scipio des- 
patched his friend Laslius to make a descent on the 
African coast. This expedition was so far successful 
as to determine Scipio to lead across all his forces, 
but during the first campaign he was unable to effect 
much. His proconsulate, however, being prolonged 
until the war should be terminated, he prosecuted 
hostilities \vith increased vigour, and with such suc- 
cess as to oblige the Carthaginians to recall Hanni- 
bal from Italy. The Carthaginian army, however, 
had been by this time so much reduced that that 
general was able to effect but little, and after some 
fruitless negotiations for peace the great battle of 
Zama was fought 19th October, 202 B.c., which 
resulted in the total defeat of the Carthaginians. 
The latter, on the advice of Hannibal, sought for 
peace, which was crranted on very hard conditions. 
On his return to i-oine Scipio was honoured with a 
triumph, and tcceived the surname of Af ricanus. 
After tliis he discharged, in a praiseworthy manner, 
the office of censor; but he lost the favour of the 
people, because he defended -with zeal the preten- 
sions of the senate. He afterwards became his 
brother’s lieutenant, when the war broke out -with 
Antiochus, Icing of Syria. This war was brought to 
a successful close in B.c. 189, and Scipio thereupon 
retired into private Hfe. He was not long permitted 
to rest, however, -without experiencing the enmity of 
a party in the state who were hostile to him. . First 
his brother Lucius was imprisoned and his property 
confiscated, on an alleged charge of misconduct in his 
dealings -with Antiochus. This was folloAved up by 
charges brought against Scipio himself. When his trial 
came on he contented himself, in answer to the accu- 
sations of his enemies, with reminding them of what 
he had done for the repubhc, and ended by saying 
that this was the anniversary of the defeat of Han- 
mbal at Zama, and called upon the people to neglect 
aU disputes and lawsuits, and following him to the 
Capitol, there return thanks to the immoital gods, 
and pray that they would grant the Boman state 
other citizens lilce himself. The effect of his speech 
was to strike shame into the minds of the people, 
who immediately followed him to the Capitol, leaving 
the accusers alone in the forum. Scipio immediately 
quitted Borne, and retned to his -villa at Litemum, 
where he spent the few remaining years of his life. 
He died, it is beHeved, in b.c. 183, the same year as 
his great opponent HannibaL On his death-bed he 
is said to have requested that his bones should be 
buried at Litemum, and not in his ungrateful country. 

SCIBE FACIAS, a judicial writ, most commonly 
used to call a man to show cause to the court whence 
it issues why execution of judgment passed should 
not be made out. 

SCIBBHS. See Bulrush. 

SCIBBHITS, or Hard Cancer, is the most fre- 
quent variety of cancer. It has its seat sometimes 
in the stomach, rectum, and elsewhere; but by far 
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most frequently it attacks the female breast. If 
detected in time it can be removed from the breast 
with every prospect of success. 

SCISSOR-BILL {lihynchops nigra), a genus of 
Laridie or Gulls, so named from the possession of 
an elongated beak of compressed form, the lower 
mandible exceeding the upper one in length, and 
shutting into the latter somewhat after the fashion 
that the blade of a knife does into its handle. This 
curious . beak is of an orange colour at its base, and 
black at its tip. This bird, which inhabits the coasts 
of America and Africa, is coloured of a dark browm 
on the upper aspect of the head and body ; the under 
surface being white, and a band of white running 
across the wings. The nests are constructed on 
marshy grounds and islands. The eggs number 
three, and are of a white colour, spotted with brown. 
The average length of the Scissor-biU is about l foot. 
In its habits it appears to fly svdftly across the 
surface of the water, skimming the sea wdth its bill, 
and in this wa}" picldng up surface molluscs and crus- 
taceans; whilst it also appears to feed on the coasts 
and to dexterously open the shells of molluscs. 
SCISSORS. See Cutlery. 

SCLAVONIA. See Slavonia. 
SCLERODERMIC and SCLEROBASIC CO- 
RAL. These ■ terms are applied to indicate the two 
great varieties of corallum, or coral substance (see 
Coral) secreted by the Actinozoa, or highest group of 
Coelenterate organisms. The sclerodermic variety 
is the most typical of the two lands, and is represented 
by such forms as the Madrepores, Millepores, Fun- 
gidge, or ‘Mushroom Corals;’ Astrseidas, or Star Corals; 
Meandrina, or Brain Corals; Rugosa; and by many 
other groups. The sclerodermic coral is secreted, as 
its fii*st characteristic, within the tissues and bodies 
of the polypes or secreting animals; the tissue which 
is more immediately connected with its formation 
being the enderon or inner layer of the ectoderm (see 
Sea -anemone). The ectoderm, it may be further 
noted, forms the outer layer of the body in Coelen- 
terata; the inner or second layer into which the 
body-tissues are divisible being known as the endo- 
derm. Dana terms the sclerodermic coral a tissue- 
secretion, from the fact of its intimate relations to 
the tissues of the Actinozoa. This -variety of coral 
may readily be recognized from the fact that the 
living parts of each polype are more ' »r less perfectly 
represented in the coral structure, , nd it may be i 
represented as the secretion of a srigle polype, or 
as that of a compound organism. Tiie parts to be 
distinguished in the sclerodermic coraDs^nreted by 
each polype comprise, firstly, a cylindrical outef“ walk 
known as the theca, which corresponds to the circular 
body wall of the Actinozoon which secretes the cor- 
allum. The upper part of the space within the theca 
is vacant, and is occupied during life by the living 
parts of the secreting organism. To tlii's upper por- 
tion the name of calice has been given. Below the 
calice the lower portion of the thecal chamber is 
divided by vertical partitions named septa, which 
radiate from a common centre outwards towards the 
theca itself. These septa thus divide the thecal 
chamber into a number of loculi or chambers, and 
spring from the common centre formed by a pillar or 
column rising from the base of the thecal chamber, 
and to which the name of columella is given. Some 
of the septa springing from the thecal walls do not 
reach the central columella, but stop short of that 
structure. These latter septa are therefore termed 
secondary and tertiary septa, accordingly as they 
are of longer or shorter extent, or they may simply 
be termed pali. The septa of the sclerodermic coral- 
lite, as the coral structure of each coral-secreting 
polype is termed, correspond to the mesenteries 


(primary, tertiary, and secondary;, or vertical parti- 
i tions seen in the ordinary Actinozoa — such as the 
I Sea-anemones — whether secreting coral or not. And 
! the columella, or central pillar, occupies that part of 
I the interior of the body-cavity of the polype, which . 

I lies below the imperfect or open digestive-sac or sto- 
j mach of these fonns, and which forms the floor of 
the somatic or body-cavity. 

In addition to the vertical septa and pali, well seen in 
the transverse section of a sclerodeimic corallite, cer- 
tain other partitions must also be noted. Thus, when 
a longitudinal section is made of many such corals, 
transverse partitions or dissepiments springing from 
the sides of the septa may be seen; and these trans- 
verse partitions, therefore, divide the locuH or cham- 
bers in a more or less complete degree. Occasionally 
also the septa may exhibit their sides as bearing pro- 
cesses, which may unite with neighbouring processes 
so as to form 'what are termed synapticuke, or cross- 
bars or projDS running across the loculi like the bars 
of a grate. Sometimes also, instead of the dissepi- 
mental partitions just described, horizontal partitions 
named tahulce may be developed, which extend like 
complete flats or floors of a house across from wall 
to wall of the theca. Externally, and on the outer 
surface of the theca, vertical ribs or lines named 
costce may be developed, these latter corresponding 
to the internal septa. And exothecce arising from 
the sides of the costse may represent external dissepi- 
ments; whilst an outside layer Imo’wn as the epitheca 
may correspond to external and coalesced tabulse. 
Lastly, the common medium or coral substance 
secreted by the individual polypes of a compound 
mass, and which serves to connect and bind together 
these polypes, is known as the ccenenchyma; this 
latter con'esponding to the coenosarc, or connect- 
ing medium formed by the living tissues of the 
polypes. Sometimes, as in the family Alcyonidae, the 
sclerodermic corallum may be represented simply by 
detached spicules, or needle-like bodies of calcareous 
or limy nature. In Tabulate Corals the transverse 
partitions laiown as tabulae are well developed, these 
partitions being also well seen in many Rugosa 
(which see). In the Organ-pipe Coral {Tuhipora 
7nusim) the thecae forming tubes for the polypes, and 
the epithecae, which form external tabulce or hori- 
zontal floors, are well exemplified. 

The sclerobasic, or second variety of coral struc- 
ture, is very different in its nature from the sclero- 
dermic land. The sclerobasic corallum is well exem- 
plified in the Red Coral {OoraUium ruhrum) of 
commerce; in the Isis hippuris, or Mare’s-tail Coral; 
-in the Pennatulidae, or Sea-pens (see Pennatdla); 
in the Gorgonias; &c. It is termed by Mr. Dana a 
‘foot-secretion,’ in contradistinction to the tissue 
secretion or sclerodeimic variety, and in reality par- 
takes of the nature of an exoskeleton, similar to the 
shell of a crab, for example, in that it is formed by 
the outer surface of the ectoderm — the external layer 
of the body of the secreting polypes. The sclerobasic 
coral further forms a hard internal axis, upon which 
the living polypes are supported, and which they 
serve at the same time to conceal. A piece of red 
coral, for example, may in this way be compared to 
a tree, the bark of which is represented by the living 
polypes, wliilst the internal parts correspond to the 
hard coral structure. At the same time, it is to be 
noted that as the sclerobasic coral is formed by the 
ectoderm or external surface of the polypes, and as 
it exists in the form of an internal axis, the external 
secreting surface of the pol^qies is inverted and turned 
inwards, this inversion of the external surface serving 
to explain what would otherwise appear a most 
anomalous circumstance. The sclerodermic coral was 
noted to be readily distinguished by its sho^ving the 
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separate cups or coral structures secreted by the 
individual polypes. The sclerobasic coral, on the 
other hand, is perfectly smooth, and presents no such 
separate cups or structures to show where the indi- 
vidual polypes were lodged — since, in fact, as already 
remarked, the polypes themselves are situated ex- 
ternally to the sclerobasic coral axis. In this view 
the sclerobasic coral is also seen to be invariably 
associated with compound organisms; since it is really 
formed, not by the tissues of the polypes themselves, 
but by the coenosarc or connecting medium which 
binds the various individual members of a colony 
together. 

SCLEROTIC COAT. See Eye. 

SCOLECIDA, a class of animals usually included 
in the sub-kingdom Echinozoa or Annuloida, and 
represented by such forms as the Tasniada, or Tape- 
worms; by the ISTematelmia (see these articles); and 
by other forms both of parasitic and non-parasitic 
habits. The name Scolecida may in greater part, so far 
as the majority of its included organisms is concerned, 
be regarded as synonymous with the more general 
name Entozoa, or Parasites; but the class Scolecida, 
at the same time, includes several groups of animals 
which are not in any sense parasitic, and which evince 
a structure more or less nearly allied to that of para- 
sitic forms. Such non-parasitic forms are represented 
by the Rotifera (which see), or Wheel-animalcules, 
now generally placed among the Scolecida; by the 
Turbellaria; and a section of the Hematoid Worms. 
It may lastly be noted, that whilst the name Entozoa 
may be retained for general use, and to include the 
parasitic forms, it must be abolished in a scientific 
sense, and when the class Scolecida in its entirety is 
discussed. None of the forms included in this class are 
‘ woims’ in the popular acceptation of the term. Many 
are undoubtedly worm-like in form, but possess no 
further connection or relationship with the great group 
of the Annelida, or true Worms, which is represented 
by such forms as the Leeches, Earth-worms, &c. 
The characters of the class Scolecida, as a class or 
main division of animals, and those which relate them 
to the class Echinodermata (Sea-urchins, Star-fishes, 
&c.), may perhaps be limited to the possession of a 
system of vessels communicating with the exterior 
of the body and branching out within their bodies, 
and known as the ‘ water- vascular’ system. The 
possession of this system, indeed, forms the one great 
characteristic by which the class Scolecida retains its 
place among Echinozoal animals, and through which 
it becomes allied to the well-defined group of Echino- 
deimata. Recognizing this one character, the fur- 
ther constitution of the Scolecida must be looked 
for in the characters presented by its divisions, v/hich 
evince among themselves great dift'erences in struc- 
ture and habits. And it must be regarded as no 
light or easy task for the taxonomists of the future 
to classify and arrange in a more satisfactory manner 
the heterogeneous groups included in this aberrant 
class. 

The Scolecida are divided into the divisions Platy- 
elniia^ or Elat-worms; Nematel'niia, or Round-worms; 
and Rotifcm^ or Wheel-animalcules. The Platyehnia 
incude the orders PcemacZct (Tape-worms); Trematoda^ 
or Elukes; and Turhdlaria (non-parasitic forms such 
as Planaria and Nemertidans). The Nematelmia are 
re[)resented by the orders Acanthoccphala (Thora- 
headed worms), Gordiacea, or Hair-worms, and 
Nematoda, or Round-worms. Wliilst the Rotifera^ 
described in tbe article of that name, are non-para- 
sitic, free organisms, u hich, save in the possession of 
the water- vascular system, exhibit no affinities with 
Scolecida in general. See also Nematelmta, Para- 
sites, Platyeljiia, &c., and illustrations at the 
article Mollusoa. i 


SCOLOPENDRA; See Centipede and Myria- 

PODA. 

SCOMBER. See Mackerel. 

SCONE, a village of Scotland, a little above Perth, 
on tbe Tay; with Established and United Eree 
Presbyterian churches. The village of New Scone- 
consists of neatly built houses, and contains 1585 
inhabitants, chiefly engaged in handloom-weaving. 
Of Old Scone the principal remains are a market- 
cross. Its ancient abbey, in which the kings of Scot- 
land were wont to be crowned on the stone of destiny, 
now in Westminster Abbey, is only represented by 
inconsiderable ruins; and on the site of its ancient 
palace now stands the elegant modem mansion of 
the Earl of Mansfield. 

SCORE, in music, the original draught, or it& 
transcript, of a musical composition, with the part& 
for all the different voices or instruments arranged and 
placed in juxtaposition; so called from the practice of 
drawing the bar through all the parts. As a general 
rule the higliest part should be placed uppermost, the- 
others under it and each other, according to the low- 
ness of the part. All the parts of a chorus should 
be placed together: the soprano standing on the upper 
staff, the mezzo or second soprano (if any) on the one 
immediately below it, and so descending in the fol- 
lowing order — contralto, second contralto (if any)^ 
tenor, second tenor (if any), bass, and, lowest of all, 
second bass (if any). A good musician is able to form 
a pretty close idea of the effects the composer intends, 
to produce by carefully reading the score. Short 
score is a compressed method of wnriting concerted^ 
vocal music on two clefs, the soprano and alto being 
arranged on the treble or G clef, and the tenor and 
bass on the bass or E clef, ledger-lines being used for 
the lower alto or the higher tenor notes. 

SCOR.ESBY, William, an eminent Arctic naviga- 
|"tbr, was born at Cropton, in Yorkshire, 5th October, 
1'/^^ His father was noted as one of the most daring 
and sficcessful commanders in connection with the- 
northern whale-fishery, and his son adopted the same 
career, ro^Aing his first voyage mth him on board 
the i> 2 «icZc(nvhile yet only ten years of age. In 1803 
father and soi;i sailed on board the Resolution of 
Whitby, and made voyages together for the next 
eight years, the .elder Scoresby acting as commander 
and the younger as chief mate. The latter kept a 
careful journal o|;tJjn-voyages, and during the Avinter 
months, when tlie vessel Avas laid up in port, attended 
classes in Edinburgh University, where he soon made 
himself proficient in all the branches of IcnoAvledge 
connected Avita his profession, including, more espe- 
cially, natural history and physical science. While 
engaged in the Arctic Avhale -fishery the Resolution 
attained in May, 1806, the successive latitudes of 
80° 50' 28", 81° 1' 53", and 81° 12' 42" n,; and once, 
reached as far north as 81“ 30', the nearest point to 
the pole until then reached by ordinaiy navigation. 
In 1811, Avhen young Scoresby had just attained the 
age of tAventy-one, the command of the Resolution 
Avas resigned by his father, and he was unanimously 
elected his successor by the oAvners, Through infor- 
mation communicated by him to Sir Joseph Banks, 
government Avas induced in 1817 to fit out an expe- 
dition under Sir John Ross to discover the north- 
AA'-est passage, an object AAEich occupied the atten- 
tion of the admiralty for several j’^ears, and after 
, being abandoned for some time AA’-as accomiflished 
I in 1850 by Sir Robert MacClure. In 1820 Captain 
Scoresby published a Avork entitled An Account of 
tlie Arctic Regions, Avith a History and Descrijjtion 
of the Northern Whale-fishery, AAEich established 
his reputation as one of the most original observers 
and scientific navigators of the day. It was followed 
in 1823 by a Journal of a Yoyage to the Northern 
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Whale-fishery, including Researches and Discoveries 
•on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland. About 
-the same time he quitted the whale-fishing, and in 
i.821 was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Always a man of deep religious views, these were 
-stren^hened in his retirement, and he resolved to 
devote himself more exclusively to the promotion of 
Christian faith and practice. He accordingly entered 
himself as a student for the church at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, took his degree of B.D. in 1834, 
^nd shortly afterwards received holy orders "with the 
degree of D.D. His first charge was the Mariner’s 
ohurch at Liverpool, then just established, and from 
this he afterwards removed first to Exeter, and then 
to Bradford, in Yorkshire, of which he acted as vicar 
for several years. Latterly he resigned his office, 
and retired to Torquay, in Devonshire, where he 
<iied on 21st March, 1857, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Though mainly occupied by the duties of his sacred 
^calling, in the prosecution of which he laboured with 
great earnestness and acceptance. Dr. Scoresby re- 
trained to the last a lively interest in scientific inves- 
tigation, and more especially in that of magnetism 
and its relation to navigation. Various treatises 
were published by him on this subject in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, the Reports of the British 
Association, and the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal. They were afterwards given to the world in an 
improved and enlarged form, under the title of Mag- 
netical Investigations, of which the first part appeared 
in 1839, the second in 1843, and the third in 1852. 
With the view of pursuing bis researches in mag- 
netic science, and more especially determining the 
influence exerted over the compass by iron vessels, 
he made a voyage to Australia in the ill-fated Royal- 
Charter ^ which afterwards perished so disastrously on 
the Welsh coast. He was received with great dis- 
tinction at Melbourne, and had the degi'ee of M.A. 
conferred on him by the recently erected university 
in that city. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Dr. Scoresby is the author of Discourses to 
Seamen; Memorials of the Sea, comprising —1, Sab- 
baths in the Arctic Regions; 2, The Mary Russel; 

3, My Father, being records of the adventurous life 
of the late William Scoresby, Esq., of Whitby; and 

4, The Franklin Expedition. He also published 
a treatise entitled Zoistic Magnet 3m, or original 
researches in Mesmeric Phenomena . A biography 
of him was published by his nephew,jRr\H. Scoresby 
(8vo, London, 1861). 

SCORPION (see Entomology, PL III.), a gem 
of Annulose animals (Arthropoda) belonging to the 
class Arachnida, which also includes the Spiders, 
Mites, Ticks, &c. Like all other Arachnida the 
Scorpions possess eight legs; but they are distin- 
guished from the Spiders by the possession of a dis- 
tinctly ringed or annulated tail or abdomen, termin- 
ating in a hooked claw or ‘ telson,’ which latter is in 
reality the outlet and fang of a poison-gland situated 
at its base. The tail or abdomen consists of twelve 
somites or segments, and it merges gradually into 
the anterior cephalothorax, consisting, as in all Arach- 
nida, of the united head and chest. The four pairs 
of limbs are borne by the thorax or chest segments, 
and the maxillary palpi (organs of touch belonging 
to the maxillae or lesser jaws) are largely developed, 
and constitute a pair of formidable nipping- claws or 
chelae. These latter appendages, therefore, give these 
animals the appearance of being provided vdth five 
pans of limbs. No time antennm or feelers are 
developed as in insects, but the mandibles, or larger 
jaws, which also terminate in nippers or chelicerae, 
are believed in reality to represent the antennm of 
other Arthropodous classes. The breathing in the 


Scorpions is carried on by means of pulmonary or 
lung sacs, each of which is formed by an involution 
of the integument of the body, and contains lamelloe 
or vascular plates, in which the blood is exposed to 
the air, admitted to the sacs through special aper- 
tures Imown as stigmata. In Scorpions four pairs of 
pulmonary sacs exist, and these exist on the sides of 
the body; the stigmata being each surrounded by an 
elevated ridge or margin, named a peritrema. 

The Scorpions are included in a special order of 
the class Arachnida, knovui as the order Artbro- 
gastra (‘ jointed-abdomens’) or Pedipalpi — the latter 
name having been applied to the division from the 
foot-like character of the maxillary palpi. The eyes, 
which are of the simple land, and are named ocelli, 
number six, eight, or twelve. Behind the last pair 
of legs in the Scorpions two curious comb-like appen- 
dages are found. The function of these appendages is 
unknown, but the generative organs open between 
them. The female Scorpions are said to exhibit great 
care for their young, and carry them on their backs 
for several days after being hatched, whilst they tend 
them carefully for about a month, when they are able 
to shift for themselves. Scorpions generally live in 
dark places, and under stones. The food consists 
chiefly of insects, which they seize by means of their 
chelae, and sting to death. The sting is not neces- 
sarily fatal to man, but may prove dangerous to 
persons of weakly constitution. The poison is said 
gradually to lose its effect on man, so that the more 
frequently a person is stung the less noxious do the 
effects of the sting become. Painful effects follow 
the sting, such as nausea, swelling of the bitten part, 
&c. The remedies most to be reHed upon appear 
to be ammonia, tobacco, ipecacuanha, &c., together 
with warm applications to the limb, and attention to 
prevent the spread of the virus, as by tying a ligature 
above the wound, to prevent the poison spreading 
through the circulation. 

The Scorpions chiefly inhabit warm and tropical 
regions, several genera {Anch'octonus^ &c.) being com- 
prised within the order. The Buthus afer, or Rock 
Scorpion (which see) of Africa, is one of the most 
familiar species. 

The Book Scorpions (Cheliferidse, see fig. 51 on 
plate), of which a common species is the Ohelifer 
Widej'i^ are so named from their presenting a close 
resemblance in outwayd form to the true Scorpions. 
The Book Scorpions are, however, included in the 
lower group ( Trachearia) of the class Arachnida, and 
are distinguished by the fact that the maxillary palpi 
are very large, and form nipping claws, whilst they 
want the jointed tail of the true Scorpions. They 
are generally found living amongst old books, and 
feed on the minute insects which also inhabit such 
, situations. These Arachnidans are usually included 
in the order Adelarthrosomata, which also comprises 
the well-known Harvest Spiders, or Phalangidae 
(which see). The general colour of their bodies is a 
bimvnish-red. An allied genus, Ohisium, also occurs 
in libraries, this latter being distinguished from the 
Chelifers by the entire cephalothorax; that of Ohe- 
lifer being marked by a transverse gi’oove, whilst 
Ohelifer possesses two and Ohismm four eyes. See 
also Arachnida. 

The Scorpions are first represented in a fossil state 
in the Carboniferous Period. In these roclcs the 
genera Boscorpiiis and Oydophthalmus are found, the 
0. senior of the Bohemian coal measures being the 
most remarkable form. This species possessed twelve 
eyes, disposed in a circular manner. 

SCORPION-FISH, or Sea-scohpion {Scoi'paina)^ 
a genus of Teleostean (Acanthopterous) fishes, be- 
longing to the Triglidse or Gmmard family. In this 
I genus the body is covered with prominent scales, and 
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the occiput is grooved. The first dorsal fin possesses 
eleven spines, the second dorsal possessing one spiny 
ray and nine or ten soft rays. The anal fin is short, 
and has three spines and five soft rays. The Ked 
Scorpion-fish (Scorpcena scrofa) is a familiar form, 
and is recognized by its red colour, marked with 
brown on the fins and body. A large brown patch 
marlcs the fii*st dorsal fin, lying between the sixth 
and ninth spines. Its average length is about 18 
inches. The flesh is unpalatable and dry, but an oil 
is obtained from the liver. The head is armed -with 
spines and angular projections, which have no doubt 
gained for these forms their name of Scorpion-fishes. 
The Spotted Scorpion-fish {S, porous) is a second 
species, and, like the preceding form, occurs in 
British waters, as well as in the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and tropical seas. The latter species is 
brownish red, spotted with black, and marbled mth 
browm. The average length is from 12 to 15 inches. 
The head and mouth are large, as in the former 
species, and provided wdth spines and projections. 
The pectoral fins are rounded, of large size, and the 
ventrals are jugular in position — that is, are placed 
beneath the pectorals on the throat. 

SCORPION-FLY {Panorpa; see PL I. at Ento- 
mologt), a genus of insects belonging to the order 
Neuroptera, or that of the Dragon-fiies, and included 
in the family Panorpidse, of the sub-order Plani- 
pennia. The head in this genus is prolonged to 
form a beak or rostrum. The body is long and 
slender. The legs are long, the tarsi being five- 
jointed; and two spur-like processes exist on the 
tibijs or shins. The name Scorpion-fly is derived 
from the appendages seen attached to the abdomens 
of some species. The male in the common species, 
for example, has the sixth and seventh joints of the 
abdomen attenuated, and capable of extensive motion; 
whilst the last joint forms a pair of forceps resem- 
bling those of the Ear\vigs. AYhen at rest this tail 
is curled over the back, but when irritated the forceps 
are used as weapons of offence or defence. The 
antennse- are long and slender; and three ocelli or 
simple eyes exist. These forms are foimd chiefly, in 
damp situations, and in the vicinity of hedges. The 
mouth is placed at the extremity of the rostrum. 

SCORPION-SHELL, the name given to the 
shells of certain Gasteropodous Molluscs, belonging 
.to the family Strombidse, from the projecting spines 
with which the shells are provided. These shells 
are also Imown by the name of ^Spider-sheUs ’ for 
the same reason. The Common Scorpion or Spider- 
shell {Pteroceras lamMs) is coloured of a mottled 
chestnut, variegated with white and orange lines. 
Internally its hue is pale brown and yellow. Its 
length is 3 or 4 inches. The Orange Mouthed Scor- 
pion-shell (P. aurantias) is coloured a creamy white 
outside, and orange within; and its curved spines 
are white and of glistening apjjearance. The charac- 
teristic feature of these shells is the possession by 
the outer-lip of the shell of the elongated proces5,es 
already alluded to, and one of these processes forms 
a posterior canal close to the spire of the shoU. 
These shells are chiefly found in the Indian and 
Chinese Seas; and the genus Ptcrocoras is reprl^i 
sented by many fossil species, beginning in the Lias- 
sic formations. P. Occani (Neocomian) is a familiar 
fossil species. 

SCORZONERA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Composite, sub-order ChicoraceEe, with yellow 
and occasionally rose-coloured flowers. The species, 
which are numerous, are chiefly indigenous to Southern 
Europe and the East. The Common Scorzonera {S. 
Hispanica), a native of Spain and the south of 
Europe, has long been cultivated in English kitchen- 
gardens for its edible roots. The root is about the 


thickness of a man’s finger, is dark-brown outside 
and wdiite within, long and tapering gradually. It 
contains a milky -like juice, and has a mild sweetish 
gummy taste. It is prepared by scraping off the 
outer rind, steeping in water to divest it of its bitter- 
ness, and then boiling. The name Yiper’s Grass is 
sometimes given to this plant, either from the shape 
of the root, or from its supposed properties of curing 
snake-bites. S. glastifolia has roots similar in quality; 
S. deliciosa is the species most cultivated as an escxil- 
ent at Palermo; and the gummy root of S. tuberosa 
is eaten by the Kalmucks. 

SCOT, Reginald or Reynold, one of the first 
and boldest writers against the belief in witchcraft, 
alchemy, astrology, and other prevalent superstitions 
of his time, was a grandson of Sir John Scot of 
Scotshall, in Kent, and was bom probably about 
1538. ' He studied at Hart Hall, Oxford, but re- 
turned home without taking a degree, and devoted 
himself to the study of old and obscure mystical 
authors, and the pleasures of gardening, until his 
death in 1599. The work on which his honourable 
reputation is founded is entitled The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, and was published in 1584; its design, 
says its author, is to ‘ prove the common opinion of 
witcli\^s contracting with devils, spirits, familiars, and 
their ‘^ower to kill, torture, and consume the bodies 
of men, women, children, and other creatures by 
disease, their flying in the air, &c., to be but ima- 
ginary and erroneous conceptions ’ ; and to expose the 
practices of witchmongers, conjurers, enchanters, and 
soothsayers, also the delusions of alchemy, astrology, 
legerdemain, ‘ and many other things that have long 
been hidden, though very necessary to be known for 
the undeceiving of judges, justices, and juries, and 
for the preservation of poor people ’. The good sense, 
boldness, and humanity of the writer only brought 
upon himself the wrath of King James I., who 
ordered the first edition of the book to be burned by 
th^ common hangman, and who attempted a reply 
to it in his Demonology. Refutations were also 
pullii^ed by Meric Casaubon, Joseph Glanvil, and 
othersS^ See Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s introduction 
to his e(^riipn of the work (1886). 

SCOT an.I LOT, an old legal phrase applied to aU 
parochial asstJ?ssments for the poor, the church, light- 
ing, cleansing\ and watching. Up till the Reform 
Act of 1832 t'he meinbers of Parliament and muni- 
cipal officers in certain English boroughs were elected 
b)^ scot and lot voters, that is, those who paid those 
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SCOTER /(or Sure) DUCK {0{demia\ a genus 
^f Anatidce /pr Duclcs (Natatores), belonging to the 
Fuligulinae (Pochards) or Sea-ducks, which frequent 
the ocean, and have the hinder-toe provided with a 
broad membranous lobe. The bill in the Scoter 
is broad, short, has its tip flat, and possesses a 
tubercle on the upper mandible at its base. The bill 
is teiminated by a nail-like process. The sides of 
the bill are provided with broad lamince or plates, as 
in all other LameUirostral Natatores. The wings 
are not very powerful. The food of the Scoters con- 
I sists chiefly of Mollusca and other animals, for which 
i^hey dive and grope in the mud of shallow waters. 
pShe most familiar species is the Common or Black 
Scoter {0. nigra), which shows a deep black plumage 
in t^e male, the bill and legs being of the same 
colour. The upper mandible is marked on its dorsal 
surface by a line of orange colour. This bird aver- 
ages the common duck in size; and the females are 
coloured of a dark -brown hue. It occurs in the 
Arctic regions in summer, but comes southwards 
to the British coasts in winter. The flesh is unpal- 
atable on account of its strong fishy taste; but this 
quality permits its being eaten by Roman Catholics 
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during Lent, and hence in. some parts of Trance 
these birds are largely shot and captured at that sea- 
son. The Velvet Scoter-duck {0, fusca) is found in 
the northern Scotch islands, Orkney, &:c., in winter, 
but is less common than the other species. 

SCOTISTS. See Dons, John, and Scholasticism. 

SCOTLAND, the northern division of the Island 
of Great Britain, between lat, o4° 38' and 58° 40' 
30" N.; and Ion. V 46' and 6° 8' 30" w. It is separ- 
ated from England on the south-east by the Tweed, 
south-west by the Solway Eirth, and south partly by 
the Cheviot Hills and partly by an indefinite moor- 
land tract, known anciently by the name of the 
Debatable Land; and is bounded east by the North 
Sea, and north and west by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The greatest length, from n.n.e. to s.s.w., between 
Dunnet Head and the Mull of Galloway, is 287 miles. 
The breadth varies exceedingly. Measured from 
north-east to south-west, between Hinnaird’s Head 
and the Mull of Kin tyre, it is 217 miles, and on the 
parallels of 56'", 57° and 58° respectively, 120, 125, 
and 43 miles. Between Alloa on the Eorth and 
Dumbarton on the Clyde the mdth is diminished to 
33 miles; and farther north, where a kind of penin- 
sula is formed by the Dornoch Eirth on the east and 
Loch Broom on the w^est, it does not exceed 24 miles. 
These measurements .appl}? only to the mainland, 
and therefore when the true'area is to be ascertained, 
it is necessary to add the numerous islands which 
singly or in groups line its coasts, and form one of 
their peculiar features. On the east coast these 
islands are so few and small as not to require special 
notice; but on the north are the two large groups of 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, each sufficiently large 
to form a separate county; while on the west a series 
of gi’oups, known by the names of the Hebrides and 
Western Isles, stretch almost uninterruptedly from 
north to south, at a short distance from the coast, 
and though not formed into separate counties, foim 
no insignificant portion of the whole area of the 
country. The largest of them are Le-wis and Harris, 
North Hist, South XJist, Skye, Mull, Jura, and Islay. 
In the south-west the islands of Arran and Bute 
(with the Cumbraes, &c.) have been deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be formed into a separate county 
under the name of the county of Bute. The total area 
of the country, including the islands, is 29,819 square 
miles, or 19,084,660 acres; the population in 1891 
was 4,025,617, or about 133 persons to the square 
mile; in 1901, 4,472,103. Eor descriptive geography, 
agriculture, manufactures, trade, &c., see our article 
on Britain. 

Oil'll History . — Scotland was kno^vn to the Bomans 
by the name of Caledonia, and according to Latin 
authors it was inhabited by over a score of barbarous 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, who were polygamists 
and idolaters; their religion being druidical, and their 
Bocial condition so, utterly unsettled that they were 
called robbers by their more civilized invaders. They 
were exceedingly brave and hardy, and fought with 
short spears, daggers, and shields. They dwelt in 
miserable huts, and disdained the use of clothes. In 
the latter half of the first century of our era J ulius 
Agricola led a Homan army north of the Eirths of 
Eorth and Clyde, and after a desperate and pro- 
tracted struggle with the natives succeeded in 
reaching as far as the Eirth of Tay, his fleet mean- 
while exploring the coasts. He could not, however, 
complete the conquest of the country, and retired 
behind a chain of forts which he had constructed 
between the Eirths of Eorth and Clyde. Several 
other attempts at conquest were subsequently made, 
the most notable being that of Septimius Severus, at 
the head of an expedition which penetrated in 207 as 
far as the Moray Eirth. A treaty of peace was con- 


cluded Avith the Caledonians; but.no sooner was the 
Homan army withdra-wn than the natives rose in 
insurrection. The emperor was organizing a force 
for their complete subjugation when he was inter- 
rupted by death at Eboracum (York) in 211. During 
his residence in the island Severus rebuilt the wall 
between the Tyne and the Solway, originally erected 
by Hadrian, and on the final abandonment of Britain 
by the Homans in 446 they repaired this rampart, 
and that between the Eorth and the Clyde. Erom 
this date and for some centuries later the predomin- 
ant race of Scotland is Icnown in history as the Piets. 
(See PiCTS.) The country of the Piets extended 
from the Eirth of Eorth along the sea-coast to the 
Pentland Eirth; it was bounded on the west by the 
country of the Scots, w'hich extended along the 
western coast to the modern county of Hoss. The 
Scots were a Celtic people from Ireland, who, under 
their leader Eergus, succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in Argyle about $03, and quicldy extended 
their dominion northward. This people had been 
converted to Christianity by St. Patrick, and their 
chief is said to have received the blessing of the saint 
himself in early life. The country of the Piets was 
bounded on the south by the Eirth of Eorth and the 
province of Lodonia (Lothian), then in possession of 
the English; whilst the country of the Scots had its 
southern boundary in the Eirth of Clyde and the 
Kingdom of Cumbria, the territory of the indepen- 
dent Britons. 

The reign of Eergus the Scot lasted only three 
years, that of his son Domangart five. The two sons 
of the latter, Comgal and Gonran, reigned succes- 
sively, the first for thirty-two and the second for 
twenty-two years. It was the fate of Gonran to 
enter into hostilities with the Piets, an event that 
must sooner or later have occurred between such 
neighbours, and of which this seems to have been the 
commencement; and in the battle that ensued between 
i him and Bridei I. he was defeated and slain. He 
I was succeeded by Conal, son of his brother Comgal^ 
to the prejudice of his own family, and thus was 
laid the groundwork of a war of succession, that 
produced years of confusion and bloodshed. In this 
reign Columba began the conversion of the northern 
Piets, Iona being given to him by Conal for the use 
of the mission. His nephew Aidan laid claim to the 
throne, and successfully sustained it by force of arms. 
Aidan proved a powerful and energetic prince, and 
invaded successfully the English territory several 
times; but towards the end of his reign he suffered 
a severe defeat from EtheKrid of Northumbria at 
Degsastan. After Aidan a line of kings succeeded, 
whose obscure and contradictory history, even if it 
could be effectually cleared up, would scarcely recom- 
pense the trouble. With the more powerful Pictish 
longs, as well as with the Britons of Cumbria, the 
Scots were engaged in almost incessant conflict. 
They seem to have been for some time under a sort 
of subjection to the Northiunbrian princes, but re- 
gained their independence on the defeat and death 
of King Egrid, in battle with the Piets at Nechtana- 
mere in 685. About the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury we find the Scots maldng rapid progress in 
civilization and population, while their neighbours the 
Piets were weakened by civil strife, occasioned by 
rival claims to the throne. Kenneth, the son of 
Alpin, succeeded on the defeat and death of his father 
in battle against the Piets in 836, to the Scottish 
throne. Some years later he laid claim to the Pictish 
crown, as the rightful heir in the female line, quicldy 
overthrew the feeble Wred, the last of the Pictish 
kings, and stepped into his room in the year 843. 

Kenneth Mac Alpin, after feeling himself firmly 
seated on the throne of the now united kingdoms of 
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the Scots and Piets, turned liis arms against Eng- 
land, invading Lothian, then still belonging to that 
country, six times, and burning Dunbar and Melrose. 
He was also called upon to resist the im'oads of the 
Norse pirates, imder the terrible Eagnar Lodbrog, 
who penetrated through the country as far as Clunie 
and Dunkeld. In addition to those enemies he had 
the Britons of Cumbria, who, alarmed perhaps at the 
growing power of their now formidable neighbour, 
invaded his territory and burned Dunblane. He 
appears to have held his o%vn against his numerous 
enemies duidng his eventful reign of sixteen years. 
He removed the palladium of the Scots, their stone 
of destiny, from Argyle to Scone, transferred the 
royal residence to Eorteviot in Stratheme, which had 
been the Pictish capital, and removed the venerated 
relics of St. Columba from Iona to Dunlceld, where 
he built a church, and which he erected into the 
ecclesiastical capital of his kingdom. 

Kenneth MacAlpin was succeeded by his brother 
Donald III., according to one set of chroniclers 
a feeble ruler and unprincipled epicure, and to others 
a brave and enterprising prince, who, after a reign 
of five years spent in wars against the English of 
Northumbria, died, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Constantine II,, eldest son of Kenneth MacAlpin, 
in 863. The accession of this prince occurred at a 
calamitous period in Scottish history. The Danish 
pirates having secured a footing on the shores of 
Ireland, after half a century of conflict, turned 
their attention now to Scotland. Erom Dublin, 
their chief harbour, successive fleets of these Ost- 
men, as the Danes of Ireland were called, entered 
the Firths of Clyde, Forth, Tay, Moray Firth, &c., 
wherever plunder could most abundantly be found, 
and during the interval from 866 to 881 a series of 
these disastrous visits had occurred, in which the 
whole of the coast of North Britain was ravaged with 
m'erciless thoroughness. Constantine met the Danes 
on sevei'al occasions with more or less success, until 
he was defeated and slain in the decisive battle of 
CraiL in 881. He was succeeded by his brother 
Aodh or Hugh, who was killed after a reign of one 
year by his rebellious subject. Grig (Latinized by the 
monldsh chroniclers into Gregorius), a maarmor or 
earl of the district between the Spey and the Dee. 
The monks of St. Andrews, to whom he was very 
liberal, bestow upon him the title of the Great, and 
represent him as the conqueror of the Britons, Irish, 
English, and Danes, as the very Ai'thur of Scottish 
history. He was expelled in 893, and was succeeded 
by a scion of the old family, named Donald lY., 
who fell in the moment of victory fighting against 
the Danes from Ireland, who had pushed in through 
the country to the wails of its capital, Forteviot, in 
904. To him succeeded Constantine III., son of 
the Aodh above mentioned. 

The reign of Constantine III. was chiefly sig- 
nalized by the Danish invasions, which still con- 
tinued to be the principal events of English and 
Scottish history. Li the eighteenth year of his reign 
the invaders sailed up the Clyde in great force, but 
were met at Tinmore by the Scottish Idng at the 
head of a powerful army of his own subjects, strongly 
reinforced by the Anglo-Danes from the Danelagh 
of Northumberland. The battle lasted a whole day, 
and the Danes were compelled to retire after an 
obstinate struggle, and many years elapsed before 
they repeated their hostile visits to Scotland. This 
alhance with the Northumbrian Danes brought do-wn 
upon Constantine the vengeance of Athelstane, king 
of England, who at the head of a powerful army 
overran the Scottish territory, without, however, as 
far as we can learn, having succeeded in bringing the 
Scots to any important engagement. Constantine 


now entered into an alliance with the Danish king:! 
of Dubliu and Northumbria, Owen, prince of Cum- 
berland, and numerous Danish and Norwegian princes 
and jarls. In 937 the allies, conveyed in a fleet of 
615 ships, entered the Humber, and disembarked 
at Brunanburgh, where they were encountered by 
Athelstane. In the battle that ensued, the first 
of a series of unfortunate combats by Scottish princes 
in England, and perhaps the greatest which had 
been until then fought upon English soU, the allies 
were defeated, five Danish vikings, four northern 
jarls, and the son of Constantine were slain. Weary 
of conflict the Scottish long laid aside his crown 
for a monk’s cowl, retired to the monastery of 
St. Andrews, and there became a Culdee abbot, 
dying in 953. He was succeeded in the royal 
dignity in 943 by Malcolm I., son of Donald IV. 
It seems highly probable that in the time of Constan- 
tine the ecclesiastical primacy was transfen’ed from 
Dunkeld to St. Andrews, and the royal residence to 
Scone. At the latter place, in the sixth year of his 
reign, the long, Kelach, the bishop, and the Scots 
swore to observe thedaws and discipline of the faith, 
and the rights of the chi^,ches and the gospels, which 
appears to indicate th«!?meeting of a sort of council 
of a combined ecclesiastical and civil nature, accord- 
ing to the form that obytained both among the Celtic 
and Teutonic nations of this period. 

No sooner was Malcolm I. seated on the throne 
than a rebellion broke out, headed by the Maarmor 
of Moray, which was, however, quickly suppressed 
and its leader slain. During this reign a part of the 
Kingdom of Cumbria, comprising the modem Cum- 
berland and the northern part of Westmoreland, 
which had been wrested from the Britons by Edmund, 
Idng of England, was bestowed by that prince on the 
Scottish king upon the condition of his defending the 
north part of the island against the incursions of the 
Danes. On this grant was founded the claim of 
homage made by the English kings upon those of 
Scotland, which in later times formed the cause or 
pretext of the protracted struggle between the sister 
Idngdoms. In the reign of Kenneth, Malcolm’s 
successor, the Scottish territories were still fm'ther 
increased by the cession of Lothian by Edgar of 
England, and by the conquest of the British kingdom 
of North Cumbria, or Strath- Clyde. The last addi- 
tion to the south of Scotland was made in the reign 
of Malcolm II. (1005-34), son of Kenneth, to whom 
the Earl of Northumberland ceded the Merse and 
Teviotdale, thus extending Scotland on the east coast 
as far as the Tweed. Malcolm was succeeded by his 
grandson Duncan, a prince far too weak for the times. 
He was assassinated at Bothgowanan (Hhe smith’s’ 
dwelling), near Elgin, by men acting -under the 
instructions of his cousin Macbeth, in the year 1040. 
The reign of Macbeth, though that of a usurper, was 
a beneficent one, and all the old chronicles are filled 
with descriptions of the peace and prosperity of 
Scotland during the greater part of his rule. The 
people were, indeed, so satisfied with their sovereign 
that they made no movement on behalf of the family 
of Duncan, so that the aid by which they were 
restored was derived from aliens and enemies. Backed 
by an army furnished by his uncle, Siward, earl of 
Northumberland, Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, 
marched into Scotland, and after a. series of battles 
Macbeth was defeated and slain at Liunphanan, in 
Aberdeenshire, in 1057, See Macbeth. 

The reign of Malcolm III., sumamed by his Celtic 
subjects Canmore or Cean-mohr (‘Large Head’), was 
long and prosperous. His great natural talents had 
been improved by his education at the court of Edward 
the Confessor. The conquest of England by William 
of Normandy involved Malcolm in many a serious 
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straggle. Edgar Atheling, the heir of the Saxon line, 
and many of the Saxon nobles, sought and found 
refuge in Scotland. Malcolm married Margaret, the 
sister of the fugitive prince, who is said to have 
introduced into her court a degree of refinement 
remarkable for that time, and to have contributed in 
many ways to soften the rade manners of the people. 
The Scotch king twice invaded England mth success, 
but William, having collected a large army, in his 
turn advanced into Scotland, and compelled Malcolm 
to do homage for those lands which he held within 
what was accounted the English territory. Malcolm 
Canmore and his eldest son were slain in attempting 
to take Alnwick Castle in 1093, and Margaret sur- 
vived only a few days. 

On the death of Malcolm the Celtic tribes, at- 
tached to their old customs, disregarded the claims 
of Malcolm’s remaining children, and placed his 
brother Donald Eane on the throne, but he was 
driven from it before he had reigned a year by 
Duncan, a natural son of the late Idng, who now 
seized the sceptre. In 1097, however, Edgar Athel- 
ing, obtained a force from the English king, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the kingdom for Edgar, the lawful 
son of Malcolm. After a short reign, distinguished 
by no remarkable event, Et:gar was succeeded by his 
brother Alexander I., a prii^e whose reign is chiefly 
signalized by his severe administration of justice. A 
conspiracy against the king’s life -was baffled by the 
vigour of his measures. He assisted Henry I. of 
England in a war with the Welsh, and died in. 1124, 
leaving the throne to his younger brother David. 

The reign of this prince is one of the most remark- 
able in Scottish history. He soon found his power 
endangered by Malcolm MacHeth, the troublesome 
Maarmor of Boss, who marched through the country 
as far as Stracathro, in Eorfarshire. He was driven 
back, however, by the royal troops, and compelled to 
surrender; he was kept under restraint, and his lands 
were parcelled out among persons (several of whom 
were Norman strangers) who were to hold them as 
cro^vn vassals. On the accession of the usurper Stephen 
to the English throne in 1135, to the prejucHce of Maud 
or Matilda, only child of Henry I. and niece of David, 
the latter marched an army nearly up to the gates of 
Durham to enforce the claims of liis kinswoman. 
Here the two Icings met, and came to an arrange- 
ment in a curious shape, which has been explained 
by the supposition that, whatever he might give or 
take, David would not admit the title of Stephen. 
This family quarrel, combined ^vith a growing hos- 
tility to the aggressive Normans, led to another 
invasion of England by David, at the head of what 
may be described as a countless horde of undisciplined 
savages rather than an organized army. They were 
met by. a small band under the Norman barons of 
the north of England at Northallerton, and in the 
tumultuous combat that ensued, Icnown in history 
as the battle of the Standard (1138), were completely 
defeated. But David was able to keep his unwieldy 
army on the English side of the border doing an 
infinity of mischief, and Stephen, owing to his other 
difficulties, had to take the position of the weaker 
party. At the treaty of Durham he acknowledged 
Henry, the son of the Scottish Icing, as Prince of Nor- 
thumbria, and retained only the fortresses of New- 
castle and Durham. The rest of his reign was spent 
in peace, and in successful endeavours to improve the 
moral, social, and ecclesiastical condition of the people. 
'WThiile yet Prince of Cumbria he had begun the 
establishment of the G-lasgow bishopric. He adjusted 
the bishoprics of Dunkeld, Moray, Aberdeen, Boss, 
Caithness, Brechin, Dunblane, and Galloway. Among 
the religious houses for regulars, which in the same 
manner go back to his reign, are Holyrood in Edin- 


burgh, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, Dryburgh, New- 
battle, and Kinloss. His services to the church 
procured for him canonization as a saint, but the • 
endowments so taxed the royal domains and posses- 
sions that one of his successors bitterly characterized 
him as a ^sair sanct for the crown.’ All along the 
eastern coast of his dominions were planted Noiman, 
English, and Flemish colonies, which gradually pene- 
trated into the interior (then occupied by the Celts), 
and established the language, literature, and manners 
of that Teutonic race which forms the population of 
the greater part of Scotland. David encouraged and 
secured the new institutions by introducing a system 
of written law, which gradually superseded the old 
Celtic traditionary usages, and the first genuine col- 
lections of Scottish legislation thus belong to his 
reign. At his death in 1153 he was succeeded by 
his grandson Malcolm TV., a boy not quite twelve 
years old. This .prince had both a feeble body and 
a weak mind, and his reign of twelve years is only 
remarkable for his giving up Northumbria to the 
English long. 

On the death of Malcolm IV. in 1165 the crown 
fell to his younger brother William, who is known, 
for no very certain reason, by the title of William 
the Lion. Early in his reign he followed his cousin 
Henry of England in his foreign wars in the hope, 
probably, of his services being rewarded by the resti- 
tution of Northumbria. This was a favour Henry 
could not be induced to grant, and William flew to 
arms and in an unlucky moment invaded the dis- 
puted territory, devastating it in the fashion cha- 
racteristic of these invasions, ii^dth fire and sword. 
One day he rode incautiously away too far from the 
main body of his army, and was captured by a band 
of Yorkshire barons, by whom he was handed over 
to the English king, then posted at Northampton. 
England was not deemed a safe enough place of cus- 
tody for a prisoner so valuable, and he was removed 
to Falaise, in Normandy. There he was detained 
till December, 1174, when he consented to declare 
himself a vassal of England, and to do homage for his 
whole kingdom, and to admit English garrisons into 
the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, Jedburgh, 
and Boxburgh. Fortimately for Scotland she had 
never virtually to submit to compliance with the 
humiliating conditions of the treaty of Falaise. 
Almost immediately after the accession of Bichard 
Coeur de Lion to the English throne he restored the 
position of the Scottish Idngdom, by absolutely with- 
dravdng what he had described as the conditions his 
father had extorted from William by new deeds and 
in consequence of his captivity. , Bichard took an 
obligation of 10,000 merks as the price of this dis- 
charge, a sum which would go to help him in his 
crusading expedition. William showed his gratitude 
for the restoration of his independence by continuing 
a faithful ally of England until his death in 1214. 

His son and successor, Alexander II., a youth in his 
seventeenth year, took the side of the English barons 
in their struggle '^\dth King John, in the hope of 
recovering the Northumbrian and Anglo-Cumbrian 
provinces; and, indeed, the barons professed to put 
Alexander in possession of them. After much blood 
had been shed, and the border lands repeatedly 
devastated, Henry III. agreed in 1237 to give the 
King of Scots certain manors in Cumberland and 
Northumberland, not in sovereignty, but in feudal 
property. This was accepted, and a border line was 
laid down which has never since been altered to any 
considerable extent. The rest of Alexander’s reign 
was spent in extending his authority more firmly 
over the territory north of the Moray Firth and in 
the Western Highlands. He died in 1249, in the 
small barren island of Kerrera, which fronts the bay 
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of Oban, while on an expedition to assert his feudal 
superiority over the ruler of Argyle and the Isles. 

His son, Alexander IH., a boy of eight years of age, 
was crowned with unusual pomp at Scone, 13th July, 
1249. He had been betrothed when an infant to the 
Princess Margaret of England. Their nuptials were 
celebrated at York in 1251, and Alexander did hom- 
age to Henry for his English possessions. The latter 
demanded homage for his Idngdom of Scotland also, 
but the young king replied that this affair, on v/hich 
he had not consulted his proper ad\dsers, was too 
important to be discussed on a festive occasion like 
the present. Nine ^-ears later we find the royal 
couple again at the English court, where a daughter, 
named Margaret, was bom to them. Three years 
later there was a memorable invasion of Scotland by 
Haco, king of Noiway, the concluding act in the 
career of the Norsemen or Danes in this kingdom. 
In the summer of 1263 Haco sailed from Bergen '^ith 
a fleet of over ICO vessels, carrying a numerous army, 
for the purpose of recovering such of the Western 
Islands as had formerly belonged to his crown, but 
which had been wrested from it by the Scots. Pass- 
ing round by the Orkneys he descended the west 
coast, levying heavy contributions wherever he 
touched, and at last cast anchor between Arran and 
the coast of Ayrshire. The vdnter v/as propitious to 
Scotland, Storm followed storm, breaking up the 
mighty fleet, by vessels running foul of each other, 
getting stranded or dashed against the rocky shores. 
One of these disasters brought a crisis. Some galleys 
were stranded near the village of Largs, and their 
crews on getting ashore met with a hostile reception. 
The fleet sent assistance, but fresh bands of the 
armed Scotch peasantry were quickly hurrying up, and 
at last Haco, resolving to do battle, landed a force. 
After a long and fierce struggle the Norwegians fled 
to their ships. The shattered remnant of the fleet 
had to work round the Mull of Cantyre, and then ! 
along the west coast, still tormented and suffering 
losses by foul weather, tmtU, they reached the Ork- 
neys, where old King Haco died on the 12th Dec. 
1263. In 1266 Magnus lY., the new king of Nor- 
way, by formal treaty ceded to the King of Scots 
Man and all the Western Islands, speciallyreserving 
Orkney and Shetland to the Nora^egian croum. On 
the other hand, Alexander agreed to pay down a 
ransom for them of 1000 marks and an annual rent 
of 100 marks. Eor several years after this event 
Alexander was employed in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish Church against the preten- 
sions of the pope, and in restraining the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. His reign was a long and 
prosperous one, and his death was a serious calamity 
to Scotland. On the 19 th March, 1286, as he was 
riding in the dusk along the coast of Fife, near the 
village of Kinghom, his horse started or stumbled, 
and he was thro^vn over a precipice and killed on the j 
spot. At this time Scotland was more civilized and 
more prosperous than at any period of her existence I 
down to the time when she ceased to be a separate 
kingdom in 1707. 

Alexander’s children had all died before him. 
His daughter, Margaret, had married Eric, king of 
Norway, and died, leaving issue one daughter, Mar- 
garet, commonly called the Maiden of Norway, who 
was now the undoubted heiress of the crown, and 
was recognized as such by the Scots Estates about 
two years before the king’s death. The same con- 
vention appointed a regency of six noblemen during 
the absence of the young queen. These regents 
acted for some time with wisdom and unanimity; 
but, two of them dying, dissensions arose among the 
remaining four, and Eric, apprehensive for the inter- 
ests of his daughter, entered into communication 


with Edv.^ard I. of England, the result of which waa 
a treaty for uniting the two kingdoms by the mar- 
riage of the Scottish queen to the eldest son of the 
King of England. But the unfortunate ^Maiden of 
Norway died at Orlmey on her return to Scotland 
in September, 1290, and the nation was struck with 
grief and consternation in beholding the extinction 
of a line of sovereigns who had distinguished them- 
selves for their bravery and visdom, and in antici- 
pating the miseries of a disputed succession. Thir- 
teen claimants appeared for the crowm, the more im- 
portant of v.'hom had estates in England as well as 
in Scotland, and were therefore vassals of the English 
king. Founding not only on this fact, but also on 
the fiction that he was Lord-superior of Scotland, 
Edward called a meeting at Norham for the purpose 
of settling the claims. Each claimant, before he could 
appeal, had to acknowdedge Edv/ard’s overlordship. 
The line of succession reverted to the posterity of 
David, earl of Huntingdon, son of King Da\dd I. 
The earl had three daughters, Margaret, Isabella, 
and Ada. John Baliol was grandson of the oldest 
daughter, Kobert Bruce son of the second, and John 
Hastings was the grandson of the third. Als the 
claims of the other competitors were never seriously 
urged we pass them oyer in silence. In our days 
Baliol woifld hav./ been undisputably heir to the 
throne, but at that time the law of succession waa 
not so clearly estMjlished Baliol claimed the crown 
as being descended from the oldest daughter; Bruce 
pleaded that, though he was a descendant of the 
second daughter, yet, as being grandson to the earl, 
he had a superior claim to Baliol, who was only 
a great-grandson; and Hastings alleged that tha 
Edngdom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, 
was dirisible, and that he had a title to a third. 
This latter claim was soon set aside, as the kingdom 
was declared impartible. The claims of Baliol and 
! Bruce only had then to be dealt with. The great 
cause began in May, 1291, and did not close until 
November, 1292. As Edward had already filled the 
more important Scottish fortresses with English troops, 
according to a former arrangement with the rulers 
of the kingdom, he was heedless of giving offence to 
a defenceless people by his decision, and of course he 
chose the indiridual who would likel}^ interfere least 
with his scheme of extending his dominion. The 
incapable and obsequious John Baliol was therefore 
declared King of Scotland, was crowned at Scone on 
the 30th November, and did homage to Edward for 
his kingdom at Newcastle on the 26th December, 
1292. As if to convince the Scots beyond all manner 
of doubt that the reins of government were held by 
the English king, and that their own piince was a 
mere puppet in Edward’s hands, Baliol was fre- 
quently summoned to London on the most frivolous 
pretensions, and subjected to the most degrading 
insults. Eiis position was not to be envied; he was 
looked upon by his friends as a simpleton, was hated 
by his new subjects for his mean-spiritedness in sacri- 
ficing the independence of the nation, and his life 
was often in danger from the indignant Scots. On 
the outbreak of war between England and France 
the weak monarch was compelled by his nobles to 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
France, and to formally renounce his allegiance to 
Edward. The latter was engaged in suppressing a 
revolt of the "Welsh when he heard of these events, 
and immediately ordered units for the assembly of 
an army at Newcastle on 1st March, 1296. On the 
28th Edward crossed the Tweed, and two days later 
stormed and took Berudek, the citizens of that then 
important commercial toum beiug given up to indis- 
criminate slaughter. The foiinesses of Dunbar, Box- 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling were successfully 
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assailed in turn, and after marcliing north, probably 
as far as Elgin, he returned to Berwick to receive 
the homage of the Scotch bishops, barons, and knights, 
having ‘ conquered and searched the Kingdom of Scot- 
land (as a contemporary -writes) in twenty-one weeks 
without any more/ Baliol himself was committed 
to the Tower of London, but at the end of two years 
was liberated, and, retiring to his estates in Erance, 
relinquished for ever the contest for regal power. 
Edward had Scotland now completely in his power: 
he destroyed or took away all the public records, 
carried off the Stone of Destiny, the palladium of 
Scotland, which was enshrined in the throne at Scone 
on which the Scottish longs were wont to be crowned. 
Another potent relic also came into his possession — 
the celebrated Black Hood or Holy Eood — a certified 
piece of the true cross enshrined in gold or silver gilt. 
He spared no pains to obliterate every monument 
■ of the former independence of the kingdom; many 
castles were strengthened or rebuilt and garrisoned 
by English troops; and aU those who had held 
important offices under Baliol were removed, and 
their places filled with Englishmen. The unlimited 
exactions of Cressingham, the treasurer, and the 
rigour of Ormsby, the great justiciar, in demanding 
the oath of fealty, soon rendered them odious to the 
nobles, while the rapacity and barbarity of Edward’s 
soldiers laid the wretched inhabi-(;ants open to every 
species of wrong and insult. 

At this crisis, the popular hero of Scotland, Sir 
William Wallace, arose. He comes first on the scene 
as the cause and central figure in a scuffle which 
took place between his o-wn countrymen and the 
English soldiery. The Scots are outnumbered, and 
must seek safety. The escape of Wallace is aided 
by his -wife, who for this service is brutally slain. 
Wallace now vows eternal vengeance, and gathering 
a few daring hearts around him he falls upon the 
gaiTison in the night, bums their quarters, and kills 
some of them, among others WiUiam de Haselrig, 
whom Edward had made Earl of Clydesdale and 
Sheriff of A}t:. By degrees his followers largely 
increased, and they were emboldened to the flagrant 
audacity of maldng a raid on the great justiciar 
Ormsby while holding a court at Scone. Ormsby 
fled to England, and was followed by all the officers 
of state. Wallace now organized a great force in 
the Lowland counties north of the Tay, getting large 
accessions from Aberdeenshire. One by one the 
strongholds fell' into his power, and their garrisons 
were put to the sword. Meanwhile a strong force 
imder the Earl of Surrey and Cressingham advanced 
to Stirling to quell the insurrection. Wallace, who 
had been engaged in besieging the castle of Dundee, 
hastened to guard the passage of the Eorth, and 
encamped in a strong position at Cambuskenneth. 
Early in the morning of the 11th September, 1297, 
the English army began to cross the Eorth by a 
narrow bridge. About eleven o’clock, when Wallace 
thought a sufficient number of the enemy had crossed, 
he sent a body round to seize the head of the bridge, 
and then fell on the English troops with the buUc of 
his force. The result was a brilliant 'sdctory for the 
Scots. The obnoxious Cressingham was among the 
slain; many were dro-wned by being pressed into the 
river. SuiTey had not crossed, but he felt the defeat 
so entire that he at once fled to Berudck, and the 
baggage of his army fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The castles which the English had still retained were 
immediately surrendered. Wallace, now invested 
with the title of Guardian of Scotland, in the name 
of King J ohn marched his ai-my into the north of 
England and laid waste the country from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. Edward was in Elanders when he received 
the nev/s of Smrey’s defeat. He at once issued orders 


to all his forces in England and Wales to meet him 
at Yorlc He marched into Scotland with an anny 
too powerful for the Scots to resist. Wallace was 
forced into an engagement at Eallrirk (22d July, 
1298), and was completely defeated. Edward then 
made a tour over the whole kingdom, recei-ving 
wherever he came the submission of the nobles. 
He offered pardon to all except Wallace, upon whose 
head a large price was set. The patriot was captured 
near Glasgow by Alexander de Monteith, governor 
of Dumbarton Castle (who is said, without good 
reason, to have been his fellow-countryman and old 
companion in arms), was carried to London in chains, 
and after a mock trial was barbarously executed, 
23d August, 1305. 

Wallace soon had a more fortunate, though not a 
more valiant, successor. Bobert de Bruce, grandson 
of that Bruce who had been Baliol’s rival in the 
dispute concerning the Scottish crowm, formed the 
design of rescuing the Scots from their degraded 
condition, and placing himself on the throne. He 
had long been an umriUmg and restless retainer of 
Edward, and at last that monarch was apprised of 
his design, and one day at table dropped hints about 
Bruce being in imminent danger of his life. Biuce 
escaped about the beginning of Eebruary, 1306. He 
soon arrived in Scotland, met Comyn (whose treachery 
had informed the English monarch of the intended 
revolt) at Dumfries, and stabbed him in the church 
of the Gray Eriars. Bruce quicldy gained the sup- 
port of the majority of the nobility of the kingdom, 
made himself master of nearly all the fortified places, 
and almost entirely liberated the country from its 
oppressors. He was cro-wned at Scone on the 27th 
March, 1306, but his successes were interrupted by 
the severe check he received from the English under 
Pembroke at Methven, near Perth, 19th June, and 
he was obliged to take shelter in the Western Isles. 
Provoked at the frequent revolts of the Scots, Edward, 
though old and broken in health, marched northwards 
at the head of such an army as would reduce Scotland 
to utter subjection and render revolt for a long period 
hopeless. He reached Burgh-on-the-Sands, within 
sight of Scotland, and died there on the 7th July, 
1307. Before he expired he enjoined on his son and 
successor, Edward II., to prosecute the war with 
Scotland, but the young long did not inherit his 
father’s energy and ability. The English made two 
or three profitless invasions a short way over the 
border and then retreated. Bruce gained several 
successes over the troops which had been left to keep 
the country in subjection. He succeeded in so far 
animating his followers that, not content vfith having 
acquired possession of the greater part of his own 
kingdom, he marched into England and devastated 
several of the northern counties. A crisis came at 
last which roused the English government to a great 
effort. Edward Bruce, the brother of King Bobert, 
had been besieging Stirling Castle, the last of the 
strongholds in the hands of th e English. The gov emor, 
Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender it if not 
relieved before the 24th of June, 1314. Edward led 
into Scotland an army more powerful than had ever 
invaded that country. He came up to Bruce near 
Stirling; and on the 24th June was fought the great 
and decisive battle of Bannockburn which firmly 
established the independence of Scotland. Bruce 
was secured on the throne which he had so bravely 
-won, and after a prosperous reign he died in 1329. 

On the death of Bobert Bruce his son, Da-vid II., a 
boy six years old, was proclaimed Idng, and acknow- 
ledged by the great part of the nation. Edward 
Baliol, however, the son of John Baliol (who died 
1314) formed a party for the purpose of supporting his 
pretensions to the crown; he was backed by Edward 
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III. of England, as sagacious and warlike a prince 
as tiis grandfather Edward I. Battles were frequent, 
and great cruelty was inflicted on both sides. At first 
Baliol was successful; and on the 24th September, 
1332, he was crowned king at Scone, but eventually 
David succeeded in driving him from the kingdom. 
Still, however, the war was carried on with England 
with increasing rancour till at length David was 
made prisoner at the battle of Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham, on the 17tli October, 1346. After being 
detained in captivity for eleven years he was ran- 
somed for 100,000 merlvs. lieturning to Scotland 
he died on the 22d February, 1371. As he left no 
heirs he was succeeded by Kobert II., son of Walter, 
the high steward, and of Marjory Bruce, daughter 
of Kobert I. The name of his family was Allan or 
Fitz- Allan, but it had been habitual to call them by 
the name of the feudal office held by them in Scot- 
land, and hence Kobert II. was the first of the 
Steward, or, as it came to be written, Stewart or 
Stuart, dynasty. He concluded a treaty with F ranee, 
in which the nations mutually stipulated to assist 
and defend each other. In consequence of an article 
in this treaty Kobert recalled such of his subjects as 
were serving in the English army — a measure which 
England regarded as a prelude to hostilities. War 
was soon commenced, but without any considerable 
advantage to either party, and without producing 
any material change in their relative situations. 
Kobert died in 1390, and was succeeded by his son, 
John, who upon his accession took the name of Kobert 
III. Scotland at this time was rent by the dissen- 
sions of its powerful barons and the feuds of hostile 
clans. The Earl of March mthdrew his allegiance 
from the crown, and fled into England; the English 
refused to give him up; and after a ten years’ truce 
another war was opened by a series of border forays. 
The southern counties of Scotland were ravaged by 
Percy, and Henry lY. determined to signalize the 
early years of his reign by the entire subjugation of 
Scotland. At the head of a large army he proceeded 
as far as Edinburgh and laid siege to that fortress, 
but his badly organized army rapidly diminished by 
desertion, and he found it necessary to retire. In 
1402 the Scots sent an army imder Douglas to make 
reprisals on England, but they were met by the 
English under Percy (Hotspur) at Homildon Hill 
and completely routed. The latter part of the reign 
of Kobert III. was disturbed by the ambition of his 
brother, the Duke of Albany, That nobleman, under 
the pretence of a judicial act, caused the profligate 
young Duke of Kothesay, the heir to the throne, to 
be thrown into confinement at Falkland, where, it is 
said, he died of starvation. Afraid for the safety of his 
second son, James, Kobert designed to send him to 
France. The young prince sailed from the Forth in 
March, 1405, but when off Flamborough Head his 
vessel was captured by an armed English vessel, and 
he was sent a prisoner to London. The misfortunes 
of his family hastened the king’s death, which took 
place on the 4th April, 1406. James being then 
only eleven years of age, and a captive, the regency 
devolved on the Duke of Albany. The kingdom 
was torn with internal strife; the Celt and the 
Saxon were preparing for a final struggle for supre- 
macy. The Highlanders under Donald of the Isles 
moved in great force dovm towards the Lowlands 
through the Northern Grampians, He descended into 
the plain from Benachie, and met the Lowlanders 
on a flat moor at Harlaw, about 18 miles north- 
west of Aberdeen, where he was signally defeated 
by a much inferior force of the Lowland gentry 
and burghers under the Earl of Mar, 24th July, 
1411. About this time such was the wretched con- 
dition of the country that thousands of Scotchmen 


repaired to France, where they entered the army, 
and gained much honour by their courage and disci- 
pline. At length, after nineteen years of captivity, 
and when he had reached the thirtieth year of his 
age, James was set at liberty. The excellent educa- 
tion bestowed on him in some measure compensated 
for the injustice of his capture and detention. It 
was desired on both sides that he should ally himself 
by maniage with rhe royal family of England; and 
it so happened that he had, in the spirit of pure 
romance, lost his heart to an unknovm damsel, who 
turned out to be Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the 
Earl of Somei'set and niece of King Henry Y. The 
wedding was celebrated -with great splendour, and 
the royal couple moved northwards at the head of a 
stately train. James I. was crovnied at Scone, 21st 
May, 1424. 

His return makes a decided epoch in Scotch his- 
tor 3 ^ It becomes clear that a hand is now at work 
trained in the country of Doomsday Book and feudal 
precision, of common law and statute law. He kept 
his parliament busy, and statutes were passed in 
almost every year of his reign; there was a general 
survey and valuation of property for purposes of 
taxation. Weights and measures were regulated, 
and a standard of the '' coinage was established, so 
that it would be of like weight and fineness as the 
money of England. Neither did the king neglect 
any experience that might help him in improving the 
military organization of the country. The arms and 
armour of those liable to attend the feudal musters 
were re-arranged, and ^wapenshawings’ appointed. 
He noted the enormous value of the English bowmen 
in the field, and organized a system of parochial 
archery schools over the Idngdom. It was not pos- 
sible that a revolution so important could be accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of everybody. The potent 
territorial lords were irritated at being compelled to 
show the. charters or other titles by which they held 
their lands, and by a particular inquiry -regarding 
what had become of all the property vested in the 
crown at the reign of Kobert I. The ambitious and 
overbearing Murdoch, duke of Albany, late regent 
of the kingdom, and son of that Albany who had 
seized, and it is said starved to death, the Duke of 
Kothesay, was, together -with his three sons, arrested 
and executed. Alexander of the Isles was compelled, 
after a severe struggle, to give himself up, and was 
thro\vn into prison. Dreading the imin of their order 
the greater nobles at last formed a conspirac}^ for the 
murder of the king, which was caiHed out in the 
Blackfriars’ Monastery at Perth on the night of the 
20th February, 1437. 

His son and successor James II. being only seven 
years of age, the country was subjected to the 
miseries of a long and feeble regency. The chief 
events of the minority were the savage punishment 
of the late king’s mm’derers; the attempts of Crich- 
ton, governor of Edinburgh Castle, and of his rival 
Livingston, governor of Stirling Castle, to increase 
their influence by obtaining possession of the infant 
Idng’s person; the civil war stirred rp by the power- 
ful house of Douglas, which by its losses on the field, 
and eventually by the death of the Douglas himself 
by the king’s o\vn hand in 1452, was for the time 
overthro^vn. When at last the king did assume the 
reins of government he displayed a prudence and 
fortitude which inspired hopes of a prosperous reign. 
These hopes were unfortimately soon blasted by his 
being accidentally lolled by the bui’Stipg of a cannon 
at the siege of Koxburgh Castle (3d August, 1460), 
from which the English ganlson were eventually 
driven, and the fortress itself razed to the ground. 

James III. was a few days over nine years old when 
he succeeded to the kingdom, which was again subject 
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to all the troubles of a minority. In 1469 the young 
king married Margaret, daughter of the Norse king 
Christian, and in the shape of a pledge of payment 
of her dowry the Orlmey and Shetland Islands were 
given up to Scotland, of which they have ever since 
formed a part. It became painfully evident as the 
king grew up that he was of a pusillanimous and 
irresolute temper; he attached himself to persons of 
mean station and, for the most part, of contemptible 
abilities. He hated his nobles, and was in turn 
despised by them. Frequent quarrels and outbreaks 
were terminated by open rebellion, in which a party 
of the nobles had the influence to prevail on the 
king’s own son to place himself at their head. The 
forces of the rebels were numerous, but those of the 
king were at least equal. They encountered each 
other at Sauchieburn, near Stirling. The king fled 
at the first onset, was thrown from his horse, carried 
into a miller’s hut, and by a person who, pretending 
to be a priest, was brought in to confess him, he was 
treacherously murdered, 11th June, 1488. 

James IV. was sixteen years old when he ascended 
the throne, but the short minority seems to have 
been attended with few of the disorders which char- 
acterized those of his predecessors; and when he 
grasped the reins of powe.r_ himself he enjoyed a 
degree of quiet and prosperity almost unknown 
to the former monarchs of Scotlajnd. In 1503 he 
married Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, and thus paved the way for the future 
union of the two kingdoms. A peace, which in the 
treaty was vainly termed perpetual, was concluded 
with England. During the reign of Henry VII, it 
did indeed remaiu unviolated, but such was the 
unfortunate predilection of the Scots towards a con- 
nection with France that during the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. James was induced to 
espouse the French cause and to invade England. 
The undertaking proved fatal to himself and disas- 
trous to his kingdom. He led the most numerous 
and best equipped array ever organized in Scotland 
into the northern counties of England, and was met 
by the English under Surrey at Flodden, where on 
the 9th September, 1513, his splendid army was 
completely routed. He fought in front himself, 
actuated by the spirit of a knight- errant rather than 
by that of a general who had the fate of an army in 
his hands. He fell near the standard of the English 
commander, to whom he seems to have been hewing 
his way in the hope of a personal combat. The 
greater part of the nobles by whom he was accom- 
panied shared his fate. 

The Icing’s death plunged the nation into a state 
of anarchy; his infant successor James V. had not 
yet reached the age of two years. During the 
former minorities we have seen the nobles strug- 
gling to acquire a greater share of power than was 
consistent mth the stability of the throne. Each 
of the Stuart kings was employed during the latter 
part of his reign in reducing that power which during 
the former part of it had become dangerous to the 
state. The minority of James Y, was, if possible, 
more turbulent than that of any of his predecessors. 
The nation was certainly spared the horrors of an 
invasion by the victorious army of Surrey, probably 
because the English had suflered more than their 
chroniclers have asserted, and the influence of the 
widowed queen prevented the continuation of hos- 
'tilities. This, however, only afforded the nobles a 
better opportunity of quarrelling with each other. 
James’s interest ought to have induced him to form, 
when he reached manhood, an alliance by marriage 
with England, but his attachment to France pre- 
vailed, and he married the daughter of the French 
king. This princess did not live long after her nup- 


tials, and James espoused a princess of the same 
nation, the well-known Mary of Guise. In many 
ways the king consulted the good of his subjects, and 
his institution of the Court of Session entitled him 
to the gratitude of the country; but his continued 
efforts to depress the nobility, though not inconsistent 
with the interests of his kingdom, embroiled him 
with that powerful body, and rendered almost his 
whole reign disastrous. Jn his seventeenth year the 
king, unable to brook the authority assumed by his 
guardian the Earl of Angus, escaped from his cus- 
tody, and shortly afterwards Angus and his family 
were banished, and their lands forfeited. Henry VIII,, 
having declared himself independent of the pope, 
wished James, his nephew, to follow his example; 
but this he would not do. Henry proposed a meet- 
ing at York, but after waiting there for six days he 
had to return, incensed at the insult the Scottish . 
king had put upon him by his refusal of an in- 
terview. In 1542 the English made an incursion 
across the border, but were attacked and defeated 
with considerable loss by the Earls of Huntly and 
Home. To avenge this defeat Henry sent an army 
of 20,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk into Scot- 
land. With great difficulty James got together an 
army of 30,000 men to oppose him. The spread of 
the doctrines of the Reformation had now begun to 
divide the Idngdom, the nobles mostly siding with 
the reformers, while James adhered to the clergy. 
When the Scottish army had reached Fala news 
arrived of Norfolk’s .retreat. The nobles refused to 
follow James into England, to the king’s deep vexa- 
tion. Yet he resolved to send a party of about 
10,000 across the western border. There a strange 
fate befell them. The king had appointed one of 
his favourites, a certain Oliver Sinclair, to command 
the expedition, and it is said that this appointment 
gave umbrage to many. A small English force was 
hovering near, and on observing a favourable oppor- 
tunity for attack they rushed upon their foes and 
utterly routed them. The Idng, who was then at 
Lochmaben, was struck to the heart by the dis- 
aster, and, having gone to Falkland in Fife, took to 
his bed. A broken spirit and infirm body reacted 
on each other, and he died on 16th December, 
1542, having shortly before got news of the birth 
of a daughter, afterwards Mary Queen of Scots. 

Again came the fatal conjunction of thirty years 
earlier — the death of a king, and a disastrous battle; 
and now the country was to be inled in the name of 
an infant seven days old. But the disaster of Sol- 
way Moss, as the disgraceful rout was called, was of 
much less account than that of Flodden;. the nation 
had not lost a generation of its leaders, and was 
sound at heart. The firmness of its constitution was 
at once showm by the machinery of government going 
straight on without check in the name of the infant. 
The Earl of Arran, as next heir to the throne, stepped 
into the regency as his hereditary right. The child 
remained at Linlithgow, where she was born, in 
charge of her mother, aided by a council. Henry VIIL 
demanded the hand of the young Princess Mary in 
marriage for his son Edward, but Scotland was still 
true to her French sympathies, and his proposal was 
eventually rejected. War was immediately declared, 
and though the Scots suffered defeat at Pinkie (lOtl 
September, 1547) — the last great disaster in a con 
test for national existence — the object of the English 
king was not gained. In the following summer the 
chUd-queen was sent to France, and in April, 1550^ 
peace was proclaimed between England and Scot- 
land. In 1554 IMary of Guise, or, as she is other- 
wise called, of Lorraine, succeeded in ousting the 
good-natured and vacillating Earl of Ai'ran from the 
regency. Through the influence of the powerful 
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family of tho Guises Mary Stuart was married in 
1558 to the dauphin, who in 1559 ascended the 
throne of France. For a short time the ablest states- 
men in Scotland feared that their country would 
now become a mere province of France; but all fears 
on this head were set at rest by the death of the 
young king in 1560, and the return of his uddowed 
consort to Scotland in August, 1561. 

Mary had not only been well instructed in every 
branch of learning and polite accomplishment fashion- 
able at that age, but was carefully brought up in the 
Homan OathoHc faith, to which she remained sin- 
cerely attached all the days of her life. Unfortunately 
for her the Deformation had been accomplished in 
her kingdom during her absence, and the influence of 
the Presbyterians was in the ascendant. She saw 
at once that, in the beginning of her reign, it was 
hopeless to drive her people back into the old fold 
by open force; but she hoped that by a bold stroke 
she would strilce at the root of the evil by tallcing 
over John Knox, the formidable head of the new 
church. A few days after her landing, therefore, she 
summoned the great reformer to her presence, and 
there is little doubt that she anticipated a triumph 
from her never-failing blandishments and the fasci- 
nation of her extraordinary beauty. She had seen 
little in France to prepare her for the rugged nature 
on whom she was to play her wit and allurements. 
Throughout the long interview her keen questions 
met with severe and often crushing replies, and it 
must have been clearly evident to her that she need 
expect no concession, that she must obey the Con- 
gregation, and that no toleration could be gained for 
Homan Catholicism. She wisely resigned herself to 
circumstances, appointed her natural brother, Lord 
James, wdiom slie created Earl of Mar and subse- 
quently Earl of Murray, her first minister. It would 
be difficult indeed to find in history a closer resem- 
blance than her early government bore to a strong 
and deep-rooted moderate policy, holding in check 
the factious extremes of both sides. The country 
had become Protestant, and the members of the 
government were chosen from among that party; 
yet they desired to protect the queen herself in the 
exercise of her religion, and broke with the extreme 
clerical party headed by Knox. The chief military 
incidents of her early reign are a raid headed by 
Murray against the turbulent and plundering bor- 
derers, in which many of them were slain in fight 
and others executed; and the suppression of the 
revolt of the Catholic Earl of Huntly, the most 
powerful chief of the north. Huntly himself fell 
in battle in 1562 at Corrichie, about 16 miles west 
of Aberdeen, his son was arrested and executed, and 
the power of the house was broken. 

Up to the year 1565 Mary’s reign was popular and 
comparatively prosperous; her subjects were quiet, 
and showed a warm loyalty to their beautiful and 
brilliant queen; and her court was one of the most 
splendid in Europe. But darker days were fast 
approaching. The queen was surrounded by numer- 
ous importunate lovers, and suitors and wooers from 
almost every corner of Europe eagerly competed for 
such a prize. Arran, the heir of the house of Hamilton, 
and the nearest heir to the throne; the Earl of Lei- 
cester, the Count of Orleans, the Dulce of Nemours, 
the Duke of Ferrara, the kings of Sweden, Denmark, 
and France, and above all Don Carlos, the heir to the 
extensive dominions of Spain — aU sued for the hand of 
the beauteous Queen of Scots, and it seemed as if the 
Spaniard was to be successful. But a chance meet- 
ing with her handsome yet foolish and dissolute 
cousin- Henry, I.ord Darnley, destroyed all their 
hopes. The queen’s heart was at once captivated 
with his fresh boyish face, a-nd as steps to the rank 


he was to be soon raised to he was created Lord of 
Ardmanach and Earl of Hoss. On the 29th July, 
1565, the lovers were married, and for a time all 
went well. Murra}" was di'iven from the court, and 
the power of the Protestants was rudely shaken, 
An attempt at rebellion by Murray, Glencairn, 
Hothes, Kirkcaldy of Grange, and other lords of the 
Congregation, was easily thwarted; a Popish reaction 
seems to have spread over the country, and the gov- 
ernment was strengthening daily. 13ut the true 
character of Darnley at last became evident. His 
vanity, drunkenness, and lewdiiess became the matter 
of public taUc, as also did the indignities he offered 
to the queen and the insults bestowed on her advisers. 
Within a year after the marriage the silly youth 
became, or was made jealous, of one of the queen’s 
secretaries, an Italian named David Hizzio. At the 
head of several of the Scottish nobles who had 
become envious of the Italian’s success, and disgusted 
with his ostentation, Darnley rushed into the queen’s 
inner chamber, dragged the unfortimate secretary 
from his mistress’s presence, and despatched him udth 
their swords (9th March, 1566). This act must 
have destroyed all the remaining affection the queen 
had for her husband. ^ 

About this time the Edrl of Bothwell, a man of the 
most unbounded greed jrnd ambition, unguarded by 
any scruples, insinuated himself into Mary’s favour; 
and the services which he had rendered her in weaken- 
ing the influence of the Protestant nobles, joined to her 
resentment against her husband, seem to have driven 
her to adopt a mode of conduct which it is impossible 
to justify. Soon after the birth of the only child she 
ever had, and who afterwards ascended the throne 
as James YI., Darnley was murdered (10th February, 
1567). Bothwell is known to have been the leading 
actor in the deed, and it was and is still believed by 
many that Mary herself was privy to the crime. 
Bothwell was brought to trial, but as he was now 
all-powerful no one dared bring forth a particle of 
evidence, and he was accordingly acquitted. Em- 
boldened by this Bothwell convened a number of the 
leading members of Parliament, and prevailed on 
them to sign a bond in which they not only declare 
him innocent of Darnley’ s death, but recommend 
him as the fittest party whom the queen could choose 
for a husband. This was quicldy followed by a 
decisive stroke. On the 21st April, 1567, Mary 
went to Stirling to visit her child, and on her return 
was intercepted by Bothwell at the head of about 
800 spearmen at Fountainbridge, a little to the west 
of the old town of Edinburgh. She was carried off 
wdth no show of resistance to his castle of Dunbar. 
A divorce was procured to free Bothwell from his 
\vife, and his marriage with the queen took place 
on 15th May, 1567. The marriage was singularly 
unfortunate. So grossly did Bothwell use the woman 
who had sacrificed all for him that she was heard to 
pray for a loiife to stab herself with rather than 
endure his ill-treatment. The Scottish nobles and 
people were roused -with indignation at her conduct. 
An army was speedily collected, and on the 12th 
June the leaders issued a proclamation avowing the 
cause of their taking arms to be the deliverance of 
the queen from the captivity of Bothwell; the pre- 
servation of the young prince, whose life was not 
safe, they asserted, from the treachery of his father’s 
murderer; and the punishment of all those who took 
part in Darnley’ s assassination.- Mary and Bothwell 
fled from Edinburgh first to Borthwick Castle and 
then to Dunbar, where they were able to collect a 
large force round them. When they fancied theih- 
selves strong enough to meet the insurgents they 
advanced upon Edinburgh, the castle of which town 
had come into possession of the confedei-ate lords. 
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The latter did not wait to be attacked, but marclied 
against the royal forces, and the two armies met on 
the loth of June at Carberry Hill, about 7 miles 
from the capital. It soon became evident that the 
queen could not depend upon her followers, many of 
whom deserted to the enemy. She sought an inter- 
view with ICirkcaldy, who commanded an advanced 
party of the opjjosing forces; she could obtain no 
terms, and had to sm’render unconditionally to the 
confederates. Bothv'^ell fled from the field and sailed 
for the Orkneys, whither he was piu'sued by Kirk- 
caldy; but he succeeded in escaping to Denmark, 
where he was thrown into prison and died. Mary 
was conducted to Edinburgh amidst the reproaches 
of her subjects, and on the 16th June she was 
removed to Lochleven Castle, where she was placed 
in confinement under the charge of Lady Douglas, 
mother of the Earl of Murray. On the 24th July 
she was compelled to sign a document renouncing 
her crown in favour of her son, and appointing the 
Earl of Murray regent during the child’s minority. 
After nearly a year’s captivity, and notwithstanding 
the utmost degree of watchfulness, Mary made her 
escape from the castle, 2d May, 1568, and as a sort 
of reaction in her favour had Fjet in among the nobility 
she was soon surrounded by an army. The queen 
and the regent now prepared for a struggle. The 
royal force was advancing from Hamilton to occupy 
Dumbarton Castle when it was met on the 13th May 
at Langside, near Glasgow, by an inferior force 
under Murray, and after less than an hoim’s fighting 
was completely routed. The queen fled frantically 
from the field, and to. avoid falling into the hands of 
her enemies crossed over into England, resolved to 
seek the protection of her cousin Elizabeth. After 
nineteen years of weary captivity, relieved now and 
again by plots for escape and wild schemes for 
obtaining possession of the English crown thi-ough 
the co-operation of Elizabeth’s subjects, Mary was 
convicted of conspiring against the life and govern- 
ment of the English queen, and was beheaded at 
Eotheringay Castle, 8th February, 1587. 

Murray held the regency of the kingdom, conduct- 
ing its affairs with a wise and firm hand, till the 23rd 
January, 1570, when he was shot in the streets of 
Linlithgow by Hamilton of BothweUhaugh. This 
deed is said to have been inspired by vengeance, 
Hamilton’s wife having been expelled her house, 
subjected to the pitiless storm of a wintry night, 
and driven insane by the harshness of Murray’s 
measures; but it has been satisfactorily proved that 
this story is without foundation. The Earls of Len- 
nox, of Mar, and of Morton were regents in succes- 
sion. In 1578 a party attached themselves to King 
James VI. while yet a boy, and he assumed the 
reins of government. Means were taken to remove 
Morton; he was convicted of participating in the 
murder of Darnley, and was executed 2d June, 1581. 
In 1589 James sailed to Denmark, where he married 
Ann, daughter of Frederick II., in the sixteenth year 
of her age. The year 1600, was distinguished by the 
Gowrie conspiracy against the life or liberty of 
James. (See Gowrie Conspiracy.) On the death 
of Elizabeth, 24th March, 1603, James succeeded to 
the English throne, with the title of James I. at the 
age of thirty-seven. He ascended the English throne 
amidst the acclamations of his subjects, both Scots 
and English. An unusual calm fell upon his ancient 
kingdom. The spirit of the nobles seems to have 
been somewhat broken, or was, perhaps, turned to 
more distant views of ambition and other objects of 
pursuit. There were seven Scottish Parliaments 
called b}^ J ames after his accession, wherein he pre- 
sided by a commissioner. This was a new officer in 
the state, which a new situation of things demanded. 


A law was passed in 1606 for the restitution of the 
estate of bishops, which the Icing said he had never 
intended to suppress. This restoration was followed 
by a great variety of laws for giving proper effect 
to the general principle. The estate of the bishops 
was not, however, restored to the people’s confidence. 
There were many acts passed for promoting trade 
and commerce, and the nation about this time seems 
to have been seized 'svith a mania for colonization, as 
many thousands of the inhabitants left their native 
land for the Irish province of Ulster, or the more 
distant shores of Nova Scotia. James VI. died on 
the 27th March, 1625, and was succeeded by his son, 
Charles I., then in the 25th year of his age. 

From the accession of James to the English 
crown till nearly the middle of the 18th century 
Scotland declined, not only in importance, but in 
wealth. Considered rather as an appendage of Eng- 
land than as a part of Britain, it enjoyed none of 
those advantages which its alliance with that king- 
dom seemed to promise. It had a Parliament of its 
own, indeed, but it was weak and servile, a merely 
nominal department of government. Neglected by 
its nobles, who attached themselves to the court 
of England; despised, sometimes oppressed, by its 
princes, w’ho forgot that they owed to it their origin, 
Scotland became every day less considerable, till the 
reign of Anne, when it was, by a treaty between 
the two countries, declared to be an inseparable part 
of the kingdom of Great Britain, which was thence- 
forth to have one parliament. The period of time 
from the union of the cro'vvns to the union of the king- 
doms was characterized by civil wars and national 
revolutions. 

The ten years of quiet which had concluded the 
last reign w’ere followed by frequent perturbations. 
The king returned to Scotland after a long absence, 
in 1633, to be cro%vned, and to hold a Parliament. 
Among the many measures passed was an act bestow- 
ing on the crown those lands which the baronage had 
wrested from the church, a measure which could not 
fail to give great dissatisfaction to the greater territorial 
nobles. The Parliament had also the misfortune to 
make for itself enemies of the minor barons and bur- 
gesses. It continued an impost of the nature of an 
income-tax, which had been granted some years before 
as a special temporary aid to the king’s brother-in- 
law, the prince palatine. This tax was universally 
considered as an inquisitorial novelty, and the gnim- 
blers complained that it exposed their poverty to the 
world. About this time the favour which the Stuarts 
showed to the Episcopal Church to the prejudice of 
Pre3b3’^terianism brought the adherents of the National 
Church to a close union; and in 1637, when the new 
liturgy or service-book, revised by Laud and called 
by his name, was ordered to be introduced into the 
churches without the consent of Parliament, disturb- 
ances broke out all over the kingdom. Numerous 
petitions against the use of the liturgy were poured 
in from all quarters. It soon became evident that 
the king would not give way, and that petition and 
remonstrance would be unavailing, and it became 
necessary to act with decision. A committee of sixteen 
membei-s (four each from the four orders of barons, 
minor barons, burgesses, and clergy) was formed to act 
in the interests of the petitioners or supplicants as 
they were called; this committee, known under the 
name of the Tables, were appointed to give intelli- 
gence to all parts of the Idugdom of all that passed 
betyuxt the king, the Scottish council, and them, to 
correspond with the body of their constituents, and 
to receive intelligence from them; the}’ were to treat 
vdth the council in the name of their constituents, 
and to reside constantl}^ where the council sat. In 
February, 1636, Charles issued a proclamation taking 
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upon liimself all the responsibilities of the innova- 
tions, and calling upon his loyal subjects to comply 
with his orders about the Kturgy. To meet this the 
Tables urged the renewal of the Covenant. (See Cove- 
nant and Covenanters.) Copies of the Covenant 
were circulated throught the country, and were every- 
where signed Avith the greatest enthusiasm. The 
long entered into negotiations vdth the Covenanters, 
and made large concessions, but it was clearly for 
the purpose of gaining the time necessary for organ- 
izing a force to crush disloyal subjects. The Earl 
of Montrose was sent north to subdue the prelatical 
city of Aberdeen, and to break the power of the Earl 
of Huntly, the most influential noble beyond the 
Forth, and who was favourable to the Idng. Fortune 
Bmiled upon the Covenanters; Aberdeen was occupied 
by a Covenanting army, and the Tables got possession 
of most of the royal fortresses in Scotland. In May, 
1639, the Marquis of Hamilton disembarked a royal 
force at Leith, but it was so miserably weak that 
nothing could be attempted with it. On the other hand 
the Covenanters organized an efficient army of 22,000 
infantry and oOO horse, which, under General Alex- 
ander Leslie, advanced towards the English border, 
21st May. The king, at the head of his troops, 
marched northwards to meet them, but it was soon 
seen that his army would be unable to cope with the 
Scots. He consented to treat, and it was agreed 
that both armies should be disbanded, the royal for- 
tresses restored to the king, and the matters in 
dispute referred to a free Parliament and Gen- 
eral Assembly, The Assembly met in Glasgow in 
August, 1638, and repudiated the service-book, re- 
constructed the church courts on a Presbyterian 
basis, and repealed the acts of previous Assemblies 
from 1606 downwards; and the Parliament of 1640 
confirmed the proceedings of the Assembly, and 
adopted the Covenant as an act of their own, requir- 
ing all citizens, under civil penalties, to subscribe to it. 

The Covenanters, however, still felt that they 
could not trust the king, and that all his concessions 
would be revoked when a favourable opportunity 
occurred. They accordingly entered into negotia- 
tions ^vith France for aid in the struggle which they 
considered imminent. These negotiations came to 
the Imowledge of the English court, and a Parliament 
was called to obtain supplies for conducting a war, 
but the Parliament was dissolved without granting 
anj' thing. The Idng had recourse to ship-money and 
other means of extortion to raise the necessary sup- 
plies, and an ill- appointed army, with little heart for 
its work, was at length set on foot. The Covenanters, 
^ on their part, reassembled their army, crossed the 
Tweed at Coldstream '20th August, 1640, defeated 
an English force at Newburn, and occupied New- 
castle, Durham, Tynemouth, and Shields. As Charles 
now saw that the struggle was hopeless, he consented 
to treat. The Treaty of Ripon, concluded in 1641, 
confirmed the acts of the Scottish Parliament of 
1640, and granted the invading army the .sum of 
£300,000. In 1643 the English Parliament took 
and enjoined the Solemn League and Covenant in 
order to secure the assistance of the Scots in the 
ci^dl war then going on. A Scottish army crossed 
the Tweed on the 19th February, 1644, took New- 
castle, after a short siege, in February, and joining 
with the parliamentary army defeated the royalists 
at Marston Moor, near York, 2d July, 1644. Mean- 
while the Earl of Montrose, who had gone over to the 
royalist party, was appointed commander of the royal 
forces in Scotland (forces he himself had to raise in 
the Highlands), and in a brilliant campaign gained 
the battles of Tippermuir (1644), Kilsyth, and Inver- 
lochy (164.o). A body of cavaliy under David Leslie 
was despatched again.st him, which came up with 


him at Philiphaugh, and destroyed his army at s 
blow (13th September, 1645). The affairs of the 
king becoming hopeless also in England, Charles 
gave himself up to the Scottish army posted before 
Newark 5th May, 1646, and was surrendered to the 
Engli.sh Parliament 30th January, 1647, on payment 
of their arrears of pay. At Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, the king entered into a secret engagement 
with the Scottish estates to become the covenanted 
sovereign of a Presbyterian people, and a badly 
organized army, under the Duke of Hamilton, was 
sent into England to effect his restoration. It was 
easily defeated by Cromwell at Preston, on the 17tb 
August, 1648. Cromwell marched to Edinburgh,, 
where he signed the Covenant, and stipulated for the 
exclusion from office of aU persons accessory to the- 
engagement with the king. 

After the execution of Charles (30th January, 
1649) the Scots proclaimed his son Idng, imder the 
title of Charles II. The young Idng was then in 
Holland, and certain commissioners were sent ovei 
from Scotland to inform him that the governing 
body were willing to espouse his cause if he should 
take the Covenant with its companion testimonies, 
and engage to do his utmost to enforce the whole 
Covenanting system oyer England and Ireland. 
This Charles agreed to do, and he was invited 
over to his northern kingdom. He arrived in Scot- 
land, landing at the mbutli of the Spey, 3d July, 
1650, and marched southward by Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and St. Andrews to Falkland Palace. This royal , 
progress alarmed the republican council of state 
at Yrhitehall, and a force under Cromwell was 
despatched to stop it. Cromwell crossed the Tweed 
vdth an army of 16,000 trained veterans on the 16th 
July. General David Leslie led the Scottish army, 
but he was hampered by the dangerous counsels of 
a crowd of zealous preachers, who accompanied his 
forces. After much skilful manoeuvring, and some 
skirmishing, Cromwell encamped at Dunbar, while 
Leslie occupied a much superior position on the Hill 
of Doon. This position he was compelled to surrender 
by the orders of the committee of the estates, and 
he marched down into the plain to meet the repub- 
lican forces. After a fierce but short struggle the 
long’s army was routed, and Cromwell gained pos- 
session of the open country south of the Forth (3d 
September). The Scots were, however, unwilling 
to abandon their king; he was crowned in great state 
at Scone, 1st January, 1651, and a new army was. 
assembled. While Cromwell was pushing his way 
northward to Perth this army, finding the way into 
England open, made a silent and speedy march 
through the northern counties. But Cromwell was 
in hot pursuit; he came up with them on the 3d 
September, 1651 (the anniversary of Dunbar), at 
Worcester, and inflicted on the Scots another cmsh- 
ing defeat, taldng Leslie, their commander, a piisoner. 

The civil war was now at an end; the republicans 
were everywhere triumphant. Monk, one of Crom- 
well’s lieutenants, was left in Scotland in command 
of 5000 men, a sufficient force to resist all hostile 
attacks now that the country was so drained of men. 
Dundee, which still held out for the royal cause, was 
stormed, its large garrison was put to the edge of the 
sword, the town was sacked and burned, and, accord- 
ing to a not very trustworthy legend, the inhabitants 
— men, women, and children — were miscellaneously 
slaughtered. Scotland was incorporated with Eng- 
land and Ireland; an ordinance was passed which 
was equivalent to an indemnity for offences, and a . 
declaration of peace between England and Scotland; 
the General Assembly ’^vas supjmessed; the Court of 
Session was supemeded by a commission of justice, 
composed of English and Scotch judges; and the 
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royalist Argyle, the most powerful noble then in 
Scotland, submitted to the lord-protector; and for 
some years history is dormant in Scotland. This 
somewhat gloomy quietness was disturbed by an 
affair known as G-lencairn’s expedition. Lord Glen- 
cairn applied to the exiled Charles (then in Paris} 
for a commission to command such a force as he 
might raise in Scotland. The request was readily 
granted by the careless king, and in August, 1653, 
Glencairn appeared in the West Highlands as the 
royal commander-in-chief. A detachment of the 
republican army accidentally stumbled upon the 
royalists at Lochgarry, and completely shattered 
them, and their leader and his followers submitted. 
Under the rule of the protector Scotland made great 
strides in material prosperity; manufactures and 
commerce flourished, and disorders were firmly sup- 
pressed; but yet the rule was stern, and to a great 
part of the country was obnoxious. 

On the death of Cromwell the most superficial ob- 
server could see that the loyalty of the people to the 
Stuarts had revived; and in November, 1659, General 
IMonk set out from Scotland on that march which 
resulted in the restoration of Charles II. The Scot- 
tish Parliament assembled under the Earl of Mid- 
dleton, the king’s commissior'-er, Jan. 1, 1661. Charles 
declared, through his commissioner, his resolution to 
maintain the true Protestant religion as it had been 
established during the reigns of his father and grand- 
father; intimating, however, that he would restore 
the Episcopal government, though he allowed, mean- 
while, the administration of sessions, presbyteries, 
and synods. This endeavour to establish Episcopacy 
was violently opposed, and led to the most cruel per- 
secution of the Presbyterians, which lasted with more 
or less severity during the whole of the reign of 
Charles. Hundreds were executed on the scaffold, 
others were fined, imprisoned, and tortured; and 
whole tracts of the country were placed under a mili- 
tary despotism of the worst description. Driven to 
desperation, the extreme sections of the Presbyterian 
party had recourse to arms. Sharp, the primate of 
Scotland, was slain by a party headed by Balfour of 
Burley on Magus Moor, in Eifeshire, on the 4th May, 
1679; and on the 1st June (Sunday) the royal forces, 
under Graham of Claverhouse, were defeated by a 
force of Covenanters at Drumclog. Dissensions, 
however, broke out among the Covenanters’ ranks, 
and at last the badly organized mass was attacked 
by Monmouth at BothweU Bridge (22d June, 1679), 
and were signally defeated. But the spirits of the 
Covenanters were not subdued, and commissions were 
issued by the privy- council to officers of the army, 
and even, it is said, to common soldiers, to put to 
death without trial, in presence of -witnesses, all 
who would not recant or answer any questions that 
might be put to them. One of the most zealous 
and unscrupulous of the persecutors under this com- 
mission was Claverhouse, the vanquished leader at 
Drumclog. It must be remembered, however, that 
the ferocities of persecution were almost, if not alto- 
gether, limited to the small corner in the south- 
western portion of Scotland where the Cameronians, 
the most extreme party of the Covenanters, prevailed. 
(See Cameron (Bichard) and E-EFORifED Presby- 
terians.) There does not seem to have been much 
sympathy with these sufferers in other parts of the 
country. Such was the state of Scotland -svhen the 
death of Charles II,, on the 6th Eebruary, 1685, 
transferred the reins of government to the hands of 
his brother, James YII. of Scotland and II. of Eng- 
land. 

J ames professed his intention to support the govern- 
ment, in church and state, as by law established; yet, 
without adverting to the experience of his father, he 
Von Xli. 


was imprudent enough to attempt converting his sub- 
jects to the Catholic religion. He was encouraged in 
this course by the servility of the Scottish Parliament, 
which seemed willing to invest him with absolute 
power. Yet when he applied to that assembly for an 
indulgence to the Catholics the members, however 
complaisant as to their civil liberties, resolved to ad- 
here to their religious principles. As the Parliament 
thus refused its concurrence, James had undisguised 
recourse to his prerogative for effecting an illegal 
change in the religious establishment. Universal dis- 
content was the result of this measure. When the 
people of Scotland heard of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange early in November, 1688, and read his 
declaration in favour of liberty and in support of law, 
they hailed his advent with joy. The nobles began to 
intrigue; the populace, in their zeal, broke out into 
insurrection against the Catholics in Edinburgh, 
The Earl of Perth, the chancellor, a new convert to 
the Homan Church, imitating the pusillanimity and 
distraction of his master, now deserted his post; 
and the privy- council, which was noted for its ser- 
vility to the king and its harshness to the people, 
on this occasion made application to the Prince of 
Orange, to whom every one looked up as the deliverer 
of the land from Papal dominion. William con- 
sulted several of the Scottish nobles, clergy, and 
gentry regarding the state of their country, and issued 
circular letters summoniug a convention at Edin- 
burgh on the 22d March, 1689. In England, at the 
Revolution, it was of great importance to the secu- 
rity of the constitution and the quiet of the country 
that the two great parties into which the nation 
was divided were so equally balanced. In Scotland 
the members of the convention were all of one 
party, and were all actuated by a sense of recent 
wrongs. After a slight opposition they boldly decided 
that James II., by the abuse of his power, had 
forfeited the right to the throne; the decision of their 
English colleagues took the milder form that he had 
abandoned the throne. The Prince and Princess of 
Orange were then declared King and Queen of Scot- 
land under the titles of William III. and Mary II. 

This act, which involved such mighty consequences, 
was attended by a statement of the grievances of the 
nation. The Presbyterian Church was now erected 
on the ruins of Episcopacy; the prerogative was 
restrained to its proper functions, yet the adminis- 
tration retained much of its ancient harshness, and 
much remained to be done for giving efficacy to law 
and affording safety to property and person. The 
reign of William III. was marked by two events 
which rendered him generally unpopular in Scotland 
and strengthened the cause of the Jacobites, as the 
party who still adhered to James II. was called. 
We allude to the massacre of Glencoe (see Glencoe, 
Massacre op) and the unfortunate Darien expedi- 
tion (see Darien Scheme), but the reign closed with- 
out any serious rising in Scotland. 

The demise of William in 1702 transferred the 
crowns of the two nations to Queen Anne. She \vrote 
to the Scottish pri\'y-counciUors, authorizing them to 
continue their authority, and assming them that she 
would support the established government. The same 
parliament which had established the Revolution con- 
tinued to act on the accession of Anne, though not 
without protestations of its illegality. An act was 
passed for treating of a union with England, but was 
annulled in the follo^ving year. In 1703 the parlia- 
ment refused to tolerate Episcopacy, and declined to 
concur in adopting the Protestant succession for the 
crown; it questioned the power of the queen to negative 
its bills, and issued a declaration which intimated a 
purpose, in case of the demise of the crown, to 
appoint a different sovereign from the English king. 
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Such were the movements which led to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to treat of a union between 
the sister Idngdoms. The terms of the union were 
particularly obnoxious to the Scotch, and all ranks 
of people, however divided in other matters, joined 
issue against the detested treaty, which involved, as 
they believed, the loss of national independence, and 
imposed a great number of duties, customs, and 
restrictions upon a country to which they were before 
unknown. Addresses against it were presented from 
all quarters, and in several cases the populace rose 
in arms, and formed themselves into regiments of 
foot and horse in order to oppose the Union. Even 
the commercial section of the community, who were 
supposed to benefit so largely by it, were dissatisfied, 
and not mthout grounds, with the terms of the 
treaty. Before the Union the trade of Scotland had 
been open to the Levant, the Baltic, Erance, Spain, 
Portugal, HoUand, and the Dutch plantations; and 
it seemed difficult to conceive how the commerce of 
the country could be advanced by la3dng restrictions 
on it to all those places, especially as the compensa- 
tion allowed, namely, the privilege of trading with 
the English settlements and the plantations in Ame- 
rica, was very trifling, the amount of the exports to 
these places at that time not being equal to the 
expense of defending them. Yet in spite of every 
opposition the Treaty of Union was ratified by a 
small majority of the Scottish and a large majority 
of the English Parliament, and on the 1st May, 1707, 
Scotland became imited to England, the people look- 
ing on with sullen discontent, which was justified 
not only by the terms of the treaty, but by the 
notoriously corrupt manner in which the treaty was 
carried., An influx of English revenue officers now 
overspread the coimtry, till then but slightly ac- 
quainted with the oppressive laws of revenue; and 
their severe exactions tended to keep up the resent- 
ment of the nation. On the 1st May, 1708, the 
Privy-council of Scotland was abolished, and one 
privy-council was settled for the United Kingdom; 
the useful institution of justices of the peace was 
extended to Scotland; the circuit courts, which 
brought justice into every district, were regulated; 
the English laws of treason, much more savage and 
harsh than those of Scotland, were also extended to 
the latter country, but to balance this it was declared 
that no person accused of any crime should hereafter 
be subject to toiiaire. In addition to this several 
important ecclesiastical measures were passed, though 
they were vehemently opposed by the church judi- 
catories. Episcopal congregations were protected 
as legal, and it was declared that no forfeiture should 
be incurred in consequence of any ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. The right of patronage was restored to those 
who were supposed to represent the original founders 
of the several churches. To give effect to all these 
measures a secretary of state for Scotland was ap- 
pointed, who was found to be of less use than was at 
first conceived. 

On the death of Queen Anne on the 1st August, 
1714, the united crown was, in terms of the Act 
of Settlement, placed upon the head of George I. 
The early measures of the new reign were char- 
acterized by extreme violence, a course which 
brought on a rebellion in Scotland in 1715. This 
rising, headed by the Earl of Mar in favour of 
the Stuart cause, was quickly suppressed. (See 
Bkitain.) Eorfeitures followed in its train, and the 
jurisdictions which were thus transferred from the 
ancient proprietors, who had only used them for 
selfish purposes, were annexed to the crown. The 
spirits of men during these party conflicts were still 
intensely embittered, and the year 1718 was marked 
by the issue of a commission of vengeance when the 


terrors of insurrection had ceased. Commissioners 
of Oyer and Terminer sat at Perth, Dundee, Cupar, 
and Kelso, to inquire into the treasons which had 
been committed in 1715. But the firmness of the 
grand-juries in negativing the presentments taught 
their rulers the wisdom of forbearance after justice 
had had her sacrifices. In the follovdng year there 
was a landing on the western coast of lloss-shire of 
a few attainted nobles, but the}'’ made no progress. 
The Parliament in 1725 enacted that the Highlanders 
should be disarmed, and this was performed with 
mildness and discretion by General Wade. But 
insurgents of a different stamp soon occupied the 
attention of the government. The malt-tax, which 
had occasioned during the late reign a motion in 
Parliament for the dissolution of the Union, was 
extended over Scotland during the present. The 
voice of every party in this country v/as how raised 
in reprobation of the hated impost. An insurrection 
broke out in Glasgow on the 24th June, 1725, in 
which the house of its representative in Parliament 
was sacked, and the king’s troops were driven from 
the city. Every to\vn and Hllage seemed ready to 
imitate this example, and the Icing’s servants began 
to see that the united claims of a whole people must 
be respected. They abo;Iished the office of secretary 
of state for vScotland, an^l s^nt to that country as a 
confidential agent the EoH of Islay, a nobleman of 
uncommon address and talents, yet of little scrupu- 
lousness as to the means he used in effecting his 
object. General Wade, with Duncan Forbes, the 
Idng’s advocate, marched with an army into Glasgow. 
The ringleaders of the outbreak were arrested; the 
magistrates of that city were carried prisoners to 
Edinburgh, where, however, they were not long de- 
tained. By dint of skilful management and perse- 
verance the malt-tax was enforced %vith some miti- 
gations, but a proper respect was henceforth paid to 
the spirit of the people. The reign of the suc- 
ceeding king, George II., is chiefly remarkable for 
the rebellion headed by Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James VII. In August, 1745, he raised 
his standard at Glenfinnan, entered Perth, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and Derby, mthin 100 .miles of 
London, but was compelled to retreat before the 
superior forces rapidly mustered to oppose him. On 
the 16th April, 1746, his little army was shattered, 
and the hopes of his house irretrievably ruined on 
the field of Culloden. By the 20th George II. 
cap. xliiL heritable jurisdictions were finally abol- 
ished, and other acts were passed for giving full 
effect to that salutary measure. The fair value of 
these jurisdictions were settled by the Court of Ses- 
sion, and paid for by the public. By this means the 
poverty of the nobles was relieved, and the people 
were emancipated from their oppressive coercion.. 
In 1755 the condition of Scotland attracted the 
attention of Pelham’s administration, and from that 
period the benefits of the Union began to be univer- 
sally felt. The forfeited estates, instead of being 
sold as formerly, were appropriated to objects of 
national improvement, and industry was promoted 
by every encouragement that could be given. The pro- 
gress of industry and trade now became great. New 
manufactures were introduced with success, and ,the 
rapid cultivation of the country redoubled the pro- 
duce and the value of the soil. Undoubtedly much 
is to be ascribed to the spirit and progressive state 
of the nation, but without the Union its unavailmg 
efforts would have had to contend with the commer- 
cial jealousy of the English government, and would 
have been considerably depressed by its powerful 
influence. For the history of Scotland previous to 
the accession of David I. see Bede’s Historia Eccle- 
siastica; the Irish Annals; the Scottish Chronicles, 
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published by Innes and Pinkerton, and in the series 
named the Historians of Scotland (10 vols., 1871-80) ; 
and the old English chroniclers. Eor the subsequent 
period down to the Kefoi’mation see the Chronicles 
of Melrose and Lanercost; the Scotichronicon of 
Eordun and Bower; Winton’s Chronicle; Leslie’s 
and Buchanan’s Histories; the English Chronicles; 
the Excliequer Bolls of Scotland and other Becords 
publications; &c. Eor the following period, ending 
with the Union, see Knox’s, Calderwood’s, and Spot- 
tiswood’s Histories; Baillie’s Letters; Woodrow’s 
and Burnet’s Histories; the State Papers; &c. The 
chief modern authorities are Innes’s Critical Essay 
on the ancient History of Scotland; Pinkerton’s In- 
quiry into the History of Scotland before 1056 ; 
Chalmers’ Caledonia; Hailes’ Annals; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (three vols., new edition, 1886); Bobertson’s 
Scotland under her Early Kings (two vols., 1862); the 
Histories of Dr. Bobertson, Tytler, Laing, Burton 
(eight vols., 1873), Brown (1898), and A. Lang (1900); 
Mackintosh’s History of Civilization in Scotland (new 
odn., 1892); Sir A. H. Dunbar’s The Scottish Kings : 
A Bevised Chronology (1899); &c. 

Ecclesiastical History . — We know nothing with 
certainty of the period when Christianity was 
introduced into Scotland, but there is little doubt 
that it was propagated from several different 
centres. One of the earliest established of these 
was that planted by St. ISinian at Candida Casa 
or Whithorn, on the northern shore of the Solway 
Eirth. The church built by him was founded about 
397, and dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, and 
his labours were directed to the conversion of the 
southern Piets, who are said to have abandoned 
their idolatry at his teaching and received the true 
faith, the whole of southern Scotland up to the 
Grampians thus becoming Christianized. At this 
time southern Scotland, along with the rest of 
southern Britain, was under the dominion of the 
Bomans, who, however, withdrew from the island in 
410, and a period of darkness regarding both religious 
and civil history follows. To this dark period is 
attributed the preaching of St. Palladiua in Scot- 
land, but Skene finds no evidence that he was ever 
in the country. In 563 a most important event 
in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland took place, 
namely the arrival of St. Columba from Ireland, 
and the founding of a monastery by him in the 
island of Iona, wBich for a long period afterwards 
was the chief centre of Christianity in Scotland, 
Under Columba the northern Piets were converted, 
and the southern Piets, who seem to have relapsed 
into idolatry, were reconverted, and monasteries 
were established both in the islands and in various 
parts of the mainland. After his death (in 597) 
the Iona monastery w%as acknowledged as the head 
of all the monasteries and churches established 
through his exertions, and his successors held a 
corresponding position as heads or primates of the 
church. A missionary contemporary with Columba 
was St. Kentigern, or Mungo, -whose name is 
closely associated with Glasgow, and who appears to 
have been very successful in his missionary labours 
in south-western Scotland. In the seventh century 
the Columban Church w'as enabled to extend its 
teaching into Northumbria, and under King Osw'ald 
in 635 the Angles dwelling between the Tweed and 
the Eorth were converted to Christianity. One of 
the most celebrated successors of Columba was 
Adamnan, his biographer (679-704). Having gone 
on an embassy to Northumbria, Adamnan found 
that the mode of observing Easter there differed from 
the old system to which he had been accustomed, 
and agreed with that of the church generally, and 
we are told that when he returned home he at- 


tempted to bring those under him to conform to 
Borne, but found that they would not do so. After 
Adamnan’s death this question of Easter gave rise to 
a schism in the Iona community, and in 717 Naiton, 
king of the Piets, who himself had conformed to 
Boman usage in this matter, expelled the Columban 
monks from his kingdom on account of their non- 
conformity. 

It is not till after this time that we find mention 
of a name that has been fruitful in ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, that, namely, of the Culdees. These have 
sometimes been regarded as a body of clergy or re- 
ligious persons going back almost to the origin of 
Christianity in Scotland, or it has been asserted 
that the Columban monks were so called ; and 
they have also been looked upon as cherishing a 
pure type of Christianity in the midst of Bomanist 
corruptions. These view's appear, however, to be 
quite erroneous. The name seems to have originated 
in Ireland and to have been applied to hermits 
or anchorites, who were specially designated as 
Dcicolce or ‘ God worshippers,’ ‘ in contrast to Chris- 
iicolccy the name applied in a general sense to all 
Christians, and in a narrower application to monks 
leading a coenobitical life.’ Skene arrives at the 
conclusion Hhat the Culdees (the form w'hich the 
name took in Scotland) originally sprang from that 
ascetic order w^ho adopted a solitary service of God 
in an isolated cell as the highest form of religious 
life, and who w^ere termed Deicolce ; that they then 
became associated in communities of anchorites or 
hermits; that they -u^ere clerics, and might be called 
monks, but only in the sense in wEich anchorites 
were monks; that they made their appearance in the 
eastern districts of Scotland at the same time as the 
secular clergy w'ere introduced, and succeeded the 
Columban monks wBo had been driven across the 
great mountain range of Drumalban, the w^estem 
frontier of the Pictish kingdom; and that they were 
finally brought under the canonical rule along with 
the secular clergy, retaining, however, to some ex- 
tent the nomenclature of the monastery, until at 
length the name of KeledeuSy or Culdee, became 
almost synonymous with that of secular canon.’ 

In the early church there were no territorial 
bishops, the episcopal functions being exercised by 
abbots or heads of monasteries. About the middle 
of the ninth century, however, the Abbot of Dunkeld 
was designated as the first bishop of Eortrenn, or the 
kingdom of the southern Piets. The ‘Scottish 
Church ’ is first spoken of under that name in the. 
reign of King Grig, or Giric (878-879), and in 908 
the primacy -was transferred to St. Andrews, the. 
fii-st bishop of which received the title of Bishop of 
Alban. The marriage of Malcolm Canmore to the 
Saxon princess, Margaret, in 1069 had a great in- 
fluence on the early Scottish Church, since the queen, 
w'ho \vas deeply religious, did all in her power to 
make the church of her adopted country conform in 
all its rites and practices with those to wBich she had 
hei-self been accustomed. She began those changes 
which resulted ‘ in placing the church upon a terri- 
torial instead of a tribal basis, and substituting the 
parochial system and a diocesan episcopacy for the 
old tribal churches with their monastic jurisdiction 
and functional episcopacy; secondly, in introducing 
the religious orders of the Church of Borne, and 
founding great monasteries as centres of counter- 
influence to the native church ; and thirdly, in 
absorbing the Culdees, now the onlj' clerical element 
left in the Celtic Church, into the Boman system by 
converting them from secular into regular canons, 
and merging them in the latter order.’ (Skene.) 

David I., the son of Margaret, is distinguislied as 
the great ecclesiastical reformer among all the Scot- 
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tish raonarchs. While his brother, Alexander I., added 
the dioceses of Dunkeld and Moray to the one — St. 
Andrews — already established, David restored the 
see of Glasgow, and founded those of Brechin, Dun- 
blane, Caithness, Boss, and Aberdeen, besides found- 
ing a large number of the religious houses that were 
afterwards most prominent in Scotland. 

The Scottish medifeval church when it had reached 
its full development differed in no important respect 
from that of England, the ritual and organization 
being practically the same, and the chief monastic 
orders of the rest of Christendom being also repre- 
sented in Scotland. The earliest of those to establish 
themselves were the Benedictines, who w^ere followed 
in the thirteenth century by the Dominicans, Eran- 
ciscans, and Carmelites. The bishoprics for a long 
period numbered twelve, namely, St. Andrews, Dun- 
keld, Moray, Glasgow, Galloway, Dunblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Argyle, Boss, the Isles, Caithness; Ork- 
ney being added only in the fifteenth century when 
it became finally attached to the Scottish crown. 
Down to the same century, however, there was no 
archbishop in the Scottish hierarchy, though St. 
Andrews possessed a certain precedence — but without 
any jurisdiction — over the other sees. The arch- 
bishops of York long laid claim to exercise metro- 
politan authority in Scotland, but the claim was not 
recognized, more especially as there was also on 
occasions a similar claim put forward by the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. The popes even found it 
difficult to make themselves too absolute over the 
Scottish Church, the affairs of which were managed 
by synods, or ecclesiastical councils, consisting of the 
bishops, abbots, priors, deans, archdeacons, or other 
eminent ecclesiastics. In 1472, however, Sixtus lY. 
raised St. Andrews to the position of an archiepis- 
copal and metropolitan see, the other bishops being 
made suffragans to the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Twenty years later Glasgow was also made a metro- 
politan see by Pope Innocent YIII., with several 
bishops as suffragans, and the two archbishops some- 
times engaged in serious controversies regarding 
their respective rights and privileges till the Befor- 
mation stripped them both of their dignities. 

Eor a lengthened period more than half th-^ wealth 
of the nation was possessed by the clergy, and the 
greater part of this was in the hands of a few who 
ruled the rest. Bishops and abbots rivalled the first 
nobles in magnificence, and preceded them in honour; 
they were privy- councillors and lords of session as 
well as of parliament, and the principal offices of state 
were for a long time, wholly engrossed by them. The 
inferior benefices were openly put to sale, or bestowed 
on the minions of the bishops. Benefices given in 
commendam were kept vacant during the commen- 
dator’s life, sometimes during several lives, to the 
deprivation of extensive parishes of all provision of 
religious service. Besides the regular and secular 
clergy, there were nuns of St, Austin, St. Clare, St. 
Scholastica, and St. Catharine of Siena; and canon- 
esses of various orders, whose general ignorance was 
as great as their lives were luxurious. Though the 
Papal see had not the power of presenting to the. 
Scottish prelacies, it never wanted numerous pretexts 
for interfering with them. The most important civil 
causes which they had contrived to bring within the 
pale of their ecclesiastical jurisdiction were carried 
to Borne, whither also large sums of money were sent ' 
for the purchase of palls, the confirmation of bene- 
fices, and the conducting of appeals, &c. 

Scotland shared in all the errors of belief and 
superstitious practices in worship prevalent in the 
mediaeval church-; the ignorance and licentiousness 
of the clergy were ranker than in England, and the 
spiritual condition of the people was correspondingly I 


low. But the need for reformation, which had been 
seen by Huss and Wickliffe, also made its influence- 
felt in Scotland. We learn from Walter Bower, the 
abbot of Inchcolm, the continuator of Eordun, that 
the opinions of Wickliffe were entertained and his- 
books read by several Lollards in the kingdom, but 
in extreme secrecy. In 1408 James Beseby, an Eng- 
lishman who had sought refuge in Scotland from 
persecution, was tried by an ecclesiastical council 
for forty heresies, and was handed over to the civil 
power to be burned at the stake; and in 1432 Paul 
Crawar, a German Hussite, was burned at St. 
Andrews. The purer faith, however, continued to- 
rn ake way slowly and silently. Early in the follow- 
ing century the effects of Luther’s teaching made- 
their appearance in Scotland. By an act of Parlia- 
ment in 1525 the teaching of Luther’s doctrines and 
the importation of Lutheran books were forbidden, 
and a systematic persecution was resorted to. In 
1528 a convicted heretic was burned at St. Andrews. 
The victim was Patrick Hamilton, abbot of Bern, in 
Boss-shire, who had imbibed the new tenets during 
his travels on the Continent from the conversation of 
Luther and Melanchthon, and who is usually called 
the proto-martyr, as he was the first native-born 
Scotsman who suffered fc;-j' the Beformation opinions- 
in the shape in which they gathered strength in 
Scotland. In 1538 Eorrest, a Benedictine friar, and 
a disciple of Hamilton, was condemned to the stake,, 
and in the following year the friars Keiller and Bev- 
eridge, Sir Duncan Simpson, a regular priest, Bobert 
Eorrester, a gentleman of Stirling, and Thomas- 
Eorrest, vicar of Dollar, were condemned to death 
by a spiritual court headed by Beaton and held in- 
Edinburgh, and were burned together in the same 
fire on the Castle Hill, Such violent proceedings- 
alarmed the friends of the new faith, many saved 
themselves by voluntary exile, but others boldly re- 
mained behind, resolved to sow the good seed among 
their countrymen. The persecution, however, found 
many opponents of influence, both clerical and lay, 
and the nation -gradually split up into two irreconcil- 
able parties, one of which, including the higher 
ecclesiastics and the government, was determined to- 
oppose all innovations; and the other, composed of a 
great number of the clergy, the gentry, and the well- 
to-do citizens of the towns, was desirous of bringing 
about a thorough reform of religion. 

Under these circumstances a collision could not be 
long avoided. On the 28th Eebruary, 1546, George 
Wishart, the leading preacher among the reformers, 
was arrested for preaching at Haddington, was con- 
demned to death by an ecclesiastical court presided 
over by Cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and was burned 28th March. ' On the 29th May the 
castle of St. Andrews was captured by surprise by a 
small body of reformers headed by Norman Leslie, 
and the cardinal put to death. The struggle was 
carried out with varying success on both sides during 
the regency of Arran and of Mary of Lorraine, and 
this protraction operated in favour of the reformers, 
as it enabled them to show the timid and hesitating 
that they were able to hold their own against all the 
forces the government could bring against them. A 
considerable body of the gentry began to see that an 
ecclesiastical revolution would probably set free a 
great stretch of land for new owners. This made 
a common interest, which held them firmly together 
when they professed a union for purely religious 
objects. In the winter of 1557 many of them signed 
a band or bond to co-operate with each other at the 
risk of their power, substance, and lives to ‘main- 
tain, set forward, and establish the most blessed 
word of God and his congregation; to secure faith- 
ful ministers purely and truly to minister Christ’s 
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evangel and sacraments to His ])eople; to maintain 
them, nourish them, and defend them, the whole 
congregation of Christ and every member thereof, at 
-our whole powers, and wearing of our lives, against 
Satan, and all wicked power that does intend tyr- 
anny or trouble against the aforesaid congregation.’ 
This document, termed the Hirst Covenant, is dated 
3d December, 1557, and its subscribers called them- 
aelves the Lords of the Congregation; Both parties 
now prepared for a final struggle. The regent sought 
and obtained men and money from Hrance, and the 
.reformers were equally successful in procuring like 
support from England. The accession of Elizabeth 
to the English throne and the return of J ohn Knox 
from Geneva seem to have infused fresh life into the 
reforming party. At the end of a twelvemonth the 
•Congregation was triumphant. 

The estates convened on August 1st, 1560. On the 
17th the Confession of Eaith, containing a rendering in 
English or Scots of the principles of the Geneva 
Church, was approved of as wholesome and sound doc- 
trine, grounded upon the infallible truth of God’s 
Word. At the same time there was a general repeal 
•or revocation of all acts authorizing any other form of 
belief or worship, ‘and the authority of the pope was 
abjured. It was also pro:vided that administering or 
being present at the administration of the mass should 
be punishable in the first ^Instance with forfeiture of 
goods and corporal infliction at the discretion of the 
magistrate; in the second with banishment; and in 
the third with death. A Book of Discipline was shortly 
afterwards drawn up by the compilers of the Con- 
■fession (among them being John Knox), which, 
though it met with general approval, did not receive 
the sanction of Parliament. According to this Book 
•everything savouring of popery was to be swept 
away entirely; not only the mass, but also invoca- 
tion of saints, the keeping of saints’ days and other 
•days of man’s appointment, such as Christmas, Epi- 
phany, &c. Monasteries and all similar establish- 
ments were to be abolished. Ministers were to be 
elected by the respective congregations after proofs 
given in public of soundness, competence, and good 
moral character. Superintendents were also to be 
•appointed, this office being designed for ministers 
pre-eminent, in standing and attainments, who, be- 
sides having charge of a single congregation, were to 
■oversee the parishes of a whole district. Ministers 
were to be publicly admitted to the sacred office by 
other ministers and elders, but at first the imposition 
•of hands was a ceremony not deemed necessary; and 
while the former were to assist the minister in spiri- 
tual things, and also exercise vigilance over him, the 
latter were to attend to the temporal affairs of the 
•churches. The elders and deacons were to be chosen 
annually, and were not to be paid. The chief 
•governing power in the church was intrusted to a 
General Assembly, composed of the superintendents, 
ministers, and lay commissioners. The public ser- 
vice of the church was to be conducted as set down 
in the manual known as The Book of Common 
Order, and was to be simple in character, consisting 
in preaching, prayers, the reading of portions of 
scripture, and the singing of psalms, in which alone 
the people took part directly. These reforms Avere 
by many considered too violent to be safe. There 
was a party that still favoured the episcopal form of 
church government, and it Avas powerful enough to 
bring about the appointment of a certain number of 
Protestaut bishops elected from among the rest of 
the clergy. This scneme was, however, never popu- 
lar; it was soon attacked by many of the ministers, 
headed by Andrew IMelville, and by the great body 
of the people. The party of Melville gained the 
•day, and what is known as the Second Book of 


Discipline, containing his views as to ecclesiastical 
government, obtained the sanction of the General 
Assembly in 1578. Superintendents Avere now done 
aAvay Avith and all ministers declared equal; no more 
bishops were to be appointed. (See Discipline, 
Books of.) It Avas only noAV that Presbyterianism 
in its stricter form was established in the country 
(see Presbyterians), but the Book of Discipline Avas 
never formally sanctioned by Parliament. 

Although King James VI. had accepted Presby- 
terianism, he cordially disliked the democratical 
theories upon Avhich the system is founded. On his 
accession to the English throne he thought himself 
poAverful enough to attempt the overthrow of the 
hated institution. Even before this (in 1600) he 
had secured the appointment of three bishops in 
addition to those still living, and gradually suc- 
ceeded in gaining the restoration of the episcopal 
privileges. In 1610 Episcopacy was established by 
an act of the General Assembly at GlasgoAV. As an 
additional step in assimilating the Church of Scot- 
land to that of England, James ordered to be intro- 
duced into the General Assembly in 1618, and suc- 
ceeded in getting passed the measure called the Eive 
Articles of Perth. (See Perth, Eive Articles of.) 
These changes Avere effected against the AAush of large 
numbers of the people, especially in the southern coun- 
ties, but Avith a little tact and concibatory spirit the 
popular opposition might have been got over. James, 
hoAvever, Avas eager for further change; he resolved 
to force on the unAvilling Presbyterians a prayer- 
book like that of the English Church. This so 
thoroughly roused the Scottish subjects, that the 
king prudently gave Avay to the storm, and aban- 
doned his scheme. 

The measures of his son Charles I. Avere equally 
unfavourable to the Scottish Church. He added 
another bishopric, that of Edinburgh, to the already 
existing dioceses, and endeavoured by his royal autho- 
rity to introduce a Book of Canons and a liturgy com- 
piled by Laud, on the models of those of England. 
The nature of the changes, and the manner in Avhich 
they had been brought about, awoke the Avrath of 
the Scots. The National Covenant Avas recast, and 
gladly subscribed by thousands of all ranks. An 
act of the General Assembly held at GlasgOAv in 
1638 abolished the Eive Articles of Perth, and 
Pre.sbyterianism once more superseded Episcopacy, 
The acts of the Assembly Avere ratified by Parb’a- 
ment in 1640. (See Covenanters.) Buoyed up by 
the hope of extending their oavu form of discipline 
over the English and Irish Churches, the Cove- 
nanters formed an alliance Avith the English Puritans 
noAv in arms against their Idng. The Solemn League 
and Covenant, after having been approved of by the 
General Assembly of Scotland, was signed by the 
General Assembly of Divines Avhich the Parliament 
had couA’^ened at AYestmiuster, and by the Parlia- 
ment itself (1643.) The ascendancy of the Inde- 
pendents, hoAA^ever, put an end to the triumph of 
Presbyterianism in England. After defeating the 
Scottish army at Dunbar CromAvell had Scotland at 
his mercy. Pie forbade the meeting of the General 
Assembly, but left the other courts and the rest of 
the ecclesiastical system just as they Avere. In 1662 
the government of the church by bishops Avas restored 
by the royal prerogative, and in the same year Avas 
ratified by Parliament. Synods and presbyteries Avere 
alloAved; and there Avas no attempt to reintroduce 
the liturgy or to enforce the Articles of Perth. The 
change seems to have been relished by the higher 
classes generally, and tolerated by the great bulk of 
the nation, except in the south-Avestern counties, 
Avhere a sanguinary persecution took place against 
those Avho resisted the government measures, espe- 
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cially after the assassination of the Scottish primate, ' 
Archbishop Sharp. (See p. 401 above.) In 1689 
prelacy was declared b}’' a convention of estates to 
be a national grievance which ought to be abolished. 
In spite of the opposition of the bishops, who adhered 
to Kin g James, the presbyterian form of government 
was restored and established by Parliament; and the 
General A ssembly met after having been discontinued 
since 1652; the Westminster Confession of Paith 
was ratified as the national standard of belief, and 
the right of patrons to nominate to benefices was 
^vithdra^m. At the union of England and Scotland 
in 1707, a special statute was passed which secured 
the presbyterian form of church government in the 
latter country. 

In 1712 an act was passed by Parliament which 
restored to patrons their right of presentation to 
church hvings. This gave rise to much discontent, 
and latterly led to the secession of various bodies 
from the Established Church. The first secession 
(1733) was headed by Ebenezer Ersldue, and the 
Associate Synod or Secession Church (which see) 
arose. This was followed in 1761 by another seces- 
sion, the separating body receiving the name of the 
Relief Church. The last and most important seces- 
sion took place in 1843, when the Established 
Church lost about half her ministers and members, 
and the Free Church (which see) was formed. In 
1847 the Secession and Relief bodies joined to 
form the United Presbyterian Church, and in 1900 
this and the Free Church combined to form the 
United Free Church. The obnoxious patronage act 
was modified by Lord Aberdeen's Act in 1843 (see 
Patronage), and at last in 1874 patronage was finally 
abolished. Since then the church seems to have 
entered on a more healthy and vigorous life, and has 
greatly increased in numbers as well as in influence, 
while a spirit of increased liberality has conduced 
much to its prosperity. A somewhat more elaborate 
service has been introduced into many congrega- 
tions, church music has been greatly improved, 
hymns are now in much more common use, and in 
■some cases even fixed forms of prayer are employed. 
Many new congregations have been formed and new 
churches erected; the activity of the church in this 
direction being stimulated by the munificent gift of 
£500,000 conferred by Mr. Baird in 1873, forming 
a fund administered for behalf of the church. 

The Church of Scotland has now 1389 parishes, 
154 mission churches and chapels of ease, and 
about 662,000 communicants (in 1900). Ecclesi- 
astically the country is divided into 84 presby- 
teries and 16 synods. The income of the church is 
derived (1) from the teinds, a charge representing a 
certain proportion of the annual produce or value of 
lands set apart for the payment of the stipends of the 
Established Church ministers, and dating from pre- 
reformation times (see Teinds); (2) a sum of £17,040 
paid by the exchequer from church property in the 
hands of the crown to a number of poor parishes and 
Highland churches, in addition to an annual gift of 
£2000 given by the king (who presides by a com- 
missioner at the annual meeting of the G-eneral As- 
sembly) to the Highland churches which have been 
weak since the time of the Disruption; (3) from 
private endowments, seat-rents, and the liberality of 
the members. The income of the church derived 
from the teinds, and including the annual value of 
manses and glebes, amounts to about £300,000 a year. 
The total collections for the general purposes of 
the church in 1901 amounted to £515,432. Ah 
agitation on the part of a section of the other 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the church has 
been alive for some years, but what the result of 


this movement may be is impossible at present to 
foresee. The relative numbers of the adherents be 
longing to the Established Church and other Pres- 
byterian Churches are not known with certainty, 
but the church population is said to exceed that 
belonging to the other bodies united. The Church 
of Scotland is also represented in England by a 
number of congi’egations, while a large number of 
churches in Canada, Guiana, and elsewhere are in 
connection with it. It also carries on vigorous 
missionary operations in foreign parts. 

Adherents of Episcopacy have never ceased to 
exist in Scotland since the Reformation, and at pre- 
sent two bodies in Scotland represent this principle 
— the Scottish Episcopal Church and the R. Catholic 
Church. The former is a small body in numbers 
(somewhat over 80,000 are said to belong to it), nor 
is it at all wealthy, though many of the nobility and 
gentry belong to it, thus giving it perhaps more in- 
fluence than it would otherwise possess. There are 
seven bishops belonging to it, one of whom has the 
position of president under the title of Primus. The 
Book of Common Prayer is used in the service of 
the church, but some congregations continue the 
use of the special Scottish -communion office. For 
its general adherence to'^ the Stuarts, the Scottish 
Episcopal Church rested ‘under rather severe penal 
laws till the end of tlie ifeth century. It is now in 
fuU communion \vith the Church of England. The 
Roman Catholics form a more numerous body, their 
numbers amounting to nearly 340,000, about two- 
thirds of whom belong to Glasgow, many being Irish 
or of Irish origin. There are two archbishops and 
four bishops. 

The chief original authorities for the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland are those mentioned at the end 
of the section of this article treating on civilRistory. 
We may mention as modern authorities, Cook’s 
History of the Reformation and History of the 
Church of Scotland; MUrie’s Life of John Knox 
and Life of Andrew Melville; Principal Cunning- 
ham’s Church History of Scotland; Scott’s Fasti 
Ecclesise Scoticanse; Professor Story’s Church of 
Scotland, Past and Present; Maclauchlan’s Early 
Scottish Church; and especially Grub’s Ecclesiastical 
I History of Scotland (4 vols. 1861). 

I Political Constitution . — The ancient constitution 
! of the Scottish government is involved in doubt and 
obscurity; and the respective limits of the royal 
power and that of the Highland chiefs and the barons 
seem to have been so various and uncertain as to 
render it probable that thej^ were liable to the influ- 
ence of accidental circumstances. Much depended 
on the personal character of those in authority. It 
was ever the policy of the wisest Scottish kings to 
restrict the authority of their nobles, and though the 
struggles thus occasioned were the cause of much 
misery and bloodshed, 3^et this course w’as rendered 
necessary by the dangerous ambition and ruthless 
tyranny of the nobles, who often threatened to over- 
throw the monarch}’-, and severely oppressed their 
vassals. In the conflicts for power some of the kings 
perished by the hand of violence, and many of the 
turbulent barons became the victims of their own 
conspiracies, or the treachery of others; and their 
order was thinned by proscriptions, assassinations, 
and judicial executions. These internal commoUons, 
however, ultimately freed the sovereigns from the 
overwhelming influence of the aristocracy, and re- 
straining the spirit of feudal oppression made 
for the introduction of order, just laws, and a more 
tranquil administration of government. The Parlia- 
ment of Scotland anciently comprised all w’ho held 
any portion of land, ho-wever small, from the crown 
by tenure of military service, till the reign of J ames 
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VI., when the small barons or freeholders were ex- 
cused from attendance in person, ‘ two or more wise 
men ’ being deputed from each county in proportion 
to its size. It regulated the periods of its meeting 
and adjournment, and the formation of committees 
to superintend the administration when the sessions 
were concluded. Its powers extended to the execu- 
tive departments, as the appropriation of public money 
and the appointment of treasurers of the exchequer; 
the levying of troops and nomination of commanders; 
the sending of ambassadors to foreign states and the 
appointment of judges and officers of state. Parlia- 
ment could restrain grants from the crovm, or alienate 
portions of the royal demesne; and it assumed the 
right of bestowing pardons on criminals. The king 
did not possess even a negative authority over the 
proceedings of this assembly, without whose con- 
currence he could neither declare war, make peace, 
nor transact the most important affairs of the nation; 
and even so late as the reign of James IV. the par- 
liament pointed out to that monarch his duty as the 
first servant of the people. But the supreme power, 
though thus nominally resident in the parliament, 
was virtually in the king, who by his influence often 
entirely controlled its proceedings. The parliament 
in the whole consisted of iffiree estates — the nobility, 
the dignified clergy (cone^-isting of bishops, abbots, 
and priors), and the lesser barons, or representatives 
of shires and burghs. The spiritual lords, during the 
establishment of Episcopacy after the Keformation, 
were composed of bishops only. “When Presbyteri- 
anism was formally ratified by law at the Bevolution 
of 1689, the ecclesiastical estate ceased to have a 
place in parliament. The patronage of benefices 
gave the king a complete influence over the church- 
men, whose numbers were equal to those of the lay 
nobles, and among the commons a majority might 
generally be found who were dependants of the 
sovereign. Every measure brought before parlia- 
ment was previously prepared by a committee, styled 
the lords of the articles, chosen from each of the 
three orders, and these by the mode of their election 
were in effect little better than royal nominees. 
This institution seems to have been introduced gradu- 
ally, and it is not certain when or in what manner 
it originated, but there are traces of the existence of 
such a committee as early as the beginning of the 
reign of James I. Before the Dnion there were four 
great officers of state — the lord high- chancellor, the 
high- treasurer, the lord pri^^-seal, and the secretary; 
and there were also four lesser officers — the lord 
clerk-register, the lord-advocate, the treasurer-de- 
pute, and the justice-clerk; all which officers, in 
virtue of their offices, had seats in the Scottish par- 
liaments. Since the IJnion none of those officeis are 
retained, except the lord privy-seal, lord clerk-regis- 
ter, lord-advocate, and justice-clerk. The great 
officers of the crown were the lord high-chamberlain, 
lord -high-constable, lord high-admiral, and lord-mar- 
shal, the royal standard-bearer, the lord justice- 
general, and the lord chief-baron of the exchequer. 
There were besides many other officers both of the 
crovTi and state now extinct. The office of lyon 
Idng-at-arms, or grand-herald of Scotland, is still 
retained. (See Lyon King-at-aems.) Previously 
to the era of the Bevolution the Privy-council of 
Scotland assumed inquisitorial powers, and even tor- 
ture was administered under the sanction of its autho- 
rity; but it is now entirely merged in the Pri^’y- 
council of Great Britain. The number of peers in 
the Scottish Parliament was latterly 160, and of 
commons 155. The latter were dirided into mem- 
bers or commissioners (as they were called) for shires 
and burghs, and all sat in one house, and voted pro- 
miscuously. 


At the Union of the Idngcroms the political system 
of Scotland was almost entirely incorporated with. 
that of England. The representation allowed to 
Scotland was extremely small. It consisted for the 
House of Commons of forty-five members, fifteen 
from the burghs and thirty from the counties. The 
burghs, however, amounting by the ancient consti- 
tution to sixty-six, were divided into classes of four 
or five, one member being returned by the majority 
of each class. Edinburgh alone returned one mem- 
ber. The members were elected not by the inhabi- 
tants, as burgesses, but by the magistrates, -who 
themselves were appointed chiefly by their prede- 
cessors in office; thus constituting close burghs, in 
which a party once obtaining a majority might 
retain it for any length of time, with little regard 
to the wishes of their fellow- citizens. In county 
elections the right of voting was attached to the 
possession of lands held immediately of the crown, 
and of the valued rent of £400 Scots. But the 
feudal superiority which entitled to vote was separ- 
able from the actual possession of the property. 
The original proprietor, who perhaps had a number 
of these votes on his estate, might either sell or dis- 
tribute them among his friends, so as to multiply his 
o-wn elective influence. The freeholders of Scotland 
amounted to not quite 3000, of whom a certain num- 
ber, for the reason stated, had no real property in 
land. The peers of Scotland are represented by 
sixteen of their number, elected by their own body 
at the commencement of each parliament. There 
are besides about thirty-five who are British peers, 
and who sit in their o^vn personal right. 

By the Beform Bill of 1832 the representatives of 
Scotland were increased to only fifty-three, notwith- 
standing the immense strides the country had made 
in wealth and political importance since the Union. 
The representatives were thirty for counties, and 
twenty-three for cities and burghs. The re])resen- 
tatives for burghs were returned, not as formerly, 
by the town councils, but by every inhabitant paying 
rent to the value of £10 and upwards, and by pro- 
prietors to the same amount. By the Beform Act 
of 1868 the number of Scottish representatives was 
raised to sixty, thirty-two of whom were for the coun- 
ties, twenty-six for cities and. burghs, and two for 
the universities. By the Bedistribution of Seats 
Act of 1885 the number of Scotch members was fur- 
ther increased to seventy-rivo, five seats being added 
to the burghs and seven to the counties ; while by 
the Franchise Act of 1884 the qualifications for voters 
in burghs aiul counties were made uniform. For 
further particulars see the article Britain. 

Jurisprudence , — The laws of Scotland are founded 
on a very ancient book, entitled the Begiam IMajes- 
tatem. Begarding the authorship and age of this 
book there has been much dispute. Some assert it 
to have been compiled by order of David I. of Scot- 
land; and others that it is little else than a transcript 
of the treatise on the Laws and Constitutions of Eng- 
land, attributed to Bandulph de Glanville, chief- 
justice of England in the reign of Henry II. The 
Begiam Majestatem was the only uHtten law of the 
kingdom, until James L attempted to superadd the 
enactments of Parliament. These enactments, though 
ultimately the cause of superseding the Begiam, were 
formed on the model of that work. The law of Scot- 
land strong^ resembles that of England in regard 
to those branches which have either been created or 
greatly extended by the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion. Trial by jury in civil cases, and many of the 
most important parts of mercantile and maritime law, 
though differing much in form, are substantially 
English. The strong inclination of the legislature 
to extend this unifoimity has been manifested in 
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many recent enactments, and more especially in that ■ 
relating to the law of entail. In regard, however, to , 
crimes, and to what are called heritable rights, relat- 
ing chiefly to houses, lands, and things which may 
he considered accessory thereto, the Scotch and Eng- 
lish codes continue essentially different. As to crimes, 
the penalties have almost, as a matter of course, been 
nearly assimilated; but the forms of procedure exhibit 
striking contrasts; and while unanimity is still re- 
quired in English juries, those of Scotland may decide 
by a simple majority — a mode perhaps more rational, 
but certainly far less favourable to the accused. Scots 
law also allows a jury to return a verdict of not 
proven. In regard to heritable rights, the feudal 
law, with its numerous and perplexing formalities, 
long possessed, and though considerably modified by 
recent changes, still retains a greater ascendency in 
Scotland than in England, If, in regard to these 
rights, Scotland has any title to boast of superiority, 
it is chiefly in her admirable system of records, by 
which all burdens afi*ecting land can be accurately 
ascertained, so as to make either the purchase of 
land or the lending of money upon it as secure as 
any other investment. The Court of Session is the 
supreme civil court of Scotland, but wants one of the 
essential characteristics of supreme^ properly so called, 
inasmuch as its decisions can be carried by appeal 
to the House of Lords. (See Session, Couet op.) 
The Court of Justiciary, or criminal comt, though 
composed only of judges of the Court of Session, is 
supreme in the highest sense, since its decisions in 
criminal cases are not subject to any review. The 
principal subordinate judicatories are sheriff-courts, 
established in each county or stewartry. Sheriff- 
substitutes, or judges ordinary, one or more holding 
separate courts in different districts, decide in the 
first instance, subject to the review of the principal 
sheriff or sheriff- depute, whose decisions, though final 
vdthin the limits of his jurisdiction, are reviewable by 
the Court of Session, with the exception of classes of 
cases provided for by special statutes. The most im- 
portant of these classes are those which come before 
the small-debt court. In it the sum sued for must not 
exceed £1 2, and the sheriff’s decision is final. Besides 
the sheriff-comrt, each county or district of a county 
has its justice of peace courts, in which judges, not 
stipendiai'y, decide on principles of equity in minor 
crimes, and, though very rarely, in small debts; and 
in every town of any importance are bailie, dean of 
guild, and police courts, -with limited jurisdictions. 

Education . — When Scotland was first emancipated 
from the bondage of Popery Knox and his fellow 
reformers, in a spirit of the most enlightened philan- 
thropy, proposed a distribution of the church funds 
which would have provided effectually for the educa- 
tion of aU classes, and though baffled by the selfish- 
ness of the powerful territorial nobles, who had 
seized upon the funds, and were detei-mined not to 
disgorge them, they did what in them lay, and estab- 
lished an endowed school in every parish. The 
foundation having been thus laid, the work was never 
abandoned; and the parochial school system proved 
so effectual that Scotchmen, wherever they went, 
distinguished themselves by intelligence, shrewdness, 
industry, and honesty, and, in regard at least to the 
lower and middle classes, were generall}' admitted 
to be the best educated people in Europe. The 
means of education, however, were unfortimately 
allowed to remain almost stationary, while popula- 
tion was advancing with remarkable rapidity; and 
hence, though the parochial system continued to be 
tolerably effective in rural parishes, it became almost 
powerless in large tovms, and Scotland began to 
lose the highly creditable place which she had long 
held among the nations. To be sure, in the general 


attention which popular education latterly attracted 
Scotland was not overlooked, and a happy rivalry 
was excited among the different religious bodies 
urging them to strenuous exertion in erecting schools. 
In this way, for some time before the passing of the 
Scotch Education Act of 1872, which made so con- 
siderable a change in the system of popular educa- 
tion, the evil had received a check, and since then 
it may be said to have been entirely extinguished. 
Scotland possesses, in addition to the board -schools, 
which have superseded the old parish schools, gram- 
mar and high schools, and academies in every town 
of any size; the normal or training schools and the 
colleges of the different religious bodies, and the 
four universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrews. See Britain and Schools. 

People . — All that portion of Scotland called the 
Lowlands may be described as being inhabited by 
that race to which the term Anglo-Saxon is now 
generally applied. (See Anglo-Saxons.) The High- 
land portion of the country, on the other hand, has 
as its leading inhabitants a nearly pure Celtic race, 
still retaining to a considerable extent their ancient 
language, and showing in their configuration and 
general character the pectiliarities of that race. (See 
Gael and HIGHL^^J^DS op ^Gotland.) A race, how- 
ever, of nearly pure Norsemen, ,originally from Nor- 
way and Sweden, now constitute the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and of 
a great many of the fishing villages of the northern 
and eastern counties, down even to the village of 
Newhaven on the Eirth of Eorth. 

Langxiage and Literature . — ^As we have stated in 
the section of this article devoted to civil history, the 
Scots were originally Irish Celts who settled in the 
Western Highlands, and the phrase Scottish language 
ought to denote, and for a long tune did denote, 
Gaelic or Erse or Ersh (that is, Irish) ; but the gradual 
subjugation by the Scottish kings of the Bicts, the 
Britons of Cumbria, and the Angles of Lothian and 
the Merse led to the name Scottish being given to 
the language of the last of these. The Lowland 
Scotch dialects are forms of English as spoken by 
those northern members of the English race who 
became subjects of the King of the Scots. More par- 
ticularly they are forms of the Northumbrian or 
northern English, which up to the war of Independ- 
ence was spoken as one language from the Humber 
to the Eorth, the Grampians and the Moray Eirth, 
Since the final renunciation of attempts upon the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, the language spoken in Scot-, 
land has had a history and culture of its o\\m, has been 
influenced by legal institutions, an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, a foreign connection, and a national life altogether 
distinct from those which have operated on the same 
language south of the Tweed. The Scottish language 
took little or nothing from the Celtic dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of a great portion of the country* 
it had less of classic admixture than the old English, 
and so remained nearer to the character of the old 
Teutonic stock. Any glance taken over Scottish 
literature will therefore naturally exclude the produc- 
tions of Celtic writers just as naturally as the litera- 
ture of England passes by the lays of the Welsh 
bards. Whether the metrical tale of Sir Tristrem, 
belonging to the Arthurian cycle of romance, was 
written by a Scotchman is a que.stion which has 
been warmly discussed. The author to whom Scott 
and others trace it is Thomas of Ercildoun, or, as he 
is otherwise called, the Khymer. He had the fame 
not only of an epic poet or bard, but of a prophet, 
occup3dng in his own country somewhat of the posi- 
tion of hlerlin inEugiaud. (See Khymeb — Thomas 
THE.) A brief lament for the death of Alexander III., 
preserved by Wyntoun, is generally supposed to be 
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one of the earliest specimens of Scottish poetry that 
have come down to ns; but the first great Scottish 
poem we possess is The Bms (or Bruce), written by 
John Barbour (about 1316-96), archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, to celebrate the struggles and final victory of 
the heroic King Bobert I. Barbour was a contem- 
porary of Chaucer, and his poem is inferior to none 
m the English language at that period except those 
of the father of EngHsh poetry, and perhaps Piers 
Plowman, by Langlande. Somewhat later flourished 
Andrew Wyntoun, prior of the monastery of St. Serf, 
on an island in Lochleven, who, in his Orygynale 
Chronykil, ambitiously attempted to \vrite a metrical 
history of the world from the creation do'svn to his own 
time. He has, however, given his own country so large 
a place in the general dispensation of human affairs 
that his work is virtually a chronicle of Scotland, 
burdened with a quantity of surplus matter easily ' 
removed from the part really valuable. About a 
century after Barbour comes Henry the Minstrel 
(wrote 1470-80), commonly called Blind Harry, who 
<^d for Wallace what his predecessor had done 
for Bruce. Another of the poets of this early period 
is no less a personage than King James I. (1394-1437), 
author of the King’s Quaixr (that is, Quire or Book), 
the subject of which is , the royal poet’s love for 
the T-jady Joanna Beauvdrt, whom he eventually 
married. Two other poeins of considerable length, 
and in a humorous style/'have also been attributed 
to him — Christis Kirk of the Grene and Peblis to 
the Play; but they are more probably the produc- 
tions of his equally gifted and equally unfortunate ! 
descendant, James V. As for the two famous comic 
ballads of the Gaberlunzie Man and the Jolly Beggar, 
which it has been usual among recent writers to 
speak of as by one or other of these kings, there seems 
. to be no reasonable ground, not even that of tradition 
of any antiquity, for assigning them to either. One 
of the earliest poets after James I. is Bobert Henry- 
son, the author of the beautiful pastoral of Bobin 
and Makyne, and a continuation or supplement to 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide, which is commonly 
printed -with the works of that poet under the title 
of the Testament of Pair Creseide. All that is known 
of the era of Henryson is that he was aHve and very 
old about the close of the fifteenth century. On reach- 
ing the sixteenth century we meet with the names 
of William Dunbar (died between 1520 and 1530), 
the author of The Thrissill and the Bois (The Thistle 
and the Bose), the Goldyn Targe, and many smaller 
poems, both serious and satirical, of very high merit; 
Gavin Douglas (147^1-1522), bishop of Dunkeld,' a 
son of the Earl of Angus, and who is famous for his 
translation of the Hlneid (the first metrical version 
of any ancient classic that had yet appeared in the 
dialect of either Idngdom), and for several original 
poems, some of an allegorical land; Sir David Lind- 
say (1490-1554), whose satires powerfully assisted 
to expose the vices of the clergy. The first of the 
Scottish prose vHters make their appearance in tliis 
century; among these are the anonymous author of 
the Complaynt of Scotland; and John Bellenden 
(died about 1550), archdeacon of Moray, who trans- 
lated Boece’s Scotorum Historic and the first five 
books of Livy. About a century and a half now elapses 
before we come upon the name of any eminent Scottish 
poet; most of the scholars of that period, such as Major 
aud Buchanan, addressed themselves to the world at 
large and wrote in Latin. We have, however, a ver- 
nacular prose work of great merit, a Historie of the 
Beformatioun of Beligioun within the Bealme of 
Scotland, by the leader of the movement, John Knox. 
It may be mentioned that, in more than one quarter, 
Knox was charged with corrupting the old lan- 
guage of his country, which he effected by modern 


innovations. 'WTien put into a friendly shape, the 
import of the charge is that he strove to improve the 
language of his country as he reformed its religion; 
and it is a curious coincidence that Luther has the 
fame of reforming the language of Germany, and 
Calvin that of reforming the language of Erance. 
The introduction of southern English as the standard 
form of speech after the union of the crowns, and 
still more after the union of the Parliaments, gradu- 
ally modified the characteristic language of Scotland, 
till most of its distinctive featui’es disappeared, while 
a literary jargon was developed which was neither 
pure Scotch nor pure English, and wliich has been 
happily termed ‘fancy’ Scotch. The first notable 
poet who ^vl’ote in this mongrel dialect was Allan 
Bamsay (1686-1758), author of the delightful pas- 
toral drama The Gentle Shepherd, and of numerous 
shorter pieces and songs. To this same age belongs 
also nearly the whole of that remarkable body of 
song known as the Jacobite minstrelsy, forming alto- 
gether as animated and powerful an expression of the 
popular feeling, in aU its varieties of pathos, humour, 
indignation, and scorn, as has anywhere else been 
embodied in song. It is almost all unanimous, too, 
as if it had actually sprung from the general heart 
of the people, or formed itself spontaneously in the 
air of the land The Scottish ballads, ever since the 
publication of Percy’s Beliques, in which some of 
them were inserted, have engaged much attention; 
and especially since they have been more carefuUy 
collected and illustrated by Sir Walter Scott and 
other editors, have been generally held to constitute 
the chief glory of the popular minstrelsy of the coun- 
try. With regard to their dates it is difficult to speak 
wnth anything like certainty; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that some of them are at least three or four 
centuries old, and many of them older than the seven- 
teenth century. Some authorities, however, would 
assign the finest of them to a comparatively recent 
period — say the seventeenth century. See The Bo- 
mantic Ballads of Scotland, by B. Chambers, who 
places the composition of most of them within the 
seventeenth century; and The Lady Wardlaw Heresy, 

; by Norval Clj^ne, who claims for them a higher anti- 
quity. The list of the more prominent successors of 
Bamsay is closed by the names of Eergusson, Bums, 
Hector Macneil, Scott, James Hogg, and Tannahill; 
while the vernacular prose vniters may be said to be 
represented by John Galt, Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, 
George MacDonald, J. M. Barrie, S. B. Crockett, 
and others. Eor the Scotchmen who have won an 
honourable place in English literature we refer the 
reader to the article England, section Literature. 

Music . — Much conjectural matter has been written 
about the origin of Scotch music, discussing, among 
other questions, whether it was the creation of one of 
the artistic favourites of James III., or was brought 
over and naturalized by David Bizzio. That much 
of it is as old at least as the sixteenth century was 
proved by a manuscript collection of the tunes them- 
selves in a handwriting and notation which brought 
them close back to that period. This collection, 
kno\vn as the Skene Manuscript, has had the formme 
to be edited by a man of scholarly attainments 
who had devoted himself to musical study — ^AVilliam 
Dauney, E.S.A. Scotland, His conclusions on their 
value ' as preserving the music of the country in its 
original purity are : — ‘ The favourable contrast which 
many of the Scotch aii's therein contained present to 
the dull, tiresome, meretricious productions which 
from time to time have been palmed off upon the 
public under that name, and the vitiated copies of 
the same tunes which have been handed down by 
tradition alone, are the most gi-atifying results of its 
discover^x We are now no longer at a loss for a 
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Btaudard by which we can test the genuineness of 
our national music, distinguishing the trae from the 
false, the pure ore from all admixture of baser metal.’ 
One of the most prominent features of the Scottish 
music is the prevalent omission of the fourth and 
seventh in the scale, and the consequent absence of 
all semitones; another is that the ascending sixth 
and seventh of the minor scale are not raised as in 
the model minor scale (see Music — Example VI.), 
but remain the same as the descending sixth and 
seventh. Modulation often takes place between the 
major key and its relative minor, and the melody 
keeps ever true to the diatonic scale of the principal 
key, no accidentals being introduced. Many airs 
open in the major key and close on the minor. 
Closes are not confined to the tonic, and are found 
on the thh’d, fifth, and sixth, and in Highland music 
on the second of a major and the seventh of a minor 
key. See George Thomson’s Melodies of Scotland, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, and Weber 
(six vols. Edinburgh, 1822-25), The Songs of Scot- 
land (published in three vols. by Wood & Co., Edin- 
burgh, and edited by G. E. Graham), and The Songs 
of Scotland (edited by Brown and Pitman, published 
by Boosey & Co., London). 

SCOTT, David, a Scottish painter of eccentric 
and imaginative genius, was bom 10th October, 
1806. His father was a landscape engraver, and 
brought him up to his own profession, but Scott had 
early determined to become a painter, and he began 
by drawing vignettes and frontispieces for books. 
In 1827 be formed an association with some artists, 
who founded the Life Academy for the study of the 
living model The following year he attended Dr. 
Munro’s class of anatomy and visited the National 
GaUery and British Institution of London. At the 
same time he exhibited his first picture. The Hopes 
of Early Genius Dispelled by Death. The Coml3at 
of Eingal with the Spirit of Lodi, Sarpedon Carried 
by Sleep and Death, Monograms of Man, and other 
works painted between 1828 and 1832 indicated the 
bent of his genius; but his efforts were unsuccessful 
in bringing his ideas to a language which could be 
read either by the general public or by the professed 
followers of art. Keenly feeling his isappointment 
Scott determined to go to Home to correct his ideas 
of art by the study of the ancient masters. He set 
out in August, 1832, visited London, Paris, and 
Geneva, most of the art cities of Italy, and finally 
reached Home. During his stay he made an anato- 
mical collection of 137 studies from life in oil and 
chalk, and painted several original works, among 
which was one of his greatest efforts. The House- 
hold Gods Destroyed; but his insphation seems to 
have been too much of a subjective character to be 
much affected by the study of other artists, and he 
appears to have returned from Pome after a two 
years’ residence with no material change in his con- 
ceptions of art or his manner of embodying them. 
Great canvasses were essential to Scott’s conception 
of high art. Lot and his Daughters Fleeing from the 
Cities of the Plain was returned from the British 
Institution as too large; but he never appears to 
have yielded to practical difficulties, and he went 
on painting pictures of unusual size. In 1835 he 
exhibited four pictures in Edinburgh, in 1836 three, 
among which was a Descent from the Cross. In 
1837 he sent only two pictures, being occupied with 
the illustrations of the Ancient Mariner, which won 
the approbation of Coleridge, although he confessed 
that Scott’s conception of the poem was different 
from his own. In 1838 he again exhibited a full 
complement of pictures at the Edinburgh Academy. 
Achilles Addressing the Manes of Patroclus and The 


Alchymist Lecturing on the Elixir of Life were 
painted during this year. In 1839 he contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine a series of essays on Italian 
painters. In 1840 he exhibited his Poman picture, 
The Household Gods Destroyed, which he had re- 
touched, and which he considered his ma.ster-piece. 
It was altogether ideal, the figures being scarcely 
human. It quite failed in producing the effect he 
anticipated. In 1841 he exhibited Queen Elizabeth 
at the Globe Theatre and several other pictures. 
In 1842 he designed a competition cartoon of a fresco 
painting for the Houses of Parliament — Drake on 
the Quarter-deck — The Destruction of the Armada, 
which was passed entirely unnoticed by the judges, 
a keen disappointment to him. He also exhibited 
what has generally been considered his greatest 
picture — Vasco de Gama Encountering the Spirit 
of the Storm at the Cape — which was subsequently 
purchased for the Trinity House at Leith. About 
this period also he executed forty remarkable illus- 
trations for the Pilgrim’s Progress. From 1844 to 
1849 his pictures still continued to form one of the 
leading features of the Edinburgh exhibition. In 
1846 he produced Peter the Hermit Preaching the 
Crusade, in 1847 The Triumph of Love, in 1848 
Queen Mary at the Place'^of Execution. These are 
only specimens of his numerous works. His industry 
was indefatigable, his/am bition of the most exalted 
land, and his imaginatiori, though somewhat sombre, 
was exuberant and /'poetical, but his art was never 
fully successful in passing from the ideal stage, and 
he never a])pears to have thoroughly mastered the 
practical requirements of an artistic interpretation 
of his conceptions. His whole career was thus an 
arduous struggle, not with absolute failure, but with 
a success far from adequate to his aspirations. His 
health, always delicate, gave way in his forty-third 
year, and he died on the 5th of March, 1849. Although 
his works have never become widely kno^vn, at least 
out of Scotland, he has made a few ardent admirers, 
and some have believed that if he had lived he would 
have founded a new school. 

SCOTT, or Scot, Michael, a mediaeval Scottish 
scholar and man of science, wrongly identified by 
Sir Walter Scott with Sir Michael Scot of Balwearie, 
in Fifeshire, who was sent in 1290 to fetch the Maid 
of Norway to Scotland. He was bom probably 
about 1175, and studied at the universities of Oxford, 
Paris, and Bologna. After a period in the service 
of Frederick II. at Palermo, he continued his studies 
at Toledo, where he learned Arabic. On leaving 
Toledo he again repaired to Sicily, where he was 
closely associated with the Emperor Frederick, to 
whom he was appointed astrologer. He took orders, 
and was appointed by Honorius III. to the arch- 
bishopric of Cashel in Ireland, but he declined the 
post. He was at Oxford in 1230, probably sent by 
Frederick to bring before the university the trans- 
lations of Aristotle made by himself and others. He 
died, probably in Italy, not later than 1235. Scott 
was a scholar learned in the science of his time, but 
he has been transformed by legend into a magician. 
As such he is referred to by Dante (Inferno, Canto xx.) 
and Boccaccio (Decameron), and he plays a promi- 
nent part in the popular superstitions of the border 
districts of Scotland. Many works are attributed 
to him, of which the following have been printed : 
Liber PhysiognomiseMagistri Michaelis Scoti (1477); 
a Latin translation of Aristotle’s De Animalibus 
(1496) ; Qusestio Curiosa de Natura Solis et Lunee 
(1622), on alchemy; and Mensa Philosojffiica (1602) 
Englished as The Philosopher’s Banquet (1614). 
See J. W. Brown’s Life and Legend of Michael 
Scot (1897), and Sir Walter Scott’s notes to Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 
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SCOTT, Thojias, an eminent evangelical clergy- 
man of the English Church, was the son of a farmer, 
and bom in 1747 in Lincolnsliire. After having 
acquired some acquaintance with classical learning 
he was at the age of sixteen apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at Alford, in his native county. In 
this situation he stayed only two months; and then, 
returning home, he was employed in his father’s 
business. Having a strong inclination to enter into 
the church he applied himself closely to study, and 
obtained a considerable knowledge of both the Latin 
and Greek languages. In 1773 he was ordained. 
Becoming acquainted with the Bev. John Newton, 
curate of Olney, he imbibed Calvinistic ^dews, in the 
defence of which, both from the pulpit and the 
press, he greatly distinguished himself. In 1781 he 
removed to Olney, and in 1785 to London, having 
obtained the chaplainship of the Lock Chapel, near 
Hy depark Corner. In 1801 he was appointed rector 
of Aston Sanford, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
died April 16, 1821. He published in 1779 a tract 
entitled The Eorce of Truth (8vo), which was fol- 
lowed by several single sermons and other works; 
but his principal productions are A Defence of Cal- 
vinism, against Bishop To mline, and A Commentary 
on the Bible (six vols. quqjrto). It is estimated that 
100,000 copies of Scott’s Qommentary had been sold 
in England and America u|p to 1855. 

SCOTT, Sir W^vlter, Bart., a distinguished poet 
and novelist, was bom in Edinburgh, August 15, 
1771. He was a younger son of Walter Scott, 
writer to the signet, by Anne, daughter of Dr. John 
Rutherford, professor of the practice of medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh. His father was a 
descendant of the baronial house of Harden; his 
mother also belonged to a Border family. His 
constitution was naturally strong, and he became 
a man of great muscular power; but he had to 
struggle early -svith disease, and before he was two 
years old his right leg was stmck with paralysis, 
which left him lame for life. He was sent at a very 
early period of life to Sandy Knowe, in Roxburgh- 
shire, a farm occupied by his paternal grandfather, 
where he had ample op^oortunities of storing his 
mind with Border tradition. He also passed some 
time with a maiden aunt at Bath. He entered the 
high-school of Edinburgh in 1778, and during a 
short residence at Kelso he attended school there, 
having for school-fellows James and John Ballantyne, 
with whom he subsequently became intimately con- 
nected in business. In Nov. 1783, having completed 
the curriculum at the high-school, he was matricu- 
lated at the University" of Edinburgh, studying Latin 
under Professor Hill, and Greelc under Professor 
Dalzell. Another year under Dalzell, and a third in 
the logic class taught by Professor Bruce, appear to 
have formed the sum of his unprofessional studies at 
college. He frequently lamented his want of appli- 
cation to systematic study, and his knowledge of 
Latin and Greek was very slight, but he subsequently 
acquired a fair acquaintance with modern languages. 
He was much devotel at this period to light reading; 
and an illness, which intermpted his studies, in his 
sixteenth year, afforded him an imusually ample 
opportunity of gratifying this taste. He read, by 
his ovm confession, aU the old romances, old plays, 
and epic poems contained in an extensive library, and 
afterwards extended his studies to histories, memoirs, 
voyages, and travels. On the restoration of his health 
he commenced in his father’s office an apprenticeship 
to legal business, which was completed in July, 1792, 
by his entering at the Scottish bar. On the 24th De- 
cember, 1797, he married a Miss Carpenter, or Char- 
pentier, a young Erenchwmman of good parentage, 
whom he accidentally met at Gilsland, in Cumber- 


land, and who possessed a small annuity; and in 1799 
he was appointed Sheriff of SeUdrkshire, a situation 
to which an income of £300 was attached. In 1806 
he became a principal clerk of the Court of Session, 
although by arrangement with his predecessor he did 
not receive the full emoluments of his office, about 
£1300, till the retiral of the latter in 1812. 

The leisure hours of his early life as an advocate 
were devoted to the study of German ; and the 
result was a translation of Burger’s Lenore, and Der 
wilde Jiiger (The Wild Huntsman), which he pub- 
lished in a small quarto volume in 1796. The suc- 
cess of this attempt was by no means encouraging; 
yet he persevered in his German studies, and in 
1799 gave to the world a translation of Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berlichingen. Soon after he began the col- 
lection of ancient ballads, and in 1802 published in 
two volumes 8vo the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. In the ensuing year he added a third volume, 
consisting chiefly of original ballads by himself and 
others. The work was, upon the whole, a pleasing 
mdlange of history, poetry, and ti’adition; and it 
gained the author a considerable reputation, though 
not that of an original poet in any eminent degree. 
In 1804 he published with annotations the ancient 
romance of Sir Tristrem. 

It was not till 1805 that he attracted decided atten- 
tion as an original poet. In this year he gave to the 
world the Lay of the Last jMinstrel, an extended 
specimen of the ballad style, which fell upon the 
public as something entirely new. In 1808 Scott pub- 
lished Marmion, which greatly increased his reputa- 
tion. While the Minstrel had produced him £769, 
the present work secured one thousand guineas. In 
the same year he published an edition of Dryden’s 
works, with notes, and a life of that poet. In 1809 
he edited the state papers and letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler; and soon after he became a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Annual Register started by Mr. Southey. 
The Lady of the Lake, in which his poetical genius 
seems to have reached the acme of its powers, was 
published in 1810. His earlier efforts were less 
matured and refined; and the later are all, in 
various degrees, less spirited and effective. In 1811 
a}q)eared Don Roderick, a dreamy vaticination of 
modern Spanish histor}". In 1813 he published 
Rokeby, in which he attempted to invest English 
scenery, and a tale of the civil w"ar, with the charm 
which he had already thro-wn over the Scottish High- 
lands and Borders, and their romantic inhabitants. 
Rokeby was followed, in 1814, by the Lord of the 
Isles; which was much inferior to its predecessor, 
and owing to the appearance of Byron the popu- 
larity of Scott’s poetry had begun to decline. As if 
to try how far his name now operated in promoting 
the sale of his writings, he produced, anonymously, 
two small poems in succession, Harold the Daunt- 
less, and The Bridal of Trieimain. Neither made 
any considerable impression upon the public; and he, 
therefore, seems to have concluded that poetry was 
no longer a line in wffiich he ought to exercise his 
talents. 

The appearance of the prose romance of Waverley, 
in 1814, forms an epoch in modern literature asivell 
as in the life of Scott. The circmnstances which led 
him to attempt this new style of composition, and 
induced him for so long a period carefully to conceal 
his authorship, are detailed in his introduction to the 
new edition of his novels. Almost the only cii’cum- 
stances that gave rise to any serious doubt on the 
subject in w"ell-informed circles w^as the repeated and 
apparently explicit denials of the authorship by 
Scott himself. 

While the Court of Session was sitting Scott lived 
in Edinburgh, in a good substantial house in North 
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Castle Street. During the vacations he resided in 
, the country, and entered with ardour into the ordi- 
nary occupations and amusements of country gentle- 
men. After he was appointed Sheriff of Selldrk he 
hired for his summer residence the house and farm 
of Ashestiel, in a romantic situation on the banks of 
the Tweed; and here many of his poetical works 
were written. But with the increase of his resources 
grew the desire to possess landed property of his 
own, where he might indulge his taste for building, 
planting, and gardening. He purchased a small 
farm of about 100 acres, lying on the south bank of 
the Tweed, 3 miles above Melrose, upon which was 
a small and inconvenient farm-house. Such was the 
nucleus of the mansion and estate of Abbotsford. 
By degrees, as his resources increased, he added 
farm after farm to his domain, and reared his cha- 
teau turret after tui-ret, till he had completed what 
a French tourist not unaptly terms ‘ a romance in 
stone and lime;’ clothing meanwhile the hills be- 
hind, and embowering the lawns before, 'with flour- 
’ishing woods of his own planting. The desire of 
becoming an extensive landed proprietor was a pas- 
sion which apparently glowed more warmly in his 
bosom than even the appetite for literary fame. It 
was now the principal spring of his actions to add 
as much as possible to the little realm of Abbots- 
ford, in order that he might take his place — not 
among the great literary names which posterity is 
to revere, but among the country gentlemen of Kox- 
burghshire. Under the influence of this passion 
Scott produced a rapid succession of novels, of which 
it \vill be sufficient here to state the names and 
dates. , 

To Waverley succeeded, in 1815, Guy Mannering 
and The Antiquary; in 1816 the First Series of the 
Tales of my Landlord, containing The Black Dwarf 
and Old Mortality; in 1817 Rob Roy; in 1818 the 
Second Series of the Tales of my Landlord, con- 
taining The Heart of Mid-Lothian; and in 1819 the 
Third Series of the Tales of my Landlord, contain- 
ing The Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of 
[Montrose. It is to be observed that the series called 
Tales of my Landlord were professedly by a different 
author from him of Waverley, an expedient which 
the real author had thought conducive to the main- 
tenance of the public interest. Having now drawn 
upon public curiosity to the extent of twelve volumes 
in each of his two incognitos, he seems to have 
thought it necessary to adopt a third, and accordingly 
he intended Ivanhoe, which appeared in the end of 
1819, to come forth as the first work of a new candi- 
date for public favour. From this design he was 
diverted by a circumstance of trivial importance, 
the publication of a novel at London, pretending to 
be a fourth series of the Tales of my Landlord. It 
was therefore judged necessary that Ivanhoe should 
appear as a veritable production of the author of 
Waverley. To it succeeded, in the course of the 
following year. The Monastery and The Abbot. In 
the beginning of the year 1821 appeared Kenilworth: 
making twelve volumes, if not written, at least pub- 
lished in as many months. In 1821, too, he pro- 
duced The Pirate, and in 1822, The Fortunes of Kigel; 
in. 1823 Peveril of the Peak (four volumes), Quentin 
Durward, and St. Ronan’s Well; in 1824 Redgaunt- 
let; in 1825, Tales of the Crusaders, containing The 
Betrothed and The Talisman (four volumes); in 1826, 
Woodstock; in 1827, Chronicles of the Canongate, 
First Series, containing The Two Drovers, The High- 
land Widow, and the Surgeon’s Daughter (two vol- 
umes); in 1828, Chronicles of the Canongate, Second 
^ Series, containing The Fair Maid of Perth; in 1829, 
Anne of Geierstein; and in 1832, Tales of my Land- 
lord, Fourth Series, in four volumes, containing Count 


Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous. The whole 
of these novels, except where otherwise specified, 
consisted of three volumes, and, vdth those formerly, 
enumerated, make up the amount of his fictitious 
prose compositions to the enormous sum of seventy- 
four volumes. During all this time his editorial 
and other literary labours were numerous. 

Throughout the whole of his career, both as a poet 
and novelist, Sir Walter was in the habit of turning 
aside occasionally to less elaborate avocations of a 
literary character. He was a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review during the first few years of its 
existence. To the Quarterly Re'sdew he was a con- 
siderable contributor, especially for the last five or 
six years of his life, during which the work was 
conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. Loclchart. To the 
supplement of the sixth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica he contributed the articles Chivalry, 
Romance, and the Drama. In 1814 he edited the 
works of Swift, in nineteen volumes, with a Hfe of 
the author. In the same year he gave an elaborate 
introductory essay to a work entitled Border Anti- 
quities (two volumes, quarto), which consisted of 
engravings of the principal antique objects on both 
sides of the Border, accompanied by descriptive 
letter-press. In 1815 he made a tour of France and 
Belgium, visiting the fielol of Waterloo. The result 
was a lively traveller’s volume, under the title of 
Paul’s Letters to hi^ Kinsfolk, and a poem styled 
The Field of Waterloo. In the same year he joined 
with Mr. Robert Jamieson and Mr. Henry Weber 
in composing a quarto on Icelandic Antiquities. In 
1819 he published An Account of the Regalia of 
Scotland, and undertoolvi to furnish the letter-press 
to a second collection of engramngs, under the title 
of Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland, one of the most elegant books which 
has ever been published respecting the native coun- 
try of the editor. In 1822 he published his dramatic 
poem of Halidon HiU, and in the same year he con- 
tributed a smaller dramatic poem, under the title of 
Macduff’s Cross, to a collection by Miss Joanna 
BaUlie. The sum of his remaining poetical works 
may here be made up by adding The Doom of Devor- 
goil and The Auchindrane Tragedy, which appeared 
in one volume in 1830. 

The great success of the earlier novels of Sir 
Walter Scott had encouraged his publishers, Messrs. 
Archibald Constable and Co., to give large sums for 
those worlcs; and, previous to 1824, it was understood 
that the author had spent from £50,000 to £100,000 
thus acquired upon his house and estate of Abbotsford. 
During the months which his official duties permitted 
him to spend in the country, that is; the whole of the 
more genial part of the year, from March till Nov- 
ember, excepting the months of May and June, he 
kept state, like a \yealthy country gentlemen, at this 
deliglitful seat, where he was visited by many dis- 
tinguished persons from England, America, and the 
Continent. As he composed chiefly between 7 and 
11 a.m. he was able to devote the gi-eater part of 
the morning to rural avocations, while the evenings 
were in a great measure devoted to his guests. In 
March, 1820, George IV., who was a great admirer 
of his genius, and indeed his personal friend, created 
him a baronet of the United Kingdom, being the 
first to whom he had extended that honour after his 
accession to the crown. In 1822, when the king 
visited Scotland, Sir Walter took a most prominent 
part in the ceremonies attending the royal risit. 

But the prosperity so rarely enjoyed by men of 
letters was in Scott’s case more apparent than real. 
To the outside public his means appeared to be derived 
solely from his professional and literary avocations; 
but he had early become a partner in the printing and 
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publishing firm of Ballantyne and Co., who were in- 
timately connected with the great publishing house 
of Constable and Co. Both firms had engaged in a 
highly speculative business, in 1826 they became 
banla’upt, and Scott was involved in liabilities to the 
extent of nearly £150,000. He encountered adver- 
sity with dignified and manly intrepidity. On meet- 
ing the creditors he refused to accept of any com- 
promise, and declared his determination, if life was 
spared him, to pay off every shilling. He insured 
his life in their favour for £22,000; surrendered all 
his available property in trust; sold his town house 
and furniture, and removed to a humbler dwelling; 
and then set himself calmly down to the stupendous 
task of reducing this load of debt. The only indul- 
gence he asked for was time. A month or two after 
the crash Lady Scott died — domestic affliction thus 
foUomng fast on worldly calamity. The divulge- 
ment of the Waverley secret had now become indis- 
pensable, and took place at an anniversary dinner of 
the Edinburgh Theatrical Eund Association in Eeb- 
ruary, 1827. 

Sir Walter was engaged at the time of his bank- 
ruptcy in the composition of a Life of Hapoleon 
Bonaparte, which was originally designed to fill only 
four volumes, but eventu/iUy extended to nine. In 
the autumn of 1826 he \paid a visit to Paris, in 
order to acquaint himself with several historical and 
local details requisite for "the work upon which he 
was engaged. The Life of Napoleon appeared 
in summer, 1827 ; and though too buUcy to be 
very popular, and too hastily written to bear the 
test of rigid criticism, it was understood to produce 
to its author a sum little short of £12,000. This, 
with other earnings and accessory resources, enabled 
him to pay a dividend of 65. 8d. to his creditors. 
About the same time the copyright of all his past 
novels was brought to the hammer, as part of the 
banlcrupt stock of Messrs. Constable and Co. It was 
bought by Mr. Bobert Cadell at £8400, for the pur- 
pose of republishing the whole series, illustrated by 
notes and prefaces, and amended in many parts by 
the finishing touches of the author. Sir Walter or 
his creditors were to have half the profits in con- 
sideration of his literary aid. This was a most for- 
tunate speculation. The new edition began to appear 
in June, 1829, and such was the eagerness of all 
ranks of people to contribute in a way convenient to 
themselves towards the reconstruction of the author’s 
fortunes, that the sale soon reached an average of 
23,000 copies. The author was now chiefly employed 
in preparing these narratives for the new impression; 
but he nevertheless found time occasionally to pro- 
duce original works. In November, 1828, he pub- 
lished the first part of a juvenile history of Scotland, 
under the title of Tales of a Grandfather; being 
addressed to his grandchild, John Hugh Lockhart, 
whom he typified under the appellation of Hugh 
Littlejohn, Esq. In 1829 appeared the second, and 
in 1830 the thii’d and concluding series of this charm- 
ing book. In 1830 he also contributed a History of 
Scotland, in two vols., to the periodical work called 
Lardner’s Cabinet C3mlopjedia. In the same year 
appeared his Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, as a volume of Murra3>'’s Eamily Librar3’^; and 
in 1831 he added to his Tales of a Grandfather a 
uniform series on Erench history. At this time also 
two sermons, which he had written a considerable 
time before for a young clerical friend, were pub- 
lished by that individual in London, and as speci- 
mens of so great an author in an extraordinary line 
of composition, met with an extensive sale. The 
profits of these various publications, but especially 
his share of the profits of the new edition of his 
novels, enabled him towards the end of the 3mar 1830 


to pay a dividend of 35. in the pound, which, but for 
the vast accumulation of interest, would have reduced 
his debts to nearly one-half. Of £54,000 which had 
now been paid, all except £6000 or £7000 had been 
produced by his own literary labours, a fact which 
fixes the revenue of his intellect for the last four or 
five years at nearly £10,000 a year. Besides this 
sum Sir Walter had also paid up the premium of the 
policy upon his life, which, as already mentioned, 
secured a post obit interest of £22,000 to his creditors. 
On this occasion it was suggested by one of these 
gentlemen (Sir James Gibson Craig), and immedi- 
ately assented to, that they should present to Sir 
Walter personally the library, manuscripts, curiosi- 
ties, and plate, which had once been his own, as an 
acknowledgment of the sense they entertained of his 
honourable conduct. 

In November, 1830, he retired from his office of 
principal clerk of session, with the usual superannua- 
tion allowance. Even when engaged in his official 
duties he had seldom allowed a da3^ to pass vdthout 
filling a sheet (sixteen pages) of print. During the 
winter succeeding his retirement symptoms of gradual 
paralysis, a disease hereditary in his famil3’’, began 
to be manifested. His contracted limb became 
gradually weaker and more painful, and his tongue 
less readily obeyed the impulse of the will. Since 
the early part of the year 1831 he had in a great 
measure abandoned the pen for the purposes of 
authorship. This, however, he did -with some diffi- 
culty, and it is to be feared that he resumed it more 
frequently than he ought to have done. In the 
autumn his ph3^sicians recommended a residence in 
Italy as a means of dela3’ing the approaches of his 
illness. To this scheme he felt the strongest repug- 
nance, as he feared he should die on a foreign soil; 
but by the intervention of friends he was prevailed 
upon to comply. He sailed in a government vessel 
from Portsmouth on the 27th of October, and on 
the 27th of December landed at Naples. In April 
he proceeded to Pome, and subsequently paid visits 
to Tivoli, Albani, and Erescati. Eeeling, however, 
that his strength was rapidly decaying, his desire to 
r-etum to his native land became irrepressible, and 
he hmTied homeward with a rapidity which, in his 
state of health, was highly injurious. He experi- 
enced a further severe attack of his disorder in pass- 
ing down the Phine, and reached London in nearly 
the last stage of physical and mental prostration. 
To gratif3’^ his d3dng wish he was conve3^ed by the 
steam packet to Leith, and on the 11th of July,. 
1832, reached once more his favourite house at Ab- 
botsford. Here he expired on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1832. He was interred in his f amity burial 
aisle amidst the ruins of Dryburgh Abbe3". 

Sir Walter left a family of tw’o sons and two 
daughters. The elder son, whose name was also 
Walter, died in 1847; the yoimger, Charles, died in 
1841. The elder daughter was imarried in 1820 to 
!Mr. J. G. Lockliart, and died in 1837; the younger 
daughter, Anne, did not long sur\dve the death of 
her father. In private life Sir Walter was distin- 
guished for uprightness and purit3’' of character, for 
great simplicity and kindliness of manners, and be- 
nevolence of heart. 

Whether in prose or verse Scott was a poet. The 
charm of his writings is founded primarily on the love 
of nature, which gave him his s3Tnpathetic power as 
a delineator of her in aP her moods and aspects. 
Closely allied wth this was his enthusiasm for anti- 
quarian lore, and the attractions with which he sur- 
rounded this usually dry study are to be ascribed to 
the element of imagination which he thus introduced 
into it. It was with no rigid realism in exploring the 
b3^-ways of history that Scott was inspired Beauty 
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and quaintness of associationj and especially tlie land 
of interest called romantic, were his attractions. His 
historical studies were guided by a similar principle, 
and he popularized a new form, the historical novel, 
which has been much censured by severe critics. 
The historical novel was not strictly new, but only 
uncommon before Scott's time. It had been exem- 
plified by Defoe in the Memoirs of a Cavalier, with 
a more realistic effect than in any of Scott’s produc- 
tions of the kind. As a painter of manners he always 
excelled in the just proportions, vividness, and life- 
like reality of his representations. To these quali- 
ties it is due that he was able, if not to reproduce the 
past, at least to make the semblance of a reviv^al 
live upon his page. His study of character was 
rather that of a keen observer, vdth a large share of 
genial humour, than of a profound analyst. His well- 
dressed characters in ordinary situations talk and 
act with conventional stiffness. It is in exciting situ- 
ations, or in painting humble life alone, that Scott 
allows himself full scope, and in the latter his char- 
acters are rich, varied, full of humour and pathos, 
and even fuller of life. 

His poems owed much of their earl}’’ popularity to 
the brilliant descriptions of Scottish scenery, which 
fell as a surprise upon English society ; but after 
being eclipsed by the novels they have recovered a 
place which they vdll not readily lose. Devoid of 
many of the higher qualities of poetry, carelessly 
constructed, and almost painfully monotonous in the 
jingle of the verse, the best of the larger epics dis- 
play throughout a stir and vigour in the narrative, 
a clearness and brilliancy of tone in the descriptions, 
ana a chivalrous and patriotic enthusiasm in the 
whole spirit that animates them, which can never 
fail of exciting sympathy and admiration, while par- 
ticular passages here and there, and some of the 
minor poems scattered throughout his works, are 
polished gems of a much higher order. 

The novels may be divided into three periods. 
Those of the first period, embracing Waverley, Guy 
Mannering, The ibitiquar 3 % The Black Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, Rob Roy, and The Heart of Midlothian, 
are generally" admitted as a class to stand consider- 
ably higher than those of the following periods, 
although individual critics have often selected par- 
ticular works of a later date as entitled to the first 
rank. The second period, up to 1825, contains many 
notable works, as Ivanhoe, The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and Kenilworth, and others, in which a dis- 
tinct falling off is perceptible. The third period, 
after his failure, produced one or two works, showing 
a marked decline. Almost the only novels of any 
note produced in it are Woodstock and The Fair 
Maid of Perth, which, however, are not inferior to 
some at least of liis second period. 

With regard to Scott’s general character we 
may quote the following from Lockhart’s admirable 
Life: ‘The grand virtue of fortitude, the basis of 
all others, was never displayed in higher pexlection 
than in him; and it was, as perhaps true courage 
always is, combined with an equally admirable spirit 
of kindness and humanity. His j)ride, if one must 
call it so, undebased by the least tincture of mere 
vanity, was intertwined with a most exquisite 
charity, and was not inconsistent %vith true humility. 
If ever the principle of kindliness was incarnated 
in a mere man it was in him; and real kindliness 
can never be but modest. In the social relations 
of life, where men are most effectually tried, no spot 
can be detected in him. He was a patient, dutiful, 
reverent son; a generous, compassionate, tender, 
husband; an honest, careful, most affectionate 
father.’ Before his death his debts had been 
greatly reduced, and the subsequent profits of his 


works fully liquidated thpm. See Lockhart’s Life, 
Last Journals (1890), and Familiar Letters (1894). 

SCOTUS, Duns. See Duns. 

SCOTUS, John. See Eeigena. 

SCOURHSTG, a term commonly applied not merely 
to cleaning by friction, but to the use of various 
chemical agents for the expulsion of foreign substances 
from the material operated upon. Soap is now the 
commonest and most important of the auxiliary 
appliances used in cleaning textile and fibrous mate- 
rials ; but in cases where its use is inappropriate or 
inefficacious many other detergents are employed. 
The selection of these in the case of delicate, and 
especially of coloured fabrics, is often a matter of 
considerable difficult}% and the prescription for each 
case must depend upon an exact knowledge of the 
circumstances. Soda, ashes, argillaceous earths, and 
ox-gall are, after soap, among the most common 
detergents. Spots of gi’ease are removed by soap, 
alkalies, ether, or essential oil of turpentine. When 
soap is not strong enough the application of an alkali 
will convert the grease into soap, which may be 
washed out or dissolved by spirit of wine. When an 
alkali would be dangerous, as in destro 3 ung colour, 
French chalk, or simple blotting-paper, with the 
application of heat, may be, used as an absorbent. 
Ox-gaU generall 3 ’’ dissolves grease without injuring 
colours. For grease-stains, and also for those pro- 
duced by paint or resindus substances, nothing is 
more generally effective and less injurious to colour 
or texture than turpentine. A mixture, in equal 
quantities, of essential oil of turpentine and oil of 
lemon-peel is called scouring -drops. A combination 
of soap, ox-gaU, and absorbent earth is known by the 
name of scouring -halls. The natural grease on wool 
is cleansed b 3 '’ steeping in water, together with stale 
urine, heated to 140°. The ammonia of the urine is 
absorbed by the grease, which it converts into a soap. 
The wool is then moved about in running water till 
the grease is complete^ separated. Grease may be 
removed from carpets by covering them with a hot 
paste of fuller’s- earth, and brushing it off when dry. 
The spots may then be washed with soap or ox-gall 
and water. Soap and water or wood-vinegar will 
remove stains of ink when perfectly new. Citric 
acid or salt of lemons is one of the best means of 
removing old ink-stains or iron-mould. O.xalic acid 
(a strong poison) may be used for the same purpose. 
Bleaching-liquid (a solution of chloride of lime) is 
the most effectual means of removing from linen 
stains of vegetable substances, as fruit or wine. In 
scouring establishments grease-spots are tal^en out 
wth strong soap-liquors, used cold. Coloured articles, 
after being washed, are placed in a solution of salt 
or weak acid to prevent the colours from giving way. 

SCRANTON, a cit 3 ^ of the United vStates, capital 
of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, in a valley 
near the Lackawanna River, 150 miles w.N.w. of 
New York. It is brought into communication with 
the rest of the country by numerous lines of rail- 
way, many railways around it being electric. Scran- 
ton is regularly laid out with wide, well-built streets, 
and contains a public library, a famous collection of 
Indian relics, an opera-house, hospital, &c. It owes 
its rapid prosperity to the numerous collieries in the 
vicinity, to its large rolling-mills and steel works, 
and extensive manufactures of railway rolling-stock, 
machiner 3 ’^, edge-tools, leather, window sashes and 
blinds, silk fabrics, &c. The cit 3 ^ was founded in 
1840; pop. in 1890, 75,215; in 1900, 102,026. 

yCRAP-METAL consists either of the remains of 
worn-out articles or of the scraps rejected in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and which are only useful for 
re-casting. The scraps of brass, copper, iron, and 
tin are carefully collected in order to be re-fused and 
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cast in masses suitable for use. Scrap-iron is espe- 
cially valuable, as the castings from it possess greater 
strength than those made from unused material. 

SCREAMER, the name given to two genera of 
Grallatorial or Wading Birds,' forming the sub-family 
PalamedeiuEe. In the genus Palamedea the nostrils 
are oval, the head possessing a cylindrical hom; 
whilst the wings have their third and fourth quills 
longest, and the toes are covered vdth square scales 
above. To this genus belongs the Horned Screamer 
[Palamedea cornuta, see fig. at Ornithology) of 
Central America, which inhabits hot morasses and 
swamps. This bird averages the common turkey 
in size. Its wings are provided vdth large spurs 
on the shoulder. The head bears a horn of from 3 
to 4 inches in length, and which attains the diameter 
of a goose-quill. The function of this appendage is 
unlalo^vn. The voice is shrill and loud. The plumage 
is a blackish -brovm above, the head and neck having 
the feathers marked with white. 

The genus CAauna, of which the Chaja or Crested 
Screamer (0. chavaria) is the representative, has a 
bill the tip of which is hooked. The third and fourth 
quills are longest in the wings of this genus also. 
Ho horn exists on the head. The name ^ Chaja’ is 
given to this species fron^ the sound of its cry. This 
bird occurs in Brazil and^araguay. It is of solitary 
habits. The wings possep, as in the former case, 
two spurs each. The coloiir is a bluish-gray marked 
with black, the neck being encircled by a black 
collar, whilst a tuft of feathers on the head consti- 
tutes a crest. Round the e^^es thesldn is naked, and 
of a red colour. The food consists chiefly of plants, 
and the flight is strong. The eggs are two in number. 

SCREEN, in ecclesiastical architecture, is a par- 
tition of stone, wood, or metal to separate different 
parts of the buUding, as the nave or an aisle from 
the choir, or a private chapel from the transept. In 
modem architecture the term screen is applied to an 
open colonnade of a single line of columns. 

SCREW, a twisted surface. A finite straight line 
revolving round one of its extremities generates a 
plane circular surface; but if, while it revolves regu- 
larly, its extremity moves regularly along a right 
line, which is always at right angles to the revolving 
line, a screw is generated. 

The distance which the finite right line traverses 
along the second line during one revolution is called 
the of the screw. When a solid cylinder is 

generated round the axis of a screw, and the surface 
has a definite thickness, it may take the appearance 
of a cylinder with a square thi’ead wound helically 
round it; this is called a square-threaded screw. If 
the space between cods of thread be sunlc as an 
angular trough, and the thread be cut to have only 
one corner, the screw becomes an angular-threaded 
screw. Screws may also be round-threaded. When 
the pitch of a screw is very considerable it is often 
necessar}’’ to have a number of threads on the same 
cylinder. Blacksmiths sometimes ornament a piece 
of square iron by heating it and giving it several 
twists, when it takes the appearance of a screw of 
four threads, each corner of the iron being a thread. 
If the mechanical appliance called a screw be 
described as a cylinder having a thread or threads 
coded in a regular helix or in regular helices round 
it, a nut may be described as formed by a thread or 
threads coded in the same way against a hodow 
cylinder surface. Ad ordinary screws are right- 
handed; that is, if one looks at the point of the screw, 
the nut wid go on when turned in the direction of 
the hands of a watch; left-handed screws are made 
for special purposes, and their nuts screw on in a 
direction opposite to that of the hands of a watch. 
The screw- coupling of a railway carriage is formed of 


a right-handed and a left-handed screw joined head 
to head, and when it is turned the two nuts either 
approach one another or recede from one another. 
The screw, considered as a mechanical power, is sup- 
posed to have an arm or lever fastened to its^ head. 

If L be the length of the lever, and P the pitch of 
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the screw, the mechanical adjrantage is p ’ 

where L and P are measured in the same units. The 
friction, however, is very great, and on this account 
the mechanical efficiency is usually much less than 
half the mechanical advantage. The micrometer screw 
is used to measure very small distances. Suppose 
the head of a screw to be 4 inches in circumference, 
and divided into fifty equal parts, and that the pitch 
of the screw is of an inch; when the head is turned 
through one division the point of the screw has moved 

through ~ 2 ~ ( j inch. Hunter's screw 

is formed of two screws which screw into one another; 
the pitch differs slightly, and for each turn of the 
head the progress of the point of the compound screw 
is the difference of pitch: this is also called a differ- 
ential screio. The mechanical advantage of Hunter’s 
2 li 3'1416 

screw is =0 j where D is the difference of 

pitch. If a simple screw were made to give the 
same mechanical advantage as a differential screw 
the thread would be too fine, and would very soon 
; strip or be worn smooth. Wood screws are made of 
I metal, and their thread has a sharp edge so as to 
form a nut as the screw passes into the wood. Screw- 
piles are piles having a cast-iron screw on their point. 
This screw has a thread which becomes very extended 
in its last turns; it is intended to screw its way down 
into mud, sand, or clay. A ship’s screw-propeller is 
formed of short portions of two or more very extended 
threads, and it acts through the water just as the 
screw-pile moves down through mud or a wood screw 
through wood. A screw is sometimes emploj^ed to 
work against the teeth of a wheel, and in this way 
it acts as a pinion of one tooth; for by each revolu- 
tion of the screw a tooth of the wheel is moved 
through the space of one pitch, which is also the 
pitch of the screw, A pipe tvdsted in the form of 
the thread of a screw was used by the ancients to 
raise water for irrigation purposes. When the axis 
of such a hollow helix is inclined to the horizontal 
at an angle, which depends on the pitch and the 
diameter of the core, the water will rise up it. This 
is t\\e screw of Archimedes. (See Hydraulics.) The 
area of a screw surface is often required in connec- 
tion vdth ships’ screw-propellers, a problem of con- 
siderable difficulty. (See Screw-Propeller.) 

SCREW-PINE (Pandanus)^ the type of an order 
of trees or bushes known as the Pandanacese or Screw-^ 
pine order. They are natives of tropical regions, and. 
abound in insular situations, such as the Eastern 
Archipelago, They branch in a dichotomous or 
forked manner, and are remarkable for their adventi- 
tious roots, which are emitted from the stem in pro- 
portion as the accumulating mass of thick, spirally 
arranged, linear-lanceolate foliage increases in weight, 
and therefore the roots become additional props to 
the tree. The seeds are edible; and the flowers of 
some species are fragrant, as in the Pandanus odora- 
tissimus, which is not uncommon in collections in 
tins country, and conspicuous by its adventitious 
roots, and its long spiny leaves, resembling those of 
the pine-apple, which are arranged in a screw-like 
manner. Many years ago the specimen in the 
palm-house of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden had 
a lateral branch injured while being removed from 
one house to another; but in a short time an adventi 
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tious root was projected from the axil of the injured 
branch, which, gradually growing downward, ulti- 
mately buried its lower end in the soil, thus forming 
a strong, permanent, mechanical prop to the branch. 
In the course of about five-and-twenty years the 
branch itself, having increased in length and weight, 
was beriming to give indications of bending towards 
the ground, when the same pro\ddent economy again 
rescued it from destruction by projecting a iiowerful 
adventitious root at the point where an artificial 
support might have been placed, midway betwixt 
the arm-pit, so to speak, from whence the first adven- 
titious root emerged and the extremity of the ex- 
tended arm. The mechanical appliance thus afforded 
to this wonderful tree promises to suffice for all the 
future contingencies of its growth. See the plate at 
Palms, 

SOREW-PKOPELLEK/, an apf)aratus for propel- 
ling steam-vessels, universally used in war-ships, and 
in steam merchant- vessels with the exception of some 
passenger steamers for river, cojist, and channel 
service, which are propelled by paddle-wheels. It 
was formerly employed in conjunction with sails for 
long voyages, but it is never so now, exce^^t in the 
case of a few pleirsure yachts, whose capacity for 
coal carriage is limited. 

Proposals for using a screw-propeller more or less 
like the modern apparatus of that name, were made 
in 1681 by Dr. Hooke, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century by Dr. Bernouilli of G-roningen, 
and in 1784 by James Watt, but none of them seem 
to have gone further than to propose it. Engineers 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, in this 
country, France, and in the United States tried it 
experimentally; and in Great. Britain a. screw-pro- 
peller was patented in 1785 by Joseph Bramah, in 
1794 by Littleton, and in 1800 by Shorter. In 
1804 John Stevens of Hoboken, U.S.A., constructed 
a vessel 68 feet long and 14 feet beam, which he 
drove by means of a four-bladed screw-propeller, 
and in the follo'wing year he built another vessel 
which he proi^elled by twin screws. These boats 
seem only to have been used for experimental pur- 
poses, as in 1807 he built a vessel named the Phoenix 
for commercial purposes, but she was driven by 
paddle-wheels. An inventor of a screw-propeller 
who seems to have realized its commercial utility, 
and to have carried his labours to a practical issue, 
was Robert Wilson of Dunbar. After many ex- 
periments, and a long course of patient and inde- 
fatigable investigation, he succeeded in 1827 in 
producing a screw-propeller which on trial proved 
eminently satisfactory. Shortly afterwards it was 
brought under the notice of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, and a trial of the propeller was in con- 
sequence made on the sea at Leith, when, notwith- 
standing the roughness of the day chosen for the 
experiment, it proved as successful as on any former 
occasion. Some years afterwards, in 1832, the sub- 
ject was brought before the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, another trial of the propeller was made at 
Leith, and Mr. Wilson was presented ^vith the 
society’s silver medal for his invention. Every- 
thing was so far assuring, but unfortunately the 
Lords of the Admiralty were deaf to all applications, 
and the ingenious inventor was thus compelled to 
forgo all hopes of reaping any reward from the 
Admiralty for his long and persevering labours. 
John Ericsson, formerly an officer in the Swedish 
army, and residing in England in 1836, also patented 
a peculiar form of screw-propeller, and designed a 
little steamer 40 feet long by 8 feet beam, which 
attained 10 miles an hour on trial when driven by 
his propeller. He endeavoured to interest the 
British Admiralty in his improvements but without 


success. Ericsson took up his residence in the United 
States, where his talents were more appreciated. 

The efforts of Mr. F. P. Smith, who had made 
experiments with the screw-propeller in 1808, met 
with better success, and to him must be conceded 
the honour of having first procured the adoption of 
the screw for the vessels of the British navy. ' 

Mr. Smith, latterly Sir Francis Pettit Smith, a 
native of Hythe, in Kent, was led to devise vanous 
modes for the propulsion of vessels. In 1831 he 
constructed a vessel to be driven by a screw, which 
admirably answered his expectations. The follow- 
ing year he constructed a superior model, with 
which he experimented on a horse-pond at his farm 
at Hendon; and in 1836 he took out a patent for 
propelling v*essels by means of a screw revolving 
beneath the water at the stern. A small steamer 
of 10 tons, having an engine of six horse-power, was 
built on the screw principle, and tried both on the- 
Paddington Canal and on the Thames with com- 
plete success. In 1838 he succeeded in inducing 
the Lords of the Admiralty to make a trial of the- 
sailing capabilities of his vessel. Their verdict was 
favourable; and with the view of testing still further 
the merits of Mr. Smith’s inyen tion, the Archimedes, 
of 237 tons burden and feighty horse-power, was 
built and launched undfp official sanction. The 
result showed the efficacy of the screw-propeller so 
well that the Rattler wai commenced at Sheerness 
in 1842, and other steam- vessels on the same prin- 
ciple rapidly followed. Sir Francis Smith died in 
1874, having received the honour of knighthood 
three years before. He had enjoyed a civil list 
pension of £200 a year from 1855, and from 1860 
was curator of the Patent Office Museum, South 
Kensington. 

The screw-propeller consists of two, three, or four 
blades with helical surfaces exactly alffie, connected 
to the engine shaft at the extremity of its length, 
each blade being set at the same angle with the- 
centre line of the shaft. The shaft in a single-screw 
ship is laid along the centre line of the shi]) from 
the engine to the propeller, and is supported afe 
various points in its length, the last support being 
given by the body-post of the stern frame in a 
single-screw vessel, and by the propeller brackets 
where there are twin-screws, one on each side of 
the centre line of the ship. The shaft on leaving 
the ship passes through the stern-tube, terminating 
in the parts named above, and there it is packed 
round so as to prevent water entering the ship. 
The propeller in a single-screw ship works in an 
aperture formed in the ‘dead-wood ’ immediately in 
front of the post carrying the rudder. The blades 
of the propeller may be joined individually to the 
propeller boss, a spherical protuberance at the end of 
the shaft, or the propeller boss and blades maybe cast 
in one and the whole connected to the shaft. The 
former system has the advantage that a single blade if 
broken can be replaced without renewing the whole 
propeller, and that the angle at which the blades 
are set can be altered ; also, a built propeller can be 
more easily handled than one cast complete. The 
latter system ensures uniformity of pitch in the 
setting of the blades, and a good finish at the boss. 
Propellers were formerly all made of cast-iron ; now 
they are more often made of cast-steel or some 
bronze alloy ; in the vessels of the British Admiralty 
and most of the fast mail steamers the propellers 
are always made of bronze, which takes and retains 
a finer surface than steel or iron. 

The diameter of a propeller is the diameter of the 
cii’cle described by the tips of the blades when 
revolving, and the area of this circle is called the 
disc urea. If a string be wound spirally round a 











stern View of Twin-screw Steamer, showing the modern x^i’actice of hossing out the frames and plating round the shaftinj 
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cylinder of the same diameter as the shaft, it will 
form a screw. If, instead of a string, there be wound 
a projecting sheet of metal, and a length equal to 
the length of the boss be cut off, a one-bladed j^ro- 
peller will be formed ; if three projecting sheets of 
metal were used, forming three screws, we should 
obtain a three-bladed propeller. In practice, pro- 
pellers are not always of the same length as the 
boss, but may be of varying length throughout the 
blade; also, the blades may lead aft or forward. 
The pitch of the screw is tlie distance that the pro- 
peller would advance axially for one revolution, if 
the propeller were rotating in the manner that a 
screw does in a solid nut, and were free to move 
forward. Pitch ratio is the pitch of the propeller 
divided by its diameter. Slip is the difference 
between the forward speed which the propeller 
would have if it were a screw revolving in a solid 
nut, and the forward speed it actually has, viz., the 
speed of the ship. It is expressed algebraically as 
pr - V, where p is the pitch of the screw in feet, r is 
the number of revolutions per minute, and v is the 
speed of the ship in feet per minute. Slip per cent 
is the percentage that the slip is of the forward 
speed which the propeller would have if it were a 
Screw revolving in a solid nut, and it is expressed 


algebraically by 100 


{pr-v) 

pr 


The majority of pro- 


pellers are ‘true screws’, and have the after surface 
or ‘face’ of each blade a true helix, and therefore 
of a uniform pitch throughout the blade, but it is 
the practice of many engineers to vary the pitch 
slightly from root to tip. 

The shafting and propeller are turned by the 
engine, and the form of the screw causes the pro- 
peller in rotating to project a column of water 
astern. The reaction caused by the resistance which 
the inertia of the mass of this column offers to being 
driven astern tends to make the propeller and 
shafting travel forward, but the shafting cannot 
travel forward inside the ship, being prevented by 
a block which takes the thrust of the propeller. 
This thrust-block is firmly connected to the structure 
of the ship immediately aft of the engine-room. 
The shaft has collars shrunk or forged on to it, and 
these bear against collars on the thrust-block and 
so transmit the thrust of the propeller to the ship. 
As all parts of the surfaces of the propeller blades 
move with the same angular velocity and have the 
same pitch, it follows that the angle which the fore- 
and-aft line of the shaft makes with the surface of 
the propeller near the root of the blades is more 
acute than the corresponding angle at the tip of the 
blade. The acuteness near the root of the blade 
causes that part to rotate the water rather than to 
send it astern, and as no reaction from this can send 
the vessel forward, all the energy spent in rotating 
this water is lost. Accordingly, that part of the 
blade is done without, and its place is commonly 
taken by the spherical boss, whose diameter is 
sometimes as great as one -third the diameter of 
the propeller, and whose form offers only a limited 
resistance to rotation through the water. Most 
vessels have propellers of three or four blades; 
the two-bladed propeller, once common, is now 
only seen in the very few sailing vessels which 
have screw-propellers as auxiliary to propulsion. 
The fitting of motors on cruising sailing yachts 
points to its possible reintroduction for that class 
of vessel. All modem war -ships have at least 
twin-screws, as also have most ocean liners lately 
constructed ; some battle-ships have been fitted with 
three shafts and propellers. The introduction of 
the steam turbine, with its accompanying high 
number of revolutions, has brought with it the 
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necessity for several shafts, and several propellers of 
small diameter on each shaft. In the unfortunate 
torpedo-boat destroyers Cobra and Viper there were 
four shafts and three propellers on each shaft, the 
aftermost propeller having slightly more pitch than 
the middle propeller and the middle one more than 
the foremost one. It is desirable that all passenger 
or mail vessels making long voyages should be fitted 
with twin-screws; many instances have occurred in 
which, when one engine broke down, the vessel 
steamed safely into port with the other engine, 
while many single-screw vessels have drifted help- 
lessly about for long periods, some probably having 
been lost owing to a break-down of the machinery 
of the single-screw propeller poasessod by it. 

In vessels fitted with steam-turbine machinery', 
the number of revolutions of tlie propeller per min- 
ute has been as high as 2000 ; in torpedo - boat 
destroyers (which are generally fitted with recipro- 
cating machinery) 400 revolutions per minute an3 
attained; in battle-ships about 120, and in cruisers 
about 140. In the mercantile marine, ocean linera 
and mail steamers have revolutions of from 70 to 90 
per minute, while some fast steamers have as many 
revolutions as 200, and the ocean carriers or tramp 
steamers have their propellers run at about 80 
revolutions per minute. 

In shape, propeller blades vary very much. Those 
of the Royal Navy, and of many merchant vessels, 
have their expanded surface a true ellipse, with the 
tip of the blade and the centre of .shaft as the ex- 
tremities of the major axis, and the minor axis is 
made about one-half this in length. This is the 
form introduced by Griffiths in 1849, with which is 
always associated the large boss already mentioned. 

There is no accepted complete theory of the screw- 
propeller, but there are a number of empirical rules 
that are of considerable value for designing a pro- 
peller, many of them being based on practical ex- 
perience of similar types. Some investigators have 
made numerous experiments wdth models with a 
view to determining the best form of propeller for 
particular vessels, and also for constructing rules 
and formulae by which dimensions of propellers for 
all kinds of vessels may be designed. The principal 
items to be determined in designing a propeller are 
diameter, pitch, and area of blades. Several things 
require to be known before these can be fixed — viz. 
intended speed of vessels, indicated horse-pov/er' re- 
quired to produce that speed, number of revolutions 
that will beat enable the engine to develop the I.H.P. 
■with the maximum efficiency, depth of immersion or 
draught of the vessels. The last is a point of great 
practical importance. If the propeller is not suf- 
ficiently immersed, it v/ill carry dowm with it, in 
revolving, a quantity of air that wdll impair its 
efficiency. An approximate method of fixing the 
dimensions is to divide the speed of the ship, plus 
a percentage for slip varying from five to twenty 
per cent, by the number of revolutions of the en- 
gine, the quotient being the pitch of the propeller. 
Dividing the pitch by a suitable pitch ratio, the 
diameter is obtained. In the experiments made by 
Mr. Froude he found that there was a large margin 
of pitch ratio consistent with efficiency, extending 
so far as from *8 to 2*4. In actual practice, however, 
it is found inadvisable to have too coarse a pitch, 
and the ratio should be small, say IT to 1*25. 

Another method is based on the results of the 
experiments made by Mr. Froude, and given in a 
paper read at the Institution of Naval Architects 
in 1886. This paper gives most elaborate details of 
the results obtained by him, and these have been 
condensed in popular form in Mr. Sydney Bamaby’s 
standard work on Marine Propellers. 
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In the case of ships for His Majesty’s Navy, the 
dimensions of propeller most suitable are determined 
by the results of experiments made by towing re- 
volving propellers behind the models of the vessels 
in the experimental tanlv at Haslar. In these 
experiments, the force required to turn the propeller 
and the thrust exerted by the propeller are mea- 
sured by delicate dynamometers. The results of 
these experiments are frequentlj’- verified by fitting 
different propellers of similar design to the actual 
vessel. These experiments give data from which 
the best diameter and pitch ratio can be determined. 

"While the various methods of getting the dimen- 
sions of the propeller give results of great practical 
value, there are so many external circumstances 
affecting the question that each case requires also 
to be considered on its own merits, and any ab- 
normal condition, such as fulness of after body lines, 
should be carefully considered. 

The area of the blades required is a more difficult 
matter. It can best be determined from data de- 
rived from the results of similar vessels with similar 
propellers, the area of the blades being made the 
same percentage of the disc area as in the type 
steamer. A mistake in area can generally be de- 
tected by a consideration of the curve of slip. If 
the area is too small or too large the slqD at high 
speeds will be very large. A general rule that gives 
good results in ordinary vessels is as follows : — Area 
of blades = Disc area x *35 for fine vessels to '4.5 for 
full vessels. The number of blades over which tliis 
area is divided should be small. Two blades give 
tlie best results in smooth water, but in a sea-way 
when the vessel is pitching, the propeller is frequently 
out of water, producing ‘ racing ’ of the engines and 
excessive vibration of the huU. Three blades obviate 
this objection to a certain extent, but the loss of one 
bkde through accident may leave the propeller badly 
balanced, and throws an undue sti*ain on the engines. 
Four blades have therefore become the almost uni- 
versal practice in merchant vessels, although three 
blades are still the rule in fast twin-screw steamers. 

The form of the blade is a subject on which every 
engineer has his own ideas, but model experiment and 
actual practice have proved that it is not a matter 
of great importance. As a rule, in cargo merchant 
ships the greatest breadth of the blade is arranged at 
almost one-third of the diameter, measuring from 
the centre, and the blade may be described as pear- 
shaped in form. A great deal of useful experimental 
work remains to be done upon the screw-propeller. 

SCRIBE, Augustin Eugene, one of the most 
versatile and prolific of dramatic writers in modern 
times, was born in Paris on 24th December, 1791. 
His father was a merchant, and bequeathed to his 
son a considerable fortune. Young Scribe was ori- 
ginally intended for the legal i)rofession, but early 
abandoned it for the more congenial occupation of a 
writer for the stage, in which his success from the 
first was very decided, his first piece being Les 
Dervis, written in conjunction with his friend Ger- 
main Delavigne, and produced in 1811. To give a 
detailed list of Scribe’s dramatic pieces would be 
an impossible task. They comprise all the depart- 
ments of the lighter kind of drama, and from their 
gaiety and interest of plot, as weU as the felicitous 
manner in which modern French life is depicted in 
them, have acquired a universal popularity over the 
Continent, and have also been introduced on the 
Engbsh stage in the form of translations. Among 
his vaudevilles may be mentioned Le Comte Cry, 
Le Nouveau Pourceaugnac, and Une Visite Bedlam. 
He wrote for the Odeon, the Porte St. Martin, and 
the Varietes theatres, but more especially for the 
Gymnase Dramatique, to which he furnished La 


Maitresse du Logis; Malvina, ou un mariage d’incli- 
nation; Le Mariage de Raison; Genevieve, ou la Ja- 
lousie Paternelle; Maitre Jean, ou la Comedie k la 
Cour; L’Amitie, ou les Trois lilpoques; Heloise et 
Abailard ; and numerous other pieces. To the Theatre 
Frangais he contributed Bertrand et Raton, Le A^erre 
d’Eau, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Les Contes de la 
Reine de Navarre. As a writer of opera librettos 
Scribe is also deservedly famous, having supplied 
the composers with the text of the most celebrated 
of those produced at the Grand Opera and Opera 
Comique. We shall only mention La Dame Blanche, 
Fra Diavolo, Robert le Diable, La Juive, Les Hu- 
guenots,: Les Diamants de la Couronne, Les Mar- 
tyrs, and Le Prophbte. From the multiplicity of 
works with which he was engaged, Scribe, like other 
French authors, availed himself largely of the assist- 
ance of collaborate^LTSj and much therefore which 
bears his name was in reality only subjected to his 
revision and superintendence. In 1838 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the French Academy. He died 
on 20th February, 1861, leaving a large fortune. 

SCRIBES, among the Jews, were officers of the 
law. There were civil and ecclesiastical scribes. The 
former were employed about any kind of civil writ- 
ings or records. The latter studied, transcribed, and 
explained the Holy Scriptures. 

SCRIP (abbreviation or script), a schedule or certi- 
ficate. It is commonly used for a certificate of loans 
or shares in a joint-stock company, whether as a tem- 
porary acknowledgment or the permanent voucher 
of the holder’s interert. Scrip may accordingly be 
either transferable or not transferable. The valid 
transfer of interest may be effected only by regis- 
tration in the books/of the company, or the transfer 
of the scrip itself may be held to represent a valid 
transfer of interest.' 

SCROFULA, of ScEOPHULA (from scro/ct, a swine; 
because this animal is said to be much subject to a 
similar disorder), a disease due to a deposit of tubercle 
in the glandular and bony tissues, and in reality a 
form of tuberculosis or consumption. It generally 
shows itself by hard tumours of the glands in various 
parts of the body, but particularly in the neck, 
behind the ears, and under the chin, which, after a 
time, suppurate, and degenerate into ulcers, from 
which, instead of pus, a white curdled matter is dis- 
charged. The first appearance of the disease is most 
usually between the third and seventh year of the 
patient’s age; but it may arise at any period between 
this and the age of puberty; after which it seldom 
makes its first attack. It most commonly affects 
children of a lax habit, with smooth, fine skins, fair 
hair, and rosy cheeks. It likewise is apt to attack 
such children as show a disposition to rickets. Like 
this disease, it seems to be peculiar to cold and 
variable climates, being rarely met with in warm 
ones. Scrofula is by no means a contagious disease, 
but is of a hereditary nature, and is often entailed 
by parents on their children. The attacks of the 
disease seem much affected or influenced by the 
periods of the seasons. They begin usually some 
time in the ^^dnter or spring, and often disappear, 
or are greatly amended, in summer and autumn. 
The first appearance of the disorder is commonly in 
that of small oval or spherical tumours under the skin, 
unattended by any pain or discoloration. These 
ap^Dear, in general, upon the sides of the neck, below 
the ear, or under the chin, but in some cases the 
joints of the elbows or articles, or those of the fingem 
and toes, are the parts first affected. In these 
instances we do not, however, find small movable 
sweUings, but, on the contrary, a tumour almost uni- 
formly surrounding the joint, and interrupting its 
motion. After some time the tumours become larger 
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and more fixed, the shin which covers them acquires 
a purple or livid colour, and being much inflamed 
they at last suppurate, and breali into little holes, 
from which, at first, a matter somewhat puriform 
oozes out ; but this changes by degrees into a kind 
of viscid, serous discharge, much intermixed with 
small pieces of a white substance. The tumours 
subside gradually, whilst the ulcers at the same time 
open more, and spread unequally in various direc- 
tions. After a time some of the ulcers heal; but 
other tumours quickly form in different parts of the 
body, and proceed on, in the same slow manner as 
the former ones, to suppuration. In this manner 
the disease goes on for some years; and appearing 
at last to have exhausted itself, aU the ulcers heal 
up, without being succeeded by any fresh swellings, 
but leaving behiud them an ugly puckering of the 
skin, and a scar of considerable extent. This is the 
most mild form under which scrofula appears. In 
more virulent cases the eyes are particularly the seat 
of the disease, and are affected with ophthalmia, 
giving rise to ulcerations in the margins of the eye- 
lids, and inflammation of the conjunctiva, termi- 
nating not unfrequently in an opacity of the trans- 
parent cornea. -The joints become affected; they 
swell, and suffer excrucia.’ijng deep-seated pain, which 
is increased upon the slightest motion. The swell- 
ing and pain continue to increase; the muscles of 
the limb become at length much wasted. Matter 
is soon afterwards formed, and this is discharged at 
small openings made by the bursting of the skin. 
Being, however, of a peculi,wly acrimonious nature, 
it erodes the ligaments and cartilages, and produces 
a caries of the neighbouring bones. Hectic fever at 
last arises, and in the end often proves fatal. The 
treatment consists chiefly in the use of means adapted 
to promote the general health, a nutritious diet, easy 
of digestion, a pure, dry air, gentle exercise, friction, 
cold bathing, especially in the sea, and strengthening 
medicines, as the preparations of iron, mynh, mu- 
riate of lime, cod-liver oU, &c. Cod-liver oil is a 
most valuable therapeutic. Various mineral waters, 
and other remedies which moderately promote the 
secretions, appear also to have been often useful. In 
irritable states of the system hemlock has been em- 
ployed with much advantage. The applications to 
the tumours and ulcers must vary according to the 
state of the parts, whether indolent or iiTitable; 
where the tumom*s show no disposition to enlarge, or 
become inflamed, the application of iodine is often 
of great service; and when ulcers exist stimulant 
lotions or dressings must be used to give them a dis- 
position to heal: but if they are in an irritable state, 
a cataplasm, made wth hemlock or other narcotic. 

SCROLL, a very frequent ornament in architec- 
ture, consisting of a band arranged in undulations or 
convolutions. 

SCROPHTJLARIACE^ (Eig^vort family), a 
natural order of monopetalous, hypogynous plants. 
The flowers are axillary or racemose, rarely spiked ; 
the calyx is divided into four or five parts, unequal, 
persistent, inferior. The corolla is monopetalous, ir- 
regular, bilabiate or personate, sometimes spurred or 
saccate at the base, aestivation imbricate. Stamens 
usually foim, didynamous; anthers bilocular or unilo- 
cular by abortion or adhesion; ovary two-celled, free, 
ovules numerous; style simple, stigma generally two- 
lobed. Emit commonly capsular, rarely fleshy; 
dehiscence usually septicidal or loculicidal, rarely 
opening by pores or lids. Placentas attached to the 
dissepiment, which becomes finally loose in the centre, 
sometimes to the mature fruit, becoming central. 
Seeds definite or indefinite, embryo straight or slightly 
curved with fleshy albuminous covering; leaves oppo- 
site, whorled, or alternate; plants herbs, under- 


shmbs or shmbs, usually scentless, sometimes foetid, 
generally distributed both in hot and cold climates. 
The order has been divided into three sections, Salpi- 
glossidae, Antirrhinidie, and Rhinanthidoe, distin- 
guished by the aestivation of the corolla and the 
inflorescence, whether centrifugal, centripetal, or 
compound. This order is. large, containing about 
2000 species, very generally distributed over the 
world. Many of them are poisonous, and some are 
used medicinally. Some of them have very beautiful 
flowers. The order includes the fox-glove, calceolaria, 
mimulus, mullein, antirrhinum, veronica or speedwell, 
and eyebright or euphrasia. 

scud^;ei, or ScuDERY, Madeleine de, a once 
famous writer of long-winded romances, was bom at 
Havre on the loth of November, 1607. She gives 
an account of her early life under the name of 
Sappho, the title assigned to her by her contempo- 
raries, in her romance, Le grand Cyrus. At twelve, 
she says, she w’as spoken of as a person of mature 
judgment, and was admired by all the world. On 
coming to Paris she was admitted to the society of 
the Hotel Pambouillet, and began to assist her 
brother Georges, a writer of plays, romances, sonnets, 
&c., in his literary labours. Her personal appear- 
ance was very far from being attractive, but she 
seems to have had on the whole a well endowed 
mind, and she is praised by all her contemporaries 
for her disposition and the qualities of her heart. 
Her first romances were published in her brother’s 
name, either because it was not then usual for ladies 
to write, or because he had already acquired a repu- 
tation. It appears also that he at first assisted at 
the formation of the plot, or rather suggested the 
plan of her works. The works of Mdlle. Scud^ri 
have been the wonder of succeeding generations, or 
at least of the literary critics after her own day, and 
will probably continue to be so as long as they are 
remembered. The character of the works them- 
selves is sufficiently explained by the circumstances 
of their production, but that which keeps curiosity 
alive regarding them is the fact of their protracted 
popularity^ and especially the unanimity in their 
praise of the ablest men of the day. Her admirers 
range from Christina of Sweden to Mascaron, El^- 
chier, and Massillon. Boileau himself did not dare 
to publish his satire during her Lifetime. Her works 
may then be regarded as fairly representative of her. 
age. They were in fact the reflection of the society 
in which she moved, and it is so far well that their 
faults were chiefly literary. These works consist ., 
chiefly of long romances of eight or ten volumes. 
The pervading sentiments which animate them are 
love and gallantry; their predominant characteristic 
is affectation, but if such an expression may be used, 
it is a sincere and genuine affectation. The tone of 
morality throughout them is consistently pure as far 
as action is concerned. All their extravagancies 
are extravagancies of sentiment. These romances, 
it must be imderstood, are classical. The heroes of 
Mdlle. Scud^ri are the heroes of antiquity, Cyrus, 
Horatius Codes, Mutius Scasvola, and Brutus. These 
and similar personages meet and discuss with appro- 
priate heroines the anatomy of passion in endless 
conversations of the most refined subtlety. So far 
is the affectation carried that the most illustrious 
heroes do not find their own names good enough, in 
the romances of Mdlle. Scud^ri, to woo in. Thus 
Cyrus, the main object of whose existence is to 
express his admiration of Mandane, assumes the 
name of Artamenes, to enable him to do so vrith 
more effect. Such profound and penetrating views 
of antiquity were not, however, the main attraction 
of Mdlle. de Scuderi’s works. The names of her 
characters were, in fact, only a transparent mask 
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behind which her readers saw and read themselves. 
Tlie society of the H6tel Rambouillet furnished the 
originals for all the heroes of antiquity. Cyrus, . it 
is well known, was the great Conde. Her plan of 
composition is said to have been very simple. The 
society of the day furnished her with endless mate- 
rials, and last night’s gallantries formed the subject 
of to-day’s description. Thus with conversation, 
epistle, sonnet, and madrigal, the endless work went 
on, a chronicle of petty intrigue under the greatest 
names of the world’s history. After the reunions 
at the Hdtel de Rambouillet had been broken up by 
the troubles of the Eronde, Mdlle. de Scud^ri opened 
her own house to a select society on Saturday even- 
ings. In this society, where everybody assumed a 
sentimental name, love was discussed, according to 
Mme. de Sevigne, in language so involved, that 
the speakers would each have required a dragoman. 
Mdlle. de Scud^ri, if her biographers are correct, 
lived to a great age. She died in 1701. The popu- 
larity of Mdlle. de Scuderi is probably to be 
accounted for in the simplest possible way — the 
want of anything better. At all times the demand 
for contemporary fiction is great, and it would not 
be difficult to find a great deal that is widely read 
at the present day that would compare very unfav- 
ourably even with the works of Mdlle. de Scuderi. 
The interminable conversations and meaningless 
gallantries which make her works dull at present 
were precisely what gave them interest when all 
her characters were known; and as she was admired 
and respected by those she portrayed, it is evident 
they were flattered by her portraits. The principal 
works of Mdlle. de Scuderi are Ibrahim, ou L’lllustre 
Bassa (four vols. 8vo, 1641); Artamene, ou le Grand 
Cyrus (ten vols. 8vo, 1650); Clelie, Histoire romaine 
(ten vols. 8 VO, 1656). Besides these are numerous 
other romances, poems, and ten volumes of conver- 
sations and moral discussions, which are said to be 
superior to her romances. She obtained the prize 
in the first competition of the French Academy in 
eloquence for an indifferent discourse on glory. 

SCUDO, an ancient Italian coin, the equivalent 
of a crown. It was named from its bearing the im- 
press of the heraldic shield (L. scutum) of the sovereign 
by whom it was issued. The scudo was of different 
value in different states and at different times. The 
recent value of the Roman scudo was about 4s. 4cJ.; 
that of Genoa 5s. 4d.; of Sardinia 3s. 9(Z.; Sicily 4s.; 
Milan 3s. 9(i. 

SCULL, a short oar, a pair of which can be man- 
aged by a single rower. To scull is either to propel 
a boat with sculls from the centre, or with a single 
oar at the stern, 

SCULPTURE may be defined as the art of imi- 
tating natural objects in solid substances. This 
embraces man, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and the conventional treatment of forms derived from 
all these as ornaments. Sculpture, however, as we are 
about to consider it, is equivalent to the term Statu- 
ary. The word means strictly a cutting or carving 
in some hard material, such as stone, marble, ivory, 
metal, or wood; but it is also used to express the 
modelling of soft substances, as clay or wax, and the 
casting in metals or in plaster. The imitation of 
living forms is alike the essence of sculpture and of 
painting, and both these arts were primarily decora- 
tive both in treatment and character, and were ex- 
ecuted almost solely as adjuncts of architecture. 
History shows, however, that when Art advances 
beyond a certain stage, sculpture and painting gen- 
er^ly assert themselves as independent arts, in which 
position they exist to-day. Sculpture is distinguish- 
able from architecture by its imitation of organic 
form, and is separable from painting by the mode 


and material of its expression. Sculpture may, when 
employed in architecture, possess the added quality 
of colour, as in the case of much of Greek art and 
some Gothic work; but while painting makes its 
appeal to the sense of sight chiefly by the aid of that 
medium, sculpture concerns itself wholly with pure 
form, whether of line or in mass, and is therefore 
more limited in its expression than is the art of 
painting. When applied for architectural purposes 
it obeys in its character and by its treatment the 
particular style chosen. 

Processes . — In producing a work of sculpture two 
processes are involved, ‘modelling’ and ‘casting’, of 
which the former alone is truly the work of the 
artist, the latter being simply a mechanical process. 
For modelling ornament and figure the same pro- 
cedure is followed. If from the flat, a ground of clay 
is prepared, and upon it the lines of the ornament 
are lightly sketched, usually with a tool. These are 
then clothed upon with clay, firstly the important 
masses, then the connecting lines, and, lastly, the 
minor detail, the whole being afterwards modelledl 
to the forms desired, the relief being obtained by a 
careful study of the shapes of the shadows, cast by 
the masses and lines which are being copied. For 
a head or bust a flat board, set on a high stand, with 
a strong square wooden pjeg standing up from it, 
is used. Lead-piping is /further bent above the 
height of this piece of wood to hold the cla}^ together^, 
and around this structur,e the clay is roughly built 
up, a cylindrical mass for the neck, and an egg- 
shaped form for the head. To further prevent the 
outer masses of clay falling away in process of work, 
small pieces of wood bqund together and attached to 
the wooden peg by a ^itring or wire are often used. 
These are technically termed ‘ butterflies ’. Upon 
these rough ened-up masses of clay the position of 
the features and forms are marked, and the work 
carried to a completion by reference to the living 
model. For a full-length figure an ‘armature’ is 
prepared, consisting of an iron passing through the 
centre, either of the body or one of the legs, and 
attached to which are other irons in the case of 
statues, or of lead-piping for statuettes. These are 
bent to the required positions, the whole when com- 
plete representing in line the pose and character of 
the intended figure. To compose the lines of a 
figure or group so that the centre of gravity shall 
always fall through this central iron, is one of the 
mechanical problems of the sculptor’s art. Upon 
and around the lines of this framework the figure is 
first roughly built up with clay, care being taken to 
add just as much as is requisite, and to follow the 
anatomical form and direction of the muscles. [The 
essential difference between modelling and carving 
lies in this, that in the former the artist works from 
within outwards by the addition of material, while- 
in the latter from without inwards by the taking 
away of material.] The clay is laid on and modelled 
by the hands, aided in the more difficult passages 
by tools of various shapes made of boxwood; but it 
should ever be remembered that the sculptor’s truest, 
tool is his thumb. The sculptor’s work proper 
generally ends with the completion of the clay 
model. The next process is that of casting, unless, 
as is often the case, the work when completed in 
clay is ‘fired’ in a kiln and becomes a ‘terra-cotta’. 
In casting ornament, plaster of Paris of the consis- 
tency of thick cream is poured over the model to the 
depth of from 2 to 3 inches, the inner layer being 
coloured. When this is ‘set’, the original clay is care- 
fully removed, and what is termed a ‘waste mould’ 
is formed. This is carefully washed and when dry 
is then oiled. Into this mould plaster of Paris is- 
poured, and when fiUed and set hard the waste 
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mould is chipped off. The plaster of Paris has then 
taken the place of the clay, and formed what is 
called a ‘cast.’ A head is usually cast in halves, 
that is, each half of the head is moulded at one time 
and the two moulds are joined together before the 
final plaster is poured in to complete the cast, and 
the treatment adopted in the case of complete figures 
is to cast them in parts or pieces. This is termed 
‘piece moulding.’ Parts which project very much 
are removed and csist separately, being afterwards 
attached by means of plaster of Paris. The repro- 
duction of this plaster cast in marble or stone is a 
■mechanical operation, usually intrusted to a skilled 
workman, known as a ‘ pointer.’ Standing the 
plaster cast and the block of marble each on separate 
stones, called ‘scale atones,’ he employs an iron in- 
strument called a ‘pointing machine,’ by which he 
first finds out the distance of any point on the cast 
from an imaginary vertical plane placed in front, and 
into the block of marble drills a hole whose depth from 
the same plane equals this distance. Innumerable 
holes are thus drilled, and the solid marble cut away 
until the bottoms of all the holes are reached. This 
gives the form roughly, and the carver proceeds to 
■copy from the plaster cast, carrying on the work 
under the supervision cif the sculptor, who rarely 
oarves the work himself e','cept in the finishing touches. 
It is, however, worthy of mention that following the 
-example of some of the Kenaissance sculptors, par- 
ticularly that of Michael Angelo, who used simply 
wax models, a few of the younger sculptors are 
essaying the difficult task of carving direct in the 
marble, treatments such as bas-reliefs, without the 
antervention of a cast. Por casting large groups 
and life-sized statues in metal, usually bronze, a 
mould in sand is first taken from the original plaster 
cast. Within this is fixed a rudely-formed, solid, 
but removable mass called a ‘core,’ the space be- 
tween it and the surface of the mould being filled 
with the molten metal. This is known as ‘ sand mould ’ 
casting. Another method is called ‘cire perdue^ 
and is used only for small objects, such as busts and 
statuettes. In this, the piece mould is lined with 
wax, and the core inserted close up to the wax lining. 
The wax is then melted out and the molten metal 
poured into the mould to take its place, the core 
being afterwards removed. The cire perdue process, 
though a recent revival, was largely practised by the 
Greeks and by the later mediaeval sculptors, notably 
by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Materials. — The materials used by the sculptor in 
all ages have varied but little. The Egyptians used 
basalt, porphyry, and granite. The Assyrian bas- 
reliefs are for the most part in gypsum or alabaster, 
while for the colossal statues the artist employed a 
harder limestone; but there is abundant evidence to 
show that the use of metal as well as of terra-cotta, 
was understood by the Assyrians. Nearly every 
kind of material was employed by the Greek artist, 
including ivory and gold; but the works that have 
come down to us are chiefly in marble, bronze, 
or terra-cotta. Sculptors distinguish three kinds 
of work. When the figures are entirely detached 
or isolated, the work is said to be ‘in the round.’ 
WTien the forms are well-nigh freed from the 
surface or ground it is called high-relief, or alto- 
rilievo, and when the forms are only partially re- 
lieved it is said to be low-relief, bas-relief, or hasso- 
rilievo. The Venus of Milo, in the Louvre, is an 
instance of sculpture in the round; the metopes of 
the Parthenon, now in the British Museum, are in 
high-reHef; and the frieze of the same building in 
low-relief. 

History : Sculpture in Asia, India. — The earliest 
records of sculpture that we possess exhibit the art 


in complete bondage to religion. 'The artist has 
striven not to represent human or natural beauty, 
but to illustrate a strange and fantastic mythology. 
The forms that exist are scarcely imitative of the 
forms of the actual world, but are made up of con- 
ventional and grotesque combinations, having little 
or no relation to natural forms. In the sculptures 
of India this mystic and religious phase of the art is 
strongly expressed: the carven figures being of mon- 
strous size and of wild deformity (as in Plate I., 
fig. 15); although the skill in execution is often re- 
markable. Entirely subject to architecture as it 
should be, it was not controlled by the practical in- 
tellect of man, but was at the mercy of a fixed reli- 
gious idea, and had therefore no chance of gradual 
and steady development. In fact statuary proper 
never existed in any shape of beauty like the human 
form throughout India, China, or even Persia. 

Assyria. — ^A noticeable feature of Assyrian art 
(see Nineveh) is the perfection of animal form. 
The excavations at Nineveh, energetically conducted 
by Layard, and afterwards by the Erench consul 
Place, have brought to light a series of sculptured 
works of the utmost interest, and often of the high- 
est beauty. These monuments extend over a con- 
siderable period (b.o. 880 to b.C. 630), and they ex- 
hibit, especially in the later specimens, a most impor- 
tant advance. On them the human form is treated 
with a fixed convention; the faces, like those in the 
best examples of Greek art, being impassive even in 
the midst of action ; while the attitudes are stiff, 
formal, and impossibly posed. It is in the movement 
and passion of animal life that Assyrian art asserts 
its marvellous power and claims so high a place in the 
historic development of sculpture. To understand 
at once the scope and limitations of this phase of 
art, the student cannot do better than examine the 
series of bas-reliefs representing a lion hunt by 
Sardanapalus, exhibited in the Assyrian room at 
the British Museum, where he w^ find in the 
animals and accessories all those energetic move- 
ments that are wanting to the human figures. Here 
no convention seems to have fettered the artist; the 
facts of nature have been studied in their entirety, 
and the power of the sculptor both to perceive and 
interpret natural action and emotion is abundantly 
illustrated in the representation of wounded and 
dying lions that, pierced by the arrows of the hunts- 
man, writhe in every attitude of pain. This subtle 
understanding of the physical facts of animal life, 
and the artistic sympathy with the expression of 
brute feeling, are manifested not less clearly in the 
colossal statues of lions and in the mythical figures 
of winged bulls that, dominated by a religious sym- 
bolism, remain as wonders of Assyrian art. In 
these decorative works there is no trace of the 
monstrosity that belongs to the Indian gods. The 
artist has baaed his invention upon a sound know- 
ledge of the principles of animal organism, and he 
has therefore secured a result that is conventional 
and artistic. 

Persia. — ^Persian sculpture (560-331 B.C.) differs 
but little from Assyrian, and is usually included 
with it. The fragments of sculpture from the ruins 
of Persepolis (b.c. 521-467) exhibit the same relative 
inequality in the treatment of human and brute 
form that has been noticed in the bas-reliefs from 
Nineveh. Houghly hewn and badly modelled, the 
force of the animal forms yet gives it a sense of the 
gigantic, analogous to that obtained by the Greeks 
in their treatment of Hercules, but withal possess- 
ing no sense of ideal beauty. The human figures, 
elaborately costumed (see Plate I., fig. 16), are 
stm lifeless in movement and partly conventional 
in type; although the arrangement of the different 
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groups shows a better sense of order and design. As 
the offspring of Assyrian art, the sculpture of Persia 
misses some of the faults but also much of the beauty 
of its parent. 

Sculpture in Africa^ Egypt. — It is to Egypt that 
we must turn for the first signs of higher and more 
vital art. The sculptures of Egypt are the oldest 
the world possesses, dating as far back as 3000 b.c. 
Looking to the product of Egyptian art as a whole 
it marks an advanced state of culture and civiliz- 
ation. At a date of which we have no record the 
Egyptian workmen had already passed beyond the 
rudiments of their art, and all that survives to us 
bears the stamp of a highly-cultivated power. The 
distinctive characteristics of Eg 3 ^ptian sculpture are 
colossal size, stability, and symmetry, the expression 
being that of content, calm repose, and majesty. 
A conventional uniformity reigns everywhere with- 
out life or action. Everything is subject to symbolic 
meaning according to formulae laid down by authority. 
The work (see Plate I., figs. 10 and 11), generally 
in syenite or basalt, was executed in accordance with 
the strict regulations of a canon of symbolic measure- 
ments, and this symbolism, linked with admirable 
regularity of workmanship, give to Eg 3 *ptian sculpture 
the distinction and dignity of a style. Some of the 
earliest works are found in the tomb-caves that sur- 
round Memphis ; and here too is the famous sphinx 
colossus, a figure combining the human with the 
brute form of a lion, carved almost enthely out of 
the living rode, and whose strange and calm beauty 
has puzzled and fascinated all later ages. Egyptian 
sculpture may be classed broadly into three styles. 
1. The Egyptian proper, which reached its highest 
perfection about 1260 B.C. 2. The Ethiopic Egyp- 
tian. 3. The later Egyptian, leading to the decline 
about 523 b.c. The debased statues found in the 
later temples are the work of Greek artists. In the 
British Museum is to be found a splendid collection 
of Egyptian monuments, extending from B.c. 2000 
to the Mohammedan invasion, A.D. 640. Amongst 
them may be found a number of figures representative 
of Sekhet, or the cat-headed goddess. 

Sculpture in Europe, Greece. — These early products 
of art, valuable in themselves, are nevertheless chiefly 
interesting as leading the way to the fuller develop- 
ment of sculpture under the Greeks, whose Art, 
unlike that of the preceding nations, can be traced 
from its earliest conception to its latest and fullest 
achievement. Modem research has availed to prove 
the indebtedness of Greek art to these earlier influ- 
ences, and has thus established a link between the 
widely different products of eastern and western 
culture. The countries of Asia Minor may in truth 
be regarded as the meeting- ground of the two civil- 
izations, for here we find the traces of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Persian influence; and here, too, are 
found some of the first manifestations of the Greek 
spirit. Greek sculpture, in its infancy, is strongly 
stamped with oriental character. The records that 
we possess of this first growth are necessarily scanty; 
but in all monuments that survive, whether we look 
to works in marble or to the types used by the early 
coin- engravers, the suggestion of Asiatic feeling and 
modes of workmanship is unmistakable. In its 
early stages Greek sculpture was purely decorative, 
and the student who desires to trace the gradual 
development of sculpture, and who would understand 
how rude and barbaric were its beginnings, should 
examine carefully the reliefs from the temple of 
Assos now in the Louvre, and the metopes from 
Selinus, casts of which are in the British Museum. 
In the Lycian room at the museum are also to be 
found some interesting monuments of this early 
period, probably dating as far back as the sixth 


century B.C. These are first a series of colossal 
statues brought from Miletus, where they Hned the 
sacred way from the harbour to the temple; and, 
secondly, the remarkable bas-reliefs upon the Harpy 
tomb from Xanthus. 

jEginetan Sculpture. — Erom the end of the sixth 
century before Christ the development of Greek art 
was rapid and continuous. In the sculptures for the 
temple of iEgiua, executed about 475 b.c., and now 
preserved at Munich, the artist mastered for the 
first time some of the realities of the human form. 
The figures are no longer of stiff conventional type, 
posed in lifeless attitudes, but have energy and move- 
ment in their action, and possess a vigorous natu- 
ralism gained only by artists who had studied the 
human form long and attentively, and when they 
are compared with the work on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs we realize the enormous advance made to- 
wards a knowledge of the figure. These statues 
are aU carved in the round, and, although the study 
of anatomy was carried on without dissections or any 
of those means of Imowledge considered so helpful 
hy later artists, the anatomical detail is singularly 
accurate, even to the veins and tendons, and the 
construction of the joints. ^Eurnished with subjects 
from a noble mythology, a^id supported by this in- 
creasing knowledge of natuire, the artist added more 
and more of reality to his v/ork; and in the Athenian 
stjde, as exemplified in the frieze o^ the temple called 
the Theseum, parts of wlfich are now in the British 
Museum, all archaisms were cast aside for a direct 
study of nature. This paved the way for the fullest 
development that was t.'o follow, and Phidias is the 
master with whose name this triumph is enduringly 
associated. BQs statues of Athene in the Parthenon 
at Athens, and of Zeus in the temple at Olympia 
and the frieze of the Parthenon, marked the period 
of the highest effort of Greek art. In earlier work * 
we have seen some preparation for the magnificence 
and beauty of his style, but the marbles of the Par- 
thenon (440 B.c.) must ever remain, in their design 
and technique, no less than in their architectonic 
purpose, the highest and truest example of decora- 
tive art. The English student of sculpture is fortu- 
nate in possessing in the British Museum, this, the 
finest existing work of antique art. In the proces- 
sion of the frieze (see Plate II., figs. 8, 9), no less 
than in the female figures of the eastern pediment, 
we realize the combination of those great qualities 
of conception and execution that render this work 
of Phidias perhaps the most remarkable in the 
world. The names of other artists who contributed 
to this perfection have not been mentioned, for it is 
more important in such a sketch as this to under- 
stand the character of the progressive phases of art 
culture than to be burdened with a list of artists 
whose names have often survived without any au- 
thentic record of their genius. The special character 
of the art that flourished at Athens under the rule 
of Pericles, and by the aU-potent hand of Phidias, 
consists in a perfect balance and combination 'of sub- 
lime and human elements. Sculpture had reached 
that point when a faultless imitation of nature was 
within its reach, but it had not yet abandoned its 
spiritual connection with a splendid mythology. A 
fine example of a large and ideal treatment of the 
face, a work of this school, is found in the colossal 
bronze head of Artemis, now in the British Museum; 
and to the same period must be ascribed the relief 
representing the parting of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
in the museum at Naples, and the Discoboli of Myron 
and of Naucydes. 

Later A tlienian School. — The next important move- 
ment in Greek art was towards a still closer imita- 
tion of actual human emotion. The characteristic 
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reserve of the sculpture of Phidias and of his pupil 
Alcamenes was exchanged for a more life-like render- 
ing of passion, and the artist began to be fascinated 
by the force and variety of human feeling as well 
as by the beauty of human form. The broken and 
unsettled political life of the time (400-323 B. c.) 
seemed to reflect itself in the spirit of Greek art. 
If we take Phidias and Alcamenes as the represen- 
tatives of the earlier style, Scopas and his younger 
contemporary Praxiteles may stand as the exponents 
of the new and naturalistic treatment. The most 
important works of Scopas that survive are the 
decorations to the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
-erected by Artemisia over the remains of her hus- 
band Mausolos, prince of Caria, B.c. 352. These 
sculptured decorations are now in the British Mu- 
seum, and they present in the designs for the frieze, 
depicting a battle between Greeks and Amazons, 
a very striking illustration of the new phase of 
art, wherein the interpretation of human feeling 
partly controls the choice of design. The worlcs 
of Praxiteles, of whose life nothing is known, are 
especially valuable as expressing a tenderness of 
feeling which this new and closer sympathy with 
nature had developed. He is known to us chiefly 
by his heroic statue of Hermes carrying the infant 
Dionysus, discovered at Olympia in 1879, and the 
sweetness and delicate g^race of his style are particu- 
larly displa^^ed in the statue of Ceres discovered at 
Cnidus, and now in the B itish Museum. The beau- 
tiful statue of the Venus of Milo, now in the Louvre, 
is of the school of Praxiteles. The celebrated group 
of Niobe and her children, the work either of Praxi- 
teles or Scopas (see Plate II., fig. 6), also belongs 
to this period, as does the bronze figure of Narcissus 
in the Naples Museum. The increasing study of 
physiognomy resulted in a naturalistic school of por- 
traiture, at the head of which stands Lysippus, 340 b.c. 
He is specially celebrated for his many portraits of 
Alexander; and some idea of the excellence of his 
work is to be gained from the head of the monarch 
preserved in the Capitol at Rome. 

Erom the death of Alexander, B.c. 323, onwards to 
the conquest by the Romans, B.c. 146, the progress 
of Greek sculpture was but a naturalistic develop- 
ment tending to a decline. Familiarity with the 
forms of nature, and power to express minute move- 
ment and gesture, gradually brought the art from 
its higher level to depict the incidents and feelings 
of common life, and we find sculpture increasingly 
eager to interpret intense and momentary suffering. 
From the school of Rhodes we have the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon in the Vatican, and the colossal 
group of the Toro Famese (Famese Bull) in Naples. 
To this period must also be assigned the Fighting 
Gladiator now in the Louvre, the Venus de Medicis 
at Florence (see Plate II., fig. 2), the Apollo Belvedere 
in the Vatican (fig. 1). 

Italy, Roman.— Tlhe. history of sculpture in Italy 
is only a continuance of its story in Greece. It was 
Greek art produced by Greek workmen that, either 
compelled as slaves or invited as artists, adorned the 
palaces of the emperors; and Roman sculpture, in 
so far as it could be said to have any independent 
existence, can only claim to have impoverished the 
ideal received from Greece. There was an earlier 
manifestation of Etruscan art that was indigenous 
and independent (see Plate I., fig. 7); and all early 
Roman sculpture was entirely the work of Etruscan 
artists; but seeing that Greek influence speedily made 
itself felt throughout Italy, we have no means of de- 
termining whether Etruscan art could ever have de- 
veloped itself to maturity. Many well-known works 
were produced in the Grseco-Roman period, and we 
may instance the Dying Gladiator in Rome (fig. 7), 


the Famese Hercules at Naples, the beautiful group 
of Merope and H^pytus, of the Villa Ludo^usi, 
at Rome (fig. 6), and also the Column of IVajan. 
From the time of Hadrian (a.d. 138) art rapidly 
declined, and on the removal of the seat of the 
empire to Byzantium, by Constantine, most of the 
finest statues accumulated in Rome were removed 
there, only to be lost for ever, either by the plunder- 
ing of wars, or the fanatical rage of the Christian 
iconoclasts. With the introduction of Christianity, 
sculpture, like its sister art of painting, reverted 
again to a religious symbolism, though of another 
order than that which held it in bondage in Egypt 
and Asia, and a debased Roman style was followed 
by the Byzantine and Romanesque sculptors until 
the revival in the twelfth century. 

Renaissance . — But if Italy witnessed the decline 
of sculpture, it was also the first to greet a modem 
revival of the art. For the birth and growth of the 
modern sculptor’s art we must go direct to Italy, and 
study those artists who, in their efforts to recreate a 
fallen craft, not only were the first to perceive the 
value of antique art, but were the only artists who 
had the opportunity of stud^ung its remains. The 
spirit of the modem sculpture is distinct from the 
spirit of the antique; but the handicraft had to be 
acquired, and for this purpose a knowledge of Greek 
or Roman work was almost indispeusable. The 
progress of Italian painting, especially in the earlier 
stages of its growth, was in large measure dependent 
upon the earlier excellence of Italian sculptors. For 
a considerable period sculpture, both in feeling for 
beauty and in mastery over the delineation of form, 
was quite a century ahead of the sister art, and for 
this reason its history is of the utmost importance in 
the general record of modern culture. Although the 
art had been for some time slowly growing, the 
first Italian sculptor of note was Niccola Pisano, who 
was born at Pisa about a.d. 1206. He was an archi- 
tect as \veU as a sculptor, and we may discern in his 
work, preserved in the pulpits which he carved at Pisa 
and Siena, a return to and an adaptation of the purer 
forms of the antique. It was Italian sculpture, in fact, 
that by its assimilation of the tmth of antique art 
led Italian painters of the sixteenth century to the 
same inexhaustible source of beauty. Niccola Pisano 
had a number of pupils who followed closely in his 
style, notably his nephew, Andrea Pisano, who assisted 
Giotto, but it was to his son, Giovanni Pisano, that 
we must attribute the next step in advance. From 
his sculptures adorning thefagade of the cathedral at 
Orvieto we perceive that the art was already so far de- 
veloped as to be able to attempt the illustration of a 
complex series of events; but its growing intellectual 
freedom and flexibility are still more decisively marked 
in Giovanni’s allegorical group in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. All these foregoing artists executed works 
decorative in character, following in ever-diminishing 
strictness the laws of classic treatment; but one of 
the first masters, and, in fact, the founder of the 
modern school, whose all-pervading motive was a 
return to the study of nature and in which sculpture 
began to have an independent existence, was Jacopo 
deUa Quercia, of the Sienese school (1371-1438), 
whose beautiful reliefs adorning the facade of the 
Basilica of San Petronio at Bologna show a feeling 
for grace not before expressed. He heads the 
strong school of Siena, among the pupils of which 
were Vecchietta and Ci\dtale. In the works of 
his contemporary, Lorenzo Ghiberti (1381-1455), 
chiefly remembered by his bronze gates to the 
Baptistery at Florence, a more pictorial style is 
developed with extraordinary success; but sculp- 
ture awaited the advent of Donatello (1386-1468) in 
order to find its true direction, and to reach its fuller 
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triumph. This artist began his career by a close 
and earnest study of the antique, and when this pre- 
liminary mastery of the laws of his craft was com- 
plete he was able to give exercise to his own invention 
within the sure limits of graceful design. His marble 
statue of St. George, outside the church of Or San 
Michele in Florence, is one of the very finest works 
of modern sculpture. With his name must also be 
mentioned that of Luca and Andrea della Robbia 
(1400-81), chiefly remembered by their terra-cottas, 
and we may add as an illustrious follower of Dona- 
'tello, Andrea Verrocchio (1432-88), the master of 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose equestrian statue of Coleoni 
in Venice might fitly serve as a model to all succeed- 
ing sculptors. Mino da Fiesole (b. 1430) and Bene- 
detto da Majano (b. 1442) have also left works in 
Florence, chiefly of a decorative character. AJl 
these architect - sculptors are of the Florentine 
school. The art was now thoroughly established 
not only in Tuscany, but in all parts of Italy; and 
many names that would well deserve consideration 
must be omitted, in order to proceed at once to the 
greater masters who represent the final development 
of the Italian school. First and foremost comes 
Michael Angelo (1475-1564), in whose work all 
foregoing efforts and tendencies are consummated. 
He stands between the group of architect-sculptors 
and the statue-makers of the sixteenth century, with 
whom art declined. AlS a workman he has never 
been excelled, and his figures, whether in painting or 
sculpture, equal both in their conception and in their 
execution the highest efforts of the classic artists. 
They are reserved, as all great works of art must be; 
but beneath this reserve is the fullest record of passion 
and movement that art has ever forced into human 
form. It was towards this complete understanding 
1 of the resources of physical expression that all 
Italian art had been tending, and it is fully exhibited 
in ISIichael Angelo because he was the greatest 
master that Italy or the world has produced. His 
finest sculptured work, carved generally direct in the 
marble, is to be found in the tomb of the Medici, and 
the colossal David in Florence; in the two slaves in 
the Louvre, originally designed for the tomb of Pope 
Julius; and in the colossal figure of Moses in Rome for 
the same monument. Among other great masters of 
Italy must be mentioned Benvenuto Cellini, who 
worked largely in metal (1500-72), Baccio Bandinelli 
(1487-1559), Jacopo Sansovino (1477-1570), and 
notably Giovanni da Bologna (b. 1524), whose Rape 
of the Sabines and Mercury are in Florence. For a 
long period after Michael Angelo, Italian sculptors 
were content to imitate, and sometimes to^exaggerate, 
his manner. Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), the master 
of the ‘baroco’ style, exemplifies the excesses of the 
modern spirit in his extravagant and often repulsive 
treatment of subjects of passion or suffering, and in a 
straining after grace and elegance by means of affec- 
tation. In the eighteenth century Italy became the 
head-quarters of the classical .revival which spread 
thence throughout Europe. The leading spirit in 
this movement was Canova (1757-1822), who, 
although he failed to restore to his art its earlier 
masculine strength, at least sought in the study of 
the antique for greater simplicity and elegance in 
representation. He produced much that is graceful 
and fascinating, and he combined in a maimer pe- 
culiar to himself a reminiscence of antique grace, 
with a feeling entirely modem (see Plate III., figs. 
22 and 25). His most characteristic worlus are the 
Graces, the Hebe, and the Cupid and Psyche (aU 
well knovm), but his finest work is the colossal group 
of Theseus slaying a Centaur at Vienna. Canova 
formed Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, and 
his name and influence dominated the art of sculp- 


ture throughout Europe for many years. His pupils 
were Tenerani and Giacometti, and amony later 
sculptors oqcur the names of Bartolini and Dupre. 
Since Canova the history of Italian sculpture has 
scarcely been separable from the history of sculpture 
in other European nations. Italy, and notably 
Florence and Rome, has become the home of Euro- 
pean sculptors. Italian sculpture has now a strong 
bias towards realism, the chief exponents being Mon- 
te verde, Gallori, and Barzaghi (died 1892), though 
Albano and Fedi (died 1892) form exceptions. 

Prance . — The early art of France was influenced 
by the then prevailing styles. Thus the sculptures 
of her cathedrals show Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
Gothic influences, the finest examples in this last 
being at Amiens. Awakening in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it produced as precursors of the renaissance 
Bouteillier and Colombe (1431-1514), and in the 
sixteenth century Jean Goujon (1530-72), the founder 
of the modern school, whose best work is the Foun- 
tain of the Innocents in Paris, and whose Diana 
in the Louvre shows aU the faults and beauties 
of his style. He was specially happy in his treat- 
ment of bas-relief. His work and that of his school 
was a following with French feeling of the mannered 
style of the later Italian artists and is stamped with 
something of an artificial gTace. Other sculptors 
of this period and of this style are Germain Pilon 
(1515-90), whose monumental sculpture enriches the 
church of St. Denis; Jean Cousin (1501-89), also a 
monumental sculptor ; and Barth41emy Prieur (died 
1567). At a later time the influence of Bernini 
made itself felt in France, and may be traced in 
the spirited but mannered work of Pierre Puget 
(1622-94). Coysevox (1640-1720) and Girardon 
(1630-1715) continued the style, which, whilst aim- 
ing at elegance and grace, lost simplicity and round- 
ness; but a lighter and more characteristic elegance 
is illustrated in the work of Ren^ Fremin (1674- 
1744). The chief masters of the eighteenth century 
are Bouchardon (1698-1762), Pigalle (1714-85), and 
Antoine Denis Chaudet (1763-1810). This last- 
named artist, the contemporary and companion of 
Canova at Rome, revived in the French school 
the study of the antique. The Danish school, which 
produced Thorwaldsen, owes its rise to French influ- 
ence. Later yet come Houdon (1741-1828), Bosio 
(1769-1845),Rude (1785-1855), Pradier (1792-1852), 
Barye (1795-1875), a sculptor of animals, and Oar- 
peaux (1827-1875), whose chief work La Danse is in 
front of the new Opera-house in Paris. Among more 
recent artists are St. Marceaux, Fremiet (animal), 
Falguiere, Mercie, Dalou, Rodin, Bartholdi, Chapu 
(monument to Gambetta), Boucher, and Dubois 
(monument to General Lamoriciere), who form a 
school that has always kept its national style and 
feeling. Its characteristics are an intense feeling 
after nature, coupled with technical execution of the 
highest order, and its position is the foremost and 
its life the most vital in Europe. 

Oermany . — There was no early school of German 
apart from the general Gothic style of all northern 
European countries, but with the renaissance of the 
fifteenth century arose Adam Krafft (1480-1507) 
and Peter Vischer, two contemporary sculptors of 
Nuremberg, and Albert Diirer (1471-1528), painter 
and sculptor. Carving on a small scale, whether in 
wood or stone, seems to have had a special attraction 
for the German artists of the earlier period, and 
several examples of Diirer’s skill in this direction 
still survive. One of these carvings in the British 
Museum is of the utmost delicacy of workmanship. 
Krafft was the first to work in stone, as Vischer did 
in bronze. Then came a break, owing to the influence 
of the Reformation, until the rise of the modem 
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school, which owes its existence to the influence of 
Thorwaldsen (1770-1844). The chief names are 
Dannecker (1758-1841), with his Ariadne now at 
Erankfort, and Schadow (1764-1850), with Girl 
tjdng her Sandal. Eauch (1777-1857) was, however, 
the real founder of the modem German school. His 
monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin, with its 
many accessory figures, is his fiinest work, and from 
his school came Rietschel (1804-60), ScWanthaler 
<1802-48), August Kiss (1802-65), Bandel (1800-76), 
and Drake (1805-82). Schilling is the most noted 
among the living sculptors of Germany. 

Spain . — The Spanish school of the Renaissance 
was only an offshoot from the Italian. The chief 
names are Berraquete (1503-1561), Bercerra (1520- 
1570), and Montanes (d. 1650). 

Flanders . — Holland has absolutely no school of 
■sculpture, but Rlanders could boast sculptors almost 
•equ^ to those of Germany. Particular mention 
•should be made of some Gothic monuments in Bruges, 
and of a wonderful chimney-piece in the same city. 

No other European nation can rank with Italy, 
Prance, and Germany in the earlier stages of art 
progress; but in modern times Denmark, England, 
and the United States have taken notable places. 
'The first by the possession of Thorwaldsen, whose 
^career, however, belorgs rather to Rome than to his 
country, must necessarily occupy an important posi- 
tion in modern art history, Thorwaldsen, like Canova, 
based his style upon the antique; but his invention 
was of a more masculine order, and his productive 
powers more remarkable. His chief worl^ are at 
Copenhagen. 

England-. — Of examples of sculpture executed 
before the eighteenth century England possesses 
very few. Several tombs exist, and some of our 
■cathedrals, notably WeUs, Exeter, York, and Lincoln, 
possess figures executed presumably by Englishmen 
<see Plate L, figs. 17, 18), those of Wells being 
of the latter half of the tMrteenth century. Wil- 
liam Torel (1291) executed three recumbent statues 
-of Queen Eleanor, and William Austin was the 
eculptdr of the bronze figure of Earl Beauchamp in 
Warwick. In 1512 Pietro Torrigiano of Florence 
came to London, and stayed for six years. For more 
than a century after this sculpture lay dead in Eng- 
land, and it was not until the reign of Charles I. that 
names of artists appear, notably among them being 
Nicholas Stone, whose work is to be found in West- 
minster Abbey (1586-1647), and Grinling Gibbons 
(1648-1721), who, though chiefly known by his 
carvings in wood, was the first real artist of the 
English school Joseph Wilton was the forerunner 
cf the school which produced Banks and Flaxman. 
Banks (1735-1805) is the father of ideal English 
•sculpture, but died unappreciated. His work is 
little known to the general public, but his bas-relief 
•of Thetis rising from the Sea to console Achilles is 
in the hall of the National Gallery. Next in order 
of time come John Bacon (1740-99), an artist of 
considerable talent, chiefly devoted to portrait sculp- 
ture; and Joseph Nollekens (1737-1823); but it 
rested with John Flaxman (1755-1826) to achieve 
that which Banks hsid failed to do, namely, the 
task of bringing the classical spirit into English art, 
and founding the early school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The young sculptor was in 1769 admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy. In 1787 he went 
to Rome, where he remained for seven years, attract- 
ing great notice both from his own countrymen and 
from foreigners. On his return to England academic 
honours came rapidly enough, and in 1800 he was 
elected’ a full member. His love for severe simplicity 
and true form was imbibed in Rome, and is best 
seen in his Shield of Achilles, in his Michael over- 


coming Satan (see Plate HI., fig. 21), and his Ge- 
phalus and Aurora. He greatly assisted Wedgwood 
in the design and decoration of his pottery, and 
executed a number of beautiful designs in outline 
illustrative of Homer and of Dante. . His most 
famous pupil was Baily (1788-1867), whose Eve at 
the Fountain (fig. 24) was much admired. Sir Francis 
Chantry (1788-1841) worked chiefly on portrait 
figures and busts, and did much to form a sound 
style of portrait sculpture. His monument to James 
Watt (fig. 23) must always take rank as one of the 
great works of the English school. John Gibson 
(1791-1866), apupUof Canova, more properly belongs 
to the Italian than the English school, his whole 
artistic life having been passed in Rome. The 
influence of the great Italian artist left a permanent 
mark upon Gibson’s style ; but in the expres.sion of 
feeling Gibson showed always a greater reserve, 
which brings his work nearer to the spirit of the 
antique. His finest works are Psyche borne by 
Zeph 3 rrs, the Narcissus, Hylas Surprised by the 
Water Nymphs, and a large relievo of Christ bless- 
ing Children. The Hylas is nov/ in the National 
Gallery. His introduction of colour in statuary 
raised much discussion. We may also mention, as 
belonging to this period, L. Watson (1804-47), and 
Sir Richard Westmacott (1799-1856) chiefly kiio'.vn 
as a monumental sculptor. Foley (1818-75), whose 
Caractacus and equestrian statue of General Outram, 
at Calcutta, are very notable, and Patrick ^Macdowall 
(1799-1870) (Virginius and Love Triumphant), are 
the last names of the classic school (see Plates 
III. and rV.). Alfred Stevens (died 1875) is the 
author of the finest decorative work in England, 
the monument of the Duke of Wellington in St. 
Paul’s, London. He stands apart, and is the one 
man to whom living English sculptors owe the first 
possibilities of a great British school of sculpture. 
His style is founded upon a study of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century Italian art, and his work is marked 
with a dignity and breadth which bring it very 
near that of the best of the Italian masters. The 
tendency of sculpture in England at the present day 
is, like that of French art, by which it has been 
powerfully influenced, towards a more original and 
naturalistic treatment. Among the more distin- 
guished of our own day are Woolner, Thorny crcft^ 
Gilbert, Brock, Onslow Ford, and Leighton, whcse 
works, with those of some younger men, go far to 
give English sculpture a high place among European 
nations. An extremely heHthy sign is the ever-in- 
creasing demand for sculpture for architectural pur- 
poses, and the majority of the young sculp tors are 
turning their attention to this most esnential branch 
of art work. 

America . — American sculpture is entirely dne to 
Italian influence exercised over Americans working 
in Italy, Italian art in Italy finding its unrest and 
best expression at the hands of American and Eng- 
lish artists. Chief among the sculptors of the United 
States are Crawford, Akers. Hiram Powers, know— 
by his Greek Slave, W. W. Story, Mdss Hojsncer. 
Gould, Ball, Couper, Maclean, and Sn Gaudens. 
this last named working entirely in America. 

The published works on sculpture are so numero-ns 
that we can mention only a few. The History of 
Sculpture, by Wilhelm Lnbke (ISSO) embraces ths 
whole subject, and is written with learning and im- 
partiality. "Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art 
(German, 1776; English, ISoO) deals compreh enriwedy 
with Greek sculpture. For the history ci luaitan 
sculpture Perkin’s Tuscan Sculptors [2 vols., IScD, 
and Italian Sculptors (186 S) should be consnlted; 
and for the record of French sculpture^ in its earli =2 
stages, the work of Emeric-David (IS 5 3) is a vain- 
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able assistance. See also Voge’s Die Anfange des 
Monumentalen Stiles im Mittelalter (1894), Gonse’s 
La Sculpture Fran 9 aise depuis le XIY^ Siecle (1895), 
and Franz’s Skulpturen der Neuzeit (139 plates, 
1896-97), all dealing with French sculpture. Be- 
sides the individual biographies of English artists, 
we may mention Flaxman’s Lectures and Westma- 
cott’s Handbook ; and among more modern works, 
A. G. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture (two 
vols., 1890); Ancient Sculpture by Bedford (1886); 
Benaissance and Modern Sculpture by Leader Scott 
(1886); and Introductory Studies in Greek Art by 
Jane E. Harrison (1885). 

• SCULPTUBED STONES, ancient monuments 
'with sculptured ornaments or deHces, sometimes 
'with inscriptions, found in the British Islands. Some 
of the inscriptions are in debased Latin. A good 
example of this class, called the Catt Stane, is found 
in the parish of Kirkliston, near Edinburgh. It is 
a monolith, composed of a large boulder of trap about 
4-J feet in height, with an imperfect inscription, which 
marks it as a sepulchral stone. Another was ob- 
served by Sir Walter Scott in Yarrow, Selkirkshire, 
also a hie jacet 'v\dth an incomplete inscription. But 
the most remarkable stone of this kind is a granite 
monolith at Newton, Aberdeenshire, 'with a tolerably 
well preserved inscription, which has completely 
baffled the antiquaries. General Valiancy read the 
first two lines (rijlf Goinarra ; but of the rest of the 
inscription he was able to make nothing. It was 
submitted to Dr. Mill, professor of divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. Dr. Mill took the lan- 
guage to be Phoenician, and read it from right to 
left. His interpretation was : ‘ To Eshnuin, God of 
Health, by this monumental stone may the wander- 
ing exile of me, thy servant, go up . in never-ceasing 
memorial, even the record of Han-Thanit-Zenaniah, 
Magistrate, who is saturated with sorrow’. Dr. Mill 
wrote a long dissertation in support of this inscrip- 
tion, which was read at the meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1862. Mr. Wright, 
the secretary of the section, said that from a not 
very accui-ate drawing, which he had only seen since 
he came on the platform, he could discover that the 
inscription was not Phoenician but Boman, and that 
he could decipher on it the words ‘hie jacet Constan- 
tinus . . . fiUus’. Other scholars have pronounced 
that the inscription is Greek; and Captain Sykes 
found an affinity in the characters to the Lat Alphabet 
of the Buddhists. There is also on the same stone 
an Ogham (see Ogham) inscription. The most re- 
cent attempt at the explanation of both is by the 
distinguished Celtic scholar Wliitley Stokes, in the 
Academy of June 4, 1892. He makes them out to 
be commonplace inscriptions in a Celtic (Pictish) 
dialect. 

Another class of sculptured stones of a still more 
remarkable character occurs exclusively in the north- 
eastern Lowlands of Scotland, the last resort of the 
Piets, to whom they are generally attributed. Their 
situation and their absence on the western coast 
seem to preclude an Irish origin, especially as none 
are found in Ireland, or any other part of Britain. 
They were long supposed to be of Scandinavian 
origin, but none appear in Norway, Sweden, or Den- 
mark. The peculiarity of these stones consists in 
certain symbols, supposed to be of religious charac- 
ter, but of which nothing certain is known. The 
accompanying engraving of the Dunnichen stone 
will give a general notion of the leading features of 
some of these recurring symbols. These symbols 
have been named from the resemblance of their 
forms to known objects, as the conjoined circles or 
spectacled symbol, the Z sy^mbol, which two are 
generally found in combination ; the serpent occurs 



both alone and intertwined with the Z sjunbol ; the 
crescent and V symbols are also frequently com- 
bined, so are the comb and mirror, which are con- 
jectured to represent sex or virginity. Among other 
symbols represented in different stones is a form 
which appears to be that of an elephant, but is also 
claimed as a walrus; 
others representing a 
bird, a fish, a horse- 
shoe, &c. These stones 
are divided into two 
distinct classes: an 
earlier, in which the 
symbols appear on un- 
hewn stones; a later, 
in which they are ac- 
companied with the 
sign of the cross,, and 
combine mth purely 
ornamental sculpture. 
It is hence assumed 
that the S 3 Tnbols were 
originally pagan but 
were adopted in a spirit 
of accommodation by 
the early Christians on 
their monuments. The symbol near the top of the 
Dunnichen stone has been found in a silver plate 
among the relics discovered at Norrie’s Law, Fife- 
shire, where it assumes distinctly the form of a dog’s 
head. A bronze mirror, similar in shape to the one 
which appears on the stones, was also found at Bal- 
maclellan. New Gallowa 3 q along mth some elaborate 
bronze ornaments. Oghams are also found in con- 
junction with some of the stones. 

SCUPPEB-HOSE, a leathern jripe or tube nailed 
round the outside of the scuppers of the lower decks, 
and which, by hanging down, prevents the water 
from entering when the ship inclines under a pres- 
sure of sail. 

SOUPPEBS, certain channels cut through the 
water-ways and sides of a ship at proper distances, 
and lined with sheet-lead, in order to carry the water 
off the deck into the sea. 

SCUBVY, a disease due to a chemical alteration 
of the blood, which has its cause in the absence from 
the diet of a sufficient quantity of fresh vegetable 
food. It is a disease, therefore, which, given the 
condition named, may occur anywhere, and among 
any race. But the circumstances under which the 
condition has most opjoortunity of arising are those 
of war, famine, and shipwreck, or prolonged sea 
voyages. Thus, up to the date of the Crimean war 
it was a most serious foe to an army in the field, and 
in the last British expedition towards the North Pole 
its occurrence was one of the chief causes of failure. It 
has occurred in prisons before the necessity of a varied 
diet was properly understood. It is now well under- 
stood that the absence of fresh vegetable food is the 
invariable antecedent of scurvy, and thus its preven- 
tion is secured. It has been found, moreover, that 
where it is impossible to secure a supply of such food, 
the use of lime or lemon juice '^vill certainty act as a 
preventive. This sea-going ships are compelled by 
law to carry, and so the disease has almost disappeared 
from the British navy and British mercantile marine. 
The disease comes on gradually, with heaviness, 
weariness, and unwillingness to move about, together 
'with dejection of spirits, considerable loss of strength, 
and debility. As it advances in its progress the 
countenance becomes sallow and bloated ; respiration 
is hurried on the least motion; the teeth becomes loose; 
the gums are spongy ; the breath is very offensive ; 
livid spots appear on different parts of the body ; old 
wounds, which have long been healed up, break out 
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afresh; se^'ere wanaering pains are felt, particularly 
by night; the sldn is dry; the urine small in quantity; 
and the pulse is small, frequent, and towards the last 
intermitting; but the intellect, for the most part, 
clear and distinct. By an aggravation of the symp- 
toms the disease in its last stage produces a most 
wretched appearance. There is extreme debility; 
the patient’s voice is exceedingly weak, and he often 
shows a marked liability to fainting attacks. On 
this account, in extreme cases, the patient must be 
kept and fed in the recumbent position till strength I 
has been to some degree restored. Scurvy as usually 
met with on shore does not usually present the same 
severe symptoms. Slight blotches, with scaly 
eruptions on different parts of the bod^q and a 
sponginess of the gums, are the chief ones observed. 
In the cure, as well as the prevention of scurvy, 
more is to be done by regimen than by medicines, 
particularly providing the patient with a more whole- 
some diet, and a large proportion of fresh vegetables; 
and it has been found that those articles are especially 
useful which contain a native acid, as oranges, lemons, 
&c. Where these cannot be procured various sub- 
stitutes have been proposed, of which the best appear 
to be the inspissated juices of the same fruits, or the 
crystallized citric acid. Eresh animal food must not 
be omitted if the patient can eat it, and stimulants 
may in small doses be needful to combat prostration. 
The most useful article, both as a preventive and as 
a curative, is lime or lemon juice. Three to four 
ounces should be given per day as a drink, in about 
a pint and a half of water sweetened to taste. 

SOUIIVY- GRASS {Cochleana officinalis) j a cruci- 
ferous plant, grooving in this country on the sea- 
shore and high up on the mountains. It is common 
also on the shores of Greenland, Iceland, and the 
north of Europe. The leaves are small, reniform, 
entire or sinuate, but variable in shape; the pouch 
globose, ovate, or elliptical. It has long been 
esteemed for its anti-scorbutic property, and hence 
its name. The leaves are slightly pungent, and are 
sometimes used as a salad. 

SCUTARI, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Bosporus, opposite Constantinople, of which it is 
sometimes considered a suburb. It is built on several 
hills, and contains numerous mosques, fine bazaars 
and baths, • and many imarets or kitchens for the 
poor, mostly endowed by royal personages. It has 
also a palace and gardens belonging to the sultan, 
large grain-warehouses, manufactories of silk and 
cotton fabrics; and the most extensive and beautiful 
burying -grounds in or around the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire. Pop. 82,500. 

SCUTARI, a town of European Turkey, in the 
province of the same name, in Albania, near the 
southern extremity of the lake of same name. It is 
foi*tified, and has two castles, a large bazaar, several 
mosques, and Greek and Roman Catholic churches; 
some ship-building yards, and manufactories of cotton 
goods and fire-arms. It exports, wool, wax, hides, 
skins, tobacco, and dried fish to Trieste, Venice, and 
Avlona; and imports colonial produce, silk fabrics, 
and other manufactured goods, for sale at the large 
fairs of Turkey. The fishery on the lake constitutes 
another branch of industry. Pop. 25,000. 

The lake of Scutari, on the frontiers of Montenegro, 
is about 18 miles long from n.n.w. to s.S.e., and 
6 miles wide. It contains several small islands ; 
receives several streams, the largest of which is the 
Moracca, which joins it on the north-west, and dis- 
charges itself by the Bojana into the north side of 
the Gulf of Drino, in the Adriatic. 

SCUTTLING, the act of cutting large holes 
through the bottom, sides, or decks of a ship, for 
various occasions, particularly when she is stranded 


or overset, and continues to float on the surface, in 
order to take out the whole or part of the cargo, 
pro\dsions, stores, &c. — To scutUe a shipf to sink her 
by making holes through her bottom. 

SCYLLA, a rock in the Strait of Messina, on the 
Italian side between Italy and Sicily, nearly opposite 
Charybdis. Various legends were associated ^vith 
these rocks, which were esteemed highly dangerous 
to navigators. According to Homer ScyUa, daughter 
of Cratseis, lived in a cave in the rock which corre- 
sponds with her name. She was a monster with 
twelve feet and six heads on six long necks, each 
with three rows of sharp teeth. Under a fig-tree 
on the opposite rock dwelt Charybdis, who every day 
swallowed the waters of the sea three times, and as 
often vomited them up again. This legend was after- 
wards embellished. One account represented ScyUa 
as a beautiful maiden who used to play with the 
sea-nymphs, and who was loved by the sea-god 
Glaucus. He applied to Circe to aid him in his suit, 
but she became jealous of the maiden, and threw 
magic herbs into a well in which ScyUa was accus- 
tomed to bathe, by means of which the lower part 
of her body was changed into a fish surrounded with 
dogs, which terrified her with their barldng, so that 
she threw herself into the sea. ScyUa was also a 
daughter of Nisus, long of Megara, who feU in love 
with Minos, and deUvered to him her father’s capitaL 
See Nisus. 

SCYTHIANS. This name was very vaguely used 
by ancient writers. It was sometimes applied to a 
particular people, and at others was extended to aU 
the nomadic tribes wMch wandered over the regions 
to the north of the Black and the Caspian Seas, and 
to the east of the latter. Scythia is used in the same 
indefinite manner, sometimes for the country of the 
Scythians, and sometimes for those now called Mon- 
golia and Tartary. The Scythians may be distin- 
guished into Asiatic and European. Among the 
former the ancients included a gi'eat number of 
northern nations, with whose origin they were un- 
acquainted, and who were probably of different races. 
The Scythians were for some time a ruling people 
in Asia. They are considered as the progenitors of 
the Turks, Tatars, and Manchus; the ancients con- 
sidered the Persians, Parthians, and Bactrians as 
their descendants. The European Scythians, in the 
time of Herodotus, inhabited the country from the 
Ister (Danube) to the sources of the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, in the neighbourhood of the Don, and 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea. Of this 
region that portion extending from the Danube to 
the city of Carcinitis was caUed Old Scythia, and 
the peninsula (Taurida) to the Borysthenes was 
caUed Little Scythia, which name in Strabo’s time 
included the country as far as the Danube, formerly 
occupied by the Thracians, and therefore comprised 
Old Scythia. The Scythians of Herodotus were 
Mongolians. They correspond with the modern Sla- 
vonians. They were anciently a nomad race. They 
were divided into hordes, the chief of which was 
called the Royal Scythians. To this horde all the 
others paid a sort of allegiance. In the time of the 
Roman Empire the name Scythian included the 
whole of the Mongol race, and extended over Northern 
Ajsia from the Volga to the frontiers of India. The 
people of this region, being little kno'WTi, were the 
subject of numerous fables. 

SEA See Oce.vk. 

SEA- ANEMONE {Actinia), a genus of Ccelenter- 
ate animals, found plentifully represented on the 
British coasts, and forming at once the type of the 
class Actinozoa and of the group Actiniaria. The 
Sea-anemones are probably the most famdiar organ- 
isms met with on the sea-beach. The name has been 
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applied to them from a rough resemblance that some 
species may possess to the flower of the same name; 
the term 'sea-flowers’ being also bestowed upon 
them for a similar reason. Southey, amongst other 
poets, has written of the Sea-anemones that — 

*‘Here too were living flowers, 

■Which like a bud compacted 
Their purple cups contracted; 

And noTv in open blossom spread, 

Stretch’d like green anthers many a seeking head.” 

Whilst the presence of the anemones has given rise 
to the same ideas on the part of other poets, who 
have said that — 

*‘Sea8 have — 

As well as earth — vines, rosea, nettles, melons. 
Mushrooms, pinks, gilliflowers, and many millions 
Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these. 

As very fishes, living in the seas.” 

Each Sea-anemone, however varied its coloration 
or form, presents the essential structure and appear- 
ance of a fleshy cylinder, attached by its base to a 
rock or stone, and presenting at its free extremity 
the mouth, surrounded by a circlet of arms or ten- 
tacles, The walls of this cylindrical body consist of 
two layers, seen in all Cmlenterata, and laiown as the 
ectoderm (outer) and endoderm (inner layer); whilst 
the former layer may exhibit a tendency to become 
divided into two distinct sets of fibres, the outer of 
which is known as the eederon and the inner as the 
enderon (see Sclekoderiiic Coral). In addition to 
these two primary layers of tissues seen in the Sea- 
anemones, muscular fibres are also developed; and 
both longitudinal and circular muscular fibres may 
thus be present, by aid of which the characteristic 
contraction of the bodies of these animals is effected. 
The mouth leads into a stomach-sac, which, however, 
is imperfectly specialized, in that it is open interiorly, 
and communicates freely \vith the rest of the body- 
cavity. This stomach-sac is kept in its place and 
connected to the walls of the body by a series of 
vertical lamellije or plates, which run between the 
stomach-sac and body-wall, and which are kno^vn as 
mesentci'ies. In the Sea-anemones these mesenteries, 
together with the tentacles, exist in multiples of five 
or six, and divide the space between the stomach 
and body -walls into a corresponding number of loculi 
or chambers. The reproductive organs are borne 
upon the vertical faces of these mesenteries, in the 
form of reddish band-like masses, representing ovaries 
or female elements, and spermaria or male reproduc- 
tive organs. Most of these forms are dioecious, that 
is, having the sexes situated in different individuals. 

The tentacles of the Sea-anemones are organs of 
simple, tubular, and imbranched structure, which 
communicate internally with the body cavity, and 
are perforated at their tips. They may be very 
numerous, in some cases exceeding 200 in number, 
and are in most cases capable of being retracted 
within the body when the animal is irritated. Tn 
some genera {Anthea^ Cerianthus^ &c.) the tentacles 
are permanently extended, A vacant space, named 
the 'peristomial spacCy exists between the bases of the 
tentacles and the mouth, and around the margins of 
the oral disc certain bodies, containing pigment and 
crystalline lenses, and presumed to have the function 
of eyes, are generally to be seen. No distinct nervous 
system has been demonstrated to exist in any Ac- 
tinia, although some observers have maintained the 
existence of so-called optic nerves, distributed to the 
pigment cells just mentioned. No heart or circula- 
tory apparatus exists, although a circulation of the 
fluids in the interior of the body is carried on through 
the currents created by the cilia which line the endo- 
derm, A generalized idea of the structure of a Sea- 


anemone may, in fact be gained, by supposing that 
the animal in transverse section represents a double 
tube; the outer tube will correspond to the body- 
walls, and the inner tube to the stomach-sac. 

The mesenteries exhibit a division into three groups. 
Those which connect the stomach with the walls of 
the body are named primary mesenteries; and those 
which arise from the body- wall, but do not reach the 
stomach, are termed respectively secondary and ter- 
tiary mesenteries, according as they are longer or 
shorter. At their free or internal edges the mesen- 
teries bear peculiar organs, consisting of convoluted 
cords, known as crcLspcda, and which are abundantly 
furnished with thre^-cells. These latter cells are 
vesicles found in the tissues of all Coelenterates, and 
which form urticating or stingiug organs adapted 
for paralyzing the prey. The craspeda are believed 
to have an offensive function, and to be protruded 
from the body through special apertures existing in 
the body walls, and termed cinclides by Gosse. The 
mesenteries themselves are longer than the stomach- 
sac which they connect with the body- walls; and 
their edges below the stomach are therefore free, 
and curve at first outwardly, and then downwards 
and inwards, and are so attached to the centre of the 
floor or base of the body. 

The Anemones feed upon Grabs and other Crus- 
tacea, Molluscs, such as whelks, &c., and other 
animals which happen to come within reach of their 
outspread tentacles, and which are paralyzed by the 
thread-cells. During the digestion of food -it would 
appear that the inferior aperture of the imperfect 
stomach-sac, by which it opens into the body-cavity 
below, is temporarily closed by the margins of the 
aperture being brought into apposition by muscular 
contraction. When fully expanded the appearance of 
the Anemones in all their varieties of colour is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. But upon the slightest touch the 
tentacles can be quickly retracted within the mouth- 
aperture, the fluids of the body are expelled by the 
mouth, and the animal, from presenting the appear- 
ance of a fuUy expanded flower, becomes a conical 
mass of jelly-like matter, altogether irreconcilable in 
appearance -svith its former state, which, however, it 
will soon assume if left undisturbed. Athough these 
forms are attached to rocks and fixed objects, they 
appear able to detach themselves at will, and when 
kept in aquaria they may be observed to move across 
the glass by contractions of the muscular base or disc 
by which they are attached. Some genera (such as 
Peachia and PdAJuardsia) are not firmly fixed to stones, 
but simply bury their roots or discs in mud and sand. 
In some cases (as in Peachia and Cerianthus) the 
base or disc of attachment may be perforated in its 
centre, although the reason for this perforation is 
imknown. 

The Anemones appear in their embryo-state as 
free swimming ciliated bodies of an oval shape; the 
mouth first being indicated by a depression at the 
broader extremity of the ovate body, and the stomach- 
sac being formed by a fold which grows inwards 
from the oral orifice. The body layers are also dif- 
ferentiated, and the characteristic thread-cells appear 
in the ectoderm or outer layer. The tentacles at first 
exist as a single row five or six in number, but soon 
increase in multiples of these numbers, until the 
numerous tentacula of the adult are developed. The 
young may also frequently be seen to escape from 
the mouth and body-cavity of the parent in a small 
but fully developed state, having undergone develop- 
ment within the parent body. 

The genera, species, and varieties of Sea -ane- 
mones, represented on the British coasts alone, would 
form material for a large treatise — as is evinced by 
the laborious care expended by Mr. G^sse m his 
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Actinologia Britannica — or History of British Sea- 
Anemones, to which work the reader may be re- 
ferred for copious details regarding the different 
members of the Anemone family, as well as for 
abundant and beautiful illustrations. The Actinia 
Meseinbryanthcmum is the common species found on 
the British coasts, and appears generally of a crimson 
hue; whilst of this typical genus, the A. crasnicornisy 
A. (jemmacea, and A. rosea, &c., are other familiar 
species. According to a recent classification the 
group Actiniaria is divided as follows: Section I., 
Hexactinise, comprising the families Corallimor- 
phidte (genera Corallimorplius, Aureliana, &c.), 
Minyadidse (genera Minyas, &c.), Antheomorphidse 
(genus Antheomorphe), Actiniidfe (genera Actinia, 
Bolocera, &c.), Aliciidee (genera Alicia, &c.), Buno- 
didee (genera Bimodcs, Cercactis, &c.), Paractid® 
(genera Pa/ractis, Paractinia, &c.), Amphianthidae 
(genera Amphiantlius, &c.), Sagartidse (genera Sa- 
gartia, Oereus, Actinoloha, Adamsia, Gephyra, &c.), 
Heteractidae (genera Jleteractis, &c.), Sideractidae 
(genus Sideractis), Madoniactidae (genus Madoni- 
actis), Liponemidffi (all deep-sea), Sarcophianthidin 
(genus Sarcopkianthxis), Thalassianthidae (genera 
Thalassianthus, &c.), Ilyanthidae (genera llyanthus, 
&c.), Siphonactinidae {genera Peachia, Siphonactinia, 
&c.), &c.; Section II., Paractinia, comprising the 
families Sicyonidae (genus Sicyon, deep-sea), Polyo- 
pidae (genus PoLyopis, deep-sea); Section III., Pro- 
tactiniae, with the family (ionactinidae (genera 
Oonactinia, Protanthea, &c.); Section IV., Edward- 
siae (genus Edioardsia)] Section V., Zoantheae 
(usually colonial), ^\dth the family Zoanthidae (genera 
Zoanthus, Epizoanthus, &c.) ; Section VI., Ceriantheae, 
with the family Cerianthidae (genera Cerianthus, 
&c.). The species, though all marine, are of different 
habit, and include commensal and deep-sea forms. 
The deep-sea species present several peculiarities, 
and in particular they are almost or quite without 
tentacles, probably because these have fallen away. 
On them see the volumes of B. Hertwig in the 
Challenger reports. 

The coral secretion, seen in near relations of the 
Sea-anemones, is not developed in their own family; 
although in near allies it may be represented by 
spicula or needle-like bodies of calcareous matter. 
The Sea-anemones resemble the Hydrce in their 
marvellous powers of resisting mutilation and in- 
juries which would inevitably prove fatal to most 
other animals. Thus, if a Sea-anemone be divided 
longitudinally, a new animal mil in due time be 
formed out of each half ; and further division may 
only result in their artificial propagation, apparently 
to an indefinite degree. They appear singularly 
insusceptible also to the action of hot or cold water, 
and may be kept in aquaria for lengthened periods 
without any further attention than merely that of 
ensuring the clearness of the water. A well-kno'mi 
instance of longevity on the part of the Sea-anemone 
is that afforded by one named ‘Granny’, which was 
taken by Sir J ohn Daly ell in 1828. This remarkable 
form lived up to the year 1887, when it died, ap- 
parently from some parasitic growth. From the 
time of its adoption by Sir John Dalyell, ‘Granny’ 
must have given birth to many hundreds of young. 
The Sea-anemones are eaten as food in Italy, Greece, 
Provence, and on various other coasts; and Mr. 
Gosse in his Devonshire Coast gives an amusing 
account of his attempts to introduce these forms 
into his domestic biU-of-fare. 

The anemone-tanks in the large aquaria seen in 
Brighton, Sydenham, Manchester, Southport, as well 
as in Berlin, Hamburg, and many Continental towns, 
are objects of great interest to visitors. 

SEA-APE, a name sometimes applied to the Fox- 


shark {Oarcharias or Alopias vulpes) or Thresher. 
See Shark. 

SEA-BATHING has been found very salutary in 
several complaints, as diseases of the glands of all 
kinds, and of the skin in scrofula and a scrofulous 
predisposition, exhausting sweats, and tendency to 
catarrhs, chronic nervous diseases, particularly hys- 
teric attacks, epilep.sy, St. Vitus’s dance; also some- 
times in chronic rheumatism. But it must not be 
used in the case of plethora, inclination to conges- 
tions and discharges of blood, diseases of the heart, 
tendency to pulmonary consumption, obstruction and 
induration of internal organs. The great proportion 
of salt and other ingredients in the sea-v/ater, the 
constant motion and swell of the waves, the sea-air, 
and the very sight of the sea, together with the 
excitement caused, at least in the case of timid 
persons, from overcoming a degree of fear, contribute 
to the effect of sea-bathing. Machines are .some- 
times used for conveying patients into the v/ater. 
In these, being protected from observation, the- 
bather can enjoy the sea perfectly undressed, v/hich 
is much preferable to going into the water v/ith a 
dress on. See B.ath. 

SEA-BEAB. See Seal. 

SEA-CAT, a name given to the CldmcEra man- 
strosa or King of the Herrings, an Elasmobranchiate 
fish (a near ally of which is figured at Ichthyology, 
Plate I., fig. 8). See Kixg of the Herrings. 

SEA-COW. (See Man.atee.) A specimen of this 
animal lived in the Zoological Gardens, London, for 
a few weeks in 1875. Later, one lived sixteen months- 
in the Brighton aquarium. 

SEA-CUCUMBEB. See Holothuria. 

SEA-DEVIL. See Angler. 

SEA-DBAGON {Pegasus draco), aTeleostean fish 
included among the Lophobranchii (vrhich see). The 
breast is very wide, and the large size of the pectoral 
fins, which form wing-like structures, together •^vith 
its general appearance, have procured for this fish 
its popular name. The mouth (as in the Sturgeons) 
opens on the inferior surface of the snout. The 
tail-fin possesses ten strong rays. An allied species 
{P. nature) has smaller pectoral fins and a larger 
body than P, draco. The snout is also thinner than 
in the latter, and its colour is yellovnsh - brown. 
The Sea-dragon occurs in Javanese waters. The 
Dragonets {Callionymus), fishes of the Goby familr 
[GohiidcB], are also known as Sea-dragons. 

SEA-EAGLE. This name is applied to one or 
two members of the Eagle family; but probably with 
most distinctive value to the Cinereous or White- 
tailed Eagle or Erne {HaliaefMs alhicilla), figured 
at Ornithology, PL III., found very generalir 
throughout Europe, This bird is generally found 
inhabiting the sea-coasts, and although living upon 
fishes, yet makes inland journeys in search of food, 
and seizes lambs, hares, and other animals. The 
head is covered T\ith long drooping fea.thers of ashy- 
brown colour, whilst the body is of a dark-brown hue. 
streaked in some places with lighter tints, and having 
the primary feathers of the wing mostly black. The 
tail is rounded, and is of white colour in the ad-alt- 
but brown in the young bird. The beak, cere. legs, 
and toes are yellow; and the talons of a black 
colour. The bird breeds in Shetland and in the 
Hebrides. Its average size appears to be abouv 
3 feet in length, and from 6 to 7 feet in expanse cf 
wings. The nest is built of loose sticks. These 
birds are frequently captured in Norway by being' 
attracted by a bait to the hole left in the roof of a 
specially-constructed conical hut. When the bird 
alights it is jerked througli the opening into rhe hur. 
and being unable to use its ^Hngs it is readilT 
seized. The American Baldheaded Eagle {Raliaeins 
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leucocephalus) inhabits North America, and from its 
frequenting the sea coasts has been occasionally 
named the Sea Eagle. This bird — the emblem of 
the United States — possesses a white head and neck, 
the body being coloured of a deep chocolate browm, 
the tail and tail-coverts being also white. The white 
tints do not appear until the bird has attained the 
age of four years. This bird frequently chases the 
Osprey (which see) or Eish Hawk, and compels the 
latter to disgorge its prey of fishes. The Bald Eagle 
breeds in trees and lays two eggs. 

SEA-ELEPHANT. See Seal. 

SEA-POX. See Sh.vbk. 

SEA-G-BASS. See G-rass-wrack. 

SEAHAM HARBOUB, a seaport in England, 
in the county of Durham, 6 miles s.s.e. of Sunder- 
land. It has a handsome church, several dissenting 
chapels, an infirmary, large bottle-works, an iron- 
foundry, and an excellent harbour, provided wdth 
spacious quays and with jetties for the shipping of 
coal, and communicating by railway with extensive 
collieries. The docks are being reconstructed. Pop. 
in 1891, 8856; in 1901, 10,163. 

SEA-HABES {Aplysia; see illustration at Mol- 
lusoa), the name of a genus of Gasteropodous Mol- 
lusca, which form the typical examples of the family 
Aplysiadffl, included in that section (Opisthobran- 
chiata) of Gasteropods in which the gills are placed 
towards the rear of the body. The shell is either 
absent or is of very mdimentary character, and is 
concealed by the mantle. These animals are slug- 
Uke in appearance, and derive their popular name 
from the prominent character of the front pair of 
tentacles which somewhat resemble the ears of a 
hare. The side lobes or epipodia of the mantle are 
used as fins, and are reflected over the sides and 
back of the Sea-hares, these portions of the mantle 
thus concealing the shell. This latter structure, 
when developed, is of oblong, flexible, and transpa- 
rent character. The gills are placed in the centre, 
and at the posterior portion of the dorsal surface or 
back; and four tentacles exist. Eyes are present, 
and are situated at the base of the hinder tentacles. 

The Sea-hares are widely distributed throughout 
most seas, and generally inhabit muddy or sandy 
tracts. The eggs are deposited in long strings. The 
food consists chiefly of sea-weeds, but they also de- 
vour small crustaceans, molluscs, and annelids. The 
mouth possesses thick muscular lips, and the stomach 
is of compound nature, consisting of a crop, mus- 
cular gizzard and accessory cavities. The Sea-hares 
acquired an unenviable notoriety among the ancients 
for their supposed venomous properties, and these 
molluscs formed ingredients in the poisonous com- 
pounds used of old to destroy enemies. Locusta 
is thus said to have used potions containing these 
Molluscs against the enemies of Nero; and they 
also formed ingredients in the draught prepared for 
the tyrant himself. Domitian was similarly sus- 
pected of administering the poisonous Aplysiadse to 
his brother Titus. And when Apuleius was accused 
of practising magic a chief proof against him was 
held to be the fact that he had employed fishermen 
to obtain Sea-hares for him. These animals, how- 
ever harmless they may be so far as poisonous pro- 
perties are concerned, exhibit the peculiar property 
of emitting a fluid of a rich purple hue, which, like 
the ink of the Cuttle-fishes, has the property of dif- 
fusing itself quickly throughout the surrounding 
water. Mr. Gosse mentions that a West Indian 
species of Aplysia, on being put into a basin of 
clear sea-water, emitted suflicient of this purple secre- 
tion to tinge deeply the whole of the water within 
a few minutes. And the common species found on 
the British coasts (Aplysia hyhi'ida) exhibits a simi- 


lar phenomenon. Goodsir believed that the fluid 
was given out from the edge a,nd internal surface of 
the mantle. These Molluscs are also known to dis- 
charge from an orifice behind the oviduct an acrid 
fluid of milky appearance, and which, when brought 
in contact with the human sldn, is proved to be of 
iiTitaut nature. Darwin mentions a species from 
St. lago, the secretion of which caused a sharp 
stinging sensation on being touched. The Lemosa 
(Aplysia leporina) of the Bay of Naples has an evil 
reputation among fishermen for causing pain and 
sickness when touched. Probably the Sea-hares of 
the warmer seas possess irritant properties, which 
are certainly absent in their intensity in British 
species. Other species are the A. inca and A. cfe- 
pilans. The common British species (A. hyhHda) 
attains an average length of about 3 inches. It is 
coloured of a dai^ green or olive hue, and is fre- 
quently marked with dark rings having white cen- 
tres. The mantle also occasionally exhibits tints of 
purple or blue. 

SEA-HOG. See Porpoise. 

SEA-HOBSE. See HiPPOCAsn^DS and Lopho- 
branchii. 

SEA-EIALE. See Orambe. 

SEAL is used both for an engraved stamp bearing 
a device or inscription pertaining to the owner and 
for the impression of such a stamp on a plastic sub- 
stance as wax. Seals are used for the purpose of 
identification, thus a seal upon a document was origin- 
ally a substitute for a signature. A seal upon a 
place of deposit answered the purpose of security in 
a diflferent manner from a lock. It did not actually 
prevent violence, but it conveyed an intimation of 
property, and contained a warning of detection and 
punishment to any one who should fail to respect it. 
The use of seals is of the highest antiquity, and their 
most common use has always been to give authority 
to documents by pledging the owner of the seal to 
the contents of the documents. Thus seals have been 
used from the earliest time by persons in authority 
to vouch their commands to their inferiors, and have 
also been delegated by such persons to others on whom 
they wished to confer special powers. One of the 
earliest and commonest forms of seal is the signet- 
ring. In the article Bing we have given a sketch of 
the use of signets from the earliest times which will 
apply to the present subject. In Egypt impressions 
of seals were made in fine clay, and attached to docu- 
ments by slips of papyri. At a later period colom’ed 
wax or lead was employed. The seals wei-e engraved 
with images of deities, names, emblems, and mottoes. 
Seals with the names of various Egyptian monarchs 
exist in the British IMuseum. Seals were also applied 
by the Egyptians to tornbs, and sacrifices were distin- 
guished by them. The Bomans sealed bags of money, 
granaries, doors of female apartments. Under the 
empire the seals of seven witnesses were attached to 
a will, and by a law of Nero the will was pierced at 
a corner by a cord which was passed three times 
round it, and the seal was then applied. The Bomans 
used clay, bees’ -wax, and in the time of the empire 
lead for talcing impressions. In the time of Constan- 
tine flat metal seals called hullce were used. The 
metals used were gold, sUver, and lead, and the 
built© were attached to docximents by silk or woollen 
bands. The leaden seal was adopted by the popes, 
at first inscribed only with their monogram, but 
from the twelfth century •with a more elaborate 
device, the size of the seal being at the same time 
enlarged. Prom this time they bore the name of 
the pope in fuH, with the heads of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and the cross in the centre. At a later period 
the seal bore the arms of the pope. (See Bull and 
Pisheralan’s Bing.) The western monarchs gener- 
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ally used bullae up till the sixteenth century. From 
the tenth century they were often made of gold until 
wax gradually superseded other materials. Philip 
II. of France introduced the use of a small counter- 
seal on the reverse, and the French monarchs con- 
tinued to use a small one for the reverse side, while 
the great seals in Germany and England were made 
of the same size on both sides. The earliest mode of 
attaching seals appears to have been fixing them on 
the document. The practice of appending them to it 
began about the twelfth century. When a document 
received numerous signatures they were hung all round 
it. The earliest Anglo-Saxon seals were leaden bullae 
fixed on the document. The use of bees’ -wax was 
introduced by the Normans. In the Norman period 
also the use of seals became common in legal formali- 
ties. White or coloured wax was generally used, and 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century the wax 
was generally covered with white paper before receiv- 
ing the impression. Sealing-wax was invented in the 
seventeenth century. Documents in England are still 
sealed in compliance with legal formality, but the 
true .voucher to which alone any real importance 
attaches is the signature. There are three seals 
officially used in England by or in name of the sover- 
eign — the great seal, the privy seal, and the signet. 
There is a similar set of seals for Scotland, which 
are only used for private rights and grants connected 
with that part of the kingdom. 

SEAL {see the illustrations on the plate at Car- 
nivora), the name applied collectively to certain 
genera of Mammals belonging to the order Carnivora, 
and to the section Pinnipedia or Pinnigrada (see Car- 
nivora) of that order, in which section the feet exist 
in the form of swimming-paddles. Two distinct groups 
of seals are defined by zoologists. These are the 
OtarkUe or Eared Seals, and the Phocidce or Common 
Seals. The former are so named from the possession 
of a pinna or external ear, which, however, is of 
small and rudimentary nature; the ordinary seals 
being destitute of the slightest rudiment of an ex- 
ternal ear. The Otaridie are further remarkable for 
their length of neck, and they are able to walk or 
stand upon all four limbs, the hind-limbs being cap- 
able of supporting the body alone. These seals 
appear to be closely related to the Bears, a relation 
especially seen in the form of 'the skull, and in the 
large processes of the cranium — such as the supra- 
orbital processes, and the crest developed on the 
internal surface of the parietal bones, this last being 
a special character of the Bears. These seals ai’e 
almost exclusively found in the seas of the western 
hemisphere. The two best laiown forms included 
in the genus Otaria or Eared Seals are the Sea-lion 
{Otana juhata) and the Sea-bear (0. ursina). The 
former extends as far north as Kamtchatka and the 
Kurile Isles. It attains an average length of about 
15 feet and a weight of about 1500 or 1600 lbs. Its 
colour is a reddish-brown in the male, which, with 
advancing age, becomes of paler hue. The neck and 
shoulders possess a ‘mane’ of stiff crisp hairs, the 
presence of which has gained for this form its popu- 
lar name of ‘Sea-lion.’ The females are destitute 
of this mane, and ' the fur of the latter may be of a 
light bro^vn or chestnut hue. In midsummer these 
seals may be found on the North American coasts, 
and in autumn they assemble on the shores of Beh- 
ring’s Island in large numbers, for the purpose of 
attending to their young, which are born there. One 
male is always associated with three or four females, 
these forms being thus polygamous. The food con- 
sists chiefly of fishes, but the smaller species of seals 
are said also to form part of the dietary. The mo- 
lars have sharp cutting edges; and the incisor teeth 
may be long and canme-Hke. Their cry is noisy. 


These seals are hunted by the natives by means of 
arrows and harpoons, and they do not appear to be 
at all ferocious in disposition. 

The Sea-bear or Fur Seal is found in the same 
regions as the fonner species, and was once very 
abundant at the Falldand Islands and other islands 
of the southern ocean; but the energy with which 
it is pursued for its valuable fur has caused its 
extermination in many of the localities in which 
it was in former years plentifully found. The ave- 
rage length of the Sea-bear is about 8 feet. The 
limbs are well developed. The outer and longer 
hairs of its fur are of a grayish-brown colour, the 
thicker under fur being darker or reddish-brown ; and 
it is this fine under fur, which, wffien stripped of the 
coarse outer hairs and dressed by the furrier, affords 
one of the most beautiful and valued of the ‘ seal- 
skins’ of commerce. A ‘mane’ is present on the 
neck and shoulders; the hairs of which it is com- 
posed being of stiff character, and coloured ' black 
wth white tips. These animals are also polygamous 
in habits, and the males are very fierce and jealous 
in guarding the domains of their respective families. 
One male is said to mate with from thirty to fiftj 
females, but many of the animals existing at one 
time in a herd may be young females and males, 
which latter are soon driven off, and seek or take 
females to form herds of their own. The fur-seal fish- 
ery is now chiefly carried on in Behring’s Sea and near 
several islands there, but from the reckless w'ay these 
animals are killed they threaten to become extinct. 
The rights of seal-fishing here have formed matter 
for arbitration between Britain and the United States. 

The Phocidse, or ordinary Seals, possess no outer 
ear, and the hind limbs are pennanently sti’etched 
out behind the body and parallel with the tail, a 
conformation obviously inappropriate and unsuited 
for supporting the body for locomoiion on land, but 
admiralDly adapted for swimming, as by means of a 
tail-fin. The supra-orbital processes, so weU deve- 
loped in the Eared Seals, are wanting in the Phocidse, 
and the space between the orbits or 03^6- cavities is 
very narrow. Five toes exist in each foot, and the 
middle digits of the hinder feet are much shorter 
than the outer ones. Incisor teeth exist in both 
jaws, and the canines are not of large relative size 
to the incisors, as seen in the w^alrus (which see). 
The body in the Seals is fish-like in its general con- 
tour. The fur generally consists of a dense thick 
under-fur and 01 an outer coat of longer and coarser 
hairs. The entire fur is kept lubricated by the skin 
secretions, and is thus protected from the action of 
wet. The toes of both fore and hind feet are 
united by a web of skin, and so form effective 
swimming paddles. The fore limb is connected by 
skin and muscle beyond the elbow to the bod}’^; but 
through the flexible wrist the weight of the body 
comes to be supported on the palmar surface of the 
hand. The toes are provided with claw-like nails. 
Although outer ears are wanting, the oilfices of the 
ears, and those of the nostrils also, can be closed by 
muscular action when the animals are under water. 
The bones are of light spongy texture, and beneath 
the skin a thick layer of blubber or fat exists, which 
serves at once to lighten the body in sw^imming, and 
to preserve an equable temperature, as in the Whales. 
The tongue is rough, and, as in the Common Seal, 
is bifid or cleft at its tip. The gullet is wide and 
extensile, and the intestine is very long for carni- 
vorous animals. The dental formula of the Common 
Seal exhibits six incisor teeth in the upper and four 
in the lower jaw, two canines in each jaw, molars 
and praemolaxs together to the number of ten in 
each jaw — making a total of thirty-four teeth. The 
milk or front set of teeth are shed before birth. 
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The neck in the Phocidin is much shorter in com- 
parison with what obtains in the Eared Seals. The 
eyes are large and intelligent, and the sense of smell 
is also well developed. The sense of touch appears 
to reside chiefly in the ‘whiskers’ of the face. The 
brain of the Seals is of large size in proportion to the 
body, and these animals when domesticated exhibit 
a very high degree of intelligence, their docility and 
attachment to their masters being well known, and 
‘performing’ seals being often exhibited. These 
animals are polygamous, and seldom produce more 
than two young at a birth, one being the common 
number, and the mother-seals are known to be re- 
markably attached to their offspring. As regards 
their distribution, the Phocidie occur in almost all 
seas except those of tropical regions. In the northern 
regions they are more especially plentiful. The 
Arctic species are all generically distinct from those 
of south polar seas. They are largely hunted for 
their fur and blubber, a valuable oil being obtained 
from the latter ; and to the Greenlanders the Seals 
afford many structures and tissues used in domestic 
life. The flesh is eaten as food, the skin is used 
for clothing and for covering their canoes and huts, 
the tendons are split up into threads for sewing, and 
even the intestines are used to make a transparent 
medium serving in place of glass. 

The common seal {Phoca vitulina^ illustrated at 
fig. 17 of the plate) is found widely throughout the 
northern regions, and also around the more northern 
coasts of Britain. It forms the only species common 
on British shores. Its average length is from 5 to 6 
feet, its colour being a grayish brown or yellow, 
mottled with brownish black. The under parts are 
of lighter hue than the upper. These creatures are 
very destructive to most of the food fishes. They 
are caught chiefly by shooting them, or by taking 
them whilst they are basking on the land. When 
taken young this species is readily domesticated, 
and may evince as much intelligence as an ordinary 
dog. The Harp Seal, Greenland Seal, Saddleback, 
or Atak (Phoca or CaUocephalus Groenlandicus)^ 
inhabits almost all parts of the Arctic Ocean, and 
straggling members of this species occasionally find 
their way into British waters. The males average 
5 feet in length, and are coloured of a tawny gray, 
with the distinctive dark marking or band, some- 
w^hat of a saddle shape, which commences at the 
root of the neck, and curves downwards and back- 
wards on each side, extending to the hinder feet. 
The rough resemblance of this mark to the outline 
of a harp has procured for it the name of Harp Seal. 
The female Harp Seal is said to measure less than 
the male, and her colour is said to be a dullish yellow 
or tawny white. This seal is of great importance to 
the Greenlanders, the average weight of a full-grown 
specimen averaging 230 lbs., of which 100 lbs. are 
edible matter. This species is the one chiefly caught 
by those engaged in the sealing trade. The Great 
Seal (Phoca harhata) may measure 8 or 10 feet in 
length, and attains a size which in this respect places 
it next the walrus among the Carnivora of the Nor- 
thern Seas. It occurs in Southern Greenland, at 
the head of Baffin’s Bay, and in Lancaster and 
Eclipse Sounds. From 400 to 600 of this species are 
caught annually. The Ringed Seal (P, hispida) of 
the far north, the Siberian Seal (P. sihcrica) of the 
Baikal Sea, and the Caspian Seal (P. caspica) are 
other species of the same genus. The Gray Seal 
(Ilalichcerus gryphus or griscus) attains a length of 
from 8 to 9 feet, and frequents more southern regions 
than the preceding species. It is found on the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic coasts, and is' said to 
breed on the Swedish coasts in February, and to 
produce one young at a birth. It has bee^i seen on 


: the coasts of the Shetland Islands. The general 
colour is a dark-gray, without distinctive markings. 

The members of the genus Monachus, represented 
by the Monk Seal (M. albivmtcr) of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by other species of the Southern Seas, 
are distinguished by the notched crowns of the- 
molar teeth, which are usually provided with double 
roots. The Monk Seal attains a length of from 10' 
to 12 feet, and is one of the most easily tamed species. 
The genus Cystophora, including the large Bladder- 
nose, Hooded, or Crested Seal (O. cristata, fig. 20 of 
the plate) of the Greenland seas, is distinguished by 
the nose of the males being provided with a curioua 
bladder-like appendage, capable of being inflated at 
will from the nostrils of the animal. The body is- 
coloured dark-chestnut or black on its upper parts, 
marked with round or oval patches of a darker hue 
than the body colour. The under-fur is of a red or 
coppery colour. This seal is of a ferocious disposition, 
and attains an average length of from 10 to 12 feet. 
In Danish Greenland from 2000 to 3000 of these 
seals are annually captured. The large Sea-Ele- 
phant, Elephant-Seal, or Bottle-nosed Seal (Macro- 
rhinus leoninus) of the Antarctic Seas, is also in- 
cluded by some authorities in the genus Cystophora^ 
although its separation to form a distinct genus is- 
more in accordance "with its true relationship and 
affinities to other forms. This seal attains a length 
of about 20 feet, the body being stout in proportion. 
The colour of the male is a slaty-gray, deepening^ 
\vith age into a dark-brown ; the females being of 
darker colour, and variegated with lighter markings. 
The females are also much smaller than the males. 
The males alone possess the proboscis - like nose, 
which is capable of great distention, and which is. 
not fully developed until the third year of life. 
During the breeding season the males engage in 
desperate combats, and these animals are said to 
migrate northwards in winter. The young are born 
in June. The Elephant - seals also occur on the 
Patagonian coasts, and it is related that about 
40,000 of these animals were killed on the South 
American coasts in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, this wholesale slaughter soon reducing their 
numbers and rendering them scarce as at the pre- 
sent day. The blubber furnishes an excellent oil. 

Many other species of seals, less widely known, 
have been described; amongst these latter are the 
rare Sea-leopards or Leopard-seals (Ogmorhinus Itp- 
tonyx)^ so named from their spotted colour of gray, 
relieved with lighter spots on the upper parts. These 
seals occur off the South Orkney Islands and the 
East Polynesian coast. We may further enumerate 
the Crab - eating Seal. (Lohodon carcinophaga)^ 
Weddell’s Seal (Leptonychotes Weddellii\ Ross’s Seal 
(Ommatophoca Rossii)^ all Antarctic species. The 
Seals are first represented as fossils in the Miocene 
and Pliocene deposits of the Tertiary epoch, whilst 
they are more plentifully found in Post-tertiary 
formations. 

The seal-fisheries are prosecuted chiefly by British, 
Danish, and American ships. The British vessels 
meet at the end of February in Bressay Sound, off 
Lerwick, and in the beginning of March sail for 
the north. The seals are usually found about the 
first week in April. The great bulk of the seals 
killed consist of young Harp Seals. The blubber of 
about 100 seals yields a tun of oil, and good oil sells 
for about £30 a tun. The skins sell at about 5s. each. 
The chief seats of the hair-seal fishery are New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Labrador, and Jan Mayen, 
and fur seals are obtained on the Pribilof Islands, 
belonging to Alaska. The capture of seals on these 
islands is strictly regulated by an agreement be- 
tween the United States government and a com- 
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mercial company which has the sole right of 
capture. Immense numbers of fur seals have 
been slaughtered in recent years by American and 
Canadian fishermen in the Behring Sea. This 
latter fishery led to an international dispute be- 
tween the United States and Britain, which was 
decided against the former by a court of arbitration 
in 1893. The court found that the Behring Sea 
was an open and not a closed sea, and that the 
United States could not claim property in the seals. 

SEAL, Great. See Chancellor. 

SEA* LEMON (Doris), a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, belonging to the section Nudibranchiata 
(‘ naked- gilled’) of that class, and to the family 
Doridse. In this section the animals are destitute 
of a shell, and the gills are external, and placed on 
the back or sides of the body. In Doris the body 
is of oblong shape, and the gills exist in the form of 
a circle of plumes in the middle of the back, at the 
posterior extremity of the body. The beautiful 
plume-like gills can be retracted at will within the 
body. Two retractile tentacles exist, and spicules 
exist on the skin. Like all Gasteropoda, the Doris 
moves by means of its broad ventral foot. The name 
Sea-lemon has been applied to these Molluscs from 
their usually yellow colour and somewhat lemon-like 
shape. Tiie Doridae are carnivorous in habits, feed- 
ing on zoophytes, Crustacea, &c. The anal orifice is 
placed posteriorly in the median line of the back. 
The eggs are emitted embedded in broad gelatinous 
ribbon-like masses, which may be found attached to 
the fronds of tangle. These ‘spawn-coils,’ as they 
are named, contain immense numbers of eggs; and 
Mr. Darwin, in a ribbon-coil found at the Ealkland j 
Isles, estimated that upwards of 600,000 ova were ^ 
contained. The Doridas may be found at low-water 
mark under stones and in similar situations. Doyns 
tuherculata, or the ‘Sea -lemon’ par excellence, is 
about 3 inches in length, of a yellow colour, and 
having the mantle warty. Doi'is JoKnstoni and 
D. Mlamellata are also well-known species. 

SEA-LION. See Seal. 

. SEAL ISLANDS. See Lobos. 

SEALKOTE, or Sialkot, a town of the Pan jab, 
in the province and 68 miles north by east of Lahore. 
It was a place of note in the sixteenth century. 
Paper and cotton are extensively manufactured. It 
is the scene of a famous annual fair, and a local trade 
cerrtre of rising importance. Pop. (1901), 57,956. • 

SEA-MAT, or Hornwrack (Flustra), a genus of 
MoUuscoida (see Mollusca) belonging to the class 
Polyzoa (which see). The Sea-mats are frequently 
cast up on our shores, and present the appearance 
of pieces of pale brown sea-weed. When, however, 
this plant-like form is examined microscopically, 
the mass is seen to be made up of a large number 
of minute and separate cells, in each of which a 
little zooid or polypide was contained. The Sea-mat, 
in short, is a compound organism, produced by a 
process of continuous gemmation or budding from a 
single primitive polypide, which latter was in turn 
developed from a true egg. Each little zooid of the 
Sea-mat possesses a mouth surrounded by a crown 
or circle of retractile, ciliated tentacles, a stomach, 
and intestine. The circulation of fluids within the 
cell is carried on by the ciliated endocyst, or inner 
delicate cell-wall. The outer cell-wall or ectocyst 
is generally of chitinous or horny consistence. A 
single nervous ganglion situated in each cell forms 
the nervous system in these forms. Flustra foliacea, 
or the Broad Hornwraclc, as it is also termed, is a 
familiar species, as also are F. truncata, F. denticur 
lata, (fee. 

SEAMEN. The laws of . Great Britain relating 
to seamen are consolidated in the Merchant Shippingf 
VoL. XIL 


Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Viet. cap. lx.), amended by 
subsequent acts. The local marine boards (which 
see) by establishing shipping offices afford facilities 
for engaging seamen by keeping registers of their 
names and characters, superintend engagements and 
discharges, and facilitate the making of apprentice- 
ships. Seamen are liable to impressment. (See Im- 
pressment.) Masters and mates of merchant vessels 
require certificates. (See Master and Mate.) 

Apprenticeships . — The indentures of apprentices 
are to be signed in presence of and attested by two 
justices, who are to ascertain that the boy is twelve 
years of age, willing to serve, and of sufficient health 
and strength. Indentures must be recorded, and are 
free of stamp duty. Apprentices and their inden- 
tures must be brought before a shipping master 
before each voyage of a foreign-going vessel. 

Engagements . — The board of trade is to license 
persons to procure seamen. Penalties are inflicted 
for acting without license, for employing unlicensed 
persons, or for receiving remuneration from seamen 
for shipping them. Agreements for foreign-going 
ships are to be made before and attested by a shipping 
master. Punning agreements are allowed in foreign- 
going ships with short voyages. Agreements for 
home ' shipping must be made before a shipping 
master or a witness. Penalties are - incurred by 
shipping seamen without a duly executed agreement 
Changes in crew of foreign-going ships must be 
reported before leaving to the shipping master. 
Seamen engaged in foreign ports are to be shipped 
in presence and with sanction of the consul. A copy 
of agreement without signatures is to be posted up in 
an accessible part of the ship. Alterations in agree- 
ment must be duly attested. Seamen discharged 
before commencement of voyage are to have one 
month’s wages as compensation. Allotment-notes for 
wages must be in form sanctioned by the board of 
trade. An account of wages must be given twenty- 
four hours before discharge. The shipping master 
may act as referee in cases of dispute submitted to 
him. Ship’s papers must be produced by master in any 
question relating to wages. The master must sign 
a certificate of conduct, character, and qualifications 
in form sanctioned by board of trade on discharging 
I a seaman. Falsification of certificate is punishable 
as a misdemeanour. 

! Wages . — A seaman cannot by agreement deprive 

I himself of his legal right to sue for wages or salvage. 
He may forfeit his claim by want of due exertion in 
case of wreck. Wreck of vessel or being put on 
certificate of incompetency bars subsequent claim 
for wages. Kefusal to work or imprisonment for 
offence are valid grounds for stoppage of wages. 
Wages are to be paid on discharge, or within two 
days after termination of agreement on a home* 
voyage, or within three days of delivery of cargo or 
five days of termination of agreement, whichever 
shall happen first, on a foreign voyage. This rule 
does not apply in whaling voyages or other cases 
where the seaman is paid by a share of the profits. 
Seamen may sue for wages up to £50 before two 
justices or a sheriff, whose decision is final Wages 
under £50 may he sued for in the supreme court in 
cases of bankruptcy, arrest of ship, and some others. 
Wages are not to be sued for abroad except in case of 
discharge or danger to life. A proportion of seamen’s 
wages is liable for relief given to their families from 
poor-rates. Masters must take charge of or sell by 
auction effects of deceased seamen; must enter same 
with wages in official log, and pay to consul or 
shipping master with full accounts. Officers of cus- 
toms and consuls abroad take charge of the effects 
and wages of deceased seamen and remit to board of 
trade. Effects and wages of seamen dying in the 
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United Kingdom are to be handed to shipping master 
at the port of discharge or to the board of trade. The 
board of trade adjudicates on the wills of seamen and 
claims of creditors under regulations laid down in the 
statute. 

Leaving seamen abroad without certificate of consul, 
shipping master, or two respectable British merchants 
is a misdemeanour. When seamen are discharged 
abroad in consequence of sale or disposal of ship 
certificate of discharge is to be given and the seamen 
sent home at expense of the owner. Distressed sea- 
men abroad may be sent home at public expense, and 
British ships are bound to take one for every 50 tons’ 
burden and provide them with proper sleeping berths. 
On complaint of three or more of the crew a survey 
of the water or provisions of a merchant ship may 
be made by the commander of a queen’s ship, consul, 
custom-house officer, or shipping master. Seamen 
may forfeit a weeks’ wages for frivolous complaint. 
Seamen are to be allowed to go on shore to make 
complaint to a justice. Seamen’s wages are not 
liable to arrest or assignment, and various regulations 
are made to save them from imposition. Seamen 
may be summarily punished by imprisonment and 
forfeiture of wages for desertion, refusal to join ship, 
absence without leave, disobedience, and other offences. 
Offences are to be entered in official log with reply of 
offender. Deserters may be apprehended without 
warrant. Penalties are incurred for giving false 
name of self or ship (£5), enticing to desert (£10), 
secreting one’s self and going to sea without consent 
of owner or master (£20). Naval courts may be 
summoned by consuls or commanders of queen’s 
ships in cases demanding inquiry. (See Naval 
Courts.) Offences committed by seamen at foreign 
ports are within the jurisdiction of the admiralty. 
The shipping master at port where crew is discharged 
is to inquire into deaths occurring on board foreign- 
going ships. A general register and record for sea- 
men is established in London. Particulars of 
voyages, crews, effects, births, deaths, and marriages 
are to be furnished by masters of foreign ships on 
arrival at destination, by masters of home-trade ships 
half-yearly. Shipping masters and officers of customs 
are to make necessary returns to registrar. By 30 and 
31 Yict. cap. cxxiv. 72 cubic feet of space, properly 
lighted and ventilated, are to be set apart for each 
seaman. When a seaman deserts or refuses to join 
ship, if it is alleged by five of the crew, or by one- 
fourth if their number do not exceed twenty, that 
the ship is not in fit condition to proceed to sea, or 
has not sufificient . accommodation, this shall be 
investigated by the court, which may order a survey 
of the ship. If the complaint is disproved the 
survey shaU be at the expense of the complainants, 
if proved of the owners. 

The law of the United States relating to the 
engagement, pa 3 rment, discharge, treatment, pun- 
ishment, &c., of seamen is essentially the same as 
that of Great Britain, and for ports of entry and of 
ocean navigation shipping commissioners are ap- 
pointed to facilitate and superintend the engagement 
and discharge of seamen, and to arbitrate in questions 
arising between the master or owner of a vessel. 

SEA-MOUSE {A'phrodite), a genus of Annelides 
or Worms belonging to the order Errantia and family 
Aphroditidas. The body is oval, and less worm-like 
in shape than in other Errantia, TLe head, which 
is indistmctly marked, is provided with tentacles 
and two eyes. The back is covered with scales or 
elytra^ which, by their expansion and contraction, 
provide for the = admission and expulsion of water 
from the gills or branchiae, situated beneath the 
scales. The most notable feature, however, in con- 
nection with these animals consists in the beautiful 


iridescent hues exhibited by the hairs, setcB, or 
bristles, which, as in other Errantia, fringe the sides 
of the body. The setae of the Aphrodite, even 
preserved in spirits of wine, stiU give out these 
brilliant hues. The barbed spines, which in some 
species fringe the edges of the body, are provided 
with homy sheaths, for the purpose of being with- 
drawn when not required for use. The mouth in the 
Sea-mice is provided with a proboscis. These ani- 
mals inhabit deep water, and may be obtained by 
dredging, although they are frequently cast up on 
shores after storms. Yarious species are known. 
SEA-OTTEE. See Ootee. 

SEA-PEN. See Pennatula. 

SEA-PIKE (see Ichthyology, PI. U.), a name 
applied to the Glar-fish (which see). This fish is also 
known by the name of ‘sea-needle’, from its attenu- 
ated shape; and as the ‘mackerel guide’, from its 
generally appearing before the shoals of mackerel 
arrive to spawn. 

SEAECH OE INCUMBEANCES is the name 
technically given in Scotch law to the investigation 
made by an intending mortgagee or purchaser of 
heritable property to ascertain the existence of any 
burdens that may affect the property. '•The Scotch 
S 3 'stem of records affords facilities for thi4 investiga- 
tion which do not exist in England, and. the search 
of the records is usually made for a period of forty 
years. This, however, is far from affording a com- 
plete security. The defects in the records are of too 
complicated a nature to admit of popular definition, 
one of the principal of them depends on what is 
called in Scotch laws litigiosity. This particulai 
defect has, however, been remedied lay the Titles tc 
Land ConaoKdation (Scotland) Act of 1868, and the 
records now disclose whether there is litigiosity oi 
not. 

SEAECH WAEEANT, an authority issued to a ^ 
legal officer to search a house or other place foi 
property alleged to have been stolen and suspected 
to be secreted in the place specified in the w'arrant. 
SEA-SCOEPION. See Scorpion-fish. 

SEA-SEEPENT, Sea-snakes. 'The disputed 
question as to the existence of a rnarine serpentine 
form of large size, inhabiting the seas, has already 
been referred to in the article Kraiosn. Amongst 
other considerations which may briefly be referred 
to in connection with this now notorious subject, we 
may particularize the fact that, from the numerous 
substantiated accounts of animals of one kind oi 
another, but differing from all described and known 
forms, having been seen, often close at hand, by the 
crews and passengers of ships, and by respectable 
observers on land, we are shut up to the choice either 
of believing that in every case the senses of the ob- 
servers must have been mistaken — a most unlikely 
result ; or that, on the other hand, some living form 
must have been seen in the majority of cases. On 
a priori and zoological grounds the existence of a 
largely developed marine snake is highly probable. 
Naturalists know of nothing contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the belief that large marine snakes may 
occasionally be developed, simply as abnormal mem- 
bers of theii’ respective groups, an occurrence well ex- 
emplified in the case of the now verified existence of 
gigantic cuttle-fishes. And hence, although the sub- 
ject of the existence of sea-serpente of large size may 
be deemed almost beneath the serious notice of 
mvanU, it is nevertheless a topic which the naturalist 
cannot afford to pass over in silence. Careful re- 
search, and the weighing of the evidence presented 
in the accounts of ‘sea-serpent’ phenomena, show 
that the subject demands, at least, investigation, 
instead of being relegated, as it too frequently is, to 
the domain of superstition and credulity 
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Sea-snakes, that is, serpents of marine or aquatic 
habits, are well known to naturalists as forming several 
distinct groups of Ophidia. Thus the Water- viper 
{Cenchris piscivorus) of America exemplifies a form 
which occasionally takes to the water in pursuit of 
fishes. Certain Old World snakes, belonging to the 
division Suspecta of the Colubrine sub -order, are also 
partly aquatic in habits. Whilst still more typical 
water-snakes are seen in the family Hydrophidae, 
which, as a family, are distinguished by the narrow 
ventral shield, by the valvular nostrils, by the mode- 
rately-sized fangs and poison -glands, and by the pupil 
of the eye being small and round. The members of 
the genus Pclainis, included in this group, have com- 
pressed tails, well adapted for swimming, and inhabit 
the Pacific Ocean. The Black -backed Pelamis, or 
Nalla Whallagee Pam of the Indian fishermen (P. 
hicoloT', see article Reptilia, Plate II.), is found 
chiefly at sea, and averages about 3 feet in length. The 
members of the genus Hydrophis also possess com- 
pressed swimming-tails, and of this genus the Shooter 
Sun {H, ohscura), found in the Indian Ocean, and the 
Chittul {H. suhloevis), sometimes exceeding 5 feet in 
length, found in India and Ceylon, are good examples. 
The Chensydrus {C. granulatus) of Java is another 
aquatic fc rm, inhabiting the mouths of rivers and the 
shallow waters of creeks. 

SEA-SHORE, in law, signifies the strip surround- 
ing a coast ^be tween high and low water mark. 

SEA-SICKNESS, the name given to the nausea 
and other diviagreeable sensations produced on those 
unaccustomed to a seafaring life by the rolling motion 
of a vessel at sea. The exact causes and etiology 
of this complaint are as yet imperfectly understood. 
Some observers have referred the malady to causes 
entirely dependent upon the altered or affected func- 
tions of the nervous centres; others have insisted that 
the regurgitation of bile into the stomach is the chief 
exciting cause of the siclmess; whilst others, again, 
allege that the irritation of the liver consequent on 
the unusual movements of the body constitutes the 
chief source of the e\dl, and that the increased secre- 
tion of bile is only secondary to this latter cause. 
Probably all three views contain common truths, 
each of which, regarding the disturbance of the brain 
and nervous centres as the chief cause, may help 
to explain the nature of this distressing complaint. 
Mayo, in his Outlines of Physiology, long ago pointed 
out the ‘ dependence of the ordinary power of main- 
taining our equilibrium upon the combination of the 
guiding sensations derived through the sight and 
touch.' When a landsman goes to sea the move- 
ments of the ship, and the shifting lines and surfaces, 
‘unsettle his visual stability,' similarly as the ‘dif- 
ferent inclinations of the plank he stands on’ unsettle 
‘ his muscular sense.’ The consequent derangement 
of these faculties reacts upon the nervous centres, and 
through the latter upon the viscera, thus producing 
the nausea and vomiting. Impressions thus received 
through the sensorial centi’es, and being duly felt, 
induce vomiting, after a fashion perfectly explicable 
to the physiologist. And as Carpenter remarks ‘ The 
recollection of these sensations, conjoined with the 
emotional state which they originally excited, may 
itself become an efi&cient cause of the action, at least 
in individuals of peculiarly irritable stomachs, or of 
highly sensitive nervous systems; for this plays 
downwards upon the sensorial centres in such a man- 
ner as to excite in them the same condition as that 
which was originally produced through the medium 
of the sensory nerve when the object was actually 
present.’ This latter view may explain the reason 
why certain individuals may exhibit all the pheno- 
mena of sea-sickness on going on board a vessel which 
ts perfectly at rest. 


The remedies which have been suggested for the cure 
or alleviation of the sickness may be included under 
the two heads of preventive and curative remedies. 
Preventive measures, so far as vessels themselves are 
concerned, have been recently tried on a large scale, 
though with but little success; yet experiments 
with such vessels as the ~Bessemer steam- ship, with 
its smnging saloon — intended theoretically to pre- 
serve its equilibrium in whatever direction the vessel 
may roll — or the twin steam-ship Castalia — intended 
to reduce the rocldng motion to its minimum through 
the breadth of the vessel — would seem to show that 
nautical men and ship-builders are becoming alive to 
the interests and comfort of travellers. The Besse- 
mer-plan, although practically imperfect as yet, bids 
fair in due time to be perfectly successful. Preventive 
measures, regarded from the patient's point of view, 
are practically limited to the regulation of the diet 
previously to undertaldng the voyage. The diet for 
some days pre\dously should be plentiful, but of 
light and nutritious character. The bowels should 
not be constipated above all things; and food should 
not be taken for at least five or six hours before going 
on board. A cup of strong coffee, swallowed just 
before embarking, will, however, prove beneficial as 
a slight stimulant. Once on board the ship, a posi- 
tion as near the centre of the vessel as practicable is 
to be preferred. The posture in lying should be 
that on the back, with the head and shoulders very 
slightly elevated. With reference to curative mea- 
sures, during the attack of nausea and vomiting, 
brandy and ice — ^if the latter can be had — in small 
doses, may be given. A bandage applied moderately 
tight across the pit of the stomach may afford sup- 
port and relief; whilst some feel benefit from sipping 
frequent draughts of lukewarm or even cold water. 
The presence of this latter or any other fluid in the 
stomach will tend at least to prevent the disagree- 
able sensations of retching, which are amongst the 
most violent of those experienced in sea-sickness. 

It has been recently proposed that patients who 
are very much affected by sea-siclmess should take 
a full dose of hydrate of chloral, either with or with- 
out bromide of potass in combination, for the purpose 
of inducing sleep. And by tliis means it was pro- 
posed that in short voyages, as during the crossing 
of the Channel, the patient might calmly sleep 
throughout the passage, and be thus a stranger to 
the former pangs of sea-sickness. It is almost need- 
less to remark that this latter treatment, of doubtful 
efficacy even in short voyages, and of no use at all 
in a long sea passage, should never be adopted save 
under medical supervision and advice. 

SEA- SLUG-, a name applied generally to Sea- 
lemons (Avhich see) and other Gasteropodous Mol- 
luscs destitute of shells, and belonging to the section 
Nudibranchiata. Such are the Uoridae or Sea- 
lemons, the Tritoniadae, HLolidae, Elysiadse, &c. The 
name has been derived from the resemblance pre- 
sented by these marine Gasteropods to the familiar 
tennstrial slugs. See Mollusca, Gasteropoda, &c. 

SEA - SNIPE {Centriscus scolopax, figured at 
Ichthyology), a genus of Acanthopterous Teleos- 
tean fishes belonging to the family Oentriscidae, and 
also known as the Trumpet-fish and Bellpws-fish. 
Its popular names are all derived from the prolonga- 
tion of the snout to form a tube-Hlce projection. The 
body is much compressed, and one of- the first dorsal 
spines is movable, long, and sharp pointed. The 
mouth opens at the extremity of the long tube. Two 
dorsal fins exist; and the ventrals are small, and 
abdominal in position. This fish inhabits the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and is occasionally found in British 
waters. Its colour is a bright red on the back, which 
merges into lighter hues on the sides, and into white 
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on the abdomen. The sides of the head are of a 
silvery -yellow colour, It lives in deep water, and 
the food consists of Crustacea and minute organisms. 

The name Sea-snipe is also given to the Dunlin 
{Tringa cinclus\ one of the shore-dwelling Sand- 
pipers. See Sandpiper. 

SEASONS, the four gi'and divisions of the year. 
Spring is from the vernal equinox, when the sun 
enters Aries, to the summer solstice; summer is from 
the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox ; 
autumn is from the autumnal equinox to the winter 
solstice; winter is from the winter solstice to the 
vernal equinox. The earth’s axis is inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic at 66-^°, and as the earth moves 
round the sun in the course of a year, the northern 
hemisphere is turned to the sun in summer (most so 
at the summer solstice) ; at the equinoxes the line of 
light and shade on the earth passes through the 
poles, and at the winter solstice the northern hemi- 
sphere is turned from the sun. It is evident that 
the characters of the seasons are reversed to inhabi- 
tants of the southern hemisphere. See Spring, &c. 

SEA-SPIDER. See Pycnogonum. 

SEA-SQUIRTS, a name sometimes appHed col- 
lectively to the whole class of Molluscoida known as 
Tunicata, or more specially to the genus Ascidium 
(see Ascidia), which constitutes the typical example 
of the included genera. The name ‘ Sea-squirts ’ has 
been applied to these organisms from their habit of 
emitting jets of water from the orifices of the body 
when touched or irritated in any way. The Sea- 
squirts are of great interest as striking instances of 
vertebrate animals which undergo a develojjinent of 
degeneration in the course of their life-history. The 
young forms have a notochord, which in most genera 
is absent in the adults. See Mollusca and Tunicata. 

SEA-SURGrEON, or Surgeon-fish [Acanthurus 
or Acronurus chinirgus, figured at Ichthyology), 
a fish belonging to the Teleostean section Acanthop- 
teri and family Acronuridse, and so named from the 
presence of a sharp spine on the side and near the 
extremity of the tail, bearing a resemblance to the 
lancet of a surgeon. This fish occurs on the Atlantic 
coasts of South America and Africa, and in the 
Caribbean seas. Its scales are small, and the tail- 
spine is movable, and set in a longitudinal gi’oove. 
The colour is brownish, and the body may be vari- 
ously marked -svith dark stripes and patches. Its 
average length is from 12 or 13 to 19 inches. 

SEATTLE, capital of King county, state of 
Washington, United States, on Seattle Ba3% on the 
east side of Puget Sound, 28 miles north of Tacoma. 
Among the more noteworthy buildings and institu- 
tions are the county court-house ; the county alms- 
house and hospital; the public library; the state 
university ; a Baptist univex’sity ; a female college ; 
&;c. It is the largest city in the state, and a rapidly- 
growing place, vdth numerous industrial estabhsh- 
ments, such as shipyards, foundries, machine-shops, 
saw-mills, breweries, &c., and has an active trade 
in coal and lumber. A considerable portion of the 
town was destroyed by fire in 1889. Pop. in 1880, 
3533; in 1892, 58,893; in 1900, 80,671. 

SEA-UNICORN, a name for the narwhal. 

SEA- WEED. See PucACEiE. 

SEA- WOLE {Anarrhichas lupus\ the common 
name for a fish of the Blenny family, also known as 
the ‘Sea-cat’, of ferocious aspect, and found in the 
seas around Britain. The mouth is armed with 
sharp strong teeth of large size, the inner series 
forming blunt molars or grinding teeth, adapted for 
crushing the shells of the molluscs and crustaceans 
upon which these fishes feed. The ventral fins are 
absent in the Sea-wolf. This fish may attain a length 
of 6 or 7 feet, and in more southern seas it is said 


to grow to a still larger size. Its colour is browmish- 
gray, spotted and striped vdth brown over the upper 
parts, whilst the belly is white. When captured in 
the nets of the fishermen it attacks its captors with 
great forocity, biting the nets and frequently doing 
great damage. It is generally stunned by being 
knocked on the head before being pulled into the 
boat. The flesh is jialatable, and is largely eaten in 
Iceland, whilst the skin is durable, and is manufac- 
tured into a kind of shagreen, used for making 
pouches and like articles. 

SEBACEOUS GLANDS, the name applied to- 
■small structures of glandular nature and sacculated 
form which exist in the substance of the coriiim, or 
deep layer of the dermis or true skin. They are- 
very generally distributed over the entire skin sur- 
face, but are most numerous in the face and scalp. 
Those of the nose are of large size, and may fre- 
quently become enlarged from the accumulated 
secretion of the glands; whilst the largest in the- 
body are the sebaceous glands of the eyelids — the 
so-called Meibomian glands. Around the orifices of 
the mouth and anus, nose, and external ear, these 
glands are found in numerous array; but 'they appear 
to be absent from the skin of the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet. Each sebaceous gland consists 
essentially of a lobulated or sac-like structure open- 
ing by a single efferent duct. The wall of the sac, 
as well as that of the duct, is lined by cells of cubi- 
cal epithelium. These cells secrete the sebaceous 
matter which collects in the gland, the cells becom- 
ing transformed into the secretion and breaking 
down in the process. The separate sacculi; or little 
j30uch-like divisions which make up each gland, may 
vary in number from 2 or 5 to 20. As a general 
rule the ducts of the sebaceous glands open into the 
hair-follicles, or sac-like involutions of the skin which 
surround and inclose the roots of hairs. But in 
many cases the ducts open simply on the external 
surface of the skin. There are generally tTvo sebaceous 
glands in connection with each hair. A curious 
little parasitic mite, harmless in its nature — the 
Demodex follicidorum — is frequentl}^ found inhabit- 
ing the sebaceous ducts of the nose, especially when 
^ their secretion is pent up. This little organism is 
not known to occur elsewhere. 

The sebaceous glands are first developed in the 
sixth month of embryonic life, and appear in their 
earliest condition as sac-like appendages to the hair- 
follicles. The secreting cells, containing fat particles, 
appear in the centre of the developing gland, and 
these cells gradually enlarge, and, escaping by the 
root or attached portion of the sac, constitute the 
first secretion of the gland. The functions of the 
sebaceous secretion are chiefly those of keeping the 
skin moist and from being cracked by the influence 
of heat and of the air. Friction between skin sur- 
faces is also diminished in the same manner by the 
sebaceous secretion. The secretion is present in 
greatest amount in those races which inhabit warm 
climates and are greatly exposed to the sun’s heat. 

SEBASTIAN, Don, King of Portugal, posthu- 
mous son of the Infant J ohn and of Joanna, daughter 
of Charles V., was born in 1554, and ascended the 
throne in 1557, at the death of his grandfather, 
John III. During his minority the government was 
conducted by his uncle, Cardinal Henry, brother of 
Emanuel the Great. He showed a great love for 
knowledge, and was educated, unfortunately, in an 
injudicious way, by his guardian, Catharine of Aus- 
tria, mfe of John III. (sister of Charles V.). Fa- 
naticism took the place of piety in his mind, and 
Quixotism that of bravery. In order to distinguish 
hiniself from all other princes, he assumed the title 
of ‘Most obedient king’, as the King of France was 
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styled ■ Most Christian king,’ and the King of Spain 
‘Most Catholic king.’ His devotion to the church 
was only equalled by his aversion to unbelievers. 
His constant dream was the conversion of Asia and 
Africa to Christianity, and the subjection of these 
continents to Portugal. His adventurous spirit 
appeared in an expedition which he made at the age 
of twenty years, with 800 or 900 Portuguese, to 
Oeuta, Tangier, and Magazar, the only possessions 
that remained to the Portuguese from former con- 
quests in Africa. From these places he suddenly 
fell upon the unsuspecting inhabitants, and although 
no material results ensued, his lust for conquest and 
zeal for war against the infidels were ever after 
even livelier and stronger than they had hitherto 
been. An occasion for gratifying the latter passion 
soon offered. In the Kingdom of Fez and Marocco 
a war of succession had broken out. Mulei Moluk, 
the youngest son of the last emir, had, contrary to 
his father’s will, been excluded from the throne, but 
after various turns of fortune had, with foreign aid, 
succeeded in conquering his hereditary Idngdom, and 
compelling his nephew Mulei Mohammed, who had 
usurped it, to flee. The latter sought aid from Se- 
bastian, who yielded to the request, hoping to effect 
something for Christianity and the fame of Por- 
tugal. spite of the admonitions of all his rela- 
tives and\ counsellors, he equipped a fleet and an 
army, party of which he had collected in Spain, Ger- 
many, and'Ttaly, and sailed for Africa, June 24, 
1578. Th^. expedition reached Tangier in safety, 
and . then marched southwards into the interior, but 
at Alcazarquivir was met by the far more numerous 
host of Midei Moluk. Here on the 4th of August, 
1578, a decisive battle was fought, in which Sebas- 
tian was completely defeated. Almost aU his fol- 
lowers, including the best of his nobility, were either 
slain or taken prisoners, and he himself was among 
the missing. On the morning after the battle a 
search was made on the field for the body of Sebas- 
tian. A valet of the Portuguese king found a corpse, 
which he supposed to be that of his master ; but it 
was so disfigured with wounds that it was impossible 
to identify it. The consequence was that his death 
s-emained doubtful; and after Portugal had come 
into the hands of Philip, four adventurers appeared 
successively, pretending to be Sebastian. The last 
•of the four played the most conspicuous part. He 
appeared, twenty years after Sebastian’s defeat, at 
Venice, where he described particularly the mode in 
which he concealed himself on the battle-field among 
the dead and wounded, and declared that he re- 
mained in Barbary lest he should disturb the tran- 
quillity of Portugal. After this he lived as a her- 
mit in Sicily, and at length resolved to make himself 
known to the pope. He had been plundered by 
robbers, and by chance recognized by some Portu- 
guese, and carried to Venice. This was his story. 
He was banished by the senate, returned, and was 
thrown into prison. In the examination which he 
underwent he appeared so innocent and simple that 
all Europe was moved with sympathy. The senate 
set him at liberty, but banished him from Venice. 
A Dominican friar, Joseph Taxera, in Paris, moved 
•every court in Europe to take an interest in his case. 
In the meantime he was apprehended again in Flor- 
ence, and sent to Naples, where he was treated as 
a galley-slave, but persisted in his story. Finally, 
according to some reports, he was sent to Castile, 
where he died. Sebastian’s enterprise destroyed the 
flower of the Portuguese nobility, and the treasury 
was exhausted in the equipment of his fleet. After 
the disappearance of the king there wei^e no imme- 
diate heirs to the throne, which was occupied till 
January, 1580, by Cardinal Henry, the last descen- 


dant in the male line of the royal house of Portugal, 
Three separate houses then claimed the succession — ■ 
Parma, Braganza, Spain. The last, under Philip 
IL, succeeded by its superior strength, and Portugal 
was united to Spain for a period of sixty years. 

SEBASTIAN, San. See San Sebastian. 

. SEBASTIAN, St., a saint of the Roman calen- 
dar, who according to the legend was born at Nar- 
bonne, and under Diocletian, towards the end of the 
third century, was a captain in the prsetorian guard 
at Rome. His position at Rome gave him many 
opportunities of contributing to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, to which he had been attached for a consider- 
able time, and protecting its adherents; but he was 
finally arrested and carried before Diocletian. The 
emperor, finding promises and threats vain, ordered 
him to be shot, and he was left for dead, pierced 
through with a thousand arrows. A Christian woman 
named Irene, who came by night to inter his body, 
finding signs of life in him, took him home, and 
nursed him -till he recovered He then presented 
himself before Diocletian, and remonstrated with 
him on his cruelty; whereupon the emperor ordered 
him to be beaten to death with clubs, and his body 
to be thrown into the common sewer, whence it 
was taken by another Christian woman, called 
Lucina, who buried it at the feet of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. In the ninth century his relics 
were carried to Soissons, whence they were dispersed 
through France, Spain, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. A church was erected to this saint by Pope 
Damasus. St. Sebastian is invoked against the 
plague. His day is the 20th of January. There are 
many pictures of this saint by the most eminent 
painters. He is generally represented tied to a tree, 
with arrows sticking in his body. 

SEBASTOPOL. See Sevastopol. 

SEBENICO, a town in Austria, Dalmatia, on a 
creek of the Adriatic, a little below the mouth of 
the Kerka, 42 miles E.B.E. of Zara. Its most re- 
markable edifice is a fine old cathedral with a lofty 
dome, and a semi-cylindrical roof of curiously- jointed 
flagstones, resting on arches, which spring from light 
airy columns. It is the see of a il^man Catholic^ 
and a Greek bishop, and has a Dominican, a l^'ran- 
ciscan, and a Benedictine monastery. An important 
fishery is carried on, and there is a considerable 
shipping trade. Pop., including the suburbs, in 
1890, 20,360; in 1900, 24,751. 

SECANT. In trigonometry the secant is the 
reciprocal of the cosine, and, therefore, with the 
usual notation, it is the ratio of the hypotenuse to 
the base. In the higher geometry it signifies the 
straight line which cuts a curve in two or more 
points. 

SECESSION CHURCH, a large body of Pres- 
byterians, chiefly in Scotland, whose founders, in 
1733, vdthdrew from the Established Church of that 
country on account of the toleration of certain alleged 
errors in doctrine, the evils of patronage, and general 
laxity in discipline. In 1747 this body divided on 
the question of the lawfulness of certain oaths, espe- 
cially the burgess oath necessary to be sworn previous 
to holding office or becoming a freeman in some 
burghs. Those maintaining the la^vfulness of this 
oath were called Burghers, and those denying it 
Anti-burghers. Each of these bodies again split up 
into two smaller bodies, but the two main divisions 
of Burghers and Anti-burghers reunited in 1820 
under the designation of The United Associate 
Synod of the Secession Church, the chief ground of 
difference (the burgess oath) having been by that time 
removed. The separate existence of the Secession 
Church terminated in 1847, when it became merged 
in the United Presbyterian Church, a body formed 
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by the union of the Secession with the Kelief 
Church. Eor further particulars see United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

S^ICHELLES. See ECerault des Sechelles. 

SECHUEN, or Sze-ohuen, the largest province 
of China, bounded north by Shense and Kansoo, 
east by Hoonan and Honoe, south by Hoeichoo and 
Yunnan, and Avest by Tibet; area, 166,800 square 
miles. The surface is generally rugged and full of 
defiles, especially in the west, where many pealrs 
rise far above the snowline, but there is a plain of 
some extent surrounding Ching-too-fo, the capital. 
The Yang-tse-kiang, the largest of the Chinese 
rivers, vdnds circuitously through the south-east part 
of the province, and is augmented within it by some 
of its largest tributaries. The principal products 
are grain, silk, tea, rhubarb, sugar, oranges, citrons, 
tobacco, musk, skins, and a breed of horses remark- 
able for their small size and their swiftness. Pop., 
according to Daniel’s estimate, 30,868,000. 

SECKENDOPE, Eriedrich Heinrich, Count 
OF, an imperial field-marshal, bom in 1673 at Kon- 
igsberg in Eranconia, was brought up with his 
uncle, the celebrated historian and statesman, Yeit 
Louis von Seckendorf. After studying laAv at Jena, 
Leipzig, and Leyden, he entered the army, and 
commenced his military career in the war against 
Erance, which was terminated in 1697 by the Peace 
of Pyswiclc. At the commencement of the Spanish 
war of Succession he was lieutenant- colonel of the 
Anspach dragoons, and as the Anspach troops entered 
the Dutch service he proceeded Avith them to the 
Netherlands, where he took part in several sieges 
and battles. He greatly distinguished himself in 
1704 at the battle of Hochstiidt (Blenheim), and 
took part in the subsequent great battles of Pam- 
illies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. He afterAA^ards 
passed into the service of Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, and was present as ambassador at the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Utrecht. In the war against 
SAveden he contributed, at the head of the Saxon 
troops, to the fall of Stralsund in 1715. In 1717 he 
Avas raised to the rank of field-marshal-lieutenant, 
and in the same year commanded two Anspach regi- 
ments under Prince Eugene at Belgrade. He 
acquired neAv fame in Sicily, which the Spaniards 
had invaded, in prosecution of the ambitious schemes 
of Queen Elizabeth and her minister Alberoni. Their 
expulsion in 1720 was Seckendorf s Avork. In 1719 
he had been made an imperial count by Charles VI. 
His next important service was in the field of dip- 
lomacy. In 1726 he was sent to Berlin as imperial 
plenipotentiary, and succeeded in gaining oA-^er Ping 
Erederick William I. to an aclmoAvledgment of the 
pragmatic sanction, and an aUiauce with Austria. 
He was equally successful with other German and 
foreign powers, that had looked askance at the 
pragmatic sanction, and was thus mainly instru- 
mental in freeing Austria from the dangers with 
which she had been surroimded. Next followed the 
Polish Avar of Succession. Seckendorf, after suc- 
ceeding by his diplomacy in securing the active co- 
operation of Prussia, fought as a general of cavalry 
under Prince Eugene, took part in the taldng of 
Philippsburg, and in 1735 gained the victory of 
IClausen, which was followed by a peace, in Avhich 
Austria, however, lost both Naples and Sicily. A 
Turkish Avar noAv broke out, and on the death of 
Prince Eugene, in 1737, Seckendorf, as field-marshal, 
became commander-in-chief. He was at first suc- 
cessful, but afterwards various untoAvard circum- 
stances reduced his army to the greatest. straits, and 
the whole campaign proved a fafiure. Seckendorf s 
enemies laid the whole blame upon him, and the 
emperor so far listened to them as to recall him, 


and bring him before a court-martial at Vienna. 
In consequence of the decision he Avas committed to 
the fortress of Gratz. In 1740 he Avas set at liberty 
by Maria Theresa, and restored to his honours, but 
Avithout receiving any active appointment. He there- 
upon abandoned the Austrian interest, and in 1742 
entered the service of Charles II., elector of Bavaria, 
who had just been elected as Charles VIL, emperor 
of Germany, and was then contending AAuth Maria 
Theresa for the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg. As general of the Bavarian forces he on 
two occasions, in 1742 and 1744, rid Bavaria of the 
Austrian troops, till, on the emperor’s death in 1745, 
he himself set negotiations on foot for establishing 
a peace. Hereupon he Avas re-established by the 
new emperor Erancis I., husband of Maria Theresa, 
in all the honours he had at an earlier period 
obtained in the imperial service, and retired to his 
castle at Meuselwitz. In 1758, during the Seven 
Years’ war, he was suddenly arrested by Erederick 
II. of Prussia, on the charge of a treacherous corre- 
spondence Avith Austria, and carried to Magdeburg, 
where, for half a year, he Avas detained in confine- 
ment. He was then alloAved to return to Meusel- 
Avitz, and died there in 1763. 

SECONDARY EOPMATION. See Geology. 

SECOND SIGHT (in Gaelic, taisch), a Highland 
superstition, which supposes certain persons endoAved 
Avith the poAver of seeing future or distant events as 
if actually present. These visions were believed to 
be not as a rule voluntary, but were said to be rather 
dreaded than otherAAUse by those Avho Avere subject 
to them; yet it was also believed that those who 
possessed this gift might sometimes induce visions by 
the performance of certain aAvful rites. Various rules 
are given for the interpretation of the visions. Gener- 
ally the visions were faithful representations of the 
events that Avere to happen at some future time, or 
had already happened at some distant place; but 
sometimes only a figurative interpretation could be 
given to them. The time at Avhich an event Avas to 
happen was indicated by the time of day or night at 
Avhich the vision took place. If the vision Avas by 
day its fulfilment was looked for Avithin a very short 
interval; but if by night, it Avas considered to be more 
remote, and might not take place for months or years. 
The first published accounts of the beliefs of the 
Highlanders relating to second sight are included 
in the correspondence of the celebrated gossip Pepys, 
who, having made some inquiries on the subject, 
obtained from Lord Reay a letter previously Avritten 
by Sir George Mackenzie (afterwards Earl of Cro- 
marty) to Robert Boyle, in Avhich the Avriter has set 
down the results of investigations made by himself 
in 1652, during a temporary residence in the High- 
lands. In 1703 further particulars were published 
in Martin’s Description of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland; and in 1707 a Highland minister, 
the Rev. John Eraser of Tyree, gave to the Avorld 
Avhat he called authentic instances of the exercise of 
this gift. A Treatise on the Second Sight was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1763 by Macleod of Hamir, 
under the pseudonym of Theophilus Insulanus. Great 
interest in the subject was shoAAm by Dr. Johnson 
during his tour in the Hebrides; and from Boswell’s 
diary of that tour it would appear that the doctor Avas 
inclmed to believe in the reality of the gift, although 
he was obliged to admit that none of the instances 
that had been brought under his notice was supported 
by sufiicient eAudeuce to satisfy him of its genuineness. 
One of the characters in Sir Walter Scott’s Legend 
of Montrose is represented as possessed of second 
sight. The superstition is noAv almost extinct. In the 
Essay on the Dairies of Popular Superstition, which 
forms the introduction to the Tale of Tamlane, in 
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Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, the author 
incidentally mentions one Macoan, of Appin, who 
must have lived about the end of the eighteenth 
century, as the last person eminently gifted with 
the second sight. 

SECEET, Discipline of the (Arcani DiscipUna), 
the name given to the reserve practised with respect 
to the Chi-istian mysteries by the early Christian 
church. This reserve consisted in keeping back from 
all but the faithful — that is, baptized Christiana, and 
persons about to be admitted to baptism — the doc- 
trine of baptism and the eucharist. Even the Lord’s 
prayer and the symbol of the church, contrary to the 
original practice of the church, were not communi- 
cated to those about to embrace the Christian faith, 
after this secret discipline began to be observed, 
until they had been baptized or had partaken in the 
Lord’s supper. The discipline appears to have origin- 
ated in the second century. TertuUian, who flour- 
ished about the beginning of the third century, is the 
first Christian writer in whom we find an allusion to 
it, and he blames the heretics for not practising the 
same reserve with regard to the Christian mysteries 
as the orthodox Christians. The object of this secrecy 
was twofold — ^first, to guard the sacred Christian rites 
against the misinterpretation and contempt of the 
heathen;'^ and, secondly, not to shock the catechumens, 
or those pi^^eparing for admission to th e Christian church, 
by the rer^velation of doctrines which they were not 
yet ready to receive. The first object was not, how- 
ever,' altogether attained; for the heathen, knowing 
that the Christians observed in secret certain myste- 
rious rites, suspected these rites to be of a flagitious 
nature, and the Christian apologists being prevented 
by this discipline from explaining to their accusers 
the true nature of these mysteries, were not able to 
disabuse their minds of the errors into which some 
of them had honestly fallen, or to refute the calumnies 
of those who wilfully slandered them. This practice, 
as one might have expected, continued to be observed 
for a considerable time after the reasons that had 
given rise to it had ceased to exist, and the Christian 
church had become predominant throughout the 
Eoman Empire. It can be traced as late as the sixth 
century. Some Catholics, in their controversies with 
Protestants, have made use of this historical fact to 
establish the existence in the primitive church of a 
body of secret doctrine which has been preserved only 
in the traditions of the church. In this, they main- 
tain, were included all those dogmas of the Catholic 
Church for which sufficient support cannot be found 
in the Scriptures, for example, that of transubstantia- 
tion. In 1685 there began a controversy between 
Schelstrate and Tentzel on this subject, in which 
Tentzel, replying to a work, De Disciplina arcani, 
published by the former at Eome in the year men- 
tioned, endeavoured with much success to fix the 
Hmits of the mysteries of the early Christian church. 
See Eothe De Arcani Disciplina (Heidelberg, 1847). 

SECEETAEIES OE EMBASSY AND LECA- 
TION, public officials attached to the suite of an 
ambassador and an envoy respectively. They are 
appointed by the sovereign, are usually ministers of 
the fiirst or second rank, and rank along with attaches^ 
next after charges d'affaires. They have the same 
immunities in their o^vn right as the head of the 
embassy himself, and are usually presented in person 
to the foreign sovereign at whose court they are 
accredited. Their duties are generally to assist their 
chief in the business of his office. British secretaries 
of embassy and legation prepare the reports trans- 
mitted to the foreign secretary on the manufactures, 
commerce, &c., of the countries in which they reside. 

SECEETAEY-AT-WAE, formerly the title of a 
high officer in the British ministry. The office ori- 


ginated in the time of James I., and its duties were 
confined to the administration of the sums voted for 
the army, the secretary-at-war having no control 
over the commander-in-chief of the army or the 
master-general of the ordnance. The inconvenience 
of this arrangement was so much felt at the time of 
the Eussian war that in 1855 a secretary of state for 
war was appointed to be the supreme administrator 
in all matters connected with the army, and this new 
officer continued to hold the title of secretary-at-war 
in addition to his ovm title till 1863, when the former 
title was abolished. 

SECEETAEY-BIED {Serpentarius sccretariiis, 
see the figure at Ornithology, PI. IV.), a genus of 
Eaptorial Birds, forming the type of a sub-family 
(Serpentarhue), related to the Harriers or Circinje. 
The name of this bird is derived from the peculiar 
plumes of feathers which project from each side of its 
head, and give it the appearance of having bundles 
of pens stuck behind each ear. The Arab name for 
this bird is ‘ Selazza Izn,’ or ‘Thirty Ears.’ The genus 
Serpentarius is scientifically known by the bfil being 
broad, and elevated at its base. The sides of the bfil 
are compressed towards the tip. The wings are elon- 
gated, and carry a blunt spur on the shoulder, and 
the third, fourth, and fifth quills of the wing are 
longest. The tail is also very long. It is wedge- 
shaped, and its two middle feathers project beyond 
the others. The tarsi are elongated beyond those of 
Eaptores in general, and are scaly in front. The 
three toes in front are short, and are united at their 
base. The hinder toe is shorter than the front digits, 
and is elevated above the latter. All the toes are 
covered with scales on their upper surfaces. The 
skin around the eyes is destitiite of feathers. 

The Secretary-bird inhabits Southern Africa, and 
derives its generic name from its habits of devour- 
ing serpents — the deadly cobra falling a speedy 
prey to the attack of this bird; whilst many other 
Eeptilia — lizards, tortoises, &;c. — as well as insects, 
appear to be eaten by these birds. Le Vaillant 
mentions — and the items form certainly an astonish- 
ing collection both as to amount and variety — that 
in the stomach of a secretary-bird he found eleven 
large lizards, the same number of small tortoises, a 
large number of entire insects, and three snakes, each 
as thick as a man’s arm. This bird is accordingly of 
great value in destroying venomous snakes, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope a penalty is imposed upon 
any person who kills a serpent-eater. It is easily 
tamed when taken young, and-* is often kept about 
farm-yards, where it lives on familiar terms with 
the poultry, though it is said to occasionally eat a 
chicken. The classification of this bird has foimed 
a matter of dispute among naturalists. Its proper 
place appears to be among the Eaptorial Birds, but 
its length of limb induced some ornithologists to 
classify it with the Waders or Grallatores. The 
wings form effective organs by means of which the 
Secretary-bird dashes the snakes to the ground and 
stuns them, while its strong feet are also used as 
weapons of attack. The mode of walking of this 
bird is ungraceful and ungainly when young; but 
when adult it is able to walk and to run with 
surprising swiftness. It can fly with ease when once 
it takes wing, but it seems to prefer the ground. 
Its average length is about 3 feet. Its colour is a 
slaty gray, the pen-like feathers of the head being 
black, as also are the feathers of the upper part of 
the leg and the primaries of the wings. The tail is 
black, its central feathers being gray, with a white 
tip, and marked by a broad black band towards their 
extremities. The nest is generally constructed on 
the top of a high tree, and the eggs are two or three 
in number, and of a white colour. 
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SECRETARY OE STATE. In England the ; 
term secretary was first applied to those clerks of the i 
king who, being always near his person, were called 
‘clerks of the secret;’ and the expression ‘secretary 
of state’ is said to have been first used in the reign 
of Henry VII. Even after this, and until the Re- 
storation, the usual designation of this officer was 
‘king’s chief’ or ‘principal secretary.’ There was 
at first only one such officer, and two were appointed 
for the first time, it is said, under Senry VIII. 
Elizabeth first admitted them to the rank of privy- 
councillors, which all secretaries of state still hold in 
virtue of their office. The number of secretaries 
of state was increased to three for a short time after 
the union of England and Scotland, a separate secre- 
tary being appointed for the latter country. But 
this last office was soon abolished, and the number 
again reduced to two, at which it remained till it 
was once more temporarily increased to three in the 
reign of George III., when there was for a time a 
separate secretary of state for America. There are 
now five secretaries of state — one for the home 
department, one for foreign affairs, one for the col- 
onies, one for war, and . one for India. They have 
the custody of the signet and the direction of the 
signet office. They are aU appointed by the sove- 
reign, merely by the delivery of the seals of office, 
and are always members of the cabinet. The first 
three of these secretaries formerly had the charge 
of the paper- office, the depository of all the public 
writings of state, negotiations, despatches, &c., but 
this is now under the control of the master of the 
roUs. The secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment has the supreme direction of all that relates to 
the internal government of the United Kingdom, the 
chief secretary for Ireland being imder his authority. 
All patents, licenses, dispensations, chartera, &c., 
pass through his office, and he is empowered to grant 
certificates of naturalization to foreigners. He claims 
the right of committing persons on suspicion of trea- 
son, but the legality of this claim has often been 
questioned. He recommends persons to the sovereign 
for civil knighthood. The secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs communicates with and instructs British 
ministers abroad, communicates with foreign govern- 
ments and their ministers in this country, negotiates 
treaties, either personally or through his subordinates. 
He recommends for appointment all ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls who represent this country in 
foreign states, and grants passports to British subjects 
and naturalized foreigners. It is his duty to protect 
the interests of British subjects in foreign countries. 
The secretary of state for the colonial department is 
at the head of the colonial administration. He ap- 
points colonial governors, and sanctions or disallows 
the measures of colonial governments. The secretary 
of state for war was first appointed in 1865. (See 
Secretary- AT- WAR.) He recommends persons for 

the order of knighthood of the Bath. The office of 
secretary of state for India was created in 1858, when 
the government of India was transferred from the 
East India Company to the crown. India having a 
separate financial administration, this secretary has 
the power to act in matters requiring advances from 
the funds at the disposal of the crown without the 
concurrence of the lords of the treasury, and he is 
the only secretary of state who is entitled to do so. 

SECRETARY OE THE NAVY, the title given 
by custom to the first secretary to the admiralty. 
He is a subordinate member of the ministry of the 
day, and is always a member of the House of Com- 
mons, in which he represents the admiralty when 
the first lord of the admiralty is a peer. 

SECRETION, the name applied in physiological 
science to the processes whereby certain structures 


; — glands or membranes — elaborate, separate, or 
i secrete, from the common medium presented by the 
blood, definite and specialized products destined either 
for use in the economy of the body, or for being sent 
out of the organism. In this way the process of 
secretion subserves a double function, or exhibits a 
double aspect, inasmuch as it not only manufactures 
products for home consumpt, as it were, but provides 
also for the removal of waste matters from the body. 
When substances or products are elaborated for the 
use of the organism they are named secretions. 
When products are secreted only to be discharged 
from the organism they are distinguished by the 
name of excretions. To select a single example of 
each of these two aspects of this important vital 
action, we may take the liver and its bile as an 
example of a true secretion destined — primaiily, at 
any rate — for use in the body, namely, in the pro- 
* cess of digestion and elaboration of food. Whilst, 
as an illustration of the excretory form of the pro- 
cess, we may select the kidneys and their secretions 
as an example, these organs secreting from the blood 
urea, carbonic acid, and other products, which in the 
form of mine are destined to be discharged sooner 
or later from the body. The work of secretion is 
thus primarily seen to be among the most important 
of those actions the perfect performance of which 
contributes to the welfare of the organism ; and 
interruption to the secretory processes results neces- 
sarily in the induction of disease of more or less 
serious kind. Both secretions and excretions, it may 
be remarked, are destined to be poured out from the 
secreting organ either upon the outer surface of the 
body or into some of its internal channels or ducts; 
and it would therefore appear in this view that the 
two processes are identical in their ultimate aims 
and ends. 

But a primary distinction may also be drawn 
between true secretion and excretion, when we find 
that true secretions (for example, bile and mUk) con- 
sist of substances or compounds which, as sucliy do 
not exist in the blood, but demand a process of ela- 
boration in the glands or secreting structures for 
their due and perfect formation. Excretions, on the 
other hand — such as the urine — consist of substances 
which exist in the blood in a ready ^ formed state. 
Secretions, in fact, exist potentially in the blood, and 
require for their elaboration definite and special 
structures. Excretions, in this view, actually exist 
in the blood, and demand for their elimination and 
separation processes more analogous to mere filter- 
ing, as it were, and of less complicated kind than 
those demanded by the work of secretion. This 
latter distinction receives practical confirmation and 
support from the fact that when excretions are 
checked in their natural discharge they may appear 
in their characteristic form in the blooi This result 
is well seen in cases of suppression of urine, for 
example, through disease or injury of the kidneys. 
But if true secretions be checked they cannot, under 
the same or ordinary circumstances, be detected in 
the blood, and removal of the secreting organ for 
ever prevents the re-appearance of the secretion. It 
may happen, it is true, that a pent-up secretion may 
be re-absorbed by the blood, and be detected in that 
medium. But this latter circumstance obviously 
does not affect the grand distinction to be drawn 
between the actual nature of and differences between 
the two processes. The structure of excreting 
organs, it may be noted, is frequently of as compli- 
cated a nature as that of secreting structures, al- 
though, indeed, the process of elaborating a secretion 
might appear to demand greater complexity of parts 
than would be necessary in a merely excreting organ. 

As mentioned in the aHicle Membr^vnb, the esaen- 
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Cjial structural characters of a secreting surface con- 
oist, firstly, of a structureless primary or hasement 
membrane; secondly, of blood-vessels^ which bring the 
blood from which the secretion is elaborated; and 
lastly, of cellsy or special structures devoted to the 
further elaboration of the constituents derived from 
the blood. A simple membrane, such as a serous or 
mucous membrane, exhibits the arrangement of these 
elementary parts in its simplest phase; whilst more 
complicated arrangements of the same essential parts 
result in the formation of the more definite secreting 
parts which we term glands. Of these latter struc- 
tures, which, it need hardly be remarked, in them- 
selves constitute most of the chief organs or viscera 
of the body, three great plans may be distinguished, 
so far as the arrangement of their elementary parts 
is concerned. Thus the simple tubuUir glands — weE 
exemplified in the tubular follicles of mucous mem- 
branes, in the gastric follicles or glands of the sto- 
mach, in the sweat or sudiparous glands of the sldn, 
&c. — consist of simple tubular involutions or depres- 
sions of the membrane which forms them, or with 
which they are connected. Each consists, therefore, 
of an open and elongated pouch or vesicle, the wall 
of which; is composed of the primary membrane, 
whilst if:s lining is formed of secreting cells. This 
prima]^\and elementary form of glands may be com- 
plicated '^y presenting a saccular rather than a merely 
tubular fqrm, or by having the simple tube developed in 
a coUed form. The aggregated or conglomerate glands 
form the second division of gland-structures. Such 
are the true mucous glands of the membranes of that 
name, the salivary and mamTnary glands^ the prostate 
gland, and the pancreas or sweet-bread. These glands 
exhibit an essential structure composed of rounded 
clusters of vesicles termed acini, grouped together in 
various ways, which contain gland-cells, and which 
open by minute ducts gradually uniting to form the 
main duct of the gland. These acini or vesicles, as 
before, are lined by secreting cells. The third variety 
of glandular structures is that comprised in the idea 
of convoluted tubular glands. The structure of the 
kidney and of the testicle exemplifies this latter class 
of structures. In these glands we find tubules of 
basement membrane of generally uniform size, pre- 
senting a convoluted appearance and terminating 
either in blind pocket-like extremities or by dilata- 
tions, as seen in the Malpighian corpuscles. (See 
Kidney.) Sometimes, however, such tubular stiuc- 
turea may, as in the testicle, form a loop, and then 
return along their original course. The tubules are 
lined by their secreting cells, and in their tortuosity 
evince a structiire which presents a large secreting 
surface frequently comprised within a very small 
space or extent. The tubuliferous glands always 
present us with one closed extremity, the other end 
opening on the free surface; and the blood is sup- 
plied to the secreting surfaces by means of a net-work 
of capillary blood-vessels which exist around the 
walls and between the interstices of the tubules. 

The consideration of the more general relations and 
aspects of the function of secretion opens up several 
topics of great interest. Thus primarily the exact 
means or rationale whereby each gland is enabled, 
from the commpn medium furnished to all, to elaborate 
through its own special cells its characteristic secre- 
tion, presents us with a problem from the perfect solu- 
tion of which physiological science is as yet very far off. 
That the minute cells, through their structure and 
inherent \dtal properties, perform this elaborate task is 
an obvious fact, since in all glands or secreting mem- 
branes cells are present, and in the cells themselves 
their particular secretion may be traced even before 
its discharge into the gland-ducts. Thus the cells of 
the Ever contain bile; those of the mammary gland 


contain the fatty particles of the milk; and those of 
the testicle spermatozodids. Yet these discoveries, 
great as they may appear, leave the subject of the 
intimate rationale of secretion as much an enigma to 
us as before. We can simply say ceUs secrete; but 
of the origin of these secreting pov/ers and of the 
exact manner in which these powers are exercised 
we know nothing. Secreting cells develop and grow 
like other ceUs, and nourish themselves in a manner 
apparently sinodlar to their neighbours. Whilst, in 
like manner to the other and constituent elements 
of the body, they appear to die or to become disiu- 
tegrated, their place being supplied by freshly 
developed structures. Yet that some acute and 
distinct specialization of the powers of secreting or 
gland- cells takes place over those of other and ordi- 
nary ceUs there can be no doubt whatever. And 
we are brought face to face with the limitation of 
one avenue of our knowledge when we tr^" to form 
some idea of the why and wherefore of that special- 
ization. 

The view that secretion and the great process of 
nutrition itself — to which secretion, as we have 
already seen, ministers — are identical is a reasonable 
and thoroughly consistent opinion. Thus secretinp- 
glands — the Ever, pancreas, kidneys, ko . — Eke aE 
other structures of the body, renew their ceE-consti- 
tuents, as we have seen, and the secretions and fluids 
of glands either contribute directly or indirectly to 
the maintenance of the organism, or insure its wel- 
fare by their discharge from its economy. Viewed 
as mere organs, and apart from aE purely functional 
considerations, the structure and formation of secret- 
ing glands might be regarded as simply processes of 
pure nutrition. Thus certain glands will grow larger 
by an increase in their work of secretion, this circum- 
stance proving that secretory work and nutrition are 
coincident and identical 

The various glands, their structure and secretions, 
being described each under its respective heading 
(Liver, Pancreas, Kidney, &c.), it only remains to 
point out a few of the more prominent circumstances 
which affect the work of secretion in general The 
greater the vascularity or blood-supply sent or distri- 
buted to any secreting organ the greater are its secret- 
ing powers in the generality of cases. This, however, 
is a general rule appEcable to glands as a whole, but 
not indicative of any special process or gland. The 
rate of circulation through a gland, or the mere quan- 
tity of the blood itseE, cannot be shown to exert any 
direct influence on its secretory powers. Secretions 
may be retained for a lengthened period in some 
glands — such as the testicle — which are only peri- 
odicaUy active, or they may be almost contmually 
discharged, as is the case with the secretion of the 
kidneys. Under stimulation most E not aE glands 
secrete more rapidly and abundantly, but the nature 
of the stimulation varies in different cases, or may 
be either of normal or abnormal kind. The discharge 
of secretions is effected by pressure from behind, 
whEst occasionally, as in the ureters and bEe ducts, 
the presence of muscular fibres aids in the expul- 
sion of secretions. 

The chief general conditions which variously influ- 
ence secretion are, firstly, as already remarked, the 
quantity and quality of blood traversing the gland. 
The particular quality of blood may affect secretion, 
as at certain times a greater quantity of a particniar 
material may be contained in the blood, the pre- 
sence of this material stimulating the action of some 
appropriate gland. If urea be thus present in the 
blood, either say from defective action of one kidney 
or as the result of great exercise, the healthy kidney 
wEl excrete more rapidly and more plentififlly than 
if the urea had been absent. The influence of the 
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nervous system may be regarded as a second chief 
topic in connection with the general conditions of 
secretion. But much of this subject exists in a still 
obscure state. We know without doubt that by 
regulating the supply of blood to a gland the nervous 
system may indirectly operate in preventing or for- 
warding the work of any gland; and through the 
agency of conditions acting upon the nervous centres 
and upon the motor and sensory nerves, effects are 
respectively wrought upon the glands. Rood in the 
mouth induces a reflex action (which see), which 
action, produced through impressions made on nerve 
centres and reflected to the nerves of the salivary 
glands, induces a copious flow of saliva through the 
stimulation of the glands. Mental conditions alone, 
and -without material stimuli, will excite secretion, 

seen in the flow of tears, or in the flow of saliva 
following the description of dainties; whilst the sud- 
den stoppage of the milk secretion through fear or 
sorrow affords an fllustration of the same fact. One 
secreting surface or gland bearing a functional rela- 
tion to another gland (for example, Iddneys and skin) 
may, through diminished or increased action, affect 
tli0 XsLttiGr 

SECRET WRITING-. See Cbtptogkapht. 

^ SECROLE, a town in India, in the United Pro- 
vinces, so close to Benares on the west that it may 
be considered as its suburb. It contains the civil 
establishment, the military cantonment, and the resi- 
dences of the European population. Near their centre 
there is a church with a spire, and in the -vicinity 
a neat chapel, in which the service is conducted in 
Hindustani. The other principal buildings are the 
courts of justice, the treasury, the jail, and the mint. 
The last, the orily one of these buildings possessed 
of any architectural merit, was scarcely finished when 
the mint itself and the whole establishment connected 
with it was removed to Calcutta. 

SECTOR, a part of a circle comprehended between 
two radii and the arc; or a mixed triangle, formed 
by two radii and the arc of a circle. Thus a c B, con- 
tained -within the radii o a, o B, and 
the arc a b, is a sector of the circle 
of which the arc A B is a portion. *■ 

The term denotes also a mathe- 
matical instrument so marked with b 
lines of sines, tangents, secants, 
chords, &c., as to fit all radii. and 
scales, and useful in making diagrams, laying down 
plans, &c. Its principal advantage consists in the 
facility with which it gives a graphical determination 
of proportional quantities. It becomes incorrect, 
comparatively, when the opening is great, or the 
result greater than the data. The sector is founded 
on the fourth proposition of the sixth book of Euclid, 
where it is. proved that equiangular triangles have 
their homologous sides proportional It consists of 
two rulers (generally of brass or ivory), representing 
the radii of a circular arc, and movable Tound a 
joint, the middle of which forms the centre of the 
circle. Erom this centre there are dra-wn on the 
faces of the rulers various scales, the choice of which, 
and the order of their arrangement, may be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the uses for which the 
instrument is intended. 

SECULAR CLERGY. See Regulab Clebqt, 

SECULARISM, a philosophy of life that one or 
two thinkers of the present day have begun to sys- 
tematize, and that has found a considerable body of 
confessed adherents. The gist of it consists in the 
advocacy of free thought and the assertion of some 
coroUaries derived from this leading tenet. In advo- 
cating free thought what the secularists mean is 
to express their conviction that the best means of 
arriving at the truth is to place perfect confidence in 


the operations of human reason. It scarcely needs- 
to be mentioned that they do not hold human reason 
to be infallible, but they maintain that it is in the 
interest of truth that reason should be corrected only 
by reason, and that no restraint whatever, penal, 
moral, or social, should be placed upon Ijolding,. 
expressing, or acting up to any opinion intelligently 
formed and sincerely held, however contrary that 
opinion may be to those generally current. They da 
not deny that opinions so formed may sometimes be 
erroneous and very pe.rnicious in their consequences, 
but if the holder of such opinions has exercised care 
in arriving at them, and is sincere in his conviction 
of their truth, they acquit him of all moral blame in 
connection with them, and aver that the surest and 
quickest way of satisfying him and others of the 
falsity of these opinions is to resort solely to courteous 
argument in refuting them. So far from scepticism 
or the questioning of traditional beliefs being a. 
reproach to a man, they regard it rather as a moral 
duty, believing that no man should believe anything 
till he is compelled by the laws of his own mind to 
believe it, and that to try the efiBcacy of that com- 
pulsion he sljould resist it as long as possible. Yet 
the secularist creed cannot be called a sceptical one, 
for the followers of this system do not believe that 
they should rest satisfied with doubting. W)ien they 
find that certainty, that is, irresistible comdction, is 
unattainable on any subject, they consider that that 
subject should be left altogether out of account, that 
they should confess their ignorance with regard to 
it, and pass on to other subjects that may be investi- 
gated ■v\dth more profitable results. 

Erom the nature of their leading tenet it follows- 
that the only moral principles they can hold are such 
as they believe must commend themselves to the 
reason and aspiration of every man of enlightened 
conscience. The foundation of such a set of moral 
principles they profess to find in the doctrine of 
Utilitarianism, not of course that utilitarianism that 
makes the end of life the gratification of pleasure in 
the -vulgar acceptation of the term, nor even that 
which supposes individual happiness to be the end of 
life, but that which regards it as our highest duty to- 
do all that tends to bring every individual to the 
highest perfection of which human nature is capable. 
The means to do this is, they think, most lilcely to- 
be found in the study of man’s whole nature, physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual, and of the laws of exter- 
nal nature, and these are the objects to which it 
directs our attention. By such researches, and by 
conduct based on their results, they hope to attain to- 
‘ that material condition in which it shall be impos- 
sible for man to be depraved or poor.’ 

Secularism does not come into direct collision -with 
any religion, except perhaps in the assertion of the- 
moral blamelessness of any opinion sincerely held,, 
and of the duty of questioning traditional beliefs. 
It is not atheistic, inasmuch as it is no tenet of that, 
system either to affirm or deny the existence of God. 
It does not deny the truth of Christianity, for that i& 
none of its business any more than it is to affirm or 
deny some scientific theory. Yet Christians are not- 
those to whom it specially addresses itself. They 
have a philosophy of life of their own, the exalted 
nature of which secularists do not seem generally 
inclined to question. Its object is rather to give 
intellectual repose to those who cannot conscientiously 
accept Christianity, and to furnish them and those 
unacquainted with Christianity with a reasoned basis 
for a worthy practical life. 

The person who professes to be the founder of this- 
system is George Jacob Holyoake (which see in 
Supplement), a native of Birmingham, who began 
to promulgate his views about 1846. It is to him 
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that British legislation is chiefly indebted for the 
Evidence Amendment Act, which legalized affir- 
mations or solemn declarations in cases in which 
previously an oath had been required. 

SEOUL ARIZxVnON is the act of rendering 
secular the property of the clergy. The first great 
secularization in Germany took place in 16-18, on the 
occasion of the Peace of Westphalia. The second 
took place after the Peace of Luneville in 1801. In 
England the first great secularization was made 
under Henry VIII. The secularization of the mon- 
asteries and convents in Italy took place in virtue 
of a decree dated July 7, 1866, and extended to the 
former Papal States by another dated June 25, 1873. 

SECUNDERABAD, or Sikandakabad {Alexan- 
ders Toiun), a British military cantonment in Hin- 
dustan, in the native state of Haidarabad or the 
Nizam’s Dominion, in a district covered with isolated 
hills of granite, 6 miles north-east of Haidarabad, 
It consists of the cantonment of the Haidarabad 
subsidiary force and is the largest military station 
in India, now covering an area of 19 square miles. 
The principal buildings are an English church, in- 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry barracks. The bazaars 
are welP supplied. The climate is very indifferent. 
A peculiarity at this station is that the wet and cool 
seasons a/'e the most unhealthy to Europeans. Ad- 
joining Sljcunderabad is Bolai-am, the cantonment of 
the Nizam’s contingent. 

SEDAN, a town of France, in the department of 
Ardennes, near the Belgian frontier, on the right 
bank of the Meuse, united by bridges with Torcy 
on the left bank. Its fortifications have been 
demolished and replaced by fine boulevards, avenues, 
and streets. It is an attractive city, consisting of 
Avide streets and substantial houses. The chief edi- 
fices are the theatre, public library, and communal 
college. The staple manufactures are ■woollens, 
which have long been famous. The celebrated 
Mai'shal Turenne was born in a castle in the vicinity, 
and his bronze statue adorns a square which bears 
his name. Sedan is now famous for the surrender of 
the French army and the Emperor Napoleon III. to 
the Germans on the 2nd of Sept., 1870, after their 
defeat by the latter on the day previous. This battle 
is commemorated by a monument, erected in 1896. 
(See Franco -German War.) Pop. (1896), 16,472. 

SEDATIVES, medicines that moderate the exces- 
sive action of an organ or organic system. Digitalis, 
for example, is a sedative of the action of the heart 
and the circulatory system; and gum -resins sedatives 
that act on the nervous system. Besides these, acon- 
ite, chloroform, conium, and hydrocyanic acid, are 
among the principal sedatives. Carbonic acid is also 
sometimes locally applied as a sedative when the 
irritated state of the bladder or womb requires such 
treatment, or in cases of painful ulcer. Prussic or 
hydrocyanic acid is a powerful sedative. 

SEDGE {Oarex; natural order, Cyperacese), an 
extensive genus of grass-like plants, mostly inhabiting 
the northern and temperate parts of the globe. The 
stems are usually triangular, "without joints. The 
flowers are monoecious or dioecious, and are disposed 
in one or several dense, scaly spikelets. The seeds 
are triangular, and crustaceous or bony. The roots 
are perennial and fibrous, the leaves hard and rough 
on the edge. The sedges in general are of but little 
utility to man. They furnish coarse fodder, contain- 
ing little nutriment, especially after the flowering 
season is over, or when dried, and are rejected by 
most of the domestic quadrupeds. The roots and 
leaves decompose with difliculty, and in the course of 
time contribute largely to turn the soil of marshes 
into peat. The species are very numerous. They 
are found in all soils, but most are marsh plants. 


Some are diaphoretic and demulcent, others are 
bitter and astringent. The cree^fing underground 
stems of the sand-sedge {0. arenaria) preserve the 
loose sand on the sea-shore from drifting inland. 

SEDGWICK, Ai)Aii, an eminent English geolo- 
gist, born at Dent, in Yorkshire, on Mar. 22, 1785; 
died at Trinity College, Cambndge, on the 27th of 
January, 1873. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1808, and was fifth wrangler of his 
3 ^ear. In 1810 he became a fellow of his college, in 
which he was eventually elected to the post of vice- 
master. In 1818 he was appointed Woodwardian 
professor of geology in his own university, and this 
chair he held till within a short time of his death. 
In 1830 he was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was also a fellow of the Geological 
Society of London, of wdiich he was elected presi- 
dent for the years 1829-30 and 1830-31, and he 
assisted in founding the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. In 1833 he was president of the British 
Association. He -was appointed to a prebendal 
stall at Norvdch in 1834. His chief ser\ices to 
geology consisted in the determination of the geo- 
logical relations of the palaeozoic strata of Devon 
and Cornwall, and of those strata afterwards called 
Permian in the north-east and north-west of Eng- 
landj in the explanation of the geological character 
of North Wales, and not less in the enlargement of 
the geological museum at Cambridge. The only 
considerable work of Professor Sedg\Hck’s is a 
Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, which had a wide circulation; but he is also 
the author of a multitude of papers of great value 
on geological subjects. See the Life and Letters 
by Clark and Hughes (two vols., 1890). 

SEDITION, the designation used in law for aU 
offences against the crown and government which 
do not amount to treason and are not capital. The 
offences classed under the head of sedition are of the 
same general character •with those called treason, but 
they are not considered as amounting to the more 
serious of these Wo crimes unless the offenders are 
guilty of some overt act or can be charged with some 
actual design against the crown or government. The 
punishment of sedition in Great Britain, formerly 
arbitrary, is now restricted to fine and imprisonment. 
Under the old' acts the court might sentence an 
offender to banishment on a second conviction, but 
this alternative was disallowed by 7 Will. IV. cap. v. 
It is a more serious offence than ordinary sedition to 
be a member of, or to correspond with, or aid in any 
way a seditious society; that is, any society of the 
land prohibited by acts 39 Geo. II. cap. Ixxix., and 
57 Geo. III. cap. xix. The former act denounces as an 
unla'wful combination and conspiracy every political 
society of which any member is requii'ed to talce an 
illegal oath or subscribe to an illegal test, or of which 
any of the proceedings are secret, or in which there 
are various divisions acting separately. Religious 
and charitable societies and Freemasons’ lodges are 
expressly excepted. The punishment for being con- 
nected Math such a society is a fine of £20 or impri- 
sonment for three months when a person is convicted 
on information before one justice, and transportation 
(now penal servitude) for not more than seven years 
when the offender has been proceeded against by 
indictment. The second of the two acts above cited 
brings under the same class all societies or clubs 
electing or emplojdng any committee or delegate to 
communicate with a committee or delegate of any 
other society or club, or to induce any person to 
become a member of such societies or clubs. Any 
person licensed to sell ale, beer, wine, or spirits, is 
liable to forfeit his license if he suffers any such 
society to meet in his house, and any person guilty 
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of that offence and not bo licensed is liable for the 
first offence to a fine of £5, and for subsequent offences 
to the penalties imposed by 39 Geo. III. cap. Ixxix. 
By 9 and 10 Viet. cap. xxxiii. it is enacted that all 
prosecutions under these statutes must be instituted 
in the name of the law officers of the cro-wn. 

In Scotland a distinction is made between sedition 
and leasing -mahing, or verbal sedition, the latter 
being an offence against the sovereign’s private cha- 
racter, whereas sedition is an offence tending to the 
disquiet of the state. Both offences are punished 
alike, namely, by fine and imprisonment. 

SEDUCTION. By English law an action for 
damages may be brought by a parent against the 
seducer of his daughter, and by a master against the 
seducer of his servant, or by any one under whose 
protection a female resides; the ground of the action 
iDeing not the seduction in itself, but the loss of ser- 
vice caused by the pregnancy and inlying of the 
female. In this way it has been decided that damages 
may be obtained on account of the seduction of a 
inarried daughter living in her father’s house apart 
from her husband. It is necessary that the female 
should be living in, or essentially forming part of 
the household of the person who brings the action; 
and it has been held that a father could claim damages 
on account of the seduction of his daughter though 
this took place when she was on a visit to a relative, 
as she was still part of his family. The damages, 
which are awarded by a jury, are always much 
greater than the mere loss of service would have 
caused, the amount varying according to circum- 
stances. Damages may also be obtained by a husband 
on account of the seduction of his wife. By the 
law of Scotland such an action is competent to a 
husband against the seducer of his wife, and to an 
unmarried woman against her own seducer, but she 
must show that deceit was used towards her. In 
neither country is seduction a criminal offence. 

The statutory rule which prevails widely in the- 
United States rests both the right and remedy 
where the wi*ong is inflicted, in the family and 
parental relations. The action is therefore brought 
in the case of unmarried women by the parent (or 
guardian) as the head of the family; the offence is 
considered as one against the unity, happiness, and 
purity of the family. In the case of the seduction 
of a married woman the husband has an action 
against the seducer, in which full damages may be 
awarded for the domestic injury, and which is based 
on the simple fact that the union of the husband and 
wife has been virtually destroyed. 

SEE, a word derived from the Latin sedes^ a seat, 
and properly applied to the seat or throne of a bishop, 
but more usually employed ^ the designation of the 
city in which a bishop has his residence, and frequently 
as that of the jurisdiction of a bishop, that is, as the 
equivalent of diocese. See Diocese. 

SEED. The seed of a plant is the impregnated 
ovule. It assumes many forms in different plants, 
becoming rounded, oval, reniform, &c. It consists 
essentially of two parts, namely, the nucleus or kernel, 
and the integuments. The latter consist of two seed- 
coats — the outer named the episperm or testa^ the 
inner the tegmen or endopleura; and the two together 
are^ sometimes termed the spermoderm. The testa 
varies in colour and texture; generally it is of a 
brownish hue, and fleshy, succulent, membranous, 
or coriaceous; its surface may be smooth, wrinkled j 
striated, ridged, netted, pitted, tuberculated, &c! I 
The testa of some seeds is furnished with hairs, 
which cover the entire surface, as in various species 
of Oossypium, where they constitute the material 
called cotton, and also in the silk- cotton tree (Bom,- 
hax); or they may be confined to eertain points of 


the surface, as in the willow, Epilobium, &c.; while 
in the pine the testa forms wings, which must be 
carefully distinguished from the -winged or samaroid 
fruits of the ash, elm, and maple, these wings being 
an expansion of the pericarp instead of the seed. 
In like manner hairy seeds must not be confounded 
with pappose fruits, such as those of the valerian, 
and of the dandelion and other composite plants, 
where the hairy expansions are conversions of the 
calyx. On the outside of the integument of the seed 
there is sometimes an additional partial covering, 
which has received the name of aril, and in the nut- 
meg forms the mace. The nucleus or kernel of the 
seed is the fully developed central portion of the 
ovule. It consists either of the embryo alone, as in 
the waU-flower, or of the embryo along with a separate 
deposit of nourishing matter called albumen, as in 
the cocoa-nut and wheat. The embryo is the young 
plant contained in the seed, and is the part to the 
development of which all the reproductive organs 
contribute. It consists of a general axis, one part of 
which is destined to form the root, the other to form 
the stem. The axial portion is provided \vith fleshy 
organs called cotyledons or seed-leaves, winch serve 
to nurse the young plant before the appearance of 
the true leaves. The plumule or stem rises from the 
upper part of the axis, bearing the first Ordinary 
leaves. Plants possessing one cotyledon are termed 
monocotyledonous, those having two are denominated 
dicotyledonous, and plants having only a cellular 
embryo, as in the crjrptogamic or flowerless plants, 
are called acotyledonous. When seeds are contained 
in an ovary, as is usually the case, the plants are 
called angiospermous; when the seeds are not con- 
tained in a true ovary, with a style or stigma, the 
plants are called gymnospermous, as conifers. Besides 
the wonderful provision which nature has made for 
the dispersion of seeds, some being wafted through 
the air by the light downy appendages attached to 
them, and others being fitted, by their form and 
envelope, for being carried down rivers, their \dtality 
or dormancy is also wonderful. Some seeds may be 
kept out of the ground for a century and still retain 
the power of germinating when committed to the 
soil. So also where seeds have been found deeply 
buried in the earth, or in soils not adapted for their 
germination, in positions in which they have lain 
quiescent for years, they have been known, on exposure 
to the air, or removal to a different soil, to exercise a 
vegetative power. See Botany. 

SEED LAO. See Lac. 

SEELAND. See Zealand. 

SEGMENTAL ORGANS, the name given to 
the sacs or saccidi found in many Annelida or True 
Worms, such as Leeches, Errantia, &c., and formed 
by involutions of the integument of the body. In 
Hirudinea or Leeches these sacculi number seventeen 
on each side, as in the Common Leech (which see), 
and they secrete the mucus by which the body is 
lubricated. Some observers maintain that these 
sacculi are respiratory in function. In the Leeches 
these sacs are closed internally but open extemaUj 
on the sides of the body by openings named stigmata. 
In the Oligochasta or Earthworms the segmental 
organs are present in greater numbers than in Leeches, 
and they communicate internally in the Earthworms 
with the perivisceral or body ca-vity. They may be 
presumed in this case to be excretory in function. 
Some of the segmental organs in the latter are cili- 
ated, and certain of them serve in some forms as 
efferent ducts for the generative organs. In Errantia, 
which order includes the free marine worms, these 
organs communicate with the interior of the body, 
and have much the same disposition and functions 
as in Earthworms. 
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SEGO, a considerable town in West Africa, in 
Bambarra, on the left bank of the Niger, now in 
French territory. The houses are built of clay, of a 
square form, with flat roofs; some of them have two 
stories, and many of them are whitewashed. Besides 
these buildings Moorish mosques are seen in every 
quarter. This town has been for many centuries a 
stronghold for the Mohammedan faith. Pop. 30,000. 

SEGORBE, a town in Spain, 29 miles n.n.w. ot 
Valencia, picturesquely situated among gardens, on 
a slope above the Palancia. It is surrounded by 
ancient walls; and has a cathedral and several other 
churches, an jSpiscopal palace, a spacious courthouse, 
a large and handsome hospital, and other buildings. 
Its principal manufactures are earthenware and paper. 
Segorbe was sacked by Suchet in 1812. Pop. 7232. 

SEGOVIA, a town in Spain, capital of the province 
of the same name, on a lofty rock, washed by the 
Eresma and Clamores, 43 miles north-west of Madrid. 
It is surrounded by walls flanked with round towers, 
and defended by a turreted castle (formerly the royal 
treasury), but is very indifferently built, consisting of 
quaint old houses and very narrow winding streets. 
The principal buildings are the cathedral — one of the 
finest in Spain — several churches and suppressed con- 
vents, the Episcopal palace, mint (in which formerly 
all the national coinage was struclr), a school for 
artilleryVadets in the castle, arsenal, diocesan semi- 
nary, a theatre, several hospitals, a picture-gallery, 
and a fine Roman aqueduct of granite, the most im- 
portant remnant of Roman architecture in Spain. The 
woollen manufactures, once famous, are now aU but 
extinct. Paper, linen, and glass are manufactured. 
Pop. 14,738. — The province, area, 2713 square miles, 
consists partly of lofty mountains, partly of bleak 
plateaus, and partly of fertile plains. The chief 
mountain range ' is the Sierra de Guadarrama, in 
which is the celebrated defile of Somosierra. The 
fertile districts bear wheat, barley, madder, flax, 
hemp, vines, olives, carob and chestnut trees, &c. 
Great numbers of sheep are reared. The mountainous 
parts contain silver, copper, lead, iron, marble, jasper. 
.Pop. (1897), 156,086. 

SEGUIDILLA, a Spanish form of versification, 
consisting of four lines, generally assonant lines, of 
seven and five syllables alternately. It usually has 
a close of three verses, called estribillo^ of which the 
first and last lines rhyme. 

S^GUB, an ancient French family, which has 
produced several distinguished men, including the 
following: — 

Joseph Alexandbe, bom at Paris in 1752; died 
in 1805; was the author of several comedies and 
operas, which still remain popular; of the Corres- 
pondance secrete entre Ninon de I’Enclos, le Marquis 
de ViUarceaux et Mad. de Maintenon, a clever fabri- 
cation; a romance. La femme jalouse; and a work 
bearing the title of Les Femmes, leur condition, et 
leur influence dans I’ordre sociale. A selection of 
his works (QSuvres diverses) appeared in 1819. 

His brother, Louis Philippe, Comte de Segub- 
d’Aguesseau, bom in 1753; died in 1830; peer of 
France, and member of the French Academy. He 
was compelled by his father to adopt a military life, 
and served in America under Rochambeau, and after 
the peace of 1783 was ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
In 1790 he was sent to Berlin; but after the deposi- 
tion of the king he retired from public affairs, and in 
1798 published his Theatre de THermitage — a collec- 
tion of plays which he had composed for the private 
theatre of the Empress of Russia. In 1800 appeared 
his masterly Histoire du Rhgne de Frdddric Guillaume 
II., or Decade historique. From this time he occu- 
pied himself much with historical studies, the chief 
fmit of which was his Histoire imiverselle (Paris, 


forty-four vols. 1817). In 1803 he was chosen a 
member of the Institute, and Napoleon appointed 
him one of the council of state. After the restoration 
he was received into the Chamber of Peers. In 1824 
was begun an edition of his QEuvres completes, but 
it was never finished. The last volume that appeared 
was the thirty-third, and was published in 1830. 
The first three volumes of this edition consist of his 
Mdmoires ou souvenirs et anecdotes — a very interest- 
ing but an incomplete work. 

Philippe Paul, Comte de Si5gub, son of the 
preceding, bom 1780, served in the army with dis- 
tinction on various occasions, and executed several 
diplomatic missions. In the campaign of 1812 he 
was a general of brigade in the suite of the emperor, 
and performed the duties of a mareclial du palais. 
After the fall of the emperor he received from Louis 
XVIII. the command of the cavahy troops that had 
been formed out of the old guard, but he again joined 
Napoleon after his escape from Elba. After the second 
restoration he ^vdthdrew into private life, and wrote 
his celebrated Histoire de Napoleon et de la grande 
armde pendant I’annee 1812 — a work more remark- 
able for narrative sldll and philosophic breadth of 
view than for historical accuracy. He became a 
member of the French Academy in 1830, and in 
December, 1831, he was made peer for life, being 
one of the thirty created for the purpose of giving 
ministers a majority on the question of a hereditary 
peerage. He died at Paris in 1873. Besides the 
work mentioned by which he is chiefly Imown he was 
the author of various other historical as well as some 
fictitious works, and he left behind him an extensive 
collection of Memohes, together with interesting 
notes on the first empire, the restoration, and the 
monarchy of July. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS, an aperient medicine, 
named after the Seidlitz spa in Bavaria, although 
the constituents of the waters of that spa are very 
different. They are made as follows: — The alkaline 
powder which is contained in the blue paper consists 
of 2 drachms of Rochelle salts (tartrate of soda and 
potash) and 40 grains of bicarbonate of soda, and 
the acid powder in the white paper of 35 grains of 
tartaric acid. Before being used the aDcaline powder 
is dissolved in half a tumbler of water, and the acid 
powder is then added, which produces effervescence, 
and the draught is taken while the effervescence is 
going on. Sometimes a little sulphate of magnesia 
is added to increase the strength. 

SEIGNIORAGE, a royalty or prerogative of the 
crown whereby it claims an allowance for the' gold 
or silver brought to the mint to be coined or to be 
exchanged for coin. Formerly the king had 5s. for 
every pound of gold, but a certain proportion of this 
seigniorage was paid to the master of the mint for 
his work. Now no seigniorage is charged for coining 
gold in this country, although this practice is con- 
trary to the opinion of political economists, for the 
resifft is that the standard coins of the country circu- 
late at a rate below their real value as manufactured 
articles. If a seigniorage were charged equal to the 
cost of coining the coins would then circulate at their 
true value, a little above that of bullion. 

SEINE (ancient, Sequana)^ a river in France, 
which rises in the department of C6te-d’Or, at the 
I south-western extremity of the Plateau de Langres, 
on the northern slope of Mont Tasselot, in the Boia 
de Chanceaux, about 6 miles north-west of St. Seine 
and 20 miles north-west of Dijon. The first part of 
its course is N.N.w. through the departments of C6te- 
d’Or and Aube, passing Chatillon and Troyes. After 
receiving the Aube it proceeds almost due west, pass- 
ing Nogent, and entering the department of Seine-et- 
Marne, where it receives first the Yonne at Montereau, 
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and shortly after the Loing, and the Loing Canal, 
all on the left. Here its course becomes again 
N.N.W., and it proceeds through the departments of 
Seine-et-Marne, passing Melun; the south-east of 
Seine-et-Oise, passing Corbeil; and Seine, in which 
last, shortly before entering Paris, it receives the 
Marne on the right. Traversing Paris it shortly after 
commences a long series of remarkable windings, 
receives the Oise on the right, traverses the north- 
west of Seine-et-Oise, passing Mantes; the depart- 
ment of Eure, passing Pont de 1’ Arche, and receiving 
the Eure ; and that of Seine- Inf drieure, where it 
flows through Kouen; then resuming its series of 
windings across the southern part of that depart- 
ment it forms a long and wide embouchure, and 
finally joins the English Channel near Le Havre. 
Its direct course is 270 miles; its indirect course 
about 500 miles. Of the latter, 350 miles, com- 
mencing at Mdry, below Troyes, in the department 
of Aube, are navigable, but only by barges, which 
require to be tracked against the current if not 
moved by steam. The navigation properly com- 
mences at Pouen, from which to the port of Havre 
the river is usually distinguished by the name of the 
Seine-Maritime^ and at full tide floats sailing vessels 
of from 400 to 500 and steamers of 600 to 800 tons. 
Its embouchure is much encumbered by shifting 
sandbanks. Works intended to remedy this evil 
were begun in 1847. At the time of the equinoctial 
gales and at spring- tides a ^ bar ’ or great wave with 
a perpendicular front rushes up the river with a 
great noise as far as Jumidges, and sometimes even 
to Rouen. The area of the basin of the Seine is 
16,700 square miles. No French river is better 
supplied with fish. In respect of the scenery, though 
in particular parts it is surpassed by the Loire, Sadne, 
and Garonne, yet, taken as a whole, with the hills 
and valleys, forests and meadows, superb mansions, 
numerous villages, populous towns, and famous cities 
which line its banks, it is the finest river in France. 

SEINE, a department in France, completely in- 
closed by the department of Seine-et-Oise, and at 
once the smallest and most populous of the French 
departments, including as it does the city of Paris. 
Its shape is nearly elliptical; greatest length, north 
to south, 18 miles; greatest breadth, 15 miles; area, 
185 square miles. It has a flat but somewhat 
undulating surface, in which the highest point is 
Montmartre, 346 feet above sea-level.' The soil, 
naturally fertile, has received much artificial improve- 
ment. Only a few acres can be considered waste, 
and a great part of what surrounds the capital is laid 
out in orchards and gardens. Meadows to supply 
the food of cows for dairy produce are both extensive 
and luxuriant; in some districts a little wine and 
cider are made; regular agricultural farms are found 
chiefly in the remote communes. Of mineral pro- 
ducts the building stone and gypsum obtained from 
the celebrated quarries of Montmartre are the most 
valuable. The manufactures are mostly confined to 
objects of necessity or luxury demanded by the capital 
Besides the city of Paris it contains two arrondisse- 
ments, St. Denis and Sceaux. Pop. in 1901, 3,599,870. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE, a French department, 
bounded on the north by the- departments of Oise 
and Aisne, east by Marne and Aube, south by Yonne 
and Loire t, and west by Seine-et-Oise; greatest length, 
north to south, 65 miles; average breadth, 40 miles; 
area, 2214 square miles; population in 1901, 355,638. 
The surface consists of extensive and gently undulat- 
ing plains, covered generally with productive corn- 
fields, and more partially with vineyards, which yield 
only an indifferent wine, and with forests of magni- 
ficent trees and valuable timber. Natural pastures 
are of limited extent, but very valuable artificial 


meadows have been formed. There are no metals 
of any consequence; but there are excellent quarries 
of building stone, millstones, and gypsum, and beds 
of fine potters’ clay. Melun is the capital, and the 
arrondissementa are Melun, Coulommiers, Fontaiue- 
bleau, Meaux, and Provins; subdivided into 29 
cantons and 530 communes. 

SEINE-ET-OISE, a French department, bounded 
on the north by department Oise, east by Seine-et- 
Marne, south by Loiret, south-west by Eure-et-Loir, 
and north-west by Eure; greatest length, north to 
south, 60 miles; mean breadth, 43 miles; area, 2163 
square miles; pop. in 1901, 700,405. The surface is 
finely diversified, though its numerous hills are only 
of moderate height. It belongs wholly to the basin 
of the Seine, which drains the far greater part of it 
either directly or by its tributary the Oise. The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated, and fruit is very 
abundant. Garden crops are raised on an extensive 
scale to supply the wants of' the metropolis, and 
several districts are covered with forests of excellent 
timber. The only metal of consequence is iron; but 
there are valuable quarries of building stone, pave- 
ment, millstones, and gypsum, and extensive beds of 
porcelain and potters’ clay. Versailles is the capital, 
and the arrpndissements are Versailles, Mantes, Pon- 
toise, Rambouillet, Etampes, and Corbeil; subdivided 
into 36 cantons and 686 communes. 

SEINE-INF ^IRIEURE, a maritime department 
of France, bounded north and west by the English 
Channel, south by the estuary of the Seine and de- 
partment Eure, and east by Oise and Somme; greatest 
length, east to west, 66 miles; mean breadth, 37 miles; 
area, 2330 square miles; pop. in 1901, 843,928. The 
coast line presents no fewer than sixteen harbours, 
though Havre is the only one of consequence. It 
consists mostly of bold chalky cliffs of 150 to 750 
feet high. The interior is more pastoral than agri- 
cultural, being very much broken by hills. In the 
south there are several considerable forests. The 
Seine, the only river of importance, drains the far 
■'larger part of the surface. About one-half of the 
surface is arable, though not very fertile, and, in 
addition to cereals, a good deal of hemp and flax is 
grown. Cider is also extensively made from the 
produce of the orchards. There are no minerals of 
any consequence. The coast fisheries are productive. 
Rouen is the capital, and the arrondissements are 
Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, NeufchStel, and Y vetot; sub- 
divided into 51 cantons and 759 communes. 

SEISTAN, a district in the east of Persia, formerly 
belonging to Afghanistan, but annexed to Persia 
about 1870. The district was visited by Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid and E. C. Ross in 1872, and is described 
by the former in a paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society in January, 1873. He divides 
it into Seistan Proper and Outer Seistan, the former 
a tract lying about lat. 31'’ N. and Ion. 62® E., the 
latter the region to the north and east of that. The 
western and northern boundary of Seistan Proper is 
formed by an expanse called the Hamoon, which 
appears in maps as Lake Seistan, but which, accord- 
ing to Goldsmid, is for the most part dry, with only 
a few pools of water at the mouths of the principal 
feeders. Estimated pop. of Seistan Proper, 45,000. 

SE JANUS, Aelius, the son of a Roman knight, 
and noted as the favourite of Tiberius, was born at . 
Vulsinii in Etruria. In 14 a,d. he was made com- 
mander of the prntorian bands, and he ultimately 
acquired the confidence of the suspicious Tiberius, to 
such an extent as to govern him completely; and the 
servile senate paid the greatest respect to the power- 
ful favourite. The praetorian cohorts were also 
favourable to him, and there was no obstacle in the 
way of his attaining the supreme power he aimed at 
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but DnistiB, son of Tiberius, and tbe sons of Ger- 
manicus, tbe nearest of Idn to tbe emperor. Drusus 
• was put out of the way by poison; the latter, mtli 
their mother, were banished and thrown into prison, 
a step which they did not long survive.^ Several 
distinguished Eomans, friends of Germamcus, were 
beheaded at the instigation of Sej anus; and when 
Tiberius finally retired from Borne, and withdrew 
from the government, Sej anus governed with abso- 
lute power, and the senate ordered that the statues , 
erected in his honour should be publicly worshipped. 

But at the moment of his highest elevation the sus- 
picions of Tiberius were awakened, and his measures 
were taken so cautiously, that Sejanus suspected 
nothiiifT until he was openly accused by the emperor 
before the senate (a.d. 31). He was then 
soned, condemned to death, and executed on the 

SELACHII and SELACHIA, Muller s name for 
the order of fishes now known more generaUy ^ the 
Elasmobranchii, and which includes the Sharks, Bays, , 
and their allies. The name Selachii is, however, in 
recent classifications used to indicate that group of 
the order Elasmobranchii, which specially mcludes 
the Sharlcs and Dog-fishes, these forms bemg known 
by the branchise or gills being placed on the sides of 
the neck; whilst the pectoral fins are of ordina^s^e, 
and are placed on the breast. The name SelacMa, 
used to denote an ordtr of fishes, corresponds to the 
more typical of Cuvier’s Chondropterygidas or Car- 
tilaginous Eishes. See also Ichthyology, Plagio- 

BTOMi, Sharks, &c. x 

^ SELBY, a market town of England, in the county 
of York (West Biding), 14 miles south by east of 
York, with which and with Leeds and Hull it is 
connected by railway; on the Ouse, here navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons, and crossed by an excellent wooden 
bridge, which opens to allow shipping to pass. It con- 
sists of four principal streets diverging from a central 
market-place, adorned with an ancient Gothic cross; 
and several other streets, paved, and lighted mth 
gas, and plentifully supplied with water. The 
houses are well but irregularly built. It has a 
magnificent parish church, in different styles of 
architecture, which once formed part of an^ abbey of 
Benedictine monks, founded in 1068 by William the 
Conqueror; a new church, built in 1868; Boman 
Catholic and Nonconformist places of worship; a 
new town -hall, museum with lecture - room, two 
libraries, and several schools; ship-building yards, 
and flax, shoe-thread, oil, mustard, and chicory mills, 
foundries, rope-work, and very extensive malt-kilns; 
and a trade in agricultural produce and the articles 
of manufacture. The tithe-barn of the abbey, in 
which the monks stored their grain, still exists. 
Henry I. was bom at Selby. Pop. of urban district 

in 1891, 6022; in 1901, 7786. ^ ^ . 

SELDEN, John, a distinguished Enghsh scholar 
and lawyer, was born December 16, 1584, at Sal- 
vington, near Worthing, in Sussex, and received his 
education at Oxford. After leaving Oxford he re- 
paired to Clifford’s Inn, London, being then about 
nineteen; and in 1604 he removed to the Inner Tem- 
ple. On being called to the bar he acted principaUy 
as a chamber counsel. The first object of his studies 
was the history and antiquities of his native country; 
and in 1607 he drew up a work entitled Analecton 
Anglo-Britannicon, a treatise on the chdl govern- 
ment of Britain before the coming of the Normans. 
It was succeeded in 1610 by England’s Epinomes, and 
Jani Angloram Eacies altera, a treatise on the pro- 
gress of English law. In 1614 appeared his largest 
English work. Titles of Honour, still a standard 
authority in* regard to aU that concerns the degrees 
of nobility and gentry in England. This was fol- 


lowed in 1617 by his De Eiis Synis Syntagmata 
Duo, an inquiry into the Syrian ^^olatey. In 1618 
he entered the field of pohtics by his astory of 
Tithes, the object of which was to deny their divine 
ric^ht. This publication highly offended James I., 
a^d the author was brought before the High-com- 
mission Court, on which, without retracting his 
opinions, he declared his sorrow for pul^shmg the 
work In 1621 James I. in his speech to Parbament, 
haviiJg asserted that its privileges were ^ants from . 
the crown, Selden spoke so freely in opposition to this - 
doctrine, and was so instrumental in Rawing up 
the protestation against it, that on parlmment 
solving he was committed to custody. He was 
charged at the expiration of six weeks on petoon. 

In the following year he was elected member of Par- 
liament for Lancaster, and was again a member m 
the two first Parliaments of Charles I., m the second 
of which he was appointed to support the impeacn- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham, and otherwise 
became a leading opposer of the arbitrary measures 
of the court. In 1629 he drew up his learned trea- 
tise entitled Marmora Arundelliana. (See Aotn- 
DELIAN Marbles.) On the dissolution of the P^- 
liament Selden was one of the eight inenmers of the 
Commons who were imprisoned in the Tower on a 
charge of sedition, and who refused to give secunty 
for their good behaviour. This confinement last^ 
two or three years; but at length he yas admitted to 
bail, and finaUy released in the beginning of 1634. 
During this period he wrote some of his treatises on 
Jewish antiquities, and in 1635 pubHshed his treatise 
entitled Mare Clausum, in answer to the Mare 
Liberum of Grotius; in opposition to which he en- 
deavours to establish the British right of dominion 
over the circumjacent seas. Some of the followmg 
years of his life were occupied in Hebrew^ 
the result of which appeared in a work entitM De 
Jure NaturaH et Gentium, juxta Disciplinam Ebr®- 
orum, a valuable but not very well digested reperto^ 
of all the matter afforded by history or tradition m 
relation to the subject. In 1640, memorable for the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, Selden unani- 
mously elected member for the Hniversrty of Oxford. 
His name appears on several committees appointed 
to inquire into abuses; but he neither concu^ed m 
the prosecution of Lord Strafford, nor seemed desir- 
ous to abrogate the Episcopal form of church govern- 
ment, although anxious to check the encroachments 
of ecclesiastical power. When the differences between 
kiQo- and Parliament were manifestly tending to open 
hostilities, he opposed the attempts of both parties 
to train possession of the sword, and, when he failed, 
wi^drew as much as he was able from public busi- 
ness. He remained, however, with the Parliament, 
and was a lay member of the Assembly of Divines 
which met at Westminster for the establishment of 
church government. In 1643 he ivas appointed by 
the House of Commons keeper of the records in the 
Tower and the year following subscribed the Solemn 
League and Covenant. In 1645 he was elected one 
of the twelve commissioners of the admiralty, and in 
1646 the Parliament voted him £5000 as a reward 
for services. He continued to sit in Parliament 
after the execution of the king, and employed all Ms 
influence for the protection of learning, and for mode- 
rating the fanatical zeal of his colleagues. He refused 
to gratify Cromwell by writing an answer^to the 
Eikon Basilike. He died November 30, 1654. In 
private life he was universally esteemed for Ms good- 
ness of heart and urbanity of manners; and as a 
scholar he must be deemed one of the most learned 
men of Ms day. His style is often laboured and 
uncouth, although Ms speeches and conversation were 
peculiarly luminous and clear. Some opimon of the 
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latter may be collected from his Table Talk, pub- 
lished after his death b}’’ his amanuensis. His library 
and museum were added to the Bodleian Library. 
His whole works were collected in three folio vols. 
(usually bound in six) by David Wilkins (1726), 
with a life of the author. See also Aikin’s Life of 
Selden. 

SELECTION, Natural. See Natural Selec- 
tion. 

SELENITE, crystallized native sulphate of cal- 
cium. See Cypsuji. 

SELENITJM. In the year 1817 Berzelius dis- 
covered a new elementary body in the refuse of a 
sulphuric acid manufactory near Eahlun, in Sweden; 
to this substance he gave the name of selenium, from 
selene, the moon. Selenium occurs in several minerals, 
chiefly in combination with copper, lead, mercury, 
and silver; native sulphur often contains selenium, 
and this element is found in the free state, crystal- 
lized in monoclinic forms, at Culebras, in Mexico. 
Selenium is closely related, in its general chemical 
deportment, to sulphtir and tellurium, these three 
elements forming a group which is characterized by 
certain well-marked general properties; thus these 
elements combine with oxygen to form analogous 
oxides; they form oxi-acids, to which strictly analo- 
gous formulae are given; they combiae with hydrogen 
in the same proportions, producing thereby bodies 
whose formulae and properties are strictly comparable; 
and BO on. Several allotropic modifications of selenium 
are known; if the element be precipitated from a 
solution of selenhydric acid, by exposm*e to the air, 
it assumes the form of an amorphous powder; if this 
powder be melted and cooled quickly it acquires 
a vitreous appearance, it is hard and brittle, its 
colour is dark bro'wn, and it has a metallic lustre. 
Selenium is deposited from a solution in bisulphide 
of carbon, in the form of monocHnic crystals. These 
various modifications of this, element are possessed 
of different specific gravities, and of somewhat differ- 
ent specific heats. 

Selenium takes fire when heated to a tolerably 
high temperature in air or in oxygen, burning with a 
blue flame, and with the production of the dioxide 
Se O 2 . The odour of burning selenium is most dis- 
agreeable, somewhat resembling that of decayed 
horse-radish. The dioxide of selenium is a wMte 


powder, which readily dissolves in water, the solution 
yielding, on evaporation, crystals of sclenious acid 
(HoSeOa). This acid is analogous to sulphurous 
acid (see Sulphur); it is bibasic, forming a well- 
defined series of selenites (MoSeOs). A more 
highly oxidized acid of selenium, namely selemc acid 
(HoSeO^), is also known, from which a large series 
of salts, the selenates (M 2 8664 ), is derived. 

Selenium forms two chlorides, Se-^Clo and SeCLi, the 
former a liquid, the latter a crystalline solid. With 
hydrogen selenium forms the very disagreeably smell- 
ing gas seleniuretted hydrogen (HoSe), the analogue 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. To selenium the symbol 
Se, and the atomic weight 79 T. are given. 

SELEIJCIA, the name of several cities in Asia, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator. One of the most cele- 
brated was Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, made the capital 
of Babylonia in place of Babylon, from which it was 
distant about 30 miles, and which it eclipsed in 
wealth and splendour. The Tigris and Euphrates 
flowed near its walls, and rendered it one of the 
richest commercial cities of ancient times. The 
number of its inhabitants at the time of its greatest 
prosperity is estimated to have been about 600,000, 
chiefly Greeks. During the decline of the Seleucide 
monarchy it became independent, and from its great 
wealth became the centre of atk'action to the pillaging 
tribes of Southern Armenia and Media, by whom it 
was partially plundered several times. In 116 a.d. 
it was buiTied by Trajan, and a few years later its 
destruction was completed by Lucius Verus, the 
Homan emperor. Erom that time it was deserted, 
and became as desolate as Babylon itself. — Another 
important city bearing this name was Seleucia 
Pieria, founded in 300 B.o,, and situated on the sea- 
coast at the foot of Mount Pieria, 12 miles west of, 
Antioch. Its natural strength was improved by 
every known art of fortification, and this combined 
■with its magnificent buildiugs obtained for it a dis- 
tinguished position among the great cities of anti- 
quity. It occupied a very prominent place in the 
wars between the Seleucidte and the Ptolemies, 
but it rapidly declined under the Homan dominion, 
and in the sixth century of our era the city had 
fallen into complete decay. Among the other cities 
of the name were a Seleucia in Syria, and one in 
Cilicia. 


SUPPLEMENT 


PANGE-FINDER. See Gunnery. 

RANGPUR, a district in the Rajshahi division 
of Bengal; area, 3486 square miles. This territory 
is flat and well watered, the chief product being 
rice. Some paper is manufactured at various places 
in the district. Pop. (1901), 2,152,518. — Rangpur, 
the capital, is situated on the Ghaghat river, 270 
miles north-east of Calcutta. Pop. (1891), 14,300. 

RAPPOLTSWEILER. See Ribeauville. 

RASGRAEj a town of Bulgaria, 34 miles south- 
east ' of Rustchuk. It was an important Turldsh 
post during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, but 
was captured by the Russians in the latter year. 
It has considerable trade. Pop. (1900), 13,871. 

RATA, the name of two valuable timber trees of 
New Zealand. The Northern Rata {Metrosideros 
sometimes attains a height of 100 feet. It 
has entire and rather thick leaves, and scarlet 
flowers in clusters at the tips of the branches. Its 
I^eculiar mode of growth makes it often appear like 
a climbing plant. The wood is dull-red, straight in 
the grain, dense, and heavy. The Southern Rata 
(Metrosideros lucida), also called Ironwood, has 
sharp-pointed leaves, and bright scarlet flowers in 
panicles. 

RATANY (Kvaraeria triandra)^ a shrubby plant 
found in Peru and Bolivia, having an excessively 
astringent root. It is sometimes used as an astrin- 
gent medicine in checking bloody or mucous dis- 
charges, weakness of the digestive organs, and even 
in - putrid fevers. It has silver-gray foliage and 
pretty red star-like flowers. 

RATNAGIRI, a maritime town of India, 140 
miles south by east of Bombay, with a fort and 
lighthouse. It has an important sardine fishery. 
Pop. (1891), 14,300’ 

RAUNDS, an urban district of England, in 
Northamptonshire, 9 miles S.S.E. of Kettering, vdth 
an Early English church of considerable interest 
and other places of worship. Boots and shoes are 
manufactured. Pop. (1891), 3055 ; (1901), 3811. 

RAWUON, a tovm of England, in Yorkshire 
(West Riding), 5 miles north-east of Bradford, with 
several places of ’^vorship, BajDtist theological college, 
convalescent home, &c. Pop. (1891), 3077; (1901), 
3181. 

RAWLINSON, George, clergyman and his- 
torian, brother of Sir Henry Rawlinson, was born 
at Chadlington, Oxford, on Nov. 23, 1812. Edu- 
cated at Swansea and Ealing, he entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1834, and graduated with a first 
in classics in 1838. He was elected a fellow of 
Exeter College in 1840, and became a tutor there. 
In 1859 lie delivered the Bampton lectures, which 
were published in the following year under the title 
The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture Records. Previous to this he had published, 
in conjunction vdth his brother Sir Henry and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, his well-known translation of 
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Herodotus (1858-60), a valuable work overburdened 
■with imi:)erfectly-digested learning. In 1861 he 
was appointed Camden professor of ancient history 
at Oxford, and in 1872 he became canon of Canter- 
bury. He was presented to the rectory of All 
Hallows, London, in 1888. One of his best-known 
works is The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World (three vols., 1862-67), dealing with 
the history, geography, and antiquities of Ohaldsea, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia, and supple- 
mented by The Sixth Great Oriental' Monarchy 
(1873), treating of Parthia, and The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy (1876), dealing with the Sas- 
sanidse or the New Persian Empire. His other his- 
torical works include A Manual of Ancient History 
(1869); History of Ancient Egypt (two vols., 1881); 
History of Phoenicia (1889); and Parthia (Story of 
the Nations, 1893). He also contributed to Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and to Thomson’s Aids to 
Faith (a reply to Essays and Reviews), and the 
article Herodotus in the Encyclopeedia Britannica 
(ninth edition) is from his pen. To The Speaker’s 
Commentary he supplied the notes on many of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and he also 
wrote for other Biblical commentaries and for Men 
of the Bible. In 1898 he published a biography 
of his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson (see next 
article). He died on Oct. 6, 1902. 

RAWLINSON, Sir Henry Creswicke, diplo- 
matist and orientalist, was born at Chadhngton, 
Oxfordshire, on April 11, 1810. Educated in 
Somersetsliire and at Ealing, he went to Bombay 
in 1827 as a military cadet in the service of the 
East India Company. He at once applied himself 
assiduously to the study of the Oriental languages, 
and was soon in request as an interpreter. After 
five years’ service with the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, 
he was employed from 1833 till 1839 in military 
work in Persia. On the outbreak of the Afghan 
war of 1841-42 he was at Kandahar as political 
agent, and on its conclusion his distinguished ser- 
vices were rewarded with a companionship of the 
Bath. His stay in Persia had made him acquainted 
with the cuneiform inscriptions at Behistun, and on 
his appointment, in 1844, to the consulship at Bag- 
dad he set himself to copy and decipher the chief 
inscription. The result was his great paper on The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun, printed 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1846. 
Though not without important predecessors in the 
same field, and though Dr. Hincks independently 
solved the problem at the same time, Ravdinson is 
justly regarded as the chief founder of the study of 
Persian cuneiform. Meanwhile he had shown great 
zeal and ability in the discharge of his political 
duties, and in 1851 he was raised to the rank of 
consul-general. Resigning his post in 1855, he 
returned to England, and in 1856 he ivas created 
K.C.B., promoted lieutenant-colonel, and appointed 
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a crown director of the East India Company. In 
1858 he was elected a member of the House of 
Commons as a conservative, and he again sat there 
in 1865-68 as member for Erome. He was ap- 
pointed to the new India council in 1858, and in 
1859-60 he was minister-plenipotentiary at Teheran. 
In 1889 he became a Gr.C.B., two years later he was 
created a baronet, and he died on March 5, 1895. 
Eawlinson received many honours both at home 
and from foreign countries. He was president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in 1878-81 and of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1871-72 and 1874- 
75. His chief published works are: Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia (six vols., 1861-80; 2nd 
edition of vol. i., 1891), ^vith E. Norris, G. Smith, 
and T. G. Pinches; England and Russia in the East 
(1875), a strongly anti-Russian pamphlet; notes in 
his brother’s Herodotus; and many papez'S in the 
journals of the Royal Asiatic and Roj^al Geogra- 
phical Societies. See the Life by his brother 
(1898). 

RAYLEIGH, John William Strutt, Baron, 
physicist, eldest son of the second baron, Avas born 
on NoA^ 12, 1842, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in 1873. He Avas educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1865, be- 
coming a felloAv of his college in the folloAAung year. 
Erom 1879 till 1884 he Avas jzrofessor of experi- 
mental physics at Cambridge, and since 1887 he 
has occupied the chair of natural philosophy in the 
Royal Institution. He Avas secretary to the Royal 
Society from 1887 till 1896, and since the latter 
year he has been scientific adviser to Trinity House. 
He is lord -lieutenant of the county of Essex, and 
holds the honoi’ary degrees of D.C.L., Oxford (1883), 
LL.I)., Montreal (1884), and LL.D., Dublin (1885). 
In addition to many contributions to the proceed- 
ings of scientific societies. Lord Rayleigh has 
Avritten the article Optics in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (ninth edition) and a valuable work on 
The Theory of Sound (two vols., 1877-78; neAV edit., 
1894-96). He was associated Avith Professor 
William Ramsay in his discovery of a neAv gas, 
called by them argon^ in the nitrogen of the air. 

RAZGRAD. See Rasgrad in Supp. . 

RECEIVER, in England, a person appointed by 
the Court of Chancery to receive the rents and 
profits of land, or the produce of other property, 
which is in dispute in a cause in that court. The 
name is also given to a person appointed in suits 
concerning the estates of infants, or against execu- 
tors, or betAveen pai’tners in some business for the 
purpose of Avinding up the concern. 

RECKLINGHAHSEN, a toA^m of Prussia, in 
the province of Westphalia, 15 miles north -Avest of 
Dortmund, Avith a Catholic gymnasium, a Catholic 
and a Protestant higher girls’ school, manufactures 
of damask, Avicks, tobacco, bricks, &c., and coal-mines 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1895), 20,644; (1900), 34,042. 

RECLUS, Jacques ifeLiSEE, Erench geographer 
and anarchist, was born at Sainte-Eoy-la-Grande, in 
Gironde, on Mar. 15, 1830, the son of a Protestant 
minister. After being educated in the college of his 
native toAvn and under Lutheran pastors in Ger- 
many, he travelled in Germany, England, Ireland, 
and America. In 1859 he began to contribute to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes articles on geography, 
geology, literature, politics, social economy, and other 
subjects, and he also became associated Avdth sevei’al 
geographical journals. During the siege of Paris 
and the Commune he Avas a member of the National 
Guard. He Avas captured early in 1871 and con- 
demned to deportation, but his sentence aa^as soon 
commuted to exile, and he spent some years in Italy 


and Switzeiland. In 1892 he Avas appointed pro- 
fessor of comiiarative geography in the free univei’sity 
of Brussels. Reclus holds anarchist views similar to 
those of the distinguished Ru.ssian Kropotkine(Avhicli 
see in Supp.). His greatest Avork is his Nouvelle 
Geographic IJniverselle : La TeiTe et les Homines 
(nineteen vols., 1875-94), a splendid monument of 
the best geographical learning of our time. There 
is an English translation by E. G. RaVenstein and 
A. H. Keane (1887 onAvards). His other Avorks 
include : La Terre : Description des Phenomenes de 
la Vie du Globe (tAAm vols., 1867-68), translated into 
English as The Earth (1871) ; Histoire d’un Ruisseau 
(1869); Nice, Cannes, Antibes, Monaco, Menton, 
San Remo (1870); Les Phenomenes Terrestres : Les 
Mers et les Meteores (1873); Histoire d’une Mon- 
tagne(lS80), translated as The History of a Mountain 
(1881 ) ; and L’fivolution, La Revolution et LTdeal 
Anarcliique (1898), treating of his social philosophy. 

RED CAR, a toAvn and Avatering-place of England, 
in Yoilcshire (N. Riding), on the coast, 7 miles north- 
east of Middlesborough and about 4 north-Avest of 
Saltburn. Eormerly a mere fishing village, it is noAv 
an important sea-side resort, Avith a number of places 
of Avoi’ship, an esplanade and pier, race-coiu'se, life- 
boats, &c. There is a long range of fine firm sands 
here; Pop. (1891), 2818; (1901), AAuth extended area, 
7695. 

RED CEDAR, a species of juniper {Juniperus 
virginiana) found in North America and the West 
Indies. The heartAvood is of a bright I’ed, smooth, 
and moderate^ soft, and is in muclz request for the 
outsides of black-lead pencils. See Juniper. 

RED CROSS SOCIETIES, societies founded for 
assisting the Avounded in time of Avar, so named 
because their distinctive badge is a red cross on a 
Avhite ground. Such societies have been established 
in all civilized countries as a result of an interna- 
tional conference held at Geneva in 1863, Avhich Avas 
followed next year by an international convention 
agreed upon at the same place. According to this 
all hospitals and hospital officials, and all in any 
way engaged in attending the sick and Avounded 
in Avar, are treated as neutral parties. Thei’e are 
several societies of the kind in Britain, as well as 
many others in other countries, there being an 
international committee at GeneA^a Avhich serves as 
a centre of communication betAA^een the different 
bodies. In connection Avith this may be mentioned 
the decoration of the Royal Red Cross instituted by 
Queen Victoria in 1883, as a I’eAvard for ladies AAdio 
have exerted themselves in aid of sick and Avounded 
soldiers and sailoi’s in time of Avar. The enamelled 
cz’imson-and-gold cross bears the Avords ‘Eaith, 
Hope, and Charity’, Avith the effigy of her majesty, 
the royal and imperial cipher, &c., and is attached 
to a blue ribbon and AAmrn on the left shoulder. It 
may be conferred on ladies of any nationality re- 
commended by the secretary of state for Avar. 

REDDISH, a toAvn of England, in Lancashire, 
4 miles south-east of Manchestei’, Avith modem 
churches, alms-houses, cotton -spinning and calico- 
printing Avorks, machine-Avorks, rope-Avorks, &c. 
Pop. (1891), 6854; (1901), 8668. 

REDGRAVE, Rich^ard, R.A., English paintei’, 
AA'-as born in London on April 30, 1804, and died in 
Kensington on Dec. 14, 1888. He AA^as for a time a 
clerk and draughtsman in the office of his father, 
AAdio had a AAore-fence manufactory, and in 1826 he 
became a student of the Royal Academy. Plis first 
notable picture Avas Gulliver at the Earmer’s Table 
(1836). It AA^as folloAA^ed by The Trial of Griselda’s 
3?atience (1838), and Quentin Matsys (1839); and 
in 1840, AAdien he exhibited The Reduced Gentle- 
man’s Daughtei', he Avas elected an Associate of the 
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Royal Academy. Of his subsequent pictures we 
may mention The Vicar of Wakefield finding his 
Lost Daughter (1841); Ophelia (1842); Cinderella 
(1842); The Fortune Hunter (1843) ; The Sempstress 
(1844); Fashion’s Slaves (1847); The Moor-hen’s 
Haunt (1847); The Trout’s Dark Haunt (1848); 
The Solitary Pool (1849); The Attiilng of Griselda 
(1850); The Outcast (1851), painted in the year 
when he became a Royal Academician ; The Flight 
into Egypt (1851); A Poet’s Study (1851); Love 
and Labour (1852); The Forest Portal (1853); An 
Old English Homestead (1854); Sylvan Spring 
(1855); Cradle of the River (1857); Children in the 
Wood (1860); A Golden Harvest (1861); Sermons in 
Stones (1874); The Oak of the Mill Head (1876); 
Deserted (1877); Friday Street, Wotton (1878); 
and Hidden among the. Hills (1881). From being 
head-master of the Government School of Design 
he became inspector- general of art schools, and 
arranged the Museum of Art at South Kensington. 
He was joint-author with his brother of A Century 
of Painters (1866). — His brother Samuel, born 
1802, died 1876, is chiefly known for his Dictionary 
of Artists of the British School. 

RED GUM-TREE, one of the Australian Euca- 
lypti [Eucalyptus resinifera)^ yielding a gum-resin 
valued for medicinal uses. See Eucalyptus. 

RED -LEAD. See Lead. 

REDONDA ISLAND, a small British island in 
the AVest Indies, one of the Leeward Isles, situated 
between Nevis and Montserrat. It is a dependency 
of Antigua, and with Barbuda, another dependency, 
it makes up an area of 62 square miles. The 
total population of the three islands was 34,971 
in 1901. 

RED RIVER, or Song-ka, a large river of Ton- 
quin, formed by the junction of the Leteen and 
Song-shai, the former rising in the Yun-nan province 
of China, the latter in Laos. It flows s.E., passes 
Hanoi, and falls by several mouths into the Gulf of 
Tonquin. The navigation of the river is open as far 
ns Lao-kai, on the border of China and Tonquin, and 
the French have made several attempts to develop a 
trade with the Chinese along it. 

RED SNOW. See Protococcus in Supp. 

REDWING, a town of the United States, capital 
of Goodliac county, Minnesota, on the Mississippi 
river at the head of Lake Pepin, 40 miles south-east 
of St. Paul. It is an important wheat-shipping 
centre, and has several mills, factories, &c. Pop. 
(1890), 6294; (1900), 7525. 

RED- WOOD, the name of vaiious sorts of wood 
of a red colour, as an Indian dyewood, the produce 
of Pterocarpus santalimis; the wood of Gordonia 
Ilcematoxylon, the red-wood of Jamaica; that of 
Pterocarpus dalhergioides, or Andaman wood ; that 
of Oeanothus coluhrinus^ the red-wood of the Ba- 
hamas; that of Sequoia, sempervirens^ a coniferous 
tree of California, the red -wood of the timber trade ; 
that of Soymida febrifuga, of which the bark is used 
in India for fevers, and has been employed success- 
fully in Europe for typhus. The Californian red- 
wood is the best knomi. The tree reaches a very 
great size, and forms forests in the coast mountains 
of California. It can stand the climate of Britain. 

REED, Sir Edward James, K.C.B., naval archi- 
tect, was born at Sheerness on Sept. 20, 1830, and 
educated at the School of Mathematics and Naval 
Construction in Portsmouth. He was at one time 
connected vdth Sheerness dockyard, and having 
become an authority on naval architecture he was 
appointed chief constructor to the navy, for which 
he designed a number of iron-clads and other vessels. 
He resigned this post in 1870, but has held other 
government appointments. He was member of 


parliament for the Pembroke boroughs in 1874-80, 
for Cardiff in 1880-95, and for Cai’diff again since 
1900. In 1886 he was a junior lord of the Treasury 
under Mr. Gladstone. In 1878 he visited Japan on 
the invitation of the government of that country. 
He has published works on shipbuilding and coast 
defence; and Japan, its History, Traditions, and 
Religions (1880). 

REEVES, John Sims (baptized John), a dis- 
tinguished tenor singer, son of a ro 3 "al artillery 
bandsman, was born at Woolwich on Sept. 26, 1818. 
He studied music under his father, Cramer, and 
Calcott, and in 1832 became organist in the church 
of North Cray, Kent. After spending a brief peiiod 
ill the study of medicine in London, he made his 
first appearance as a singer in 1839 on the New- 
castle stage. He first sang in London in 1842, and 
Awis for a time in Macready’s compan}’’ at Dmiy 
Lane Theatre singing in Handel’s Acis and Galatea 
and in other pieces. Having studied in Paris under 
I Bordogni and in Milan under Mazzucato, he made 
his first apiiearance at the famed La Scala theatre 
of the latter city as Edgardo in Donizetti’s opera 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Returning to England, he 
sang at a London concert in Ma}'-, 1847, and later 
in that year he laid the foundation of his great 
reputation as a singer when he apjieared at Druiy 
Lane in the part of Edgardo. His voice was of wide ’ 
compass and gi’eat beauty — mellow and jiowerful, 
capable of the tenderest pathos and of the most 
stirring martial ajipeal, but ever controlled by 
genuine artistic feeling and knowledge, the rare 
delicacy and finish of his phrasing being bej-ond the 
power of words to express. He was heard to most 
advantage in the concert hall and in oratorio and 
similar music, and in such pieces as Guy Mannering 
he disjDla^^ed considerable histrionic ability. He 
died at AA'orthing, in Sussex, on Oct. 25, 1900. He 
published his Life and Recollections in 1888, and 
My Jubilee in 1889. He was latterly in somewhat 
straitened circumstances, and in 1900 a civil-list 
pension of £100 was granted him. 

REFERENDUM is a term used in the Sufiss 
Confederation to denote the reference to the citizen 
voters of resolutions or laws passed by tlieir repre- 
sentatives. If these, when so referred, are accepted 
by the majority of the voters of the canton, then 
they become part of the law of the land ; but if the}’^ 
are rejected, then the rejection is final. In the 
cantons of Uri, Glainis, the two Unterwaldens, and 
the two Appenzells there exists the most complete 
form of democracy, in which all the people meet 
together to discuss and vote on public questions. 
In Zurich, Berne, Schwyz, Zug, Soleure, rural Basle, 
Schaffhausen, Grisons, Aargau, and Thurgau the 
compulsory referendum is in operation. In these 
cantons the peojfie are summoned once or twice 
yearly to consider the principal acts passed b}’’ the 
representative chambers, and these acts the}’- maj^ 
approve or reject. Another form of referendum, 
the optional, is found in Lucerne, urban Basle, St. 
Gall, Ticino, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel, and Geneva. 
In these cantons laws are submitted to popular vote 
only when a petition, duly signed by a certain 
number of persons, is presented within a prescribed 
period after the chambers have aj^proved the law. 
In Fribourg, the onl}^ other canton, no referendum 
exists. The Federal Constitution is based on the 
optional referendum principle. Side by side with 
the referendum there exists in some of the cantons 
the right of jiopular initiative. 

REGINA, capital of the territory Assiniboia, in 
the North- V^est Provinces of Canada, a rising town 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, well situated near 
the fertile wheat district of the’ Qu’appelle Valley. 
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It is about 360 miles by rail west of ^Viunipeg. Pop. 
in 1901, 2645. 

REGISTRAR- GENERAL, in Britain, an officer 
appointed by the crown, under the great seal, to 
whom the general superintendence of the whole 
system of registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages is intrusted. 

REICHSTAG (German rcicli, a kingdom, and tag, 
a day, a diet), the imperial parliament of Germany, 
which assembles at Berlin. See Bundesrath in 
Suue., GER:\rANY. 

REID, Mayne (properly Thomas Mayne Reid), 
writer of stories of adventure, was born at Bally- 
roney, county Down, Ireland, on April 4, 1818, and 
died near Ross, Herefordshire, on Oct. 22, 1883. 
Son of a Presbyterian minister, he was educjited for 
the church, but his love of adventure took him to 
America, where he at different times engaged in 
various callings, and travelled extensively as hunter 
and trader. In 1843 he settled for a time as a 
journalist in Philadelphia, but joined the U.S. arm}" 
as a volunteer in 1846 and fought in the. Mexican 
war, his experiences in which furnished him with 
materials utilized in several novels. He afterwards 
came to London, and from 1850 he chiefly resided 
in England, where he beciime well known as a writer 
of thrilling stories, many of them based on his 
American experiences, such as The Rifle .Rangers, 
Scalp Hunters, The War Trail, The Headless Horse- 
man, &c. He retinmed to the United States in 
1867, but after a three years’ stay he came back to 
England. Many of his tales were tran-slated into 
French and German. They were all very readable 
and healthy in tone, if sometimes rather extravagant 
in incident. 

REIMS. See Rheims. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, a society 
founded in London in 1779 for the circulation of 
small religious books and tracts in foreign countries, 
as well as through the British dominions. The cir- 
culation of the society’s publications, which teach 
Evangelical Calvinism, is effected by means of depots, 
of grants to foreign societies and to missionaries, of 
colportage, he., and is widely extended. The busi- 
ness of the society is conducted by a committee 
chosen annually in London, and consists of lay and 
clerical members belonging both to the Establish- 
ment and Nonconformist bodies. It disseminates 
publications in considerably more than 200 languages 
and dialecre. The Leisure Hour and the Sunday at 
Home are published by the Religious Tract Society, 
and also the Boy’s Own Paper and the Girl’s Own 
Paper. 

/ Rl^MUSAT, Charles Francois Marie, Comte 
Di-:, politician and man of letters, was born at Paris 
on Mar. 13, 1797, and died on April 6, 1875. He 
was educated at the Lycee Napoleon, and entered 
life as a journalist and lawyer. He was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies from 1830 to 1848, was 
minister of the interior for a few months in 1840, 
and minister of foreign affairs in 1871-73, in both 
cases in the cabinet of M. Thiers. He began public 
life as a liberal, but ended it as a conservative. 
During the second empire he lived in retirement, 
devoting himself chiefly to literary pursuits. His 
works include several on English subjects, such as 
.LbUigleterre au XVIII. Siecle (1856); Bacon (1857); 
.Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1874) ; Histoire de la 
Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’A, 
Locke (1875) ; besides a volume on Abelard (1845). 

: — His mother, Claire Elizabei’H de Vergennes, 
CoMTESSE DE Remu.sat (bom 1780, died 1821), was 
a very remarkable woman. Her essay on Female 
Education, published after her death, received an 
academic couronne, and her Memoires, published in 


1879-80, are particularly valuable for the light which 
they throw on the court of the first em^^ire. 

RENAN, Ernest, French historian, philosopher,, 
and essayist, was born at Ti’eguier, C6tes-du-Nord 
(Brittany), on February, 27, 1823. His father (a. 
master mariner, who was drowned at sea while his 
son was yet a child) was a Breton Celt, while his 
mother was a Gascon, and to this blended ancestry 
he owed his dual mental and moral characteristics. 
The priests who directed the school in Treguier 
trained him in Latin, and taught him the traditions- 
of the Catholic Church till his sixteenth year. Hav- 
ing proved Inmself a scholar of distinction, Renan 
was chosen in 1838 by the Abbe Dupanloup for a 
place in the Catholic seminary of St. Nicolas du 
Chardonnet in Paris. Here he remained until, in 
1842, he went to Issy, near Paris, to receive a train- 
ing in philosophy previous to his entering upon his 
studies for the priestliood. At length, in 1843, he 
was admitted to the seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
here he acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac. The result of these studies in philology 
was to shake his belief in the traditional conception 
of Christianity; and as he found it impossible to enter 
the priesthood he quitted the seminary in 1845. 
While he now maintained himself by teaching in. 
a school at Paris, he continued his historical and 
philological studies aided by the counsel and assist- 
ance of his sister Henriette. In 1848 he received 
the Yolney prize for an essay on the Semitic lan- 
guages, amjfiified afterwards and published under 
the title of Histoire Generale et Systeme Compare- 
des Langues Semitiques (1855). In the following 
year he was sent on a mission to Italy by the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and on 
his return he was apj^ointed to a jDOSt in the manu- 
scripts department of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
His L’Avenir de la Science, though not published 
till 1890, was written in 1848-49. He next imb- 
j lished Averro^s et Averroisme (1852), and several 
I [Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse (1856). Having be- 
come known as an oriental scholar, he was appointed 
a member of a commission sent by the government 
in 1860 to examine the remains of Phcenician civili- 
zation in Syria. It was during this journey in 
Palestine that he wrote his famous Vie de Jesus 
(1863), and he afterwards dedicated it to his sister 
Hemnette, who, having accompanied him, had died 
at Byblos, During his absence Renan had been 
appointed professor of Hebrew in the College de- 
France, but when he delivered his opening lecture, 
in 1862, there was a hostile demonstration, and he 
was transferred to a post in the Imperial Library. 
The publication of the Life of Jesus in 1863 gained 
for its author a European reputation, and was the 
first of a series on the Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme which he made the chief work of his 
life. This comiirehensive work included the follow- 
ing further volumes: Les Apotres (1866); Saint 
j Paul (1869); L’Antechrist (1871); Les liivangiles et 
la Seconde Generation Chretienne (1877); L’[feglise 
Chretienne (1879) ; Marc Aurele et la Fin du 
Monde Antique (1882); Index General (1883). In 
addition to his studies as a scholar Renan took an 
interest in politics, and he became a candidate for 
the Corps Legislatif as a liberal at the election of 
May, 1869. He made another attempt to enter 
political life in 1876, but he was again unsuccessful. 
In 1879 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy. During 1880 he delivered the Hibbert 
lectures in London on The Influence of the Institu- 
tions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity; 
and he also, at the same time, gave a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on Marcus Aurelius. In 1884 he 
was appointed rector of the College de France, and 
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there he continued his labours until his death on 
the 2nd October, 1892. It is not yet possible to 
decide with any degree of certainty the ultimate 
-effect of Renan’s work on the religious thought of 
Europe, but to his own generation he was a man of 
unique personality, and a writer of great erudition, 
possessed of a brilliant literary style. Besides 
•the works already enumerated the following should 
be mentioned : l3e L’Origine du Langage (1857) ; 
Be Livre de Job (1859); Essais de Morale et de 
Critique (1859); Ee Cantique de Cantiques (1860); 
Mission de Phenicie (1865-74); Questions Contem- 
poraines (1868); La Reforme Intellectuelle et Morale 
{1872); Dialogues Philosophiques (1876) ; Melanges 
d’Histoire et de Voyages (1878); Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum (four vols., 1881-89) ; L’Eccle- 
siaste (1882); Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse 
{1883) ;ISrouvelles Etudes d’HistoireReligieuse(18S4); 
Discours et Conferences (1887); Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israel (five vols., 1887-94); Eeuilles Detachees 
{1892); and several dramas, such as Caliban (1878), 
L’Eau de Jouvence (1880), Le Pretre de Kemi (1885), 
•and L’Abbesse de Jouarre (1886). His Lettres In- 
times, published in 1896, are a fitting memorial of 
his devoted attachment to his excellent sister Hen- 
riette. The best biography of Renan is that of 
Madame Darmesteter (1898). 

RENI. See G-uido Reni. 

REN CUE, Sir Peter Le Page, Egyptologist, 
was born in Guernsey on Aug. 23, 1822, and edu- 
cated at Elizabeth College, whence he passed to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1841. He came under 
the influence of Newman and the Tractarians, and 
in 1842 entered the Roman Catholic Church. Erom 
1855 to 1864 he was professor of ancient history in 
the Catholic University of Ireland. He began his 
career as an Egyptologist about 1860, and in 1863 
he defended the work of Young and Champollion 
•against Sir George 0. Lewis. He opposed the dogma 
of paj^al infallibility, and in connection with this 
subject wrote on The Condemnation of Pope Hon- 
■orius (1868) and The Case of Pope Honorius recon- 
sidered (1869). Erom 1866 till 1885 he was an 
inspector of schools, and during 1885-91 he was 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in 
the British Museum. In 1875 he published An 
Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language (2nd edn., 1896), and in 1879 he delivered 
a course of Hibbert lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt. He was knighted in 1896, and 
died on Oct. 14, 1897. He left unfinished a trans- 
lation of the Book of the Dead, with commentary, 
which was in course of publication in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archteology at the 
time of his death. 

REQUENA, a town of Southern Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, about 40 miles west of that 
city. Its industries are connected with the culture 
of silk, saffron, grain, fruit, and wine. There are 
saline springs near it. Pop. 14,500. 

RESECTION, in surgery, the operation of cutting 
out the diseased parts of a bone at a joint. It fre- 
quently obviates the necessity of amputating the 
whole limb, and, by the removal of the dead parts, 
leaves the patient a limb which, though shortened, 
is in the majority of cases better than an artificial 
one. , Resection, which is one of the triumphs of 
modern surgery, became a recognized form of surgical 
operation in 1850. 

RESET OE THEET, in Scots law, the offence of 
receiving goods with the knowledge that they are 
stolen, and with the intention of concealing and 
withholding them from the owner. See Receiving 
Stolen Goods. 


RESORCIN, a colourless crystalline compound 
prepared on the large scale by the action of sulphuric 
acid on benzene, and by the treatment of the result- 
ing compound with caustic soda. It yields a fine 
purple-red colouring matter and several other dyes 
used in dyeing and calico-printing. 

REST-HARROW, a common British leguminous 
plant [Ononis arvcnsis), akin to the brooms. It is 
plentiful in stiff clay land in some parts, and derives 
its name from its long and strong matted roots ar- 
resting the progress of the harrow. The stems are 
annual, often woody or shrubby, and hairy; the 
leaves are generally simple, entire towards the base, 
but the radical leaves are trifoliolate ; the flowers, 
mostly solitary, large, and handsome, are of a bril- 
liant rose colour. 

RESTIGOUCHE, a river of Canada, which in 
its lower course separates New Brunswick from the 
province of Quebec, flowing n.e. into the Bay of 
Chaleur at Dalhousie. It is 225 miles long, is navi- 
gable for 16 miles to Campbelton, and forms a tidal 
estuary for 24 miles. It drains 6000 square miles, 
and its basin supplies great quantities of timber. 

RETHEL, Alfred, German historical painter, 
was born at Aix-la-Chapelle on May 15, 1816; 
studied at the Academy of Diisseldqrf (under 
Schadow), and afterwards at Erankfort (under Veit 
and Schwind) and Rome. He died at Diisseldorf 
on Dec. 1, 1859. His greatest works are four fres- 
coes in the town-house of Aix-la-Chapelle represent- 
ing incidents connected with the life of Charle- 
magne, other four there being executed from his 
designs after his death. These are among the finest 
modem works of the kind. German history and the 
Bible also furnished him with various subjects, and 
he jjainted in water-colour a series of pictures illus- 
trative of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. 

RETRIEVER, a dog specially trained to fetch 
game which has been shot, and greatly valued by 
sportsmen for its sagacity in the field and in the 
water. The larger and more familiar breed of 
retrievers, the wavy-coated, is formed by crossing 
the Newfoundland and the setter; the smaller or 
curly-coated breed is formed by crossing the water- 
spaniel and the terrier. The typical retriever is 20 
or more inches high, with a stoutly-built body, strong 
limbs, webbed toes, and black and curly fur. 

RETURNING OEIUCER, the presiding officer 
who conducts an election and who returns the per- 
sons duly elected. In counties it is usually the 
sheriff, in boroughs the chief magistrate (mayor, &;c.), 
or deputies acting for them. 

RETZ, Gilles de. See Rais in Supp. 

REUTER, Eritz, German dialect poet and story- 
writer, was born on Nov. 7, 1810, at Stavenhagen, 
in Mecklenburg - Schwerin, where his father was 
Biirgermeister. After a preliminary education in 
the gymnasia of Eriedland and Parchim, he studied 
law at the universities of Rostock and Jena. In 
1833 he was condemned to death at Berlin for his 
share in a students’ democratic society, but his 
sentence was commuted by the king to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. Till 1838 he was a close prisoner in 
various Prussian fortresses, and after a further period 
of confinement in the Mecklenburg fortress of Domitz 
he was set free in 1840. Eor ten years he devoted 
himself to farming, but in 1850 he became a private 
teacher in the Pomeranian town of Treptow. In 
1853 he became famous by the publication of 
humorous j^oeras in the Platt-Deutsch dialect, en- 
titled Liiuschen un Rimels (new series, 1858). These 
were followed by Polterabendgedichte (1855) and 
Reis’ nah Bellegen (1855), and in 18,56 he went to 
Neubrandenburg. Seven years later he removed to 
Eisenach, where he died on June 12, 187L Hie 
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later works comprise; Kein Hiisung (1858), a tragical 
village story in verse; Hanne Hiite und de liitte 
Pudel (1859); Schurr-Murr (1861), a collection of 
tales in both Low and High German; and Olle 
Kamellen (seven vols., 1860-68), his chief prose work, 
a series of excellent tales in Platt-Deutsch, includ- 
ing Ut de Eranzosentid (1860), Ut mine Eestungstid . 
(1862), Ut mine Stromtid (his masterjhece, three 
vols., 1864), Dorchlauchting (1866), and De Reis’ 
nah Ivonstantinopel (1868) ; Die drei Langhaiise 
(1878), a satirical play; Lustspiele und Polterabend- 
gedichte (two vols., 1883); and Reuter -Reliquien 
(1885). An edition of his Avorks in thirteen vols. 
appeared in 1863-68, and in 1875 two volumes of 
jSTachgelassene Schriften, with a biography, were 
added by AVilbrandt. See the Briefe an seinen 
Vater (ed. Engel, 1896), and Lives by Romer, Wil- 
brandt, and othei's. 

REVELG AISTJ, or Godna, a commercial toAvn of 
India, in Bengal, near the junction of the Ganges 
and Ghagra. It has an important local trade.. Here 
Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, resided and 
taught. Pop. (1891), 14,750. 

REVERE, Paul, Avas born at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 1, 1735, and learned the trades 
of goldsmith and copperplate engraver. He is 
famous for his ride through CharlestoAvn to Concord 
on the night of April IS, 1775, to give Avarning of 
the British expedition, Avhich Avas resisted next da}?- 
at Lexington and Concord; a service immortalized 
in LongfelloAv’s xDoem, The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere. This AA\as, however, not an isolated service, 
for throughout the Avhole revolution he Avas of great 
service to his country in many Avays. Subsequently 
he set uj) a foundry and erected Avorks for rolling 
copper at Canton, Massachusetts, still carried on by 
his successors as the Revere Copper Company. He 
conti'ibuted liberally to many charitable institutions. 
He died in Boston on May 10, 1818. 

REVIVAL OE LEARNING. See Renais- 
sance; also, Humanism in Supp. 

REWA KANTHA, a political agency of India, 
subordinate to the government of Bombay. It Avas 
established in 1821-26,, and has under its control 
61 separate states, great and small, on the Nerbudda, 
most of Avhich are tributary to theGaekAvar of Baroda. 
Area, 4980 square miles; pop. (1901), 478,889. 

RHEYDT, a town of Prussia, in the government 
of Diisseldorf, 16 miles to the Avest of Diisseldorf, 
important on account of its industries, Avhich em- 
brace sillv and satin goods, cottons, and mixed 
fabrics, foundries and machine-shops, printing and 
dyeing AvorlvS, breAA^eries, distilleries, &c. Pop. (1890), 
26,830;. (1900), 34,034. 

RHp-LINGGA ARCHIPELAGO, a group of 
reefs, islands, and shoals, belonging to the Dutch, 
and forming a southern extension of the Malay 
Peninsula. Close to Singapore are the tAvo large 
islands Batam and Bintang, and farther south there 
are Lingga and Siugkep. They are of an undu- 
lating and hilly character, and Lingga has a peak 
nearly 4000 feet high. The tAvo chief settlements 
are the prosperous port of Rhio (Avhich see), on the 
island of Bintang, and a finely-situated toAvn on 
Lingga. The chief exports are gambir, black pep- 
per, gutta, rattans, and Avax, much of these com- 
modities going to the Singapore market. Rhio 
strait, to the Avest and south of Bintang island, is 
the regular passage for ships going eastwards to- 
Avards the Sunda islands. Area of the gi’oup, 16,300 
■square miles; population, about 108,000. 

RHIZOAIE, or Root-stock, in botany, a sort 
of stem found in herbaceous perennials, running 
along the surface of the ground, or partially or Avholly 
subterranean, sending forth shoots at its uj^per end 


and decaying at the other. It occurs in the ferns,, 
iris, (kc.; and in the ferns it may be Avholly covered 
A\dth the soil. Li the mints, the sand-sedge, couch- 
grass, and other plants the rhizome is long and 
slender, but in Solomon’s Seal, iris, birthroot, &c., 
it is stouter. Unlike roots, rhizomes bear scaly 
leaves at the nodes, and they also send doAAm fibrous 
roots. The stouter rhizomes may act as storehouses 
of food. 

RHODES, Cecil John, South African capitalist 
and statesman, fourth son of the Rev. Francis W. 
Rhodes, vicar of Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, 
was born in his father’s vicarage on July 5, 1853. 
He Avas threatened Avith consumption in 1871 as 
the result of a cold caught at a boat-race, and Avas 
sent to South Africa in order to save his life. He 
began cotton - planting Avith an elder brother in 
Natal. In 1872 he matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, but the state of his health compelled him 
for several years to spend part of each year in South 
Africa, so that he did not graduate till 1881. In 
1876 he entered himself as a student of laAV at the 
Inner Temple. He AA^as not long in South Africa 
until he found his Avay to the Kimberley diamond 
fields, Avhere he soon amassed a fortune, and Avhere 
he effected his first important financial achievement, 
the amalgamation of the diamond mines under the 
De Beers company. In 1881 he Avas elected repre- 
sentative of BarklyWest in the parliament of Cape 
Colony, and later in the same year he met General 
Gordon — ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ — in Basutoland. Gor- 
don A\ns strongly attracted by him, and aftei'Avards 
asked him to join him at Khartoum, but he pre- 
ferred to accept the post of treasurer- general Avhich 
Avas offered him by the Cape Colony premier, Mr. 
T. Scanlen. He Avas instrumental in securing the 
proclamation of the British protectorate over Be- 
chuanaland, of Avhich he Avas deputy- commissioner 
in 1884-85. Not long after the discovery of the 
‘WitAvatersrand goldfields he formed the company 
knoAvn as The Goldfields of South Africa, and subse- 
quently he formed the more important British South 
Africa Company for the development of Rhodesia. 
The latter company secured a royal charter in 1889, 
and the great territory of Rhodesia Avas effectually 
attached to the British emj^ire (see Rhodesia in 
Supp.). In 1890 he became premier of Cape Colony, 
Avith the support of the Afrikander party, but he 
had to resign in 1896 owing to his part in the so- 
called Jameson raid at the end of 1895, Avhen an 
abortive attempt Avas made by an armed party 
entering the TranSAnal to coerce or overthrOAV the 
government of the country (see Transvaal). He 
Avas summoned as a Avitness before the South Africa 
Committee appointed by the British House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the circumstances of the raid, 
and in the Committee’s report he AA^as severely cen- 
sured for decei\'ing or ignoring those AAdiom he Avas 
in duty bound to consult or obey, and for misusing 
his high position as premier. Despite this report 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, Avho, as 
a member of the South Africa Committee, had 
signed it, declared in the House of Commons that 
there existed nothing against his personal character 
as a man of honour. In 1898 he Avas elected for 
tAvo constituencies in the Cape parliament, and 
chose to sit for Barkly West. He took part in the 
defence of Kimberley against the Boer besiegers in 
1899-1900, but his influence never recovered from 
the effects of the raid, and in the neAv state of mat- 
ters that had arisen his death caused but little ex- 
citement and had no apparent effect on South African 
politics. He died at Cape ToAvn on March 26, 
1902, and Avas buried, in accordance AAuth his oaaui 
directions, in the Matoppo Hills in Rhodesia. He 
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was appointed a member of the Privy Council in 
1895, and in 1899 Oxford University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L. He left a 
very large fortune, and his will was a most remark- 
able and characteristic document. He bequeathed 
£100,000 to Oriel College, Oxford, for certain speci- 
fied purposes, and made large bequests for the bene- 
fit of Rhodesia. His Cape Town residence of Groote 
Schuur and its property he made over to Cape 
Colony to form the official residence of the future 
premiers of a federated South Africa, and he made 
l^ro vision for scholarships to be held at Oxford by 
students from the colonies, the United States, and 
Germany. 

RHODESIA, a British possession in Africa, 
bounded on the north and north-west by the Congo 
Free State, on the west by Portuguese territory and 
Bechuanaland, on the south by Bechuanaland and 
the Transvaal, on the east by Portuguese territory 
and the British Central Africa Protectorate, and on 
the north-east by German East Africa. The river 
Zambesi, which traverses it from west to east, 
divides it into the two portions called Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia. The river Limpopo forms 
the southern boundary, and the Matoppo Hills and 
their north-eastern continuations form the watershed 
between the basins of the Zambesi and the Limpopo. 
Of the tributaries flowing north to the Zambesi the 
most important are the Shangani, Umfuli, and Pan- 
yame; and of those flowing south to the Limpopo 
the Bubye, Tuli, Shashi, and Macloutsie may be 
mentioned. The whole country is a plateau varying 
in elevation from 3500 to 5000 feet above sea-level; 
and in Southern Rhodesia there are numerous moun- 
tain ranges, of which the chief is that of the Ma- 
toppo Hills already mentioned. Of the individual 
peaks Mount Hampden near Salisbury, Hartley 
Hill, Mount Wedza near New Um tali, and Mount 
Inyanga are the best known. There appear to be 
no lakes of any importance apart from the great 
lakes on the frontiers of Northern Rhodesia (Tan- 
ganyika, Moero, &c.). The prevailing rock-forma- 
tions are granite and metamorphic roclvS, and 
rounded, projecting knobs of granite, often of fan- 
tastic appearance, form a striking feature in the 
scenery of many districts. The soil in many parts 
is fertile, and the ordinary cereals, vegetables, and 
fruit-trees of Europe can be grown, in addition to 
the native crops of rice, tobacco, india-rubber, and 
cotton. Extensive tracts of land are said to furnish 
excellent pasture. Gold has been worked in Southern 
Rhodesia from very early times, and there are strik- 
ing remains at Zimbabye (near Victoria) and else- 
where of the works erected by the early miners. 
At the present, time little, if any, alluvial gold is 
found, but quartz-reefs are being worked Arith more 
or less success in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially around Gwanda, Buluwayo, Gwelo,. Sebakwe, 
Victoria, Umtali, Mazoe, Salisbury, Hartley Hill, 
Lo Magonda, Abercorn, and Selukwe. The total 
output of gold for the year 1903 was about 232,000 
ozs., valued at £870,000, Coal, iron, copper, silver, 
tin, plumbago, and Ideselguhr have also been re- 
j^orted, and some of them are being worked. The 
climate in the higher parts of the country is said 
to be generally suitable for Europeans, but in the 
lower swampy parts and some of the river valleys 
malaria is prevalent, and the tsetse fly commits 
gi’eat ravages amongst cattle and horses. The 
area above 3000 feet in Southern Rhodesia, most 
of wjiich is adapted for the residence of Europeans, 
is stated at 100,000 square miles, and above 4000 
feet, where European children can be reared, there 
are 26,000 square miles. The summer season, from 
December to April, is characterized, by great heat 


during the day and heavy rains, but during the 
rest of the year the weather is generally dry and 
much colder, especially in June and July. At Salis- 
bury the mean July temperature is 5 7 '5° E., the 
mean .January temj^erature 70 ‘5° E., and the ex- 
tremes for the year are about 34° and 93°. The 
annual rainfall is about 33 '8 inches, and falls on 
some 75 days. Southern Rhodesia is being rapidly 
opened up by means of railways, telegraphs, and 
roads. Buluwayo is in direct railway communica- 
tion with Cape Town, and in 1899 the line from 
Salisbury to the Portuguese coast at Beira was 
opened for traffic. Another line, connecting Salis- 
bury with Buluwayo, has been recently completed, 
and other subordinate lines have been projected or 
begun. The whole of Rhodesia, together with the 
treeless plain of Barotseland on the north-west, 
acquired in 1899, is under the administration of the 
British South Africa Comx^any, which was incor- ' 
porated by royal charter in 1889. It is named in 
honour of Mr. C. J. Rhodes, the founder of the 
company. Northern Rhodesia is divided into two 
parts under separate administrators, namely North- . 
Eastern Rhodesia (head-quarters, Eort Jameson) and 
North-Western Rhodesia (head-quarters, Lialui). 
Southern Rhodesia consists of the two former dis- 
tricts of Mashonaland (capital, Salisbury) and Mata- 
beleland (capital, Buluwayo), and is more directly 
under the control of the Imperial government. Its 
administration is carried on in accordance with the 
company’s charter as amended by order in council 
of 1894 and 1898. The senior administrator, with 
head-quarters at Salisbury, has an administrative 
council of six membei’S and a legislative council of 
ten members, the latter including two elected repre- 
sentatives of each of the two great divisions of the 
province. The enactments of these councils are 
subject to the approval of the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, who acts through a Resident Com- 
missioner. Jury trial was introduced in 1899. 
There are resident magistrates and judges, from 
whom an appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Cape 
Colony, and thence to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Salisbury and Buluwayo have 
a regular municipal government, and doubtless this 
will be extended in time to the rismg towns of 
Umtali, Gwelo, Tuli, Tati, Victoria, Wanlde, Mel- 
setter, Enkeldoorn, Charter, Gwanda, &c. The 
chief tribe of original native inhabitants is that of 
the Mashonas, a jieaceful and industrious race. In 
1836 a Zulu people, known as Matabele, invaded 
the country under a chief called Mosilikatse, and 
easily conquered the indigenous inhabitants. Eor 
more than fifty years this warlike race held undis- 
puted sway in Southern Rhodesia, and ajDpear to 
have grievously oppressed the subject peoples, but 
in 1890 an . expeditionary force equipped by the 
British South Africa Company occupied Mashona- 
land without opposition and founded the town of 
Salisbury. The Matabeles were for a time left un- 
disturbed, but in 1893 their raids into Mashonaland 
gave the company an opportunity of extending its 
authority. Three columns, one of them assisted by 
subjects of Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, ad- 
vanced from the north-east, the east, and the south- 
west respectively upon Buluwayo, the capital of 
Lobengula, who had succeeded his father Mosilikatse 
as chief of the tribe. The Matabele were easily 
overcome by means of Maxim machine-guns, and 
fled to the hiUs. Towards the end of 1893 Loben- 
gula sent overtures for peace, together mth a sum 
of money, but the fatal cupidity of -some men of the 
Bechuanaland Police j)r even ted these from x’eaching 
the company’s officials. Accordingly the Matabele 
who remained around the person of their chie^ 
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enraged by the supposed rejection of their overtures, 
surrounded a small party of Englishmen under 
Major Wilson, who, unable to escape, fought des- 
perately till all were killed. Lobengula died early 
in 1894, and all resistance was at an end. Mata- 
beleland has since formed a part of the company’s 
dominion, but a serious native revolt, partly due to 
the ravages of rinderpest and locusts, broke out in 
1896. Mashonaland also revolted about the same 
time; but these troubles soon came to an end. The 
area of Rhodesia is about 750,000 square miles. 
The white population of Southern Rhodesia (area, 
174,728 square miles) was 11,032 in 1901; in 1904, 
12,623. The total native population of Southern 
Rhodesia is estimated at 510,000. The revenue is 
much smaller than the exjDenditure. 

RHONDDA, a river and town of South Wales, 
in Glamorganshire. The river rises by two head- 
streams to the west of Aberdare, and flows south- 
east to join the Taff at Pontypridd (which see). 
Its valley is of great natural beauty, and is now 
the seat of a large population engaged in coal- 
mining and metallurgical industries. The town of 
Rhondda, formerly called Ystradyfodwg, is on the 
river, 8 miles north-west of Pontypridd. Among 
its buildings it has a modern church (1894) in Early 
English^' style, several other places of worshij^, 
schools, &c. The inhabitants are employed mainly 
in collieries, ironworks, &c. Pop. (1891), 88,351; 
(1901), 113,735 ; of Rhondda pari. div. in 1901, 
88,968. 

RHYMNEY, a town in South Wales, cliiefly in 
Monmouthshire, partly in Brecknock, on the river 
Rhymney, 22 miles N, of Cardiff, has large collieries 
and an important brewery. Pop. (1891), 7733 ; 
(1901), 7914. The river rises in Brecknockshire, 
flows south, forming the boundary between Mon- 
mouth and Glamorgan, and enters the Bristol 
Channel. 

RHYS, John, distinguished Celtic scholar, was 
born near Ponterwyd, Cardiganshire, on June 21, 
1840, and educated at Bangor Normal College 
for the teaching profession. He kept a school in 
Anglesey till 1865, when he matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he gi’aduated with first-class 
honours in classics. Elected fellow of Merton Col- 
lege in 1869, he continued his studies at the Sorbonne 
and College de France in Paris, and at Heidelberg, 
Leipzig, and Gottingen. In 1871 he was appointed 
an inspector of schools for Flint and Denbigh, and 
in 1877 he was appointed to the chair of Celtic in 
Oxford University, becoming in the same year an 
honorary fellow of Jesus College, of which he has 
been principal since 1895. He is honorary LL.D. 
of Edinburgh (1893). Professor Rhys had become 
known as a Celtic scholar by various contributions 
to periodicals before the publication, in 1877, of his 
Lectures on Welsh Philology gave him a high re- 
putation in this department of scholarship. In 1882 
he produced a popular account of Celtic Britain, 
and in 1887 his Hibbert lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom* were published. Other works are: Studies in 
the Arthurian Legend (1891); The Early Ethnology 
of the British Isles (1891 — ^Rhind lectures of 1889); 
Inscriptions and Languages of the Northern Piets 
(1892); Celts and Pre-Celts; The Welsh People 
(1900), in collaboration with Mr. J. B. Jones; and 
Celtic Folk-lore (1901). He has also edited various 
Welsh texts in conjunction with Mr. J. G. Evans. 

RICE-PAPER, a substance prepared from thin, 
uniform slices of the snow-white pith of Aralia (or 
Fatsia) papyrifera, a small tree with large, downy, 
palmately-lobed leaves, and erect racemes of small 
flowers, which gi’ows in Formosa. Rice-paper is 


prepared in China, and is used in the manufacture 
of artificial flowers'and by native artists for water- 
colour drawings. 

RICHARDSON, Sir Benjamin Ward, physician, 
born at Somerby, Lincolnshire, on Oct. 31, 1828, 
was educated at Barrow Hill School in his native 
county. He was apprenticed to a surgeon at Somer- 
by, and became a student in Anderson’s University, 
Glasgow, in 1847. Three years later he became a 
licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, of which he was elected fellow in 1878. 
He received the degrees of M.A. and M.D. from St. 
Andrews University in 1854, and in 1877 the senate 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
In 1856 he became a member, in 1865 fellow, of the 
Royal College of Physicians in London. He was 
from 1867 a fellow of the Royal Society. He took 
uj) residence in London in 1853, and after filling 
various positions in connection with hospitals and 
dispensaries, he was appointed in 1892 physician 
to the London Temperance Hospital, He held 
various lectureships in connection with the Grosve- 
uor Place School of Medicine, the Ro3^al College of 
Physicians, the Glasgow Faculty, the College of 
Dentists, and other institutions, and in 1873 he was 
Oroonian Lecturer to the Royal Society. He gained 
the Fothergillian gold medal in 1854 for an 'essay on 
diseases of the foetus, and the Astley Cooper prize 
in 1856 for an essay on coagulation of the blood. 
He presided over the meetings of the Social Science 
Association on several occasions, and in 1875 he de- 
livered an important series of lectures before the 
Society of Arts on Alcohol. He was knighted in 
1893, and died in London on Nov. 21, 1896. Rich- 
ardson was an eminent pioneer in sanitary improve- 
ment, a staunch advocate of total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors, and he introduced many new anaes- 
thetics, numerous valuable drugs, and the lethal 
chamber. See his Vita Medica (1897), a posthu- 
mously published autobiography. 

RICHMOND, Sir William Blake, painter, was 
born in London on Nov. 29, 1843. He studied art 
in the schools of the Royal Academy, where he ob- 
tained two silver medals in 1857. Since then he 
has made many, journeys to Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt in order to study the works of the ancient 
sculptors, architects, and painters. Among his 
works are: The Procession of Bacchus (1865-8); The 
Life of Woman (1873), a series of frescoes; Prome- 
theus Bound (1873); Ariadne abandoned by Theseus; 
Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon (1877); Her- 
cules releasing Prometheus G882); The Ten "Virgins; 
Hermes; and portraits of Gladstone, Darwin, William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, &c. In 1878-83 he was Slado 
professor of fine art at Oxford, and in 1888 he was 
elected A.R.A., becoming full academician in 1895. 
He was created a knight bachelor in 1897, about 
the time when he began the work of decorating the 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1899 he became 
president of the Society of Miniature Painters. 

RICKMANSWORTH, an old town of England, 
in Hertfordshire, on the river Colne, 18 miles north- 
west of St. Paul’s (London), with an interesting 
Perpendicular church (rebuilt in 1890 except the 
tower), town-hall, alms-houses, home for inebriates, 
&c. Pop. (1891), 4769; (1901), 5627. 

RIESA, a town in Saxony, in the circle of Dresden, 
on the left bank of the Elbe, at the Jahne conflu- 
ence. It has railway works, forges, &;c., and a large 
river trade. Pop. (1900), 13,477. - 

RIMU, a New Zealand tree {Dacrydium cupressi- 
num) of the yew family. It grows to a height of 40 
to 80 feet, "and from 2 to 6 feet in diameter. The 
branches are pendulous and feathery, and the leaves 
slender and needle-like. Its brown wood is valued 
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lor general building purposes. The young branches 
make good spruce beer. The tree is also called ?*ecZ 
pine. 

RING ED -SNAKE, a harmless colubrine snake 
{Tropidonotus or Coluber natrix), with teeth so small 
:ii5 to be incapable of piercing the skin. It is com- 
mon in England, being found in woods, heaths, and 
hedgerows. It feeds bn frogs, mice, young birds, 
.&c., which it swallows alive. It is torpid during 
winter. Its length exceeds 3 feet, the head is of an 
•ovate shape and distinct, the body long and cylin- 
drical, and the tail tapering and about one-fifth of 
the total length. Above, the colour is brownish- 
gray tinged with light-green, below it is bluish or 
leaden; longitudinal rows of black spots are found 
both above and below. The female is much larger 
than the male. 

RIO -GRANDE, a river of West Africa, which 
■enters the Atlantic by an estuary ojDposite the Bis- 
sagos Islands. Its upper course is not well known. 

RIO -GRANDE -DEL -NORTE, a river of the 
United States, rising in the San Juan Mountains in 
■Colorado. It flows east for a few miles, afterwards 
turning southwards into New Mexico. From Paso 
-del Norte it forms the boundary between Mexico 
:and the state of Texas, and below Presidio it is 
navigable. Near its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico 
are the towns of Matamoros and Brownsville. The 
length from Presidio .to the mouth is about 700 
miles, the total length being roughly 1800. Its 
•chief tributary is the Rio Pecos, flowing through 
New Mexico and Texas. 

RIOJA, one of the western provinces of the 
Argentine Republic, north of San Juan and south 
of Cataraarca. It is well watered on the west, but 
in the east and south there are salt and sand deserts. 
The climate is dry and healthy. The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture and cattle-rearing. 
Excellent wheat, wine, and fruits are produced. Pop. 
(1900), '77,783. — The chief town is Rioja, at the foot 
•of the Sierra Yelasco, in the midst of vineyards and 
•orange groves. Pop. 8000. 

RIOUW. See Rino. 

RISCA, town of England, in Monmouthshire, on 
•the Ebbw, about 15 miles to the west of Newport, 
%vith which it is connected by rail. The parish 
•contains coal and iron mines, a tinplate work, brick- 
works, &c. Pop. (1891), 7783.; (1901), 9661. 

RISHTON, an urban district of England, in Lan- 
.cashire, 3 miles north-east of Blackburn, with a 
modern church and chapels, an endowed school, 
paper and cotton-spinning mills. Pop. (1891), 6010; 
j(1901), 7031. 

RITCHIE, Anne Isabella, writer of stories and 
•other works, eldest daughter of W. M. Thackeray, 
was born in London in 1837, and educated at Paris 
;and Kensington. In 1877 she married her cousin, 
Mr. Richmond Thackeray Ritchie, of the Civil Ser- 
vice. She began her career as an authoress by 
Avriting stories for the Corn hill Magazine while her 
father was editor of that periodical, and in 1863 
published her first book, The Story of Elizabeth. 
It was followed by The Village on the Cliff (1865); 
To Esther, and other Sketches (1869); Old Ken- 
sington (1873); Toilers and Spinsters, and other 
Essays (1873); Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories 
(1874); Miss Angel (1875, the heroine being Angel- 
ica Kauffmann, the painter); Anne Evans (1880); 
Madame de Sevigne (1881 — in Foreign Classics for 
English Readers); A Book of Sibyls (1883 — dealing 
^vith Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, 
•and Miss Austen); Mrs. Dymond (1885); Records 
■of Tennyson, Ruskin, and the Brownings (1892) ; 
Lord Tennyson and his Friends (1893); Chapters 
from some Memoirs (1894); and others. In 1898 


she edited the Biographical edition of her father’s 
works, each of the volumes being accompanied by 
valuable material bearing on his life, the circum- 
stances in which the various works were written, 
&c. 

RITSCHL, Albrecht, a distinguished German 
theologian, son of a Prote.stant bishop, was born in 
Berlin on March 25, 1822, and studied in the uni- 
versities of Bonn, Halle, Heidelberg, and Tubingen. 
He qualified at Bonn as a lecturer in 1846, became 
extraordinary profes.sor of theology there in 1852, 
and ordinary professor in 1859. In 1864 he accepted 
a call to the corresponding chair at Gottingen, where 
he died on March 20, 1889. From 1874 he was a 
consistorial councillor. In his early thesis, Das 
Evangelium Marcions und das kanonische Evan- 
gelium des Lukas (The Gospel of Marcion and the 
Canonical Gospel of Luke, 1846), he adopted the 
position of his master, F. C. Baur, but in the first edi- 
tion (1850) of his Entstehung der altkatholischen 
Kirche (Origin of the Early Catholic Church) he 
showed signs of divergence, and the publication 
of the second edition of the latter work in 1857 
marked his complete severance from the Tubingen 
school. In the interval between the two editions 
he published Uber das Verbal tnis des Bekenntnisses 
zur Kirche (On the Relation of the Confession to 
the Church, 1854) ; and his chief subsequent works 
are: De Ira Dei (1859); Die christliche Lehre von 
der Rechtfertigung und der Versohnung (The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Justification and the Atonement, 
three vols. 1870-74; 3rd edition, 1888-89), his chief 
work ; Schleiermachers Reden liber die Religion 
und ihre Nachwirkungen auf die evangelische 
Kirche Deutschlands (Schleiermacher’s Addresses 
on Religion and their Influence upon the Protes- 
tant Church of Germany, 1874); Die christliche 
Vollkommenheit (Christian Perfection, 1874); Un- 
terricht in der christlichen Religion (Instruction in 
the Chiistian Religion, 1875; 5th edn., 1895), a 
succinct statement of liis theological position; Uber 
das Gewissen (On Conscience, 1876); Geschichte 
des Pietismus (Histoiy of Pietism, three vols. 1880- 
86); Theologie und Metaphysik (1881); Drei akade- 
mische Reden (Thi’ee Academical Addresses, 1887); 
Fides Implicita (1890) ; and Gesammelte Aufsiitze 
(Collected Essays, 1893 and 1896). Ritschl founded 
a school of theology which is still of much import- 
ance both in Germany and in other countries. 
Starting from a subjective theory of cognition, 
based upon the philosophy of Kant as developed 
in Lotze, he sought to eliminate the whole meta- 
physical element from religion. He was thus led 
to reject such doctrines as original sin, the Trinity, 
the incarnation, whether historic or mystical, and 
the whole of natural theology, as of no religious 
value, and he denied the j^re-existence and miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus. He condemned mysticism of 
every kind, regarding the relation of the believer 
to the Christian community, rather than his direct 
relation to God nr Christ, as of vital import- 
ance for practical piety. He laid stress upon the 
historical character of Christianity, but he held 
free views of inspiration, and admitted the most 
advanced criticism. His view of the atonement 
was essentially the same as the ‘ moral influence ’ 
theory of liberal theologians. Taken altogether, his 
system was an attempt to mediate between the 
vanishing material and judicial theologies of the 
past and the advancing spiritual theologies of the 
future, and like all such attempts it has only 
temporary importance. Perhaps the most distin- 
guished of the present German Ritschlians is Prof. 
Adolf Harnack of fjerlin. See the life by his son 
Otto (two vols. 1892-96); Pfieiderer’s The Develop- 
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ment of Theology in Germany since Kant (1890; 
German edn., enlarged, 1891); and Die R-itsclilsche 
Theologie kritisch beleuchtet(lS91); Schdn’sLes Ori- 
gines kiistoriques de la Theologie de Ritschl (1893); 
&c. See works by On* (1898) and Garvie (1899). 

RITSGHL, Eriediuch Wilhel^f, German classi- 
cal scholar, was born near Erfurt on April 6, 1806. 
After attending the gymnasiums at Erfurt and 
Wittenberg he went to Leipzig and Halle, where 
he devoted himself to classical studies. In 1832 
he was appointed extraordinary professor at Halle 
University. He subsequently held professorshij^s 
at Breslau and Bonn, and in 1865 accepted a call to 
Leipzig University, where he remained until his 
death, on Nov. 9, 1876. His chief work is a critical 
edition of Plautus’s Comedies (three vols. 1848-54, 
incomplete; entirely remodelled edition, 1881-94, 
four vols.). His other works include Parerga Plau- 
tina et Terentiana (1845), and Priscse Latinitatis 
Monumenta Epigi’aphica (1864). He also contri- 
buted largely to philological journals, and his papers 
have been collected and published under the title 
Opuscula Philologica. 

RITSON, Joseph, English literary antiquarian, 
was born at Stockton-on-Tees on Oct. 2, 1752, and 
died on Sept. 23, 1803. He became a conveyancer 
in London and deputy-high-bailiff to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and edited many old and rare books. He 
was noted for his industry and integi’ity, but was a 
quarrelsome critic. He assisted Sir Walter Scott in 
the preparation of his work on Border Minstrelsy. 
Eor some time before his death he was subject to 
nervous derangement, and at the last he was insane. 
His chief works are: A Select Collection of English 
Songs (1783); Ancient Songs from the Time of King 
Henry II. to the Kevoiution (1790); a Collection of 
Scottish Songs (1794); Robin Hood Poems (1795); 
Ancient English Metrical Romances (1802); &c. 

RIVIERE, Briton, painter, was born in London 
on Aug. 14, 1840. He studied drawing under his 
father, who was a dra'wing-master at Cheltenham 
College and afterwards at Oxford, and while resident 
in the latter city he entered St. Mary Hall, graduat- 
ing B.A. in 1867 and M.A. in 1873. As early as 
1858 he exhibited at the Royal Academy exhibition 
pictures with the titles Rest from Labour and Sheep 
on the Cotswolds, and soon after that date he worked 
as an illustrator for various English and American 
publications. In 1870 he settled in London, and 
since then he has been a constant contributor to the 
Royal Academy exhibitions. In 1878 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1881 a full R.A. Many of his 
pictures have been engi-aved. His strength, says 
one critic, ‘lies not in subtle harmonies of tone and 
colour, nor in what may be called the lyric phase of 
design, idyllic invention and gi-aceful movements, 
but in pathetic efforts, touching- expressions, accom- 
plished draughtsmanship, . . . and in deep sympathy 
with the lives of men and dogs, the humour and the 
tragedy that belong to them’. Mr. Riviere is also 
kno\vn favourably as a sculptor by his Anatomical 
Lion (1888), A D}dng King (a lion — 1894), and The 
Last Arrow (a lion-hunting scene — 1896). In 1891 
Oxford University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. His wife is a granddaughter of 
Sydney Dobell. 

ROBBIA, Luca Della. See Della Robbia in 
Supp. 

ROBERTS, Erederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, 
British field-marshal, was bom at Ca^vnpore, in 
India, on Sept. 30, 1832. His father, Sir Abraham 
Roberts, served with distinction in the Indian army; 
and his grandfather, the Rev. John Roberts, was a 
clergyman in Waterford, Avith which his family was 
associated for several generations. His paternal 


great-grandfather was John Roberts, architect of 
the Catholic cathedral, town-hall, and other build- 
ings in Waterford, and two sons of the latter were 
known as painters. The wife of his great-grand- 
father was of Huguenot extraction. The future 
field - marshal was educated at Eton, the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and the East India 
Company’s cadet college at Addiscombe. In De- 
cember, 1851, he was appointed a second lieutenant 
in the Bengal Artillery, and in April of the follow- 
ing year he joined his regiment at Dum-Dum. A 
few months later he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
his father, who had received the command of the 
Peshawur division, and in due time was posted to a 
troop of horse-artiller 3 '- on the north-west frontier. 
His marked ability gave him a staff appointment as 
deputy assistant quartermaster-general, and he was 
offered by John Lawrence a post in the Public 
Works Department, but declined it in order to 
adhere to a military career. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the great mutiny he met the celebrated 
John Nicholson. The Punjab movable column 
formed to assist in quelling the revolt was placed 
under the command of Brigadier (afterwards Eield- 
Marshal Sir) Neville Chamberlain, who selected 
young Roberts as his staff-officer, and he c'ontinued 
in this post when Chamberlain was succeeded by 
Nicholson. He took part in the siege of Delhi, 
being wounded in the back at one stage of the 
fighting. In September, 1857, he left Delhi at the 
head of a force bound for Ca^vnpore, where he 
arrived in October after having narrowly escaped 
death at Agi’a. He shared mth distinction in Sir 
Colin Campbell’s operations for the relief of the Luck- 
now garrison and others besieged in the Residency. 
On Jan. 2, 1858, he showed great gallantry in 
capturing a standard from two sepoys at Khudaganj 
at the risk of his life, an act for which he was 
awarded the Victoria Cross. He took part in the 
reoccupation of Eatehgarh and in the operations 
connected with the siege of Lucloiow, which re- 
established British authority. He had been pro- 
moted lieutenant in June, 1857, and in April, 1858, 
he made over his office of deputy assistant quarter- 
master-general to Wolseley and returned to the 
United Kingdom, where he married in May, 1859. 
Three months later he was again in India, and in 
Nov., 1860, he became captain and brevet major. 
In the Umbeyla (Ambela) campaign against the 
Wahabis on the north-west frontier in 1863 he 
again served under Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

He was a staff -officer in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign of 1868, and took Napier’s final despatches to 
London after the storming of Magdala. Returning 
to Simla in 1869, he next saw service vuth the 
Lushai expedition of 1871-72. He had been brevetted 
lieutenant - colonel in 1868, and in 1872 he was 
created a Companion of the Bath. He was deputy 
quartermaster-general during 1872-75, and in the 
latter year he was nominated by Lord Napier to 
the responsible post of quartermaster-general, which 
he held till 1878. On the outbreak of war with 
Afghanistan late in 1878 Roberts, who had been 
raised to the brevet rank of colonel in 1875 and was 
promoted major-general in Dec., 1878, was selected 
to command the Kuram field force.' He began his 
advance into Afghanistan on Nov. 21, and nine 
days later turned a strong position of the enemy at 
Peiwar Kotal. Operations were suspended b}^ the 
treaty of Gandamak, but the murder of the British 
ambassador, Sir Louis Cavagnari, led to fresh out- 
break of war in 1879, and General Roberts again 
received a command. After defeating the Afghans 
on Oct. 5 at Charasia, 11 miles south of Kabul, he 
occupied the capital, but the insufficiency of his 
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force compelled him to retire for a time to Sherpur, 

2 miles to the north, until the arrival of Gough. 
Sir Donald Stewart, after a daring march from 
Kandahar north-east to Kabul, took over the com- 
mand, and Abdurrahman was set up on the throne. 
News reached Kabul in the middle of 1880 of Ayub 
Khan’s victory at Maiwand and occupation of 
Kandahar, and on August 6 Roberts was de- 
spatched with a field force of 10,000 picked men 
to recover Kandahar. Eor fully three weeks he 
and his men were lost to human ken in a hostile 
country, but on August 31 they reached Kandahar, 
and on the following day Ayub.’s force was com- 
pletely defeated. The withdrawal of the troops 
was effected soon afterwards, and Roberts returned 
to England. He was received mth great rejoicing I 
and loaded with honours. Parliament voted its 
thanks, and he was advanced in the order of the 
Bath from the Knight Commandership, conferred in 
1879, to the rank of G.O.B. He was also created a 
baronet in 1881. 

In the beginning of 1881 he was sent to South 
Africa to assume the duties of governor of Natal 
and commander - in - chief against the Transvaal 
Boers, but peace was concluded while he was on his 
way out, and on landing he was at once recalled. 
In November of that year he went once more to 
India to succeed Sir Neville Chamberlain in the 
command of the Madras forces, a post which he 
held till 1885. Prom November, 1885, till his 
resignation in April, 1893, he was commander-in- 
chief ill India, and with his departure for England 
in the latter year there ended the long connection 
with that country which he has described in his j 
work. Forty-one Years in India: from Subaltern to 
Commander-in-Chief (two vols. 1897). He had 
been raised to the peerage in 1892 as Baron Roberts 
of Kandahar and Waterford, and in 1893 he was 
created G.C.S.I. In 1895 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland, being at 
the same time sworn of the Privy-counciL of Ireland. 
In the latter year also he attained the rank of field- 
marshal, having already been promoted lieutenant- 
general (1883) and general (1890). He was created 
a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick in 1897. 
Towards the end of 1899 he resigned his post in 
Ireland in order to take up the supreme command 
in the South African War after the disasters of 
Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso, and earty 
in 1900 he arrived at Cape Town with Lord 
Kitchener as his chief of staff. After effecting the 
relief of Kimberle}’-, capturing General Cronje and 
a large part of his force at Paardeberg, and so assist- 
ing the relief of Ladysmith, he occupied Bloemfontein 
without opposition. A delay of some weeks was 
followed by a rapid advance north by way of Kroon- 
stad and Vereeniging to Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
which were all occupied without opposition, though 
not without fighting on the way. Incidentally he 
had provided for the relief of Maf eking by columns 
under Colonels Mahon and Plumer. Towards the 
end of 1900 he resigned the commandi, after having 
annexed the republics by proclamation and declared 
the war ended, and he returned to England to re- 
ceive further honours, while Lord Kitchener was left 
in Pretoria as commander -in -chief. Parliament 
voted him its thanivs and a gift, of £100,000, he was 
created a Knight of the Garter, and he was advanced 
in the peerage to the style of Earl Roberts of Kanda- 
har, Pretoria, and Waterford, and Viscount St. 
Pierre. Since 1900 he has been commander-in- 
chief in the United Kingdom, and in 1901 he was 
sworn of the British Privy-council. He has re- 
ceived honoraiy degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. Besides the work above 


mentioned he has written The Rise of Wellington 
(1895). Has only son and heir was killed at Colenso 
(1899), and his peerage will now descend by special 
remainder to his elder daughter. 

ROBERTSON, Thomas Willhim, dramatist and 
actor, was born at Newark on Jan. 9, 1829, and 
died in London on Feb. 3, 1871. Plis parents being 
actors, he early went on the stage, but was never a 
success. In 1853 he settled in London, where for 
several years he struggled on with light literature. 
In 1864 he had considerable success with David 
Garrick, a play produced by Sothern ; but his fame 
rests on a series of plays produced at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre (1866-70), including Ours (1866); 
Caste (1867); Play (1868); School (1869); and M.P. 
(1870). Though sneered at on their production by 
certain critics, and nicknamed ‘cup - and - saucer 
dramas’, they have deservedly secured a permanent 
place on the stage. Caste is generally regarded as 
his masterpiece. His principal Dramatic Works 
(two vols.) were published in 1890 by his son. 

ROCHEFORT, Henri (Victor Henri, Cosite 
DE Rocheeort-Lucay), a French journalist, drama- 
tist, and politician, was born in Paris on July 29, 
1832. Here he at first studied medicine, but on the 
death of his father, in 1851, he obtained a post in 
the prefecture. In 1859 he wrote for the Charivari, 
and he became one of the principal writers on the 
Figaro. Having been dismissed from the latter 
post by order of the ministry, he founded a weekly 
paper called La Lanteme in 1868, in which he 
vigorously attacked the emperor and the ministry. 
It was seized early in its career by the police, and 
Rochefort was fined and imprisoned. In 1869 he 
was returned to the legislative assembly by the first 
arrondissement of Paris. He then started a new 
paper, the Marseillaise, and for its attacks on the 
imperial family he was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in Jan., 1870. After Sedan he be- 
came a member of the government of National De- 
fence. He fled from Paris in May, 1871, when he 
foresaw the end of the Commune, of which he had 
been a vigorous supporter, but was arrested by the 
Versailles government and sentenced to trans- 
portation to New Caledonia. He escaped in 1874, 
and after the general amnesty of 1880 retuimed to 
Paris (July 12), where he founded his new journal 
the Intransigeant. He was returned as deputy by 
the department of the Seine, but resigned his seat 
in Feb., 1886. His influence suffered from his join- 
ing in the Boulangist movement, and by his support 
of the anti-Semites during the Dreyfus agitation he 
forfeited the friendship of many of his political 
allies. 

ROCK-ROSE. See Cistus in Supp. 

RODRIGUEZ, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
344 miles east of Mauritius, of which British colony 
it is a dependency. It is 18 miles long by 7 broad, 
and has an area of about 45 square miles. The 
climate is healthy, but there are frequent hurri- 
canes. The soil is very fertile. The exports in- 
clude maize, beans, cattle, fish, poultry, and fruit. 
The capital is Port Mathurin, on the north coast. 

ROEBUCK, John Arthur, English politician, 
was born at Madras in 1802, and died on Nov. 30, 
1879. He was called to the bar in 1831, and be- 
came a queen’s counsel in 1843. In the reformed 
parliament of 1832 he was returned, for Bath as an 
advanced Liberal. He lost his seat in 1837, regained 
it in 1841, only to lose it again in 1847. Sheffield 
returned him in 1849, and he represented that city 
till 1868 and again from 1874 till his death. He 
defended the Crimean war, and it was by his 
motion to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the array before Sebastopol that the 
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Aberdeen minkti^’ was overthrown. His deuun- ’ 
ciation of trades-unions lost him liis seat in 1S6S. ; 
but he regained it in 1S74. He gave his support to ’ 
the Eastern policy of Lord Beaconsheld. In 1S7S : 
he was nominated a member of the pri\y-counciL ; 
He published a vrork on the Colonies of England i 
{1S49) and a Historv of the Wbiu Hinistrv of 1830 ; 
-(lSo2). ‘ ^ \ : 

EOGERS. Hexrt, clerg^unan and es.sa 3 *ist. was i 
born at St. Albans on Oct. 18. 1806, and educated , 
privateh*. He was apprenticed to a surgeon in ; 
1823, but he afterwards studied at Highbury Col- j 
lege and became a Congregationalist minister at : 
Poole, Dorsetshire, in 1829. Three years later he ; 
w’as appointed lecturer on rhetoric and logic in ; 
Highbury^ College, and in 1836 he received the i 
professorship of English language and literature in ; 
IJniversirv College, London. He was selected in ; 
1839 to fill the chair of English language and 
literature, mathematics, and mental philosophy in 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham, and he held that 
office till his appointment, in 1858, as principal 
and professor of theolog)* in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. He died at Pennal Tower, ; 
iMach^mlleth, on Aug. 20, 1877. One of his earliest ; 
w'orks was Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred (1826), i 
and in 1836 he published his book on The Life and ; 
•Character of John Howe. From 1839 he con- i 
tributed regularly" to the Edinburgh Review, some | 
of his contributions to that periodical being col- | 
lected in Essays, Critical and Biographical (1874), j 
and Essa^^s on some Theological Controversies | 
(1874). His chief work, The Eclip.se of Faith, a 
jjiece of skilful dialectics, was published anon}"- 
mousty in 1852, being followed in 1854 by a De- 
fence of The Eclip.se of Faith, in which he replied 
to F. IV. Newman’.s repty to his earlier work. He 
also edited the works of John Howe (1862-63, six 
voLs.). 

ROCERS, J.1ME.S Edwin Thorold, v, Titer on 
economic history, was bora at West Meon, Hants, 
in 1823. He received his earlier education at 
Southampton and King's College, London, whence 
he proceeded to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1843, 
graduating B.A, with a first in classics in 1846. 
He was a staunch Tractarian and took orders shortly 
after graduating, but in 1870 he availed himself of 
the then recently passed Clerical Di.sabilities Relief 
Act to resign his orders. For some time he remained 
at Oxford as a tutor in classics and philosophy, and 
published several w’orks on Aristotle, (S:c. In 1859 
he became Tooke professor of statistics and eco- 
nomic science at King’s College, London, a post 
which he occupied till his death. From 1862 till 
1867 he was Drummond professor of political eco- 
nom}^ at Oxford, but owing to his advanced views 
he was not re-elected. In 1883 he became lecturer 
on economics at Worcester College, and on the 
'death of Bonamy Price, in 1888, he regained his 
old chair, which he held till his death at Oxford on 
Oct. 12, 1890. Rogers was very intimate with 
Cobden, for wliose character and opinions he had 
a great admiration, and he also came into contact 
with Bright. He sat for Southw’ark from 1880 to 
1885 as an advanced Liberal, and bn the redistribu- 
tion of seats in 1885 he w’as elected for Bermond- 
.sey. In 1886 he stood for re-election as a Home 
Rule candidate, but failed to retain his seat. His 
-greatest work is his scholar^ and exhaustive His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices in England from the 
Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the 
commencement of the Continental War (1793), 
published in eight vols. 1866-93. Based on this 
■colossal w'-ork is his Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages (1884; 3rd edit. 1890); and his other w^orks 


include Education in Oxford, its Methods, its 
rVids, and its Rewards (1861); Historical Cleanings 
(1869); an edition of the Wealth of Xations (1869): 
Social Economy (1871): Complete Collection of the 
Protests of the Lord.s, with Hi.storical Introduc- 
tions, &c. (tliree vols. 1875); The Briti.sh Citizen, 
his Rights and Privileges (1SS5): Holland (StorN^ of 
the Kation.s, ISSS): Relations of Economic Science 
to Social and Politiciil Action (IS&S); The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of Histoiy (1888): and Indus- 
trial and Commercial History' of England (1892). 

ROGGEVELD MOUKTAIKS, a range in the 
south-western division of Cape Coloiy, ranning 
north-w'est to .south-east with an average height of 
5000 feet. The}' form a western continuation of 
the Kieuwveld Mountains. On the northern slope 
the town of Sutherland is situated. 

ROHLES, Friedrich Gerhard, a celebrated 
Afriein traveller, w'as bora on April 14, 1831, at 
Vegesack, German}'. He .studied medicine in 
Heidelberg and Gottingen, and in 1855-60 he served 
with the French in Algiers as surgeon in the 
foreign legion. In 1860 he travelled through Mor- 
occo dre.s.sed as a Mussulman, and explored the 
Tafilet Oasis in 1862. In 1863, and again in 1865, 
he travelled in Korth Africa, making his way on 
the latter occasion from Tripoli to Lake Tchad, 
Bornu, ko., and finally to Lagos on the w'est coast. 
He joined the British Abyssinian expedition in 
1867. In 1868 he travelled in Cyrenaica, and in 
1873-74 he conducted an expedition through the 
Libyan Desert. He travelled across Xorth Amer- 
ica in 1875-76, and in 1878 he undertook a nevr 
journey to Africa, and penetrated to the Kufra 
Oasis. In 1880 he visited Aby.ssinia. lie W’a.s 
appointed German general-consul at Zanzibar in 
1884, returned in 1885, and died at Rungsdorf on 
June 2, 1896. His w'orks include, among others: 
Journey through Morocco (1869); Land and People 
of Africa (1870); Across Africa (1874-75); Journe}’ 
from Tripoli to the Kufra Oasis (1881); My Mission 
to Aby.ssinia (1883). 

ROHRI, a town of India, Shikarpur District, 
Sind, Bombay, on the west bank of the Indus, and 
a station on the Korth-Westera State Railway. It 
contains the War Mubarak, a building in wffiich is 
kept a hair supposed to have formed part of Mo- 
hammed’s beard. The hair is shown to the public 
once a vear, and miraculous properties are ascribed 
to it. Pop. (1891), 10,224. 

ROHTAK, a town of India, capital of a district 
of the same name in the Punjab, 42 mdes north- 
wnst of Delhi. It has a local trade in grain, and 
cotton turbans are manufactured. Pop. (1891), 
16,702. 

ROLLS SERIES, the series of English publi- 
cations issuing from the Record Office under the 
control of the master of the roUs. It was begun in 
1857 in accordance with a scheme submitted by 
Lord Romilly, the master of the rolls at that time, 
and comprises most of the chief English chronicles 
and many highly important historical documents. 
The editors of the volumes are among the most 
scholarly English students of English history, and 
their introductions are often of great value. 

ROMANES, George John, distinguished scientist, 
w^as born on IMay 20, 1848, at Kingston, Canada, 
wffiere his father was a cleiyynnan and professor of 
Greek. In 1867 he entered Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, w'here he pui’sued the study of 
physiology. In 1873 he won the Burney prize for 
an e.ssay on Christian Prayer and General Law's, 
and about this time began his long friendship with 
Darwin. In 1874-76 he w'orked under Burdon 
Sandei'son in the laboratory of University College, 
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London, and carried out important researches in 
nervous excitability, which formed the subject of 
his Croonian lecture in IS 76. In IS 79 he was 
elected feUow of the Royal Societ 3 ^ In 1S7S he 
published, under the pseudonym Ph 3 ‘Sicus, a work 
entitled A Candid Examination of Theism, in which 
he took up a somewhat atheistic position. Subse- 
quently his views underwent considerable change, 
and towards the close of his life he was engaged on 
A Candid Examination of Religion, in which he re- 
turned to theistic beliefs. His notes for this work 
were published after his death, under the title 
Thouglits on Religion. He died at Oxford on 
May 23, 1894. Romanes was. an ardent supporter 
of Darwin and the evolutionists, and in various 
works sought to extend evolutionaiy principles to 
mind both in the lower animals and in man. His 
chief remaining works are: Animal Intelligence 
(1881); Scientihc Evidences of Organic Evolution 
(Nature Series, 1882); Mental Evolution in Animals 
(1883); Jelly-fish, Star-fish, and Sea Urchins (Inter- 
national Scientific Series, 1885) ; Mental Evolution 
in Man (1888); Darwin and after Darwin (1892- 
9-5); Examination of Weismannism (1893); Mind and 
Motion, an Essay on Monism (1895). In 1896 ap- 
peared a volume of Essays, and also his Life and 
Letters, the latter edited by his wife. 

ROAIANSCH, Ru.voNSOir, one of the Romance 
family of languages, spoken in parts of Switzerland 
(Orisons), the Tyrol, &c. In some parts it is known 
as the Ladin, that is Latin, which forms the basis 
of it. ^ The literature is mainl 3 '- religious. 

ROjMEORD, a market town of England, in Essex, 
on the river Rom, about 12 miles e.n.k. of London. 
It has a large brewery producing a well-known 
ale, extensive market gardens, and important corn 
and cattle markets. Pop. (1891), 8408; (1901), 
13,656. 

ROMNEY, Oeorge, an English painter, was born 
at Beckside, near Dalton-in-Eurness, Lancashire, on 
15th December, 1734. His father was a cabinet- 
maker, and the boy learned this trade, but he also 
taught himself drawing and carved wood, and at the 
age of nineteen he was apprenticed to a portrait- 
painter at Kendal named Steele. In 1757 he entered 
on his owm career as portrait-painter, and after a 
certain amount of local success went up to London 
(1762), leaving his Avife (whom he married in 1756) 
and his tAvo children in Kendal. The folloAving 3 ^ear 
he Avon a prize offered by the Society of Art for a 
historical painting, and he rose steadily in popularity 
until he held a position beside Re 3 'nolds and Gains- 
borough as a portrait-painter. There Avere fcAV in- 
cidents of importance in the thirty-fiA'e laborious 
3 ^ears AA'-hich cover the period of his life in London, 
except that he made tAAm Apsits to France — in 1764 
and 1790 — and resided in Itaty' during the years 
1773-75. While in Italy he gave much attention 
to the Avorks of Correggio, and this, along Avith his 
study of the undraped model, greatly influenced his 
iifter-Avork. In 1783 Romney made the accjuaint- 
ance of Emma Hart, afterAvards the celebrated Lad 3 ' 
Hamilton, and she became the model from Avhich 
he painted such well-knoAvn pictures as St. Cecilia, 
Joan of Arc, A Magdalene, A Bacchante, and Sensi- 
bility. Gradually’ he began to AvithdraAV from por- 
trait-painting, and give more time to historical 
and imaginative Avork. In 1786 Alderman Boyd ell 
founded his famous Shakspere galler 3 ', Avhich 
Romney contributed a SQene from the Tempe.st and 
the Infant Shakespeare attended by the Ir^assions ; 
Avhile about this time he painted IMilton and his 
Daughters, and Newton making Experiments Avith 
the Prism. In order to find room for these gi'eat 
imaginative pictures he erected a large studio at 


Hampstead. Avhich he occupied in 1797. Bur his 
health at this time began to fail, and in the summer 
of 1799 he returned to Kendal utter! v Aveakened in. 
bod 3 " and mind. He had oiih* seen his Avire twice 
since he left her thirtA--five A*ears before, vet siie 
receiA’ed the poor imbecile and nursed him faithfullA* 
until his death on November 15. 1802. The art of 
Roinne 3 ’ dispka 3 *s a certain fitfulness of achievement 
AA'hich Avas due parth* to the instabilitA* of his clmr- 
acter, and partty to his defective earl\' tntining. His 
defects of technique are most apparent in his his- 
torical and imaginatiA’e subjects; it is onh- Avhen 
Ave examine his portraits, and especially his femade 
portraits, that A\*e find that beauty of form and subtle 
charm of colour Avhich place him among the greatest 
portrait-painters of the eighteenth centiuT. 

ROMNEAC Neaa*. a small but ancient municijAal 
borough of England, in Kent, one of the Cinque 
Ports, 14 miles to the south-e;ist of Ashford, formerlA' 
on the coast, but now some distance inhind. though 
in recent 3 'ears several buildings have been erected 
on the coast. It formerl 3 * had five parish churches, 
but onl 3 ^ that of St. Nicholas, restored in 1881. re- 
mains. From the fourteenth century till 1832 it 
returned tAvo members to parliament, but the First 
Reform Act disfranchised it. Pop. (1891), 1366: 
(1901), 1327. — Old Ro.ainey, 3 miles Avest of Ncav 
Romne 3 '- station, contains the old church of St. 
Cleihent, of mixed Earl 3 " English and Deconxted 
styles. 

RONTGEN, WiLHELAr Koxilad, G erman ifiiA-sicist. 
Avorld-famous as the discoverer of the Rdntgon or 
x-viiys, Avas born at Lennep, in Rhenish Prussia, on 
March 27, 1845, and A\'as educated at Ziirich under 
Kundt. Qualif 3 *ing as a lecturer in 1869, he Avent 
to AVilrzburg in the following 3 *ear as ;ussistant to 
Kundt, and in 1872 he removed to Strasburg. .Vftor 
a .short period as professor in the academy at Ilohen- 
heim, he Avas appointed in 1876 extraordinary pro- 
fessor of ph 3 'sics in Strasburg University, ami in 
1879 he accepted the ordinary professorshi]> of tl^c 
same subject at Gie.ssen. Since 1888 he has hold a 
like position in the Univei'sit 3 ^ of Wiirzburg. He 
has carried out several important physical investiga- 
tions, but lie is knoAvn obiefl 3 ‘ by his great; discoveiy 
of 1895, for Avhich see R.vdiouk.aphy in Simn. 

RONTGEN RAYS. Sec RADiouKArnY in Surr. 

ROOT-STOCK. See Rhizoaie in Suin'. 

ROSCOE, Siu Henry Enfield, a distinguished 
cliemist, grandson of William Roscoe, the historian. 
Avas born in London on Jan. 7, 1833. Eduo.ated .at 
Livoiqiool High Scliool, University College, London 
(B.A. 1852), and Heidelberg, Roscoe on bis return 
to England dcAmted himself to science, ospocially 
chemistry, in Avhich ho has done some nuvst useful 
and brilliant Avork. Erom 1858 till 1886 ho was 
profe.ssor of chemistry at Owens College, iSlan- 
chester, and from 18S5 to 189.5 he rejn'i'sented South 
Manchester in parliament In the Idberal inti'rost. 
Honour.s of all kinds ha\m flowed in upon liim fnun 
the universities (LL.D. C.'intab. 1883’. 0.(1 k. Oxom 
1887) and learned .soci(;titis (Koyal Soe.ioty's ;;old 
medal, 1873); and in Nov. 1881 lie was iDiighD'd. 
Ho has .sat on various Royal Commissituis. such as 
those on noxious va])(mrs, secondary odm’alion, and 
technical instruction, and in 1887 lie |)rosid(Ml over 
the Manchester mc( 3 ting of Urn Britisli .Associal ion. 
In 1896 he Avas ajipointed vice-o!ianc«'llor of the 
University of London. His Avorks include: lnv«r; 
tigations on the Chemie.'il Action of kiglit; 1 lessens 
in Elementary Chemistry, a ves'y popular Avert 
Avhioh has been trajislated into many lainpm!ves ; 
Lectures on Spectrum Analysis (1839) ; and, Avilh 
Profii.HHor Scliorleinmer, a Treatiae upon Cln'miairv 
(three vols. 1878-89). 
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ROSEAU, the capital of the island of Dominica 
(which see). It is situated on the southern portion 
of the west coast of the island. It is also called 
"Charlottetown. 

ROSE-BAY, the name of several plants ; as, (a) 
the Nerium Oleander. See Oleander, {h) The 
dwarf rosc-bay, a plant of the genus llhododendron, 
having handsome flowers, (c) Epilobium angusti- 
foliiwi, or French willow. See Epilobium in Supp. 

ROSEBERY, Archibald Philip Primrose, fifth 
Earl of, statesman and author, son of Archibald, 
Lord Dalmeny, and grandson of the fourth Earl of 
Rosebery, was born in London on May 7, 1847. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and in 1868 he succeeded his grandfather in 
the earldom. He made his first parliamentary speech 
in 1871 in seconding the address in rejily to the 
roj’al speech, and in the following year lie \vas ap- 
pointed a commissioner on Scottish endowments. 
In 1874 he served on several committees, and in 
that year he was president of the Social Science 
Congress, then meeting at Glasgoiv. He married in 
1878 Hannah, daughter and heiress of Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, but his wife died in 1890. He was 
lord rector of Aberdeen University in 1878-81, of 
Edinburgh University in 1880-83, and of Glasgow 
University in 1899-1902. In 1881 he succeeded jVIr. 
Leonard Courtney as under - secretary for home 
4iffairs, but, resigning in 1883, he became first com- 
missioner of works in 1884. He again held office 
under Mr. Gladstone during his short-lived ministry 
of 1886, this time in the important position of secre- 
tary for foreign affairs. Lord Rosebery at once 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule policy 
in that year, and was therefore in opposition during 
the six years 1886-92. In 1889-90, and again in 
1892, he did useful work as chairman of the London 
County Council. AVhen Mr. Gladstone again took 
office, in 1892, Lord Rosebery became once more 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and in this 
capacity showed a marked determination to uphold 
British interests with firmness in south-eastern Asia 
and elsewhere. .On Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
early in 1894 he became prime-minister and lord- 
president of the council, but his appointment met 
with much opposition from the more Radical section 
of his party, which adliered to Sir William Harcourt. 
His attitude regarding Home Rule for Ireland, 
which he declared could not be achieved until Eng- 
land, ‘ the predominant partner’, was converted, and 
his support of the principle of a second chamber, 
were considered unsatisfactory by many of the 
Liberal party. In regard to other questions of 
Liberal policy, Lord Rosebery gave a general adher- 
ence to ‘the Newcastle programme’, laying special 
emphasis upon Welsh disestablishment, though ob- 
viously lukewarm ^on the question of Scottish dis- 
establishment. Several defeats sustained by the 
government in the early part of 1895, the last on the 
question of ammunition raised in committee on the 
army estimates, led to the resignation of the ministry 
and the general election of that year, which resulted 
in a great triumph for the Conservative-Unionist 
party. In October, 1896, Lord Rosebery resigned 
the leadership of the Liberal party, because, unlike 
many Liberals, including Gladstone, he supported the 
new government in refusing to act vigorously in re- 
gard to the Armenian atrocities. During the trouble 
^vith France in connection with Major Marchand’s 
occupation of Fashoda in 1898 'he supported the 
ministry in several public speeches. Except on 
occasions of this nature, he maintained almost com- 
plete silence in regard to political questions until 
Dec. 16, 1901, when his return to political life was 
signalized by a much-debated speech delivered at 


Chesterfield. In this speech lie definitely abandoned 
the traditions of Gladstonian Liberalism. Education, 
housing of the poor, and the temperance iiroblem he 
mentioned as three questions of urgent importance. 
He urged the Liberal party to take up the ‘senti- 
ment of empire’; and in regard to the South African 
war, while mainly defending the past policy of the 
government, he declared himself against the policy 
of unconditional surrender, and in favour of a ‘re- 
gular peace and a regular settlement’ brought about, 
if possible, by negotiation mth the exiled Boer 
authorities in Holland. He definitely threw over 
the Irish alliance, and in some utterances soon after- 
wards distinctly abandoned Home Rule, at least in 
the Gladstonian sense. He refused to associate him- 
self with the Liberal party, but several Liberals of 
the Imperialist type gave up their previously com- 
plete adherence to the government’s war policy and 
rallied to him. Thereupon a Liberal League was 
formed with Lord Rosebery as its president, its chief 
aim being apparently to' ‘ imperialize ’ the Liberal 
party. Lord Rosebery has been attacked by many, 
esf)ecially Nonconformists, for his connection with 
]}orse-racing, in which sport he has been very suc- 
cessful. In 1888 the University of Cambridge con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. In 
1892 he was created a Knight of the Garter. He 
is generally recognized as a fluent, graceful speaker 
on literary and historical subjects. His published 
works are: William Pitt (1891); Sir Robert Peel 
(1899); and Napoleon (1900); besides a volume of 
Appreciations and Addresses (1899). See the over- 
eulogistic Lord Rosebery: his Life and Speeches 
(1900), by T. Coates. 

ROSMINI- SERB ATI, Antonio, modern Italian 
philosopher, was born at Rovereto, Tyrol, on Mar. 
25, 1797, and died at Stresa on July 1, 1855. He en- 
tered the priesthood and founded the charitable order 
of Rosininians, which has branches in Italy, France, 
Britain, and America. He is regarded as the founder 
of modem Idealism in Italy. The chief points of 
his system are fully treated in his New Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas (1830), translated into English, 
1883. He was a most voluminous writer on religious 
and miscellaneous subjects as well as on philosophy. 

ROTH, Rudolf von, German Sanskrit scholar, 
bom at Stuttgart on April 3, 1821, studied at 
Tubingen, Paris, and London. He qualified in 1845 
as a lecturer at Tubingen, where in 1848 he became 
extraordinary, in 1856 ordinary professor of oriental 
languages. In the last-mentioned year he was also 
aiipointed head of the university library at Tubingen, 
and this post, together with his professorship, ho 
held till his death on June 24, 1895. He is best 
known for the great Sanskrit- Worterbuch (Sanskrit 
Yocabular}'-, seven vols., 1853-75) wliich he prejjared 
in collaboration 'with Bohtlingk; but he also pub- 
lished other important works, among them an edition 
of the Atharva-Yeda (with YTiitne}'', 1855-56). 

ROTHWELL, a town of England, in Northamp- 
tonshire, near the right bank of the river Ise, 14 
miles north by east of Northampton, with an ancient 
church of much interest, chapels, ancient market- 
house, hospital for widowers, &c.; manufactures of 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements, &c. Pop. 
(1891), 3378; (1901), 4193.— Another Rothwell is 
a town in Yorkshire (W* Riding), 5 miles south-east 
of Leeds, -^vith an Eaily English church, ruins of a 
castle, manufactures of rope and twine, matches, &c., 
and collieries adjacent. Pop. (1891), 6205; (1901) 
11,702. 

ROUNDELAY, a sort of ancient poem, consisting 
of thirteen verses, of which eight are in one kind of 
rhyme and five in another. It is divided into 
couplets, at the end of the second or thii’d of which 
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the beginning of the poem is repeated. The word 
is now generally employed in a looser sense. 

ROUNDERS, a game played with a bat and a 
ball by two parties or sides, on a piece of ground 
marked off into a square or circle or pentagon, with a 
batter’s station, and three (or more) goals or bases at 
equal distances. On the ball being thrown towards 
him the batter tries to drive it away as far as he 
can and run completely round the goals, or over any 
one of the four parts, before the ball can be thrown 
back to the batting station. The batter is declared 
out if he fails to secure a run after having had three 
balls, if a fielder returns the ball so as to strike him 
while running, or if the ball from his bat is caught in 
the air by one of the fielders. See Base-Ball in >Supp. 

ROUTH, Ed WARD John, writer on d3mamicsand 
statics, was bom in Quebec on Jan. 20, 1831, being 
son of Sir Randolph Routh, K.C.B., commissary- 
general to the forces. Coming to England in 1842, 
he studied at University College, London, where he 
graduated M.A. after a distinguished career in 
mathematics. From London he went to Cambridge, 
where he studied at St. John’s and Peterhouse 
Colleges, graduating as senior waugler in 1854. 
Soon afterwards he became a lecturer on mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and continued coaching for 
the Iripos till 1888. Among his seven hundred 
13upils were no less than five hundred wranglers, 
twenty-seven of these being senior wranglers. He 
is a member of many learned societies, and has 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Glasgow (1879). His published works 
include a well-known treatise on Rigid D3mamics 
(1860, two vols.); Stability of a Given State of 
Motion (Adams Prize Essay, 1877); Anal3rtical 
Statics (1891, two vols.), D3mamics of a Particle 
(1898) ; and many papers in mathematical journals, 
&c. His ^^dfe is the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
George Airy. 

ROWLEY REGIS, a town of England, in West 
Staffordshire, 8 miles west from Birmingham, There 
are several churches and dissenting places of worship, 
and a number of schools. The coal and iron trades, 
steel-works, brick and tile Idlns, and malting are 
carried on here. The district abounds mth coal 
and iron-stone, together -with an excellent clay. A 
hard rock known as Rowley Rag is obtained from 
the quarries. Pop. (1891), 30,791; (1901), 34,669. 

ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS, the name 
now given to the Inedical department of the British 
army, organized under a Director-General, assisted 
by an administrative staff of over eight hundred 
officers ranldng as surgeon major-generals, colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, &c., besides civil surgeons, quar- 
ter-masters, and apothecaries. The corps in time 
of peace consists of nineteen companies besides the 
depot. The depot and three companies are stationed 
at Aldershot, two companies at Netley, and there is 
one company in each of the other military districts 
of the United Kingdom. In all there are about 
forty warrant officers, nearly seven hundred staff- 
sergeants, sergeants, corporals, &c., and about two 
thousand privates. The corps is employed in time 
of peace only in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, and not in India. In time of war a surgeon 
is attached to every unit, such as the battalion, 
cavalry-regiment, &c., and under him are two trained 
ambulance men for each company, together with a 
corporal and a private. Each brigade of infantry 
or cavalry has attached to it a medical section or 
bearer company, consisting of a major, two captains 
or lieutenants, and fifty-seven men, besides horses, 
wagons, &c. These are assisted by a company of 
the Army Service Corps attached to the brigade. 
While an engagement is proceeding, part of the 


bearer company forms a ‘collecting station ’ under a 
sergeant, and part forms a ‘ dressing station ’ beyond 
the zone of fire under a major, while the remainder 
is mainly occupied in carrying the wounded to these 
stations. From the dre.ssing stations the wounded, 
after receiving preliminary treatment, are taken to 
the field hosj^itals, of which there is one to every 
brigade, besides others with the corps and divisional 
troops. Each has one hundred beds, and is under 
a. lieutenant-colonel, a major, and three other officers, 
with one warrant officer and thirty-four men, assisted 
by a part of the Army Service Corps. The wounded 
are afterwards removed to stationary hospitals on 
the line of communications, which do not follow the 
movements of the troojDs, but those who are not too 
seriously injured are removed at once from the 
field hosx)ital to a general hospital at the base. 
There are two permanent general hospitals in the 
United Kingdom, namely the R03M Yictoria Hos- 
pital at Netley and the Herbert Hospital at Wool- 
wich. The officers and men of the R.A.M.C. are 
also employed in the various garrison hospitals, each 
of which is under a surgeon with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel major. The duties of the R.A.M.C. 
are as varied and extensive as they are important, 
and tlie wonderful efficiency of its organization 
together with the unfaihng courage and devotedness 
of its members on the battle-field have done much to 
relieve the intrinsic horror of war, whilst emphasiz- 
ing in the noblest way its supreme illogicalness. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, an institution 
established in 1883 in South Kensington under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Ed- 
ward VII. It was endowed at its commencement 
by gifts to the amount of £126,000. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted either as fee-paying students or 
as scholars or exhibitioners. There are fifty- two open 
free scholarships and eleven close free scholarships, 
besides the council exhibitions, the Savage Club 
exhibition, the exhibitions of the associated board 
of the Royal Academy of Music (which see) and 
the Royal College of Music, &c. Prizes and medals 
are also awarded to the students in accordance with 
the results of examinations. The assbciateship may 
be obtained by outsiders as well as pupils on passing 
a qualifying examination, and entitles the holders 
to use the initials A.R.C.M. The professorial staff 
includes several eminent names. 

ROYAL UNUrERSITY OF IRELAND, an 
institution founded in 1880 in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the University Education (Ireland) Act, 
1879, to take the place of the Queen’s University, 
a similar institution established in connection with 
the Queen’s Colleges (which see). The Royal Uni- 
versity corporation consists of a chancellor, a senate, 
and graduates, the government being vested in the 
chancellor and senators, the latter not to exceed 
thirty-six in number. It has power to confer all 
such degrees and distinctions as are conferred by 
any university in the United Kingdom except in 
theology, and these may be bestowed on all male 
and female students who have matriculated in the 
university and passed the prescribed examinations, 
no residence in anj^ college or attendance at any 
course of instruction in the university being obli- 
gatory on any candidate for a degree other than a 
degree in medicine or surgery, the university in this 
respect resembling that of London. An act of 1881 
provided for the payment of £20,000 a year out 
of the surplus funds of the Irish Church for the 
purposes of the university. The university has a 
considerable staff of examiners, but of course no 
professors. A certain number of exhibitions and 
scholarships are conferred on those who pass exami- 
nations with liigh distinction. 
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KOYAN, a seaport and bathing town of France, 
in the department of Oharente-Inferieure, at the 
mouth of the Gironde. It has naval works and an 
important sardine fishery. Pop. (1896), 6864. 

POYSTON, a market towui of England, in Hert- 
fordshire, 13 miles s.s.w. of Cambridge. Pop. (1891), 
3318; (1901), 3517, 

ROYSTONE, an urban district of England, in 
Yorlcshire (W. Riding), with an ancient church, 
grammar-school, &;c. Pop. (1891), 2613; (1901), 4397. 

ROYTON, a large village of England, in the 
county of Lancaster, adjoining Oldham on the north. 
It has a town -hall with market -hall adjoining 
(opened in 1880), a parish church, several other 
places of worship, and a number of good schools. 
Royton contains extensive cotton manufactories. 
Pop. (1891), 13,395; (1901), 14,881. 

ROZSAHEGY, a market-town of Hungary, in 
Lipto county, near the Vag, with textile factories 
and other industrial establishments. Pop. 7000. 

RUBINSTEIN, Anton Giugoryevitcpi, aRussian 
composer and pianist, was born of Jewish parents 
at Wechwotynetz, near Jassy, on Nov. 30, 1830. 
He received his musical training from his mother, 
and afterwards from a teacher in Moscow. In 
1839 he made an extensive European tour, playing 
on the piano to enthusiastic audiences; and in 1842 
he visited England. He then studied for eighteen 
months in Paris; studied and tauglpt at Berlin and 
Vienna; and returned to Russia in 1848, where he 
devoted liimself to further study and to composing 
until 1856. On his reapjpearance in the concert- 
room his fame was at once assured by his phenom- 
enal skill on the pianoforte, and his numerous tours, 
which extended to America, formed a series of un- 
broken successes. In 1858 he established his head- 
quarters at St. Petersburg, and assisted largely in 
the foundation of the Conservatoire in 1862, of 
which he was princijml until 1867. In 1869 he was 
ennobled by the czar. As a composer he was very 
prolific, being especially happy in his pianoforte 
pieces. Some of his symphonies, particularly his 
Ocean Symphony and Dramatic Symphony, have 
achieved considerable popularity.. His operas have 
had but a qualified success. They are mostly on 
sacred subjects, including such titles as The Macca- 
bees, Paradise Lost, and Sulamith, and were com- 
posed on anti- Wagnerian principles. He died near 
St. Petersburg on Nov. 20, 1894. He had previ- 
ously published an autobiography. 

RUDD [Leuciscus ei'ytJwophthalmus), a fish of the 
carp family, having tlie back of an olive colour; the 
sides and belly yellow, marked with red; the ven- 
tral and anal fins and tail of a deep-red colour. It 
is common in Great Britain and throughout Europe. 
Its average length is from 9 to 15 inches. 

RUFIJI, or Lufijt, a river of German East 
Africa, entering the Indian Ocean opposite the 
island of Mafia. It is formed by the junction. of 
the Luwego or Luvu, rising in the Livingstone 
mountains north - east of Lake Nyassa, and the 
Ulanga or Uranga, rising farther north. Near the 
confluence are the Shugali Falls, and some distance 
below the river receives the Ruaha on its north 
bank. It forms a large delta. Some of the branches 
of the delta are navigable, and above it the river is 
practicable for light boats for some 120 miles. 

RURKI, or Roorkee, a manufacturing town in 
Saharanpur district, in the. United Provinces, Hin- 
dustan, on the Solani, some 20 miles east of Saha- 
ranpur, is the seat of the Ganges Canal workshops 
and iron-foundry, and the Thomason Civil Engineer- 
ing College. Pop. (1891), 17,376. 

RUSHDEN, a town of England, in Northampton- 
shire, with an ancient church of some interest, and 
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manufactures of boots and shoes, &c. Pop. (1891),. 
7443; (1901), 12,460. 

RUSKIN, John, English writer on art, social 
economy, and many other subjects, and one of the- 
greatest masters of English prose, was born in Lon- 
don on Feb. 8, 1819. His father was John James 
Ruskin (1785-1864), who came from Edinburgh to- 
London in 1807, and with two others started in 
business as a wine merchant; and his mother was- 
Margaret Cox (1781-1871), a cousin of her husband. 
The elder Ruskin was a good man of business, ‘ an 
entirely honest merchant’ according to his son’s- 
ejoitaph, with fine literary and artistic tastes. He 
had' studied painting in his youth, and throughout 
his life spent much in the purchase of works of art,, 
and formed many friendships with artists. His 
I wife was a woman of fine character and strict puri- 
i tanical religious views, and to her tire future author- 
owed his intimate knowledge of the English Bible,, 
which more than anything else contributed to form 
his style. Young Ruskin and his mother accom- 
panied his father on his annual business journey, 
and in this way, before he completed his teirth year 
he had visited the greater part of England and 
Wales and southern Scotland, and had seen many 
of the best pictures in private collections. From 
1833 oirwards for nrany years the annual journey of 
the family was made on the Continent, and Ruskin 
thus extended his acquaintance with natural scenery 
and with the works of the old masters. His edu- 
cation in the special sense was at first conducted by 
his mother and private tutors at home, but he 
afterwards sj^ent two years at a Camberwell school 
and attended lectures at King’s College, London. 
He was also trained in drawing, and as early as 
1832 he came under the spell of Turner. In 1836- 
he went to Oxford, where he became a gentleman- 
commoner at Christ Church, but, partly owing to 
threatened consumption and partly to his o\yn in- 
dividuality and tastes, his career there was undis- 
tinguished, though in 1839, after two failures, he 
won the Newdigate prize for a. poem on Salsette 
and Elephanta. He graduated B.A. in 1842, and 
proceeded M.A. in the following year. His first 
published works were essays in Loudon’s Magazine , 
of Natural History on geological and allied subjects. 
(1834 and 1836), and in 1837-38hewrote for Loudon’s- 
Architectural Magazine on The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture (separately published, 1893). An attack 
upon some of Turner’s pictures in Blackwood’s. 
Magazine in 1836 led him to formulate the plan of 
his masterpiece. Modern Painters, the first volume 
. of which appeared in 1843 as by A Graduate of 
Oxford. The second volume was published in 1846, 
the third and fourth in 1856, and the fifth in 1860 
(complete edition, im 2 :>erial 8vo, with all the ori- 
ginal and three new 2 :)lates, six vols., 1888; cr. 8va 
edition, with reduced plates, six vols., 1897). At 
first intended as a defence of Turner, the work from 
the first assumed a wider scoj^e, and latterly became 
a comprehensive treatise on the principles of art. 
He sought to show the immense sujDeriority of the 
best modern landscape-painters, especially Turner, 
to all the ancients, and he siq^ported the spiritual 
against the sensuous theory of art with an eloquence 
and a vddth of knowledge which haveindeed wrought, • 
as Sydney Smith jnedicted,, ‘a complete ^evolution 
in the world of taste ’. The descriptions of natural 
scenery in the l^ook are justly regarded as priceless 
gems of word-jminting, and the sense of the indis- 
soluble association of art with all other branches of 
human activity, so characteristic of Ruskin, became 
increasingly marked as the work jorogressed. His 
name was not put on the title-page till 1851. 

After the publication of the first volume of Modern 
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Painters he continued his studies and his travels, 
and it was during a visit to Venice that he definitely 
decided for literature as his main work. In 1848 
he married Euphemia Chalmers Gray, the nineteen- 
years- old daughter of a Scottish lawyer, for whom 
he had written in 1841 his fairy tale. The King of 
the Golden River (published 1851). His married 
life was not very fortunate, and in 1854 the marriage 
was annulled, and the lady married Millais in 1855. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849; 3rd edition, 
1880; cr. 8vo edition, 1890) sought to do for archi- 
tecture what he had already done for painting. The 
title and arrangement of the book are characteristic 
of Ruskin's whole artistic criticism. All work in 
architecture, and in all else, should be illumined by 
the lamps of sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, life, 
memory, and obedience. In 1851 he defended 
Millais and Holman Hunt, two of the pre -Raphael! te 
leaders, in letters to the Times, and in the same 
year he followed up this advocacy by a work on 
Pre-Raphaelitism. The Stones of Venice, his second 
masterpiece, began to appear in 1851 (vols. two- 
three, 1853; complete edition, three vols., 1886; 
cr. 8vo edition, 1898). This work, the fruit of 
much close study and arduous toil, is a worthy 
companion of Modern Painters, and in it, as in the 
earlier work, we meet the moralist as artist. The 
chapter On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, in 
which his economic teaching is distinctly fore- 
shadowed, was reprinted by William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press in 1892. In 1854 Ruskiii came to 
know I). G. Rossetti, to whom he was a considerate 
and generous patron ; and he was closely associated 
with E. I). Maurice, Eurnivall, and other Christian 
Socialists in the work of the Working Men’s College, 
where he taught drawing regularly for some seven 
years. His career as a social reformer may be dated 
from 1857, when he published a series of lectures on 
The Political Economy of Art (enlarged edition, 
entitled A Joy for Ever and its Price in the Market, 
1880; cr. 8vo edition, 1887). His chief works of 
this kind are : IJnto this Last (1862; popular edition, 
1900), originally written for the Cornhill Magazine; 
Munera Pulveris (1872; cr. 8vo edition, 1886), 
partly reprinted from Eraser’s Magazine; Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne (1867 ; cr. 8vo edition, 

1886) ; and Eors Clavigera (1871-84), consisting of 
letters to the working-men and labourers of Great 
Britain. In these the tendency to exaggeration 
is clearly manifest, and for a time it stood in tlie 
way of the serious consideration of his views. He 
laid especial stress upon the economic value of 
healthy, happy, honourable, self-sacrificing life; he 
directed attention to the vital importance of the 
problem of distribution and the necessity of economic 
co-operation; the need for a genuine national sj^stem 
of education, old-age pensions, and a radical solution 
of the housing problem was eloquently set forth by 
him. In this work Ruslan always professed him- 
self a follower of Carlyle, who was one of his 
warmest friends and admirers. Some of his books 
published after 1855 were collections of lectures. 
Such are: The Two Paths (1859; cr. 8vo edition, 

1887) ; Sesame and Lilies (1865; enlarged edition, 
1871; cheaper edition, 1900), on reading and women; 
The Crown of Wild Olive (1866), lectures on Work, 
Traffic, War, and The Euture of England (last not 
in first edition); and The Ethics of the Dust (1866), 
lessons from crystals. In the year (1867) when he 
delivered the Rede lecture at Cambridge on The 
Relation of National Ethics to National Art he 
was awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. by that 
university} and in 1893 Oxford conferred upon him 
its D.C.L. degi’ee. In 1871 he was elected lord 
rector of St. Andrews University. 
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His father’s death in 1864 put him in possession 
of £157,000 and a large amount of property, and 
enabled him greatly to extend the scope of the 
philanthropic labours to which he had always been 
devoted. His large-hearted sympathy led him to 
befriend to the utmost of his ability all whom he 
thought deserving of support, but he was especially 
generous in the assistance of artists and the en- 
couragement of art, and he gave much help to various 
educiitional institutions. The period from 1870 
till his retirement from active work is full of new 
schemes of social usefulness, some of them more 
generous in their conception than practicable in 
their execution, but all bearing eloquent testimony 
to the absolute sincerity of his preaching of the 
gospel of social righteousness and service. In 1871 
he founded the Guild of St. George, and himself paid 
£7000, a tenth of his possessions at that time, into 
a trust for carrying on its work. The basic prin- 
ciples of the guild were ‘ that food can only be got 
out of the ground and happiness out of honesty’, 
and in connection with it he started agricultural 
settlements, some industrial enteiqjjrises, and the St. 
George’s (now Ruskin) Museum at Sheffield. On 
the death of his mother in 1871 he gave up his house 
at Denmark Hill and purchased his well-known resi- 
dence at Brantwood, on the shore of Coniston Lake. 
In 1870 he was appointed first Slade professor of fine 
arts at Oxford, and he held this post till 1879, when 
he resigned o^ving to illness, and again from 1883 
till 1884, when he again resigned because the uni- 
versity endowed vivisection. His lectures at Oxford 
give the best connected account of his maturer con- 
ceptions of art and form the material of the -works: 
Lectures on Art (1870 ; cr. 8vo, 1887) ; Aratra 
Pentelici: Six Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture 
(1872; cr. 8vo edition, 1890); The Eagle’s Nest : Ten 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to Art 
(1872; cr. 8vo edition, 1887); Ariadne Elorentina: 
Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving (1873- 
76; cr. 8vo edition, 1876); Val d’Arno: Ten Lec- 
tures on the Tuscan Art directly antecedent to the 
Eloren tine Year of Victories (1874; cr. 8vo. edition, 
1890); The Art of England (1884); The Pleasures 
of England (1884); and Lectures on Landscape de- 
livered in Lent Term, 1871 (1897). He founded 
a dra-vving school at Oxford, and it was during his 
professorial peiiod that he tried the famous and 
exceedingly characteristic road-digging experiment. 
In 1878 he experienced the first of several attacks of 
brain fever, and from this time his excessive work 
at an unnaturally high pressure caused his health 
to break down seriously. 1878 was also the year of 
Whistler’s libel action against him, in which the jury 
awarded one farthing damages. The most notable 
work of his period of final retirement, broken only 
by short journeys in search of health, is Prseterita : 
Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps worthy of 
Memory in my Past Life (1885-89; new edition, 
1886-87, and 1900, the last volume containing Di- 
lecta, or selections from his correspondence, &c.). 
This fragment of autobiography bears little trace of 
mental decay, but is notable for brilliant description, 
vivid recollection, and excellent portraiture of men 
whom he had known. After 1889 he wrote nothing 
for publication, and on Jan. 20, 1900, he died peace- 
fully at Brantwood. His body is buried in Coniston 
churchyard. 

Of works not above mentioned the following are 
the most noteworthy : Erondes Agrestes (1875), s. 
series of selected readings from Modern Painters; 
Poems (1850, privately printed; two vols., 1891; cr.. 
8vo edition, 1891); Examples of the Architectui’e of 
Venice (1851); Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds (1851), on Protestant Christianity; Giotto and 
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liis Works in Padua (1854; cr. 8vo edition, 1900); 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting (1853 ; cr. 
8vo edition, 1891); Notes on Some of the Principal 
Pictures exhibited at the E-oyal Academy (1855-59 
and 1875); The Harbours of England (1856; cr. 8vo, 
1894), with engravings from drawings by Turner; 
Catalogue of the Drawings and Sketches of Turner 
at present exhibited in the National Gallery (1881; 
cr. 8vo, illustrated, 1899); The Elements of Drawing 
(1857 ; cr. 8vo, 1892), lectures delivered at the 
Working Men’s College; Inaugural Address at the 
Cambridge School of Art (1858); The Oxford Museum 
(1859; new edition, 1893), with H. W. Acland; The 
Elements of Perspective (1859), lectures delivered 
at the Working Men’s College; The Queen of the 
Air (1869; cr. 8vo, 1887), lectures on the Greek 
m 3 d}hs of cloud and storm ; Love’s Meinie : Lectures 
on Greek and English Birds (1881; cr. Svo, 1897); 
Morning in Florence (1875-77; collected, 1889); 
Proserpina; Studies of Wayside iFlowers (1875-86); 
Deucalion: Collected Studies of the Lapse of Waves 
and Life of Stones (1875-83); A Knight’s Faith: 
Passages in the Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes (1885); 
Guide to the Principal Pictures at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Venice (1877; new edition, 1891); St, 
Mark’s Best: the History of Venice (1877-84; col- 
lected, 1884); The Laws of Fesole: A Familiar 
Treatise on the Elementary Principles and Practice 
of Drawing and Painting (1877-78); Notes on the 
Drawings by Turner exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries (1878; new edition, 1900); Let- 
ters to the Clergy on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Church (1879); Arrows of the Chace (1880), a col- 
lection of newspaper letters; Our Fathers have told 
us; Sketches of the History of Christendom: Part i. 
The Bible of Amiens (1880-85); The Storm Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century: Two Lectures delivered 
in the London Institution (1884); On the Old Hoad 
(three vols., 1885), a collection of miscellaneous writ- 
ings; Hortus Inclusus (1887), letters to the Misses 
Mary and Susie Beever; Three Letters and an Essay, 
1836-41, found in his Tutor’s Desk (1893); Verona 
and other Lectures (1894); and Letters addressed 
to a College Friend during the Years 1840-45 (1894). 
In 1871 a collective edition of his works was begun, 
but it extended to only eleven volumes. Mr. E. T. 
Cook is supervising a new complete edition of his 
works. There is a complete bibliography by T. J. 
Wise and J. P. Smart (1893). Buskin prepared the 
plates, or at least the dravdngs, for many of his own 
works, and he also painted some landscapes, chiefly 
in water-colour. A loan exhibition of his drawings 
was held in the Boyal Water Colour Society’s rooms 
in 1901. 

To what has already been said of the work and 
message of Buskin little need be added. He was 
essentially a prophet, on fire ’with the enthusiasm 
of humanity, almost fierce in his opposition to every 
kind of insincerity and injustice. His early re- 
ligious views were narrow, but in middle life he 
advanced to a broadly liberal position of no dis- 
tinctively Christian character, though in later years 
he added to his religious liberalism a more definitely 
Christian element. What he said of Modern Painters 
may be applied to all his work: ‘It declares the 
perfectness and eternal beauty of the work of God ; 
and tests all work of man by concurrence with, or 
subjection to that His teaching has been spread 
throughout the country by many Buskin societies, 
and a Buskin Hall for working men has been estab- 
lished at Oxford. See Mr. Cook’s article in the 
Diet. Nat. Biog. (supp. vol. three, 1901), on which the 
above is based; W. G. Collingwood’s Life and Work 
of John Busldn (two vols., 1893), and Life of John 
Buslan (1900); Mrs. Bitchie’s Becordsof Tennyson, 


Buskin, and Bro\vning (1892); Spielmann’s John 
Buskin (1900); Harrison’s Tennyson, Buskin, Mill, 
and Others (1899); W. M. Bossetti’s Buskin, Bos- 
setti, and Pre-Baphaelitism (1899); Cook’s Studies 
in Buskin (2nd edition, 1891); Hobson’s John 
Buskin, Social Beformer (1898) ; Mallock’s New 
Bepublic (1881 — Herbert stands for Buskin); Size- 
ranne’s Buskin et la Beligion de la Beaute (1897; 
Eng. trans., 1899); W. Smart’s A Disciple of Plato 
(1883); Waldstein’s The Work of John Busldn 
(1894); and Mather’s Life and Teaching of John 
Busldn (5th edition, 1898). 

BUSSELL, John Scott, engineer and naval 
architect, was the son of a Scotch clergyman, and 
was born at Glasgow (Parkhead) on May 8, 1808. 
He received his education at the universities of 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, graduating 
at the latter at the age of sixteen. As he early 
showed a strong incHnation towards practical me- 
chanics his father permitted him to be employed in 
the workshop of an engineer, and afterwards assisted 
him to prosecute his studies in cognate sciences. 
In 1832 he held the temporary appointment of 
professor of natural philosophy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. About the same time he began his impor- 
tant researches into the nature of waves, and the 
resistance which water opposes to the motion of 
floating bodies. He is credited with the discovery 
of the existence of the wave of translation on which 
he founded the wave-line system of construction of 
ships introduced into practice in 1835. For some 
years he acted as manager of one of the largest 
ship-building and engineering estabHshments on the 
Clyde (now Caird and Co. at Greenock), but in 1844 
he removed to London, and became for many years 
a well-known ship-builder on the Thames. The 
most important vessel he consti'ucted was the Great 
Eastern, the paddle-engines and boilers of which 
were designed and made by him. He became joint- 
secretary of the Boyal Commissioners for carr 3 dng 
out the Great Exhibition of 1851, and took a leading 
part in organizing it. He was one of the earliest 
and most active advocates of iron-clad men-of-war, 
and joint-designer of the first English sea-going 
armoured frigate, the Warrior. Bussell was an 
active worker in other fields of engineering science. 
He constructed, for instance, the vast dome of the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873, which had the largest 
clear span (360 feet) of any building in the 'woi-ld. 
He was one of the founders of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, and one of its vice-presidents till 
the day of his death, which occurred at Ventnor on 
the Sth June, 1882. He is the author of a large and 
costly treatise entitled The Modern System of Naval 
Architecture for Commerce and War (1864-65); of 
a work on Systematic Technical Training for the 
English People (1869); and The Wave of Trans- 
lation in the Ocean of Water, Air, and Ether (new 
edition, 1885) ; besides other works and numerous 
important papers contributed to various periodicals. 

BUSSELL, William Clark, novelist, son of 
Henry Bussell, composer of Cheer, Boys, Cheer and 
other songs, was born in New York on Feb. 24, 
1844. Educated at Winchester and Boulogne, he 
was a midshipman in the merchant service from the 
age of thirteen to that of twenty-one. His first 
sea-story, John Holds^Vorth, Chief Mate, appeared 
in 1874 and was very successful; but he had still 
greater success mth The Wreck of the Grosvenor 
in the following year. Since then he has published 
a large number of novels, of which the following 
may be mentioned: — An Ocean Freelance (1878); 
My Shipmate, Louise (1882); A Sea Queen (1883); 
An Ocean Tragedy (1890) ; Alone on a Wide, Wide 
Sea (1892) ; The Emigrant Ship (1894); The Convict 
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Ship (1895); What Cheer! (1896); List, ye Lands- 
men! (1897); The Two Captains (1898) ; Romance 
of a Midshipman (1898); A Voyage at Anchor (1899); 
The Pretty Polly (1900); and The Ship’s Adventure 
(1901). He has also issued several collections of 
short stories, and works on Nelson (Heroes of the 
Nations, 1890) and Collingwood (1891). He was 
for some time connected with the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle under Joseph Cowen, but for several 
years, ending in 1887, he ^vas on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph. One critic thus enumerates his 
strong and his weak points: ‘Plis real love and 
knowledge of the sea and all its moods and ways, 
his capacity for putting his j^eople in steange situ- 
ations and bringing them through unharmed, his 
generally healthy and manly tone; and, on the 
other hand, his defective sense of humour and lack 
of power to control his extensive and peculiar voca- 
bulary 

RUSSELL, Sir W'illiam Howard, war corre- 
spondent, was born near Dublin on March 28, 1820, 
and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
called to the English bar in 1850. His connection 
with the Times began in 1843; he was war corre- 
spondent during the Danish war of 1848, but it was 
his letters written fi’om the Crimea in 1854-55 that 
first made him famous. He was present at Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman, and the assaults on Sebas- 
topol, and his letters were the chief means of mak- 
ing public the condition of the army. He was 
.similarly engaged during the Indian Mutiny, the 
American Secession war, the Prusso-Austrian war, 
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SAADANI, a seaport of German East Africa, 
opposite the island of Zanzibar. Pop. about 10,000. 

SAARGEMUND (French Sarreyuemines), a gar- 
rison town in Alsace-Lorraine, at the junction of 
the Saar and the Blies. It manufactures silk and 
silk plushes. Pop. (1895), 13,888; (1900), 14,680. 

SAAZ, or Saatz, a town of Bohemia, on the 
right bank of the Eger, which is crossed here by a 
chain-bridge. It is in a fertile district and has an 
important trade in hops. It is an old town and 
has a church dating from 1206. Pop. (1890), 
13,234; (1900), 16,168. 

SABA, a small West Indian island, belonging to 
Holland, and governed as a dependency of Curacao. 
It is one of the Leeward Islands, and is in about 
the same latitude as Barbuda. It consists of a 
single volcano cone, furrow^ed by deep, wooded, and 
fertile valleys, producing sugar, cotton, and indigo. 
Area, 5 square miles. Pop. 2065. 

SABANILLA, a seaport of Colombia, serving as 
the port of Barranquilla. See Barranquilla. 

^ SABINE, General Sir Edward, K.C.B., physi- 
cist, was born in Dublin, 14th Oct., 1788. Edu- 
cated at the Royal Military Colleges of Marlow and 
Woolwich, he entered the royal artillery in 1803, 
and served in the campaign against the United 
States in 1813-14. Physical science, especially in 
the domain of terrestrial magnetism, began to in- 
terest him at a very early period of his career. He 
accompanied the expeditions of Ross and Parry in 
search of the North-west Passage, when his magnetic 
observations gave the first great impulse to the 
systematic study of the phenomena connected with 
terrestrial magnetism. In 1821 he commenced a 


and the Franco-German w'ar. Pie accompanied the 
Prince of Wales to India as honorary private secre- 
tary in 1875. His publications comprise The Bri- 
tish Exxiedition to the Crimea; Diary in India; My 
Diary North and South; My Diary in the Last 
Great War; Prince of Wales’ Tour; Doctor Brady, 
a novel; and Hesperothen, travels in America. He 
has received many honours, including many foreign 
orders, and in 1895 he was knighted. 

RUTLAND, a town of the United States, capital 
of Rutland county, Vermont, 117 miles n.n.W'. of 
Boston. It is an important railway junction, and 
has valuable white marble quarries in its vicinity. 
There are also manufactures of machinery, boilers, 
&c. Pop. (1890), 11,760; (1900), 11,499. 

RUWENZORI, a group of mountains in Equa- 
torial Africa, discovered by Stanley in 1888, in his 
great journey from the west to the east coast, when 
he brought Emin Pasha away with him. It appears 
to be a chain of heights about 20,000 feet in ele- 
vation, and is clad with snow and traversed by large 
glaciers. It lies about 120 miles to the westward of 
the Victoria Nyanza, and between the Albert Nyanza 
and Albert Edward Nyanza, having the river Sem- 
liki, which connects the two, on the west. The 
snow-line is about 13,000 feet above sea-level. It 
is sometimes identified mth the Mountains of the 
Moon, spoken of by ancient writers. 

RYAZAN. SeeRiAZAN. 

RYTON, a town of England, in Durham, on the 
river Tyne, 7 miles west of Newcastle, with collieries, 
ironworks, &c. Pop. (1891), 5553; (1901), 8448. 


series of voyages which ranged from the equator to 
the Arctic Circle, and during which he conducted a 
great number of pendulum exj^eriments for deter- 
mining the figure of the earth. The result of these 
exiieriments "was published in 1825. For many years 
after this he carried on a vast series of observations 
in order to verify his theories in terrestrial mag- 
netism and the acceleration of the x^endulum in 
different latitudes. The results were communicated 
to the Royal Society and to the British Association, 
to the former of which he contributed no less than 
forty papers. His discoveries led to the establish- 
ment of j)ermanent magnetical and meteorological 
observatories, those in the colonies being for many 
years under his guidance. He was elected to the 
Royal Society in 1818, was vice-president in 1850, 
and president in 1861, a position wdiich he held for 
ten years. He was for many a year connected with 
the British Association, and filled the oflice of pre- 
sident in 1852. In' 1859 he was made lieutenant- 
general, and he retired from the army with the rank 
of general in 1874. Among the honours which 
General Sabine received for his labours were that of 
K.C.B. in 1869, the Prussian order Pour Ic Merite, 
the Copley and the Royal medals of the Royal 
Society, and the Lalande medal of the Institute of 
France. He died at Richmond, Surrey, 26th June, 
1883, at the age of ninety-five. His wife, who died 
in 1879, was the translator of Von Wrangell’s 
Narrative of an Expedition to Siberia and the 
Polar Sea, 1820-23; an authorized edition — edited 
by her husband — of Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846-58; 
and Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, 1849. 

SACCHARIN, a substance prepared from coal- 
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tar, first introduced to commerce in 1887 by its dis- 
coverer, Dr. Constantin Eahlberg of Salbke (Ger- 
many). Its sweetening jjroperties are enormous; 
one grain of saccharin is said to sweeten distinctly 
70,000 grains of distilled water. It is not a fer- 
mentable sugar, and is alreadydn common use in the 
treatment of disease, as diabetes, for instance, and 
in many cases in which the palate craves for sweets, 
but in which ordinary sugar cannot without danger 
be permitted. Although not a food, there is no 
doubt that saccharin Avill, to a certain extent, com- 
pete with natural sural's, especiall 3 ’' in confectioneiy 
and preserving. The French Conseil dTIj^giene et 
de Salubrite appointed a commission to inquire into^ 
the properties of saccharin, and their report, issued 
in 1888, states that its use in food would seriously 
affect the digestive functions, and recommends the 
government to prohibit its employment in alimen- 
tary substances. The discoverer and many eminent 
chemists. Continental and British, deny that sac- 
charin is injurious to the human s^’^stem, and it is 
also asserted that the hostility to the new sweeten- 
ing substance emanates from those interested in the 
French sugar industry. It is largely in use in 
Germany in the manufacture of confectionery, in 
brewing, See. 

SADDLE WORTH, an urban district of Eng- 
land, in Yorkshire (West Riding), 5 miles east by 
north of Oldham, on the Manchester and Hudders- 
field Canal, with cotton and woollen manufactures, 
&c. Pop. (1891), 13,477; (1901), 12,319. 

SAFE, a receptacle for money, important papers, 
and valuables, usually'' of iron or steel, or of both 
combined. A safe to answer all requirements 
should be proof against fire, explosives, acids, drills, 
wederes, and the other implements and opening de- 
vices resorted to by burglars. A fire-proof safe need 
only be so constructed that, although exposed to the 
intense beat of a conflagration, its inner recesses 
remain at a sufficiently low temperature to prevent 
combustion of the contents. A burglar-proof safe 
needs ■ many other safeguards, and the history of 
safe-making is mainly a record of struggles between 
the burglar and the safe-manufacturer; the result is, 
that safes cftn now be obtained which are all but 
impregnable. The safe consists of an outer and an 
inner wall, the space between being filled ^vith some 
fireproof material, such as asbestos, silicate cotton, 
gj^^psum, Sec. Alum and other substances yielding 
a large proportion of water when decomposed by 
heat have obvious advantages as safe-linings, and 
there are safes with vessels of glass containing 
water between the walls, these vessels being in- 
tended to break and the water to be converted into 
steam when the safe is exposed to fire. (See Fire- 
' Proofing.) The outside casing, which may be 
single or compound, naturally receives the greatest 
attention, and various are the devices of manufac- 
turers to render it .sufficiently hard and solid to 
resist the finel 5 ’'-tem 2 )ered drills of the burglar. To 
prevent wrenching, the door is secured by bolts 
moving straight or diagonally into slots on one or 
on all sides. These bolts are moved by the door- 
handle, and the lock-key fixes them in their posi- 
tions. With the modern safe of the best kind the 
lock may be said to be the onty vulnerable jioint; 
hence much care and ingenuity have been exjiended 
on its mechani.sm. The first great improvements in 
locks, as applied to safe.s, were due to Chubb of 
London, a name which still stands in the front rank 
of safe-lock makers; but numerous patents, mostl}'- 
of American origin, ha.ve been introduced in recent 
years. Of these, tlie keyless jjermutation locks de- 
serve particular mention, as they obviate the danger 
wliich arises from lost or false keys. Such lodes 


allow of opening onl}" after an indicator has been, 
moved in accordance with a certain combination of 
numbers arranged before closing the safe. Some 
safe-locks are so constructed that to be freed they 
require different keys on different days, some can 
only be opened at a certain hour, this being fixed 
on before the door is closed; whilst others again 
require two or more keys in charge of different 
persons; in fact, the arrangements contrived to 
render the plundering of safes next to impossible 
are too numerous even to mention. The connection 
of safes with electric alarms in a variety of ways, 
forms another safeguard. 

SAINT ANNE’S ON THE SEA, an English 
watering- 2 )lace on the coast of Lancashire, on the 
Ribble estuary, opposite Southport. It has a pro- 
menade formed by a sea-wall about a mile long,, 
public gardens, golf links, Sec. Pop. (1901), 6838. 

SAINTE CROIX. See Cruz (Santa). 

SAINTE MARIE. See Nossi-Ibrahim in Supp. 

SAINT-HYACINTHE, a city of Canada, pro- 
vince of Quebec, on the Grand Trunk Railway and 
the Yamaska and Black rivers, 35 miles E.N.E. of 
Montreal. It is a thriving jfiace, and contains a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, seminary, bishojys palace, 
&c. Pop. (1891), 7016; (1901), 9210. 

ST. JOHN, the chief town of the British West 
Indian island of Antigua, on the north-west coast. 
A large part of the town was once destroyed by an 
earthquake. The exports are chiefly sugar and pine- 
ajiples. Pop. (1901), 9262. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT (//yperzewm), a genus of 
jilants- belonging to the natural order Hypericacece. 
Numerous siiecies are to be found in various parts 
of the temperate zone, mostly as small showy shrubs. 
Yellow is the i^redominating colour of the flowers, 
which are five-petalled, and the stamens are numer- 
ous and united by their filaments into three or five 
bundles. The leaves and blossoms, when rubbed 
between the fingers, emit a strong, resinous-aromatic- 
odour and have a bitter taste, due to a volatile oil, 
possessing astringent and tonic properties, and which 
held a prominent jfiace in the old pharmacopoeias. 
H. pp'foraUim, to which formerly the name of St. 
John’s wort was limited, has its leaves marked with 
jiellucid dots, giving them a perforated appearance. 
II. calyciimm^ popularly called Aaron’s-beard, is a 
shrubb}’’ ifiant with handsome flowers, often planted 
in shrubberies, Sec, Its leaves are also dotted. Both 
these species are found wild in Britain, though the 
latter occurs but rarely. Other British species are 
the Tutsan {II. Androsccimim), a large -flowered kind, 
and H. dodcs, a smaller bog species. The total 
number of British forms is about twelve. 

SAINT KITT’S. See Christopher’s (St.). 

_ SAINT MARY’S RIVER, the channel connect- 
ing Lake Superior with Lake Huron, having more 
the character of a lake than a river. At Sault St. 
Marie, or St. Mary’s Falls, there is a fall of 22 feet,, 
and to enable vessels to avoid this canals have been 
made both in the United States and in Canada. 
The Canadian canal is the larger and more recenL 
and was completed in the latter part of 1895. 

ST. MICHAEL. See Azores. 

SAINT OUEN, a town of France, in the de- 
jiartment of the Seine, about 2 miles south-west of 
St. Denis. It has important manufactures, and is. 
a busy river-port, with large docks. Pop. (1896),. 
30,715; (1901), 35,351. 

ST. PAUL, a small volcanic island in the Indian 
Ocean, in about 38° 43' south lat., and 77° 31' east 
long. It is some 40 miles from New Amsterdam, 
with which it was ceded b}^ Britain to France in 
1892. 

SAINTSBURY, George Edward BATEi^fAN^ 
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English literary critic, was bom at Southaini:>ton 
on Oct. 23, 1845, and educated at King’s College 
School, London, and Merton College, Oxford. After 
about a year as assistant rnaster in Manchester 
Grammar School, he was appointed senior classical 
master in Elizabeth College, Guernsey, in 1868, 
holding that office till 1874, when he went to 
Elgin as headmaster of the Educational Institute. 
Two years afterwards he embarl^ed on journalistic 
and literary work in London, and in 1895 he wiis 
appointed to the chair of Rhetoidc and English 
Literature in Edinburgh University. He has pub- 
lished a large number of books, chiefly on the 
literature of England and of Erance, of which the 
following may be mentioned: Primer of French 
Literature (1880); Dryden (Men of Letters Series, 
1881); Short History of French Literature (1882); 
Specimens of French Literature from Villon to 
Hugo (1883); Marlborough (English Worthies, 
1885); Specimens of English Prose Style from 
Malory to Macaulay (1885); Manchester (1887); 
History of Elizabethan Literature (1887); Essays 
in English Literature 1780-1860 (1891); Essays 
on French Novelists (1891); Miscellaneous Essays 
{1892); The Earl of Derby (Queen’s Prime Min- 
isters, 1892); Corrected Impressions (1895); Nine- 
teenth Century Literature (1896); The Flourishing 
.of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (1897); 
Sir Walter Scott (1897); A Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature (1898); Matthew Arnold (1899); 
A History of Criticism (vol. i., 1900); and The 
Earlier Renaissance (1901). Besides these he has 
edited Political Pamphlets; A Calendar of Verse; 
Tales of Mystery; various classics; (fee. 

ST. THOMAS, a thriving town of Canada, in 
the province of Ontario, 9 miles north of Lake Erie 
and 15 south of London, with various industries 
and an active trade. It is an important railway 
centre. Pop. (1891), 10,366; (1901), 11,485. 

SALDANHA BAY, a bay on the .west coast of 
Cape Colony, 80 miles north of Cape Town. It is 
the finest natural harbour in the colony, but is at 
present little frequented. It was formerly the chief 
Dutch naval station in South Africa. 

SALE, a town of England, in Cheshire, on the 
south of the Mersey, a few miles south-west of 
Manchester. There are some handsome jflaces of 
worship, free library, and botanic gardens. The 
town forms a residential suburb of Manchester. 
Pop. (1891), 9644; (1901), 12,088. 

SALICINE, a drug derived from the bark of 
the willow. It is contained also in poplar bark and 
in the buds of the meadow-sweet, and is employed 
in medicine for the purpose of reducing fever, and 
in the treatment of rheumatic fever. It is also very 
useful for neuralgia and neuralgic headaches, espe- 
cially when combined vdth 5 grains of quinine. 

SALISBURY, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, 
in Mashonaland, near Mount Hampden. It is 380 
miles from Beira on the east coast, 272 from Bulu- 
wayo, and 1633 from Cape Town, and is now in 
railway communication with each of these places. 
It is in two parts, the Causeway and the Kopje, 
separated by a space some three-quarters of a mile 
broad. The former portion contains the govern- 
ment buildings and the private houses, while the 
latter includes the business part of the town. It 
has a cathedral and se^'^eral churches, four hotels, 
a hospital, court-house, jail, stock exchange, and 
other buildings. In the neighbourhood gold and 
coal are found. Pop. (1904), 1726 whites. 

SALISBURY, Kouert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyhe-Cegil, third Marquis of, English statesman, 
second and eldest surviving son of the second Mar- 
quis of Salisbury by his first wife, the heiress of 


Bamber Gasco 3 me, was born at the family seat of 
Hatfield on Feb. 3, 1830. He was descended from 
Elizabeth’s minister, William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
but the marquisate dates from 1789. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A. and became a fellow of All 
Souls’ in 1853. In the latter year he was elected 
(as Lord Robert Cecil) to the House of Commons as 
member for the family borough of Stamford, and he 
represented that place as a Conservative until 1868, 
when he succeeded his father in the peerage. In 1866 
he was appointed Secretary for India in Lord Derb}- ’s 
ministry, but when Disraeli introduced his reform 
bill in the following year Viscount Cranborne (as his 
courtesy title then was) resigned along with Lord 
Carnarvon and General Peel. He was once more 
placed at the head of the India Office in 1874, when 
Disraeli formed his ministry, and, as special am- 
bassador, took a leading part in the negotiations on 
the Eastern Question. In April, 1878, he was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office, and along with the 
Earl of Beaconsfield he represented Britain at the 
important Congress of Berlin later in the same 
year. For his services there he was ereated a 
knight of the Garter and received the freedom of 
the City of London. He went out of office witli 
his colleagues after the great Conservative debacle 
of 1880, and on the death of Beaconsfield in the fol- 
lowing year he became leader of the opposition in 
the upper house. He at first opposed the Irish 
Land Act of 1881, and he vigorously denounced 
the government’s conduct in Eg 3 q)t. After oppos- 
ing the Franchise Bill of 1884, he took part in the 
conference of party leaders which framed the two 
great reform bills soon afterwards 2 )assed. Wlien 
Mr. Gladstone was defeated on a Budget resolution 
in June, 1885, Lord Salisbury formed his first min- 
istry, in which he himself took the office of foreign 
secretary. The general election of 1885 led to the 
defeat of the Conservative ministry on the address 
in January, 1886, and Mr. Gladstone returned to 
power. Lord Salisbury offered strong ojq^osition 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home* Rule Bill, and after the 
Liberal reverse at the jpolls in 1886 he again be- 
came prime minister and (after a cabinet recon- 
struction) foreign secretary. This, his second, ad- 
ministration remained in office till 1892, during 
which time such important measures as the Local 
Government Act, the London County Council Act, 
and the introduction of free elementary education 
were ^Jassed into law. In 1888 he introduced into 
the House of Lords a bill for the reform of that body 
by the creation of life peers. When the Liberal 
government under Lord Rosebery suffered defeat 
and went out of office in 1895, Lord Salisbury again 
formed a ministry, and at the general election of 
that year his party received an immense majority?- 
in the House of Commons. He again assumed the 
responsibilities of the foreign office, and had to deal 
with the Venezuelan boundary question and the 
attitude of the United States in regard to it, and 
also with the Armenian and the Cretan questions. 
The China question also became acute during 1897. 
The new Egjq^tian campaigns, the Fashoda inci- 
dent, and above all the South African War of 1899- 
1902, are other inqjortant events of Lord Salisbury’s 
third term of office (see Britain). In 1900 he a})- 
pealed to the country on the South African policy of 
the government, and his party was returned with a 
large majority. After 'the election the cabinet was 
reconstructed, and Lord Salisbury gave uj) the for- 
eign secretaryship and became Lord Privy Seal. In 
1902 he retired from his j^ublic offices, being- suc- 
ceeded as premier by his nephew, Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
He had been High Steward of Westminster since 
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1900, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and Con- 
stable of Dover Castle in 1895-1900, High Steward 
of Great Yarmouth since 1888, Elder Brother of 
Trinity House since 1886, and chancellor of the 
University of Oxford since 1869. He died at 
Hatfield on Aug. 22, 1903, the ultimate result of 
nephritis. Lord Salisbury always showed a great 
interest in science, and in 1894 he presided over the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford. He 
lost his wife, a daughter of Sir Edward Hall Alder- 
son, in 1899. His eldest son and heir, Viscount 
Cranborne, born in 1861, represented Rochester 
as a Conservative in the House of Commons since 
1893, and became under-secretary for foreign affairs 
in 1900. His youngest son, Lord Hugh Richard 
Heathcote Cecil (born 1869), has been member of 
parliament for Greenwich since 1895, being well 
loiown as an eloquent and earnest defender of tlie 
interests of the Church of England. 

SALTAIRE, a to^vm of England, in Yorkshire 
(West Riding), on the river Aire, 4 miles north-west 
of Bradford. It is a model town, with well-j^lanned 
streets, and is named after its founder, Sir Titus 
Salt, who planted here his vast factories for the 
manufacture of alpaca, and built dwellings for his 
employes. The town contains several fine buildings, 
including a Congregational church, a Wesleyan 
church, an institute Avith gymnasium, library, &c., 
and schools. There is also a fine public park, pre- 
sented by the founder in 1871. The number of em- 
ployes is about 3500. 

SALT RANGE, a hill system of India, in the 
Jehlam, Shahpur, and Bunno districts of the Punjab, 
deriving its name from its extensive deposits of rock- 
salt ; greatest height, 5010 feet. 

SALWATTI. See Sal^vwatty in Supp. 

SALWIN, Salween, or Salwen, a river of Bur- 
mah, with a general north-and-south course, parallel 
to the Irrawady, rising in South-western China, and 
falling into the Indian Ocean (Gulf of Martaban), 
the toAvns of Martaban, Moulmein, and Amherst 
being at or near its mouth. The river course is 
interrupted by rocks and rapids, but vessels of the 
largest size can reach Moulmein. Vast quantities 
of teak are annually floated down the Salwin and 
shipped at Moulmein for export. 

SALZBRUNN, a town of Prussian Silesia, 43 
miles by railway from Breslau, 1270 feet above the 
sea, with saline mineral springs, which cause a con- 
siderable influx of visitors from May to October. 
The waters are cold, are used both for bathing and 
drinking, and are recommended for gi'avel and gout. 
Glass and porcelain are manufactured in the town. 
Pop. (1895), 7332. 

SAMAR ANG, a tonn of Java, on the north coast 
of the island, near the mouth of the Samarang river. 
Next to Batavia and Surabaya it ranks as the most 
important commercial port of Java. Its harbour is 
not good, and large sliips have to anchor at some 
distance from the shore. The chief exports are 
sugar, coffee, and indigo. Pop. in 1897, 84,266, of 
whom 3355 were Euroj^eans and 11,870 Chinese. 

SAMBOR, a town of Austria, in Galicia, on the 
Dniester, fully 40 miles to the south-west of Lem- 
berg. It has salt and damask Avorks, and is con- 
nected by rail with Lemberg, Premsyl, and the chief 
toAvns of Austria. Pop. (1900), 17,027. 

SAMBRE, a river of N.E. France and Belgium, 
a tributary of the Meuse, which it enters at Namur. 
It rises in the French department of the Aisne, and 
also Avat' js that of the Nord, having a length of 110 
miles. It is naAUgable to Landrecies, Avhence a 
canal proceeds to Fere on the river Oise. 

SAMSO, a small island belonging to Denmark, 
situated m the EAttegat, betAveen Seeland and Jut- 


land. The soil is very fertile. The chief place is 
the large village of Nordby. Pop. 6599. 

SANATORIUM, a place to Avhich people resort 
for the sake of their health, the term being specifi- 
cally applied to military or civil stations on the 
mountains or table-lands of tropical countries, Avith 
climates suited to the health of Europeans. There 
are many military and other sanatoria in British 
India. Recently a movement has been set on foot 
for the equipment of 0i3en-air sanatoria for consump- 
tive patients and many have been established. 

SAN CRISTOBAL, a town of Mexico, capital of 
the state of Chiapas, 450 miles E.s.E. of the city of 
Mexico. It manufactures earthenAvare and coarse 
textiles, but the chief occupation is cattle-raising. 
Pop. about 12,000. 

SAND, George. See Dudevant. 

SANDAKAN, the capital of British North 
Borneo, on the north-east coast of the island. It 
stands on the northern shore of a bay of the same 
-name, and has an excellent land-locked harbour 
Avhich admits the largest vessels. The toAAui Avas 
formerly known as Elopitra. Pop. (1891), 6350, of 
Avhom about half are Chinese, only 114 being British. 

SAND AY, WiLLiAAr, Anglican divine, Avas boni 
at Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, on Aug. 1, 1843. 
He received his earlier education at Repton school, 
and from it he passed first to Balliol, and afterAvards 
to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He took a firat 
in classics in 1865, and graduated M.A. in 1868. 
He AA^as a felloAv of Trinity College in 1866-73. He 
Avas ordained deacon in 1867, priest in 1869, in 1871 
he Avas appointed lectui’er of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, 
and in 1872 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Great Waltham, Chelmsford. He oecame rector of 
Barton-oii-the-Heath, Shipston-on-Stour, in, 1873, 
and from 1876 till 1883 he Avas principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s HaU, Durham. During the tAvelve years 
1883-95 he aa'us Dean Ireland’s professor of exegesis 
at Oxford, and a tutorial felloAV of Exeter College, 
and since 1895 he has been Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity in the same university and a canon of 
Christ Church. He has been examining chaplain to 
the Bishop of Durham (1879-81), AVhitehall preacher 
(1889-90), and Select Preacher in Cambridge Uni- 
versity (1880-92). In his attitude toAvards the 
modem criticism of Christianity and the Bible 
Professor Sanday occupies a mediating position, 
AAuth a bias in favour of conservative vieAVs. His 
earliest published Avork A\^as The Authorship and 
Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, con- 
sidered in reference to the contents of the Gospel 
itself: a Critical Essay (1872), Avhich Avas folloAved 
by The Gospels in The Second Century (1876), a 
reply to Supernatural Religion. A much abler and 
more important AAmrk is his The Oracles of God 
(1891), comprising lectures on inspiration and an 
estimate of modem Biblical criticism. Inspiration 
AA’’as also the subject of his Bampton lectures of 1893. 
His other publications include: Taa^ Present-Day 
Questions (1892), treating of criticism and of the 
social moA'ement; The Catholic Movement and the 
Archbishops’ Decision (1899) ; articles in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible; commentaries on Romans 
and Galatians, in Ellicott’s Commentary (1878); a 
commentary on Romans (1895) ; &c. He is also 
joint-editor of the Variorum Bible, and (Avith the 
Bishop of Salisbury) of Old Latin Biblical Texts 
(1886). 

SAN DIEGO, a rapidly-rising seaport of South- 
ern California, U.S., cajiital of San Diego county, 
and situated on a fine bay of the same name. The 
bay Avas discovered in 1542, and the first settlement 
founded in 1769; the present city, however, dates 
only from 1867. The excellence of the climate has 
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made it a favourite resort for invalids. The county 
produces large quantities of honey, and fruit-culture 
is extensively carried on. There are also flour-mills, 
sail-works, planing-mills, &c. Pop. (1900), 17,700. 

SANPOPD, city of Orange county, Plorida, on 
the south side of Lake Monroe, an expansion of the 
St. John River, 125 miles south of Jaclcsonville. It 
is a rapidly increasing place and important railway 
centre. Oranges and vegetables are shipped in large 
quantities. Pop. (1890), 2016. 

SAN JOAQUIN, a river of California which 
rises in Mount Lyell on the east slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, flows south-west for about 100 miles, then 
turns north-west and traverses the valley of the 
same name from the Tulare Lakes, joins the Sacra- 
mento, and falls into Suisun Bay. It has a length 
of 350 miles, of which about 100 are navigable. 

SAN JUAN, a river of Nicaragua, Central 
America, forming the outlet of the Nicaragua Lake 
into the Caribbean Sea. Its length is about 100 
miles, and in its lower course it divides into several 
branches, of which the chief is the Colorado. At 
its mouth stands San Juan del Norte or Greytown. 
See Nicaragua. 

SAN MIGUEL, a toivn of Mexico, state of 
Guanajuato, on the Rio de la Lara, -with manu- 
factures of woollens, saddles, weapons, &c. Pop. 
39 290. 

SANTAL PARGANAS, The, a distiact in the 
Bhagalpur division of Bengal; area, 5456 sq. miles. 
The Ganges, which bounds the district on the north 
and partly on the east, forms also its chief drainage. 
Various minerals, as coal, iron, and silver, have been 
found in this district. Pop. (1891), 1,754,196. The 
capital is Dumka. The district is named from the 
Santals,- who form the most characteristic portion 
of its inhabitants, and are also found elsewhere in 
India. They are one of the aboriginal races belong- 
ing to the Dravidian stock, are dark-coloured, and 
mostly profess a religion of their own, in which the 
worship of a chief deity and subordinate deities and 
a sort of ancestor worship play a chief part. They 
live chiefly by hunting, and are exceedingly fond of 
flute-playing, dancing, and singing. 

SANTAL -WOOD, a dye-wood obtained from 
Pteroccn-pus santaLinus, a leguminous tree of the 
East Indies, Madagascar, (fee. ; also called sanders or 
saunders wood and red sandal-wood. Santaline, a 
substance obtained from it, is used in dyeing blue 
and brown. 

SANTA MARTA, a town of Colombia, South 
America, on the north coast, a few miles north by 
east of the mouth of the Magdalena. It is the 
capital of the department of Magdalena, and stands 
in a beautiful but rather unhealthy region. Pop. 
6000. 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO, a tovm of the 
Argentine Republic, in the province of the* same 
name, in a fertile district on the Rio Dulce. Pop. 
10,000. — The province has an area of 31,500 square 
miles, and is well suited for cattle-rearing and agri- 
culture. Pop. (1900), 180,612. 

S ANTIPUR, a town in Nadiya district, Bengal, 
on the river Hooghly, about 45 miles to the north of 
Calcutta. It is well known for its cloth manu- 
factures, has an annual fair which lasts for three 
days, and a considerable local trade. Pop. (1891), 
30,437; (1901), 26,898. 

SANTO DOjNLENGO. See San Domingo and 
Dominican Republic. 

SANTONIN, Santonins (CigHigOs), a proximate 
principle, possessing acid properties, obtained from 
the seed of a species of southernwood. It is colour- 
less, crystallizable, and soluble in alcohol, and in' the 
fixed and volatile oils, and is one of the most effi- 


cacious vermifuges. It will act, however, only on 
round-worms. 

SAPODILLA, a tree of the genus Achras, the A. 
Sa 2 J 0 ia, belonging to the natural order Sapotace^e, 
and found in the West Indies. The fruit resembles 
a bergamot pear in shape and size. It is often called 
nasehcrinj^ and is much prized as an article of diet. 
The bark of the sapodilla is used in medicine as an 
astringent, and the seeds as a diuretic. 

SARD HAN A, a town in the Meerut district of 
the United Provinces of India, about 12 miles 
N.w. of Meerut. It was the former capital of the 
Begam Samru, and contains the Begam’s residence, 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, four Jain tenqiles, the 
ruins of an old fort, and other edifices. Pop. (1891), 
13,313. 

SARDOU, VicroRiEN, Erench dramatist, son of 
a schoolmaster, was born at Paris on Sept. 7, 1831. 
He studied medicine and was for a time a tutor in 
philosophy, mathematics, and history, but he soon 
began his literary career by wilting for reviews and 
encyclopffidias. His first play, La Taverne des 
liltudiants, failed at the Odeon in 1854, and for a 
time he abandoned the theatre, but on making the 
acquaintance of Mine. Dejazet he began again to 
write for the stage. Since then his success has 
been great and constantly growing, and he has 
become well knoMui outside of his native country. 
His plays are very numerous, but there are few, if 
any, real tragedies amongst them. The following 
may be mentioned as the most important: Les 
Pattes de Mouche (1869); Les Pres Saint-Gervais 
(1862); Nos In times (1862); Les Vieux Garcons 
(1865); Seraphine (1868); Patrie (1869), a historical 
drama; Le Roi Garotte (1872), an opera loupe, .set 
by Offenbach ; Rabagas (1872); L’Oncle Sam (1873); 
Ferreol (1875); Dora (1877); Les Bourgeois de 
Pont-d’Arcy (1878); Daniel Rochat (1880); Divor- 
50ns (1880); Odette (1881); Eedora (1882); Theo- 
dora (1884); La Tosca (1887); Cleopatre (1889); 
Thermidor (1891), in wliich he attacked the French 
revolution and so provoked much opposition ; 
Madame Sans-Gene (1893); Gismonda (1894); 
Marcelle (1896); Spiritisme (1897); and Pamela, 
Marchande de Erivolites (1898). Several of these 
plays, from Eedora onwards, were specially written 
for the actress Sarah Bernhardt (which see in Supp.). 
He has also written the novels La Perle Noire 
(1862), La Terreur, and Carlin, the two last still 
unpublished, besides a few other works. In 1877 
he was admitted a member of the Erench Academy. 

SASINE, in Scots law, a term used to signify 
either the act of giving legal possession of feudal 
property (in which case it is synonymous with m- 
feftment), or the instrument by wdiich the fact is 
proved. There is a general office for the registering 
of sasines in Edinburgh. See. Infeptment in Supp. 

SASKATCHEWAN, a river of Canada, rises in 
the Roclc^^ Mountains near Ion. 115° w. It is 
formed by the junction of two main branches, called 
respectively the North and South Saskatchewan, 
which flow' generally east to their junction, about 1 50 
miles north-west of the north-w^est angle of Mani- 
toba, whence the river takes a curve north-east and 
south-east, and passing through Cedar Lake empties 
itself into Lake Winnipeg, after a course of about 
1300 miles measuring along the South Branch, some 
70 less measuring along the North. It flo^vs through 
a region yielding coal, salt, iron^ goid, &c., and 
now' attracting numerous settlers. Erom the South 
Branch of this great river north-west to Peace River 
the climate is ^adapted to the grow'th of wheat, and 
the valley of the river is said to be fitted to sustain 
as dense an agricultural population as any area of 
equal extent on the face of the globe. The main 
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stream and its brandies afford about 1000 miles of 
navigable waterway, and steamers now ply on it. 
The river gives name to a district and future pro- 
vince in the North-West Territories of Canada, 
bounded on the south by Assiniboia, east by Lake 
Winnipeg and Nelson River, north by the 55th 
parallel, and west by Alberta; area, 107,092 square 
miles; pop. (1891), 11,150; (1901), 25,679. The 
capital is Battleford, the other chief town being 
Prince Alliert. 

SAURY-PIKE, a fish of the genus Scomhercsox, 
family Scomberesocidae, and order Pharyngognathi, 
having a greatly-elongated body covered with minute 
scales. The jaws are prolonged into a long sharp 
beak. One species {S. saurus), about 15 inches long, 
occurs plentifully on the British coasts, frequenting 
firths in shoals so dense that it may be taken in 
pailfuls. In order to escape the pursuit of the por- 
poise and large fishes it often leaps out of the water 
or skims rapidly along the surface, whence it has 
obtained the name of skipper. See Pike. 

SAVAGE ISLAND, or NiuE, a small upraised 
coral island in the Pacific Ocean, situated between 
the Samoan and Tonga groups in about long. 170° w. 
It is about 9 miles long and very fertile, and is in- 
habited by a mixed Samoan and Melanesian popula- 
tion, who have all been christianized. They are a 
gentle and intelligent people, and speak a Samoan 
dialect. Pop. over 5000. 

SAY All, the largest of the Samoan islands, be- 
longing to Germany, about 40 miles long, and having 
an area of about 657 square miles. It is mostly 
sterile, being covered with the products of recent 
volcanic action. There are many extinct craters, 
some of which, as that of Mua, reach a great eleva- 
tion. Pop. 12,500. 

SAXON ARCHITECTURE, the earliest stage 
of native English architecture, its period being from 
the conversion of England to Christianity till the 
Conquest or near it, when Norman architecture 
began to prevail (7th to 11th century). The few 
relics left us of this style exhibit its general char- 
acteristics as having been rude solidity and strength. 
The walls are of rough masonry, very thick, without 
buttresses, and sometimes of herring-bone work; the 
towers and pillars thick in proportion to height, the 
former being sometimes not more than three dia- 
meters high ; the quoins or angle masonry are of 
hewn stones set alternately on end and horizontally 
(‘long-and-short’ work); the arches of doorways and 
windows are rounded, or sometimes these openings 
have triangular heads, their jambs of long-and-short 
work carrying either rudely - carved imposts or 
capitals with square abaci. Sometimes heavy mould- 
ings run round the arches, and when two or more 
arches are conjoined in an arcade these are on heavy 
low shafts formed like balusters. Window openings 
are often splayed both from the inside and from the 
outside, and the windows themselves are small. On 
the outside of towers, walls, &c., there are often 
found slightly-projecting pilaster-like shafts, usually 
formed of the long-and-short work characteristic of 
the quoins. There is still some doubt as to how far 
Saxon work in stone has survived, but it seems 
fairly probable that in a few cases we have real speci- 
mens of pre-Norman work completed or altered, it 
may be, in accordance 'with Norman ideas. 

SAYOE, Archibald Henry, Assyriologist and 
biblical critic, son of an Anglican clergyman, Avas born 
at Shirehampton, near Bristol, on Sept. 25, 1846. 
He received his earlier education privately and at 
Grosvenor College, Bath, and in 1865 he became a 
scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. He graduated 
with a first in classics in 1868, was elected a felloAV 
of his college in the folloAving year, and became a 


tutor in 1870. He took deacon’s orders in 1870 and 
priest’s in the following year, and in 1876 he was 
appointed deputy-professor of comparative philology 
at Oxford. Since 1891 he has occupied the chair of 
Assju’iology in the same university. He Avas a mem- 
ber of the Old Testament Revision Company, Hib- 
bert lecturer in 1887, and Gifford lecturer at Edin- 
burgh in 1900-01. In 1881 he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Dublin, and in 1889 the 
honorary degree of D.D. from Edinburgh. Professor 
Sayce is an eminent authority on Assyriology, in 
Avhich he has done much valuable original Avorlv. In 
regard to the date and avffhorship of the Old Testa- 
ment books he stands betAveen the higher critics 
and the extreme orthodox party. On such books as 
Daniel, Esther, and Chronicles he is as ■ high ’ as 
any other critic, and even on the Pentateuch, Avhere 
he in the main seeks to defend the Mosaic author- 
ship, he admits composite authorship and non-his- 
toricity to some extent. His larger and more im- 
portant Avorks are; An Assyrian Grammar for 
Comparative Purposes (1872) ; The Principles of 
Comparative Philology (1874); The Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians (1874) ; An Elemen- 
tary Assyrian Grammar and Reading Book (1875); 
Lectures on the Assyrian Syllabary and Grammar 
(1877) ; Lectures on Babylonian Literature (1877); 
Introduction to the Science of Language (1880); 
The Vannic Inscriptions Decq3hered and Translated 
(1882); The Ancient Empires of the East (1884); 
Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (1886); 
The Inscriptions of Mal-Amir (1885); The Origin 
and GroAvth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians (1887), his Hibbert 
lectures; Life and Times of Isaiah (1889); The 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments 
(1894); Early History of the HebreAvs (1897); and 
Babylonians and Assyrians (1900). He has also 
Avritten the folloAving popular AVorks: The Monu- 
ments of the Hittites (1881); Assyria: its Princes, 
Priests, and People (1882) ; Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments (1884) ; The Hittites (1889) ; 
The Races of the Old Testament (1891); Social Life 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians (1893) ; 
Patriarchal Palestine (1895) ; The Eg3q)t of the 
HebreAvs and Herodotos (1895) ; and Israel and the 
Surrounding Nations (1898). He contributed trans- 
lations to the first series of Records of the Past, and 
he edited the second series (1889), and he has also 
edited Avorks by George Smith and others. 

SCALE-FERN, a popular name for a fern of the 
genus Cetcrach {C. ojicinarum), belonging to the 
sub-family Asplenieae of Polypodiaceae, and so named 
from the imbricated tawny scales at the back of the 
fronds. These scales serve to distinguish it at once 
from every other British fem. It is found in chalk 
districts in some parts of England. 

SCALE - MOSS, a popular name given to the 
Jungermannias, plants resembling mosses, and be- 
longing to the order Hepaticas. See Liveravorts. 

SCHAFF, Philip, D.D., biblical scholar, was 
born at Coire, Switzerland, on Jan. 1, 1819. He 
studied at Tlibingen, Halle, and Berlin, and after 
travelling through several of the countries of Europe 
as tutor to a nobleman, became a lecturer in the 
latter university in 1842-44. He then Avent to 
America, Avhere he was professor in the theological 
seminary of the German Reformed Church at Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.) from 1844 to 1863. In 1864-69 he 
AA^as lecturer in several theological institutions, and 
in 1870 he became professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary, Ncav York. This post 
he held till his transference in 1887 to the chair of 
Church History in the same college. He died in 
New York on Oct. 20, 1893. He Avas a prolific 
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writer, his works including History of the Aj)ostolic 
Church (1853) ; History of the Christian Church 
(1867 ; new and enlarged edition, seven vols., 1889- 
92); Creeds of Christendom (1876); Religious Ency- 
olopedia (as editor); &c. 

SCH ANDAU, a favourite summer resort in Saxon 
Switzerland, on the right bank of the Elbe, 21 miles 
S.E. of Dresden. Near it there are sandstone quar- 
ries. Pop. (1895), 3089. 

SCHARF, Sni Geokge, artist, was born in Lon- 
don on Dec.. 16, 1820, his father being George 
Scharf, a Bavarian artist who had settled in Eng- 
land. Educated at University College School, he 
studied art under his father, and in 1838, after 
gaining medals from the Society of Arts, entered 
the Royal Academy schools. In 1840 he visited 
Asia Minor with Sir Charles Fellows, and again in 
1843 as draughtsman to a government expedition. 
On his return he devoted himself to painting in oil 
and to book-illustration, among the books illustrated 
by him being Murray’s Prayer Book, Macaulay’s 
Lays, Milman’s Horace, Kugler’s Handbook of 
Italian Painting, Layard’s books on Nineveh, Keats’ 
Poems, and Sir W. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 
PTis extensive knowledge of art and archaeology 
enabled him to render valuable assistance to the 
Crystal Palace authorities in planning the Greek, 
Roman, and Pompeian courts, and to Charles Kean 
in his Shakspere revivals of 1851-57. He was 
art secretary to the Manchester exhibition of 1857, 
and on the foundation of the National Portrait 
Gallery in that year he became its first secretary. 
From this time onwards he made a special study of 
portraits, a subject on which he soon became a re- 
cognized authority, and in 1882 he received the 
■ title of director of the gallery. Three years later 
he was made a conipanion of the Bath. In 1895 
he was compelled to resign his post owing to the 
state of his health, whereupon he was created K.C.B., 
but some weeks later, on April 19, he died at his 
house in Westminster. His imblications comprise : 
Recollections of Scenic Effects (1839), a series of 
etchings illustrating' Macready’s Shaksperian and 
classical revivals ; the part on sculpture in Waring’s 
Art Treasures of the United Kingdom (1857); 
many papers in the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he became a fellow in 1852 ; 
&c. To Scharf ’s great knowledge and industry the 
National Portrait Gallery owes almost its whole 
value. 

SOHEELE’S-GREEN,, a grass -green pigment 
consisting of a pulverulent arsenite of copper first 
prepared by Schecle. It is used both in oil- and 
water-colour painting; but in calico-printing and 
wall-paper manufacture it has been largely super- 
seded. 

SCHERER, Edmond Henri Adolphe, French 
critic, was born in Paris in 1815, and died at Ver- 
sailles on Mar. 16, 1889. He received his education 
at the College Bourbon and afterwards spent two 
3^ears in England. Returning to the Continent he 
studied theology at Strasburg, and in 1843 became 
professor of exegesis at Geneva, a post which he re- 
signed in 1850, and henceforward was a leading spirit 
in the liberal movement in Protestant theology. 
During his stay at Geneva he edited La Reformation 
au XIX^ Sibcle. He was elected to the Assembly in 
1871, and' four years after became a senator, but it is 
as a critic of the literature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries that he excelled. He contributed 
largely to the Temps, the London Daily News, &c., 
and his collected studies have given him the position 
of literary successor to Sainte-Beuve. His Essays 
on English Literature were translated, with critical 
introduction, .by Prof. Saintsbury (1891). 


SCHILLING, Johann, German sculptor, was born 
at Mittweida, Saxony, on June 23, 1828, and studied 
art at Berlin and Dresden. A travelling scholarship 
which he gained enabled him to visit Italy, In 
1868 he became j^rofessor at the Dresden Royal 
Academy. His chief works include tlie Four Sea- 
sons at Dresden, Schiller’s statue at Vienna, Maxi- 
milian’s statue at Triest, War Memorial at Hamburg, 
and the German National Monument on the Nieder- 
wald, opposite Bingen on the Rhine, with a colossal 
figure of Germania. 

SOHONINGEN, a to^vn of Germany, in Bruns- 
wick, 20 miles S.E. of Brunswick, with a salt-work, 
chemical works, &c. Pop. (1895), 8115. 

SCHOOLS {Continuation). . 

New South Wales. — When the first settlement 
was founded in Australia, the instructions issued to 
Governor Phillip directed that 200 acres near every 
township should be reserved for the maintenance 
of a schoolmaster, but this was not carried out. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was the 
first to move in the matter of education. It made, 
at the request of the first chaplain to the colony, 
Rev. R. Johnson, a grant of £40 — £10 for each of 
four educated convicts who were to act as teachers. 
This was in 1792. From 1810 onwards schools 
were established by the churches, aided by state 
grants. A board of education, consisting of one 
representative from each of the follo\ving churches, 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan, was appointed to distribute the sums 
voted for denominational schools. In 1840 there 
was incorporated a board of national education. 
After this there existed a keen rivalry between the 
schools — both supported by state grants — under these 
two boards. They competed for the same pupils; 
the progress of one often meant the decay of the 
other; there was constant friction and jealousy 
between them, and consequently unnecessary waste 
of money and effort. In 1867 an act was passed 
which established one authority called ‘ the council 
of education ’, with power to make regulations for 
the control of pubHc education. This act recognized 
four classes of schools : — (i) public schools, in locali- 
ties wliere 25 children would regularly attend, which 
were, as a rule, to take precedence of aU other schools; 
(ii) denominational schools ; (iii) provisional schools, 
in places where 25 children could not be secured ; and 
(iv) half-time schools, at which about 10 or 12 pupils 
attended, and for which one teacher divided his 
time between two. The local oversight of schools 
was provided for by the appointment of boards of 
not less than three members. These were appointed 
by the governor on the recommendation of the 
Council of Education. In 1880 was passed the 
‘public instruction act’, which provided: — (i) that 
primary school education should be under the sole 
direction and control of a responsible minister ; (ii) 
that teachers should be civil servants, and paid 
wholly from the public funds ; (iii) all schools should 
be undenominational; (iv) attendance at school for 
140 days in a year should be obligatory upon all 
children between 6 and 14 j^ears of age, and residing 
within 2 miles of a school ; (v) school fees should 
be 3(7. per week, per child, but not more than Is. 
for all the children in one family — parents unable 
to pay to have fees remitted ; (vi) high-schools for 
boj^s and girls might be established, in which the 
pupils should complete the public-school curriculum, 
and prepare for the university; (vii) school children 
should travel free by railway to the nearest public 
school; (viii) four hours per day should be given to 
secular instruction and one to religious — to be given 
in separate class-rooms (or parts of school-room) by 
clergymen or religious teachers from the different 
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denominations, to such children as the parents wished 
should receive it, and, if no religious teacher attend, 
the whole four hours to be given to secular work. 
The following classes of schools now exist : — public 
schools, with pupils varying from 20 to over 600 in 
number; superior public schools, in which higher 
instruction is given to those who have comjileted 
the course of the fourth class in a j^ublic school; 
half-time schools, which are established wherever 
16 children within 10 miles of a central point 
can be collected into groups of not less than 8 in 
each — a teacher divides his time between two such 
schools ; house-to-house schools, similarly'- conducted, 
but where the teacher divides his time between 
three or more; provisional schools, in remote and 
thinly-populated places ; and evening j^ublic schools, 
■where not less than 10 jDersons over 14 years of age 
will attend to receive primary instruction. The 
subjects taught include : — scripture and morals, read- 
ing, m-iting,. arithmetic, grammar, history, geo- 
graphy, object - lessons, natural science, singing 
drawing, needlework, and drill. In some schools 
Latin, French, geometiy, algebra, mensuration, and 
trigonometry are taken. To gain admission to a 
high -school an examination must be passed. In 
these schools are taught ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, mathematics, i^hysical 
science, &c. Sixty scholarships are awarded yearly, 
entitling the holder to grants of te.xt-books and 
free education for three years in a state high -school. 
These may be competed for by any child under 14 
years of age. There are also thirty full and twenty 
half bursaries for public-school children whose jDa- 
rents are too poor to pay for their education. School 
inspectors are chosen from the ranks of the teachers; 
they must hold the highest qualification (includes 
university training); have successfully conducted a 
large school for several years; and have given e\d- 
dence of possessing the special qualifications required 
for inspectorial work. The local authority consists 
of not more than seven members appointed by the 
governor -in -council, and called a ‘public school 
board ’. Its duties are to regularly visit, inspect, 
and report upon the schools in their charge ; to sus- 
pend any teacher for misconduct, when urgent, and 
to report to the jNIinister of Education; and to 
secure reg\ilar attendance, and report those parents 
who are neglectful. 

Chpe Colony . — When the English first took pos- 
session of Cape Colony, in 1806, there were eight 
, ‘common Dutch schools and a Latin school and 
girls’ school, in existence. In the common schools 
Europeans, Hottentots, and slaves were taught spell- 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and the 
elements of religion (Dutch Eeformed Church). A 
school commission was appointed, but did so little 
that in 1809 there were less schools and less pupils. 
In consequence of a report, by the chief justice, on 
the state of education in the country districts a 
circular letter was sent to the various landdrosts, 
requiring them to furnish reports on the matter. 
The school commissioners thereupon drew up a 
scheme for establishing ‘Church Clerk Schools’ — 
so called because the resident church clerks were, if 
they successfully passed a test examination held at 
Cape Town, to be the teachers. The money for the 
support of this scheme was raised by an appeal in 
a government minute for subscriptions ; though the 
original intention was to impose a local tax. The 
fund so raised was to secure ‘the incessant distri- 
bution of the Scriptures and the uniform progress 
of education ’. This necessitated a modification of 
the school commission, which was renamed the 
‘Bible and School Commission’. In 1813 the Bell 
and Lancaster system of monitorial instruction was 


introduced, and a school on this plan established 
in Cape Town. To increase the funds of two free 
schools in Cape Toum the governor (Lord Charles 
Somerset) levied a poll-tax on persons attending the 
races at Cape Town. English was substituted for 
Dutch as the language of the colony in 1822, and 
this led to the appointment of teachers brought from 
Scotland, whose salaries were paid by the colonial 
treasury. Free schools on the monitorial system 
were now established in country districts. Tlie 
education of coloured children was mainly provided 
by the various missionary societies, whose schools 
outnumbered all kinds of schools for white children. 
Two of the six teachei-s brought from Scotland 
became ministers, one was appointed professor in 
the South African college, and only the least com- 
petent remained as a teacher. Some of the schools 
wmre in charge of discharged soldiers. Constant 
representations concerning the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of education were made to the government, 
and in 1837 a memorandum was prepared by the 
secretar}'' and submitted to the governor. The 
advice of Sir John Herschel, who was then residing 
at the Cape, was sought, and he made some compre- 
hensive suggestions. These were approved by the 
English government, and a new system of education 
was established, which provided for a superintend- 
ent-general of education, who was also the inspector 
of schools; ‘first-class’ schools in several jJaces to 
provide both a primary and a secondary course of 
instruction; and ‘ second-class ’ schools in smaller 
places to provide a primary course of instruction. 
Primary instruction to be free in all cases, and a 
moderate fee, to be paid for secondary instruction. 
A library was to be attached to each school, and 
government scholarships were to be given to j^oor 
deserving students. Clerg}^men of any denomina- 
tion were to have the opportunity of catechising 
pupils whose parents desired it, but no pupil was 
to be compelled to attend for religious instruction. 
A training college for teachers was to be established 
in Cape Town — though no student who went through 
this college became a school teacher. By 1841 this- 
system was fairly launched, and the Bible and school 
commission was therefore abolished. In 1843 aid 
was given to ‘ schools at eligible stations among the 
agricultural population of the country districts’, 
thus being set up what were practically ‘third-class’ 
schools. With the introduction of representative 
government, in 1854, and the close of the eighth 
Kaffir war, the native problem had to be considered, 
and industrial schools were established for the 
natives. A pupil-teacher system was formally or- 
ganized in 1859. Desire for further improvement 
and progress led to the appointment of a commission, 
in 1861, by the House of Assembly, and upon the 
recommendations made by it the present system has 
been developed. 

The supreme authority for education is the ‘De- 
partment of Education’ in Cape Town, which has 
for its general policy the encouragement of local 
efiiorfcs for the extension and improvement of ele- 
mentaiy education, and it endeavours to co-opei’ate 
with such local efforts ; it has also the duty of guid- 
ing and assisting higher education. It disjjenses 
grants and loans for school buildings; grants towards 
the annual expenditure of schools, on the q^rinciple 
of one pound of grant for one pound of local sub- 
scription; and grants to high-schools and colleges. 
The local authorities are in all cases what v.^e should 
call voluntary managera, and may either represent a 
municipal board or di\dsional council, a religious de- 
nomination, or an undenominational party. In the 
case of the first named, when they have guaranteed 
half the estimated annual expenditure for three 
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years, and have conix^lied with the ordinary require- 
ments of the Department of Education, the members 
of the board or council become, in virtue of their 
guarantee, the managers of the school or schools 
which they purpose to establish or support. The 
board or council may, if they choose, appoint three 
managers, who must be approved by the governor. 
Eor the establishing of a denominational or unde- 
nominational school, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of the district must be called ; it must by them be 
decided that a public school shall be established; 
persons of influence and means living in the district 
must guarantee half the estimated annual expenditure 
for three years; from these guai'antors are chosen 
those who are to be the managers; and these man- 
agers prepare a scheme in which they state what 
school buildings they propose to erect, the names 
and qualifications of the teachers to be appointed, the 
rate of school fees to be charged, and the local re- 
gulations proposed for the conduct of the school, and 
the arrangements for its maintenance and manage- 
ment. If the Department of Education aj^proves 
and accepts the scheme, it imj^lies a guarantee that 
one-half of the annual expenditure will be met by 
a government grant, in virtue of which the school 
must at all times be subject to visits from the 
government school insiDectors. The undenomina- 
tional public schools are classified as follows: — 
Glass I., schools in which are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, algebra, English composition and 
grammar, political and physical geography, outlines 
of history, and the elements of natural science, in the 
primary course ; and the Greek and Latin languages, 
English literature, history, higher mathematics, and 
one at least of the specific subjects — chemistry, geo- 
logy, mineralogy, botany, animal physiology, prin- 
ciples of agriculture, in the secondary or superior 
course. In a girls’ school (Class I.) the subjects 
to be taught are: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English composition and grammar, outlines of his- 
tory and geography, plain needlework, and lessons 
on natural objects, in the primary course; and 
English literature, history, political and physical 
geography, higher arithmetic, elements of natural 
science, laws of health, domestic economy, and a 
modern language other than English, in the second- 
ary or superior course. To be in Class II. a school 
must teach, in a boys’ or mixed school, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, algebra, English composition 
and grammar, political and physical geography, 
outlines of history, Latin, and the elements of 
natural science. Latin may be omitted where in- 
struction is provided in one of the specific subjects 
mentioned above, and in a modern language other 
than English. In a girls’ school of Class II. the 
subjects are: reading, writing, arithmetic, outlines 
of history and geograi^hy, plain needlework, and 
lessons on natural objects. The subjects for a 
school to be of Class III. must include at least read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, outlines of history and 
geogi’aphy, and lessons on natural objects. . The 
schools in Class III. correspond to our elementary 
schools, and are graded (in standards) in a similar 
manner. In addition to the subjects just mentioned 
the curriculum includes English gi’ammar and com- 
position, woodwork, drawing, singing, needlework, 
recitation, and physical training. Preparatory (in- 
fants’) schools are connected "wfith public schools 
and receive grants. Eor every £20 of government 
grant to a Class I. school, or £10 to a Class II. school, 
the governor has the right to appoint as a free 
scholar one who would otherwise be unable to pay 
the fees. In a Class III. school the governor has 
the right to appoint five free, scholars, irrespective 
of the amount of grant. If the inhabitants of a 


district be too poor to pay the usual school fees, 
the government may give extra grants, and pay 
school fees for certain scholara. Half the rent for 
school buildings and liremises is paid by the govern- 
ment,, where managers find it impossible to become 
possessed of the necessary land and buildings. Dis- 
trict boarding-schools are established among the 
agricultural population, and aided by government 
grants. Children whose homes are not within 3 
miles of such schools, and whose parents are too 
poor to provide for their education, may receive 
gi’ants in aid, not exceeding £12 jDer annum, from 
the government. Day sch Dial's must be provided 
for in these district boarding-schools. Boarding 
departments are attached . to day-schools where ne- 
cessary. Aid is granted to mission schools as fol- 
lows : — where there is a series of schools, infant, 
juvenile, and industrial, the annual allowance shall 
be £75; where the children form only one school, 
£30; to schools at out-stations, £15. Where a dis- 
trict is entirely without schools, and the people on 
the farms are too poor to pay for private farm 
schools, a circuit teacher is appointed. His salary, 
and a capitation fee for each scholar who passes an 
examination, is provided by the government, and 
the residents have to furnish him with free board 
and lodging. Private farm schools receive grants 
for each child under instruction of £3 or £2, accord- 
ing as the teacher is, or is not, certificated, and a 
capitation grant of 10s., 15s., 20s., or 25s., according 
as the children pass in the fii'st, second, third, or 
fourth standards. The farm or homestead must be 
not less than 6 miles from a public school, and 
there must be at least five children under regular 
instruction. Grants are given to institutions and 
schools for the natives on condition that the teachers 
are proj^erly qualified; instruction is given for not 
less than four hours daily; and the average daily 
attendance is at least one hundred. Industrial insti- 
tutions receive grants. These institutions are to 
encourage native youths to become skilled workmen; 
to which end, after a year’s probation, they must 
engage to stay as apprentices for a period not more 
than four years nor less than two, in one of the 
following trades: — carpentry, wagon-making, black- 
smith’s work, tailoring, shoe-making, printing and 
bookbinding. Similarly, grants are given to en- 
courage native females to become habituated to 
and skilled in the performance of the duties of 
domestic civilized life. After three months’ pro- 
bation they must engage to stay as apprentices to 
household work for a period not more than tw'o 
years nor less than one. All apprentices must re- 
ceive suitable elementary education, either in the 
morning or evening. Boarders are received in these 
industrial institutions. In ever}’’ case the govern- 
ment grant is mainly given towards teachers’ sal- 
aries. Pupil-teachers are employed in the schools 
on conditions almost exactly similar to those in 
England. They may begin at 13 years of age, and 
when 15 years of age they may take what is called 
the first year examination ; afterwards the second 
and third year examinations. If they pass these 
examinations they obtain a tliird- class teacher’s 
certificate. Another examination gives the second- 
class teacher’s certificate, at IS years of age. To 
obtain a first-class teacher’s certificate candidates 
must, as a rule, possess a university degree, and 
have had five years’ successful experience in actual 
teaching in a higher-grade school. Teachers who 
have served for five years, continuously and meri- 
toriously, in connection wdth the department of 
education, and are recommended by an inspector, 
become eligible for ‘ good-service allowance ’ at the 
end of the sixth year of service. This consists or 
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iin extra payment ]3er year, ranging from 25 to 40 
per cent of the government grant paid towards his 
salary (so long as this is not greater than one-half 
of the salary), according to the length of service (40 
per cent after fifteen years of service). There is a 
pension fund for teachers, to which they contribute 
5 per cent of each payment of good-service allow- 
ance and mex'it grant. 

Canada , — The firat school was opened in Lower 
Canada in 1616, and great efforts were made by the 
Jesuits and by the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church to establish institutions for secondary edu- 
cation, but not until after the conquest was there 
any movement on behalf of primary education. 
Lord Dorchester, in 1787, appointed a commission 
■of inquiry, and the result was a recommendation 
to institute a system modelled on that of the New 
England states, and embracing parish or village free 
schools, district or high schools, and collegiate in- 
stitutes or a university; but the public mind was 
not ripe for this liberal outline. The chief difficulty 
besetting successive legislators has been the differ- 
ence of population and creed; in the province of 
Quebec the French and Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominate, in Ontario the British and Protestantism. 
The ‘ common school for pupils of different re- 
ligious persuasions, has long been the beau ideal of 
Canadian statesmen; but the most strenuous exer- 
tions have failed to establish a uniform system, and 
the united government has been at last constrained 
to leave the educational administration to the govern- 
ments of the several provinces. The systems in use, 
therefore, differ somewhat in detail, but all are based 
on the principle of free education. The funds are 
supplied b}*- local taxation and government grants, 
except in the case of the schools of the North-West 
Territories and British Columbia, which are wholly 
supported by government. Except in the case of 
New Brunswick, education is more or less compul- 
sory in all the provinces. Separate schools for 
Roman Catholics are provided in Ontario, Quebec, 
and the North-West Territories; in the other pro- 
vinces the schools are unsectarian. Ample provision 
is also made for following up the education given in 
the schools by colleges, universities, &c. 

Ontario may fairly be regarded as having the 
most advanced system of education in Canada. 
There is an education department under a minister 
of education, who is a member of the provincial 
government. Large powers are given to local 
authorities. The province of Ontario is divided 
into counties, which ai’e subdivided into townships, 
incorporated villages, towns, and cities. Counties 
are bound to make grants, through their municipal 
councils, to high-schools; and both counties and 
townships must aid public schools. Each township 
is divided into school sections, each provided with a 
public school. There is a ‘board of trustees’ for each 
school section. The ratepayers (men and women) 
elect the trustees, who appoint teachers, and fix the 
amount to be spent on buildings, equipments, and 
salaries. School attendance has been compulsory 
since 1891 for all childinn between the ages of 8 
and 14. All public schools are free. The public 
school (primary) course is for five years, and the 
syllabus for the fifth year includes reading, English 
grammar and rhetoric, English composition, English 
I^oetical literature, history (Canadian and British), 
geography (physical and political), arithmetic and 
mensuration, algebra, geometry, drawing, book- 
keeping, botany, agriculture, Latin and Greek, 
French and German, and manual training. There 
is a ‘public school leaving examination’. When 
pupils have concluded the public-school course, they 
must pass an entiunce examination if they wish to 


go to a high-school or collegiate institute. The 
examination is based on the work of the fourth 
year in the public school, and includes reading, 
drawing, writing, orthograjxhy, literature, arith- 
metic, grammar, geogi’aphy, composition, history, 
and optional papers on temperance and hygiene, and 
agriculture. To pass, a candidate must get at least 
one-third marks in each subject, and one-half of the 
aggregate number of marks ; but special recom- 
mendations for admission to schools may be made 
by the examiners. The high-school course talces 
four years, and the syllabus for the fourth year 
contains the following subjects: — English compo- 
sition and literature, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, English and ancient history, physics, che- 
mistry and biology, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German. By passing examinations based on the 
work done in the high-schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, students get certificates of ‘junior leaving 
standing-’ and ‘senior leaving standing’. High- 
schools may be free, or may charge fees, at the 
option of the local authority. 48 out of a total of 
128 high -schools and collegiate institutes are free; 
the others charge fees ranging from 10s. to £5, 5s. 
a year. The province has a ‘school of practical 
science ’ with departments for civil engineering 
(including sanitary engineering), mechanical and 
electrical engineering, mining engineering, archi- 
tecture, and analytical and applied chemistry; an 
‘ agricultui'al college and experimental farm’; and 
professional schools (law, medicine, dentistry, &c.). 

An institution for the deaf and dumb, an insti- 
tution for the blind, and an industrial school are 
also provided.’ There is a provincial university at 
Toronto. The training of teachers is carried on in 
three normal schools. All who desire to become 
teachers must have a high-school course, followed 
by a normal-school training. No pupil -teachers or 
any untrained adults are allowed to teach in the 
public schools. Only teachers who have, by ability 
and success, gained a good reputation in the schools 
are eligible for the post of inspector of schools. 
Teachers’ institutes are subsidized by the govern- 
ment. They have to hold one meeting each year, 
extending over a Friday and Saturday, during 
which discussion of educational topics is con- 
ducted. The minister of education may also pre- 
scribe a course of reading for the teachers of public 
schools. The coui’se extends over three years. If ^ 
a teacher sends to the inspector of his district a 
synopsis, of not less than ten or more than fifteen 
pages, of each book read, and a written declaration 
that it is his own unaided work, this is examined 
by a committee consisting of the inspector and two 
persons appointed by the teachers’ institute, and, if 
approved, the inspector issues a certificate for each 
book read. If nine such certificates are submitted 
to the education department, the minister of edu- 
cation issues a diploma certifying the completion of 
one full reading course of three years. Most of the 
schools and colleges are non-denominational; but if 
the heads of not less than five families residing in a 
place desire to do so, they may unite and establish 
a ‘ separate school ’. The amount they pay in rates 
is given entirely to the support of such a school. 

The Roman Catholics have 345 ‘ separate schools 
and the Protestants have 8. 

United States . — Education in the United States 
originated with the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’, who in 1620 
landed near Plymouth in the present state of Mas- 
sachusetts. Ten years later its capital, Boston, was 
founded. The oldest entry in its records was made 
in 1634, and in the very next year the record inti- 
mates that it was unanimously resolved to appoint 
‘our brother Philemon Pulmont schoolmaster, for 
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the instruction and educating of our children , an 
to assign for his use and that of Ins successore o 
acres of land’. A few years later the General Court 
(the House of Representative.s of that day) enjoined 
the local authorities to see that 
out such instruction as should enable the childie 
‘to read fluently the English tongue, and to acquire 
a knowledge of the penal laws, under a penalty of 
twenty shfllings’. The same law enjoined that 
every town with fifty families shall support a 
teacher’, and ‘with one hundred and fifty families 
a grammar-school’ to prepare pupils for the univer- 
sity. The New England states, as they were suc- 
cessively formed, adopted the jirmeiples of these 
early settlers— compulsory education, free , schools, 
local administration for their support and superin- 
tendence, and the Bible as the f 

instruction,-and they still represent fU *at is be®t 
in the educational arrangements of the United 

'^*^'There is no national system in the United States, 
but each state frames its own laws and administers 
them in accordance with local exigencies. Not until 
1867 was there any government bureau of educ 
tion; but it is comparatively powerless. It has no 
administrative functions; and although appointe 
‘ to collect statistics and facts ’, it can compel no 
one to give them. Compulsory educatimi cannot 
be described as general in the States. Not unti 
May, 1874, did the legislature of the state of New 
York pass an act to compel attendance; but it goes 
no further than to require attendance for at east 
fourteen weeks in each year, eight weeks at least 
of which attendance shall be consecutive . dn.tlie 
States generally there is no provision for rehgious 
instruction beyond reading the Scriptures and open- 
iiitr the school with prayer. The general 
ment continues to regulate judiciously grants of 
land, and eveiy one of the states has been enriched 
with what must yet tell most beneficially on their 
educational improvement. The number of acres 
^ranted or reserved for the support of common 
Ichools is no less than 75,000 000,. To over-est - 
mate the importance of this far-sighted pol y 
almost impossible, and it is worthy of 
these large state benefactions and local 
have not lessened the number of munificent con- 
tributions by private citizens for educational pur- 
poses- It i3 practically impossible to give anything 
Ske a general review of the schools in the United 
States because of the complete independence and 
self-dependence of each state in school matters. It 
may, however, be said that eyeiywhere both higher 
and primary schools are within the reach ^ 
classes; that every kind of state institution for 
education is completely free from sectarian control, 
and that the aim in all schools is to make the train- 
iim as intelligent, practical, and complete a-s PossiW®. 
There is also a very generous provision for the 
thoroun-h training of teachers, and a general at- 
tempt "to unify the courses of study for schools an 
for entrance to universities. 

State of New ror/c.— The . supreme educational 
authority in the state is the ‘state superintenden 
of education who is elected triennially by the 301^ 
ballot of the senate and assembly. His duties are. 
to supervise normal schools; to draw up an annual 
report to the state legislature; to make regulations 
for the examination of teachers, and to grant and 
cancel certificates; to supervise county school com- 
missioners and other school officers; and to regulate 
the state gi’ants to school districts. There is no 
board of education, and his powere are, within the 
provisions of the law, supreme during his te^me of 
office. His offices are in the capitol at Albany, and 


he is assisted by a large and highly-qualified stafi. 

He has control over the management of teachers 
institutes, training classes, the formation of school 
libraries, and the enforcing of the compulsory-at- 
tendance laws. He is a court of appeal on all 
matters of school law. Of the state tax levied m 
New York nearly £1,000,000 is devoted to educa- 
tion, and is spent on normal schools, teachers in- 
stitutes, training classes, museums of natural his- 
tory, examiners, summer institutes, school libraries,^ 
school commissioners, compulsory attendance, Arbor 
day, and office expenses. School commissioners (in- 
spectors) for non-city school districts are elected 3y 
popular vote, and are removable by the state superin- 
tendent for neglect of duty. Each school commis- 
sioner divides the district over which he has charge 
into school districts or sections. The ratepayers in 
a school district elect by ballot one or three school 
trustees, a district clerk, a district collector, and, it 
they choose, a treasurer. There is an annual meet- 
ino- in each district, at which the ratepayers vote 
taxes for erecting, hiring, and maintaining schools, 
and for other school purposes, which the trustees ad- 
minister. But no sum exceeding £100 can be spent 
on such buildings unless the school commissioner 
certifies his approval in writing. The commissioner 
may remove trustees who do not see that the schools 
are kept clean. The method of distributing state 
grants is such that the wealthier districts assist the 
poorer. The primary schools 

nine grades (classes or standards), the first three 
being called the elementary grades, and the others 
the grammar grades. The subjects taught include 
reading, writing, arithmetic, language (English 
crrammar and composition), geography, history, 
nature - study, physiology and hygiene, singing, 
drawing, morals and manners, civil government, 
algebra, book-keeping, manual training, ancl gym- 
nStics. The law requires that every child between 
8 and 16 years of age shall attend a public school, 
unless it is otherwise being efficiently educated. 
This law is applied to private schools as to public 
schools. Truant schools are provided for incor- 
rigible truants. Secondary and higher education is 
controlled by the ‘board of regents of the univer- 
sity of the state of New York. This board consists- 
of twenty -five members, viz. the governor, the 
lieutenant-governor, the secretary of state, and the 
state superintendent of public instruction ex officio ; 
and others chosen in the same manner as United 

States senators. They i’®®®!'’® h!ve 

the only public ofificers chosen for life. They have- 
‘ power to incorporate, and to alter or revere the 
charters of universities, colleges, academies, libranes, 
museums, or other educational institutions; to dis- 
tribute to them funds granted by the state for their 
use; to inspect their workings, and require annual 
reports under oath of their presiding officers; to 
establish examinations as to attainments in learning, 
and confer on successful candidates suitable certifi- 
cates, diplomas, and degrees, and to confer honorary 
decrees The board of regents conducts entrance 
examinations for high-schools, and awards grants to 
such schools according to their efficiency as judge 
by the results of set examinations conducted by the 
hoard. The fact that something like 90 per cent 
of the pupils of the high-schools ^vill complete their, 
day-school education in them leads to the arranging 
of different courses such as English course, moderii- 


languao-es course, Latin-science coui-se, classical course, 
teadiere’ course, college-entrance course. In all cours^ 
except the classical the follo\Ung subjects have to 
be taken:— United States history, English historj,% 
aUebra, geometry, English literature, reading an 
composition, rhetoric, physical geography, phy- 
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siology, and. physics. Other .subjects are: Latin, 
Greek, German, Erench, ancient history, drawing, 
geolog}^ botany, zoology, economics, commercial law, 
history of commerce, commercial geography, short- 
hand, business practice, typewriting, shoi^work, 
home science, manual training, music, needlework, 
in the various courses. There are also optional 
subjects, viz. book-keeping, New York State his- 
tory, Erench history, civics, economics, psychology, 
trigonometry, and higher algebra. IGndergartens 
{infants’ schools) are attached to many schools, and 
are becoming increasingly valued. Night-schools 
are conducted, and are attended by young men and 
women who desire to qualify themselves more com- 
pletely for their occupations. 

SCHWEGLER, Albert, a German philosophical 
writer and theologian, was born in Wurtemberg on 
Eeb. 10, 1819. He was educated at Tubingen 
(1836-40), where he became a privat-docent, and 
subseciuently extra-professor of classical literature, 
being latterly appointed ordinary professor of his- 
tory. He died at Tubingen on Jan. 5, 1857. His 
Geschichte der Philosophie (History of Philosophy; 
1848) is widely known outside Germany through 
the translations of Professor Seelye of Amherst and 
Dr. Hutcheson Stirling (1872). His other chief 
works were Das Nachapostolische Zeitalter (The 
Post- Apostolic Age, 1846) ; Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Philosophie (History of Greek Philosophy; 
1859), and editions of the Clementine Homilies, 
Aristotle’s Metaph^^sics, &;c. 

SCHWEINEHRTH GREEN. See Emerald 
Green. 

SCOTT, Sir George Gilbert, R.A., one of the 
most eminent of British architects, was born at 
Gawcott, near Buckingham, in 1811. While still a 
youth he exhibited an ardent desire for studying 
and sketching from ancient churches, which induced 
his father to place him under an architect. His 
tastes drew him mainly to the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and to him is due in a great measure its 
revival in Great Britain. The Martyrs’ Memorial, 
erected at Oxford in 1841, was the first work which 
brought him into notice. In the following year it 
was followed by the new church at Camberwell, and 
in the same year he was the successful competitor 
for the rebuilding of the church of St. Nicholas at 
Hamburg, which had been destroyed by fire, the first 
important specimen of the Gothic revival erected in 
Germany. Among his other designs are included 
the cathedral church of St. John’s, Newfoundland; 
the Town Hall at Preston ; the Eoreign Office, the 
India Office, and the Home and Colonial Offices, 
London; Glasgow University; Leeds Infirmary.; 
Kelham Hall, Nottinghamshire; Walten House, 
Warwickshire; Hafodunos House, North Wales; the 
hlidland Railway terminus, St. Pancras, London; 
chapels at Exeter College, Oxford, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; the Memorial to the Prince 
Consort, London ; St. Mary’s Cathedral at Edin- 
burgh, &c. Towards the close of his life he was 
engaged in carrying out the restoration of the 
cathedral at St. Albans. Among the restorations 
carried on by him are those at the cathedrals of 
Ely, Lichfield, Hereford Ripon, Gloucester, Chester, 
St. David’s, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Salisbuiy; and 
others of less magnitude at Exeter, Peterborough, 
Worcester, Rochester, and Oxford. In this con- 
nection he wrote a Plea for the Eaithful Restoration 
of our Ancient Churches (1850) ; Conservation of 
Ancient Architectural Monuments (1864), &c. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1852, and R.A. in 1860, and 
was knighted in 1872. He died March 27, 1878. 

SCOTT, Michael, author of Tom Cringle’s Log 
and The Cruise of the IMidge, was born at Glasgow 


on Oct. 30, 1789, and was educated at the highr 
school and university of his native city. Erom 
1806 till 1822 he resided mostly in Jamaica, en- 
gaged in commerce and agriculture, but in the latter 
year he finally settled in Scotland, and embarked in 
commercial affairs. He died in Glasgow on Nov. 
7, 1835. The two brilliant sea-novels of which he. 
was the author appeared anonymously in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Tom Cringle’s Log ran in the 
magazine from Sept. 1829 till Aug. 1833, and first 
appeared in book form at Paris in 1836. The 
Cruise of the Midge ran from March 1834 tiU June 
1835, and also appeared for the first time in book 
form at Paris in 1836. 

SCOTT, William Bell, brother of David Scott, 
the painter, and himself a painter, etcher, engraver, 
archaeologist, and poet, was born at Edinburgh on 
Sept. 12, 1811. He was educated in the High 
School of his native city, and x’eceived his art train- 
ing first at home under his father, and afterwards 
at the Trustees’ Academy. Eor a short time he 
assisted his father in his engraving business, but in 
1837 he removed to London, where he gained a 
somewhat precarious livelihood as etcher, engraver, 
and painter. Erom 1842 till 1869 he exliibited 
pictures in the Royal Academy. In 1844 at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trade he established a school 
of art at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was until 1885 
art examiner under the Education Board. His 
published poems, mostly modelled after the style 
of Blake and Shelley, include: Hades (1838); The 
Year of the World (1846); Poems by a Painter 
(1854) ; Ballads, &c. (1875) ; and Harvest Home 
(1882). Other works are: Antiquarian Gleanings 
(1851); Lectures on Art (1861); Albert Diirer, His 
Life and Works (1869); The Little Masters (1879); 
Life and Works of David Scott; &c. He died on 
Nov. 22, 1890. 

SCOTT,. Winfield, commander-in-chief of the 
United States army, was the son of a Scottish 
Jacobite, and was bom near Petersburg, Virginia, 
on June 13, 1786; died at West Point on May 29, 
1866. He was brought up to the law, and admitted 
to the bar, but never practised. Entering the army 
as captain of light artillery in 1808, he served with 
distinction in the war of 1812-14, and in 1814 he 
was promoted to the ranlc of brevet major-general 
and awarded a gold medal by Congress. He visited 
Europe in 1815-16, and studied military science at 
Paris. In 1832 and the following years General 
Scott was employed in operations against the Indian 
tribes, and in 1841 he was appointed commander-in- 
chief. His fame rests upon his brilliant conduct of 
the Mexican war of 1846-47, in which he gained 
several victories over Santa Anna, made himself 
master of Mexico, and concluded an advantageous 
peace. He was twice an unsuccessful candidate for 
the presidenc3L On the outbreak of the great civil 
war he remained true to the Eederal government, 
but was too infirm to take any actual command. 
He retired from active service in 1861, and in 1864 
he published his autobiography. 

SCRIVENER, Erederick Henry Ajibrose, 
English biblical scholar, was born in London on 
Sept. 29, 1813, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1838. Erom 1846 till 1856 he was head-master 
of Ealmouth School and incumbent of Penwerris, 
and he retained this living till in 1862 he was pre- 
sented to the rector}?- of Gerrans, Cornwall. In 
1870 he was appointed a member of the Company 
of Revision of the New Testament, and in 1872 he 
was granted a pension from the civil list in recog- 
nition of his services in connection with biblical 
criticism. In 1875 .he became vicar of- Hendon, 
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Middlesex, and predendary of Exeter. He died at 
Hendon on Oct. 30, 1891. He was LL.D. of St. 
Andrews, and H.C.L. of Oxford. He took high 
rank in the textual criticism of the New Testament, 
^nd Ins chief works were his Greek New Testament, 
^ind his Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament (4th edition, 1894). 

SCUNTHORPE, a town of England, in North 
Lincolnshire, a few miles east of the Trent. It is 
in an iron-ore district and has now extensive iron. 
worlcs. Pop. (1891), 3481; (1901), 6750., 

SEA -ACORN. See Balanus in Supp. 

SEACOMBE, an ecclesiastical district of Wal- 
lasey i^arish, Cheshire, forming a suburb of Birken- 
head, is a favourite place of residence for the mer- 
chants of Liverpool. 

SEA-DACE. See Bass in Supp. 

SEA-EGG, the sea-urchin. See EomNus. 

SEAEORD, a small town of England, in the 
county of Sussex, 3 miles s.E. of Newhaven, now 
a popular seaside resort. Near it are the remains 
of an ancient camp and cemetery. It sent two 
members to parliament from 1298 till 1832. Pop. 
(1891), 2425; (1901), 3355. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG. See Echixus. 

SEALING-WAX, a resinous preparation used 
for securing folded papers and envelopes, and for 
receiving impressions of seals set to instruments. 
Ordinary red sealing-wax is made of pure bleached 
lac, to which when melted are added Venice tur- 
pentine and vermilion. Inferior qualities consist 
of a proportion of common rosin and red-lead, and 
black and other colours are produced by substituting 
appropriate pigments. Sealing-wax was invented 
in the seventeenth centuiy. See Lac. 

SEA-PINK {Armeria maritima), a small plant, 
the type of the genus Armeria, belonging to the 
natural order Plumbaginaces. It is found on all 
the coasts of Britain, and on many of the moun- 
tains. In gardens it is often used as an edging for 
borders in place of box. 

SEA-URCHIN. See Echinus. 

SECCHI, Angelo, Italian astronomer, was born 
at Reggio neir Emilia on June 29, 1818, and early 
joined the order of Jesuits. After teaching in vari- 
ous Jesuit colleges, including that at Washington, 
U.S.A., he was in 1849 appointed professor of as- 
tronomy and director of the observatory at the 
Collegio Romano. He died in Rome on Feb. 26, 
1878. Father Secchi’s services to astronomy were 
of the utmost value. He made a careful study of 
the sun, especially with regard to its phj^sical con- 
stitution, the nature of sun-spots, and the solar 
prominences, but of much greater importance was 
his pioneer work, carried out with less perfect in- 
struments contemporaneously with that of Huggins 
(see Supp.), in stellar spectroscopy or astrophysics. 
He made the first systematic spectroscopic survey 
of the heavens, and proposed a classification of 
stellar spectra under four main types, ivhich has 
proved a valuable basis for subsequent research. 
Among his published works are: Quadro fisico del 
Sistema Solar e seconde le pifi recent! Osservazioni 
(1859); Catalogo delle Stelle di cui si e determinate 
lo Spettro luminoso (1867); L’Unita delle Forze 
hsiche (1869) ; Le Soleil (1870) ; and Le Stelle 
(1877). 

SEDALIA, a town of the United States, capital 
of Pettis count}^ Missouri, 189 miles west of St. 
Louis, is a railroad centre and the seat of the 
machine-shops and carnage-factories of two railroad 
companies. Pop. (1890), 14,068; (1900), 15,231. 

SEDAN, Sedan-chair, a covered chair for carry- 
ing one person, borne on poles by two men, and 
differing from the litter or palanquin in that the 


traveller was earned in a sitting posture. It is 
said to have taken its name from the town of Sedan 
in France. It was introduced into England in 
1581, and was very fashionable during the reigns of 
Anne and the early Georges, but almost entirely dis- 
appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
on the introduction of the cab. 

SEDGEMOOR, a mai'shy tract in Somersetshire, 
England, about 5 miles south-east of Bridg^vater. 
Much of it has been drained, but a considerable part 
still consists of moorland covered with bog-mjT’tle 
and heather. On July 6, 1685, it was the scene of 
the battle in which the Duke of Monmouth was 
defeated by the troops of James II. 

SEDGLEY, a town of West Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, 3 miles south from Wolverhampton. The 
manufacture of rivets, nails, chains, fire-irons, locks, 
and iron safes gives employment to a large number 
of hands. The district abounds in coal, lime, and 
ironstone. Pop. (1891), 14,961; (1901), 15,951. 
SEDIMENTARY ROCKS. See Geology. 

SEDLEY, Sir Charles, one of the ‘wits’ of the 
Re.storation period, and a gi-eat favourite with 
Charles II., was the son of Sir John Sedley of 
Aylesford, Kent, was born there in 1639, and died 
in 1701. He was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, but did not graduate. He wrote comedies 
and songs; of the latter one or two are stiU popular, 
but the former are not equal to his reputation. His 
first comedy. The Mulberry Garden, partly founded 
on Moliere’s l^cole des Maris, was published in 
1668; and amongst his other works of this class 
are Bellamira or The Mistress (1687), a gross but 
clever work, based on the Eunuchus of Terence; and , 
The Grumbler. In later life he entered parliament 
and took an active part in politics. He uniformly 
opposed the unconstitutional policy of James II., and 
was one of the chief promoters of the Revolution. 

SEELEY, Sir John Robert, English writer and 
scholar, son of a publisher, was born in London on 
Sept. 10, 1834. Educated at Stanmore and the 
City of London School, he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1852, and gi’aduated practically as 
•first classic in 1857. He was appointed a fellow and 
classical lecturer in his college, but in 1859 he went 
to the City of London School as classical assistant, 
and four years later he was chosen professor of Latin 
in University College, London. In 1869 he suc- 
ceeded Kingsley in the chair of modern history at 
Cambridge, and this post he held till his death, 
which occurred at Cambridge on Jan. 13, 1895. He 
Avas elected fellow of Gonvillc and Caius College in 
1882, and in 1894 Avas created K.C.M.G. Seeley’s 
chief works fall into two classes : those dealing vrith 
religion and those dealing with history. To the' 
former class belong Ecce Homo (1865), a rationalistic 
and sympathetic study of the life of Jesus, in which 
the supernatural is ignored ; and Natural Religion 
(1882), in Avhich he seeks to extend the meaning of 
the word ‘ religion’ so as to eliminate from it not only 
all supernatural but also all ultra-scientific elements. 
Both works Avere published anonymously, and both, 
but especially the former, led to some controversy. 
Dr. Barker’s Ecce Deus is a reply to Ecce Homo, 
and the excellent introduction to Martineau’s Stud}?- 
of Religion is mainly a reply to Natural Religion 
from the standpoint of theological liberalism. See- 
ley’s historical AAmrks are: The Life and Times of 
Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age (1878), pjrobably his most AMuable book ; The 
Expansion of England (1883), in Avhich he describes 
AAuth great lucidity and ability the course of the 
English struggle AAdth France betAveen 1688 and 
1815; A Short Life of Napoleon. I. (1885); The 
GroAVth of British Policy: an Historical Essay 
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(1895); and Lectures on Political Science (1895). 
He also published David and Samuel, with other 
Ppeins, Ori^nal and Translated (1859), under the 
pseudonym John E-obertson; Lectures and Essays 
(1870); the first book of Livy, with an Introduc- 
tion, Ilistorical Examination, and Notes (1871); 
English Lessons for English People (1871), in co- 
operation with Dr. E. A. Abbott ; and Goethe 
reviewed after Sixty Years (1893). 

SE'GAN EOO. See Se-ngan-foo in Supp. 

SEGNI, a town of Italy, 40 miles south-east of 
Pome. One of the oldest Italian cities, it contains 
some interesting remains of antiquity, such as frag- 
ments of Cyclopean walls, and an ancient gate. The 
cathedral is a very fine building. Pop. 5600. 

SEICHE, a phenomenon observed in certain lakes, 
especially the Lake of Geneva. It consists in a 
change of level of the surface at times, the water 
rising and falling by several feet. This movement 
is considered to be due to sudden local changes of 
barometric pressure. 

SEISIN, Seizin, in law, possession of the free- 
hold. Seisin is of two sorts, seisin in deed or fact, 
and seisin in law. Seisin in deed or fact is actual or 
• corporal possession; seisin in law is when something 
is done which the law accounts seisin, as enrolment, 
or when lands descend to an heir but he has not yet 
entered on them. The corresponding term in Scotch 
law is ‘sasine’, which, like seisin in England, recent 
legislation hps made of little legal importance. See 
Sasine in Supp. 

SEISMOMETER, an instrument for measuring 
the force and direction of earthquakes and other 
earth movements. It records both the horizontal 
and vertical movements by means of an index, the 
record being traced on smoked glass. There are 
various forms of seismometer or seismograph. One 
which is used in the observatory on Mount Vesuvius 
consists of a delicate electric apparatus, which is set 
to work by the agitation or change of level of a 
mercurial column, which records the time of the 
first shock, the interval between the shocks, and the 
duration of each; their nature, whether vertical or 
horizontal, the maximum intensity; and in the case 
of horizontal shocks the direction is also given. 
Amongst the best instruments of this class are those 
of Gray and Milne, and of Professor Ewing. 

SELAGINELLA, a genus of plants allied to 
club-mosses, readily distinguished from the genus 
Lycopodium by^ their flat stem with leaves in four 
rows. They form the type- and only genus of a 
family of heterosporous vascular cryj)togams, and 
are amongst the highest of the so-called floweiiess 
plants. The number of species is between three 
and four hundred, mostly natives of warm climates, 
and often cultivated. Only one species occurs in 
Britain, namely S. selaginoidcs (or spinosa). 

SELANGOR, a native state of the Malay penin- 
,sula, south of Perak, occupying the coast territory 
between Malacca 5?nd Dinding, under the protection 
of the British colony of the Straits Settlements; 
area, 3500 square miles. It yields tin, gutta-percha, 
kc. Since 1880 the British resident resides at Kwala 
Lumpur, 22 miles distant from Klang, the principal 
port, with which it is -connected by railway. The 


sultan resides at Jugaa. Pop. 122,000, more than, 
half of whom are Chinese. 

SELBORNE, Roundell Palmer, first Earl of, 
English lawyer and statesman, son of an Anglican 
clergyman, was born at Mixbury, Oxfordshire, on 
Nov. 27, 1812. 'He was educated at Rugby and 
Winchester College, and in 1830 matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford. After an exceedingly dis- 
tinguished career at college, during which he gained 
the Newdigate prize, the chancellor’s prize - for 
Latin verse and a Latin essa}^ the Ireland (l-reek 
scholarship, the Eldon law scholarship, and other 
honours, he graduateddn 1834 with a first in classics, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1836. In 1837 he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, of which twelve years 
later he was elected a bencher. In 1847 he was 
elected to the House of Commons by Plymouth as 
a Peelite, and in 1861' he became solicitor-general 
under Lord Palmerston. Two years later he was . 
appointed attorney-general, but he went out of office 
with his colleagues in 1866. He was not included 
in Gladstone’s 1868 niinistry, because of his oppo- 
sition to its Irish church policy, but in 1872 he was- 
appointed lord chancellor. He had been knighted 
in 1861, and soon after his elevation to the wool- 
sack he was created a peer by the title Baron 
Selborne of Selborne. In 1873 the great act 
establishing a supreme court of judicature, to which 
he had contributed much, was passed, but on the 
fall of the ministry in 1874 he went out of office. 
In 1880 he again became lord chancellor, and two 
years later he was created Viscount Wolmer and 
Earl of Selborne. He separated from Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 on the question of Home Rule, and 
after that date his chief political work consisted in 
legal reform and opposition to Welsh disestablish- 
ment. He died at his residence of Blackmoor, near 
Petersfield, in Hampshire, on May 4, 1895. Sel- 
borne was the ablest equity pleader of his time, and 
one of the most brilliant holders of high judicial, 
office. In parliament he always showed himself 
strongly conservative on church questions, and some 
of his publications give evidence of his sincere de- 
votion to the church. Such are : The Book of Praise 
(1863), 'in the Golden Treasury Series; Notes of 
Some Passages in the Liturgical History of the- 
English Church (1878); A Defence of the Church 
of England against Disestablishment (1886); An- 
cient Pacts and Dictions concerning Churches and 
Tithes (1888); and Hymns: their History and 
Development in the Greek and Latin Churches^ 
Germany, and Great Britain (1892), reprinted from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 1860 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and he received 
various honorary, degrees and other honours. His 
Memorials were published in 1896-97. — His son 
and heir, William Waldegrave Palmer, second 
Earl op Selborne, born in 1859, is married to a 
daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury. He sat in 
the House of Commons as member for East Hamp- 
shire froin 1885 to 1892, at first as a Liberal and 
then as a Liberal Unionist, and as member for 
West Edinburgh during 1892-95. In 1900 he was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, after having 
been under-secretary for the colonies in 1895-1900. 



